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GRANT,  XJlysses  S.,  soldier  and   eighteenth 
president  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  Point 
Pleasant,  Clermont  county,  0.,  Apr.  27,  1822  (see  il- 
lustration on  p.  3).     He  was  descended  in  the  eighth 
generation  from  remote  Scotch  ancestry;  Matthew 
Grant,  the  first  of  the  American  line,  settling  in  Dor- 
chester, :Mass.,  in  1630.     Two  of  the  Grant  family 
were  soldiers  in  the  old  French  and  Indian  wars,  a 
generation  before  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  were 
killed  in  battle  near  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.     His  grandfather  was  a  soldier  of  the  revolu- 
tion, bore  arms  at  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and,  when 
the  war  was  ended,  settled  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
The  fever  for  western  emigration  reached  him,  and 
he  penetrated  the  wilderness  of  Ohio,   settling  in 
Columbiana  county,  thence  removing  to  Portage  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state, where 
he  bound  his  son  Jesse,  Gen.  Grant's 
father,  to  a  tanner  to  learn  the  trade. 
The  trade  was  learned,  and  Jesse 
Grant  removed  to  Boint  Pleasant, 
where  he  made  his  home.    He  mar- 
ried  Hannah   Simpson,  and  "Hi- 
ram Ulysses  "  was  the  first-born  of 
six  children.     As  a  lad  Ulysses  as- 
sisted  on  the  farm.     He  showed 
courage,  resolution,  and  a  faculty 
for  leading,  but  no  special  intellec- 
tual promise.     He  received  the  or- 
dinary education  of  the  frontier :  he 
went  to  school  in  winter,  and  at  all 
other  times  worked  on  the  farm. 
While  yet  a  lad  of  only  twelve  years 
he  was  one  day  sent  to  the  woods  for 
a  load  of  logs,  to  be  placed  on  the 
trucks  by  the  lumbermen.    Young 
Grant  found  the  logs,  but  no  men.  He  loaded  them  un- 
aide;d.     On  his  return  his  father  asked,  "  Why,  my 
son,  where  are  the  men  ?"  The  answer  was,  "I  don't 
know,  and  I  don't  care ;  I  got  the  load  without  them. " 
His  fondness  for  horses,  which  became  proverbial,  was 
shown  early  in  life.     When  he  was  not  quite  seven 
years  old,  he  one  day  took  out  of  the  stable  a  three- 
year-old  colt  that  had  never  been  worked,  harnessed 
him,  drove  him  to  the  woods  for  a  load  of  wood, 
and  came  back  in  triumph  ;  the  journey  having  been 
accomplished  with  but  a  single  line  or  rein,  or  per- 
haps a   halter.     In   1839,    through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  Thomas  L.  Hamer,  member  of  congress,  he 
was  appointed  to  a  cadetship  at  West  Point.    He  en- 
tered at  the  age  of  seventeen.    Congressman  Hamer, 
under  the  impression  that  "  Ulysses "  was   young 
Grant's  first  name,  and  that  his  middle  name  was 
probably  that  of  his  mother's  family,  inserted  in  the 
official  appointment  the  name  of  "Ulysses  S."   Cadet 
Grant,  at  his  entree  at  West  Point,  called  attention  to 
IV.— 1. 


the  error,  but  the  authorities  did  not  deem  it  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  correct,  and  it  was  acquiesced  in, 
and  became  the  name  by  which  he  was  ever  after 
known.  From  the  initials  he  got  the  name  of 
' '  Uncle  Sam  "  at  West  Point ;  in  later  life,  ' '  United 
States,"  and  when  he  had  become  the  people's 
hero,  the  letters  stood,  in  the  popular  mind,  for 
"Unconditional  Surrender"  Grant.  As  a  student 
at  West  Point  young  Grant  was  proficient  in  mathe- 
matics, and  in  cavalry  drill  proved  himself  the  best 
horseman  in  his  class.  He  was  graduated  in  1843, 
standing  number  twenty-one  in  a  class  of  thirty -nine, 
slightly  below  the  general  average  of  the  class.  It 
is  a  rule  at  West  Point  that  the  members  of  the  grad- 
uating class  are  permitted  to  record  their  choice  of 
arms  and  service.  Grant  elected  to  enter  the  dra- 
goons, with  second  choice  for  infantry.  He  was  as- 
signed to  tlie  infantry  as  brevet  second  lieutenant, 
and  sent  to  Jefferson  Barracks,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In 
May,  1844,  he  was  sent  to  Louisiana,  and  in  Septem- 
ber, 1845,  commissioned  second  lieutenant.  The 
country  was  on  the  eve  of  war  with  Mexico,  and  the 
young  officer  was  to  have  a  speedier  ' '  baptism  of 
Are "  than  most  West  Point  graduates.  He  joined 
the  army  of  occupation  under  Gen.  Zachary  "Taylor 
the  same  month,  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  service,  be- 
ing in  all  the  battles  of  the  Mexican  war  in  which 
any  one  man  could  be.  He  first  saw  blood  shed 
at  Palo  Alto  on  May  8,  1846  ;  at  Monterey  he 
showed  bold  and  skillful  horsemanship  by  running 
the  gauntlet  of  the  enemy's  bullets  to  carry  a  mes- 
sage for  "more  ammunition."  He  horrowed  the 
Comanche  Indian  trick,  of  hanging  from  the  horse's 
mane  by  his  hands,  with  one  heel  as  a  dinger  to  the 
backbone,  and  made  the  journey  without  harm, 
forcing  his  horse  through  the  streets  and  over  the 
crossings  at  the  highest  speed.  In  the  spring  of  1847 
he  was  made  quartermaster  of  his  regiment,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  the  wagons  and  pack-train  for 
the  march.  At  Vera  Cruz  he  served  with  his  regi- 
ment during  the  siege,  until  the  capture  of  the 
place,  JIarch  29,  1847.  At  the  battle  of  Molino  del 
Rey,  Sept.  8,  1847,  he  was  with  the  first  troops  that 
entered  the  place.  Seeing  some  of  the  enemy  on  top  of 
a  building,  he  took  a  few  men,  climbed  to  the  roof, 
and  forced  the  surrender  of  six  Mexican  officers,  for 
which  service  he  was  brevetted  first  lieutenant.  At 
the  storming  of  Chapultepec  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  conspicuous  services,  and  received  the  brevet  of 
captain.  During  the  advance  on  the  City  of  Mexico, 
Capt.  Grant  observed  a  point  of  vantage  in  the  belfry 
of  a  church.  He  called  for  volunteers,  and  with  twelve 
men  made  a  flank  movement,  gained  the  church, 
secured  a  forced  admission  from  the  priest,  mounted 
a  howitzer  in  the  belfry,  and  dropped  some  unex- 
pected shots  into  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.     For  this 
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service  he  was  summoned  into  the  presence  of  Gen. 
AVc-irth,  specially  complimented,  and  promoted  to  u 
full  first  lieutenancy.  Lieut.  Grant  remained  with 
the  army  in  Jlexico  until  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  iu  1848,  and  then  went  witli  his  regiment  to 
Pascagoula,  !Miss.  JLuiy  yeuis  afterward,  when 
Grant  had  become  famous,  Gen.  Scott  said  of  him, 
that  he  could  only  remember  him  "in  the  Jlcxican 
war  as  a  young  lieutenant  of  undaunted  courage, 
but  giving  no  promise  of  anything  beyond  ordinary 
abilities."  At  the  close  of  the  JIe.\ican  war  Grant 
was  transferred,  with  his  regiment,  to  Detroit, 
Mich.  An  opportunity  offering,  he  secured  leave  of 
absence  and  married,  in  1848,  Julia  T.  Dent  of  St. 
Louis,  a  sister  of  one  of  his  classmates  at  West 
Point.  The  "gold  fever"  broke  out  soon  after  his 
marriage,  and  the  throngs  of  emigrants  to  California 
made  the  presence  of  troops  necessary  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  On  July  .5,  1852,  he  sailed  from  New  York 
with  his  regiment  for  California,  vin  tlie  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  While  the  troops  under  his  command 
were  crossing  the  isthmus,  cholera  broke  out,  and 
one-seventh  of  his  command  was  carried  off.  His 
skill  and  devotion,  united  with  rare  common  sense, 
saved  the  lives  of  many  of  his  soldiers.  He  went 
to  Benicia  barracks,  California,  and  thence  to  Fort 
Vancouver,  Ore.,  a  lonely  outpost  in  the  wilderness 
of  the  extreme  Northwest.  His  life  there  was  dreary, 
uneventful  and  dispiriting,  and  the  evidence  seems 
to  show  that  he  did  not  resist  the  natural  tempta- 
tions to  conviviality  so  well  as  he  might  have  done. 
The  prospect  for  advancement  in  the  army  was 
gloomy.  The  promotions  for  servit'es  during  the 
ilexican  war,  many  of  them  obtained  through  po- 
litical influence,  had  tilled  every  vacancy  existing, 
or  that  was  likely  to  occur.  In  July,  1854,  the  _year 
after  he  became  a  captain,  he  resigned  from  the 
army  and  went  to  St.  Louis,  his  wife's  former  home. 
He  had  at  this  time  a  wife  and  two  children,  but 
hi.s  pay  as  an  army  ofliicer  could  not  support  them. 
He  had  saved  nothing,  lieiug  in  fact  absolutely 
jjenniless,  without  any  trade  or  profession.  His 
father-in-law  had  given  his  wife  a  farm  of  sixty 
acres  near  St..  Louis,  and  three  negroes.  The  next 
six  years  of  his  lite  were  years  of  poverty,  ob- 
scurity and  failure.  The  returns  from  his  farm 
were  small.  He  raised  wheat  and  potatoes,  con- 
verted trees  into  cord-wood,  rutting  them  down 
himself;  then  loading  his  cart,  drove  into  St.  Louis, 
and  s(jld  his  wood  by  the  cord.  There  were  many 
who,  after  he  became  president,  well  remembereil  the 
short  square  figure,  felt  hat,  coarse  blouse,  and  trow- 
.sers  tucked  into  the  boots  of  the  man  who  once 
brought  them  their  tircwood.  As  a  farmer,  Grant 
was  not  successful.  He  took  up  bill-collecting,  but 
this  also  resulted  in  failure.  He  tried  for  the  posi- 
tion of  county  engineer,  but  failed  to  get  the  place. 
He  tried  auctioneering,  and  also  made  an  experiment 
in  the  real  estate  business.  The  result  was  the  same 
in  all  his  ventures.  Whether,  because  the  years 
spent  in  the  army  had  unfitted  him  for  l)usiness  life 
or  not,  at  any  rate  iiis  life  thus  far  had  proved  a 
failure.  He  was  shabbily  dressed  and  thoroughly 
poverty-stricken.  In  the  winter  of  1850  he  was  ac- 
tually wandering  about  the  streets  of  St.  Louis  seek- 
ing work,  and  even  offering  to  become  a  teamster  to 
accompany  quartermaster's  stores  to  New  j\Icxico. 
He  finally  went  to  Galena,  111.,  and  became  a  clerk 
at  a  nominal  salary  of  $66  a  month,  in  the  store  of 
his  father  and  brother,  who  had  a  leather  and  .sad- 
dlery business.  He  remained  elevcai  months,  but  Avas 
legjiriled  as  "a  dull,  plodding  man."  A  singular 
incident  of  his  life  in  his  father's  store  is  narrated. 
Some  village  worthy  inquired:  "  Wlio  is  that  chap 
in  there  who  is  alwaj's  hanging  a  found  Grant's 
tanner}'?"  "The  short  fellow  with  the  cigar  in 
his   month,   do  you   mean  V "      "Yes,    he's   always 


smoking,  and  walks  up  and  down  without  speak- 
ing to  anybody."  "Oh,  that's  Grant's  brother." 
This  was  a  conversation  that  took  place  iu  Galena, 
111.,  a  few  months  before  the  opening  of  the  civil 
war.  The  man  was  then  known  as  "Grant's 
brother,"  but  he  who  was  at  that  time  an  obscure 
citizen,  even  iu  the  primitive  town  of  Galena,  was 
soon  to  be  the  most  famous  living  general  in  the 
world,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  and  nine  years 
later  was  inaugurated  president  of  the  United  Stales. 
His  extraordinary  career  has  probably  no  parallel  in 
the  history  of  our  country,  nor  perhaps  in  any  coun- 
try. The  day  before  Sumter  was  tired  upon,  Grant 
had,  apparently,  no  future  ahead  of  him  beyond 
the  leather  business  and  lifelong  obscurity.  But 
the  first  flash  of  a  Confederate  caunon  changed 
his  life  in  an  instant.  He  went  into  the  store, 
took  off  his  coat,  as  was  his  custom,  and  read  the 
morning's  news.  He  got  up,  put  on  his  coat,  and 
said,  in  a  quiet,  but  decisive  way,  "The  govern- 
ment educated  me  for  the  army,  and,  although  I 
have  served  through  one  war,  I  am  still  in  debt  to 
the  government,  and  willing  to  discharge  the  obliga- 
tionr"  Lincoln's  first  call  for  troops  was  made  on 
Apr.  15,  1861.  The  telegraph  flashed  the  call 
throughout  the  country.  That  t'vening  the  Galena 
court-house  was  packed  with  an  excited  crowd. 
Grant,  being  known  as  a  West  Pointer,  as  well  as  a 


Mexican  soldier,  was  called  upon  to  preside.  In  four 
days  he  was  drilling  a  company  of  volunteers, 
then  offered  himself  to  Gov.  Yates  of  Illinois,  and 
was  given  the  charge  of  muster  I'g  regiments.  He 
was  placed  in  command  of  .several,  and  when  the 
time  came  to  move  there  was  trouble  about  trans- 
portation. "I  will  furnish  transportation,"  said  he, 
quietly.  He  took  the  regiment  out  on  foot  and 
crossed  into  Missoui'  where  it  served  as  |>art  of  the 
guard  of  important  railroads  under  tien.  Pope's 
forces.  His  eleven  years'  service  in  the  regular  army 
brought  him  a  commission  as  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  to  date  from  May  17,  1861.  On  May  24, 
1861,  he  wrote  to  Ad,i.  Gen.  Thomas,  coiimianding 
at  Washington,  D,  C,  tendering  liis  services  to 
the  government.  No  answer  was  received.  The 
lell(u-was  carelessly  filed  away  and  temporarily  lost. 
Gov.  Yates  then  placed  Grant  iu  cominaad  of  the 
21st  Illinois  volunteer  infantry,  and  on  July  3d  he 
led  it  to  Palmyra,  Mo.,  and  from  there  to  guard 
the  Hannibal  and  St,  Joseph  railroad.  Subsequently 
he  took  command  of  the  district  of  southeast  Mis- 
souri, with  headquarters  at  Cairo  His  troops  were 
soon  increased  by  the  accession  of  Gen.  McClernand's 
brigade,  (^airo,  lieiug  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  was  the  key  of  the  West, 
The  surrounding  country  was  full  of  disaffection 
and  disorder,  and  di.stnist  prevailed,  Kentucky, 
wiiich  )M'ofessed  to  be  a  Union  state,  and  had  fur- 
nished many  gallant  soldiers  for  the  starry  banner, 
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was  used  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  rebel  marauders 
aud  free  lanoes.  Grant,  with  his  clear  militaiy  eye, 
saw  the  point  which  must  be  occupied  to  command 
the  troublesome  territory.  He  took  possession  Sept. 
6,  1861,  of  Paducah,  Ky.,  on  the  Ohio,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tennessee,  thus  commanding  a  large 
region.  The  proclamation  he  issued  is  notable  for 
its  firmness,  its  loyalty  to  the  government,  and  its 
terseness:  "I  am  come  among  you,  not'  as  an  en- 
emy, but  as  your  fellow- American;  not  to  maltreat 
and  annoy  you,  but  to  respect  and  enforce  the  rights 
of  all  loyal  citizens.  I  am  here  to  defend  you  against 
the  common  enemy,  who  has  planted  his  guns  on 
your  soil  and  fired  upon  you,  and  to  assert  the  au- 
thority and  sovereignty  of  your  government.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  opinions,  and  shall  deal 
only  with  armed  rebellion  and  its  aiders  and  abet- 
tors. You  can  pursue  your  usual  avocations  without 
fear.  The  strong  arm  of  the  government  is  here  to 
protect  its  friends  aud  punisl^its  enemies.  When- 
ever it  is  manifest  that  you  are  able  to  defend  your- 
selves, maintain  the  authority  of  the  government, 
and  protect  the  rights  of  loyal  citizens,  I  shall  with- 
draw the  forces  under  my  command."  The  occu- 
pation of  Paducah  was  a  prompt  action,  taken  with- 
out communicating  with  Fremont,  then  commander 


of  the  department  of  the  Missouri.  Grant  felt  that 
no  time  was  to  be  lost.  In  every  action  he  showed 
the  quick  decision  of  the  born  commander.  This 
rare  ability  was  recognized  almost  as  promptly  as  it 
was  displayed.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  his  history  and  that  of  the  war— for  they  are  in 
large  part  the  same— is  his  rapid  progress  from  post 
to  post  of  danger  and  responsibility.  Men  seemed 
to  feel  as  he  approached  each  i^jw  difficulty  that  this 
was  the  man  born  for  the  occasion.  Early  in  No- 
vember he  was  ordered  to  make  a  demonstration  in 
the  direction  of  Belmont,  a  point  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  about  eighteen  miles  below  the 
junction  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi,  the  object 
being  to  prevent  the  crossing  of  hostile  troops 
into  Missouri.  He  received  his  orders  Nov.  5th; 
moved  3,100  men  on  transports  on  the  6th;  landed 
at  Belmont  on  the  7th,  and  broke  up  and  destroyed 
the  camp,  while  under  heavy  fire,  with  raw  troops. 
The  Confederate  force  was  double  his  own— 7,000 
against  his  3,100.  Their  loss  was  642,  and  his,  485. 
His  horse  was  shot  under  him,  but  he  gained  the 
battle.  When  Gen.  Halleck  assumed  command  of 
the  department  of  the  Missouri  he  placed  Grant  in 
command  of  the  district  of  Cairo,  which  was  en- 
larged so  as  to  make  one  of  the  greatest  in  size  in 
the  country.  It  included  the  southern  part  of  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky  west  of  the  Cumberland,  and  tlie 
southern  portion  of  Missouri.  There  came  a  grave 
military  difficulty— Grant  wanted  to  attack;  Halleck 


preferred  to  hold  back.  However,  in  February, 
1862,  Grant  gained  a  reluctant  consent  to  a  well- 
matured  plan  that  he  had  been  cherishing  for  a 
month  past,  and  started  off  with  15,000  men,  aided 
by  Cora.  Foote  with  a  gunboat  fleet,  to  capture  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson,  the  former  commanding  the 
Tennessee  river,  and  the  latter  the  Cumberland,  near 
the  dividing  line  between  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 
The  plan  is  stated  to  have  been  Grant's  own.  As  the 
troops  approached  the  first  fort  on  Feb.  6th,  they 
heard  the  booming ,.of  Foote's  guns,  and  quickened 
their  march  as  well  as  they  could  along  the  muddy 
roads.  Grant  feared  lest  the  boats  might  have  been 
driven  off,  and  se4t  an  officer  forward,  who  soon 
came  galloping  bacK  with  news  that  the  Union  flag 
was  flying  above  ;Fort  Henry,  which  had  just  sur- 
rendered after  a  bombardment  from  Foote's  gun- 
boats. Most  of  the  garrison  escaped  to  reinforce 
Fort  Donelson,  eleven  miles  distant,  although  ninety 
men,  including  Gen.  Tilghman  and  his  staff,  were 
captured.  Grant  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to  invest 
the  second  fort,  and  on  the  13th  began  the  siege  with 
a  command  numbering  15,000,  which  was  increased 
on  the  14th  to  37,000.  The  weather  was  bitterly 
cold,  and  the  troops  suffered  greatly,  yet  they  main- 
tained a  fierce  attack  for  three  successive  days.  Gens. 
Floyd,  Pillow  and  Buckner,  who  were  in  command 
of  the  Confederate  forces,  regarding  their  defeat  by  ■ 
this  time  as  imminent,  determined  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  Federal  lines  on  Saturday,  Feb.  15th, 
aud  retreat  to  Nashville.  That  morning  Grant  was 
on  the  flag-ship  consulting  with  Foote.  His  quick 
mind  comprehended  that  the  Confederates  had  con- 
centrated their  forces,  and  that  the  time  had  come 
for  a  final,  overpowering  onslaught  on  the  enemy's 
works.  Some  distance  down  the  river  was  an  isolat- 
ed hill,  crowned  with  a  heavy  battery.  From  the 
bill  shot  and  shell  could  be  rained  into  the  fort,  and 
by  skillful  firing  the  Confederates  could  be  placed  in 
a  hopeless  position.  Grant  ordered  Gen.  Smith  to 
take  the  hill.  The  order  was  obeyed.  Night  came 
on  and  both  sides  waited  for  the  morning.  Within 
the  fort.  Gen.  Floyd,  recognizing  the  approaching 
disaster,  decided  to  leave,  and  turned  his  command 
over  to  Gen.  Pillow.  Pillow,  finding  matters  get- 
ting hot,  turned  his  authority  over  to  Gen.  Buckner. 
The  two  generals — Pillow  and  Buckner — although 
AVest  Pointers,  so  feared  "Grant's  bulldog  perti- 
nacity," that,  in  the  early  morning,  previous  to  the 
order  for  the  assault.  Gen.  Buckner  sent  a  flag  of 
truce  aud  wanted  terms.  Grant  gave  the  grim  re- 
sponse, which  has  gone  down  to  history:  "Wo  terms 
but  unconditional  and  immediate  surrender  can  be 
accepted :  I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your 
works."  Buckner  surrendered  15,000  prisoners,  and 
a  vast  quantity  of  military  stores  was  taken.  Of  the 
Confederates,  2, 500  men  were  killed  or  wounded,  while 
Grant's  loss  was  less  than  2,041.  The  Federal  force 
on  the  last  four  days'  fighting  was  31,000.  The  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Donelson  caused  great  delight  all  over 
the  North.  It  was  the  first  great  success  of  the  war, 
and  created  intense  excitement  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  army  of  the  Potomac  honored  the  event  by  a 
salute  of  one  hundred  guns.  At  the  South  the  effect 
was  correspondingly  depressing.  The  road  was  left 
open  for  the  Federal  armies  to  Nashville.  The  first 
great  breach  in  the  line  of  defence  that  had  seemed  so 
strong  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic  had  been 
made.  It  was  the  beginning  of  Vicksburg  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Confederate  army  west  of  the  Al- 
leghanies.  The  boldness  of  the  assault,  and  the 
completeness  of  the  victory,  made  Grant  the  hero 
of  the  people.  The  terms  of  his  brief,  stern  de- 
mand on  Buckner  became  household  words  ev- 
erywhere. The  president  nominated  him  to  the 
senate  as  major-general  of  volunteers,  to  date 
from  Feb.  16,  1863,  the  date  of  the  surrender,  and 
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the  senate  immediately  coniii-med  him.  Ten  mouths 
before  he  was  a  quiet  citizeu — clerking  behind  the 
counter  of  his  father's  leather  and  saddlery  store  iu 
Galena.  In  the  house  of  representatives  members 
rose  to  their  feet,  and  cheered  loudly  and  coutin- 
uously.  While  all  this  was  goinj;  on  Gen.  Halleck, 
"who  never  seemed  to  estimate  Grant's  work  at  its 
value,  was  writing  to  the  war  department,  that  after 
his  victory  Grant  had  not  communicated  with  him. 
The  result  of  this  complaint  was  that  Grant  was  sus- 
pended from  his  command.  In  less  than  tliree 
weeks  after  his  victory  he  was  virtually  in  arrest, 
and  without  command.  Halleck's  jealousy  met 
with  a  rebuff,  and  he  was  finally  obliged  to  write  to 
Grant:  "Instead  of  relieving  you,  I  wish  you,  as 
soon  as  your  new  army  is  in  the  field,  to  assume  im- 
mediate command,  and  lead  it  to  new  victories." 
This  unexpected  order  was  owing  principally  to 
the  concentration  of  the  Confederate  armies  near 
Corinth,  Miss.,  and  Grant  was  ordered  to  move  up 
the  Tennessee  river  toward  the  Confederate  rendez- 
vous, but  not  to  attack.  On  the  ITth  of  March  he 
transferred  his  headquarters  to  Savannah,  on  the 
Tennessee  river.  The  forces  under  his  command 
numbered  about  38,000  men,  and  were  encamped  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  He  at  once  concentrated 
them  on  the  west  side,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Pitts- 
burg Landing.  He  was  directed  not  to  attack  the 
enemy  until  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Buell's  army  of 
40,000  men.  While  Grant  was  eagerly  awaiting 
Buell's  appearance,  Geo.  Albert  S.  Johnston  at- 
tacked him  at  daybreak,  and  forced  the  Federal 
army  to  fall  back  in  confusion  nearly  to  the  Land- 
ing, and  pressed  their  advantage  during  the  entire 
day.  On  the  afternoon  Buell  arrived  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river,  threw  a  division  of  his  forces 
across,  and  immediately  went  into  action.  During 
the  afternoon  Johnston  received  a  mortal  wound, 
and  Beauregard,  succeeding  to  the  command,  threw 
his  army  against  the  centre  and  left  wing  of  the 
Federal  troops.  The  assault  was  repulsed,  and  at 
nightfall  the  gunboats  supporting  Grant  bombarded 
the  Confederate  position,  .5,000  of  Grant's  troops 
did  not  arrive  ou  the  field  during  the  day,  so  that  his 
command  was  outnumbered.  Grant  sought  shelter 
that  night  in  a  hut ;  but  the  surgeons  having  made  an 
amputating  hospital  of  it,  he  found  the  sight  so  pain- 
ful that  he  went  out  and  slept  under  a  tree.  At  day- 
break he  ordered  an  attack,  and  it  was  pushed  with 
such  vigor  that  the  enemy  was  driven  back  nineteen 
miles  toward  Corinth.  On  that,  day  Grant's  sword 
scabbard  was  broken  by  a  ball.  The  Federal  loss 
was  1,754  killed,  8,408  wounded,  3,88.5  missing,  a 
total  of  13,047.  The  Confederates  had  a  loss  of  1,- 
738  killed,  8,013  wounded,  and  959  missing,  a  total 
of  10,699.  On  the  11th  Gen.  Halleck  arrived,  and 
took  command  in  person  with  a  force  of  130,000  men. 
The  Confederates  were  strongly  entrenched.  Grant 
was  named  second  in  command  of  all  the  Federal 
troops,  but  especially  intrusted  with  the  right  wing 
and  reserve.  On  Apr.  80th  the  order  was  given  to 
advance  against  Corinth.  Thirty  days  later.  May 
30th,  when  the  Federal  army  entered  the  works 
they  were  found  deserted  with  nothing  Imt  "  Quak- 
er "  Ljuns  to  mark  the  place  where  the  Confederate 
army  had  been.  Durini;  the  time  Halleck  had  been 
watching  behind  breastworks,  Beauregard  and  his 
command  had  quietly  slipped  away.  On  June  31st 
Griint  moved  his  headquarters  to  Memphis.  .July 
11th  Halleck  was  appointed  general-in-chief  of  all 
the  armies,  and  on  the  17th  set  out  for  Washington, 
leaving  Grant  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  Tennes- 
see. On  Oct.  3.5Ui  following,  he  was  made  com- 
mander of  the  department  of  the  Tennessee.  He  had 
raranwhile  fought  the  battle  of  luka,  Sept.  19lh  and 
30th.  He  also  during  the  winter  fought  the  battles 
of  Port  Hudson,  Raymond,  Jackson,  Champion  Hill, 


Big  Black,  and  others.  It  was  his  desire  to  capture  ♦ 
Vicksburg,  and  he  proposed  the  matter  to  Halleck, 
his  superior  officer,  in  October.  After  waiting  in  vain 
for  orders  he  started  without  them  Nov.  3d.  He  or- 
dered Gen.  Sherman  to  move  down  from  Memphis  to 
attack  Vicksburg,  and  prepared  to  co-operate  with 
him  by  land.  On  Dec.  30,1863,  Col.  Murphy,  who  was 
in  charge  of  supplies  at  Holly  Springs,  yielded  the 
place  to  the  enemy  after  a  feeble  defence.  Murphy 
was  dismissed  from  the  service  in  disgrace.  His  con- 
duct frustrated  Grant's  plans.  The  difficulty  of 
protecting  the  long  line  of  communication  necessary 
for  furnishing  supplies  caused  Grant  to  abandon 
the  land  expedition  he  had  planned  against  Vicks- 
burg, and  make  his  movement  down  the  Mississippi. 
Sherman  was  at  Milliken's  Bend,  twenty  miles  above 
Vicksburg  with  33,000  men.  On  Jan.  39,  1863, 
Grant  arrived  at  Young's  Point  above  Vicksburg, 
and  took  command  in  person,  his  available  force 


numbering  50,000.  Adm.  Porter's  co-operating  fleet 
of  gunboats  carried  380  gims  and  800  men.  Three 
plans  were  suggested  for  investing  the  city:  First,  to 
take  the  forces  down  by  the  wast  bank  ol'  the  river 
below  the  big  bend,  and  so  co-operate  with  Gen. 
Banks,  ascending  the  river  from  New  Orleans.  The 
high  water  in  the  river,  and  the  flooded  condition  of 
the  adjacent  territory  precluded  this  plan.  Second, 
to  construct  a  canal  across  the  peuin.sula  formed  by 
the  big  bend,  through  whicli  the  fleet  of  gunboats 
and  transports  could  pass  without  being  subjected  to 
the  fire  of  the  river  batteries  in  front  of  the  city,  and 
which  could  be  held  open  as  a  line  of  communica- 
tion foi-  supplies.  Woi'k  was  prosecuted  with  vigor, 
but  the  high  water  swept  away  the  levees,  flooded 
the  camps,  and  at  the  end  of  two  months  was  aban- 
doned. Third,  to  open  a  new  cliaunel  by  the  way 
of  Lake  Providence,  and  divert  the  current  of  the 
Mississippi  into  the  Red  river,  but  the  Mis.sissippi 
chose  to  cut  its  own  channels,  and  not  be  guided  by 
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any  agency  other  than  its  own.  It  hroke  the  banks 
and  flooded  an  immense  cotton-growing  district. 
Another  plan  was  then  attempted  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  river  by  cutting  a  passage  into  Moon  lake, 
thence "  across  into  Cold  water  river,  whose  waters 
finally  reached  the  Yazoo.  The  experiments  gen- 
erally failed.  About  the  middle  of  April  Grant  dis- 
covered the  river  falling  rapidly,  and  determined  on 
carrying  out  his  original  plan  of  marching  his  troops 
down  the  west  side  of  the  river  from  Milliken's  Bend 


to  New  Carthage,  then  run  the  batteries  of  Vicks- 
burg  with  the  gunboats  and  transports.  The  move- 
ment was  begun  March  29th,  by  McClernand  with  his 
corps  advancing.  On  the  night  of  Apr.  16th,  the  trans- 
ports laden  with  supplies  ran  the  gauntlet  of  shot  and 
shell,  only  one  escaping  uninjured.  On  Apr.  30th  the 
advance  of  the  army  was  ferried  across  the  river  at 
Bruensburg,  thirty  miles  south  of  Vicksburg.  Every- 
thing was  put  in  readiness  for  the  most  speedy  action. 
Each  man  carried  his  own  supplies.  Grant  himself 
had  no  personal  baggage,  and  crossed  the  river 
without  even  a  horse,  but  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
sorry  specimen  after  reaching  the  east  side.  At  this 
juncture  in  affairs.  Grant  ordered  Col.  Griersonwith 
a  force  of  1,700  to  make  a  raid  extending  from  La 
Grange  on  the  northern  borders  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
sissippi, through  the  middle  portion  of  the  state,  un- 
til he  reached  Baton  Rouge.  At  noon  of  May  2d, 
fifteen  days  after  setting  out,  his  command  galloped 
into  the  streets  of  Baton  Rouge,  having  accomplished 
all  the  work  planned  by  Grant.  On  May  3d  Grant 
entered  Grand  Gulf.  His  movement  proved  a  complete 
surprise  to  Pemberton  at  Vicksburg  with  53,000  men; 
with  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  at  Jackson,  fifty  miles 
east,  having  43,000  men.  Grant  determined  to  march 
between  the  two  armies  of  the  enemy  and  defeat 
them  in  detail,  before  they  could  unite  against  him. 
Three  days'  rations  were  issued  to  the  soldiery,  and 
he  gave  orders  that  they  must  last  five  days.  On 
May  1st  he  defeated  a  portion  of  Pemberton's  force 
at  Port  Gibson;  on  May  12th  he  routed  a  part  of 
Johnston's  army,  and  pushed  on  to  Jackson,  captur- 
ing it  on  the  14th.  He  turned  about  and  moved 
rapidly  toward  Vicksburg,  and  attacked  Pemberton 
at  Champion  Hill.  From  this  time  onward  the  ad- 
vance was  steady  and  the  fighting  constant.  On  the 
18th  of  May  the  Federal  forces  closed  up  against  the 
outworks  of  Vicksburg,  and  drove  the  Confederate 
forces  behind  their  fortifications.  Sherman  took  pos 
session  of  Haines's  Bluff;  on  the  31st  a  base  of  sup- 
plies had  been  established  at  Chickasaw  Lauding,  and 
the  army  once  more  had  full  rations.  On  the  32d  as- 
saults were  made  at  points  along  the  enemy's  lines, 
and  the  next  day  the  siege  was  regularly  begun.  Vicks 
burg  was  fairly  invested.     By  June  30th  Grant  had 


320  guns  in  position.  The  operations  were  pressed  day 
and  night.  With  71,000  troops  he  surrounded  the 
city  and  kept  a  careful  watch  on  Johnston,  who  was 
massing  his  forces  to  make  an  attack  in  the  rear. 
There  was  mining  and  countermining,  and  the  lines 
were  pushed  closer  and  closer.  On  the  3d  of  .July 
a  flag  of  truce  brought  into  the  Federal  camp  two 
Confederate  otticers,  Col.  Montgomery  and  Gen. 
Bowen,  bearing  a  sealed  communication  from  Pem- 
berton to  Grant.  He  proposed  terms  of  capitulation 
by  the  appointment  of  commissioners,  three  on  each 
side,  adding  that  he  was  "fully  able  to  maintain  his 
position  for  an  indefinite  period . ' '  The  answer  given 
w-as  as  terse  as  that  given  to  Gen.  Buckner — "  uncon- 
ditional surrender."  Grant,  however,  agreed  tc  meet 
Pemberton  at  3  o'clock,  p.  m.,  and  have  a  personal 
interview.  The  two  generals  met  at  the  appointed 
hour,  under  a  gigantic  oak  in  McPherson's  front. 
The  oak-tree  disappeared  within  a  few  months 
through  the  vandalism  of  relic  hunters.  Upon 
the  spot  where  it  stood  a  monument  was  afterward 
erected,  bearing* the  inscription  — "To  the  memory 
of  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  by  Lieut.-Gen.  J.  C. 
Pemberton  to  Maj. -Gen.  U.S.  Grant,  on  the  3d  of  July, 
1863."  This  in  turn  was  so  much  defaced,  that  in  1866 
it  was  displaced  by  a  sixty -four  pounder  cannon,  placed 
with  the  muzzle  pointing  upward,  the  whole  being 
surrounded  by  a  strong  iron  fence,  for  the  preven- 
tion of  vandalism  against  even  cast  steel  guns  (see 
illustration).  The  terms  of  surrender  were  not 
finally  agreed  upon  until  the  following  morning. 
As  completed,  Pemberton's  army  was  to  be  permitted 
to  march  out  of  the  city  as  soon  as  paroled,  the  offic- 
ers taking  with  them  their  regimental  clothing,  while 
staff,  field  and  cavalry  officers  might  retain  one  horse 
each,  the  rank  and  file  to  be  allowed  all  their  cloth- 
ing, but  no  arms  The  necessary  amount  of  rations 
could  be  taken  from  stores  in  hand,  with  utensils  for 
cooking;  also  necessary  wagons  for  transportation. 
'The  sick  and  wounded  should  be  cared  for  until  able 
to  travel.  A  special  order  was  issued  by  Grant  to  his 
own  army:  "  Instruct  the  commands  to  be  orderly 
and  quiet  as  these  prisoners  pass,  and  to  make  no 
offensive  remarks. "  It  took  three  hours  for  the  Con- 
federate army  to  march  out  and  stack  their  arms. 
In  the  afternoon  the  National  troops  marched  in  and 
took  possession  after  an  active  campaign  of  eighty 
days.  Grant's  loss  in  the  campaign  had  been  8, 575, 
of  which  4,236  fell  before  Vicksburg,  while  the 
Confederate  loss  had  been  12,000  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  8,000  by  disease  and  straggling.  The 
surrender  brought  in  31,600  prisoners,  172  cannon, 
eighty  siege  guns.  60,000  muskets,  and  a  large 
amoimt  of  ammunition,  together  with  an  immense 
amount  of  other  property,  consisting  of  railroad 
engines,  cars,  steamboats,  cotton,  etc.  It  was  also 
discovered  that  much  property  had  been  destroyed 
to  prevent  its  capture  Seven  hundred  and  ninety 
men  refused  to  be  paroled,  and  were  held  as  prison 
ers  of  war.  When  Gen.  Johnston  was  apprised  of 
the  fall  of  Vicksburg,  he  abandoned  his  attempts  to 
harass  the  rear  of  Grant  s  army,  and  withdrew  to 
Jackson.  His  position  was  there  untenable,  for 
Sherman  had  100  guns  planted  on  the  adjoining  hills. 
Johnston  retreated,  for  to  remain  was  disaster. 
Jackson  was  evacuated  on  the  night  of  July  16th, 
Johnston  retreating  to  Brandon,  100  miles  east  of 
Jackson  and  burning  his  bridges  behind  him.  Port 
Hudson  surrenderee!  to  Banks,  and  the  Mississippi 
was  open  for  commerce  through  its  entire  length,  or, 
as  President  Lincoln  expressed  it, "  The  mighty  river 
ran  unvexed  to  the  sea. "  It  was  universally  felt  that 
Grant  was  the  foremost  man  in  the  campaign.  His 
name  was  on  every  tongue.  He  was  at  once  ap- 
pointed a  major-general  in  the  regular  army  to  date 
from  July  4,  1863,  and  a  gold  medal  was  given  him  by 
congress.    He  had  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign  shown 
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his  capacity  for  liandliug  a  large  army,  and  cou- 
ducting  exteusire  moveraeuts.  He  had  boldness 
of  conception,  unlimited  resources  of  physical  and 
mental  power,  a  bulldog  persistence  of  purpose 
that  \Yould  not  be  moved  by  any  obstacle,  or  con- 
quered by  any  successicm  of  partial  defeats;  total  de- 
feat with  such  a  commander  was  not  possible. 
Toward  the  last  of  August,  Gen.  Grant  proceeded  on 
a  tour  of  inspection  through  his  department.  He 
reached  Xe ,v  Orleans  on  Sept.  2d.  As  he  w.-is  retiuu- 
ing  to  his  hotel  from  a  review  of  Ord's  corps, 
his  horses  became  frightened,  and  Grant  was 
accidentally  thrown,  striking  violently  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  so  severely  injuring  his  hip  as  to  con- 
fine Inm  to  hospital  care'  for  nearly  three  months. 
In  October  Secretary  Stanton  met  him  at  Indianapo- 
lis, and  together  they  proceeded  to  Louisville.  Here 
on  the  18th  the  .secretary  lianded  him  the  order  of  the 
president  giving  him  the  command  of  the  "  Jlilitary 
District  of  the  Mississippi,"  comprising  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Tennessee,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Cumber- 
land. This  order  gave  Grant  the  military  control  of 
all  the  territory  in  possession  of  the  government  from 
the  ^lississippi  river  to  the  Alleghan}' mountains,  and 
of  four  large  armies  under  Sherman,  Thomas,  Burn- 
side,  and  Hooker,  numbering  150,000  effective  men. 
Grant  went  at  once  to  Chattanooga  and  took  com- 
mand in  person.  Five  days  later  a  three  hours'  battle 
was  fought  at  Wauhatchie  in  Lookout  Valley,  result- 
ing in  a  Federal  victory,  and  the  opening  of  a  much- 
needed  line  of  communication  for  .supplies.  The  Con- 
federates under  Longstreet  had  a  signal  station  on  tlie 
top  of  Lookout  mountain,  at  an  altitude  of  2.000  feet 
and  surmounted  by  a  rugged  and  supposed  impreg- 
nable dome  of  rocks,  geographically  described  as  "a 
perpendicular  wall  of  limestone  over  which  no  wheel 
could  pass."  Grant  ordered  a  concentration  of  forc- 
es near  Chattanooga,  and  on  Nov.  23d,  one  month 
after  his  arrival,  began  the  series  of  battles  embrac- 
ing Chattanooga,  Orchard  Knob,  Lookout  Mountain, 
and  ilissionary  Ridge.  The  conflicts  extended  over 
three  days,  and  each  was  a  desperate  battle  in  itself. 
Grant  had.  all  told,  60,000  men,  but  they  were  on 
half  rations,  the  horses  were  technically  considered 
'  'wal  kiug  skeletons, "  and  dying  by  thousands  for  want 
of  forage.  At  the  end  of  the  three  days' fight,  the  Con- 
federates were  routed  and  driven  out  of  Tennessee; 
6,442  prisoners  were  taken,  with 40  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  7.000  .stands  of  small  arms.  Nov.  88tli 
Sherman  was  dispatched  with  a  force  to  Knoxville  to 
destroy  supplies  and  bridge  and  railway  commimi 
cations.  On  March  1,  1864.  Grant  was  nominated 
lieutenant-general,  the  grade  having  been  revived  by 
congress,  was  confirmed  by  the  senate  March  2d.  anil 
left  Nashville  in  obedience  to  an  order  calling  him  to 
■Washington,  March  4th.  His  new  commission  was 
handed  to  him  by  the  president  on  the  9th,  and  he 
was  given  formal  command  of  all  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  on  tlie  17th.  Grant  established  him- 
self at  Culpeper,  Va.,  with  the  army  of  tlie  Poto- 
mac The  entire  system  of  the  military  departments 
was  rearranged,  and  organized  into  distinct  armies 
wliicli  were  to  be  concentrated  on  command,  for  mov- 
ing simultaneously  and  operating  vigorously  and  con- 
tinuously Sherman  was  to  move  at  the  opening  of 
the  campaign,  toward  Atlanta,  against  Johnston  . 
Banks  had  56,000  men,  and  when  he  returned  from 
the  Red  river  expedition  was  to  operate  against  Mo 
bile  Sigel  with  26.000  was  to  move  dciwn  the  valley 
of  Virginia  against  Breckinridge;  JMciide  with  2S,000 
was  to  protect  the  department  of  Washington,  -which 
comprised  an  area  of  only  a  few  miles;  Butler  with 
47,000  was  to  a.scend  the. James  river  and  threaten 
Richmond;  Burnside  with  22,000  was  to  co  operate 
with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  numbering  97,000, 
and  Sheridan  was  to  command  the  cavalry.  The 
total  effective  strength  of  the  National  armies  as  le- 


ported  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the  army,  on  May 
1,  1864,  as  present  for  duty,  \\'as  662,345.  Those 
present  for  duty,  equipped,  numbered  533,447,  a 
difference  of  nearly  129,000.  President  Lincoln  had 
already  designated  the  "present  for  duty"  as  a 
"paper  army."  To  leave  Washington  imcovered 
would  hazard  the  safety,  not  only  of  the  capital, 
but  possibly  of  the  republic,  and  Grant  determined 
to  post  himself  between  Washington  and  the  Confed- 
erate army.  The  outlines  of  his  plan  were  commu- 
nicated only  to  his  most  important  and  most  trust- 
ed commanders.  They  were  not  even  divulged  to 
the  government.  Orders  were  given  the  different 
commands  to  move  forward  on  May  4th.  Grant 
started  by  crossing  the  Rapidan  on  the  nights  of  the 
4th  and  5th  (see  illustration  below),  the  5th,  6th  and 
7th  witnessed  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness  bet  ween  opposing  forces  aggregating  183,- 
000  men  The  "  Wilderness  "  was  a  wild  tract  of 
country  in  Orange  and  Spottsylvania  counties,  Va., 
bordering  on  the  Rapidan  river  Lee  showed  superior 
generalship  and  had  become  so  fully  informed  of 
Grant's  movements  that  he  advanced  his  own  army, 
and  for  a  lime  both  armies  were  moving  simultane- 
ously toward  each  other.  At  the  end  of  three  days 
Grant  had  hwt  a  total  of  31,398  killed,  wounded  and 
missing  Lee's  loss  was  never  known.  Grant  by 
strategic  movements  endeavored  to  outwit  Lee,  and 
a  long  series  of  battles  resulted.  On  the  7th  Lee 
moved  back  to  Spottsylvania.  Grant  moved  forward 
during  the  night  As  he  rode  along  by  the  lines  of 
troops,  he  was  recognized  and  wildly  cheered. 
It  was  the  first  heavy  fighting  done  by  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  under  his  leadership,  and 
the  grim  determination  of  his  manner  made  them 
grim  and  determined  to  be  worthy  of  their  command- 
er. Virginia  became  a  mighty  battle-ground.  Spott- 
sylvania, North  Anna,  Cold  Harbor,  Chickahominy 
followed,  and  by  the  time  Gi'ant  had  reached  the 
James  river  he  had  lost  an  additional  39,000  of  his 
troops.  He  made  his  headquarters  at  City  Point,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Appomattox  with  the  James,  and 
distant  twenty  miles  from  Richmond,  and  ten  from 
Petersburg.  A.ssaultswere  made  on  Petersburg  June 
15th,  16th,  17th  and  18th,  resulting  in  the  capture 
of  important  outworks,  and  the  possession  of  a  line 
clo.ser  to  Petersburg.  Lee  again  confronted  Grant 
at  City  Point,  and  the  whole  region  witnessed  heavy 
fighting.     Sheridan  had  been  busy  with  his  cavalry 


rnaking  raids  and  destroying  roads,  bridges  and  in- 
flicting other  damage,  and  rejoined  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  on  June  20th.  Gen.  Early  made  a  dash 
for  Washington  in  July,  drove  the  National  troops 
out  of  Martinsburg,  and  crossed  the  upper  Potomac. 
When  the  capital  learned  that  lie  was  advancing  on 
its  fortifications  from  the  north,  it  was  filled  with  the 
wildest  consternation.  Grant  showed  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  danger  and  hurled  the  5lh  corps  against 
the  daring  Confederate  leader,  and  Early  did  not  en- 
ter Washington.  The  city  and  the  country  also 
breathed  more  easily,  foi'  the  capital  had  been  saved, 
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even  in  the  veiy  midst  of  the  complications  existing 
In  and  about  Richmond  and  Petersburg.  At  a  later 
date,  Sept.  19th,  Sheridan  attacked  Early  at  Win- 
chester and  completely  routed  him.  He  pursued  him 
to  Fisher's  Hill  and  gained  another  victory.  Grant 
vras  steadily  making  movements  in  all  directions,  es- 
pecially toward  investing  Richmond  and  Petersburg, 
and  studying  to  prevent  Lee  from  detaching  troops. 
All  the  available  forces  were  working  in  obedience 
to  his  leadership.  He  ordered  several  movements 
against  the  two  primal  points,  Richmond  and  Peters- 
burg. Butler  was  ordered  to  advance  Sept.  29th, 
and  Port  Harrison  with  fifteen  guns  and  several  hun- 


dred prisoners  was  taken;  the  Confederates  tried  to 
recover  the  place  next  day,  but  every  assault  was  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  loss.  The  other  generals,  each  in 
his  own  department  were  grimly  carrying  out  orders 
from  headquarters,  sometimes  with  heavy  loss..  On 
Oct.  19th  Sheridan,  while  returning  towards  Win- 
chester from  Washington,  suddenly  heard  the  boom- 
ing of  cannon  in  the  distance  and  knew  that 
the  enemy  had  attacked  and  were  routing  his  for- 
ces. His  "Winchester  Ride,"  famed  in  song, 
turned  the  defeat  into  a  victory.  In  the  general 
complication  of  defeats  and  victories  Grant  was 
fearful  \est  Lee  should  suddenly  abandon  his  works 
and  fall  back  to  unite  with  Johnston's  forces  in 
an  attempt  to  crush  Sherman.  This  would  prove 
a  master  stroke,  and  Grant  enjoined  sleepless  vigi- 
lance on  all  his  generals,  and  prompt  reports  of  every 
movement.  So  passed  the  fall  and  winter  away.  On 
March  22,  1865,  President  Lincoln  visited  Gen.  Grant 
at  City  Point,  and  on  the  27th  Sherman  came.  On 
the  29th  Grant  issued  orders  for  a  general  advance. 
The  advance  was  made  from  many  points  with  vary- 
ing successes.  On  the  morning  of  Apr.  2d  an  assault 
was  begun  upon  the  lines  around  Petersburg.  The 
Union  forces  began  to  close  in  upon  the  inner  de- 
fences of  the  city.  Richmond  and  Petersburg  were 
evacuated  that  night,  and  the  National  forces  entered 
and  took  possession  on  the  morning  of  Apr.  3d.  On 
the  night  of  Apr.  2d  Grant  sent  Lee  a  note,  calling  his 
attention  to  the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance,  and 
asking  the  surrender  of  his  army.  Lee  said  he  was  not 
of  Grant's  opinion  as  to  the  hopelessness  of  further 
resistance,  but  asked  what  terms  would  be  offered. 
Grant  had  found  more  difficulties  than  he  had  antic- 
ipated :  a  more  skillful  general  in  opposition,  and 
a  more  stubborn  soldiery  than  he  had  ever  encoun- 
tered before,  yet  he  determined  not  to  change  his 
original  plans,  and  he  gave  orders  to  press  forward. 
One  week  later,  Apr. "8th,  Lee,  at  midnight,  sent 
another  note  to  Gi'ant,  saying,  he  had  not  proposed 
the  surrender  of  his  army,  but  desired  to  know 
whether  Grant's  proposals  would  lead  to  peace,  and 


suggested  a  meeting  in  person  at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning.  Grant  replied  that  the  meeting 
would  amount  to  nothing,  as  he  had  no  authority  to 
treat  regarding  peace.  His  mission  was  to  make  the 
South  lay  down  its  arms.  The  quicker  this  was 
done  the  better ;  thousands  of  lives  would  be  saved, 
and  millions  of  property  preserved.  Lee  would  not 
yield,  and  hostilities  were  immediately  renewed. 
The  next  day  Lee  found  himself  hemmed  in  by  cav- 
alry and  infantry.  Grant  received,  while  riding 
toward  Appomattox  Court  House,  a  note,  asking 
another  interview  in  accordance  with  the  sugges- 
tions contained  in  Grant's  letter  of  the  day  before. 
Grant  answered  by  offering  <o  meet  Lee  at  any 
place  the  latter  might  select.  After  some  formali- 
ties they  decided  on  meeting  in  the  McClean 
house  at  Appomattox.  It  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon when  the  interview  began.  Little  was  said, 
for  neither  was  in  the  habit  of  spending  words. 
The  decision  was  that  the  Confederate  army  sur- 
render ;  all  public  property  must  be  given  up  ;  the 
officers  might  retain  their  side  arms,  baggage,  and 
horses  ;  every  man  must  be  paroled  ;  and  every  man 
who  owned  a  horse  might  keep  it  to  work  on  his 
farm.  Terms  so  magnanimous  were  never  before 
offered  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  Federal, 
army,  when  the  news  was  heard,  went  wild.  When 
Grant  approached  salutes  were  fired  ;  shouts,  and 
cheers,  and  yells  indulged  in.  He  immediately  sent 
out  an  order,  "  The  war  is  over  ;  the  rebels  are  again 
our  countrymen,  and  the  best  sign  of  rejoicing  after 
the  victory  will  be  to  abstain  from  all  demonstrations 
in  the  field."  The  army  was  paroled.  Twenty 
thousand  stragglers  and  deserters  came  in  and  sur- 
rendered. The  war  was  at  an  end.  On  Apr.  10th 
Grant  went  to  Washington,  to  arrange  for  disband- 
ing the  armies.  Four  days  later  Lincoln  was  assas- 
sinated, and  Grant  would  probably  have  shared  the 
same  fate,  had. he  not  left  Washington  on  his  mili- 
tary business,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  as- 
sassins. On  the  17th  Mosby  and  his  guerrilla  band 
surrendered.  On  the  18th  Gen.  Sherman  received 
Johnston's  surrender,  but  the  terms  did  not  please 
Grant,  and  he  went  to  North  Carolina  to  conduct 
further  negotiations.  On  the  26th  Johnston's  army 
of  31,243  made  full  surrender,  and  received  parole. 
Grant  remaining  at  Raleigh, 
and  leaving  to  Sherman  the  full 
credit  of  the  capture.  On  May 
1st  Morgan  surrendered  ;  on 
May  4th  Taylor  surrendered 
10,000  in  Alabama ,  on  the 
same  date  the  Confederate  na- 
val forces  under  Com.  Farraud 
also  surrendered  ;  on  the  9th 
President  Johnson  issued  the 
proclamation  of  peace;  and  on 
the  lOtli  Jefferson  Davis  was 
captured.  As  the  news  flashed 
over  the  country,  other  sur- 
renders by  detached  commands 
rapidly  followed;  Kirby  Smith, 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  laid 
down  his  arms  on  the  26th, 
and,  when  that  had  been  done, 
there  was  not  an  armed  enemy 
left  in  the  states.  Grant  made 
Washington  his  headquarters. 
Wherever  he  went  he  was  greet- 
ed with  ovations;  honors  were 
heaped  upon  him  from  every  hand,  and  he  was  uni- 
versally hailed  as  the  country's  deliverer.  After  the 
incessant  strain  of  four  years'  labor  in  the  field,  the 
war  being  ended  and  peace  fully  secured,  Gen.  Grant 
determined  to  get  away  as  far  as  possible  from  every- 
thing suggestive  of  war.  Consequently  he  devoted  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August  of  the ' '  peace  year ' ' 
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to  a  recreation  tour  through  the  northern  states  and 
Canada.  On  his  return  he  was  welcomed  by  a  dem- 
onstration that  exceeded  anything  of  a  hlse  nature  that 
the  city  had  witnessed  before.  The  banquet  and  recep- 
tion, and  the  manifestations  of  the  people  in  their 


greetings  were  of  the  most  extravagant  kind.  A 
special  characteristic  of  Grant's  determination  to  see 
fair  play  was  shown  in  his  action  regarding  Gen. 
Lee.  Inasmuch  as  Lee's  operations  had  been  princi- 
pally in  Virginia,  the  U.  S.  court  in  that  state  had 
seen  fit  to  summon  the  grand  .lury,  and  find  various 
indictments  against  him,  as  well  as  other  officers 
prominent  in  the  civil  war.  Two  months  after  the  close 
of  the  war  Lee  made  a  written  application  to  have 
extended  to  him  the  privileges  given  those  included  in 
the  proclamation  of  amnesty  issued  by  President 
Johnson.  The  letter  was  referred  to  Grant,  and  he 
endorsed  on  it :  "Respectfully  forwarded  through 
the  secretary  of  war  to  the  president,  with  the  earnest 
recommendation  that  the  application  of  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee  for  pardon  and  amnesty  be  granted  him." 
President  .Tolmson  was  Ijitter  against  all  the  defeated 
foes  of  the  Union,  and  seemed  by  his  every  act  to 
endeavor  to  wound  their  manly  pride.  When  he 
began  his  embittered  pressure  on  Lee,  that  general 
wrote  a  letter  to  Grant.  Grant  wrote  to  the  president: 
"  In  my  opinion,  the  officers  and  men  paroled  at  Ap- 
pomattox Court  House  cannot  be  tried  for  treason  so 
long  as  they  preserve  the  terms  of  their  parole.  .  .  . 
The  action  of  Judge  Underwood  in  Norfolk  has  al- 
ready had  an  injurious  eiTect,  and  I  would  ask  that 
he  be  ordered  to  quash  all  indictments  found  against 
paroled  prisoners  of  war,  and  to  desi.st  from  further 
prosecution  of  them."  He  declared  that  in  his  posi- 
tion as  commanding  general  he  had  a  right  to  accord 
the  terms,  and  the  president  was  bound  to  respect 
the  agreements  entered  into  by  him.  He  went  so  far 
as  to  threaten  to  re.sign  his  po.sition  in  the  army  if 
such  a  gross  breach  of  good  faith  should  be  perpe- 
trated under  the  circumstances.  He  gained  his 
point,  but  a  chilled  feeling  between  him  and  Presi- 
dent Johnson  grew  into  a  daily  increasing  estrange- 
ment, which  was  never  healed.  Congress,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  military  valor,  created  for  him  the 
grade  of  general.    This  was  not  enough,  but  corpora- 


tions and  societies  presented  him  with  swords,  and 
private  citizens  urged  him  to  accept  residences.  In 
December  of  the  victorious  year,  after  his  tour  in 
the  North,  he  made  a  journey  of  inspection  through 
the  South.  Tlie  result  of  his  observations  was  em- 
bodied in  a  report  to  congress,  and  became  the  basis 
of  important  features  in  the  drafting  of  the  recon- 
struction laws.  The  civil  war  was  scarcely  getting 
its  smoke  cleared  away  when  a  Fenian  disturbance 
broke  out  along  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  threat- 
ened unpleasant  disturbances  in  the  country's  rela- 
tions with  England.  Various  outbreaks  had  occurred 
at  points  along  the  border,  but  Grant  made  a  visit  to 
Buffalo  in  June,  1866,  and  such  effective  measures 
were  taken  that  Fenianism  not  only  ceased  its  men- 
acing attitude,  but  went  into  retirement.  Gen. 
Grant  and  President  Johnson  had  radically  different 
views  regarding  the  management  of  the  South  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  President  Johnson  as  ex- 
oj^cjo  general-in-chief  of  the  army,  desiring  to  be  rid 
of  Grant,  issued  a  special  order  sending  him  out  of 
the  country,  to  wit,  on  a  special  mission  to  Mexico. 
Grant,  although  not  a  lawyer,  saw  the  trick.  He 
declined  the  honor,  giving  as  his  reason  that  it  was 
not  a  military,  but  a  diplomatic,  mission,  and  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  decline  a  civil  appointment. 
Grant  afterward  obtained,  through  congress,  the  en- 
tire control  of  affairs  relating  to  the  southern  states, 
and  in  August,  1867,  was  appointed  by  President 
Johnson  secretary  of  war  ad  interim  while  Secretary 
Stanton  was  under  suspension.  Grant  protested 
against  this  action,  and  much  dissension  ensued,  but 
he  held  the  office  until  Jan.  4,  1868,  when,  the  sen- 
ate refusing  to  confirm  the  suspension  of  Stan- 
ton, Grant  promptly  retired,  greatly  to  the  presi- 
dent's annoyance.  Although  the  two  men  were 
constantly  opposed  to  each  other  in  their  views 
regarding  the  government  of  the  nation,  Grant's 
conduct  was  of  so  dignified  a  character  that  he 
daily  grew    in    popularity    with    the    peoi^le.     At 


the  Chicago  convention,  held  May  20,  1868,  he 
was  nominated  for  the  presidency  on  the  first  ballot, 
and  when  the  election  occurred  in  November,  out  of 
394  electoral  votes  cast  for  president.  Grant  received 
214,  and  Seymour,  the  democratic  candidate,  eighty 
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—the  former  carrying  twenty-six  states  as^ainst  eight 
claimed  by  his  rival.  On  March  4,  1869,  thfi  vic- 
torious general  took  the  oath  as  chief  executive  of 
the  United  States.  Grant  had  never  had  any  po 
litical  experience.  In  his  early  life  his  politics  had 
been  democratic,  and  his  only  presidential  vote  had 
been  cast  in  1856  for  James  Buchanan.  In  his 
presidential  career  he  was  indebted  to  his  shrewd 
common  sense  for  the  excellence  of  much  of  his  ad- 
ministration, while  to  his  ignorance  of  human  nature 


outside  of  military  life,  will,  by  posterity,  be  charged 
his  failures.  In  the, selection  of  friends  he  was  ex- 
tremely cautious,  giving  his  confidences  to  but  very 
few.  Many  so-called  friends  made  their  way  to  him, 
but  never  succeeded  in  being  cordially  received. 
They  either  forced  themselves,  or  were  forced,  upon 
him,  and  he,  while  frequently  imposed  upon,  gener- 
ally succeeded  in  riddipg  himself  of  their  unpleasant 
companionship.  In  the  hands  of  cunning  and  un- 
scrupulous politicians  he  was  powerless  to  defend 
himself,  and  such  men  used  their  influence  most  un- 
fortunately for  his  reputation  and  the  country  when 
it  served  their  purpose.  During  his  first  term  of  office 
occurred  the  Credit  Mobilior  scandal,  in  connection 
with  the  building  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  but 
in  all  the  investigations  made  in  connection  with  the 
matter,  no  stain  ever  rested  on  Grant.  There  came 
another  scandal,  the  "Back-pay"  afl:air,  where  cer- 
tain laws  regarding, salaries  had  been  passed,  retro- 
active in  their  character,  but  his  manhood  never 
wavered,  and  his  personal  integrity  always  remained 
unquestioned.  Four  years  of  a  presidential  life 
found  him  at  its  end  in  the  same  condition  as  at  its 
beginning,  calm,  imperturbable,  invariably  silent, 
smoking  a  cigar,  whose  rising  smoke  seemed  never  to 
be  absent  from  him,  and  calmly  regarding  the  silent 
workings  of  various  political  enemies,  who  declared 
they  had  "found  a  bigger  man  than  old  Grant." 
The  lamented  Horace  Greeley  was  placed  in  the 
presidential  contest  of  1872  against  Grant.  Greeley, 
as  the  editor  of  the  New  York  "Tribune,''  wielded 
an  immense  influence  throughout  the  country,  but 
while  the  people  respected  him  as  one  of  the  ablest 
editors  of  the  age,  the  fact  was  recognized  that  he 
was  neither  a  statesman  nor  a  military  man — neither 
fitted  for  the  senate  or  the  camp.  Grant  carried 
thirty-one  states,  the  largest  vote  ever  given  for  any 
president.  Greeley  carried  only  six  states,  and  died 
of  a  broken  heart  before  his  sixty-six  electoral  votes 
could  be  cast.  Grant's  second  administration  was 
mainly  important  for  the  passage  of  the  "Resumption 
act "  in  January,  1875,  and  the  detection  and  punish- 
ment of  the  ringleaders  in  the  notorious  "  Whiskey 
ring,"  of  which  many  were  men  of  great  personal  in- 
fluence, and  with  friends  claiming  to  hold  very  im- 
portant positions  near  the  president  himself.  At  the 
end  of  his  second  term,  Grant,  afteryieldingthe  presi- 
dential chair  to  his  successor,  decided  to  break  loose 
from  all  ties  connected  with  labor,of  any,  sort,  and 
enjoy  a  needed  rest.  He  had,  at  differfent  times, 
seen  about  all  there  was  to  be'  seen  of  the  northern 


part  of  the  Western  hemisphere,  and  he  planned 
for  a  journey  in  foreign  countries.  He  set  sail  ou 
May  17,  1877.  from  Philadelphia  on  the  steamer 
Indiana,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  his  son  Frederick 
and  a  private  secretary,  his  first  objective  point  being 
England.  His  departure  was  the  occasion  for  a 
memorable  demonstration.  Distinguished  men  from 
both  civil  and  military  life  assembled  to  do  him 
honor.  A  fleet  of  naval  and  commercial  vessels  and 
river  craft,  ^aily  decorated  with  the  choicest  banners, 
convoyed  his  steamer;  crowds  lined  the  shore,  mak- 
ing the  air  resound  with  their  repeated  cheers  ;  bells 
on  all  sides  pealed  lustily  in  his  honor;  whistles 
from  mills  and  factories  in  every  direction  added  their 
cheerings  to  the  general  din,  and  flags  without  num- 
ber saluted  as  he  floated  down  the  stream  toward  the 
ocean.  On  the  28th  of  May  he  received  the  first  of  the 
grand  series  of  ovations  in  foreign  lands,  which 
for  two  years  and  four  months  constituted  a  tri- 
umphal tour  never  experienced  by  even  a  Roman 
or  Oriental  monarch.  On  his  arrival  at  Liverpool 
the  river  Mersey  was  covered  with  vessels  .dis- 
playing the  flags  of  all  nations,  and  vieing  with  each 
other  in  their  demonstrations  of  welcome.  He  was 
entertained  by  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  accorded  the  "freedom"  of  the  chief 
cities,  which  meant  the  granting  of  citizenship. 
Upon  leaving  England  he  visited  the  continent,  and 
his  welcome  by  every  class  of  people,  from  royalty 
to  peasants,  was  of  the  most  heartfelt  kind.  He  re- 
ceived the  most  elaborate  of  hero  worship.  The 
U.  S.  man-of-war  Vandalia  had  been  placed  at  his 
service,  and  on  board  that  vessel  he  made  a  cruise 
of  the  Mediterranean,  visiting  all  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries. Thence  on  JUn.  23,  1879,  he  sailed  for  India, 
arriving  in  Bombay,  Feb.  12th;  from  there  visiting 
such  points  of  interest  as  suited  his  pleasure.  The 
greetings  he  received  were  the  greetings  given  to  a 
loved  emperor  making  a  triumphal  tour  through  his 
own  realms.  He  visited  Burmah,  the  Malacca  pe- 
ninsula, Siam,  Cochin  China,  Hong  Kong.  He  went 
into  the  interior  of  the  mighty  empire  of  China.  At 
Pekin,  he  was  oiHcially  asked  by  the  reigning  prince 
to  act  as  "sole  arbitrator  "  in  the  settlement  of  a 
dispute  between  his  country  and  Japan,  concerning 
the  Loo  Choo  islands.  Grant's  plans  prevented  his 
spending  time  to  enter  upon  the  duties  pertaining  to 
an  arbitrator,  but  after  an  examination  of  the  ques- 
tions involved,  he  gave  his  advice  on  the  subject, 
and  the  matter  was  subsequently  settled  without 
war  between  the  nations  involved.  On  June  21st 
he  reached  Nagasaki,  Japan,  where  he  became  the 
guest  of  the  Mikado.  The  entertainments  given  in 
his  honor  exceeded  anything  ev^er  before  known  in 
the  history  of  the  empire.  He  sailed  from  Yoko- 
hama for  home  Sept  3, 1879,  and  touched  the  Ameri- 
can shores  at  San  J'rancisco,  Sept.  20th.  He  had 
not  been  on  the  Pacific  coast  since  he  had  served 
there  as  a  second  lieutenant,  twenty-seven  years 
before.  The  reception  that  was  given  him  on  his 
arrival  was  royal  in  the  extreme;  the  demonstration 
in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  on  his  arrival  form- 
ing a  pageant  never  before  witnessed  on  the  Pacific 
shore.  Banquets  and  receptions  met  him  every- 
where, until  he  sought  the  retirement  of  his  private 
home.  In  1880  he  visited  Cuba  and  Mexico,  and 
another  series  of  ovations  persistently  followed  him. 
On  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  went  with 
his  family  to  his  old  home,  Galena,  111.  The  pop- 
ular feeling  in  his  favor  was  such  that  in  1880 
a  movement  was  begun  for  his  renomination  to 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  Overtures 
were  made  to  draw  him  into  an  active  canvass  for 
the  purpose  of  accomplishing  the  result.  The 
convention  gathered  in  Chicago,  in  June,  1880, 
and  when  his  name  as  the  candidate  was  presented, 
there    was  a    wild    excitement.      For    thirty  -  six 
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ballots  tlic  iron-clad  vote  for  (iraut  was  306,  with 
slight  variations  ranging  l)ctwwn  303  and  313. 
There  was  a  strange  opixisition  in  cerlain  diri'dinns, 
for,  while  he  had  man}'  warm  friends,  tlu're  was  u 
traditional  sentiment  against  a  "third  presidential 
term."  The  contest  was  \erv  hot,  and  in  honor  of 
tJie  loyalty  of  the  "306  "  plniged  friends  of  Grant, 
an  iron  medal  was  cast  and  secured  by  each  of  the 


"loyal  306 "as  a  souvenir  of  the  effort  to  secure 
Grant  for  a  third  term.  After  a  long  anil  exciting 
contest,  a  compromise  «as  effected  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  Gen.  James  A.  Garfield,  who  was  subsequent- 
ly elected.  On  Christmas  eve  of  1883,  while  in  front 
of  his  residence  at  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  Gen.  Grant 
slipped  upon  an  icy  sidewalk,  and  received  such  in- 
juries, especially  in  the  region  of  the  hip,  that  he 
was  never  after  able  to  walk  without  the  aid  of  a 
crutch.  His  military  and  public  life  having  ended, 
and  finding  his  income  insufficient  for  the  proper 
maintenance  of  his  family,  he  invested  his  entire 
capital  of  saved  moneys  in  a  banking  house,  where 
one  of  his  sons  was  intei'csted.  He  took  no  part  in 
the  management  of  the  business,  but  trusted  the 
firm  implicitly.  In  May,  1884,  through  a  series  of  un- 
blushing frauds,  the  firm  became  bankrupt,  and  the 
man  who  had  wielded  the  destinies  of  a  nation  found 
himself  completely  swindled  by  the  skillful  manipu- 
lation of  a  single  unscrupulous  partner.  In  order  to 
save  the  firm  witli  which  his  name  was  coiuiected 
from  absolute  ruin,  Gen.  Grant,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Ferdinand  Ward,  the  wreokoi-  of  this  concern,  .went 
to  William  H.  Vandeiliilt,  and  .sought  tempoj-ary 
financial  relief  for  the  firm.  Vanderbilt  granted  it 
as  a  personal  favor  to  Gen.  Grant,  and  drew  his 
check  for  |100,000.  The  cheek  was  u.se(l.  In  a 
few  days  the  firm  collapsed.  Vanderbilt  had  not 
required  any  security,  but  Grant,  tru(^  to  the  instinc- 
tive integrity  of  liis  nature,  immediately  went  to  his 
friend  and  tleposited  with  him  all  the  swords,  gifts, 
medals  a,nd  valuables  of  every  kind  that  ]i(t  had  at 
different  times  received,  as  a  ]iartial  .security  for  the 
loan.  The  entire  collection  of  swords,  gold-headed 
canes,  medals,  lare  coins,  and  S|iccially  prei)ared 
docuin.Mits  presented  by  different  eitic'S,  govei-nments 
and  nations,  were  afterward  returned  by  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt to  .Airs.  Gnint,  and  eventually  the  entire  collec- 
tion was  deposited  in  the  National  museum  at  Wash- 
ington. Among  the  portraits  painted  of  Gen.  firant, 
that  by  Healy  for  the  Union  league  club  in  1865,  and 
one  executed  in  Paris  in  1877,  one  by  Le  (Hear  for 
the  White  House  in  W.'isiiington,  a  second  by  the 
same  artist  for  the  Calumet  club  of  Chicago,  and  one 
by  Ulke  for  the  war  department,  are  i-egarded  as 
among  the  best.  A  marble  bust  in  the  war  department 
by  lliram  Powers,  is  ranked  among  the  finest  of  .sculp- 
tured work.  In  1HK4,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  (Icn. 
Grant  was  attacked  by  a  disease  which  |>i'oved  to  be 
cancer  at  the  root  of  the  tongui',  and  which  idtimate- 
ly  caused  his  death.     On  Nlarch  4,   18H.~),  congress 


unanimously  jiassed  a. bill  creating  him  a  general  on 
the  retired  list,  thus  restoring  him  to  his  former  rank 
with  full  pay.  On  June  16th  of  that  year  the  prog- 
ress of  his  disease  became  so  alarming  that  the  suf- 
fering warrior  was  removeil  to  Mt.  McGregor,  near 
Saratoga,  where  the  ('ottage  of  Joseph  W.  Drexel 
had  been  placed  at  his  disjiosal.  Two  days  after  his 
arrival  he  wrote  upon  a  card:  "It  is  just  a  week 
to-day  .since  I  have  spoken.  My  suffeiing  is  con- 
tinuous." An  anxious  month  then  ensued,  during 
which  the  united  heart  of  the  nation  was  stirred  to 
its  inmost  depths  with  sympathy  and  soirow.  On 
July  31st  an  alarming  relapse  set  in,  and  frinn  that 
time  the  entire  griefstricken  family  were  gathered 
about  his  bedside,  until  Thursday  morning,  July 
35,  1885,  when  death  released  him  from  his  i)ains. 
Almost  the  only  contribution  to  literature  that  Gen. 
Grant  ever  indulged  in,  previous  to  the  fading  days 
of  his  life,  was  an  article,  entitled  "An  Unde- 
served Stigma,"  published  in  the  "North  Ameri- 
can Review  "  for  December,  1883,  which  he  wrote 
in  reference  to  the  case  of  Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter. 
Soon  after  this  the  "  Century  "  magazine  asked  him 
for  a  series  of  articles  on  his  campaigns.  He  pre- 
pared four.  In  1884,  after  receiving  handsonu!  offers 
from  several  publishers,  he  began  the  preparation  in 
two  octavo  volumes  of  "Personal  Recollections," 
in  which  he  told  the  story  of  his  life  down  to  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  signed  the  contract  for  the 
publication  of  this  work  Feb.  37,  1885,  and  linished 
the  proof-reading  four  days  before  his  death.  Eight 
years  later  Mrs.  Grant  had  already  leceived  nearly 
$500,000  from  the  sales  of  this  work.  As  a  man 
Grant  had  simple  habits,  marked  force  of  character, 
and  great  pertinacity.  In  war  he  was  remorseless; 
in  peace  magnanimous.  In  manner  he  was  modest 
and  unassuming,  and  possessed  a  character  of  singu- 
lar purity.  He  wrote  in  his  "Personal  Recollec- 
tions "  that  he  had  nevei'  uttered  a  profane  word,  and 
never  told  or  willingly  listened  to  an  impure  story. 
Among  the  numerous  in.stitutions  which  stand  as 
monuments  to  his  memory  is  the  U.  S.  Grant  uni- 
versity, C'hattanooga,  Tenn.  (see  illustration  on  this 
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page),  to  the  erection  of  which  he  made  the  first  con- 
tribution. The  miiversity  was  founded  forthe  benefit 
of  the  ])Oor  whites  of  the  mountain  districts  of  Tennes- 
see, and  Gen.  Grant,  on  nudcinghis  contribution,  said: 
"  I  want  to  help  the  class  of  jicople  for  whom  this 
school  isbeing  ('St  ablished,  for  I  believe  a  (.'hrisii^ni  edu- 
cation among  the  masses  of  the  mounlainons  Ccnli'al 
South  isnowani'ccssity."  11  is  remains  wei-e  l:ik<Mi  to 
New  York,  escoited  by  a  detachment  of  U.  H.  lr.i:>]irt, 
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and  a  body  of  veterans  of  the  war.  The  public  fu- 
neral occurred  Aug.  8,  1885,  and  was  by  far  the 
most  impressive  spectacle  of  the  kind  ever  known 
in  this  country.  The  morning  dawned  that  day 
upon  weather  of  well-nigh  perfect  loveliness,  and  not 
a  hitch  or  mishap  marred  the  execution  of  the  truly 
admirable  programme.  New  York,  a  city  that  has 
witnessed  so  many  splendid  pageants  in  its  history, 
and  has  ever  been  among  the  first  to  render  popular 
tribute  to  the  nation's  heroes,  was  filled  with  count- 
less throngs  of  strangers, 
pouring  in  from  every  corner 
of  the  land,  without  distinc- 
tion of  color  or  section,  to  add 
to  the  mighty  host  of  sincere 
mourners.  The  streets  were 
draped  in  black,  stores  and 
re.sidences  alike  being  cov- 
ered with  the  emblems  of 
grief;  flags  drooped  at  half- 
mast,  and  even  the  surg- 
ing crowds  on  tlie  sidewalks,  pressed  against  each 
other  in  a  compact  mass,  spoke  only  in  murmurs, 
and  wore  an  attitude  of  hushed  expectancy.  It  was 
shortly  after  ten  o'clock  when  the  procession  finally 
started  from  the  venerable  City  hall,  the  place 
where  the  beloved  and  honored  reraains'had  been 
lying  in  state  for  two  days,  viewed  by  350,000 
people,  while  a,  guard  of  honor,  chosen  from  the 
national  troops,  the  state  militia,  the  comrades  of 
the  Grand  array  of  the  republic,  and  the  police  of 
the  city,  had  watched  the  bier  with  jealous  care 
continuously.  The  line  of  march  was  up  Broadway 
to  Fourteenth  street.  Fifth  avenue  and  Boulevard 
to  Riverside  park.  'The  procession  was  divided  into 
three  main  sections — the  military  escort,  the  veteran 
mourners,  and  the  civic  division.  At  the  head  rode 
the  dignified  figure  of  Maj.-Gen.  Wiufleld  Scott 
Hancock,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding  military  depart- 
ment of  the  Atlantic.  Behind  him  in  columns  of 
eights  were  the  mounted  aides,  the  cream  of  the  na- 
tional guard  and  U.  S.  army  and  navy  oflicers — a 
splendid  company  of  fifty-six  in  all;  then  came  a 
detachment  of  500  regular  troops,  and  after  them  a 
naval  brigade  of  875  marines,  led  by  Com.  H.  B. 
Robeson,  on  duty  at  the  navy  yard,  with  three 
aides.  'The  state  troops  appeared  next,  commanded 
by  Maj.-Gen.  Alexander  Shaler  and  twelve  aides. 
New  York  was  represented  in  the  first,  second,  third 
and  fourth  brigades  ;  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  and  Virginia  .sent  full  contingents,  and 
the  veteran  guards  swelled  this  division  to  over  12,000. 
The  funeral  car  was  now  in  sight,  drawn  by  twenty- 
four  horses  draped  in  mourning,  led  by  as  many  col- 
ored grooms.  The  catafalque  was  preceded  by  the 
six  carriages  of  tlie  clergy  and  physicians,  and  the 
eight  carriages  occupied  by  the  pallbearers,  twelve 
men,  whose  names  would  have  added  lustre  to  any 
funeral  rite,  and  are  worthy  of  record  here  :  Gen. 
William  T.  Sherman,  U.S.A.;  Lieut.-Gen.  Philip H. 
Sheridan,  U.S.A.;  Adm.  David  D.  Porter,  U.S.N.; 
Rear-Adm.  .John  L.  Worden,  U.S.N. ;  Gen.  Joseph 
E.  Johnston  of  Virginia  ;  Gen.  Simon  B.  Buckner 
of  Kentucky;  A.  J.  Drexelof  Pennsylvania;  George 
8.  Boutwell  of  Massachusetts;  George  W.  Chi  Ids  of 
Pennsylvania;  John  A.  Logan  of  Illinois;  George 
Jones  and  Oliver  Hoyt  of  New  York.  Two  of  this 
number  traveled  mauy  miles  to  pay  a  fitting  tribute 
at  the  obsequies  of  him  whom  they  had  known  in 
war  as  a  brave  soldier  and  honorable  foe,  and  in 
after  life  as  a  statesman  of  iron  principles  and  noble 
ambition.  Following  the  funeral  car  were  the 
350  carriages  of  the  mourners,  among  whom,  be- 
sides the  immediate  family  and  relatives,  were 
Grant's  old  staff  and  cabinet,  President  Cleveland, 
Vice-President  Hendricks,  members  of  the  cabinet, 
Ex-Presidents  Hayes  and  Arthur,  members  of  the 


U.  S.  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  members  of 
the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  governor  of  New  York  and 
staff,  foreign  ministers,  diplomatic  and  consular  offi- 
cers who  had  served  under  Grant,  the  governors  of 
sixteen  states,  the  mayors  of  ten  cities,  the  committee 
of  one  hundred,  and  Gen.  Schofield,  Adm.  Jouett, 
and  Com.  Chandler,  with  their  respective  staffs.  The 
veterans  and  G.  A.R.  posts  mustered  over  18,000  men, 
and  were  commanded  by  Maj.-Gen.  Daniel  E.  Sickles 
and  a  large  staff.  The  civic  division,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Maj.-Gen.  M.  T.  McMahonand  aides,  which 
contained  large  deputations  from  such  organizations 
as  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Yoi-k  historical 
society.  Chamber  of  commerce,  Union  league  club, 
ex-Confederate  veterans'  association.  New  York  stock 
exchange,  Produce  exchange.  Cotton  exchange,  and 
Maritime  association,  ended  this  vast  array  of  mar- 
shaled hosts,  which  reached  the  total  number  of  43,  - 
500.  It  was  close  upon  five  o'clock  when  the  funeral 
car  arrived  at  the  temporary  tomb  in  Riverside  park, 
where  another  great  throng  had  been  waiting  for 
hours  to  view  the  ceremony  of  interment  from  the 
best  possible  vantage  ground.  The  minute  guns 
from  the  men-of-war  in  the  placid  river  below  belched 
forth  their  salutes,  and  the  government  band  played 
a  solemn  dirge  as  the 
coffin  was  lifted  from 
the  car  and  placed 
at  the  door  of  the 
vault.  Surrounding 
the  bier,  in  addition 
to  the  small  family 
group,  were  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  and 
cabinet.  Ex  -  Presi- 
dents Hayes  and  Arthur, 
Gens.  Slierman,  Sheridan 
and  Hancock,  also  the 
Confederate  generals 
Johnston  and  Buckner,  with 
faces  expressive  of  deep 
emotion,  William  M.  Ev- 
arts,  John  Sherman,  and 
others  equally  well  known 
to  fame,  The  Grand  army 
ritual  was  impressively  per- 
formed by  Grant's  old  post 
(George  G.  Meade  post  No. 
1  of  Philadelphia).  It  com- 
menced with  these  words. 
^'God  of  battles!  Father 
of  all !  Amidst  this  mourn- 
ful assemblage  we  seek  Thee,  with  whom  there  is  no 
death  ! "  Succeeding  the  utterance  of  the  word 
"Amen"  a,  wreath  of  evergreen  was  laid  on  the 
casket,  together  with  a  spray  of  white  flowers.  A 
bugler  of  the  regular  array  played  a  call,  the  rever- 
ential crowd  lifted  their  hats  in  unison,  and  Bishop 
Harris  pronounced  the  benediction  in  measured 
tones.  "Taps"  were  then  sounded  by  the  trum- 
peter. As  the  sweet,  plaintive  notes  rolled  out  they 
actually  seemed  to  falter  a  moment — the  trumpeter 
could  scarcely  control  his  feelings,  Sherman's  gray 
head  drooped  at  the  familiar  sound  and  he  wept  as 
a  child,  Sheridan  brushed  his  hand  quickly  across 
his  face;  tears  came  to  Johnston's  eyes,  while  Buck- 
ners  stern  countenance  trembled  with  evident  emo- 
tion. As  the  casket  was  slowly  borne  within  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  tomb,  the  two  Southerners 
turned  instinctively  to  the  grief -stricken  relatives  and 
extended  their  hands  m  silent  .sympathy.  The  iron 
gates  were  closed,  and  immediately  the  momentous 
fact  was  announced  to  the  sorrowing  city  and  coun- 
try for  miles  around  by  thundering  salutes  from  the 
artillery.  A  corapany  of  eight  regulars  then  mounted 
guard  opposite  the  entrance,  and  the  immense  assem- 
blage gradually  dispersed   from  the  scene.      'The 
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temporary  vault  is  a  small  square-walled  shell  of 
red  and  black  brick,  with  stone  trimmings,  and  a 
high  semi-cylindrical  roof  of  brick,  coated  with  as- 
phalt._  Each  of  the  barred  gales  discloses  the  letter 
'■G''in  the  centre  of  a  wreath.  In  almost  every 
detail  it  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  tomb  of  Henry  Sleigs, 
near  Callao,  Peru.  The  magnificent  monument  now 
(1893)  in  process  of  erection,  of  which  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  by  e.\-Presideut  Harrison  Apr.  27, 
1892,  when  completed  will  be  one  of  the  most  superb 
mausoleums  in  the  world  (see  illustration);  an  appro- 
priate tribute  from  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  the  memory  of  the  savior  of  the  Union.  The 
Grant  biographies  include:  "Military  History  of 
Ulvsses  S.  Grant,  from  April,  1861,  toApril,  1865," 
by  Adam  Badeau  (3  vols.,  New  York,  1867-68); 
"  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,"  by 
James  Grant  Wilson  (1868  ;  revised  and  enlarged 
edition,  1886),  and  "Around  the  World  with  General 
Grant,"  by  John  Russell  Young  (1880). 

GRANT,  Julia  Dent,  wife  of  President  U.  S. 
Grant,  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Jan.  26,  1826,  the 
daughter  of  Frederick  and  Ellen  (Wrenshall)  Dent, 
and  granddaughter  of  Capt.  George  Dent.  Through 
her  mother  she  is  descended  from  John  Wrenshall, 
who  emigrated  from  England  to  America  to  escape 
religious  persecution,  and  settled  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Miss  Dent  was  educated  at  a  boarding-school, 
and  soon  after  completing  her  ed- 
ucation met  Lieut.  Grant,  who  was 
then  stationed  in  St.  Louis.  After 
an  engagement  of  five  years,  they 
were  married  on  Aug.  32,  1848. 
Mrs.  Grant  accompanied  her  hus- 
band to  Detroit,  Mich., and  to  Sack- 
ett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  and  during  the 
civil  war  was  with  him  whenever 
it  was  practicable.  During  the 
eight  years  that  Mrs.  Grant  passed 
in  the  Wiaite  House,  she  presided 
with  grace  and  dignity.  The  build- 
ing was  refurnished  with  great 
elegance,  and  all  entertainments 
were  conducted  on  a  scale  of  mag- 
nificence. When  President  Grant 
left  the  WhiteHouse,Mrs.  Grant  ac- 
companied him  on  his  trip  around 
the  world,  and  shared  in  the  at- 
tentions bestowed  upon  him.  She 
always  expressed  great  faith  in  her  husband's  ability 
to  fill  any  position  to  which  he  might  be  called,  even 
at  a  time  when  his  future  looked  very  dark.  Mrs. 
Grant  has  been  a  devoted  wife  and  mother,  finding 
her  truest  happiness  in  her  home.  After  Gen.  Grant's 
death  congress  passed  a  bill  giving  his  widow  a  pen- 
sion of  $5,000  a  year. 

COliFAX,  Schuyler,  vice-president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  March 
33,  1833,  being  a  posthumous  child.  He  was  the 
grandson  of  Gen.  William  Colfax,  who  was  born  in 
Connecticut  in  1760  and  was  captain  commandant 
of  Washington's  guards.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
Capt.  Colfax  married  Hester  Schuyler,  a  daughter 
of  Gen.  Philip  Schuyler,  and  their  third  son  was 
named  Schuyler.  He  held  the  position  of  teller  in 
the  Mechanics'  Bank  of  New  York  city,  but  died 
while  he  was  still  a  young  man,  leaving  his  name 
and  little  else  to  his  son,  the  subject  of  the  present 
sketch.  The  boy  received  his  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  New  York,  but  before  he  was  eleven 
years  of  age  obtained  .service  as  a  clerk  in  a  store. 
His  mother  married  again  and  with  her  family,  in- 
cluding Schuyler,  went  West,  settling  in  New  Car- 
lisle, Ind.  Young  Schuyler's  stepfather,  Mr.  Mat- 
thews, being  elected  county  auditor  of  St.  Joseph 
county,  appointed  his  stepson  his  deputy  and  took 
him  to  South  Bend,  which,  from  that  time  forward. 


became  the  home  of  Mr.  Colfax.  Here,  besides  his 
regular  duties,  he  took  an  interest  in  journalism  and 
during  two  winters  was  in  Indianapolis  as  senate  re- 
porter for  the  "State  Journal."  In  1845 Mr.  Colfax 
became  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  St.  Joseph 
"Valley  Register,"  and  the  new  paper  soon  became 
considered  one  of  the  very  best  iu  the  state,  while  it 
achieved  a  wide  circulation.  Its  politics  was  at  first 
whig,  Mr.  Colfax  being  a  very  ardent  admirer  of 
Henry  Clay.  He  was  a  member  and  one  of  the  sec- 
retaries of  the  national  convention  of  1848,  which 
nominated  Geo.  Taylor  for  the  presidency.  In  1851 
Mr.  Colfax  was  nominated  by  the  whigs  of  his  dis- 
trict as  their  candidate  for  congress,  and  was  nearly 
elected,  although  the  district  was  strongly  demo- 
cratic. In  1852  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  national 
convention  which  nominated  Gen.  Scott  for  the 
presidency.  Gen.  Scott  was,  however,  defeated, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  last  days  of  the  old  whig 
party  had  come.  In  1854  Mr.  Colfax  was  nominated 
for  congress  by  the  people's  convention,  called  in 
opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill,  and  was  elected  by  a  very  large  majority.  He 
entered  the  memorable  thirty-fourth  congress  on  the 
first  Monday  of  December,  1855,  and  was  prominent 
in  the  exciting  struggle  which  resulted  in  the  election 
of  N.  P.  Banks  of  Massachusetts  as  speaker,  upon 
the  134th  ballot.  Mr.  Colfax  soon  became  promi- 
nent in  congress  where  he  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  effective 
orators  in  thenewrepublican  party. 
He  continued  in  congress  by  suc- 
cessive re-elections  until  1869.  Mr. 
Colfax  had  by  this  time  become 
prominently  known  through  the 
country  for  his  strong  anti-slav- 
ery sentiments  and  his  temperance 
principles  and  practice.  He  was 
one  of  the  acknowledged  leaders 
of  the  opposition  to  the  Lecompton 
constitution,  and  generally  to  the 
admission  of  Kansas  as  a  slave 
state.  When  the  great  political 
conflict  broke  out,  Mr.  Colfax  was 
in  the  thick  of  it.  "He  held  that 
success  was  a  duty,  due  not  only 
to  republican  principles,  but  to  the 
age  and  the  country,  and  that  any 
concession,  short  of  principle,  nec- 
essary to  insure  that  success,  was  not  only  wise  and 
expedient,  but  also  patriotic  and  obligatory."  In  the 
thirty-sixth  congress  Mr.  Colfax  was  made  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  the  post  office  and  post  roads,  and 
to  him  is  given  the  credit  for  the  establishment  by 
congress  of  the  daily  overland  mail  from  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  Missouri  to  San  Francisco.  After 
Mr.  Lincoln's  election  great  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  him  for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  CJolfax 
to  a  place  in  his  cabinet  as  postmaster-general,  but 
the  president  appointed  Montgomery  Blair  to  that 
office.  During  the  war  Mr.  Colfax  continued,  in  his 
seat  in  congress,  to  sustain  by  voice  and  vote  the 
principles  which  he  had  always  held.  On  the  or- 
ganization of  the  thirty-eighth  congress  lie  was  elect- 
ed speaker  upon  the  first  ballot,  being  the  first  editor 
ever  elected  to  the  speaker's  chair.  'In  this  position 
Mr.  Colfax  made  a  most  favorable  impression  upon 
both  parties  by  his  courtesy  and  by  his  understand- 
ing of  parliamentary  law.  A  notable  incident  of  his 
career  as  speaker  occurred  in  April,  1864.  Mr. 
Long,  of  Ohio,  made  a  speech  from  his  place  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  which  practically  aban- 
doned  the  Union  to  its  fate,  declared  the  rebellion 
to  be  in  tlie  right,  and  the  war  organized  by  the 
North  unjust  and  wrong.  Under  the  excitement 
produced  by  this  s])(!ech,  Mr.  Colfax  left  the  speak- 
er's chair,  calling  for  another  member  of  the  house 
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to  preside,  and  went  upon  the  floor  of  the  house  to 
move  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Long,  and  supported  the 
motion  with  a  speech.  He  afterward,  however, 
modified  his  resolution  of  expulsion  by  changing  it 
to  one  of  censure,  in  which  form  it  was  passed  hy  a 
large  majority.  On  May  7,  1864,  Mr.  Colfax  was 
presented  by  citizens  of  his  own  state  with  a  set  of 
silver  of  beautiful  design  and  artistic  execution,  as  a 
testimonial  of  their  regard  for  his  public  services. 
Mr.  Colfax  was  twice  re-elected  as  speaker,  each 
time  by  an  increased  majority.  On  Apr.  14,  1865, 
congress  having  adjourned,  as  he  was  about  to  start 
on  an  overland  journey  to  California  and  Oregon, 
he  went  to  the  White  House  in  the  early  evening 
and  bade  President  Lincoln  good-bye.  The  presi- 
dent invited  him  to  accept  a  seat  in  his  box  at  Ford's 
Theatre,  for  that  evening,  but  the  invitation  was  de- 
clined on  account  of  Mr.  Colfax's  prior  engage- 
ments. On  that  night  Mr.  Lincoln  was  shot  by  the 
assassin,  J.  "Wilkes  Booth.  After  his  return  from 
Washington  to  South  Bend,  Mr.  Colfax  delivered 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  of  all  the  eulogies  on  the 
martyred  president,  and  repreated  it  by  request 
on  Apr.  30th,  in  Chicago.  In  May,  1868,  Mr.  Col- 
fax was  nominated  by  the  republican  convention  at 
Chicago  for  vice-president  on  the  ticket  with  Gen. 
Grant  and  assumed  the  position  of  president  of  the 
senate  March  4,  1869.  In  1871  Gen.  Grant  offered 
him  the  position  of  secretary  of  state  in  his  cabinet, 
but  the  offer  was  declined.  In  1872,  although  his 
name  was  mentioned  for  renomination  for  vice- 
president,  he  was  defeated.  In  December  of  that 
year,  also,  he  declined  the  position  of  editor-in-chief 
of  the  New  York  ' '  Tribune. "  In  1872  and  1873  the 
character  of  Mr.  Colfax,  as  was  the  case  with  sev- 
eral other  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  congress 
and  out  of  it,  was  attacked  on  account  of  the  Credit 
Mobilier  scandal.  It  was  charged  against  persons 
thus  accused  that  they  had  accepted  certificates  of 
stock  or  money  from  the  oflicials  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railway  Company,  as  compensation  for  their 
influence  in  congress  in  behalf  of  the  company's 
schemes.  An  investigation  by  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee of  the  house  resulted  in  a  report,  which,  while 
it  technically  acquitted  Mr.  Colfax  of  having  com- 
mitted any  offense  after  he  became  vice-president, 
nevertheless  did  not  entirely  relieve  him  from  public 
suspicion  on  this  point.  As  a  consequence  Mr.  Col- 
fax sufllered  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  from 
what  he  and  his  friends  asserted  were  unjust  and 
unreasonable  charges.  Mr.  Colfax  spent  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  at  his  home  in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  fre- 
quently delivering  public  lectures  in  his  own  and 
other  states.  He  died  in  Mankato,  Minn.,  Jan.  13, 
1885. 

WILSON,  Henry,  vice-president  of  the  United 
States  (1873),  was  born  in  Farmington,  N".  H.,  Feb. 
13, 1813.  His  father  was  a  farm  laborer  by  the  name 
of  Wilson  Colbath,  and  he  was  not  only  a  poor  man 
himself,  but  was  the  descendant  of  poor  men,  with 
all  his  ideas  of  hfe  associated  with  conditions  of  ex- 
treme poverty.  Henry  Wilson's  father,  grandfather 
and  great-grandfather  had  been  men  without  educa- 
tion and  without  experience  more  than  that  which 
was  obtained  by  mere  living  in  a  new  country.  Even 
so  late  as  1813  Farmington  was  still  a  new  country, 
having  been  incorporated  into  a  town  onljr  fourteen 
years  before  the  birth  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
It  was  composed  of  only  about  a  dozen  houses,  and 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  town  in  the  vicinity  was 
Rochester,  eight  miles  distant,  while  the  nearest  mar- 
ket was  Dover,  eighteen  miles  away;  to  which  point 
everything  raised  in  the  way  of  products,  and  for 
sale,  had  to  be  hauled  over  rough  roads.  On  his 
father's  side  Wilson's  ancestors  were  Scotch-Iiish, 
who  came  to  America  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  settled  in  Ports- 


mouth, N.  H.  His  great-grandfather,  James  Col- 
bath, was  the  grandson  of  the  first  settler  of  that 
name,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  the  year  1800, 
leaving  eight  children.  On  the  mother's  side  there 
was  the  same  show  of  constant  poverty:  but  with 
both  families  there  was  never  any  taint  of  crime  or 
wrong-doing,  while  his  mother  seems  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  great  sense  and  discretion,  and  with  more 
ambition  than  was  exhibited  by  any  other  member 
of  the  family.  Henry  Wilson  was  christened  Jere- 
miah Jones.  Colbath,  a  name  which  was  afterward 
changed  by  act  of  legislature  to  that  by  which  he  ob- 
tained fame — Henry  Wilson.  He  was  the  eldest  of 
a  family  of  eight  boys,  and  during  his  earliest  boy- 
hood succeeded  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  read- 
ing, but  little  else;  and  it  is  related  of  him  that  when 
he  was  only  seven  or  eight  years  old  a  sister  of  Levi 
Woodbury,  governor  of  New  Hampshire  and  after- 
ward secretary  of  the  treasury,  'gave  him  permission 
to  make  use  of  her  library,  or  rather  that  of  her  hus- 
band, who  was  a  lawyer  of  the  neighborhood.  At 
the  age  of  ten  the  boy  was  bound  out  to  sei'vice  with 
a  farmer,  and  from  that  time  forward  he  was  self- 
supporting.  His  apprenticeship  lasted  eleven  years, 
during  which  period  he  received  no  schooling,  or, 
at  least,  only  that  which  the  farmer,  his  employer, 
was  bound  to  allow  him — one  month  in  each  year — 
amounting  to  eleven  months  in  the  entire  appren- 
ticeship ;  but  his  devotion  to 
books  and  to  work  was  so  de- 
termined that  he  is  remarkable 
in  biography  for  the  amount  of 
knowledge  he  accumulated  un- 
der these  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tions. In  the  meantime  he  was 
active,  industrious,  and  full  of 
pluck  and  determination.  As  he 
grew  to  young-manhood  he  read 
newspapers,  and  even  "Niles's 
Register."  He  also  found  in  the 
library  to  which  he  had  access 
Plutarch's  "Lives"  and  a  me- 
moir of  Napoleon,  and,  at  last, 
the  biography  of  one  Henry  Wil- 
son. This  latter  seems  to  have 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
boy,  for  he  resolved  to  be  called 
by  the  same  name,  and  carried 
out  this  resolution  legally  on  ob- 
taining his  majority.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  the  boy 
heard  of  Marshall's  "Life  of  Washington,"  and  be- 
came so  much  Interested  in  what  he  learned  of  the 
book  that,  discovering  the  existence  of  a  copy  at 
Rochester,  seven  miles  from  the  farm  where  he 
worked,  he  traveled  that  distance  until.he  had  bor- 
rowed, read  the  book  and  returned  it.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  could  give  the  location  of  every  battle 
in  the  revolution  and  the  war  of  1813,  the  date,  the 
numbers  engaged,  and  the  killed,  wounded  and 
prisoners  on  each  side.  After  completing  his  ap- 
prenticeship he  engaged  work  on  another  farm  and 
earned  $9  per  month,  while  receiving  for  his 
eleven  years'  services  a  yoke  of  oxen,  six  sheep  and 
the  knowledge  of  farming  which  he  had  gained 
by  experience;  but  he  had  read  nearly  a  thousand 
books,  and,  having  a  remarkable  memory,  had  a 
great  store  of  facts  treasured  up  in  his  head  which 
must  be  of  use  to  him  sometime.  In  1833  young 
Wilson  heard  that  the  trade  of  shoemaking  could  be 
learned  at  Natick,  Mass.,  with  the  prospect  of  estab- 
lishing one's  self  in  that  business  after  learning  it. 
He  accordingly  traveled  to  that  town  on  foot,  and 
made  a  contract  to  serve  a  shoemaker  for  five  months 
or  until  he  had  learned  the  craft.  He  did  learn 
it  thoroughly,  and  then  worked  for  himself,  earning 
his  board  and  twenty  dollars  per  month;  and  when 
he  had  saved  up  sufficient  capital  to  permit  of  it  he 
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went  to  Stratford  Academy,  New  Hampshire,  and 
studied  there  and  at  Wolfsborough  and  Concord 
academies  for  several  terms,  teaching  district  schools 
during  the  winter.  Unfortunately  he  loaned  his 
earnings  to  a  friend,  who  failed  to  reimburse  liim, 
and  he  was  obliged  not  only  to  abandon  his  intention 
of  continuing  his  studies,  but  was  compelled  to  return 
to  Natick  and  go  to  work  again  at  the  shoe  business. 
For  the  next  five  years  he  continued  to  make  shoes 
on  his  own  account,  at  the  same  time  began  to  inter- 
est himself  in  politics,  and  by  1840  began  to  be 
known  as  a  public  speaker  and  debater;  in  fact, 
through  his  efforts  many  in  his  neighborhood  were 
induced  to  abandon  democracy  and  vote  for  Gen. 
Harrison  for  president,  and,  on  the  election  of  the 
latter,  Henry  Wilson  was  himself  elected,  in  No- 
vember, 1840,  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  Massachusetts  for  the  town  of  Natick. 
A  few  months  prior  to  this  election  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Harriet  M.  Howe,  of  Natick,  who  died  in 
1870.  Their  only  child,  Lieut.  Hamilton  Wilson,  of 
the  U.  S.  army,  died  in  Texas  in  1876.  Mr.  Wil- 
son's shoe  business  prospered,  his  manufacture 
in  1840  amounting  to  from  1,000  to  3,500  pairs 
per  week,  and,  curiously  enough,  chiefly  adapted 
to  the  Southern  trade,  and  this  although  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  an  avowed  abolitionist;  in  fact,  one  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  Southern  customers,  who  failed,  offered  to 
compromise  his  debt  by  the  payment  of  money 
which  would  be  the  result  of  the  sale  of  some  of  his 
slaves,  whereupon  Wilson  gave  him  the  full  dis- 
charge of  the  debt,  declaring  that  he  would  receive 
no  money  obtained  by  the  traffic  in  human  beings. 
In  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  which  he  was  a  member,  Mr.  Wilson  devoted 
his  time  to  becoming  acquainted  with  routine  busi- 
ness and  made  little  mark,  but  he  was  re-elected  for 
the  session  of  1843,  and  then  took  a  stand  as  a  protec- 
tionist, the  tariff  question  being  then  prominent.  In 
1843  and  1844  he  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts 
senate,  and  declined  re-election  in  1845.  It  was  in 
1845  that  Mr.  Wilson  first  began  to  appear  publicly 
in  opposition  to  the  slave  trade  and  slavery,  espec- 
ially on  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Texas  into 
the  Union .  In  1848  he  bought  a  newspaper  in  Bos- 
ton, called  the  "Republican,"  which  he  edited  for 
two  years,  making  it  the  leading  paper  of  the  free- 
soil  party.  In  1850  Mr.  Wilson  was  again  elected 
to  the  state  senate,  and  made  president  of  that  body. 
In  1853  he  was  chairman  of  the  free-soil  national 
convention,  held  at  Pittsburg,  and  afterward  of  the 
national  committee  of  that  party.  He  was  also  nom- 
inated for  congress  in  that  year,  but  he  was  not 
elected,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  defeated 
as  the  free-soil  candidate  for  governor.  Finally,  in 
1855,  the  free-soil  party  combined  with  the  Ameri- 
can p?.rty  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  successful  in 
having  him  chosen  to  succeed  Edward  Everett  in  the 
U.  S.  senate,  and  he  took  his  seat  in  that  body  in 
February,  1855.  It  should  be  said  of  Mr.  Wilson 
that,  if  he  had  chosen  to  desert  his  principles  and  at 
the  same  time  take  part  against  a  friend  whom  he 
respected,  he  could  have  been  U.  S.  senator  at  the 
time  when  Charles  Sumner  was  elected  on  the  36th 
ballot  in  the  legislature  and  by  a  change  of  a  single 
vote.  Wilson  elected  Sumner,  and  the  latter  ac- 
knowledged it  by  writing  him  a  letter  of  thanks.  Mr. 
Wilson's  first  important  speech  in  the  U.  S.  senate 
was  made  on  Feb.  23,  1855,  and  was  in  response  to 
an  attack  from  Stephen  A.  Douglas — no  mean  an- 
tagonist— referring  sharply  to  the  way  in  which  the 
North  had  been  misrepresented  in  congress  by  their 
own  representatives.  During  the  celebrated  Kansas- 
Nebraska  question  Mr.  Wilson  was  consistent  in  the 
tenacity  with  which  he  held  to  his  position  as  a  free- 
soil  republican.  When  Charles  Sumner  was  brutally 
assaulted  lay  Preston  S.  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina, 


Mr.  Wilson  assisted  in  conveying  his  colleague  to 
his  lodgings,  and  on  the  following  day  brought  the 
matter  before  the  senate,  denouncing  the  act  as  "a 
brutal,  murderous,  and  cowardly  assault. "  Brooks 
sent  a  challenge  to  Wilson,  which  he  declined, 
while  he  repeated  the  objectionable  words  and  ex- 
pressed his  firm  belief  in  the  right  of  self-defence. 
Later,  in  the  senate  chamber,  in  reply  to  Mason,  of 
Virginia,  Wilson  said  :  ' '  This  is  not  a  place  for 
assumed  social  superiority,  as  though  certain  sena- 
tors held  the  keys  of  cultivated  society.  Sir,  they 
■  do  not  hold  the  keys,  and  they  shall  not  hold  over 
me  the  plantation  whip."  But  not  only  in  regard  to 
the  slavery  question  and  its  side  issues,  but  in  con- 
nection with  every  important  matter  before  the  sen- 
ate, Mr.  Wilson  was  frequently  heard,  and  always 
listened  to  with  respect,  both  for  his  opinions  and  for 
his  acknowledged  acquaintance  with  facts.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  Senator  Wilson 
was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  military  af- 
fairs, and  remained  at  the  head  of  that  committee 
during  the  entire  war.  In  1861  he  raised  a  regiment 
in  Massachusetts  and  accompanied  it  to  the  front  as 
its  colonel,  where  he  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
George  B.  McClellan.  Mr.  Wilson's  oratory  was 
powerful  and  effective,  if  not  polished,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  most  industrious  and  useful  members  of 
the  senate.  He  was  verj^  active  after  the  war  in  the 
legislation  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  state  govern- 
ments in  the  South,  being  liberal  to  the  southern 
whites  while  demanding  the  full  rights  to  the  blacks 
to  which  thej'  were  entitled.  At  the  close  of  the 
term  ending  m  March,  1871,  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
senate  for  six  years  longer,  but  in  June,  1872,  was 
nominated  for  vice-president  of  the  United  States  on 
the  ticket  with  Gen.  Grant,  and  was  elected  in  the 
following  November,  when  he  received  286  out  of 
354  electoral  votes.  He  resigned  his  position  as  sen- 
ator on  March  3,  1873,  and  took  his  place  as  vice- 
president,  but  during  that  year  his  health  failed 
and  he  suffered  from  a  .stroke  of  paralysis,  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  Many  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
speeches  and  public  addresses  were  published,  and 
he  nearly  completed  the  ' '  History  of  the  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America, "  which  was 
published  in  Boston  in  three  volumes  (1872-75).  He 
died  Nov..  23,  1875. 

WASHBTJKlfE,  Elihu  Benjamin,  secretary 
of  state,  was  born  in  Liverraore,  Me.,  Sept.  28,  1816. 
He  was  the  brother  of  Israel 
Washburne,  governor  of  Maine, 
and  his  grandfather,  Israel,  was 
an  olflcer  during  the  revolution- 
ary war.  The  entire  family  in 
this  country  descended  from 
John  Washburn,  who  settled  in 
Duxbury,  Mass.,  in  1631.  Elihu 
divided  his  time  during  his  boy- 
hood between  the  paternal  farm 
and  the  country  schools  until  he 
was  seventeen  years  of  age,  when 
he  went  to  Gardiner,  Me. ,  to  learn 
the  printing  business.  He  work- 
ed on  a  local  paper  for  about  a 
year,  and  then  began  to  teach 
school.  This  he  continued  until 
1835,  when  he  went  to  Augusta 
and  obtained  a  situation  in  the 
office  of  the  Kennebec  "Jour- 
nal." He  rose  to  an  editorial 
position,  and  then,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  be- 
come a  lawyer,  he  attended  a  law  school  from  1836 
to  1838,  and  from  there  went  into  the  office  of  John 
Otis  at  Hallowell,  where  he  remained  until  1839, 
when  he  went  to  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He  was 
admitted  in  1840  to  practice  at  the  bar.  Foreseeing 
the  opportunities  which  were  to  arise  in  the  West, 
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Mr.  Washburne  went  to  Illinois,  and  after  looking 
about,  decided  to  settle  at  Galena,  where  he  went  into 
business  with  Charles  S.  Hempstead.  Here  Mr. 
Washburne  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  whose  firm  friend  he  was  ever  after.  He 
was  sent  to  congress  as  a  whig  in  1853,  having  been 
a  delegate  to  the  whig  national  convention  of  1844, 
and  also  having  run  for  congress  in  1848,  but  with- 
out success.  Having  once  become  a  congressman, 
however,  Mr.  Washburne  held  his  seat  sixteen  years, 
turning  easily  from  the  whig  to  the  republican  party 
when  that  was  organized  in  1855.  For  ten  years 
Mr.  Washburne  was  chairman  of  the  important  com- 
mittee on  commerce,  and  his  reputation  as  a  legis- 
lator constantly  grew,  while  his  remarkable  sense  of 
the  importance  of  economy  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs  gave  him  the  name  of  the  "watch  dog 
of  the  treasury. "  He  was  against  all  grants  of  public 
lands  and  all  subsidies  to  railroad  companies,  and 
especially  fought  the  act  of  congress  giving  the 
Pacific  Railroad  its  unusual  and  peculiar  advantages. 
Altogether  he  was  opposed  to  all  party  measures 
which  involved  unnecessary  or  lavish  expenditure, 
such  as  the  river  and  harbor  bills,  and  appropriations 
in  general.  During  the  war  Mr.  Washburne  watched 
especially  the  career  of  Grant,  and  it  was  he  who  in- 
troduced the  bills  to  which  Grant  owed  his  highest 
promotion.  One  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Washburne, 
whicli  gave  him  great  popularity,  was  the  one  which 
created  our  ijational  cemeteries.  Mr.  Washburne 
was  made  a  member  of  President  Grant's  first  cabi- 
net, being  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  confirmed 
by  the  senate  March  5,  1869,  but  on  account  of  ill 
health  he  resigned  the  office  in  less  than  a  week,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Hamilton  Pish  on  March  11th. 
Mr.  Washburne  was,  however,  immediately  sent 
abroad,  being  appointed  to  the  important  position  of 
minister  to  Prance.  During  the  Pranco-Prussian 
war  Mr.  Washburne  was  in  Paris,  where  it  was  in 
his  power  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible  service,  not 
only  to  his  own  countrymen,  but  to  Germans  espe- 
cially, and  to  people  of  other  nationalities.  In  par- 
ticular, such  confidence  was  felt  in  Mr.  Washburne, 
both  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  man,  on  the  part  of  the 
leading  personages  in  Paris  during  the  wars  with 
Prussia  and  the  commune,  that  he  was  permitted  to 
take  charge  of  the  Prussian  archives  in  Paris,  and 
also  to  extend  the  protection  of  the  American  flag  to 
the  Germans  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
left  in  Paris.  On  Sept.  4,  1870,  two  days  after  the 
surrender  of  Napoleon  at  Sedan,  with  his  army  of 
90,000  men,  Paris  was  in  rebellion,  the  senate  dis- 
solved, the  princess  regent  a  fugitive  on  her  way  to 
England,  and  Prance  proclaimed  a  republic.  In  the 
face  of  this  exciting  situation.  Minister  Washburne 
retained  his  presence  of  mind,  although  surrounded 
by  conditions  and  difficulties  which  might  well  have 
appalled  a  far  more  experienced  diplomatist.  Grasp- 
ing at  once  the  full  importance  of  the  occasion  he 
was  the  first  foreign  minister  to  recognize  the  new 
republic  of  Prance.  During  the  sanguinary  scenes 
of  the  siege  of  Paris  and  the  after  horrors  of  the 
commune,  with  the  public  buildings  in  flames,  the 
streets  running  blood  and  the  people  starving.  Min- 
ister Washburne  accomplished  wonders  in  mitigating 
the  painful  and  terrible  conditions  which  surrounded 
him.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  person  occupying 
Mr.  Washburne's  place  could  have  so  steadily  and 
permanently  retained  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
both  the  French  and  the  Germans.  As  to  the  latter 
it  should  be  recorded  that  after  the  war,  the  emperor, 
William  I.,  Prince  Bismarck,  President  Thiers  and 
Gambetta,  all  sent  him  their  portraits  as  testimonials 
of  their  regard  and  admiration  for  him.  Mr.  Wash- 
burne resigned  his  office  in  1877  and  returned  to  the 
United  States,  establishing  himself  permanently  in 
Chicago.     In  1880  bis  name  was  prominent  among 


those  suggested  as  candidates  for  the  presidency,  but 
he  absolutely  refused  to  go  before  the  convention. 
In  1884  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Chicago  His- 
torical Society,  and  he  passed  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  in  reading  and  studying,  and  lecturing  before 
literary  institutions.  A  collection  of  articles  which 
he  contributed  to  ' '  Scribner's  Magazine  "  was  pub- 
lished in  book  form  in  New  York  in  1887,  under  the 
title,  ' '  Recollections  of  a  Minister  to  France,  1869- 
1877."  He  also  published  in  Chicago,  in  1883, 
"History  of  the  English  Settlement  in  Edwards 
County,  111.,"  and  in  1884  "The  Edwards  Papers." 
Mr.  Washburne  collected  during  his  lifetime  a  very 
large  number  of  important,  interesting  and  valuable 
paintings,  books,  manuscripts  and  autographs,  which 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  desired  should  be  presented 
to  the  city  of  Chicago  for  free  exhibition  to  the  pub- 
lic. Mr.  Wasliburne  died  in  Chicago  Oct.  22,  1887. 
FISH,  Hamilton,  secretary  of  state  and  gov- 
ernor of  New  York  (1849-51),  was  born  in  New 
York  city  Aug.  3,  1808.  He  was  the  son  of  Nich- 
olas Fish  (q.  v.).  He  married  Miss  Stuyvesant,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Dutch  colonial  governor  of  New 
Amsterdam.  Their  son  Hamilton  was  graduated 
from  Columbia  College  in 
1837,  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830. 
From  the  beginning  of  his 
law  studies  the  young  man 
interested  himself  greatly  in 
the  affairs  of  his  native  state, 
being  a  whig  in  politics.  For 
several  years  he  was  a  com- 
missioner of  deeds.  In  1834 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
assembly  on  the  whig  ticket, 
but  was  defeated,  and  made 
no  further  attempt  to  enter 
political  life  until  1843,  when 
he  ran  for  congress  against 
John  McKeon  for  the  sixth 
district  of  New  York  city.  He 
was  elected  and  served  one 
term.  In  1846  he  was  nominat- 
ed for  lieutenant-governor  by 
the  whig  state  convention,  but 
a  party,  known  as  "  anti-rent- 
ers," supported  John  Young, 
who  had  been  nominated  for 
governor  by  the  whig  party,  and  Addison  Gardiner 
who  had  been  nominated  for  lieutenant-governor 
by  the  democrats,  and  as  the  anti-renters  then  con- 
trolled many  thousand  votes,  they  succeeded  in  elect- 
ing Young  as  governor  and  Gardiner  as  lieutenant- 
governor,  defeating  Silas  Wright,  the  democratic 
candidate  for  governor,  and  Fish,  the  whig  candi- 
date for  lieutenant-governor.  In  1847  the  lieutenant- 
governor  (Gardiner)  being  made  a  judge  of  the  court 
of  appeals,  Mr.  Fish  was  again  placed  in  nomination, 
and  was  elected  by  30,000  majority.  In  1848,  the 
opposing  candidates  being  John  A.  Dix  and  Reuben 
H.  Walworth,  Hamilton  Fish  was  elected  governor 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  In  1851  Mr.  Fish  was 
elected  U.  S.  senator  in  place  of  Daniel  S.  Dickin- 
son, and  served  his  full  term,  retiring  in  1857.  In 
the  senate  he  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
compromise,  and  from  the  formation  of  the  repub- 
lican party  in  1856  he  acted  with  that  party,  though 
not  especially  prominent  in  it.  On  the  expiration  of 
his  senatorial  term  Mr.  Fish  went  to  Europe  with 
his  family,  and  remained  there  a  year  or  more.  On 
his  return  he  again  became  active  in  politics,  using 
his  ability  and  influence  in  the  campaign  which  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  rebellion,  in  1861,  Mr.  Fish  was  one  of 
those  eminent  citizens  toward  whom  all  turned  in 
the  first  chaos  of  the  political  revolution  for  aid  in 
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maintaining  government  and  law,  and  sustaining 
tbe  principles  of  order  against  those  of  disorder  and 
anarchy.  At  the  great  public  meeting  held  in  Union 
Square  in  the  interest  of  the  government  and  the 
Union  Jlr.  Fish  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  represent  New  York  in  directing  and  controlling 
the  forces  which  luul  been  let  loose  by  the  firing  on 
Sumter.  In  that  body  his  energy,  wisdom  and  pa- 
triotism were  conspicuous,  while  his  experience  as  a 
public  man  was  of  the  greatest  value  and  use  to  his 
companions  in  that  service.  In  January,  1862,  in 
conjunction  with  Bishop  Ames,  3Ir,  Fish  was  ap- 
pointed by  Secretary  Stanton  a  commissioner  to  visit 
the  U.  S.  soldiers  held  in  imprisonment  by  the  Con- 
federate government  to  "  relieve  their  necessities  and 
provide  for  their  comfort. "  The  Confederate  gov- 
ernment declined  to  admit  the  commissioners  within 
their  lines  for  the  pui-pose  of  executing  this  mission, 
but  intimated  a  readiness  to  negotiate  for  a  general 
exchange  of  prisoners,  and  this  intimation,  tlie  result 
of  the  appointment  of  the  two  commissioners,  was 
the  beginning  of  a  system  of  general  exchange, 
which  continued  to  be  carried  out  subsequently 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  Throughout  the  war 
Jlr.  Fish  was  one  of  the  few  eminent  private 
citizens  of  the  republic  upon  whom  President 
Lincoln  depended  for  advice.  He  was  frequent- 
ly employed  in  delicate  and  confidential  mis- 
sions requiring  the  highest  integrity  and  strength 
of  character,  and  was  moreover  exceedingly  active 


and  of  most  valuable  use  in  creating  and  directing 
a  loyal  public  opinion  in  support  of  the  Union. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Fish  retired  from  pub- 
lic view,  still  acting,  however,  with  the  republican 
party,  of  which  he  was  considered  a  moderate, 
conservative  member.  In  1868  Mr.  Fish  had  ceased 
to  be  a  factor  iu  American  politics.  He  was  then 
assumed  to  be  a  respectable,  retired,  middle-aged 
gentleman  of  high  character,  and  with  memories 
clustering  about  him  of  eminent  political  services 
in  the  remote  past.  His  highest  public  function  at 
this  time  was  that  of  a  trustee  of  the  Astor  Li- 
brarj',  chairman  of  the  trustees  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, and  president  of  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety. It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  public  surprise 
and  of  general  interest,  when  he  ^^■as  suddenly 
withdrawn  from  his  privacy  and  again  became  rec- 
ognized as  a  prominent  figure  not  only  in  politics 
but  in  statecraft.  During  one  of  Gen.  Grant's  visits 
to  New  Y''orkhe  had  been  entertained  by  Gov.  Fi.sh, 
and  had  formed,  almost  at  their  first  meeting,  a  high 
and  entirely  accurate  appreciation  of  the  hitter's  chai'- 
acter.  The  friendsliip  at  that  time  fcjrmed  was 
one  of  equal  strength  on  both  sides,  and  when  Gen. 
Grant  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  in  1868, 
Hamilton  Fish  became  one  of  his  most  earnest  and 
faithful  supporters.  An  interesting  episode  in  polit- 
ical history  now  occurred.  On  the  election  of  Gen. 
Grant,  Elihu  B.  Washburne,  to  whom  Grant  owed 
much  of  his  own  advancemertt,  desired  the  mi.s.sion 
to  France,' but  wished  to  have  tbe  credit  and  honor 


of  having  been  secretary  of  state,  if  even  for  a  brief 
period,  and  so  earnest  was  he  in  this  desire  that 
President  Grant  nominated  him,  and  he  became  a 
member  of  the  cabinet  in  that  office.  The  embar- 
rassment of  this  situation  was  soon  obvious,  and 
the  necessity  for  a  change  became  manifest.  The 
President  first  offered  the  secretaryship  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son of  Iowa,  who  declined  it.  The  President  next 
sent  to  Hamilton  Fish,  requesting  him  to  take  the 
position.  Mr.  Fish  was  not  ambitious,  and  at  first 
declined  the  office,  but  on  its  being  intimated  to 
him  that  his  acceptance  would  be  of  efficient  ser- 
vice to  the  administration,  he  consented.  From 
that  period  until  the  close  of  Gen.  Grant's  term 
in  the  presidency,  Hamilton  Fish  was  his  intimate, 
absolute,  personal  friend  and  closest  confidant  and 
adviser.  As  to  this.  Gen.  Grant  said  himself  on 
one  occasion:  "  I  have  been  probabty  credited  with 
having  had  a  variety  of  friends  who  are  supposed 
to  have  influenced  me  more  or  less  during  my 
political  career.  The  three,  or  I  may  say  four, 
friends  on  whose  judgment  I  relied  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  were,  first  and  above  all,  Hamilton  Fish, 
Senator  Edmunds  of  Vermont,  Mr.  Boutwell  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Admiral  Ammeu  of  the  navy. 
I  had  multitudes  of  other  friends,  of  course,  of 
whose  friendship  I  was  proud  and  rejoice,  but 
when  people  speak  of  those  whose  counsels  I  sought 
and  accepted,  they  were  those  four  men  whom  I 
have  mentioned,  and,  above  all,  Hamilton  Fish." 
Mr.  Fish  served  as  secretary  of  state  from  March 
11,  1869,  to  March  12,  1877.  During  this  period  his 
services  were  of  vital  importance  to  the  country,  and 
entirely  removed  him  from  the  position  of  a  retired 
statesman  to  which  he  had  been  relegated  prior  to 
this  new  entrance  into  office.  He  introduced  into 
the  state  department  a  sy.stem  of  examinations  of  ap- 
plicants for  consulates,  to  test  their  knowledge  of 
subjects  connected  with  their  duties,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  precursor  of  the  active  applica- 
tion of  the  civil  service  reform  in  this  direction.  On 
Feb.  9,1871,  the  president  appointed  Secretary  Fish  at- 
one of  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of  Washington,  which 
was  signed  on  May  8th  of  tliat  year.  It  was  lie  who 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  settlement  with  Great  Brit- 
ain of  the  long-standing  and  troublesome  dispute 
about  the  northwestern  boundary,  giving  the  island 
of  San  Juan  to  the  United  States  through  arbitra- 
tion, and  he  successfully  resisted  an  effort  by  Great 
Britain  to  change  the  terms  of  the  extradition  treaty 
by  municipal  legislation.  lu  the  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  question  Secretary  Fish  procured  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Geneva  tribunal  of  the  doctrine  se- 
curing the  United  States  against  claims  for  indirect 
damages  arising  out  of  Fenian  raids  or  Cuban  filibus- 
tering expeditions.  In  November,  1873,  he  negoti- 
ated with  Adra.  Polo,  Spanish  minister  at  Wash- 
ington, the  settlement  of  the  Virginius  question, 
which  had  become  serious,  and  had  for  some  time 
threatened  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Spanish  government,  even  to  the  extent 
of  possible  war.  At  the  end  of  President  Grant's 
term  he  was  very  anxious  that  the  nominee  of  the 
republican  party  for  president  should  be  his  own 
secretary  of  state,  Hamilton  Fish.  Gen.  Grant  had 
a  weakness  for  the  traditions  of  the  presidency, 
which  had  made  Secretary  of  State  Jefferson  succeed 
Adams,  Secretary  of  State  Madison  succeed  Jeffer- 
son, Secretary  of  State  Monroe  succeed  Madison,  Sec- 
retary of  State  Adams  succeed  Monroe,  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Van  Buren  succeed  Jackson.  He  also 
believed  that  in  Mr.  Fish  he  had  a  man  who  should 
be  regarded  as  tbe  greatest  statesman  the  govern- 
ment had  know'u,  except  William  L.  Marcy,  since 
the  time  of  Jefferson.  But  the  Chicago  convention 
thought    difl'erimtly.     A   group    of    comparatively 
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young  politicians  had  sprung  into  notoriety  aad  po- 
litical popularity,  including  such  men  as  Conkling 
Blame,  Bristow,  and  Morton  of  Indiana.  Into  this 
bundle  of  combustibles  -was  thrown  the  candidature 
ot  President  Grant  himself  with  the  result  of  all  the 
pohtical  disturbance  and  popular  excitement  to 
which  the  mere  idea  of  a  "third  term"  was  as  a  red 
rag  to  a  bull.  The  famous  cohort  of  the  subse- 
quently medaled  306  stood  by  Grant  to  the  last 
but  the  rank  and  file  of  the  republican  convention 
■were  against  a  "third  term,"  and  a  new  era  of  com- 
promise presidents  was  inaugurated  in  the  nomina- 
tion and  subsequent  election  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 
It  is  a  fact  in  the  political  history  of  this  time  that 
President  Grant  wrote  a  letter  addressed  to  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  convention,  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  renewed  desire  for  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Fish,  basing  it  upon  reasons  of  the  highest  pub- 
lic expediency,  more  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United  States.  This  letter 
was  given  to  the  gentleman  to  whom  it  was  address- 
ed, with  instructions  that,  when  such  a  time  arose  in 
the  convention  debates  that  it  became  apparent  that 
neither  of  the  candidates  before  the  convention 
could  command  a  majority,  it  should  be  read  and 
made  the  basis  of  a  movement  for  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Fish.  The  fact  of  such  a  letter  having  been 
written  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  was  known 
to  Gov.  Fish  only  after  Gen.  Grant's  retirement 
from  the  presidency.  But  the  convention  was  in 
the  hands  of  men  trained  in  political  ways,  among 
whom  none  were  personally  interested  in  this  sug- 
gestion, and  before  the  time  could  arrive  when  the 
possibility  of  Gov.  Fish's  nomination  was  apparent, 
the  Ohio  politicians  had  succeeded  in  securing  the 
D.omination  of  Gov.  Hayes.  Mr.  Fish  brought  to 
1  he  work  of  his  department  an  amount  of  industry 
and  patient  effort,  and  a  facility  for  constant  toil 
even  far  into  the  late  hours  of  the  night,  which  no 
such  official  had  perhaps  ever  before  exhibited.  In 
his  manner  Secretary  Fish  was  an  ideal  diplomat,  a 
thorough  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  Cultivated 
and  highly  educated,  he  was  most  agreeable  and  pop- 
ular in  his  associations  with  all  classes  of  people. 
He  was  for  some  years  president  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  and,  like  his  father,  was  presi- 
dent-general of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  Mr. 
Fish  died  at  his  country  residence,  Glen-Clyffe,  Sept. 
7,  1893. 

BICHABDSON,  William  Adams,  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  was  born  at  Tyugsborough,  Mass., 
Nov.  3,  1831,  the  second  son  of  Daniel  and  Mary 
(Adams)  Richardson,  and  sixth  in  descent  from 
Ezekiel  Ricliardson,  the  first  of  the  name  to  settle 
in  New  England,  wlio  was  one  of  the  pioneers  and 
subsequently  a  selectman  of  Woburn,  Mass.,  where 
in  1643  he  died.  From  this  Ezekiel  Richardson  has 
descended  a  line  of  distinguished  soldiers,  jurists, 
and  statesmen.  William  Adams  Richardson  was 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1843.  He  studied  law 
with  his  brother,  Daniel  S.  Richardson  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  and  .John' A.  Andrew,  afterward  governor 
of  Massachusetts,  subsequently  taking  a  course 
in  the  Harvard  law  school,  and  receiving  the  de- 
gree of  LL.B.  in  1846.  On  July  8,  1846,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston  on  motion  of  Gov. 
Andrew,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Lowell,  Mass.,  in  connection  with  his  elder  brother 
above  named.  Mr.  Richardson  soon  acquired  an 
extended  reputation,  in  association  with  Judge  Joel 
Parker,  from  1855-59,  in  the  revision  of  the  general 
statutes  of  Massachusetts  which  were  adopted  by 
the  legislature,  and  went  into  operation  in  1860,  and 
no  error  has  ever  been  discovered  therein.  He  was 
also  president  of  the  Common  council  of  Lowell,  of 
the  Middlesex  mechanics'  association,  and  the  Wame- ' 
sit  bank.  In  1856  Mr.  Richardson  was  appointed  judge 
IV.— 3. 


of  probate  for  Middlesex  county,  Mass.,  retaining  the 
office  until  1858,  when  the  judgeship  of  probate  and 
insolvency  was  established  in  its  stead,  to  which  he 
was  the  first  appointee.  He  remained  judge  of 
probate  and  insolvency  till  May,  1873,  when  he  re- 
signed, having  been  appointed  in  March,  1869,  by 
President  Grant,  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
an  office  which  came  to  him  by  surprise,  and  which 
he  accepted  with  reluctance.  While  assistant  secretary 
he  was  detailed  by  Secretary  Boutwell  as  financial 
agent  abroad,  and  he  conducted  the  delivery  in 
London  of  more  than  $130,000,000  United  States 
bonds  of  the  five  per  cent,  loan  there  negotiated 
through  him,  completing  the  business  with  success 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  secretary  and  president. 
In  March,  1873,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  succeed  Mr.  Boutwell,  who  had  been 
elected  a  senator  from  Massachusetts.  One  of  his 
most  important  acts  as  secretary  was  the  transfer  of 
the  Geneva  award  money,  $15,500,000,  from  London 
to  Washington,  without  causing  a  stir  in  the  financial 
circles  in  either  country.  The 
skill  and  diplomacy  exhibited  in 
this  transfer  without  disturbing 
the  monetary  "balance"  in  the 
excliange  markets  of  tlie  world, 
was  hardly  of  less  importance 
than  the  settlement  of  the  award 
itself.  From  the  beginning  the 
transaction  was  attended  with  dif- 
ficulties. The  words  of  the  treaty 
required  payment  in  gold  coin  in 
Washington.  Neither  the  secretary 
of  state  nor  the  president  could 
alter,  modify,  or  waive  this  obligal 
tion.  These  grave  questions  con- 
fronted both  governments,  but 
at  the  suggestion  of  Secretary- 
Richardson  the  secretary  of  state, 
Hamilton  Fish,  was  satisfied  to 
accept  the  receipt  of  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  for  the  gold, 
and  by  the  principle  of  oifset, 
so  familiar  in  clearing  houses,  the  solution  was  found. 
In  the  great  financial  panic  of  1873  he  kept  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  from  becoming  in- 
volved by  preventing  ill-advised  employment  of  the 
public  money.  In  June,  1874,  Secretary  Richardson 
resigned  from  the  treasury  to  become  judge  of  the 
court  of  claims,  by  appointment  of  President  Grant, 
and  in  1885  was  promoted  (by  President  Arthur)  to 
be  chief  justice  of  the  same  court.  He  was  an 
overseer  of  Harvard  for  two  terms  of  six  years 
each,  from  1863  to  1ST5.  For  the  first  term  he  was 
elected  by  the  legislature,  and  for  the  second  term 
by  the  alumni  of  the  college,  under  a  .system  of  elec- 
tion which  was  finally  adopted  largely  through  his 
efforts.  In  1881  he  edited  a  supplement  to  the  re- 
vised statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  a  second  edi- 
tion in  1891  ;  in  1893  an  act  was  passed  to  con- 
tinue the  work-in  numbers  at  tlie  end  of  each  session 
of  congress,  and  they  are  now  so  edited  and  pub- 
lished. He  has  been  a  lecturer  in  the  law  school  of 
Georgetown  university  since  1881,  and  has  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Columbian  university 
(D.  C),  from  Dartmouth  college,  from  Howard  uni- 
versity (D.  C),  and  from  Georgetown  college  (D.  C). 
Mr.  Richardson  has  also  published:  "Practical  In- 
formation concerning  the  Public  Debt  of  the  United 
States"  (third  ed.,  1873),  and  "History,  Jurisdiction, 
and  Practice  of  the  Court  of  Claims"  (second  ed., 
1885).  He  has  traveled  much  abroad,  having  once 
made  a  tour  around  the  world.  In  1849  he  was 
man-ied  to  Anna  Maria  Marston,  who  died  in  Paris 
in  1876. 

BOUTWELL,  George  Sewall,  secretary  of  the 
treasury.     (See  p.  383.) 
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COX,  Jacob  Dolson,  secretary  of  the  interior  and 
governor  of  Ohio  (1866-68),  was  born  in  Jlontreal, 
Canada,  Oct.  37.  1828,  of  parents  who  were  natives 
of  the  United  States  residing  in  Canada  for  a  brief 
period.  Soou  after  Jacob  was  born  liis  parents  re- 
turned to  New  Yorli  city,  where  he  studied  in  the 
public  schools  until  the  family  removed  to  Ohio, 
when  he  was  about  twenty  years  of  age.  He  at 
tended  Oberlin  College,  where  be  was  graduated  in 
1851,  and  in  the  following  year  began  the  practice  of 
law  at  Warren.  He  became  a  republican  in  politics 
and  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  on  that  ticliet, 
taliing  his  seat  in  1859  and  remaining  there  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  He  then  began  to  devote 
himself  to  the  organization  of  volunteers,  and  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  brigadier-general,  being  or- 
dered to  West  Virginia,  where  he  fought  under  Gen. 
Rosecrans.  He  was  subsequently  assigned  to  the 
9th  corps,  and  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  South 
Mountain  and  Autietam,  being  in  command  of  the 
corps  after  the  fall  of  Gen.  Reno.  At  the  close  of 
this  campaign  Gen.  Cox  was  promoted  to  be  major- 
general.  During  the  Atlanta  campaign  he  command- 
ed a  division  of  the  23d  army  corps,  and  had  com- 
mand of  the  entire  corps  after  the  fall  of  Atlanta. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Nashville,  and  was 
afterward  ordered  to  the  At- 
lantic coast  to  open  commun- 
ication with  Gen.  Sherman, 
who  was  then  making  his  cele- 
brated "March  to  the  Sea." 
While  engaged  in  this  service 
Gen.  Cox  had  a  severe  battle 
with  the  troops  under  Gen. 
Bragg,  who  was  defeated  with 
great  loss.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  Gen.  Cox  was  ordered 
back  to  Ohio  to  superintend 
the  mustering  out  of  troops, 
and  while  so  engaged  was 
nominated  and  subsequently 
elected  governor  of  Ohio  by 
the  republican  parly.  But  al- 
though elected.  Gen.  Cox  was 
not  on  good  terms  with  his 
party  on  account  of  having  tak- 
en strong  ground  against  negro 
suffrage,  and  for  having  favored  the  policy  of  the 
forcible  colonization  of  the  recently  emancipated 
race.  Another  serious  objection  which  was  raised 
against  Gen.  Cox  was  the  fact  that  he  endorsed  the 
policy  of  Andrew  Johnson,  and  this  position  deprived 
liim  of  the  nomination  for  the  second  term.  In  1868 
President  Johnson  offered  him  the  position  of  com- 
missioner internal  revenue,  but  he  declined  it.  When 
'President  Grant  made  up  his  cabinet  on  March  4, 
1869,  Gen.  Cox  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  interior, 
but  he  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  following  year, 
and  settled  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  practiced  law.  In 
1873  he  went  to  Toledo,  0.,  to  take  the  presidency 
of  the  Wabash  Railroad.  He  continued  to  hold  this 
office  until  1876,  when  he  was  elected  to  congress, 
and  served  until  March,  1879.  Gen.  Cox  had  a 
high  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  and  also  for  general  in- 
formation, being  in  particular  an  excellent  military 
authority.  An  elegant  and  forcible  writer,  he  pub- 
lished two  books,  "Atlanta"  and  "The  March  to 
the  Sea;  Franklin  and  Nashville  "  (New  York,  1883). 

DELANO,  Columbus,  secretary  of  the  interior, 
was  born  at  Shoreham,  Vt.,  June  5,' 1809,  the  son  of 
James  and  Lucinda  (Bateman)  Delano.  The  Dela- 
no family  is  of  French  extraction,  but  the  first  mem- 
ber of  it  in  this  country  came  from  England  soon  af- 
ter the  Mayflower  and  settled  in  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Delano's  father  died  when  he  was  six  years  of  age, 
and  his  uncle,  Luther  Bateman,  took  charge  of  him. 


Mr.  Bateman  removed  to  Mt.  Vernon,  O.,  in  1817, 
and  two  years  later,  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Bateman, 
Columbus  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  and 
began  the  struggle  for  life.     He  went  to  Lexington, 
O.,  and  worked  in  a  woolen  mill,  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1831 ;  in  1833  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  prosecuting  attor- 
ney; in  1844,  after  an  exciting  con- 
test he  was  elected  to  the  twenty- 
ninth  congress  as  a  whig.    During 
this  congress  he  served    on   the 
committee    on    invalid    pensions, 
and  made  a  vigorous  speech  against 
the  Mexican  war.  In  the  whig  con- 
vention of  1846  he  was  a  candidate 
for  governor,  and  was  defeated  by 
two  votes,  Seabury  Ford  being  liis 
successful  competitor.  Mr.  Delano 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  con- 
vention of  1860,  and  seconded  the 
nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  cam- 
paign.    In  1861,  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  Mr.  Delano  was 
appointed  commissary-general  of 
Ohio  and  acceptably  performed 
his    duties  in  that   capacity ;    in 
1863  he  was  a  candidate  for  IT.  S.  senator,  but  was 
defeated ;  in  1863  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislat- 
ure of  Ohio,  and  was  chairman  of  the  judicial  com- 
mittee that  settled  the  question  of  the  soldiers'  vote. 
j\Ir.  Delano  was  chairman  of  the  Ohio  delegation  in 
the  Baltimore  convention  that  renominated  President 
Lincoln;  in  1864  he  was  elected  member  of  the  thir- 
ty-ninth congress,  and  served  as   chairman  of  the 
committee  on  claims;  he  was  re-elected  to  the  forti- 
eth congress.     After  his  retirement  he  engaged  in 
sheep-raising  and  agricultural  pursuits.     But  when 
Gen.  Grant  became  president,  he  appointed  Mr.  Del- 
ano commissioner  of  internal  revenue,  in  which  po- 
sition he  did  valuable  work,  reorganizing   the  de- 
partment, which  he  found  in  a  very  bad  condition . 
In  1870  President  Grant  made  him  secretary  of  the 
interior,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1875,  and  re- 
tired to  private  life  to  devote  himself  to  agriculture 
at  bis  home  called  "Lake  Home."     His  advice  was 
asked  in  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  McKinley 
tariff  bill.     Mr.   Delano  takes  a  keen  interest  in  all 
educational  matters,  and  for  several  years  has  been 
one  of  the  tru.stces  of  Kenyon  College,  and  his  recent 
gift  of  a  fund  for  the  endowment  of  the  grammar 
department  places  it  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 
On  July  14,  1834,  Mr.  Delano  married   Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  M.  Martin  and  Clara  (Sherman)  Leaven- 
worth.    They  have  two  children — Elizabeth,  born 
in  1839  and  married  to  Rev.  John  G.  Ames;  John, 
born  in  1844,  who  married  Ella,  daughter  of  Judge 
Hurd  and  sister  of  Frank  C.  Hurd. 

CHANDLEB,  Zachariah.,  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior and  senator,  was  born  in  Bedford,  N.  H., 
Dec.  10,  1813.  He  received  a  fair  education  in  the 
common  schools  and  in  an  academy  in  his  native 
state,  and  then  devoted  himself  to  work  on  his  fa- 
ther's farm,  at  the  same  time  teaching  school  during 
the  winter.  In  1833  he  received  the  sum  of  $1,000 
from  his  father,  and  with  that  went  to  Detroit, 
Mich.,  where  he  started  in  the  dry-goods  business 
for  himself.  He  interested  himself  in  politics  as  a 
whig  and  also  as  a  prominent  abolitionist.  Detroit, 
on  account  of  its  position,  was  an  important  terminus 
of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  "underground  rail- 
road," and  Mr.  Chandler  helped  forward  this  Insti- 
tution in  every  way  in  his  power.  He  was  very 
successful  in  bu.siness,  and  becoming  well  known 
and  popular,  he  was  nominated  in  1851  a  candidate 
foi'  mayor  of  Detroit  and  was  elected.     He  made 
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such  a  good  impression  in  this  oflBce,  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  nominated  on  the  whig  ticket 
and  although  necessarily  defeated,  received  a  very 
large  vote.  In  1854  the  whig  party  collapsed  and 
the  new  republican  party  was  built  up  on  its  ruins. 
In  this  undertaking  Mr.  Chandler  was  prominent 
and  became  recognized  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
organization  of  the  new  party.  In  1857  he  was 
elected  senator  for  Michigan,  succeeding  Gen.  Lewis 
Cass.  In  the  senate  he  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  of  the  com- 
mittee on  commerce.  On  Feb.  11,  1861,  he  wrote  a 
letter,  which  was  afterward  known  as  the  "Blood 
Letter"  to  Gov.  Blair  of  Michigan,  and  which  de- 
rived its  peculiar  designation  from  containing  in  it 
the  following  sentence:  "Without  a  little  blood- 
letting, this  Union  will  not  in  my  estimation  be 
worth  a  rush  "  (the  entire  letter  can  be  found  in  Ap- 
pleton's  Annual  Cyclopaedia,  Vol.  I.,  1861).  Mr. 
Chandler  was  re-elected  in  1863  and  again  in  1869. 
During  all  his  senatorial  service  he  was  identified 
with  the  leading  measures  before  congress.  His 
first  important  speech  was  made  in  1858,  when  he 
opposed  the  admission  of  Kansas  under  the  Lecomp- 
ton  constitution.  At  various  times  he  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  commerce, 
those  on  claims  and  mines  and 
mining,  and  other  committees. 
Mr.  Chandler  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  radical  of  repub- 
licans and  also  as  a  man  of  great 
moral  and  intellectual  force  and 
dauntless  courage.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  he  gave 
largely  of  his  personal  means  and 
devoted  much  time  and  labor  to 
the  pui-pose  of  sending  men  for- 
ward to  the  field.  When  the  call 
for  75,000  volunteers  was  made 
by  President  Lincoln  Mr.  Chand- 
ler wo\dd  have  made  it  500,000 
men.  He  was  violently  opposed 
to  Gen.  McClellan  as  command- 
er of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  attacked  him  sharply  from 
his  place  in  the  senate.  On  Oct. 
19,  1875,  President  Grant  appointed  Mr.  Chand- 
ler secretary  of  the  interior  to  succeed  Colum- 
bus Delano,  and  he  remained  in  this  position  until 
the  accession  of  Mr.  Hayes  to  the  presidency.  He 
is  said  to  have  found  many  abuses  existing  in  the 
department,  and  to  have  brought  about  a  reformation 
in  regard  to  these  in  a  number  of  important  instanc- 
es. In  1876  Mr.  Chandler  was  chairman  of.  the 
national  republican  committee  and  managed  the 
presidential  campaign.  In  1879  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  senate  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  created  some  sen- 
sation by  attacking  Jefferson  Davis  in  an  important 
speech.     He  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  1,  1879. 

CBESWELL,  John  A.  J. ,  postmaster-general, 
was  born  at  Port  Deposit,  Cecil  Co.,  Md.,  Nov.  18, 
1838.  He  was  thoroughly  educated,  his  parents  be- 
ing wealthy  and  ambitious  for  his  fiiture  prospects. 
After  studying  in  the  schools  in  his  neighborhood  he 
was  sent  to  Dickinson  College,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  the  higliest  honors  in 
1848.  He  at  once  began  to  study  law,  and  in  18.50 
was  a'dmitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  of  Maryland. 
Eventually  he  took  rank  as  one  of  the  foremost  law- 
yers in  Maryland.  From  the  time  when  he  cast  his 
first  vote  as  a  whig,  Mr.  Creswell  was  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  in  his  study  of  politics,  and  in  his  con- 
sideration of  party  relations.  He  was  a  nominee 
from  Cecil  county,  appointed  by  the  whig  party,  to 
the  general  convention  which  was  held  in  Maryland 
in  1850,  for  the  purpose  of  remodeling  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  commonwealth.     He  was  unfortunate,  on 


this  occasion,  in  being  obliged  to  run  against  the  most 
popular  democrat  in  a  peculiarly  democratic  county, 
yet  he  was  only  defeated  by  a  very  small  majority. 
Upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  whig  party,  and  the 
formation  of  the  republican  organization  upon  its  ru- 
ins, Mr.  Creswell  joined  the  democrats,  and  continued 
to  vote  with  them  until  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
four  years  later.  This  situation  brought  about  a 
secession  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Maryland  demo- 
crats, and  Creswell,  who  was  naturally  a  Union 
man,  cut  loose  from  them  and  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  the  Union.  Meanwhile,  he  was  not  at  all 
aggressive,  but  worked  with  great  earnestness  and 
fidelity  in  the  direction  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  troubles  which  had  befallen  the  nation.  In  the 
autumn  of  1861  Mr.  Creswell  was  elected  as  the 
representative  of  Cecil  county  in  the  legislature  of 
the  state,  and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed 
adjutant-general  of  Maryland.  In  1863  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  tJ.  S.  house  of  representa- 
tives. There  he  made  his  mark  by  delivering  an 
eloquent  speech,  in  which  he  favored  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  In  1865  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
U.  S.  senate,  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Gov. 
Thomas  H.  Hicks,  who  died  in  Washington  Feb.  13, 
1865.  While  a  member  of  the  senate  Mr.  Creswell 
was  appointed  by  congress  to  deliver  a  eulogy  upon 
the  life  of  Henry  Winter  Davis,  of  Maryland,  one 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  senate.  In  1864  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Baltimore  convention.  In  1866  he 
served  in  the  Philadelphia  loyalists'  convention,  and 
in  1867  he  was  in  the  Border  States'  convention,  held 
in  Baltimore.  In  1868  he  was  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional republican  convention  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Cres- 
well was  one  of  the  first  members  of  congress  to  be 
engaged  in  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  at- 
tempt at  the  impeachment  of  President  Andrew 
Johnson.  Mr.  Creswell  was  an  ardent  admirer  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  also  of  Gen.  Grant,  and  he 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  nominated 
the  latter  for  the  presidency.  In  May,  1868,  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  but  declined. 
On  March  5,  1869,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Grant  postmaster-general,  being  recommended  for 
the  position  not  only  by  his  political  friends  in  Ma- 
ryland, but  by  Vice-President  Colfax,  Senator  Ben 
Wade  and  otlier  prominent  republicans.  Mr.  Cres- 
well served  in  the  cabinet  for  five  years  and  four 
months,  and  during  his  administration  succeeded 
in  introducing  into  that  department  many  valuable 
reforms.  On  June  32,  1874,  he  was  appointed  coun- 
sel of  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  court 
of  commissioners  sitting  on  the  Alabama  claims,  and, 
having  resigned  the  postmaster-generalship  a  few 
days  later,  he  continued  to  serve  in  that  capacity 
until  Dec.  21,  1876.  From  that  time  forward  Mr. 
Creswell  continued  to  be  viewed  as  a  citizen  of  repu- 
tation and  importance,  and  was  frequently  employed 
in  responsible  positions.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
missibners  entrusted  with  the  closing  up  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Freednien's  Savings  and  Trust  Company,  and 
was  also  president  of  the  Citizens'  National  Bank,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
vice-president  of  the  National  Bank  at  Elkton,  Md. 
Mr.Creswell  died  at  Elkton,  Dec.  23,  1891. 

MABSHAXiXi,  James  W. ,  postmaster-general, 
was  born  in  Clarke  county,  Va.,  Aug.  14,  1832.  His 
early  boyhood  was  passed  in  Mount  Sterling,  Ky., 
and  on  arriving  at  school  age  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive section  to  prepare  himself  for  college.  He  en- 
tered Dickinson  College,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1848.  He  was  retained  at  the  college  as  in- 
structor in  the  position  of  adjutant-professor  until 
1850,  when  he  was  promoted  to  a  full  professorship 
of  ancient  languages,  and  continued  to  fill  that  chair 
until  1861,  when  President  Lincoln  appointed  him 
U.   S.   consul  at  Leeds,  Eng.,  where  he  remained 
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four  years.  In  1869  President  Grant  appointed  J\lr. 
Marsliall  first  assistant  postmaster-general,  in  ^\liicli 
position  lie  served  up  to  tlie  close  of  the  administra- 
tion, except  for  the  brief  term  in  1874  when  lie  tem- 
porarily filled  the  office  of  postmaster-general  to 
cover  an  interim  between  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Creswell  in  July,  1874,  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
portfolio  by  Mr.'  Jewell  in  September  of  that  year. 
In  1877  he  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of 
the  railway  mail  service  by  Postmaster-General  Key, 
which  position  he  held  for  one  year. 

JEWELL,  Marshall,  postmaster-general  and 
governor  of  Connecticut  (1869-70,  and  1871-73),  was 
born  at  Winchester,  N.  H.,  Oct.  20,  1825.  His  Amer- 
ican ancestry  goe.s  bacls  to  Thomas  Jewell,  who  was 
granted  land  at  WoUaston,  Mass.,  onlj^  a  few  years 
after  the  Massachusetts  settlement.  His  later  a"nces- 
tors  were  tanners  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  his  father,  Pliny,  ex- 
panded the  hereditary  family 
vocation,  and  in  1845  established 
a  belting  factoiy  at  Hartford, 
Conn.  The  son  received  only  a 
common  -  school  training,  and 
then  learned  tanning  under  his 
father,  but  having  taught  him- 
self telegraphy  in  the  infancy 
of  that  science,  practiced  it  for 
three  years  at  the  South  and 
West.  He  returned  to  Hartford 
in  1850  to  become  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  P.  Jewell  &  Sons, 
He  quickly  became  its  control- 
ling spirit,  and  greatly  increased 
its  fortimes  by  timely  purchases 
of  leather  just  before  the  civil  war, 
and  holding  it  for  war  prices.  Mr. 
Jewell  first  entered  Connecticut 
politics  as  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  state 
senate.  For  four  3'ears  in  succession,  beginning  with 
1868,  he  was  the  republican  candidate  for  governor 
against  James  E.  English,  winning  in  1869,  and  also 
by  an  exceedingly  narrow  margin  in  1871,  when  the 
opening  of  the  ballot-boxes  by  a  republican  legisla- 
ture formed  a  precedent  extensively  cited  in  the 
"deadlock"  of  1891.  During  his  administration 
the  present  militia  system  was  adopted,  the  char- 
ter of  Yale  College  amended  so  as  to  allow  grad- 
uates to  vote  for  members  of  the  imiversity  corpora- 
tion and  the  erection  of  the  new  state-house  was 
begun.  With  the  year  1873  Mr.  Jewell  began  a 
prominent  career  in  the  service  of  the  nation  as  min- 
ister to  Russia,  where,  it  is  said,  he  found  out  the 
secret  of  Russian  tanning,  and  introduced  the  proc- 
ess in  this  country — the  clue  to  it  having  been  ob- 
tained by  his  sense  of  smell  as  a  tanner.  He  was 
recalled  "to  be  made  po.stmastcr  general  under  Pres- 
.ident  Grant  in  August  of  1874.  It  was  a  period  of 
many  unsavoiy  disclosures  at  the  federal  capital, 
including  the  whiskey  ring  scandals,  in  which 
Mr.  Jewell  sided  actively  with  Secretary  Bristow, 
and  resigned  in  consequence  of  his  disagreement  with 
the  presideht.  But  the  exact  form  of  that  disagree- 
ment never  has  been  fathomed,  though  ]Mr.  Jewell 
has  been  reported  as  saying  that  he  went  into  a  room 
for  a  talk  with  the  president,  not  dreaming  of  resign- 
ing, and  when  he  came  out  he  had  resigned.  As 
postmaster-general  Mr.  Jewell's  administration  was 
eminently  businesslike  and  purifying.  This  feat- 
ure brought  him  into  antagonism  with  the  "Star 
Route  "  element,  and  led  to  its  overthrow.  He  op- 
posed Grant's  reiiomination  in  1880,  but,  because  he 
had  been  a  cabinet  officer,  refused  to  go  to  the  re- 
publican national  convention .  As  chairman  of  the 
republican  national  committee  he  conducted  the 
campaign  to  a  successful  close  in  the  election  of  Gar- 


fiejd.  To  impairment  of  constitution,  caused  by  the 
intense  labors  and  anxieties  of  that  canvass,  his 
death,  thirteen  months  later  is  partly  ascribed. 
Though  without  a  liberal  education,  Mr.  Jewell  was 
a  ready  and  eloquent  speaker,  and  w'ith  a  natal  gift 
for  humor  and  quick  epigram — the  phi'ase  "too 
unanimous,"  as  applied  to  an  effusive  person,  which 
went  the  rounds  for  some  years,  being  attributed 
originally  to  him.  His  fine  physique  and  fresh,  boy- 
ish face,  crowned  by  thick,  snow-white  hair,  made 
him  in  later  life  a  marked  figure  wherever  he  moved. 
He  died  at  Hartford  Feb.  10, 1883. 

TYNEB,  James  Noble,  postmaster-general, 
was  born  in  Brookville,  Ind.,  Jan.  17,  1826,  and  re- 
ceived his  early  education  at  the  local  academy, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1844.  From  that  time  for 
ten  years  he  was  engaged  in  business.  He  then  be- 
gan the  study  of  law,  and  in  1857  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  the  bar,  and  settled  in 
Peru,  Ind.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  made  secretary  of  the  Indiana 
state  senate,  a  position  which  he 
continued  to  hold  until  1861,  be- 
ing also  a  presidential  el^tor  in 
1860.  During  the  civil  war  Mr. 
Tyner  was  a  special  agent  of  the 
post-office  department.  In  1868  he 
w'as  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
United  States  senate,  and  served 
until  1875.  While  in  the  senate 
he  was  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee on  post-offices,  and  gradually 
became  known  as  an  expert  on 
subjects  connected  with  that  de- 
partment. In  1875  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  President  Grant  second  as- 
sistant postmaster-general,  and  on 
the  resignation  by  Marshall  Jewell 
of  the  office  of  postmaster-general, 
Mr.  Tyner  was  appointed  to  fill  his 
place.  From  April,  1877,  to  Oct- 
ober, 1881,  Mr.  Tyner  was  first  as- 
sistant ijostmaster-general  under 
President  Hayes.  He  resigned  at  the  latter  date. 
When  the  international  postal  congress  was  held  in 
1878,  Mr.  Tyner  was  present  as  a  delegate  represent- 
ing the  United  States. 

HOAB,  Ebenezer  Rockwood,  attorney-gen- 
eral, was  born  in  Concord,  Mass.,  Feb.  21,  1816. 
He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and  the  brother  of 
George  Frisbie  Hoar,  thelatter  the  well-known  U.  S. 
senator  from  Massachusetts.  Ebenezer  went  from 
the  common  schools  to  Harvard 
when  he  was  about  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  was  graduated  in  1825. 
He  began  the  study  of  lavv,  and 
five  years  later  was  admitted  to 
practice  and  established  himself 
in  Boston.  In  1849  he  was  made 
a  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  1855,  when  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law  and  continued  in 
it  until  1859,  when,  and  for  the 
next  ten  years,  he  was  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  common- 
wealth. In  1869  Gen.  Grant  ap- 
pointed Judge  Hoar  attorney-gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  but  he 
only  held,  the  position  until  Jime 
23,  1870,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Amos  T.Akerman,  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Hoar  was  made  a  member  of  the 
joint  high  corami,ssion,  which  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  Alabama  case,  and  conclude  the  treaty  of 
Washington,  so-called,  which  was  ratified  by  the  U.  S. 
senate  May  34,  1871.    This  commission  met  in  Wash- 
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mgton,  and  the  treaty  which  it  conclvided  provided 
that  a  tribunal  of  arbitration  should  be  constituted 
to  comprise  one  member  from  Great  Britain,  one 
from  the  United  States,  and  one  each  from  Switzer- 
land, Italy  and  Brazil.  This  tribunal  was  to  decide 
on  the  Alabama  claims,  these  being  the  claims  of  the 
United  States  against  the  British  government  for  dam- 
ages on  account  of  the  injury  done  to  American  com- 
merce by  the  Alabama  and  other  Confederate  cruisers 
which  had  been  fitted  out  in  British  ports.  The  ar- 
bitration tribunal  met  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Dec. 
15,  1871,  when  the  cases  of  the  two  governments 
were  presented  and  the  commission  adjourned  until 
June  15,  1872.  On  this  date  the  sessions  were  re- 
newed and  continued,  until,  at  the  thirty-second  of 
these  sessions,  Sept.  14,  1873,  the  decision  was  an- 
nounced that  "the  tribunal,  by  a  majority  of  four 
voices  to  one,  awards  to  the  United  States  a  sum 
of  $15,500,000  in  gold,  the  indemnity  to  be  paid 
by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  for  the  satis- 
faction of  all  the  claims  referred  to  the  consideration 
of  the  tribunal."  The  dissenting  voice  was  that  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  of  England.  Judge 
Hoar  was  sent  to  congress  from  Massachusetts  by  the 
republican  party  in  1873  and  remained  a  member 
until  1875. 

WIIililAMS,  George  Henry,  attorney-general, 
was  born  in  New  Lebanon,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y., 
March  32,  1833.  He  received  his  early  education  in 
Onondaga  county,  where  he  studied  law.  In  1844 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  immediately  enli- 
grated  to  Iowa.  Three  years 
later  he  was  elected  judge  of  the 
first  judicial  district  of  Iowa,  in 
which  position  he  remained  un- 
til 1852.  In  the  latter  year  he 
was  a  presidential  elector.  In 
1853  he  was  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Pierce  chief  justice  of  the 
territory  of  Oregon.  In  1857  he 
resigned,  although  reappointed' 
by  President  Buchanan.  When 
the  constitution  for  the  state  of 
Oregon  was  framed,  in  1858,  Mr. 
"Williams  was  a  member  of  the 
convention.  In  politics  he  was 
a  republican,  and  in  1864  was 
elected  by  that  party  United 
States  senator  from  Oregon,  and 
served  until  1871.  He  was  very 
active  during  the  legislation  of 
the  thirty-ninth  congress,  and 
brought  before  the  senate  a  bill  to  regulate  the  tenure 
of  otflces,  which  was  referred  to  a  committee,  and 
subsequently,  with  modifications,  passed  over  the 
president's  veto.  In  February,  1867,  Mr.  Williams 
introduced  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  more  effective 
government  of  the  insurrectionary  states,  which  was 
subsequently  passed,  and  became  known  as  the 
"military  reconstruction"  act.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  judiciary,  and  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  private  land  claims.  While  in 
the  senate  he  was  highly  esteemed  and  respected  for 
his  ability  and  for  his  eloquence.  When  the  joint 
high  commission  was  appointed  to  arrange  the  differ- 
ences existing  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  on  account  of  the  Alabama  claims.  Judge 
Williams  was  one  of  its  members.  On  Jan.  10, 
1873,  he  took  the  position  of  attorney-general  under 
appointment  by  President  Grant,  and  continued  to 
serve  until  May  15,  1875,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Edwards  Pierrepont.  Judge  Williams  was  nominat- 
ed by  President  Grant,  in  December,  1873,  as  chief 
iustice  of  the  supreme  court,  but  the  senate  refused 
to  confirm  him,  and  his  name  was  withdrawn.  On 
retiring  from  the  office  of  attorney-general  he  settled 
at  Washington  in  the  practice  of  law. 


AKEBMAN,  Amos  Tappan,  U.  S.  attorney- 
general,  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1883.  He 
studied  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  state 
and  entered  Dartmouth  College,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1843.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1844  and  practiced  in  his  state  up  to  1850,  when  he 
removed  to  the  South,  settling  at  Elberton,  Ga., 
where  lie  continued  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  be- 
longed to  tlie  conservative  party 
in  Georgia,  and  with  Stephens, 
Warner,  Johnson  and  Hill  he 
opposed  secession,  but  finally 
with  them  went  with  the  state, 
and  Mr.  Akerman  entered  the 
service  of  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment in  the  quartermaster's 
department.  After  the  war  he 
joined  the  republican  party  and 
supported  the  reconstruction 
policy  of  the  government.  In 
1866  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Geor- 
gia and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  1870, when  President  Grant 
appointed  him  to  a  position  in 
his  cabinet  as  U.  S.  attorney-gen- 
eral to  succeed  EbenezerR.  Hoar. 
He  held  the  portfolio  until  1872, 
when  he  resigned  and  returned 
to  his  adopted  state.  In  1873  he  was  the  republican 
candidate  for  U.  S.  senator  but  failed  of  an  election. 
During  the  reconstruction  movements  in  Georgia, 
'Sir.  Akerman,  while  acting  with  the  republican 
party,  was  ever  jealous  of  the  rights  of  the  majority 
as  represented  by  the  intelligent  white  people  of  the 
state,  and  opposed  all  radical  movements  that  were 
calculated  to  opi^ress  or  humiliate  them,  or  to  en- 
danger the  material  prosperity  of  the  state.  He  died 
at  Cartersville,  Ga.,  Dec.  31,  1880. 

PIERREPONT,  Edwards,  U.  S.  attorney- 
general,  was  born  at  North  Haven,  Conn.,  March  4. 
1817,  the  son  of  Giles  Pierrepont  and  Eunice,  daughter 
of  Jonathan  Munson,  and  great-grandson  of  Joseph 
Pierrepont,  who  settled  in  North  Haven,  his  father 
having  given  a  valuable  property  to  the  town  for 
public  use.  The  progenitor  of  the  family  in  this 
countiy,  John  Pierrepont,  was  the  younger  son  of 
a  great  family  in  Nottingham,  Eng.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1650,  and  settled  at  Roxbury, 
now  a  suburb  of  Boston,  Mass.  Six  years  after  he 
reached  America  he  purchased  300  acres  of  land  in 
Roxbury,  and  was  subsequently  married  to  Miss 
Stow  of  Kent,  Eng.,  who  was  the  mother  of  his  son 
James,  one  of  the  chief  founders  and  promoters  of 
Yale  College.  Edwards  Pierrepont,  the  scion  of 
this  illustrious  ancestry,  was  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  the  class  of  1837,  having  been  prepared 
for  college  by  the  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  afterward  the 
president  of  Yale.  He  received  the  oration  honor  at 
his  graduation,  which  was  one  of  the  highest  class 
honors.  In  1840  he  was  graduated  from  the  New 
Haven  Law  School,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Columbus,  O.,  in  partnership  with  P.  C. 
Wilcox  of  that  city.  In  1846  he  removed  to  New 
York  city,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He 'was 
elected  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  that  city  in 
1857,  resigning  in  1860  to  resume  his  practice.  Judge 
Pierrepont  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  civil  war;  his 
first  speech  that  brought  him  prominently  before  the 
public  was  made  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  in  which  he  prognosticated  the 
war  which  was  at  that  time  hardly  foreshadowed  in 
the  future.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  noted  "  Union  defence  committee,"  and  when 
tlie  Massachusetts  troops  were  attacked  in  Baltimore, 
and  all  communication  with  the  capital  cut  off, 
Judge  Pierrepont  was  selected  as  one  of  a  committee 
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of  three  to  make  their  way  as  best  they  could  to 
Washington.  His  associates  were  "William  M. 
Evarts  and  Thurlow  Weed.  In  1862  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Lincoln,  in  connection  with  Gen.  John 
A.  Dix,  to  act  as  a  commissioner  to  try  the  prisoners 
of  state  that  were  confined  in  the  different  forts  of 
the  United  States.  In  1864  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  reorganizing  the  war  democrats  who  favored 
the  re-election  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Judge  Pierrepont  was,  in 
1867,  elected  a  member  of  the 
convention  for  framing  a  new 
constitution  for  the  state  of  New 
York,  and  served  on  the  judic- 
iary committee.  He  was  also  iu 
this  year  employed  by  Hon.  W. 
H.  Seward,  secretary  of  state, 
and  Henry  Stanbury,  attorney- 
general,  to  conduct  the  prosecu- 
tion for  the  government  against 
John  H.  S\irratt,  indicted  for 
being  a-  party  to  the  murder 
of  President  Lincoln.  In  1868 
Judge  Pierrepont  was  appoint- 
ed by  President  Grant  U.  S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  New 
York.  He  resigned  in  1870, 
and  became  one  of  the  mo^ 
active  members  of  the  "Committee  of  Seventy" 
against  the  "ring  frauds"  in  the  New  York  city 
municipal  government.  In  1871,  when  the  Texas 
and  Pacific  railroad  was  organized  under  charter  of 
the  United  States,  he  was  made  a  director,  counsel, 
and  treasurer  of  the  road,  and  the  following  year 
visited  Frankfort  and  London  on  business  for  the 
company.  Judge  Pierrepont  was  appointed  minister 
to  the  court  of  Russia,  in  May,  1873,  but  declined 
the  honor.  In  1875  he  accepted  the  portfolio  of  at- 
torney-general of  the  United  States  in  President 
Grant's  cabinet.  While  filling  this  position  he 
argued  for  the  government  all  the  more  important 
cases,  among  which  were  the  noted  Arkansas  Hot 
Spring  case,  and  the  Pacific  railway  case.  He  was 
also  called  upon  by  Hamilton  Fish,  secretary  of 
state,  to  give  an  opinion  upon  a  great  question  of 
international  law,  in  which  were  discussed  the  ques- 
tions of  nationality  and  acquired  nationality.  This 
opinion  gave  him  a  wide  reputation  both  in  Europe 
and  America.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court 
of  St.  James.  President  Grant  visited  Europe 
during  the  second  year  of  Judge  Pierrepont's  mis- 
sion, and  he  urged  upon  the  Queen's  ministers  the 
propriety  of  according  the  same  precedence  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States  that  had  been  given 
to  the  ex-ruler  of  France.  This  was  done,  and  other 
countries  followed  the  precedent  set  by  Great  Britain. 
While  abroad  Judge  Pierrepont  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  the  financial  system  of  England.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  In  1878,  and  at  once  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  has  recently  taken 
an  active  interest  in  financial  questions,  and  has  writ- 
ten considerably  on  the  subject.  In  1887  he  wrote  an 
article  advocatmg  an  international  treaty,  claiming 
that  by  convention  the  commercial  value  of  the  sil- 
ver dollar  might  be  restored.  He  has  also  published 
various  orations  and  addresses.  Judge  Pierrepont 
was  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.I).  from 
Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.C.,  in  June,  1871, 
and  in  1873  Yale  College  conferred  upon  him  the 
same  degree.  During  his  residence  in  London,  Ox- 
ford bestowed  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L.,  the 
highest  honor  the  university  confers.  He  died  in 
New  York  city  March  6,  1892. 

CABPENTEK,  Matthew  Hale,  senator,  was 
bom  in  Moretown,  Vt.,  Dec.  22,  1824.  After  re- 
ceiving a  common-school  education  he  was  sent  to 


the  United  States  Military  Academy,  at  West  Point, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  entered  in  1843,  but  only  remained 
there  two  years.  He  went  back  to  Vermont  and 
began  to  study  law  with  Paul  Dillingham,  who  after- 
ward became  governor  of  Vermont,  and  whose 
daughter  he  married.  In  1847  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  the  bar  of  Vermont,  whereupon  he  went 
to  Boston,  and  for  a  time  studied  in  the  office  of 
Rufus  Choate.  In  1848  he  was  settled  in  Beloit, 
Wis.,  where  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  obtained  a  reputation  for  remarkable 
ability,  and  in  1856  went  to  Milwaukee,  where  he 
found  a  larger  field.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  Carpenter,  who  was  a  democrat  in  politics,  ad- 
hered to  the  Union  cause,  and  made  many  public 
addresses  in  aid  of  the  efforts  of  the  government  to 
recruit  its  army.  He  was  appointed  judge-advocate 
general  of  Wisconsin,  and  did  good  service  to  the 
Union  cause  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  In 
1868  Carpenter  was  the  counsel  of  the  government  in 
a  test  case  to  settle  the  question  of  the  legality  of 
the  reconstruction  act,  before  the  United  States  su- 
preme court,  being  opposed  by  Jeremiah  8.  Black. 
Carpenter  won  tjie  case,  a  success  which  led  to  his 
being  sent  to  the  United  States 
senate  to  represent  the  republi- 
cans in  Wisconsin.  He  was  elect- 
ed in  place  of  James  R.  Doolit- 
tle,  and  served  from  1869  to  1875, 
during  a  part  of  which  time  he 
was  president  pro  tern,  of  the  sen- 
ate. Mr.  Carpenter  was  nomi- 
nated for  re-election,  but  was  de- 
feated in  the  legislature,  and 
again  took  up  his  law  practice. 
When  William  W.  Belknap,  who 
had  been  secretary  of  war,  was 
impeached  before  the  house  of 
representatives.  Carpenter  as- 
sumed the  task  of  defending 
him,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
his  acquittal  through  his  admir- 
able handling  of  the  case.  When  the  electoral 
commission  of  1877  was  at  work  Mr.  Carpenter  ap- 
peared for  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  the  democratic  candidate 
for  the  presidency;  this  was  especially  remarkable,  as 
the  republican  managers  had  designed  engaging  him 
to  represent  the  claims  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  Mr. 
Carpenter  was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate 
again  in  1879,  and  remained  a  member  of  that  body 
until  his  death.  He  was  a  forcible  and  logical 
speaker,  and  very  impressive  in  his  appearance  and 
manner  of  delivery.  In  particular  his  speeches  in  de- 
fence of  President  Grant,  when  the  latter  was  at- 
tacked in  the  senate  by  Charles  Sumner,  and  that  on 
the  bill  to  restore  Gen.  Pitz  John  Porter  to  his  mili- 
tary rank,  were  considered  his  most  able  and  eloquent 
efforts.  In  1861  he  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
emancipation  act,  although  he  was  then  a  democrat 
iu  politics,  and  previous  to  this  he  had  opposed  the 
fugitive  slave  law  and  put  himself  on  record  as  sym- 
pathizing with  the  abolition  movement.  Through- 
out the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  consistent  in  his 
position  that  the  protection  of  the  government  should 
always  be  extended  toward  the  negroes.  Senator 
Carpenter  was  in  favor  of  the  centralization  of  power 
in  the  federal  government,  and  he  fearlessly  so  ex- 
pressed himself  in  his  advocacy  of  the  plan  of  plac- 
ing the  railroads  and  telegraph  lines  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  national  government.  His  life  was  writ- 
ten by  Prank  A.  Flower,  and  published  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  in  1883.  The  senator's  real  name  was  Decatur 
Merritt  Hammond  Carpenter,  but  the  initials  led  to 
many  addressing  him  as  Matthew  Hale,  and  about 
1852  he  changed  it  to  the  one  by  which  ho  became 
universally  known.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Feb.  24,  1881. 
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tion,  he  was  now 
man.      In  1865, 


EHISTOW,  Benjamin  Helm,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  was  born  in  Elkton  Todd  Co.,  Ky.,  June 
^0,  1833.  He  studied  at  Jefferson  ColleKe  Penn- 
sylvania, from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1851,  began 
the  profession  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Ken- 
tucky bar  in  1853.  His  first  practice  was  at  Elkton, 
but  he  removed  to  Hopkinsville 
iu  1858.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  he  entered  the  Union 
army  as  lieutenant  -  colonel  of 
the  twenty -fifth  Kentucky  in- 
fantry, after  the  severe  mental 
struggle  which  was  necessary  to 
southern  men  with  northern 
sympathies  in  those  times  that 
tried  men's  souls.  He  distin- 
guished himself  for  coolness  and 
bravery  at  the  battles  of  Fort 
Henry,  Port  Donelson,  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  Shiloh,  and  other 
engagements.  He  also  assisted 
in  the  capture  of  the  celebrated 
raider.  Gen.  John  H.  Morgan.  In 
1868,  while  still  in  the  field.  Col. 
Bristow  was  elected  to  the  senate 
of  Kentucky.  Identified  with  the 
old  whig  party  until  its  disrup- 
a  republican  and  an  anti-slavery 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  Col. 
Bristow  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate  and  removed 
to  Louisville,  where  he  at  once  secured  a  lucrative 
law  practice,  and  took  position  in  the  fore-front  of 
one  of  the  ablest  bars  in  the  country.  In  1866  he 
was  appointed  assistant  district  attorney,  and  in 
1867  became  district  attorney  for  Kentucky.  In  this 
position,  rendered  peculiarly  delicate  and  responsi- 
ble by  the  condition  of  the  state,  to  which  the  Con- 
federate element  had  largely  returned  after  the  war, 
Mr.  Bristow  showed  himself  as  a  thoroughly  judi- 
cious and,  at  the  same  time,  both  a  fearless  and 
magnanimous  ofiicer.  Often  his  political  sentiments 
were  far  ahead  of  those  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
in  many  instances  he  ran  the  risk  of  arousing  the 
animosity  of  those  about  him,  but  this  never  deterred 
him  from  pursuing  that  course  of  conduct  which  he 
deemed  right  and  just,  and,  on  the  whole,  his  popu- 
larity in  the  section  where  he  lived  was  remarkable. 
In  1870  Col.  Bristow  formed  a  law  partnership 
with  Gen.  John  M.  Harlan,  but,  in  the  following 
year,  was  called  by  President  Grant  to  fill  the  newly 
made  office  of  solicitor-general  of  the  United  States. 
Three  years  later,  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson as  secretary  of  the  treasury,  tlie  president 
appointed  Col.  Bristow  to  this  office.  His  services 
as  the  head  of  the  treasury  department  were  most  im- 
portant to  the  government  and  to  the  people.  He 
quite  reorganized  and  reformed  the  business  of  his 
office,  and  it  was  shown  that  he  brought  to  the  exe- 
cution of  his  new  duties  remarkable  executive  ability 
and  wonderful  adaptation  to  whatever  position  he 
might  undertake  to  fill.  In  June,  1876,  Secretary 
Bristow  resigned,  owing  to  the  calls  made  upon  him 
by  his  private  business.  At  the  republican  national 
convention  of  that  year,  held  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  he 
was  the  leading  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation, receiving  123  votes  on  the  first  ballot.  He 
afterward  became  the  senior  member  of  the  eminent 
law  firm  of  Bristow,  Peet  &  Opdyke,  and  removed 
his  residence  to  New  York,  where  he  has  continued  to 
conduct  a  profitable  and  important  law  business  ever 
since.  ■ 

RAWLINS,  John  Aaron,  secretary  of  war, 
was  born  at  East  Galena,  111.,  Feb.  13,  1831,  whith- 
er his  father  had  come  from  Kentucky,  by  way  ofc 
Missouri.  Bred  to  the  farm  and  the  charcoal-pit,  he 
was  self-taught  until  he  became  of  age,  and  had 
gained  but  a  year's  schooling  before  his  brief  legal 


studies  began.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854, 
practiced  at  Galena,  became  city  attorney  in  1857, 
took  part  in  politics  as  a  Douglas  democrat,  and  was 
on  the  electoral  ticket  of  that  party  in  1860.  At  a 
mass  meeting  held  April  16,  1861,  four  days  after 
the  firing  on  Port  Sumter,  he  made  an  earnest 
speech  in  support  of  the  war, 
which  profoundly  impressed 
U.  S.  Grant.  As  soon  as  Grant 
received  his  brigade  he  sent  for 
Rawlins,  who  became  captain 
and  assistant  adjutant  -  general 
iu  September,  1861.  Prom  that 
time  the  two  were  never  separat- 
ed during  the  war,  except  in 
August  and  September,  1864, 
when  Rawlins  was  ill.  He  had 
the  warm  affection  and  absolute 
confidence  of  his  chief,  over 
whom  he  exercised  a  singular 
influence,  and  to  whom,  as  Grant 
wrote  to  Senator  Wilson,  he  was 
all  but  indispensable.  This  power 
was  acquired  by  no  arts  of  sub- 
serviency ;  his  character  was  pos- 
itive, his  will  strong,  his  opinions 
freely  uttered  and  boldly  insisted 
on.  When  he  became  a  soldier  he  knew  absolutely 
nothing  of  military  science  or  affairs;  but  his  native 
ability  soon  overcame  these  deficiencies,  and  his 
counsels,  which  he  never  hesitated  to  give,  were 
often  of  value.  He  was  commissioned  major  and 
lieutenant-colonel  in  1863,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  August,  1863,  and  in  March,  1865,  was 
transferred  to  the  regular  army  with  that  rank,  and 
brevetted  major-general.  He  was  nominally  or  pra  c- 
tically  Gen.  Grant's  chief  of  staff  through  nearly  the 
entire  struggle,  and,  on  his  friend's  elevation  to  the 
presidency  in  March,  1869,  became  secretary  of  war. 
His  health  had  been  undermined  in  his  military  ser- 
vice, and  he  died  of  consumption  at  his  post  in 
Washington  Sept.  9,  1869.  His  family  was  provid- 
ed for  by  a  j)ublic  subscription,  and  his  statue  in 
bronze  has  been  erected  at  the  capitol. 

BELKNAP,  William  Worth,  secretary  of  war, 
was  born  in  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  1829.  He 
was  the  son  of  Gen.  William  Goldsmith  Belknap, 
who  was  prominent  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  was 
brevetted  brigadier-general  for  services  at  the  battle 
of  Buena  Vista.  William  W.  Belknap  was  sent  to 
Princeton  in  1848,  and  after  graduating  there  be- 
came a  student  in  the  law  office  of  Hugh  Caperton, 
Georgetown,  D.  C.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1851,  and  removed  to  Keokuk,  la.,  where  he  opened 
a  law  office,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  R.  P. 
Lowe,  a,fterward  governor  of  the  state.  He  became 
prominent  as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  democratic  politician, 
and  in  1857  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  leg- 
islature. On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was 
commissioned  major  of  the  15th  Iowa  volunteers, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  covered  himself  with 
honor.  Here  he  was  severely  wounded,  but  remain- 
ed on  the  field  until  the  close  of  the  first  day's  fight- 
ing. Throughout  the  war  the  fullest  confidence  was 
felt  in  Belknap  by  Grant,  Sherman,  McPherson, 
and  every  other  general  under  whom  he  served. 
Every  promotion  which  he  received  he  won  on  the 
battlefield.  In  1864,  after  the  battle  of  Atlanta. 
Belknap  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral, and  placed  in  command  of  the  Iowa  brigade, 
at  the  head  of  which  he  marched  to  the  sea  under 
Sherman.  When  the  war  ended  he  was  in  command 
of  the  4th  division  of  the  17th  arm'y  corps.  Gen. 
Belknap  was  offered  the  commission  of  a  field  office 
in  the  regular  army,  but  declined  it.  In  1865  he  was 
appointed  collector  of  internal  revenue  in  Iowa,  and 
he  held  that  position  until  Oct.  13,  1869,  when  Gen. 
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Graut  appointed  him  secretary  of  war.  He  held  this 
place  until  March  7,  1876,  when  lie  was  charged 
with  otlicial  corruption,  and\A'as  permitled  to  resign. 
He  was  afterward  impeached  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives before  the  senate  on  the  accusation  that  he 
promised  to  appoint  C'aleb  P.  Jlarsh  to  the  charge  of  a 
trading  department  at  Fort 
Sill,  in  consi(leri\Uon  of  a 
.sum  of  money  to  be  paid 
quarterly  to  Belknap  or  his 
agent.  The  impeachment 
proceedings  were  qua-shed  in 
the  senate  on  the  ground  of 
lack  of  jurisdiction,  but,  on 
the  q\iestion  of  guilty  or  not 
guilty,  thirty  -  seven  voted 
guilty,  and  twenty-three  not 
guilty.  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved among  those  best  in- 
formed, regarding  the  de- 
tails of  this  scandal,  that 
Gen.  Belknap  was  innocent 
of  complicity  as  to  the  im- 
proper acts  charged  against 
him,  and  that  he  was  even 
"  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Gen.  Belknap  was 
three  times  married;  his  first  wife  was  a  sister  of 
Gen.  Hugh  T.  Reid;  after  her  death  he  married  Miss 
Carita  Tomlinson,  and  after  her  death,  in  1870,  he 
married  her  sister,  Mrs.  John  Bower  of  Cincinnati. 
The  late  Senator  Carpenter,  who  was  Gen.  Belknap's 
coun.sel  in  the  impeachment  proceedings,  was  quot- 
ed after  the  trial  as  having  said  that  if  he  should 
outlive  Gen.  Belknap  he  would  make  it  his  business 
to  clear  the  memory  of  the  ex-secretary,  and  place 
the  blame  wliere  it  belonged.  He  claimed  to  have 
access  to  proofs  wliich  would  show  that  the  ni^go- 
tiations  with  Marsh  were  carried  on  by  some  one  with- 
out Gen,  Belknap's  knowledge.  The  latter,  wlieu  first 
accused  and  when  brought  before  President  Grant, 
declared  his  innocence  of  any  connection  with  the 
affair,  and  said,  "  I  admit  that  if  I  had  been  careful 
of  my  domestic  affairs,  as  I  .should  have  been,  I 
might  have  known  that  our  family  expenses  were 
greater  than  they  ought  to  be."  It  was  shown  on  the 
trial  that  the  undertaking  with  Marsh  was  made  by 
tlie  first  Mrs.  Belknap,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
posure was  a  misunderstanding  which  occurred  be- 
tween Marsh  and  the  second  Mrs.  Belknap.  After 
his  retirement  from  public  life,  Gen.  Belknap  resid- 
ed for  some  time  in  Philadelphia,  but  from  1876  un- 
til the  time  of  his  death  he  lived  in  Wa,shington,  and 
carried  on  the  practice  of  law  successfully.  He  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  on  Oct.  13,  1890,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  some  time  on  the  previous  day, 
which  was  Sunday,  Oct.  13th. 

TAFT,  Alphonso,  secretary  of  war  and  attor- 
ney-general, was  born  at  Townshend,  Vt.,  Nov.  5, 
1814.  Ho  was  of  English  descent,  one  of  his  an- 
cestors, Edward  Rawson,  having  come  to  New  Eng- 
land in  1636,  and  being  subsequently,  for  thirty- 
five  years,  secretary  of  the  province  of  Mas.sachusetts. 
His  grandparents  on  both  sides  emigrated  from 
'Worcester  county,  Mass.,  to  Vermont  about  the  time 
of  the  revolution.  His  father,  Peter  Rawsoii  Taft, 
was  reared  a  fanner,  but  afterward  studied  and  prac- 
ticed law,  and  served  many  years  in  the  Vermont 
legislature.  Alphonso  Taft  was  the  only  child  of 
Peter  Rawson  and  Sylvia  (Howard)  Taft.  He  was 
brought  up  a  farmer,  and  received  but  the  meagre 
education  of  neighboring  country  schools  until  lie 
was  old  enough  to  teach  himself,  when  he  taught 
school,  for  several  successive  winters  ju.st  earning 
enough  to  pay  for  tuition  at  an  academy  in  the 
spring,  and  in  the  summer  working  again  upon  his 
father's  farm.     When  he  was  ninet(;en  years  old  lie 


entered  Yale  College,  graduating  in  1833.  He  was 
next  employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  High  School  at 
Ellington,  Conn.  He  next  accepted  a  tutorship, 
which  he  kept  for  two  years,  attending  lectures  at 
Yale  Law  School  in  the  meantime.  He  was  admitted 
to  tlie  bar  at  New  Haven  in  1838,  and  the  next  year 
went  to  Cincinnati,  O. ,  and  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  After  a  hard  struggle  he  met  with 
success,  and,  as  his  reputation  grew  rapidly,  he  was 
employed  in  some  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
cases  before  the  state  courts.  For  twenty-five  years 
he  had  one  of  the  largest  practices  in  the  state. 
Among  his  law  partners  were  Judge  Thomas  M. 
Key,  George  R.  Page,  William  N.  Dickinson  and 
Aaron  F.  Periy,  the  last  mentioned  being  a  former 
classmate  in  tlie  Yale  Law  School.  He  was  for  a 
few  years  a  member  of  the  city  council,  and  an  ar- 
dent advocate  of  the  building  of  railroads,  hoping  to 
make  Cincinnati,  what  it  afterward  became,  a  great 
railroad  center.  Ho  lectured  on  this  subject  in  1850, 
and  endeavored  in  every  wayto  bring  Cincinnati  and 
her  railroads  before  the  public.  He  was  also  very- 
energetic  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. For  many  years  he  was 
trustee  of  Yale  College,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union  High  School 
board,  and  a  tru.stee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  C^incinnati.  He  was 
one  of  the  early  republicans  of 
the  Western  Reserve,  and  in 
1856  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  nominated  Gen. 
John  C.  Fremont  for  president. 
He  was  a  candidate  in  the  con- 
gressional contest  of  that  year, 
in  the  first  Ohio  district,  against 
George  H.  Pendleton,  the  latter 
being  elected  by  a  small  major- 
ity. He  was  appointed  judge 
of  the  superior  court  of  Cincin- 
nati, to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Judge 
Hoadly  in  1865,  being  afterward  elected  twice  to 
the  same  position.  He  received,  on  the  last  (Occasion, 
the  nomination  from  both  parties.  He  resigned  in 
1873,  and  established  a  law  firm  with  his  two  sons. 
In  1875  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  republican  nomi- 
nation for  governor  of  Oliio;  but  a  dissenting  opinion 
that  he  _delivered  on  the  question  of  reading  the  Bi- 
ble in  the  public  schools  was  the  cause  of  much 
opposition  to  him.  The  opinion  that>  defeated  his 
nomination  was  unanimously  afflrmed  by  the  Ohio 
supreme  court,  and  is  now  the  law  of  the  .state.  In 
the  campaign  that  followed  he  warmly  suiiported 
Gen.  R.  B.  Haye.s,  who  held  a  high  opinion  of  Judge 
Taft  as  a  pure  man  and  a  republican.  He  made  sev- 
eral speeches  for  Hayes  and  hard  money  which 
attracted  wide  attention.  In  March,  1876,  President 
Grant  appointed  him  secretary  of  war,  and  three 
months  later  he  was  transferred  to  the  otiice  of 
attorney -.general,  in  which  position  he  continued 
until  the  close  of  President  Gi-ant's  term.  He  then 
became  a  candidate  for  the  seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate 
vacated  by  John  Sherman,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  secretaryship  of  the  treasury  by  President 
Hayes,  but  the  republi(;an  caucus  nomination  went 
to  Stanley  Mattliews  on  the  third  ballot.  In  1877 
and  1879  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  republican  nom- 
ination for  governor  of  Ohio,  but  was  unsuccessful 
each  time.  Meanwhile,  Judge  Taft  had  resumed  his 
law  practice,  which  was  not  again  interrupted  until 
April,  1883,  when  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
Austria  by  President  Arthur.  From  this  place  he 
was  transferred  in  1884  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he 
served  until  Aug.  1,  1885.  Wliile  in  Russia  Judge 
Taft  Kuft'ered  severely  from  pmniraonia.  After  his 
return  to  America  he  was  troubled  with  a  complica- 
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tion  of  ailments,  and  went  to  Chili  for  his  health 
On  his  return  (April,  1891)  he  stopped  at  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  where  he  died.  In  1841  lie  was  married  to 
Fannie  Phelps,  of  Towushend,  Vt.,  who  died  in 
1853.  They  Ijad  two  sons,  Charles  Phelps  Taft  and 
Peter  Rawson  Taft.  In  1854  Judge  Taft  married 
Louise  M.  Torry,  of  Millbury,  Mass.,  by  whom  he 
had  four  children:  William  H.,  Harry  W.,  Horace 
D.  and  Fannie  Louise.  Judge  Taft  was  an 'upright, 
scholarly  man,  unostentatious,  yet  maintaing  a  prop- 
er self-respect,  and  commanding  the  admiration  of 
all  who  knew  his  fine  personal  character  and  high 
professional  abilities.  He  received  from  Yale,  in  1867, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  died  Mav  31 
1891.  ^      ' 

CAMERON,  James  Donald,  secretary  of  war 
and  senator,  was  born  at  Middletown,  Dauphin  Co., 
Pa.,  May  14,  1833.  His  distinguished  father,  Simon 
Cameron,was  the  first  secretary  of  war  in  the  cabinet 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  U.  S.  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  Russia,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  a  senator  from 
Pennsy^lvania.  James  was  graduated  from  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton  in  1852.  Upon 
leaving  college  he  entered  the  Middletown  Bank, 
now  the  National  Bank  of  Middletown,  as  clerk, 
soon  became  cashier,  and  then  president,  which  posi- 
tion he  still  holds.  Early  in  life  he  was  very  success- 
ful in  varied  business  enterprises.  In  1863  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Northern  Central  Railway 
Co.,  whose  road  extends  north  and  south  through 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  to  Baltimore,  and  is  a  much 
traveled  route  from  Harrisburg  southward.  He  con- 
tinued to  hold  this  position  until  1874,  when  the  road 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Co.  He  was  secretary  of  war  in  the  cabinet  of 
President  Grant  from  May  23,  1876,  to  March  3, 
1877,  showing  in  this  position  the 
same  executive  power  that  had 
characterized  him  in  the  prompt 
and  orderly  dispatch  of  his  private 
business.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
republican  national  convention  at 
Chicago  in  1868  and  to  Cincinnati 
in  1876.  He  became  prominent 
and  influential  in  his  state  and  the 
entire  country,  and  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  republican  na- 
tional committee  and  delegate  to 
the  national  convention  at  Chicago 
in  1880.  He  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  senate  from  Pennsylvania 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  his  father  in  March, 
1877,  and  took  his  seat  Oct.  15, 
1877,  in  his  fortv- fourth  year. 
He  was  re-elected"  in  1879,  1885 
and  1891.  During  his  service  in  the  senate  Mr.  Cam- 
eron has  been  a  member  of  the  committees  on  coast 
defences,  to  inquire  into  all  claims  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  against  Nicaragua,  on  the  five  civiliz- 
ed tribes  of  Indians,  military  affairs,  the  quadro- 
centennial,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  naval 
affairs.  He  has  large  interests  in  various  enterprises 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  owns  many  of  the  most  valu- 
able farms  in  Dauphin  and  Cumberland  counties  in 
that  state.  He  has  a  magnificent  residence  on  Front 
street,  Harrisburg,  facing  the  Susquehanna  river,  and 
a  costly  home  in  Washington,  D.  C.  His  first  wife 
was  Mary  McCormick,  a  representative  of  a  promi- 
nent family  in  Pennsylvania.  She  died  in  1874.  He 
was  married  a  second  time,  in  1878,  to  Elizabeth 
Sherman,  daughter  of  Judge  Sherman  of  Ohio  and 
niece  of  Gen.  Wm.  T.  Sherman. 

BOBIE,  Adolph  E. ,  secretary  of  the  navy,  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia  Nov.  25, 1809.  His  father  was 
John  Joseph  Borie,  a  Frenchman,  and  his  mother 


belonged  to  a  family  of  Huguenot  refugees,  who 
settled  in  San  Domingo  and  afterward  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  Mr.  Borie  was  a  merchant  and 
where  he  married  his  wife.  He  was  very  prosperous 
in  his  business  and  was  therefore  able  to  give  to  his 
son  the  best  possible  educational  advantages.  The 
boy  passed  through  the  com- 
mon schools  successfully,  and 
from  them  went  to  the  col- 
legiate department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania, where 
he  was  graduated  before  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the 
class  of  1825.  He  was  then 
sent  abroad  and  continued 
his  studies  in  one  of  the  best 
schools  in  Paris,  remaining 
there  for  more  than  two  years. 
On  his  return  he  entered  upon 
commercial  life  in  his  father's 
business  house,  which  was  en- 
gaged in  the  Mexican  and 
China  trade,  the  firm  being 
McKean,  Borie  &  Co.  On  his 
father's  death,  Mr.  Adolph 
Borie  became  the  head  of  the 
firm  and  eventually  acquired 
a  large  f ortime.  In  1848  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Philadelphia  and  contin- 
ued to  hold  that  position  until  1860.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Borie  gave  a  great  deal 
of  money  and  much  time  to  the  enlistment  and  care 
of  volunteer  soldiers,  and  was  also  one  of  the  found- 
ers and  vice-president  of  the  Union  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia, afterward  the  Union  League  Club  and  the 
first  of  these  institutions  to  be  founded  in  the  coun- 
try. On  March  5,  1869,  by  appointment  of  Presi- 
dent Grant,  Mr.  Borie  became  secretary  of  the  navy, 
but  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  George  M.  Robe- 
son, June  35th  of  the  same  year,  finding  that  his  pri- 
vate affairs  necessitated  his  personal  attention.  He 
returned  to  Philadeli^hia,  where  he  continued  to  re- 
side thereafter,  though  he  formed  one  of  the  party 
that  accompanied  Gen.  Grant  in  his  tour  around  the 
world,  which  began  in  Philadelphia  in  1877.  Mr. 
Borie  died  in  Philadelphia  Feb.  5,  1880. 

ROBESON,  George  Maxwell,  secretary  of  the 
navy,  was  born  at  Oxford  Furnace,  N.  J.,  in  1829. 
He  received  an  academic  education,  and  was  then 
sent  to  Princeton  College,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1847,  studied  law  with  Chief 
Justice  Hornblower  at  New- 
ark, and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1850,  practiced  at  New- 
ark, and  afterward  at  Cam- 
den, and  in  1858  was  appoint- 
ed prosecutor  of  the  pleas  of 
Camden  county.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  Mr. 
Robeson  was  very  active  in 
organizing  the  state  troops  of 
New  Jersey,  and  he  was  com- 
missioned brigadier -general. 
In  1867  he  was  appointed  at- 
torney-general of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  served  until  June  37, 
1869,  when  he  resigned,  and 
three  days  after  took  the  office 
of  secretary  of  the  navy,  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed 
by  President  Grant.  He  re- 
mained in  this  position  until  the  expiration  of  Pres- 
ident Grant's  second  term,  in  1877,  when  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  the  law,  and  was  elected  to  the  forty- 
sixth  congress  as  a  republican,  receiving  nearly  as 
many  votes  as  the  democratic  and  the  greenback  can- 
didates together. 
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TALMAGE,  Thomas  De  Witt,  clergyman, 
■n'as  born  at  Bound  Brook,  Somerset  county,  N.  J., 
Jan.  7,  1833.  He  was  the  youngest  of  twelve  chil- 
dren— five  girls  and  seven  boys.  His  father,  David 
T.  Talmage,  was  a  farmer,  wliose  predominant  traits 
were  geniality,  firmness,  and  decision  of  character. 
His  mother  was  a  woman  of  marked  amiability,  gen- 
tleness, and  keen  wit.  In  the  son's  character  these 
traits  appear  to  be  very 
nearly  united.  For 
more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  the  Talmage 
ancestry  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Reform- 
ed Dutch  church,  in 
which  David  T.  was 
a  leading  official.  De 
Witt's  preliminary 
studies  were  made  in 
the  grammar  school  at 
New  Brunswick,  N. 
J. ,  under  Professor 
Thompson.  In  his 
early  life  he  showed 
the  possession  of  acute 
powers  of  observation 
and  a  retentive  mem- 
ory, combined  with 
great  bodily  vigor.  He 
was  enthusiastic  in  all 
that  he  undertook. 
His  entrance  into  the 
church  was  undoubt- 
edly on  account  of  the  fact  that  two  of  his  uncles,  one 
brother-in-law,  and  three  brothers  had  become  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  joined 
the  church,  and  the  following  year  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  city  of  New  York.  Here  he  did  not  ex- 
hibit any  great  brilliancy,  but  displayed  a  talent  in 
oratory  and  dramatic  capacity  which  made  him  not- 
able and  attracted  attention  on  exhibition  days.  It  is 
said  of  him,  also,  that  as  a  scholar  in  belles-lettres 
he  was  without  a  rival  among  all  the  students  of  his 
period  in  the  university.  He  was  graduated  in  May, 
1853,  the  exercises  being  held  in  Niblo's  garden, 
and  his  speech  aroused  the  audience  to  a  pitch  of  en- 
thasiasm.  Its  subject  was,  "The  Moral  Effects  of 
Sculpture  and  Architecture,"  and  it  was  published 
in  full  in  one  of  the  New  York  daily  papers,  being 
the  first  literary  article  of  Mr.  Talmage's  ever 
printed.  At  the  close  of  his  college  studies  De 
Witt  imagined  himself  interested  in  the  law,  and 
became  a  student  in  a  law  office,  where  he  remained 
for  three  years.  But  he  then  conceived  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake,  and  prepared  himself  for  the  min- 
istry at  the  Reformed  Dutch  church  theological 
seminary  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  He  was  or- 
dained by  the  Reformed  Dutch  classis  of  Bergen. 
Just  after  his  ordination  the  young  minister  received 
two  calls — one  from  Piermont,  N.  Y.,  and  the  other 
from  Belleville,  N.  J.,  the  latter  of  which  he  ac- 
cepted. He  filled  that  charge  for  three  years,  and 
was  then  called  to  Syracu.se,  N.  Y.,  where  his  talents 
for  preaching  frequently  crowded  the  church,  and 
began  to  be  noted.  About  this  time  Mr.  Talmage 
married  !Miss  Avery  of  Brooklyn,  by  whom  he  had 
two  children,  a  girl  and  a  boy.  Afterward  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Second  Reformed  Dutch  church  of  Phil- 
adelphia, where  his  sermons  were  first  published,  and 
gained  almo.st  immediate  recognition  and  populaiity. 
Here  Mr.  Talmage  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his 
wife  by  a  drowning  accident  on  the  Schuylkill  river. 
Two  years  later  he  married  his  second  wife,  Susan  (', 
Whittemore  of  Brooklyn,  by  whom  he  had  several 
children.  Mr.  Talmage  remained  in  Philadelphia 
seven  years,  during  which  period  he  first  entered 
upon  the  lecture  platform,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 


his  future  reputation.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
he  received  three  calls :  one  from  Chicago,  one 
from  San  Francisco,  and  one  from  Brooklyn.  The 
Central  Presbyterian  church  of  Brooklyn  was  one 
of  those  from  which  he  received  a  call,  and  at  that 
time  it  consisted  of  only  nineteen  members,  with  a 
congregation  of  about  thirty-five.  He  was  offered 
a  salary  of  $7,000,  and  accepted  the  call.  He  went 
to  Brooklyn  in  March,  1869,  and  his  congregation  in- 
creased from  the  first  Sunday.  He  preached  for  fif- 
teen months  in  the  old  church,  when  he  induced  the 
trustees  to  sell  that  and  erect  a  new  edifice,  to  be 
known  as  the  Brooklyn  tabernacle,  offering  to  give 
up  his  salary  until  the  new  plan  proved  a  success. 
The  church  was  begun  in  1870,  and,  while  it  was 
being  erected,  jMr.  Talmage  made  a  visit  to  Europe, 
staying  chiefly  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
The  tabernacle  was  completed  the  same  year,  the 
ground  plan  resembling  a  horse.shoe,  large  enough 
to  enclose  within  its  sides  half  an  acre  of  ground. 
On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  Dec.  22,  1872,  the  build- 
ing was  discovered  to  be  in  flames,  and  was  burned 
to  the  ground.  Prompt  sympathy  and  general  lib- 
erality, however,  soon  gave  promise  of  a  new  church, 
and  meanwhile  Mr.  Talmage  preached  to  vast  audi- 
ences at  the  Academy  of  music.  The  corner-stone  of 
the  new  tabernacle  in  Schermerhorn  street  was  laid 
on  Sunday,  Jime  7,  1873,  and  it  was  formally  opened 
in  February  of  the  following  year.  It  contained 
seats  for  4,650,  but  when  the  church  was  crowded 
nearly  7,000  persons  could  be  accommodated  with- 
in its  walls.  Mr.  Talmage  had  previou.sly  intro- 
duced the  innovation  of  abolishing  the  choir,  and 
establishing  congregational  singing,  with  a  precen- 
tor leading,  and  the  entire  congregation  joining  in 
the  hymn.  In  this  new  tabernacle  Mr.  Talmage's 
individuality  most  prominently  manifested  itself,  his 
dramatic  cai^acities  and  peculiar  methods  of  driving 
home  the  forcible  words  of  his  sermons  giving  rather 
a  theatrical  character  to  his  preaching.  Neverthe- 
less, he  succeeded  in  holding  a  large  body  of  earnest 
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persons  together,  and  interesting  them  in  practical 
religion.  Meanwhile  the  church  was  in  debt  to  the 
amount  of  $72,500,  and  was  obliged  to  call  upon  an 
individual  known  as  the  "great  church  debt  raiser." 
With  his  assistance,  Mr.  Talmage  putting  his  name 
down  for  $5,000,  the  congregation  on  the  first  day 
pledged  themselves  to  raise  $42,000,  and  the  i-est 
was  soon  after  accumulated  by  private  subscription. 
In  Octoljer,  1878,  the  pastor's  salary  was  raised 
from  $7,000  to  $12,000.  In  the  autumn  of  1889  the 
second  tabernacle  was  destroyed  by  Are.  It  was  just 
at  the  time  when  Dr.  Talmage  was  about  starting  on 
a  trip  Icj  Palestine  and  the  East.     At  first  he  an- 
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nounced  his  determination  of  giving  up  his  tour  on 
account  of  this  misfortune.  This,  however,  the  trus- 
tees and  the  congregation  would  not  listen  to,  and 
as  it  became  evident  that  the  disaster  would  only  be 
of  a  temporary  character,  Dr.  Talraage  started  at 
the  time  he  had  originally  designed,  and  went  first 
to  London,  where  he  had  a  very  flattering  reception. 
Thence  he  went  to  Athens  and  to  the  Holy  Land, 
becoming  enthusiastic  as  he  traversed  the  memorable 
places,  and  sending  home  brilliant  descriptions  of 
what  he  saw  and  the  thoughts  inspired.  After  his 
return  home  in  1890,  while  the  new  structure  was  in 
process  of  erection,  Dr.  Talmage  divided  his  time 
Sundays  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  preach- 
ing in  the  Academies  of  music  of  those  two  cities. 
The  new  tabernacle  was  completed  in  time  for  Eas- 
ter service,  1891.  The  University  of  New  York 
conferred  the  degree  of  A.M.  upon  him  in  1862,  and 
he  received  that  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of 
Tennessee  in  1884.  Dr.  Talmage  has  published 
numerous  lectures  and  addresses  in  the  magazines, 
and  is  the  author  of  "Crumbs  Swept  Up"  (1870); 
"Sermons"  (4  vols.,  New  York,  1873-75);  "Abom- 
inations of  Modern  Society"  (New  York,  1873;  2d 
ed.,  1876);  "Old  Wells  Dug  Out"  (1874);  "Sports 
that  Kill"  (New  York,  1875);  "Night  Sides  of 
City  Life"  (1878);  "The  Brooklyn  Tabernacle;  a 
Collection  of  104  Sermons"  (1884),  and  "The  Mar- 
riage Ring "  (1886).  Dr.  Talmage  also  has  supple- 
mented his  clerical  duties  by  editing  "  The  Christian 
at  Work"  (1873-76);  "The  Advance"  (Chicago, 
1877-78),  and  more  recently  "Frank  Leslie's  Sun- 
day Magazine." 

HITCHCOCK,  Alfred,  surgeon,  publicist  and 
author,  was  born  in  Westminster,  Vt.,  Oct.  17,  1813, 
son  of  David  Hitchcock,  a  prominent  citizen  of  that 
place.  He  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  And- 
over  academy,  and  was  graduated  from  the  medical 
department  of  Dartmouth  college  in  1838,  after- 
ward attending  the  Jefferson  medical  college  in 
Philadelphia,  and  obtaining  a  degree  in  1845.  He 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Dartmouth  col- 
lege in  1844,  and  from  Middlebury  college.  He  be- 
gan the  practice  of  his  profession  iu  Ashby,  Mass., 
and  soon  gained  a  reputation  by  his  sagacity  in  diag- 
nosis, and  his  skill  as  an  operator.  After  a  few  years 
he  removed  to  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  and  his  professional 
career  thereafter  was  one  of  marked  distinction.  In 
the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  recognized  as  the 
leading  surgeon  of  that  section  of  Massachusetts. 
He  was  the  second  sui-geon  on  record  to  perform  the 
operation  of  oesophagotomy,  and  he  began  to  oper- 
ate for  strangulated  hernia  at  a  time  when  the  opera- 
tion was  regarded  by  most  members  of  his  profes- 
sion as  entirely  impracticable.  His  lirst  subject 
was  one  who  had  been  given  up  by  the  attendant 
physician.  Dr.  Hitchcock  designed  a  stretcher,  a 
surgical  chair,  and  some  splints;  made  two  valuable 
changes  in  surgical  instruments,  and  discovered  two 
medical  preparations,  placing  them  at  the  service  of 
the  public  in  accordance  with  the  ethics  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  also  took  an  active  interest  in  sanitary 
medicine,  and  questions  of  public  health.  Dr. 
Hitchcock  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature for  several  terms  between  1847  and  1855,  and 
he  was  a  member  of  the  executive  council  from 
1862-64,  and  closely  associated  with  Gov.  John  A. 
Andrews.  At  one  time  he  was  appointed  a  special 
agent  of  the  state  to  superintend  the  care  of  the 
wounded,  and  visited  the  Southern  battle-fields,  and 
in  1864  he  directed  the  transportation  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts wounded.  Some  acount  of  his  servicesis 
given  in  "Schouler's  History  of  Massachusetts  in 
the  Rebellion."  For  a  time  he  was  an  overseer  of 
Harvard  university.  After  the  war  Dr.  Hitchcock 
retired  from  public  life,  devoting  himself  to  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  which  became  engrossing,  although 


he  found  time  to  gratify  his  fine  literary  tastes,  and 
also  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  foundation  of  a 
church,  and  in  other  religious  and  civic  duties.  His 
writings  were  never  collected,  but  he  wrote  much 
and  well  throughout  his  life.  In  addition  to  various 
monographs  and  addresses  he  published  "Chris- 
tianity and  Medical  Science"  (Boston,  1867).  He 
died  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  March  30,  1874. 

IiANE,  Smith  Edward,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
New  York  July  33,  1839.  He  was  descended  on  his 
mother's  side  from  a  Huguenot  refugee  nobleman, 
who  settled  in  New  York  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and,  on  his  father's  side,  from 
an  Englishman  who  emigrated  to  this  country  some 
300  years  ago.  Both  his  paternal  great-grandfather 
and  grandfather  were  revolutionary  patriots,  hence 
his  family  holds  that  patent  of  nobility  which  comes 
from  the  Saint  Nicholas  society,  whose  members 
must  belong  to  families  settled  in  New  York  for 
at  least  100  years.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  en- 
tered the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
was  graduated  there  in  1848.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  New  York  bar  iu  1853,  and  has  since  been  a 
practicing  lawyer  in  that  city,  where  he  has  always 
resided.  Mr.  Lane  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
politics  since  1853,  having  been  identified  with  the 
democratic  party,  and  frequently  a  delegate  to  its 
state  conventions.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  of  public 
parks  of  the  city  of  New  York  in 
1878,  and  held  the  office  for  five 
years.  In  this  capacity  he  be- 
came well  known  by  displaying 
two  traits  of  character  that  are 
well  fitted  for  such  a  position — 
activity  and  sound  judgment. 
For  services  rendered  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  Venezuela  in  1887, 
the  president  of  that  republic  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  order  of  "El 
Busto  del  Libertador, "  of  the  class 
of  officer,  and  in  1889,  for  further 
services,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
higher  class  of  commander.  He 
has  traveled  extensively  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe,  and  pos- 
sesses the  polish  that  comes  from 
having  ' '  seen  the  cities  of  many  men. "  He  is  an 
active  member  of  the  Union  club,  a  familiar  figure 
at  the  Saturday  evenings  of  the  Century  association, 
and  a  prominent  member  of  the  society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  revolution,  and  of  the  Saint  Nicholas  society. 

DAIiE,  Samuel,  pioneer,  was  born  in  Rock- 
bridge county,  Va.,  in  1773.  His  parents,  who  were 
Scotch-Irish,  came  from  Pennsylvania.  They  re- 
moved, in  1775,  to  the  Clinch  river,  in  what  is  now 
Russell  county,  Va. ,  and  in  1783  to  Greene  county, 
Ga.  These  were  then  far  on  the  frontier,  and  the 
youth  was  graduated  in  the  border  school  of  hunt- 
ing and  Indian  fighting.  From  1793  he  was  a  scout 
in  the  U.  S.  service,  and  widely  known  as  "Big 
Sam."  His  noted  battle  with  seven  Indians  in  a 
canoe  on  the  Alabama  river  Nov.  13,  1813,  was  wit- 
nessed by  several  soldiers,  who  could  not  help  him, 
having  no  boat;  unaided  he  killed  all  the  savages, 
and  his  account  of  the  fight  was  almost  Homeric. 
He  was  a  major  in  command  of  Kentucky  forces 
against  the  Creeks  in  1814;  a  trader  at  Dale's  Ferry 
on  the  Alabama  after  the  war;  a  colonel  of  militia, 
and  later  a  brigadier-general ;  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention to  divide  the  territory  of  Mississippi  in  1816, 
of  the  first  assembly  of  that  of  Alabama  the  next 
year,  and  of  the  first  legislature  of  the  state  in  1819- 
30,  as  again  in  1834^28.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  run  a  road  between  Tuscaloosa  and 
Pensacola  in  1831,  and  in  1831  was  employed  by  the 
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U.  S.  government  to  remove  the  Cliootaws  to  their 
new  liome  in  the  Indian  territory.  Though  pen- 
sioned by  the  Alabama  legislature  in  1833,  he  re- 
moved to  Jlississippi,  and  was  in  its  legislature  in 
1836.  His  ■  •  Life  and  Times, "  by  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne, 
was  professedly  taken  mainly  from  his  own  lips, 
antl  apiieared  in  1860.  He  died  in  Lauderdale  coun- 
ty, 3[iss.,  May  23,  1841. 

AGNEW,  Daniel,  jurist,  was  born  at  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  Jan.  5,  1809,  of  Irish  and  A\'elsh  descent. 
His  grandfather,  who  served  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  came  to  America  from  County  Antrim,  Ire- 
land, in  1764.  His  father,  a 
physician,  was  graduated 
from  Princeton  in  1795, 
studied  medicine  with  Dr. 
McLean,  and  taking  his  de- 
gree from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1800 
after  two  courses,  remained 
two  years  in  Philadelphia 
with  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush. 
He  subsequently  began  prac- 
tice in  Trenton,  but  in  1810 
made  a  prospecting  tour  of 
the  Mississippi  valley,  with 
a  view  to  settling  there,  re- 
turning on  horseback  from 
Natchez,  Miss.,  to  Princeton 
In  1813,  through  the  then  In- 
dian country.  His  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Maj.  Richard 
Howell  of  the  revolution,  afterward  governor  of  New 
Jersey,  and  chancellor  for  nine  j'ears.  refused,  how- 
ever, to  make  the  voyage  down  the  Ohio  river,  becom- 
ing alarmed  at  the  hardships  of  the  route,  and  the 
family  settled  tirst  in  Butler  county.  Pa.,  and  af- 
terward at  Pittsburg.  Daniel  Agnew  received  the 
best  educational  advantages  of  the  day,  and  after 
graduating  from  the  Western  university  at  Pitts- 
burg, studied  law  with  Henry  Baldwin  and  ^Y.  W. 
Fetterman.  At  twenty  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  opened  an  ofBce  at  Pittsburg,  which,  liowever, 
he  subsequently  changed  to  Beaver,  to  become  a 
land  lawyer.  In  1833  he  allied  himself  with  the 
whig  party,  in  whose  ranks  he  remained  until  its 
dissolution,  and  at  twenty-seven  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  held  at  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia 
to  amend  the  ccmstitution  of  1790,  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment  offered  by  his  colleague, 
John  Dickey,  and  known  as  "Dickey's  amend- 
ment," regulating  the  appointmbnt  and  tenure  of 
the  judiciary,  which  remained  in  force  until  1850, 
and  while  voting  against  the  insertion  of  the  word 
while  in  the  article  on  elections,  voted,  nevertheless, 
for  the  article  as  a  wliole.  Resolutely  opposed  him- 
self to  holding  public  office,  and  avoiding  both  the 
legislature  and  congress,  iie  stumped  the  state  in 
1840  for  President  Harrison,  in  1844  for  Henry  Clay, 
and  in  1848,  as  presidential  elector  for  Taylor  and 
Fillmore,  made  a  vigorous  canvass  of  West  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  which  he  opposed  Joshua  R,  Giddings,  In 
1851  he  was  appointed  president  judge  of  the  seven- 
teenth judicial  district,  and  subsequently  elected  for 
the  term  of  ten  years;  and  at  the  e.vpiration  of  that 
time  was  again  elected,  in  1861,  at  the  call  of  all  par- 
ties. At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  one  of 
the  first  judges  in  the  state  to  take  active  cognizance 
of  treason  against  the  Federal  goveinment,  and  be- 
came chairman  of  a  committee  of  safety.  An  address 
delivered  by  him  on  "  The  National  Constitution  in  its 
Adaptation  to  a  State  of  War,"  was  repeated  at  Har- 
risburg in  Februaiy,  1863,  by  special  request  of  the 
legislature,  called  for  by  Secretary  Stanton,  and 
scattered  broadcast  by  the  Union  league,  which  pub- 
lished it  in  two  large  editions.  In  1863  he  was  elect- 
ed supreme  court  "jastice  on  the   ticket  with  Gov, 


t^urtin,  and  soon  infused  his  ardent  spirit  into  the 
deliberations  of  that  body,  the  first  judgment  he  was 
called  on  to  give  being  in  favor  of  the  draft  law, 
against  which  the  former  bench  had  decided,  Ati- 
other  famous  case  in  which  his  inlluence  prevailed 
was  that  of  the  John  Welsh,  captured  by  the  Jeff 
Davis,  a  Confederate  privateer,  which  involved  the 
.status  of  the  southern  states  as  a  (i«/ac<o  government. 
On  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  of 
congress  by  which  treasury  notes  were  issued  and 
made  legal  tender,  he,  with  two  other  judges,  over- 
ruled the  chief  justice,  making  the  state  third  in  line  to 
accept  the  measure,  and  he  was  equally  firm  on  the 
right  of  the  state  to  raise  money  for  bounties  byta.\- 
ation.  The  right  of  a  deserter  to  vote  was  denied 
by  him  in  the  decision  of  McCafferty  vs.  Guyer,  and 
in  1867  he  rendered  judgment  in  a  case  occurring 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  fourteenth  amendment, 
forbidding  discrimination  against  negroes,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  prevailing  sentiment,  but  in  apcordance 
with  his  construction  of  law.  In  1873  he  became 
chief  justice,  holding  the  office  until  Jauuaiy,  1879. 
His  first  and  most  important  judgment  in  this  capac- 
ity sustained  the  injunction  against  the  appointees 
of  the  convention  in  session  from  interference  with 
the  existing  election  laws  of  Philadelphia.  In  1872 
(as  was  developed  at  the  Guiteau  trial)  he  was  the 
first  judge  in  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of  the  earliest  in 
the  country,  to  modify  the  rule  to  exclude  jurors  who 
had  formed  opinions  in  capital  cases,  and  in  1874  he 
also  considered  at  length  the  plea  of  insanity  in  trials 
for  murder.  In  the  cases  growing  out  of  the  railroad 
riots  of  1877,  he  was  the  counsel  for  Alleghany 
county,  and  later  he  argued  in  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  the  case  of  "Kelly  vs.  the  City  of 
Pittsburg."  In  1879  he  retired  from  the  bench, 
continuing,  however,  to  take  an  active  interest  in  his 
profession  and  public  affairs.  On  the  return  of 
Gen,  Grant  from  his  trip  around  thg  world  he  de- 
livered the  address  of  welcome  from  the  citizens  of 
Pittsburg,  and  in  1880  he  supported  Gen.  Garfield 
for  president.  The  same  year  he  became  the  first 
president  of  the  Constitutional  temperance  amend- 
ment association  of  his  state,  contributing  largely  to 
the  passage  of  the  measure  through  the  house  of 
representatives.  On  its  faihire  in  the  senate  in  1883, 
he  delivered  an  address  before  the  assembly,  which 
was  published  and  largely  circulated.  In  1831  he 
married  Elizabeth  Moore,daugh- 
ter  of  Gen,  Robert  Moore,  a  law- 
yer and  former  member  of  con- 
gress, and  has  six  children 
surviving.  He  has  received  the 
degree  of  LL,  D,  from  Washing- 
ton and  Dickinson  colleges, 

ELDRIDGE,  Charles  A., 

statesman,  was  born  in  Bridge- 
port, Addison  county,  Vt,,  Feb. 
27,  1821,  His  parents  took  him 
to  St,  Lawrence  county,  N,  Y,, 
where  he  received  his  early  train- 
ing. He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  the  law  in  1846,  lu  1848  he 
removed  to  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis,, 
where  lie  settled.  He  was  elected 
to  the  state  senate  in  1854-55;  in 
1 862  was  a  representative  in  the  thirty-eighth  congress 
as  a  democrat,  and  was  re-elected  five  times,  seiwine 
from  Dec,  7, 1863,  to  March  3,  1875,  He  offered  a  reso- 
lution condemning  the  draft,  on  Feb,  1,  1864,  as  being 
contrary  to  principles  of  republican  government,  and 
the  same  year,  on  March  21st,  he  (ifTcVed  another  reso- 
lution calling  upon  the  president  to  furnish  the  names 
of  all  persons  who  had  been  arrested  for  political 
causes. 
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ALIiEN,  Ira,  soldier  and  statesman,  was  born 
at  Cornwall,  Litchfield  co.,  Conn.,  May  1,  1751 
youngest  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Baker) 'Allen! 
He  obtained  a  common-school  education;  took  up 
surveying  as  an  occupation,  and  about  1770  re- 
moved to  Vermont,  the  following  year  serving  as  a 
lieutenant  with  the  Green  Mountain  boys,  under  his 
brother,  Ethan,  the  renowned  leader  in  Vermont's 
struggle  for  independence.  During  1773,  with  his 
cousin,  Remember  Baker,  and  five  others,  he  ex- 
plored the  country  lying  about  the  lower  Winooski 
or  Onion  river,  and  as  one  of  the  Onion  River  Land 
Co.,  in  which  his  brothers  were  partners,  returned 
with  Baker  in  1773  to  open  the  way  for  settlers,  who 
soon  followed.  They  built  Fort  Frederick,  near  the 
falls  of  the  Winooski,  in  what  is  now  Colchester, 
expelled  rival  surveying  parties  from  New  York, 
and  cut  a  road  through  the  forest  to  Castleton, 
seventy  miles  to  the  south;  but  their  position  was 
isolated,  and  in  1776  fort  and  farms  were  abandoned, 
nor  did  their  owners  return  until  1783.  Allen  aided 
in  taking  Fort  Ticonderoga  and  the  other  British 
garrisons  on  Lake  Champlain  in  1775,  and  as  a  lieu- 
tenant in  Seth  Warner's  regiment  was  in  the  Canada 
campaign  of  1775-76.  He  was  one  of  the  two  officers 
chosen  by  Gen.  Montgomery  to  attack  Cape  Dia- 
mond and  throw  rockets  as  a,  signal  for  the  other 
detachments  to  make  an  assault  on  Quebec.  Soon 
after  his  return  Allen  was  appointed  a  captain  of 
militia;  later  he  served  as  colonel,  and  eventually 
rose  to  the  rank  of  major-genei'al  of  the  Vermont 
forces.  He  was  secretary  of  the  council  of  safety 
from  the  time  of  its  organization,  and  on  the  evacua- 
tion of  Ticonderoga  by  the  Americans,  July  6, 1777, 
.sent  appeals  for  aid  to  the  governors  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Massachusetts  at  his  own  expense,  and  or- 
ganized scouting  parties  to  watch  the  progress  of 
Burgoyne.  Through  him  Gen.  Stark  learned  of 
Gen.  Baum's  advance  on  Bennington,  and  anticipat- 
ing the  inevitable  engagement  by  one  day,  defeated 
that  officer,  thus  giving  Burgoyne  the  first  check  in 
a  series  of  reverses  which  culminated  in  the  surren- 
der at  Saratoga.  The  intervening  captures  of  Mt. 
Hope  and  Mt.  Defiance  at  Ticonderoga  and  the 
posts  on  Lake  George  were  due  in  large  measure  to 
Allen's  planning.  'Beginning  with  the  convention  at 
Dorset,  July  25,  1776,  he  represented  Colchester  in 
all  the  conventions  of  the  New  Hampshire  grants, 
and  assisted  in  writing  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  Jan.  15,  1777,  by  which  Vermont  be- 
came a  separate  state.  He  visited  the  towns  east 
of  the  Green,  mountains  to  present  the  advantages 
of  union  with  those  on  the  west,  and  in  1778,  on  the 
formation  of  the  state  government,  he  sat  in  the 
governor's  council  and  acted  as  its  secretary.  He 
was  state  treasurer  from  1777  to  1787.  When 
the  council  of  safety  was  obliged  to  raise  troops  in 
1777,  and  having  no  money  and  no  authority  to  levy 
taxes,  Allen  boldly  suggested  the  confiscation  of 
the  property  of  Tories,  a  plan  that  was  adopted,  and 
brought  £190,000  into  the  hands  of  the  committee 
during  the  war.  The  other  states  subsequently  fol- 
lowed" Vermont's  lead  in  these  measures.  Allen  was 
also  surveyor-general  from  1778  until  1787;  but 
through  jealousies  and  suspicions  that  he  was  lining 
his  pockets  while  only  playing  the  part  of  a  pat- 
riot lost  his  office  and  his  seat  in  the  council  as  well. 
During  1783-94  he  eight  times  represented  Colches- 
ter in  the  legislature,  and  in  1791  was  a  member  of 
the  constitutional  convention.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  negotiations  for  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities with  the  'British  in  Canada.  In  1781  danger 
of  an  invasion  became  imminent,  and  Allen  under- 
took to  check  any  such  movement  by  making  the 
British  authorities  believe  Vermont  was  anxious  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  peace.  (See  Vol.  VIII..  p.  313, 
and  Vol.  I.,  p.  45.)     "Several  times,"  said  one  of 


Allen's  biographers,  "the  negotiations  went  so  far 
as  to  discuss  the  terms  of  settlement  and  to  fix  the 
dates  for  it;  but  Ira  Allen  was  sure  to  turn  up  with 
some  plausible  reason  for  postponing  decisive  action." 
In  June,  1781,  he  appeared  before  the  Vermont 
legislature,  which  had  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the 
grounds  for  the  report  of  a  treaty,  and  so  skilfully 
worded  his  explanations  that  the  members  were 
convinced  of  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
states,  and  some  British  spies  who  were  present  were 
highly  pleased  with  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
union  with  Britain.  Some^ears  later  he  made  the 
following  statements  in  writing:  "  I  know  that  the 
truce  between  Vermont  and  the  British  in  Canada, 
by  causing  the  inactivity  of  10,000  British  troops, 
enabled  Washington  to  capture  Lord  Cornwallis 
and  army,"  and  "if  the  events  of  the  war  had  ter- 
minated in  favor  of  Great  Britain  Vermont  would 
have  been  a  favorite  colony  under  the  crown."  At 
the  same  time  he  kept  congress  in  fear  that  Vermont 
would  submit  to  the  king,  and  in  1780  and  1781,  as 
a  commissioner  to  that  body,  he  prevented  it  from 
taking  decisive  action  on  the  claims  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  New  York.  Further,  he  won  over  to  his 
side  Luke  Knowlton,  the  Philadelphia  agent  of  those 
who  supported  New  York,  and  by  threatening  to 
repel  force  by  force  he  kept  the  militia  of  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York  from  invading  Vermont. 
He  thrice  acted  as  commis- 
sioner to  settle  the  differences 
between  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire,  and  in  the  same 
capacity  appeared  before  the 
legislatures  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and 
Maryland,  to  enlist  their  sym- 
pathy in  his  behalf.  The  pro- 
vision in  the  first  constitution 
for  "  one  grammar  school  in 
each  county  and  one  university 
in  the  state,  to  be  established 
by  the  direction  of  the  general 
assembly,"  is  believed  to  have 
been  inserted  by  his  pen.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  in  1789  he 
offered  £4,000  and  a  site  of 
fifty  acres  at  Burlington  for  a 
university  (the  present  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont),  and  a  few 
years  later  offered  additional  gifts  if  the  legislature 
would  allow  the  institution  to  bear  his  name.  He 
intended  to  erect  suitable  buildings,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  loss  of  his  property.  In  1790  he  was 
one  of  the  seven  commissioners  who  finally  settled 
the  boundary  dispute  with  New  York  and  the  con- 
troversy over  land  titles.  In  1795  he  went  to  Eng- 
land to  obtain  the  consent  and  aid  of  the  govern- 
ment in  constructing  a  canal  between  Lake  Cham- 
plain  and  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  to  sell  lands  be- 
longing to  himself  and  his  family  (about  300,000 
acres),  and  to  obtain  arms  and  ammunition  for  the 
militia  of  Vermont  and  northern  New  York.  Re- 
ceiving no  encouragement  in  his  project  from  the 
British  government,  he  secured  cannon  and  muskets 
in  Paris,  and  shipped  a  part  of  them  at  Ostend  on 
the  Olive  Branch,  a  neutral  ship,  on  which  he  took 
passage  for  New  York.  On  Nov.  9,  1796,  when  o£E 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  the  vessel  was  captured  by  a 
British  cruiser  and  taken  to  England,  and  Allen 
was  charged  with  attempting  to  supply  the  Irish 
rebels  with  arms.  He  was  imprisoned  in  London 
and  later  in  Paris,  was  subjected  to  every  privation 
and  indignity,  and  when  finally  released  in  1801 
could  not  obtain  a  trial.  After  eight  years  of  litiga- 
tion, he  secured  a  decision  in  his  favor  in  1804, 
though  the  expense  incurred  went  far  toward  im- 
poverishing him.     Returning  to  his  old   home  in 
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Colchester  in  1801,  he  became  involved  in  law  suits 
over  land  titles,  and  was  imprisoned  for  debt  in  Bur- 
lington, Vt.  His  last  years  were  passed  in  great 
poverty  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Ira  Allen  was  the  author 
of  a  "  Natural  and  Political  History  of  Vermont" 
(London,  1798),  written  almost  wholly  from  mem- 
ory; ■' Statements  Applicable  to  the  Olive  Branch" 
(1807),  and  of  pamphlets  and  newspaper  articles  in 
defense  of  Vermont  in  her  controversy  with  Nt  ,■ 
York.  He  has  been  called  "The  Metternich  of 
Vermont."  He  was  married  to  Jerusha,  daughter 
of  Gen.  Roger  Enos,  of  Simsbury,  Conn.,  and  had 
two  sons  and  one  daughter.  He  died  in  Philadel- 
phia,  Pa.,  Jan.  15,  1814. 

STEVENS,  Thaddeus,  statesman,  was  born  at 
North  Danville,  Caledonia  co.,Vt.,  April  4,  1792,  son 
of  Joshua  and  Sally  (Morrill)  Stevens.  Not  much  is 
known  of  his  ancestors  except  that  they  were  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock.  His  parents  removed  from  Methuen,  in 
Essex  county,  Mass.,  to  Danville,  about  1786,  with  a 
small  company  of  emigrants.  The  son  inherited  his 
distinguished  characteristics  from  his  mother,  a  wo- 
man of  great  strength  of  mind,  whose  will  was  iron. 
Upon  her  the  support  and  education  of  the  family  de- 
pended. "She  worked,"  said  the  son,  "day  and 
night  to  educate  me.  ...  I  really  think  the  great- 
est gratification  of  my  [subsequent]  life  resulted  from 
my  ability  to  give  my  mother 
a  farm  of  250  acres,  and  a  dairy 
of  fourteen  cows,  and  an  occa- 
sional bright  gold  piece  which 
she  loved  to  deposit  in  the  con- 
tribution box  of  the  church 
which  she  attended."  She  was 
a  woman ,  moreover,  of  extraor- 
dinary benevolence.  ' '  During 
a  terrible  spotted  fever  plague 
she  became  a  ministering  angel 
to  all  the  people  for  many  miles 
around  her  home,  visiting  from 
family  to  family,  and  relieving 
their  needs  iu  every  capacity 
in  which  she  was  able  to  help 
them.  In  these  visits  she  was 
attended  by  young  Thaddeus. 
,^Such  sights  of  pain,  and  pov- 
erty, and  death  so  operated 
upon  his  sensibilities  as  to 
make  him,  ever  afterward,  kindly  disposed  to  the 
sick  and  poor  of  every  class."  The  preparatory 
education,  secured  for  her  son  by  his  mother, 
was  by  no  means  inferior.  He  attended  school  at 
Peacham,  Vt.,  going  thence  to  the  University  of 
Vermont,  and  while  there  witnessed  the  battle  of 
Plattsburg  from  the  roof  of  the  college,  an  engage- 
ment in  which  his  father,  then  a  sergeant,  took  part. 
From  the  University  of  Vermont  he  passed  to  Dart- 
mouth college  and  was  graduated  in  1815,  finding  em- 
ployment at  once  as  teacher  in  the  academy  of  Dr. 
Perkins  at  York,  Pa.  He  immediately  began  the 
study  of  law  but  when  the  time  for  examination  came, 
to  his  surprise  found  the  door  closed,  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  in  the  county  where  he  liad  been  living 
having  passed  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  no  person 
should  be  recognized  as  a  lawyer  who  followed  any 
other  vocation  while  preparing  himself  for  admission. 
Their  blow  was  aimed  at  Stevens,  but  he  quietly 
made  his  way  to  Maryland,  and  when  he  applied  to  a 
court  then  in  session,  and  where  Gen.  Winder  was 
sitting  as  judge,  was  examined,  received  his  certifi- 
cate, and  in  a  few  days  settled  at  Getty.sburg,  Pa. ,  and 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  The  petty  per- 
secutions of  his  fellow-lawyers  continued.  He  was 
poor,  and  for  a  time  failure  was  imminent.  He  al- 
most gave  up.  But  morning  came  in  the  guise  of  a 
murder  case  in  which  no  other  advocate  would  un- 
dertake the  defence.    Stevens  did,  gave  all  his  talent.s 


and  energy  to  his  cause,  and  made  a  plea  both  adroit 
and  brilliant.  He  did  not  clear  his  man,  but  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  his  clientage  assumed  large  pro- 
portions. He  became  a  real  estate  owner.  His  fame 
spread.  He  was  a  man  of  influence  in  the  town.  Suc- 
cess was  assured.  He  forthwith  came  to  public  sta- 
tion. In  the  National  Anti-Masonic  convention  at 
Baltimore,  Md.  (September,  1831),  by  which  "William 
Wirt  and  Amos  Ellmaker  were  nominated  for  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  he  was 
prominent  and  active.  In  1833  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  as  an  anti- 
mason,  and  continued  his  efforts  against  the  Masonic 
organization.  Defeated  iu  the  session  of  that  year,  he 
persevered,  and  in  the  legislature  of  1835  secured  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  evils 
of  Freemasonry  and  other  secret  societies.  His  next 
campaign  in  tlie  legislature  of  his  adopted  state  was 
in  the  interest  of  free  schools.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
general  school  system  had  been  passed  in  1884,  but 
it  had  excited  so  great  an  opposition  that  at  the  next 
election  an  anti-free-school  legislature  was  chosen. 
Mr.  Stevens  was  returned  to  it  from  his  own  county 
by  only  a  small  majority,  and  under  positive  instruc- 
tions to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  law.  In.5tead  of 
obeying  he  became  its  chief  defender,  and  when  the 
bill  for  repeal  came  from  the  senate,  made  what  is 
conceded  to  have  been  the  most  effective  speech  of 
his  life.  The  motion  to  repeal  the  law  failed,  and  a 
number  of  votes  necessary  to  sustain  it  were  gained 
on  the  spot.  The  free  school  was  saved  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  name  of  its  savior  was  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens. In  1842  he  removed  his  residence  to  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  and  there  made  his  permanent  home,  speedily 
acquiring  one  of  the  most  lucrative  practices  in  the 
sta,te.  In  1848  he  was  elected  a  representative  to  the 
U.  S.  congress  from  the  Lancaster  district,  and  par- 
ticipated at  the  opening  of  the  thirty-first  congress  in 
the  memorable  house  speakership  contest  which  re- 
sulted in  the  election  of  Howell  Cobb  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  Stevens  was  placed  upon  the  house  committee  on 
militia.  Feb.  20,  1850,  he  delivered  in  the  house  his 
first  philippic  against  slavery,  the  house  being  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union.  South- 
ern members  who  listened  to  its  resolute  utterances 
said  as  they  did  so,  and  as  they  conferred  together 
after  its  delivery  :  "  Our  enemy  (in  the  anti-slavery 
agitation)  has  a  general  now.  This  man  is  rich,  there- 
fore we  cannot  buy  him.  He  does  not  want  higher 
offices,  therefore  we  cannot  allure  him.  He  is  not 
vicious,  therefore  we  cannot  seduce  him.  He  is  in 
earnest.  He  means  what  he  says.  He  is  bold.  He 
cannot  be  flattered  or  frightened."  June  10,  1850, 
he  spoke  upon  the  admission  of  California  into  the 
Union,  and  taking  the  highest  ground  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  slavery  from  her  limits.  In  the  thirty-second 
congress  (1851-52)  he  pursued  his  course  of  opposition 
to  the  aggressive  political  dominance  of  the  ' '  ijeculiar 
institution  "  with  increased  vehemence.  From  1853  to 
1859  he  remained  at  home  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, engaged  in  the  trial  of  most  of  the  important 
cases  before  the  Pennsylvania  courts.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  diligent  observer  of  political  events,  and  was 
very  influential  in  the  formation  of  the  National  re- 
publican party  in  1855-56,  laboring  zealously  for  the 
election  of  John  C.  Fremont  to  the  United  States  presi- 
dency. Dec.  5.  1859,  he  entered  the  thirty-sixth  con- 
gress. In  its  second  session  Jan.  29,1861,as  already  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  republicans  in  the  house,  he 
addressed  it  upon  the  report  of  the  special  committee 
of  thirty-three  upon  the  state  of  the  Union,  declaring 
his  conviction  that  in  view  of  action  by  the  southern 
states,  the  arbitrament  of  force  was  to  be  the  deciding 
element  iu  perpetuating  the  Federal  Union.  With 
the  thirty-seventh  congress  began  his  undisputed  rule 
of  public  business  in  the  house  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means.  He  quite  comprehended  the 
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magnitude  of  the  coming  civil  war,  and  took  his 
measures  accordingly.  Besides  his  administrative 
ability  and  work  In  other  directions,  which  was  multi- 
farious and  astonishing,  it  was  his  profound  convic- 
tion that  the  prosecution  of  the  contest  by  the  Na- 
tional government  meant  the  destruction  of  slavery, 
and  on  the  tirst  day  of  the  second  session  of  the  thirty- 
seventh  congress  he  introduced  a  bill  to  emancipate  the 
slaves.  During  the  speech  upon  this  bill  Mr,  Stevens 
said,  "  I  propose  to  extinguish  slavery."  "By  what 
means  ?"  asked  Ross  of  Philadelphia.  '  'I  would  do  with 
it  as  I  did  with  a  skunk  when  a  boy  (retorted  Stevens)  • 
drive  It  into  a  hole,  stop  up  the  hole  and  let  it  stink 
Itself  to  death."  The  house  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
and  then  a  great  roar  of  laughter  went  up,  mixed 
with  cheers,  and  some  hisses  from  the  southern  mem- 
bers. The  bill  did  not  carry,  but  the  agitation  of 
the  subject  was  largely  the  means  of  leading  the  way 
to  the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln  Sept.  33 
1863,_  that  on  Jan.  1, 1863,  "all  persons  held  as  slaves 
within-the  state,  or  designated  part  of  a  state,  the 
people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,  shall  be  then,  henceforth  and  forever 
free."  Mr.  Stevens  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  Pacific  roads  and  formulated  nearly  all  the  laws 
in  relation  thereto.  He  voted  for  the  admission  of 
the  new  state  of  West  Virginia.  After  the  assassin- 
ation of  President  Lincoln  he  naturally  found  him- 
self in  pronounced  antagonism  to  President  John- 
son, Mr.  Lincoln's  successor,  and  at  once  introduced 
in  the  house  his  famous  reconstruction  resolution, 
providing  for  a  joint  special  committee  of  six  sena- 
tors and  nine  representatives  to  report  a  plan  for  the 
admission  to  congress  of  representatives  and  senators 
from  the  southern  states,  and  providing  that  no 
member  therefrom  should  be  admitted  to  either  house 
or  senate  until  the  report  of  the  committee  should 
have  been  received  and  acted  upon.  Mr.  Stevens 
was  made  the  chairman  of  this  committee.  In  the 
sharp  disagreements  between  President  Johnson  and 
congress  which  ensued,  he  was  the  president's  im- 
placable opponent;  and  finally  (Feb.  31,  1868),  as 
chairman  of  the  congressional  committee  on  recon- 
struction, he  brought  into  the  house  the  bill  for  the 
solemn  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson.  The 
prosecution  which  followed  was  largely  shaped  by 
Mr.  Stevens,  although  failing  health  prevented  his 
taking  public  lead  in  its  procedure.  He  did,  how- 
ever, in  connection  with  J.  A.  Bingham  of  Ohio, 
appear  at  the  bar  of  the  TJ.  S.  senate  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  trial  (Mar.  5th)  and  spoke.  Mr.  Stevens 
was  positive  in  his  convictions,  and  often  attacked 
his  adversaries  with  sarcastic  taunts,  yet  he  was  gen- 
ial and  witty  among  his  friends,  and  noted  for  acts 
of  impulsive  charity.  "While  accused  of  skepticism 
in  religious  matters,  he .  resented  slighting  remarks 
regarding  the  Christian  faith,  as  an  insult  to  the  mem- 
ory of  his  venerated  mother.  He  bequeathed  a  part 
of  his  estate  to  establish  an  orphan  asylum  at  Lan- 
caster for  both  white  and  colored  children,  but 
through  the  mismanagement  of  his  executors,  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  original  amount  was  found 
available  when  the  accounting  took  place  in  1893. 
The  University  of  Vermont  gave  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  in  1867.  He  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
Aug.  13, 1868.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  and  were  deposited  in  a  humble  cemetery  with 
the  following  epitaph  written  by  Mr.  Stevens,  above 
them:— "  I  repose  in  this  quiet  and  secluded  spot,  not 
from  any  preference  for  solitude,  but  finding  other 
cemeteries  limited  by  charter  rules  as  to  race,  I  have 
chosen  it  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  illustrate  in  my 
death  the  principles  which  I  have  advocated  through 
a  long  life — the  equality  of  man  before  his  Creator. " 
BEAN,  Mary  T. ,  educator,  was  born  in  a  small 
New  Hampshire  village,  about  1818,  of  old  New 
England  stock.     She  received  a  fine  education,  and 


in  1843  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  female  de- 
partment of  the  venerable  Mechanics'  society's  fa- 
mous school  in  New  York  city,  which,  although  it 
had  achieved  a  high  reputation  before  her  adminis- 
tration, was  raised  by  her  to  a  much  higher  standard 
than  it  had  hitherto  attained.  The  public  schools 
of  the  time  were  inferior,  and  the  Mechanics'  insti- 
tution connected  with  the  society  was  regarded  in 
^lie  light  of  a  high  school.  After  the  public  schools 
jad  reached  their  pi-esent  degree  of  excellence,  the 
Mechanics'  society  abandoned  their  establishment, 
and  Miss  Bean  opened  a  seminary  for  young  ladies, 
which  was  for  twenty-four  years  one  of  the  most 
prominent  in  New  York  city.  She  had  associated 
with  her  many  celebrated  teachers  who  are  still  con- 
ducting schools,  and  numbered  among  her  pupils 
the  children  of  some  of  the  first  people  of  New  York, 
and  at  the  time  her  popularity  as  an  educator  was 
at  its  height,  gave  weekly  receptions  at  her  residence, 
which  were  attended  by  the  most  cultured  people  of 
the  city.     She  died  in  New  York  city  about  1875. 

MURPHY,  Nathan  Cakes,  governor  of  Ari- 
zona, was  born  in  Lincoln  county.  Me.,  Oct.  14, 
1849.  His  parents  settled  in  what  is  now  New  Eng- 
land early  in  1700,  and  several  of  the  family  did 
service  in  the  revolutionary  war.  The  son  received 
a  high-school  education,  and  taught  school  in  Wis- 
consin before  attaining  his  major- 
ity. Possessing  an  adventurous 
spirit,  soon  after  becoming  of  age 
he  followed  "the  course  of  Em- 
pire," to  try  his  fortunes  in  the 
vast  region  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river.  After  a  wide  and  varied 
experience  there,  which  has  gained 
him  an  intimate  knowledge  of  af- 
fairs and  interests,  his  sympathies 
have  naturally  become  almost  ex- 
clusively identified  with  the  great 
West.  Mr.  Murphy  settled  in 
Prescott,  Ariz.,  in  the  spring  of 
1883,  and  engaged  in  mining.  He 
proved  himself  able  and  consistent 
in  the  school  of  politics,  and  suc- 
cessful in  official  life.  He  is  a 
judge  of  human  nature,  and  pop- 
ular with  the  masses.  He  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  Arizona  March  31,  1889,  and 
elected  governor  May  11,  1893.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  National  republican  convention,  held  in  Min- 
neapolis in  June,  1893,  and  succeeded,  among  other 
things,  in  getting  the  arid  land  interests  of  the  West 
recognized  in  the  platform  of  his  party.  Gov. 
Murphy  has  always  been  conspicuous  for  promoting 
enterprises  for  territorial  progress,  and  his  force  of 
character  and  persistency  of  purpose,  combined  with 
'his  ability,  experience,  and  self-education,  place  him 
in  the  front  rank  of  Arizona's  most  prominent  men. 
In  politics  he  is  a  republican  of  stalwart  stripe. 

DAGGETT,  David,  senator  and  jurist,  was  born 
at  Attleborough,  Mass.,  Dec.  31,  1764.  He  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1783,  settled  in  New  Haven 
as  a  lawyer,  and  acquired  a  large  practice;  was  in 
the  legislature  steadily  from  1791  to  1813,  speaker  of 
the  lower  house  in  1794,  and  one  of  the  council  1797- 
1804  and  1809-13,  state  attorney  in  1811,  a  presi- 
dential elector  1804,  1808  and  1813,  in  the  U.  S.  sen- 
ate 1813-19.  After  a  few  years  of  exclusive  attention 
to  his  private  business,  he  became  an  instructor  in 
the  Yale  law  school  in  1834,  and  was  Kent  professor 
there  from  1836  to  an  advanced  age.  He  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Yale  in  1837;  was  a  judge 
of  the  state  supreme  court  from  1836,  and  chief  jus- 
tice 1833-34,  retiring  at  seventy.  In  1838-39  he  was 
mayor  of  New  Haven.  He  died  there  Apr.  13, 1851. 
See  his  life  by  S.  W.  S.  Dutton,  D.D.  (1851). 
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SHERMAN,  William  Tecumseh,  soldier, 
was  boi-n  at  Lancaster,  Fairfield  couuty,  0.,  Feb. 
y.  1S'20.  His  aucestor,  Samuel  Sherman,  of  Essex 
county,  England,  came  to  Jlahsachusetts  in  1634,  and 
afterward  removed  to  Connecticut.  Roger  Sher- 
man was  a  desceudaut  of  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
same  family.  In  1,S15  the  widow  of  Taylor  Sher- 
man, judge  of  one  of  the  Connecticut  courts,  re- 
moved to  Ohio,  where  her  son, 
Charles  R.  Sherman,  father  of  Wil- 
liam Tecuraseh,  became  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  state  supreme  court. 
Ill  1810  he  married  Mary  Hoyt,  by 
whom  he  had  eleven  children,  of 
whom  Gen.  Sherman  was  the  sixth 
and  John  Sherman,  U.  S.  senator 
from  Ohio,  the  eighth.  Left  an  or- 
phan at  nine  years  of  age,  William 
T.  was  adopted  by  Thomas  Ewing, 
later  secretary  of  the  interior,  and 
attended  school  in  Lancaster  until 
1836,  when  he  was  appointed  a  ca 
det  at  West  Point  military  acad- 
emy. Graduating  in  1840,  sixth 
in  a  class  of  forty -two,  he  was 
made  a  second  lieutenant  and  as- 
signed to  dut3'  in  Florida,  where 
he  was  engaged  from  time  to  time 
in  incursions  against  the  hostile 
Seminole  Indians.  Nov.  30,  1841,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  first  lieutenant,  and  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  Mexican  wai',  was  stationed  at  various  posts 
in  the  South,  including  St.  Augustine,  and  Forts 
Pierce,  Morgan  and  Moultrie.  At  one  time  he  un- 
dertook the  study  oC  law,  with  no  thought  of  making 
it  his  profession,  but  to  be  prepared  "  for  any  situa- 
tion that  fortune  or  luck  might  offer."  In  1846  he 
was  stationed  at  Pittsl)urg,  as  recruiting  oflicer,  but 
shortly  after,  in  con.sequeuce  of  repeated  applications 
for  active  service,  was  sent  to  California,  where,  con- 
trary to  expectation,  he  was  uneventfully  engaged, 
as  acting  assistant  adjutant-general  of  the  tenth  mil- 
itary deparment  under  Gen.  Stephen  W.  Kearny, 
and  later  of  Col.  R.  B.  Mason.  In  1850  he  returned 
to  the  Atlantic  states  as  bearer  of  desjiatches,  and 
was  stationed  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  commissary  of 
subsistence,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  March,  1851, 
he  received  the  commission  of  captain  by  brevet,  to 
date  from  May  30, 1848.  Sept.  6,  1853,  he  re- 
signed from  the  army,  and  became  manager 
of  the  branch  banking-house  of  Lucas,  Tur- 
ner it  Co.,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  In  1857  he 
returned  to  New  York,  and,  his  firm  having 
suspended,  opened  a  law  office  in  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.,  with  Hugh  and  Thomas  E. 
Ewing,  Jr.  July,  1859,  lie  was  elected  su- 
perintendent of  the  Louisiana  military  acad- 
emy, with  a  .salary  of  $.'),000  per  annum,  the 
in.stitution  opening  Jan.  1,  1860,  but  on  the 
seizure  of  the  arsenal  at  Baton  Rouge,  Jan- 
uary, 1861,  ill  anticipation  of  the  secession 
of  the  .state,  he  tendered  his  resignation.  Go- 
ing to  Washington,  he  endeavored  in  vain  to 
impress  upon  the  administration  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  which  he  characterized  as 
"sleeping  upon  a  volcano,"  and  the  presi- 
dent's call  for  volunteers  for  three  months, 
as  "an  attempt  to  put  out  the  flames  of  a 
burning  house  with  a  .s(iuirt-gun."  For  two  months 
he  was  president  of  the  oth  street  rail  way  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  May  14,  1861.  was  made  colonel  of  the  13th 
regiment  of  regular  infantry,  commanding  a  brigade 
in  the  division  of  Gen.  Tyler  in  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  July  21st.  Aug.  3d  he  was  promoted  to  brig- 
adier-general of  volunteers,  to  date  from  May  ITth, 
and  Oct.  Tth  relieved  Maj.-Gen.  Anderson  in  com- 
mand of  the  department  of  Kentucky.     Nov.  12th, 


however,  he  was  in  turn  relieved  by  Gen.  D.  C, 
Buell,  his  estimate  of  the  number  of  troops  required 
in  his  department,  "  sixty  thousand  men  to  drive  the 
enemy  out  of  Kentucky,  and  200,000  to  finish  the 
war  in  this  section,"  being  considered  so  wildly  ex- 
travagant as  to  give  rise  to  doubts  of  his  sanity.  It 
was,  however,  justified  by  later  events.  During  the 
remainder  of  tlie  winter  he  was  in  command  of  the 
camp  of  instruction  at  Benton  Barracks,  near  St. 
Louis,  and  when  Grant  moved  upon  Donelson,  was 
stationed  at  Paducah,  where  he  I'endered  effective 
service  in  forwarding  supplies  and  reinforcements. 
Here  also,  he  organized  the  5th  division  of  the  army 
of  the  Tennessee  from  raw  troops  who  had  never 
been  under  fire,  and  with  these  he  held  the  key  point 
of  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  "saved  the  fortunes  of 
the  day  "  on  the  6th  of  April,  and  contributed  to  the 
glorious  victory  of  the  7tli,  although  severely  wounded 
in  the  hand  on  the  first  day.  On  the  second,  he  had 
three  horses  shot  under  him,  but  mounting  a  fourth, 
be  remained  on  the  field,  and  it  was  the  testimony  of 
Gen.  Grant,  in  recommending  his  promotion,  that 
"to  his  individual  efforts  I  am  indebted  for  the  suc- 
cess of  that  battle."  During  the  siege  of  Corinth, 
(Apr.  15th-May  30th),  his  troops  constructed 
seven  distinct  lines  of  intrenchments,  occupying  the 
extreme  right  flank  of  the  army,  and  of  necessity 
more  exposed,  so  that  they  performed  harder  work, 
and  furnished  heavier  details  than  any  other  division 
in  the  entire  command.  May  1st  he  received  the 
commission  of  major-general,  and  July  1,  1862,  was 
put  in  charge  of  the  department  of  Memphis,  which 
he  at  once  proceeded  to  organize,  restoring  the  civil 
authorities,  causing  a  revival  of  business,  and  sternly 
repressing  guerrilla  warfare.  Slaves,  still  regarded 
as  such,  were  set  to  work,  but  no  fugitive  was  re- 
stored by  force  to  his  owner,  and  purchases  of  cotton 
were  forbidden,  except  on  contracts  to  be  paid  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  thus  depriving  the  enemy  of  ' '  aid 
or  comfort."  In  October  he  concerted  with  Gen. 
Grant,  at  Columbus,  Ky.,  the  details  of  the  ensuing 
campaign,  in  which  Pemberton's force,  40,000  strong, 
was  dislodged  from  the  line  of  the  Tallahachie,  and 
driven  behind  the  Yalabusha  in  consequence  of  a 
combined  movement  by  both  generals  from  Jackson 
and  Memphis,  while  5,000  cavalry  under  Washburne 
threatened  his  communications  in  the  rear.  The 
attempt  to  surprise  and  carry  Vicksburg  from  the 
north,  with  the  as.sistance  of  Adm.  Porter,  while 
Grant  .should  hold  the  enemy  in  check  about  Gre- 
nada, was  carried  out  so  far  as  effecting  a  lauding 
twelve  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  river, 
and  a  desperate  effort  to  storm  the  bluffs,  Dec.  27th 
-29th;  but  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  ground 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Chickasaw  bayou,  and  the 
strong  fortifications  above,  rendered  the  undertaking 
fruitless.  Gen.  Grant  failing  also  to  co-operate, 
through  the  surrender  of  Holly  Springs.  Falling 
back  to  Milliken's  Bend,  Sherman  resigned  his  com- 
mand to  Gen.  McClernand,  but  shortly  after  sug- 
gested and  led  the  attack  on  Fort  Hindnian  (Arkan- 
sas Post)  with  its  garrison  of  5,000  men,  by  which 
the  control  of  the  Arkansas  river  was  gained,  the  key 
to  tlie  military  possession  of  the  state,  with  the  loss 
of  but  seventy-nine  killed  and  440  wounded,  while 
of  the  enemy,  150  were  killed,  and  4,791  taken  pris- 
oners. In  the  campaign  of  1863,  Sherman  was  in 
command  of  the  expedition  up  Steele's  bayou  (March 
16th),  abandoned  on  account  of  insuperable  difficul- 
ties, though  he  dispersed  troops  sent  to  oppose  the 
movement;  and  the  demonstration  against  Haines's 
Bluff,  Apr.  29th-May  1st,  was  also  committed  to 
him,  though  with  some  hesitation,  by  Gen.  Grant, 
lest  his  reputation  should  suffer  from  report  of  an- 
other repulse.  The  feint  was  eminently  successful, 
in  that  reinforcements  destined  for  Grand  Gulf  and 
Port  Gibson  were  recalled,  and  May  l.st  he  set   out, 
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?7.  J' u^'*^  marches,  to  join  the  main  army.  On  the 
14th  he  occupied  Jackson,  and  on  the  18th  Walnut 
Hills,  rendering  the  investment  of  Vicksburg  secure 
but  was  soon  sent  from  the  attack  upon  the  land  de- 
tences,  m  which  he  largely  engaged,  to  watch,  with 
three  army  corps,  the  movements  of  Johnston  with 
a  large  relieving  force.  On  the  surrender  of  Vicks 
burg,  he  marched  at  once  against  Jackson,  which 


was  evacuated,  while  preparations  for  siege  were  in 
order  (July  17th),  and  carried  the  pursuit  as  far  as 
Brandon.  In  this  campaign  of  109  days  he  entitled 
himself,  in  the  words  of  Gen.  Grant,  "to  more  credit 
than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  one  man  to  earn." 
The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  and  the  crit- 
ical condition  of  Rosecrans  at  Chattanooga  called 
next  loudly  for  the  troops  resting  at  Vicksburg,  and 
on  the  22d  of  September  Sherman  received  orders  to 
forward  his  divisions,  with  the  exception  of  one  to 
.guard  the  line  of  the  Big  Black.  By  the  27th,  the 
last  of  his  corps  were  on  the  road  to  Memphis,  which, 
however,  they  did  not  reach  until  Oct.  4th,  owing  to 
the  condition  of  the  river,  and  scarcity  of  wood,  and 
thence  were  directed  to  Chattanooga,  repairing  the 
railroads  en  route.  Meanwhile  Gen.  Grant,  having 
been  placed  in  command  of  the  division  of  Missis- 
sippi, assigned  the  department  of  the  Tennessee  to 
Sherman  on  Oct.  18th,  who,  on  the  receipt  of  tele- 
graphic summons  to  "drop  all  work"  and  hurry 
eastward,  pushed  forward  in  advance  of  his  men, 
and  reached  Chattanooga,  Nov.  15th.  Here  the 
army  of  the  Cumberland  was  found  actually  in  a 
state  of  siege,  being  held  closely  to  the  town  and  its 
immediate  defences,  while  the  Confederate  lines  ex- 
tended from  the  i-iver  below  the  town  to  the  river 
above.  Burnside  in  East  Tennessee  was  in  a  posi- 
tion of  danger  ;  horses  and  mules  were  starved  so 
as  to  be  unable  to  haul  guns  or  supplies,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  men  in  the  trenches  was  broken.  Two 
lines  of  supplies  had  been  gained  by  a  bridge  across 
the  river,  crossed  by  Hooker,  whom  the  enemy  strove 
in  vain  to  dislodge,  but  this  was  the  single  advan- 
tage which  had  been  gained  by  the  Union  forces 
(Oct.  37th)..  It  was  therefore  proposed  that  Sherman 
initiate  the  offensive,  which  he  proceeded  to  do,  upon 
IV.— 3. 


the  arrival  of  his  troops,  Nov.  23d.  Losing  no  time, 
with  three  of  his  own  divisions,  and  one  of  the  14th 
army  corps,  under  Gen.  J.  C.  Davis,  a  landing  was 
effected  below  the  mouth  of  the  Chickamauga,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tennessee  river,  before  morn- 
ing of  the  24th,  and  during  a  light  drizzling  rain, 
when  the  clouds  hung  low,  covering  the  movement 
from  the  enemy  above,  on  Lookout  Mountain,  a 
lodgment  was  effected  on  the  north  end  of  Mis- 
sionary Ridge.  Sherman  pitched  his  tents  along 
Missionary  Ridge,  and  his  sentinels  were  clearly 
visible,  not  <i  thousand  yards  away.  A  clear 
frosty  night  revealed  the  position,  fully  occupied, 
to  friends  below  and  foes  opposite,  and  at  dawn 
the  attack  was  begun,  drawing  detachments  from 
the  enemy's  centre,  which  was  thus  weakened 
for  the  advance  of  Thomas,  recognized  by  a 
white  line  of  musketry  fire  about  3  p.  m.  It 
was  not  until  night,  however,  that  the  success  of 
that  general  was  learned,  and  the  older  given  for 
pursuit.  The  relief  of  Burnside  on  the  Hiawassee 
was  next  to  be  contemplated,  and  with  weary  troops 
who  two  weeks  before  had  left  camp  with  but  two 
days'  provisions,  and  "stripped  for  the  fight,"  ill 
supplied  now,  and  amid  the  privations  of  winter, 
Sherman  turned  to  raise  the  siege  of  Knoxville, 
where  he  arrived  Dec.  6tli.  With  .just  pride  in  the 
15th  army  corps  he  recounted  in'  his  report  the 
cheerfulness,  courage  and  patience  of  officers  and 
men  who,  "after  a  march  of  over  four  hundred  miles 
without  stop  for  three  successive  nights,  crossed  the 
Tennessee,  fought  our  part  of  the  battle  of  Chatta- 
nooga, pursued  the  enemy  out  of  Tennessee,  and 
then  turned  more  than  one  hundred  miles  north  and 
compelled  Long.street  to  raise  the  siege  of  Knoxville, 
which  gave  so  much  anxiety  to  the  whole  country." 
Jan.  24,  1864,  he  returned  to  Memphis,  and  in  prep- 
aration for  the  next  campaign,  decided  upon  the 
"  Meridian  Raid."  With  20,000  men  got  together  in 
haste  he  devastated  the  railroads,  of  which  that  city 
was  the  converging  centre,  for  twenty  miles  around, 
but  the  success  of  the  undertaking  was  in  a  measure 
impaired  by  the  failure  of  Gen.  W.  Sooy  Smith, 
with  the  cavalry,  to  obey  orders.     To  the  expedition 
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of  Gen.  Banks  up  Red  River,  he  next  contributed 
10,000  men  for  thirty  days  (March  7th), but  the  force 
did  not  return  to  Vicksburg  until  more  than  two 
months  had  elapsed,  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  At 
lanta  campaign.  It  however  assisted  Gen.  Thomas 
at  the  battle  of  Nashville,  Dec.  15th  and  16th. 
March  14,  1864,  Gen.  Grant  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  to  command  all  the  armies  of  the  United 
States  in  the  field,  and  Sherman  succeeded  to  the 
division  of  the  Mississippi.  At  the  Burnet  House, 
Cincinnati,  O.,  the  plans  of  both  for  the  campaigns 
in  Virginia  and  Georgia  were  laid,  and  having  ar- 
ranged for  supplies,  the  most  difflcult  problem  of 
the  invasion  contemplated,  Sherman  ordered  the 
rendezvous  at  Chattanooga  of  the  armies  of  the  Ohio, 
Tennessee  and  Cumberland.     May  6th,   the  move- 
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meiit  was  made,  simultaneous  with  that  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  the  force  of  Sherman  uumber- 
ing,  on  an  accurate  estimate,  98,797  men,  and  254 
guns,  while  that  of  Johnston,  his  "immediate  ob- 
jective, "  was  placed  officially  at  44, 900.  His  numer- 
ical superiority,  however,  was  reckoned  by  Sherman 
as  offset  by  the  natural  strength  of  the  ground  in 
which  his  adversary  lay  entrenched.  Buzzard  Roost 
Gap,  recognized  a,s  impregnable,  lay  between  the 
two  armies,  and  was  turned  by  a  flank  movement 
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through  Snake  Creek  Qap,  on  the  left ;  Resaca  threat- 
ened, and  .Johnston,  evacuating  Dalton,  fell  back  to 
its  support.  Jliiy  15th  a  bat1,le  was  fought,  on  the 
16th  the  Oostanaula  crossed,  on  the  17tli  Cassville 
entered,  and  after  a  series  of  bloody  battles  (May  25th 
-.June  1st)  near  New  Hope  Cliurch,  Allatoona  Pass 
was  won,  and  garrisoned  as  a  base  of  supplies.  The 
bold  a.ssault  on  ICenesaw  Mountain.  .June  27tli, 
proved  unsuccessful,  but  taught  tlie  enemy  a  lesson, 
and  his  position  being  threatened  from  tlie  left,  while 
his  communications  in  the  rear  with  Atlanta  were 
menaced,  Johnston  fell  back  from  Marietta  to 
Smyrna  Camp  Grove,  and  thence  behind  the  Chat- 
tahoochee, having  taken  seventy-two  days  for  a  re- 
treat oC  100  miles,  through  matchless  .strategy. 
Here,  however,  he  was  superseded  by  Jlood,  the 
line  of  Peach  Tree  Creek  was  abandoned,  and  the 
battle  of  July  22d  fought,  with  an  impetuous  rash- 
ness, which  resulted  in  Sliermau's  victory,  embittered 
by  the  loss  of  McPherson,  On  the  28th  another 
victory  was  won,  and  Hood  resuming  the  defensive, 
while  his  cavalry  were  despatched  (o  Dalton,  and  in- 
deed as  far  north  as  Tennessee,  Sherman  determined 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Atlanta,  Aug.  25th,  and  attack 
communications  in  its  rear,  by  this  means  compelling 
surrender.  The  railroads  being  totally  destroyed, 
the  battle  of  Jonesboro'  was  fouglit  Aug.  31st,  and 
Sept.  2d  Atlanta  was  entered,  and  immediately  re- 
d\iced  to  a.  military  post.  Aug.  12th  the  promotion 
of  major-general  of  I'egulars  had  been  bestowed 
upon  Gen.  Sherman  by  the  president,  in  anticipation 
of  his  success.  After  indefinite  skirmishing  for  a 
month,  during  which  the  gallant  defence  of  Alla- 
toona pass  was  made  by  Gen.  Corse,  Oct.  6lh,  with 
1,944  men  again.st  a  whole  division  of  the  enemy;  the 
famous  "  maich.to  the  sea"  was  resolved  upon,  not 
alone  as  a  means  of  supporting  the  tiuops,  Init,  in 
Sherman's  own  words,  "as  a  direct  allack  upon  the 
rebel  aiTu y  at  the  rebel  capital  at  Richmond,  though 
a  full  thousand  miles  of  hostile  country  intervened," 
and  from  Nov.  14lli  until  Dec.  10th  he  was  accord- 
ingly buried  in  the  enemy's  country,  severed  from  all 
communication  in  the  rear,  and  crossed  the  three 
rivers  of  Georgia,  pas.sing  through  her  capital,  in  his 
triumphal  progress  of  300  miles,  dining  which  his 
loss  was  but  5H7  men.  Dec.  2.5th  he  telegraphed  to 
President  Lincoln,   "I   beg   to  present    j'ou,   as  a 


Christmas  gift,  the  city  of  Savannah  with  one  hun- 
dred and  lifty  heavy  guns  and  plenty  of  ammunition, 
and  also  about  twentj'-flve  thousand  bales  of  cotton," 
in  reply  to  which  he  received  the  assurance  that  to 
him  alone  the  honor  of  his  undertaking  was  due,  as 
acquiescence  only  had  been  accorded  him,  and  anx- 
iety, if  not  fear,  had  been  felt  for  his  success.  The 
original  plan  of  transporting  the  array  to  Virginia  by 
sea  having  been  abandoned,  the  march  northward 
through  the  Carolinas  was  begun  Jan.  15th,  and  by 
the  evacuation  of  Columbia  was  left  almost  uudis- 
puted.  Feb.  19th  that  city  was  burned,  through  the 
carelessness  of  Hampton's  men  on  their  retreat,  as 
claimed  by  Sherman;  on  the  3d  of  March,  Cheraw 
was  entered,  on  the  13th  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  and 
here  news  was  received  of  the  capture  of  Wilming- 
ton, Feb.  22d,  by  Gen.  Terry.  On  the  23d  Golds- 
boro'  was  entered,  after  the  battles  of  Averysboro' 
and  Bentonville,  and  a  junction  effected  with  the 
forces  of  both  Schofield  and  Terry.  Apr.  13th,  on 
the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Lee,  overtures  were  re- 
ceived at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  from  Johnston,  and  in 
accordance,  as  lie  believed,  with  the  policy  of  the 
president,  Sherman  drew  up,  with  that  general,  an 
agreement  for  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  a  synop- 
sis of  terms  of  peace,  wliicli  were  later  rejected,  with 
severe  criticism,  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
having  intervened.  The  surrender  of  Johnston  \va" 
made  at  Durham  station  Apr.  26th;  audMay  24, 1865, 
a  year  after  it  had  started  on  its  march  of  2, 600  miles, 
"  Sherman's  Army  "  was  reviewed  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  May  30th  it  received  his  adieu.  June  27th 
Gen.  Sherman  was  placed  in  command  of  the  mili- 
tary division  of  the  Mississippi,  which  included  the 
departments  of  Ohio,  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and 
on  July  25,  1866,  he  succeeded  Gen.  Grant  as  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  army.  November  and  Decem- 
ber were  spent  on  a  mission  to  Mexico.  March  4, 
1869,  when  Grant  was  inaugurated  as  president, 
Sherman  became  general  of  the  army,  and  in  1871- 
72,  on  leave  of  absence,  made  a  tour  of  Europe  and 
the  East.  From  October,  1874,  until  April,  1876,  his 
headquarters  were  in  St.  Louis,  but  were  afterward 
restored  to  Washington,  D.  C.  Feb.  8,  1884,  he  was 
retired  from  active  service,  and  Feb,  14,  1891,  ex- 
pired at  New  York,  the  day  following  the  demise  of 
his  friend  and  comrade  in  arms,  Adm.  David  D. 
Porter.     It  was  his  expressed  wish  that  his  body 


should  not  he  in  .state,  and  that  his  funeral  should  be 
purely  military,  but  his  old  war  veterans  were  al- 
lowed a  last  look,  at  the  family  residence.  In  the 
immense  funeral  i)roce.ssion,  viewed  by  countless 
throngs  of  S]iectators,  which  ])aid  the  farewell 
honors  to  "the  last  of  tli(^  great  commanders," 
President  Harrison,  the  vice-president  and  Ex-Pres- 
idents Hayes  and  Cleveland  followed.  Gen.  Joseph 
E.  Johnston  acted  as  pall-bearer,  and  the  Confeder- 
ate vet  erans'  camp  at  New  York  was  also  represented. 
Invidious  remarks  on  the  occasion  in  the  "  Newsand. 
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Couner     of  Charleston,  S.  C,  elicited  the  foUowinff 
Teply,  m  the  "Chronicle "  of  Augusta,  Ga. ; 
Can  hatred  add  to  death's  sharp  stiug, 
Or  Malice  dim  the  warrior's  fame  '? 
Can't  duty  done  as  duty  seen 

Protect  a  soldier  and  his  name  ? 
Why  should  not  old  scores  be  forgot  ? 
The  scars  of  war  be  healed  by  time. 
Or  hid  behind  Oblivion's  veil. 

While  Gray  and  Blue  tell  deeds  sublime  ? 
Stir  not  the  ashes  of  the  past. 

Instill  not  hate  with  passion's  pen. 
Forgiveness  is  the  nobler  part ; 

Teach  "peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 
His  remains  were  interred  in  Calvary  cemetery,  St. 
Louis,  last  honors  being  tendered  along  the  route  to 
the  man  pronounced  by  Grant  "the  greatest  soldier 
living,"  and  characterized  by  a  distinguished  preach- 
er as  "simple  as  a  child;  sympathetic^  as  a  woman; 
flrni  as  a  rock;  wrathful  as  a  tempest  when  aroused 
against  a  great  wrong;  lovely  as  a  June  morning  to 


his  friends. "  The  softer  side  of  his  nature  breaks 
out  with  a  peculiar  charm  amid  the  stern  details  of 
war  in  the  pages  of  his  "Memoirs,"  published  in 
1875,  and  his  letters  to  his  daughter,  from  the  field, 
which  appeared  in  the  ' '  Cosmopolitan  "  for  Novem- 
ber, 1891.  In  1850  he  was  married  to  Ellen  Ewing, 
daugliter  of  Tfiomas  Ewing,  by  wliom  he  had  six 
children,  two  sons  (the  elder  of  whom,  Rev,  Thomas 
Sherman,  S.  J.,  performed  tlie  funeral  services  over 
his  remains)  and  four  daughters. 

BALDWIN,  Cliarles  H.,  naval  oflicer,  was 
born  in  New  York  city  Sept.  3,  1822.  He  entered 
the  U.  S.  navy  in  1839,  and  was  appointed  midship- 
man to  tlie  frigate  Brandywine,  one  of  the  i\Ied- 
iterranean  squadron.  From  1840-44  he  served  on  the 
sloops-of- war  Fairfield  and  Vandalia,  and  studied  at 
the  naval  school  in  Philadelphia  1844-45.  In  July, 
1845,  he  was  promoted  to  passed  niidsliipmau  and 
attached  to  the  friirate  Congress,  in  which  he 
served  through  the  Mexican  war,  being  present  at 
two  engagements  near  Mazatlan  on  tlie  western  coast. 
He  was  commissioned  lieutenant  in  November,  1853, 
but  resig-ned  on  Feb.  38th  of  tlie  following  year  to 
take  command  of  one  of  the  Vandei-bilt  steamers 
running  to  the  Pacific  coast.  He  re-entered  the  navy 
at  the  opening  of  the  civil  war,  and  commanded  tlie 
Clifton  of  tlie  mortar  flotilla  at  the  passage  of  Forts 
Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  at  the  capture  of  New  Or- 
leans and  the  first  attack  on  Vicksburg,  from  April- 
June,  1862.  For  his  services  on  those  occasions  lie 
was  promoted  to  the  grade  of  commander  Nov.  18th, 
and  assigned  to  the  steamer  Vanderbilt,  on  which 
he  did  efficient  work  in  suppressing  blockade-run- 


ning. He  performed  special  service  in  1863-64,  and 
subsequently, until  1867,wason  ordnance  duty  at  the 
Mare  Island  navy  yard.  He  acted  as  fleet-captain  of 
the  North  Pacific  squadron  1868-69,  and  was  com- 
missioned captain  in  1869.  He  was  inspector  of  ord- 
nance at  Mare  Island,  Cal.,  1869-71,  commanded  the 
Colorado  of  the  Asiatic  squadron  1871-73,  was  pro- 
moted commodore  Aug.  8,  1876,  served  on  the  Board 
of  Examiners  1876-79,  and  on  the  Lighthouse  board 
1880-83  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral 
Jan.  31,1883,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
European  squadron.  He  attended  officially  the  coro- 
nation of  Alexaiider  III.  of  Russia,  and  on  Sept.  3, 
1884,  was  placed  on  the' retired  list.  Rear-Adm.  Bald- 
win died  in  New  York  city  Nov.  17,  1888. 

MAURY,  Dabney  Herndon,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  May  20,  1822,  the  son  of 
Capt.  John  Minor  Maury,  who  was  descended  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  old  Virginia  families  of  Brooke 
and  Minor.  These  families  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land with  grants  from  Charles  II.  and  Queen  Aune. 
He  was 'also  descended  from  the  Huguenot  families 
of  Fontaine  and  Maury,  who  left 
Prance  on  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  Dabney 
Herndon  entered  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  1839,  and  in  1841 
became  a  student  in  the  law  school 
of  Judge  Taylor  Lomax.  After 
being  there  one  year  he  entered 
the  U.  S.  military  academy  at 
West  Point  in  1842,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  this  institution  in  1846, 
and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  mount- 
ed rifles.  He  served  in  the  Mexican 
war  during  the  following  year;  and 
was  complimented  in  special  or- 
ders for  gallant  conduct  at  Vera 
Cruz,  and  was  wounded  at  Cerro 
Gordo,  and  promoted  first  lieuten- 
ant. The  legislature  of  Virginia, 
and  the  citizens  of  Fredericksburg 
presented  him  with  a  sword  for 
his  gallant  conduct  in  this  engagement.  In  1847  he 
was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  geography,  his- 
tory and  ethics  at  West  Point,  and  retained  this  posi- 
tion until  1850,  when  he  was  made  assistant  in- 
structor of  infantry  tactics.  He  held  this  position 
until  1852,  when  he  was  assigned  to  frontier  duty  in 
Texas.  From  1856-59  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  cavalry  at  Carlisle  barracks.  He  publish- 
ed his  "Tactics  for  Mounted  Riflemen,"  about  this 
time,  and  in  1860  was  appointed  adjutant-general 
of  the  department  of  New  Mexico.  When  'Virginia 
seceded  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  TJ.  S. 
army,  and  was  brevetted  colonel  and  adjutant  in  the 
Confederate  army,  and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  trans- 
Mississippi  department  as  chief  of  stafl'  to  Gen.  Earl 
Van  Dorn.  In  1862  he  was  brevetted  brigadier- 
general  for  conduct  at  Elk  Horn.  He  commanded 
the  rear  guard  of  the  army  of  the  West,  at  the  evacu- 
ation of  Corinth  and  Farmington,  and  commanded 
the  1st  division  of  the  army  of  the  West  at  luka, 
and  was  rear  guard  in  its  retreat,  and  repulsed  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  He  stormed  Corinth  during 
this  year,  and  lost  there  2,000  men  during  the  two 
days'  fight,  and  the  following  day  checked  Ord's 
corps  at  Hatchie  Bridge,  defeating  his  j-epented  at- 
tempts to  cross  the  river.  During  these  three  days' 
fight  his  division  was  reduced  from  4,600  to  1,300 
men.  In  1863  he  checked  Gen.  Grant's  advance 
into  northern  Mississippi.  Gen.  Maury  went  to  the 
assistance  of  Gen.  Stephen  E.  Lee,  and  aided  him  in 
defeating  Sherman  at  Chickasaw  Bluff.  He  was 
brevetted  major-general  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct  at  the  battles  of  Corinth  and  Hatchie,  and 
subsequently  made  department  commander  of  the 
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army  of  the  Gulf,  serving  in  tliis  capacity  until  the 
downfall  of  the  Confederacy.  In  1868  Gen.  Maury 
organized  the  Southern  historical  society,  and  two 
years  afterward  opened  its  archives  to  the  War  re- 
C(inl  otlice  at  Washington,  and  secured  in  exchange, 
free  access  to  that  office  for  the  people  of  the  Smith. 
He  was  first  to  organize  the  movement  in  1879  for 
the  improvement  of  the  volunteer  troops  of  the 
United  States,  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  National  niiard  association  of 
tlie  United  Slates  until  1890.  In"l88«  Mr.  Cleveland 
appointed  him  the  envoy  exti-aordinary  and  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
tlie  United  Slates  of  Colombia.  Gen.  Maury  is  a 
versatile  and  forcible  writer,  and  has  contributed 
valuable  papers  to  the  record.s  of  the  civil  war. 

ERNST,  Oswald  H.,  military  engineer,  was  born 
near  (Jincinnati,  O. ,  June  27,  1842.  His  grandfather 
was  burgomaster  of  j\[oringen,  and  when  driven 
thence  by  Napoleon,  he  settled  in  Ohio.  After  two 
years  at  Harvard  he  entered  "West  Point  in  IMliO. 
Graduating  in  1864  he  was  assistant  engineer  of  the 
army  of  Tennessee  until  the  close  of  the  At- 
lanta campaign,  and  was  then  employed, 
1864-68,  in  constructing  fortifications  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  Commis.sioned  captain  in  1867, 
he  commanded  a  company  at  Willett's  Point, 
N.  Y.,  1868-71,  and  was  sent  as  astronomer 
with  the  U.  S.  commission  to  observe  the 
solar  eclipse  of  December,  1870,  in  Spain. 
From  1871  to  1878  he  was  instructor  in  mili- 
tary engineering,  signaling,  and  telegraphing 
at  West  Point,  with  dulies  as  architect.  He 
had  charge  1878-86  of  river  improvements  in 
the  West,  chiefly  on  the  Mississippi,  and  1886- 
89  of  harbors  in  Texas.  Promoted  major  in 
1882,  he  was  from  1889  to  March,  1893,  in 
charge  of  public  buildings  and  grounds  in 
Wa,shington,  and  of  the  National  monument, 
with  rank  of  colonel.  Since  March,  1893,  he 
has  been  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  militaiy 
academy  at  West  Point.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  river  commissions,  author  of  a 
"  Manual  of  Practical  Military  Engineering"  (1873), 
and  of  sundry  articles  on  military  topics  in  ' '  Johnson's 
Encyclopaedia." 

BABNUM,  Henry  A.,  .soldier,  was  born  at 
Jam&sville,  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  24,  1833. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Syracuse  institute,  and 
in  18.56  became  a  tutor  in  the  school.  He  subse- 
quently studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  previous  to  the  civil  war  ])racticed  in  Syracuse. 
At  the  outbreak  (•[  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate in  the  13th  New  York  i-egimeut  of  volunteers, 
and  w;is  later  elected  captain  of  company  I.  In 
October,  1861,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major 
and  served  on  Gen.  Wadsworth's  staff.  His  regiment 
was  under  fire  at  Blackburn's  Ford,  July,  1861,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  fighting  preliminary  to  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Pun.  jMuj.  Barnum  was  specially 
complimented  for  his  gallani  ly  in  this  battle  by  Gen. 
Tyler,  in  his  report  sent  to  Wasbinglon.  Maj,  Bar- 
num served  under  Gen.  McClellan  in  the  penin.sular 
campaign,  and  at  the  battle  of  ^Malvern  Hill  was  de- 
tailed to  the  .staff  of  Gen.  Butterfield.  Later  in  the 
day,  while  at  the  head  of  his  own  regiment  which 
had  been  ordered  to  advance,  and  which  he  was  lead- 
ing by  special  request,  he  was  .shot  through  the  body 
with  a  musket  ball  while  trying  to  a.scertain  whether 
the  troops  in  front  were  flying  tlic  Union  flag  as  it 
appeared  in  the  dusk.  His  wound  was  pronounced 
fatal,  and  he  was  left  for  dead  on  the  battle-field. 
His  name  was  given  among  the  Ifst  of  killed  in  the 
ofhcial  reptjrf.  A  body  which  was  .supjiosed  1o  be 
Ills  was  buried  soon  afterward,  and  a  funeral  oral  ion 
was  delivered  at  Syracuse  over  Jlaj.  Barnum.      The 
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Union  soldiers  built  a  rougli  fence  around  the  grave 
on  the  battle-field  which  w  as  supposed  to  be  his,  and 
erected  a  rough  headboard  with  the  inscription  : 
"Major  Henry  A.  Bainum,  Twelfth  New  York  Vol- 
unteers, killed  July  1,  1862,  at  Malvern  Hill."  The 
major,  however,  was  not  dead.  He  was  cantured  by 
the  Confederates,  and  for  eight 
days  was  in  the  battle-field 
hospital,  whence  he  was  car- 
ried to  Ijibby  prison  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.  On  July  18th  he 
was  exchanged  and  brought  on 
the  hospital  ship  Euterpe,  to 
New  York,  subsequently  go- 
ing to  his  home  in  Syracuse. 
Meanwhile,  the  13tli  New 
York  leginient  had  been  nnis- 
tered  out  of  service;  and  though 
hiswound  remained  unhealed, 
he  accepted  the  colonelcy  of 
the  149th  New  York  volun- 
teers, and  with  his  regiment 
went  to  Fairfax  Station,  Va. 
He  commanded  his  regiment 
at  Gettysburg,  and  was  sub.se- 
quently  trausfericd  to  Hook- 
er's forces  in  Tennessee.     At 

the  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain  he  was  shot  through 
the  sword  arm.  Five  of  the  eleven  flags  taken  in 
this  battle  wei'c  captiu'cd  by  his  regiment.  While 
on  the  journey  to  convey  the  captured  banners 
to  Washinglon,  another  abscess  formed  about  his 
fir.st  woun(i,  and  Dr.  Lewis  A.  Sayrc  of  New  York 
city  passed  an  oakum  rope  entirely  through  his  body, 
following  the  track  of  the  musket  ball.  Subsequent 
to  this,  he  always  wore  a  scion  through  his  body. 
Gen.  Barnum's  wound  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  wounds  of  the  war.  The  government 
published  a  histoiy  of  it,  in  the  medical  and  stirgical 
history  of  the  wai-.  In  1864  he  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  in  the  30th  army  corjis.  He 
was  under  Slierman  in  his  great  march  to  the  sea, 
and  when  in  fi'ont  of  Savannah,  an  incident  occurred 
which  showed  his  sjiii'it.  Not  hearing  the  voices  of 
the  Confederal  es,  nor  seein"-  any  figures  in  fi'cnt  of 
their  camp-fires,  he  imagined  that  they  had  re- 
treated. Selecting  ten  men,  he  scaleil  the  parapets 
of  the  outer  Confederate  line,  and  made  his  way  into 
their  camp.  The  Confederal,es  were  not  there, 
tliough  their  camp-fires  were  burning  brightly. 
Pi-ocuring  more  men  Gen.  Barnum  hnstcued  on,  and 
entered  the  city  ju.st  as  day  was  dawning  ;  beitig  the 
first  Union  officer  to  enter  Savannah,  lie  at  once 
mounted  a  guard  over  the  cotton,  valued  at  $15,- 
000,000,  and  prevented  it  from  being  burned.  It 
was  afterward  confiscaled  and  sold  by  the  govern- 
meiu.  In  recognition  of  this  .service'  he  was,  on 
March  13,  186.'"),  brcvetted  major-general,  resigning 
on  Jan,  9,  1860,  having  previously  declineil  to  be 
made  colonel  in  the  regular  army.  When  his  vete- 
ran ))riga(le  was  mustered  out  in  May,  IHli.'),  he  was 
given  command  of  a  provisional  brlgnde,  and  later 
siici'eeded  Gen,  Sickles  in  command  of  the  district  of 
Massiichusetls,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  In 
the  fall  of  I  his  year  he  waseli'clcd  inspector  of  ])risons 
for  the  sta,te  of  New  York,  and  resigned  his  com- 
mission to  assume  Ihe  dulies  of  that  olHce.  From 
1869  to  1873  he  was  deputy  tax  eommis-sioiic^r,  and 
was  afterward  for  five  yeai-s  harbor  master  of  New 
York  city.  In  1885  Gen.  Ii;iriium  was  elected  to  the 
state  legislature  by  the  rei)ublicaii  party.  He  was 
appointed  a  port  warden  by  Gov.  Hill,  liis  being  the 
only  name  proposed  tb:it  the  government  would  eon- 
firm.  In  lH90congresspasse(l  a  resolution  awarding 
him  a  medal  (jf  honorfor  general  bravery  during  (he 
war.  Gen.  Barnum  wasamcmbeiof  the  New  York 
dei)ai-tment,  G.  A.  li,;  marshal  of  the  New   York 
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delegation  in  1889,  at  the  inauguration  of  President 
Harrison;  past  commander  of  the  department  of 
New  York,  G.  A.  R.;a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  tlie  Gettysburg  memorial  association,  and 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Old  Guard.  He  always 
attended  all  meetings  and  reunions  of  the  war  vete- 
rans, and  other  similar  organizations.  Gen.  Barnum 
was  twice  married.  He  had  three  sons:  the  eldest, 
Morgan  K.,  is  a  master  mechanic  of  the  Union 
Pacific  railroad  at  Cheyenne,  Wy.  ;  the  next,  Mal- 
vern Hill  Barnum,  was  graduated  from  West  Point 
in  1886,  and  is  a  lieutenant  of  the  3d  U.  S.  cavalry, 
stationed  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  the  young- 
est, Raynolds,  is  yet  at  school.  Gen.  Barnum  died 
of  pneumonia  wliich  was  developed  from  a  cold 
caught  at  the  Old  Guard  ball.  He  was  buried  with 
full  military  honors  from  his  residence  in  New  York 
city,  his  remains  being  taken  to  his  old  home  at 
Syracuse  for  interment.  His  death  occurred  in  New 
York  city  Jan.  29,  1893. 

BTULIiANY,  James  Robert  Madison,  naval 
officer,  was  born  in  New  York  city  Oct.  36,  1818. 
His  father,  Col.  James  R.  Mullany,  was  quartermas- 
ter-general in  the  U.  S.  army.  He  entered  the  navy 
from  New  Jersey  in  January,  1833,  and  until  1835 
was  attached  to  the  Coustellaiion,  cruising  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  passed  the  grade  of  midshipman 
in  June,  1838,  and  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant  in 
1844.  Prom  the  latter  year  until  1846  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  coast  survey.  During  the  Mexican  war, 
as  an  officer  of  the  Home  squadron,  he  participated 
in  the  attack  and  capture  of  Tabasco.  In  1848  he 
was  again  attached  to  the  coast  survey,  and  subse- 
quently, until  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  in  1861, 
performed  sea  service  with  the  Brazilian  and  Home 
squadrons  and  ordnance  duty  at  Washington.  In 
April,  1861,  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the 
Wyandotte  at  Pensacola  and  was  active  in  the  de- 
fence and  reinforcement  of  Fort  Pickens.  He  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  commander  in  October,  1861,  and 
from  April,  1863,  until  May,  1865,  commanded  the 
Bienville  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  West  Gulf 
squadrons.  At  the  battle  of  Mobile  bay  on  Aug.  5, 
1864  (the  Bienville  being  unlit  for  service),  he 
commanded  the  Oneida  as  a  volunteer.  The 
Oneida  received  a  heavy  fire  from  Fort  Morgan, 


and  later  in  the  battle  was  attacked  by  the  Confeder- 
ate ram  Tennessee.  Com.  Mullany,  who  up  to 
that  time  had  fought  with  conspicuous  bravery, 
lost  his  left  arm  and  received  a  wound  in  the  left  leg, 
and  was  forced  to  retire  from  the  engagement.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  captured  eleven  blockade-nmners  and 
cut  out  two  schooners  from  Galveston  harbor.  He 
was  commissioned  as  captain  in  July,1866;  was  on 
ordnance  duty  at  New  York  until  1868,  and  m  1869 
and  1870  commanded  the  Richmond  of  the  Euro- 
pean squadron.  He  was  promoted  to  be  commodore 
in  August,  1870, and  until  the  close  of  1871  command- 


ed the  Mediterranean  squadron.  From  1872  until 
1874  he  was  commandant  of  the  Pliiladelphia  navy 
yard.  He  was  created  rear-admiral  in  June,  1874,  and 
ordered  to  the  command  of  the  North  Atlantic  squad- 
ron. Prom  1876  until  1879  he  was  governor  of  the 
Philadelphia  naval  asylum.  He  was  retired  in  1879 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Philadelphia. 
Adm.  Mullany  was  ^noted  for  his  bravery,  modesty 
and  geniality.  He  died  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  Sept.  17, 
1887. 

MOBELIi,  George  Webb,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  8,  1815,  the  son  of  George 
Moiell,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Michi- 
gan, grandson  of  Gen.  Samuel  Blatchley  of  the  revo- 
lutionary army,  and  nephew  of 
Gen.  James  Watson  Webb,  at 
one  time  editoi'  of  the  New 
York  ' '  Courier  and  Enquirer. " 
Young  Morell  was  sent  to  the 
West  Point  military  academy, 
whei'e  he  was  graduated  at  the 
head  of  his  class  in  1835.  In 
1837  he  resigned  to  become  a 
civil  engineer,  and  was  for 
three  years  employed  in  rail- 
road construction  in  Michigan 
and  in  the  southern  coast 
states.  In  1840  he  settled  at 
New  York  and  entered  upon 
the  study  of  law.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  began  prac- 
tice in  1854;  was  made  com- 
missioner of  the  United  States ,' 
circuit  court  for  the  southern 
district  of  New  York.  At  the 
time  of  the  breaking-out  of  the  civil  war,  beheld  the 
position  of  inspector-general  on  the  staff  of  Maj.-Gen. 
Sanford,  who  commanded  the  first  division  of 
the  New  York  state  militia,  and  in  his  official  capac- 
ity Gen.  Morell  accompanied  the  division  to  Wash- 
ington. During  the  Shenandoah  campaign,  he  was 
a  colonel  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Patterson.  He  was 
promoted  to  brigadier-general  and  afterward  major- 
general,  and  commanded  the  3d  brigade,  2d  divi- 
sion, 5th  army  corps,  and  on  the  promotion  of 
Gen.  Fitz  John  Porter  to  the  command  of  a  corps. 
Gen.  Morell  was  placed  in  command  of  a  division. 
At  Malvern  Hill,  he  was  in  command  of  the  supports 
of  the  celebrated  battery  of  100  guns.  He  was  en- 
gaged at  Hanover  Court  House,  Mechanicsville,  and 
Gaines's  Mills.  During  the  Chickahominy  campaign, 
on  account  of  his  exposure,  he  contracted  the  germs 
of  the  disea.se  which  ultimately  caused  his  death. 
Gen.  Morell  was  married  in  1864  to  Catharine  Scher- 
merhorn  Creighton,  daughter  of  the.  late  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Creighton,  D.D.  He  left  no  children  and  was 
a  widower  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  of 
the  Union  Club,  and  of  the  "Army  of  the  Potomac." 
For  many  years  he  was  senior  warden  of  Trinity 
Episcopal  parish,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  He  died  in 
Scarborough,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  13,  1883. 

BEVEKE,  Edward  Hutchinson  Bobbins, 
physician,  was  born  in  Boston  July  33,  1827;  the 
grandson  of  Paul  Revere.  He  studied  for  a  time  at 
Harvard,  was  graduated  from  its  medical  school  in 
1849;  after  twelve  years'  practice  in  Boston,  became 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  20th  Mass.  volunteers.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Ball's  Bluff,  Oct.  31,  1861,  and 
held  at  Leesburg  and  Richmond  for  four  months. 
After  being  released  he  rejoined  his  regiment,  served 
with  them  through  the  peninsula  campaign,  and  that 
of  Gen.  Pope,  on  the  Rappahannock.  He  was 
killed  at  Antietam,  Md.,  Sept.  17,  1862. 

BEVEBE,  Joseph  Warren,  soldier,  another 
grandson  of  Paul  Revere,was  born  in  Boston  May  17, 
1812,  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1838, 
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was  advanced  to  a  lieutenancy  in  1841,  and  served  in 
the  war  with  ]\Iexico.  Resiij;rang in  September,  1850, 
he  entered  tlie  ?ilexican  service,  and  for  saving 
several  .Spanish  lives  received  knighthood  from  the 
queen  of  iSpain.  In  the  civil  war  he  was  colonel  of 
the  7th  N.  J.  volunteers  from  Aug,  31,  1861,  till 
Oct.  25,  1802,  when  he  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general.  He  was  engaged  at  Fredericksburg  and 
Chancellorsville,  and  for  alleged  misconduct  in  the 
latteraction  was  tried  by  court-martial  and  dismissed 
from  the  service  in  ^lav,  1863.  President  Lincoln, 
however,  annulled  the  sentence  and  accepted  his 
resignation,  Sept.  10, 1864.  He  published  an  account 
of  his  varied  career  in  "Keel  and  Saddle"  (1872), 
and  died  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Apr.  30,  1880. 

PERREBO,  Edward,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Granada,  Spain,  Jan.  18,  1831,  of  Italian  parents. 
When  lie  was  about  two  years  of  age  his  parents 
settled  in  America.  His  fa- 
ther's residence  in  New  York 
was  a  haven  for  political  refu- 
gees from  Italy,  and  he  pos- 
sessed the  warm  friendship  of 
such  men  as  Argenti,  Avaz- 
zana.  Garibaldi,  and  others  of 
like  stamp.  Piior  to  the  civil 
war,  Edward  Ferrero  was  em- 
ployed as  a  professor  of  danc- 
ing in  the  U.  S.  Military  acad- 
emy, and  also  conducted  a 
dancing-school  in  New  York 
city.  He  had  early  inherited 
a  taste  for  military  tactics,  and 
entered  the  New  York  state 
militia  as  soon  as  he  attained 
a  suitable  age.  He  was  rap- 
idly promoted  in  the  ranks, 
and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war  was  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  New  York  state  militia.  During  the 
summer  of  1861  he  recruited  the  51st  regiment.  New 
York  state  volunteers,  known  as  the  "Shepard 
Rifles."  He  led  his  regiment  at  the  battles  of  Roan- 
oke Island  and  Newbern  with  such  dash  and  effect 
that  he  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  brigade, 
and  again  distinguished  himself  at  the  second  battle 
of  Ball  Run,  and  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the  Fed- 
eral army  the  next  day  at  Chantilly.  After  the 
de.'il.h  of  Reno  at  South  Mountain,  Gen.  Ferrero  took 


command  of  a  brigade,  and  for  his  bi'avery  at  Aniie 
tarn  was  promoted  brigadier-general  on  the  I)attle- 
field  Sept.  19,  1863.  In  the  desperate  fight  at  Fred- 
ericksburg, out  of  the  1,700  men  he  led  to  battle  he 
lost  570  in  killed  and  wounded.  At  Vick.sburg  his 
brigade  made  part  of  the  9th  corps.  He  pursued 
Johnston  and  defeated  him  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  and 
planted  bis  brigade  colors  on  the  dome  of  the  cap- 
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itol.  Promoted  to  division  commander,  he  was  un- 
der Buruside  at  the  siege  of  Knoxville,  and  valiantly 
defended  Fort  Saunders  against  the  assault  of  Long- 
Street's  veterans.  He  rejoined  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  commanded  a  division  in  the  Wilderness. 
Afterward  he  commanded  a  division  of  colored 
troops  at  the  siege  of  Petersburg.  He  was  brevetted 
major-general  on  Dec.  3,  1864,  for  meritorious  ser- 
vices in  front  of  Petersburg,  and  was  mustered  out 
of  the  volunteer  service  Aug.  34,  1865,  and  has  since 
been  engaged  in  business  in  New  York  city. 

BUCHANAN",  Franklin,  naval  officer,  was ' 
born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept.  17,  1800.  He  was 
appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  navy  in  January, 
1815,  was  made  lieutenant  in  January,.  1885,  and  was 
promoted  to  be  master-commaudant  in  September, 
1841.  In  1845  he  was  detailed  to  organize  the  naval 
academy  at  An  napolis  and  was 
appointed  its  first  superinten- 
dent, serving  until  1847.  Dur- 
ing the  Mexican  war  he  com- 
manded the  Germantown,  and 
took  part  in  the  captui-e  of 
Vera  Cruz.  Between  1853  and 
1855,  as  commander  of  the 
Susquehanna,  flag-ship  of  the 
fleet,  he  participated  in  Perry's 
expedition  to  Japan,  and  aided 
in  opening  Japan  and  China  to , ' 
the  world.  He  was  commis- 
sioned as  captain  in  Septem- 
ber, 1855,  and  in  1859  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the 
Washington  uavy  yard.  On 
Apr.  33,  1861,  believing  that 
his  native  state  was  about 
to  secede,  he  tendered  his 
resignation.     When  he  found 

that  Maryland  was  to  ]-emain  in  the  Union  he  with- 
drew it,  but  Secretary  Welles  refused  to  restoi'e  him 
to  rank,  and  in  September,  1861,  he  entered  the  Con- 
federate navy  as  captain.  He  directed  the  construc- 
tion and  equipment  of  the  ram  Merrimac,  and  acted 
as  her  conunander  during  her  destructive  onslaught 
upon  the  fleet  in  Hampton  Roads.  In  this  engage- 
ment the  Cumberland  was  sunk  and  the  Congress 
destroyed,  but  Buchanan  received  a  wound  that  pre- 
vented him  from  commanding  the  Merrimac  in  her 
battle  with  the  Monitor  a  few  days  later.  For  his 
services  he  was  tendered  a  vote  of  thanks  by  the 
Confedei'ate  congress  and  appointed  admiral  and 
senior  oflicer  of  the  Confederate  navy.  In  1863  he 
was  as.signed  to  the  command  of  the  naval  defences 
of  Mobile,  and  while  thus  engaged  built  and  equipped 
the  ironclad  ram  Tennessee.  In  the  hattle  of  Aug. 
5,  1864,  he  ccmimanded  the  Tennessee,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  and  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was 
exchanged  in  February,  1865,  but  saw  no  further 
service.  Subsequent  to  the  war  he  was  president  of 
the  Maryland  agricultural  college  and  agent  for  a 
life  insurance  coiupany.  He  died  in  Talbot  county, 
Md.,  on  May  11,  1874. 

ALLEN,  Henry  Watkins,  soldier  and 'slates- 
man,  was  born  in  Prince  Edward  county,  Va,,  Apr. 
39,  1830.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  a  shop,  but  hav- 
ing an  ambition  for  .something  higher,  he  ^Yas  witli- 
drawn  and  sent  to  Marion  college.  Mo.  In  conse- 
quence of  a  dispute  with  his  father,  he  ran  away 
from  college,  taught  school  in  Grand  Gulf,  Miss., 
studied  law,  and  became  a  .successful  piactitiouer. 
In  1843  President  Houston  of  Texas  called  for  volun- 
teers in  the  Texan  war  against  Mexico.  Allen  raised 
a  company,  joined  the  Texan  forces,  acqtiittcd  him- 
self as  a  trusty  leader  during  the  campaign,  then, 
retuining  home,  resumed  his  legal  practice  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen.     In  1846  he  was  sent  to  the  legislature. 
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At  the  expiiation  of  Ws  term  be  secured  an  estate  in 
iiaton  Rouge,  La.,  and  became  a  planter.  In  1853 
be  Went  to  the  Louisiana  legislature.  The  following 
year  he  left  bis  southern  home  to  pursue  a  course  of 
law  m  Harvard  uuiversity,  but  abandoned  it  to 
■  loeS^'^'^r^?  *"^'^  Italian  struggle  for  independence 
in  l«g9.  I  he  contest  liaving  ended  when  he  arrived 
be  made  a  tour  of  Eui-ope,  which  resulted  in  his  book' 
entitled  "  Ti'avels  of  a  Sugar  Planter."  During  his 
absence  be  was  elected  for  the  second  time  to  the 
Louisiana  legislature,  and  served  with  distinction  in 
that  body.  When  the  civil  -war  burst  on  the  coun- 
try, in  1861,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  Confederate  service,  and  was  stationed  at  Ship 
island.  This  life  proving  monotonous,  be  was  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  4th  Louisiana  regiment,  and 
made  military  governor  of  Jackson.  At  Shiloh  he 
fought  gallantly  and  was  wounded;  at  Vicksburg  he 
superintended  the  construction  of  fortifications  while 
under  fire;  at  Baton  Rouge  be  commanded  a  brigade 
but  was  badly  wounded  in  both  legs  by  a  shell.  In 
1864  he  received  a  brigadier-general's  commission 
which  was  followed  immediately  by  his  election  as 
governor  of  Louisiana,  Among  many  important 
things  which  be  accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  his 
state,  were  the  payment  of  the  cotton  tax  to  the  Confed- 
erate government  in  kind,  and  the  opening  of  trade  be- 
tween Texas  and  Mexico,  whereby  cotton  was  ex- 
changed for  medicine,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries. 
Gov.  Allen  in  the  liquor  traffic  exercised  dictatorial 
powers  and  suppressed  the  trade  in  a  way  never 
known  before.  After  the  war  he  made  his  residence 
in  the  City  of  jNIexico,  established  a  newspaper,  which 
he  named  "  The  ^lexican  Times,"  and  after  two 
years  of  its  management,  be  died  Apr.  29,  1866,  a 
brave  soldier  and  an  able  statesman. 

STANIjEY,  David  Sloan,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Cedar  Valley,  O.,  June  1,  1828.  He  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1852,  and  as  an  officer  of  cav- 
alry served  on  the  western  plains  for  several  years, 
reaching  the  grade  of  captain  in  1861.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  civil  war  he  was  tendered,  and  refused, 
an  important  commission  in  the  Confederate  service; 
took  part  in  the  early  operations  of  the  Union  forces 
in  Missouri,  and  on  Sept.  38,  1861,  was  promoted  to 
be  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  participated 
in  the  battles  of  New  Madrid 
and  Island  No.  10,  and  for  his 
special  services  on  these  oc- 
casions received  the  thanks  of 
his  superior  officers.  He  took 
patt  in  the  capture  of  Corinth 
and  the  battle  of  luka,  and  on 
Nov.  29,  1863,  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  major-general  of 
volunteers.  During  the  At- 
lanta campaign  he  rendered 
conspicuous  service,  especially 
at  the  battle  of  Jonesboro', 
where  he  commanded  the  4th 
array  corps.  On  Oct.  6,  1864, 
in  the  absence  of  Gen.  Thom- 
as, he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the 
Cumberland  in  the  field,  and 
'  by  his  energy,  skill  and  activ- 
ity contributed  largely  to  the 
successful  defence  of  Nashville.  At  Spring  Hill  he 
repulsed  three  desperate  assaults  of  the  Confederate 
cavalry  and  infantry,  and  at  the  battle  of  Franklin, 
when  the  Union  line  was  broken  and  defeat  threat- 
ened, he  led  a  charge  of  a  reserve  brigade,  and  in  a 
gallant  struggle  at  close  quarters  succeeded  in  recov- 
ering the  ground  that  had  been  lost.  He  was  severely 
wounded  at  Franklin,  but  refused  to  leave  the  field 
until  the  battle  was  won,  although  his  injuries  inca- 
pacitated him  for  active  service  during  the  remainder 


of  the  war.  Gen.  Stanley,  for  his  services  during 
the  war,  received  brevet  ranks  from  lieutenant- 
colonel  to  major-general  in  the  regular  army,  and  in 
1866  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  22d  infantry. 
From  1866  until  1874  he  was  stationed  mainly  in 
Dakota.  In  1873,  as  commander  of  the  Yellowstone 
expedition,  he  led  his  troops  into  western  Montana, 
and  by  his  reports  upon  the  section  visited  greatly 
hastened  its  settlement.  From  1874  until  1879  he 
served  on  the  lakes.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Texas  frontier,  where  he  promptly 
suppressed  Indian  raids  into  that  state,  and  established 
more  amicable  relations  with  the  Mexicans  on  the 
other  side  of  the  border.  From  1882  until  1884  he 
commanded  the  department  of  New  Mexico  and  put 
down,  by  peaceful  means,  uprisings  of  the  Navajo 
and  Ute  Indians.  In  March,  1884,  he  was  promoted 
to  be  brigadier-general,  and  since  that  time  has  com- 
manded the  department  of  Texas.  Gen.  Stanley's 
services  during  the  civil  war  equaled  those  of  any 
other  officer  of  his  rank,  while,  in  dealing  with  the 
Indians  of  the  frontier,  his  long  experience  and  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  their  character  rendered  him 
without  a  superior  among  the  officers  of  the  regular 
army. 

PEEBLES,  Mary  Louise  ("Lynde  Palmer"), 
author,  was  born  at  Lansingburg,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  10, 
1833,  daughter  of  Elias  Ripley  and  Eleanor  (Allen) 
Parmelee.  She  was  graduated  at  the  Lansingburg 
Academy  in  1850,  and  is  author  of  "The  Little  Cap- 
tain" (1861);  "The  Good  Fight "  (1865);  "The  Honor- 
able Club"  (1867);  "Helps  Over  Hard  Places  "(1863); 
"Drifting  and  Steering  "(1867);  "One  Day's  "Weav- 
ing" (1868) ; '  ■  Archie's  Shadow' '  (1869) ; '  'John  Jack  " 
(1870);  "Jeannette's  Cisterns "(1883);  "Twinkleand 
Wrinkle"  (1889),  all  juvenile  stories.  Also  for 
adults:  "A  Question  of  Honor"  (1893)  and  "Where 
Honor  Leads"  (1894).  She  was  married,  at  Lan.sing- 
burg,  to  Augustus  A.  Peebles,  a  resident  of  Lan- 
singburg, in  July,  1863,  and  has  no  living  chil- 
dren. 

HAYWOOD,  John,  jurist  and  historian,  was 
born  in  Halifax  county,  N.  C,  in  1753.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  John  Haywood,  the  colonist  from  the 
Island  of  Barbadoes.  He  did  not  have  the  advan- 
tages of  a  finished  education,  owing  to  the  unsettled 
condition  of  public  affairs  culminating  in  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution,  and  to  the  want  of  a  system- 
atic education  was  added  an  ungainly  person,  and  an 
unpleasant,  harsh  voice;  but,  being  a  man  of  indom- 
itable will,  he  soon  rose  to  the  front  rank  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  was  considered  the  greatest  criminal 
lawyer  of  his  day  in  North  Carolina.  He  was  attor- 
ney-general of  that  state  from  1791  until  1794,  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  superior  court  beach.  He 
resigned  his  judgeship  in  May,  1800,  to  defend  James 
Glasgow,  secretary  of  state,  who  was  indicted  for 
forging  land- warrants.  Glasgow  was  convicted,  and 
Judge  Haywood,  having  in  some  degree  lost  his  politi- 
cal prestige  by  his  course  in  defending  Glasgow, 
left  the  state  and  settled  in  Tennessee  in  1810.  He 
immediately  took  high  rank  as  an  advocate,  and  on 
Sept.  14.  1816,  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  that  state,  which  office  he  held  until  his 
death.  In  the  case  of  Spier,  •«:»  parte  (1  Dev.  L., 
496),  Judge  Hall  of  the  supreme  court  of  North  Caro- 
lina, said  ;  "I  believe  I  shall  not  treat  with  disre- 
spect the  memory  of  the  dead  or  the  pretensions  of 
the  living,  when  I  say  that  a  greater  criminal  lawyer 
than  Judge  Haywood  never  sat  on  the  bench  in 
North  Carolina."  Besides  several  volumes  of  the 
supreme  court  reports  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennes- 
see, legal  manuals,  statute  laws,  etc.,  he  published 
"Natural  and  Aboriginal  History  of  Tennessee,"and 
"Civil  and  Political  History  of  Tennessee  from  its 
Earliest  Settlement  to  1796  "  He  died  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  in  December,  1836. 
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CUSHMAIT,  Charlotte  Saunders,  actress,  was 
bom  iu  Boston,  Mass.,  July  23,  1816.  She  waa  de- 
scended iu  the  eighth  generation  from  an  English 
Nonconformist,  one  Robert  Cushman,  born  about 
1580,  who  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Puritans  to 
migrate  to  Leyden  in  Holland,  and  afterward  from 
Southampton  in  England,  reaching  Plymouth  har- 
bor in  July,  1620,  wltere  he  became  noted  as  hav- 
ing preacbed  the  first  sermon  delivered  and  printed 
in  New  England.  While  Robert  Cushman  after- 
ward returned  to  England,  his  only  son,  Thomas, 
remained  in  the  colony  and  succeeded  Elder  Brew- 
ster as  ruling  elder  of  the  charch.  Charlotte  Cush- 
man's  father,  Elka-nah  Cushman,  was  the  son  of 
poor  parents;  he  became  an  orphan  at  an  early  age 
and  began  life  in  Boston  trying  to  seek  his  fortune, 
and  was  afterward  a  success'fid  West  India  merchant, 
but  finally  died  in  straitened  circumstances.  His  sec- 
ond wife  was  Mary  Eliza  Babbit,  and  their  daughter 
Charlotte  was  born  in  Richmond  street,  Boston.  It  is 
said  of  the  future  actress's  girlhood  that  she  was  fond 
of  hanging  alxmt  the  wharves,  and,  as  she  says  her- 
self, "  1  was  born  a  tom-boy. "  When  quite  a  little 
child  she  displayed  a  curious  imitative  faculty,  which 
attracted  general  attention  among  those  who  knew 
her.  Thus  she  could  imitate  every  creature  belong- 
ing to  the  barn-yard,  while  she  was  fond  of  music 
and  in  those  days  a  good  singer.  An  uncle  on  the 
motlier's  side,  a  sailor,  took  great 
interest  in  her,  offered  her  prizes 
for  proficiency  in  her  studies,  and 
was  the  first  one  to  take  her  to  the 
theatre.  Miss  Cushman  remem- 
bered that  her  first  theatrical  ex- 
perience was  seeing  Macready  in 
"  Coriolanus,"  and  her  second, 
Cooper-,  in  "The Gamester."  Her 
uncle  was  also  one  of  the  stock- 
liolders  of  the  original  Tremont 
theatre.  In  school  she  was  re- 
markable for  her  elocutionary  abil- 
ity and  e.specially  for  the  power  and 
the  judgment  with  which  she  i-ead 
or  recited  dramatic  pieces.  She 
finished  her  schooling  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  the  family  having  fallen 
from  wealth  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Cushman,  due  to  the 
incompetence  and  dishonesty  of  his  agents.  It  was 
determined  that  Charlotte  should  devote  herself  es- 
pecially to  music,  as  her  voice  was  very  promising, 
and  she  u.5ed  to  go  and  practice  in  a  piano-forte  fac- 
tory, where  Jonas  Chiokering  was  the  foreman. 
She  soon  became  proficient,  and  when  the  English 
singer,  Mrs.  Wood,  came  to  Boston,  Charlotte  sang 
on  a  few  occasions  at  her  concerts  and  afterward  be- 
came a  pupil  til  James  G.  Maeder  who  was  later  the 
husband  of  Clara  Fisher.  Under  his  instruction  she 
first  appeared  upon  the  stage  at  the  Tremont  theatre 
in  the  part  of  the  Countess  Almaviva  in  the  "Mar- 
riage of  Figaro."  Her  second  appearance  was  as 
Lucy  Bertram  in  "  Guy  Mannering, "  but  her  career 
as  a  .singer  was  a  brief  one.  She  went  to  New 
Orleans  with  the  Maeders,  and  having  strained  her 
voice,  found  it  was  failing  her.  She  was  advised  to 
be  an  actress  rather  than  a  singer,  and  taking  the 
advice,  she  made  her  first  appearance  as  Lady  Mac- 
beth, in  New  Orleans.  While  little  has  been  re- 
ported about  her  first  performance  in  this  character 
It  is  known  that  it  was  a  professional  success.  Fiom 
New  Orleans  she  went  to  New  York,  where  she 
made  an  engagement  with  Thomas  Hamblin  at  the 
Bowery  theatre,  and  played  Lady  Macbeth,  Jane 
Shore  and  Mrs.  Ilaller.  She  had  athree  years'  engage- 
ment and  a  Lew  wardrobe  purchased,  wlien  in  tlie 
second  week  of  the  season,  the  Bowery  theatre  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  burning  with  it  her  wardrobe, 


on  which  she  owed  considerable  money,  and  winding 
up  her  three  years'  contract.  She  succeeded,  however, 
in  getting  an  immediate  engagement  at  Albany, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  "W.  R.  Blake,  and 
there  she  made  a  decided  hit,  i)laying  nearly  five 
months.  Her  success  was  doubtless  assisted  some- 
what by  the  fact  that  Gov.  Marcy,  at  that  time  U.  S. 
senator,  was  a  cousin  of  her  motlier.  At-  the  close  of 
her  engagement  in  Albany,  Miss  Cushman  went  to 
New  Y''ork  and  took  the  position  of  ' '  walking  lady, " 
at  the  Park  theatre.  She  first  went  on  a  starring  tour 
to  Buffalo  and  Detroit;  then  returned  to  New  York 
and  began  her  engagement  at  the  Park  theatre,  which 
lasted  from  September,  1837,  to  January,  1840.  At 
this  time.  Miss  Cushman  was  remarkable  for  the  un- 
usual versatility  of  her  powers  and  her  tremendous 
industry.  The  plays  were  changed  every  night, 
often  two  or  even  three  being  given  on  the  same  even- 
ing and  theHabor  of  study  was  incessant  and  ex- 
hausting. While  at  the  Park  tlieatre,  she  played 
with  Mr.  Macready,  making  a  triumphant  success. 
In  the  winter  of  1842,  she  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Walnut  street  theatre  iu  Philadelphia, 
where  she  speedily  became  a  favorite  and  recov- 
ered for  that  establfshnient  its  waning  popularity. 
During  the  engagement  of  Mr.  Macready  in  New 
Y'ork,  she  acted  alternate  nights  in  those  two  cities. 
In  the  autumn  of  1844,  Miss  Cushman  sailed  for 
England,  arriving  in  Liverpool  Nov.  18t!i  of  that 
year,  and  after  cou.siderable  difliculty  making  her 
first  appearance  in  London  as  Bianca  in  Milman's 
tragedy  of  "Fazio,"  P^eb.  14, 1845.  .  Her  success  was 
immediate  and  she  speedily  had  offers  from  Liver- 
pool, Birmingham,  Manchester,  Edinburgh  and 
Dublin,  Of  Miss  Cushman's  first  appearance,  the 
London  "Times  "  wrote,  "  The  great  characteristics 
of  Miss  Cushman  are  her  earnestness,  her  intensity, 
her  quick  apprehension  of  '  readings, '  her  power  to 
dart  from  emotion  to  emotion,  with  the  greatest  rap- 
idity, as  if  carried  on  by  impulse  alone.  .  We 
need  hardly  say  that  Miss  Cushman  is  likely  to  prove 
a  great  acquisition  to  the  London  stage;  for  passion, 
real,  impetuous,  irresistible  passion,  "she  has  not  at 
present  a  superior."  Of  the  same  occasion,  the  Lon- 
don "Sun"  said-  "Since  the  memorable  first  ap- 
pearance of  Edmund  Kean  in  1814,  never-  has  there 
been  such  a  dihut  on  the  boards  of  an  Englfsh  the- 
atre. She  is  withoiU  cxcciition  the  very  first  actress 
that  we  have."  Miss  Cushman  afterward  astonished 
London  by  her  assumption  of  the  part  of  Rosalind, 
forwhich  she  received  the  most  unbounded  and  even 
extravagant  praise.  ■  In  the  meantime,  Miss  Cushman 
made  warm  friends  among  the  literary  and  artistic 
circles  of  London,  including  Eliza  Cook,  Samuel 
Rogers,  the  banker -poet,  and  many  other  well-known 
]iersonages.  Having  taken  a  furnished  cottage  at 
Bays-water  and  established  there  her  family.  Miss 
Cushman  and  her  sister  Su.?an  began  the  study  of 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  with  wliich  they  made  their 
first  appearance  at  Southampton,  afterward  opening 
with  it  in  December,  1845,  at  the  Haymarket  theatre. 
Their  performance  created  a  furore," and  the  tragedy 
was  acted  upwards  of  eiglity  nights  in  London  alone, 
and  then  ran  through  a  long  and  successful  career 
in  the  provinces.  Miss  Cu.shman  played  her  round 
of  characters  in  a  six  weeks'  engagement  in  Dublin, 
with  her  sister,  doing  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "lon,"- 
"  Twelfth  Night,"  and  other  popular  plays.  In 
March,  1847,  the  sisters  began  their  provincial  tour 
in  DuMin,  afterward  going  to  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Sheftield,  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  Cork,  Limerick,  Dundee,  Perth, 
etc.  Having  completed  this  long  and  laborious 
season,  they  made  a  trip  to  Paris  and  afterward  to 
Switzerland.  In  1848  Miss  Cushman  acted  in 
"Queen  Katherine,"  for  Mr.  Maci-eady's  farewell 
benefit  at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  the  queen  being  pres- 
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ent.     Her  acquaintance   with  distinouished  people 
continually  widened.     While  stopping  at  a  faim- 
house  tor  a  rest,  on  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, the  duke  frequently  sent  his  carriage  for  her 
to  lunch  with  him  and  showed  her  many  attentions 
Mrs  Jewsbury,  the  well-known  authoress,  was  one 
of  Miss  Cushman's  earliest  English  friends      She 
made  the  acquaintance  also  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Carlyle 
and  frequently  took  tea  with  the  s>re!it  Scotchman 
and  Ills  wife.     In  March,  1848,  Susan  Cusliman  was 
married  to  Dr.  James  Sheridan  Muspratt  of  Liver 
pool,  and  left  the  stage,  where  she  had  been  elevated 
and  brought  to  a  position,  professional  and  social, 
which  enabled  her  to  make  this    match,   purely 
through  the  affectionate  and  untiring  efforts  of  her 
sister  Charlotte.     In  August,  1849,  JNIiss  Cushman 
sailed  for  America,  and  played  a  round  of  engage 
ments  in  the  principal  cities,  including^  Savannah, 
Oliarleston,    New  Orleans,  Washington;  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.     During  the  next  two 
years  she  made  two  visits  to  England,  passing  a  good 
deal  of  her  time  with  her  friends,  Harriet  Hosmer,the 
sculptress,  and  Grace  Greenwood.     On  May  15, 1853, 
she  took  her  farewell  at  the  Broadway  theatre.  New 
York.    In  1853  she  went  abroad,  visited  the  Brownings 
at  Florence  and  returned  to  England  in  1854.   In  Jan 
uary,  1855,  she  settled  down  in  London,  where  for  some 
years  she  dispensed  the  most  charming  hospitahty. 
Her  musical  parties,  in  particular,  were  very  popular 
in  London  society.     Duriog  the  season  slie  played  at 
the  Hayiliarket  in  London,  and  in  the  winter  mouths 
acted  her  usual  roitnd  of  cliaractersin  the  provinces. 
In   the  winter  of   1856-57,  Miss  Cushman  was  in 
Rome,  where  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  iVIiss 
Stebbins,  the  sculptress,  who  afterward  compiled  the 
memoirs  of  the  great  actress.     During  her  winter  in 
Rome,  Sliss  Cushman  often  sang  in  society,  and  her 
voice,  though  it  had  lost  much  of  its  compass  and 
variety,  still  possessed  its  remarkable  power  of  ex- 
pression.    She  had  quite  a  repertoire  of  ballads  and 
songs,  and  her  dialect  singing  was  considered  a  very 
extraordinary  faculty.     jMiss  Cushman  returned  to 
America  in  the  fall  of  1858,  and  acted  throughout 
the  country  with  her  usual  success.     In  January, 
1859,  she  was  again  settled  in  Rome,  which  was  al- 
ways a  favorite   city  witli   her.      In   1860  she  re- 
visited America  and  acted  in  New  York      She  took 
the  deepest  and  most  patriotic  interest  in  the  war.  and 
frequently  appeared  in  public  for  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States  sanitary  commission      In  1861  she  was 
again  in  England  and  afterward  made  her  usual  tour 
on  the  coutinent.     Miss  Cushman  came  back  to  the 
United  States  in  1863,  and  on  leaving  New  York  in 
November  of  that  year,  the  result  of  her  benefits  in 
the  interest  of  the  sanitary  commission  was  made 
public.     Tliese  benefits  were  given  at  PhiUidelphia, 
Boston,  Washington,  Baltimore  and  New  York    The 
net  proceeds,  after  deducting  expenses  for  pi-inting, 
advertisements,  etc. ,  amounted  to  |8, 267. 29-    During 
these  years.  Miss  Cushman  frequently  exhibited  her 
extraordinary  powers  as  a  dramatic  reader  in  public, 
and  attracted  the  highest  expressions  of  commenda 
tion  on  tlie  part  of  the  press.     In  the  spring  of  1869. 
the  malady  which  at  length  terminated  Miss  Cusli 
man's  life  made  its  appearance.     She  was  in  America 
at  the  time,  but  went  to  London  and  Paris  and  at 
-length  to  Edinburtrh,  where  she  placed  herself  under 
the  care  of  Sir  Janies  Simpson     An  operation  was 
decided  upon  and  was  performed  on  Aug  26tli  ot 
that  year.     The  result  was  apparently  a  success,  but 
dangerous  complications  set  in  and  for  some  time  her 
life  was  in  danger     She  was  partly  restored,  how 
ever,  and  wintered  that  year  in  Rome,  but  the  next 
year  the  difficulty  appeared  again  and  she  had  to  go 
through  another  operation     After  this  her  general 
health  improved  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  possible 
that  she  might  recover,  but  unfavorable  symptoms 


appeared  and  she  determined  to  return  finally  to 
America.  She  sailed  from  Liverpool  on  Oct.  22, 
1870,  on  her  last  voyage.  Her  villa  at  Rome  was 
leased,  and  later  its  artistic  contents  were  transported 
to  America.  The  autumn  and  winter  of  1870, 
Miss  Cushman  passed  in  various  places;  on  the 
Hudson,  in  Newport,  and  in  Vermont.  Dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  her  life.  Miss  Cushman's  fare- 
well appearance  was  announced  as  many  as  seven 
times.  In  September,  1871,  she  played  a  remark- 
ably successful  engagement  at  Booth's  theatre.  New 
York  This  was  followed  by  another  in  Boston; 
in  "  Queen  Katherine  "  she  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion. In  1872-73  she  went  on  starring  tours  through 
the  country.  She  had  now  a  villa  at  Newport,  where 
she  passed  much  of  her  time  when  not  playing.  In 
the  winter  of  1873-74,  she  had  a  severe  illness  which 
obliged  her  to  stop  all  her  engagements  for  the 
time  Charlotte  Cushman  made  her  final  appearances 
in  New  York  at  Booth's  theatre,  between  Oct.  19th 
and  Nov  7,  1874,  playing  Queen  Katherine, 
Lady  Macbeth,  and  Meg  Merrilies.  Her  last 
appearance,  on  the  latter  date,  when  she  presented 
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Lady  Macbeth,  was  the  occasion  ofa  vast  assemblage 
and  a  noble  ovation.  An  ode  by  Stoddard  was  re- 
cited, William  CuUen  Bryant  delivered  an  address. 
Miss  Cushman  was  crowned  with  laurel,  and  perhaps 
no  other  such  imposing  ceremonial  has  ever  been 
witnessed  on  the  American  stage  Miss  Cushman 
made  a  few  other  appearances,  the  result  of  previous 
engagements,  closing  her  career  in  Boston  at  the 
Globe  theatre,  on  May  15,  1875.  She  now  retired  to 
her  villa  at  Newport,  where  she  was  taken  with  an 
acute  attack  and  was  removed  to  Boston  for  renewed 
treatment,  but  a  cure  was  impossible  Miss  Cush- 
man's great  parts  were  Lady  Macbeth.  Queen 
Katherine  and  Meg  Merrilies,  the  last,  the  part 
of  the  old  witch  in  "Guy  Mannering,"  was  the 
creation  of  Miss  Cushman  and  in  some  respects 
unique  as  a  stage  presentment  The  way  in  which 
this  part  chanced  to  come  into  her  i-epertoire  was 
curious.  It  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  1840,  when 
she  was  playing  at  the  Park  theatre.  New  York,  and 
'  Guy  Mannering,  '  a  musical  piece,  was  produced 
by  Mr.  Brahain,  the  great  English  tenor.  Mrs. 
Chippendale  was  cast  for  Meg  Merrilies,  but  dur- 
ing the  day  was  taken  ill,  and  Miss  Cushman,  the 
obscure  utility  actress,  was  called  upon  to  play  it. 
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The  part  had  no  special  importance  as  it  had  pre- 
viously beeu  reudeied,  but  iu  retiei'liug  upon  it,  Miss 
Cushman  became  inspired  with  the  conception  on 
which  slie  based  her  rendition.  AVith  regard  to 
tliis  perfcn-mancc,  for  one  tiling  it  is  to  be  said  that 
in  the  history  of  the  stage  there  is  no  instance  of  any 
other  such '  effective  and  dramatic  "entrance." 
From  the  moment  of  her  wild  rush  down  to  the 
foot-lighls,  it  was  seen,  even  in  the  beg'inuing,  that 
Miss  fushinan's  idea  concerning  the  character  she 
essayed,  was  a  stroke  of  absolute  genius.  After  her 
first  performance,  Jlr.  Braham  said  to  her:  "  Miss 
Cushman,  I  come  to  thank  you  for  tlie  most  veritable 
sensation  I  have  experienced  for  some  time.  I  give 
you  my  word,  when  I  turned  and  saw  you  in  that 
first  scene,  I  felt  a  cold  chill  run  all  over  me. 
Where  have  you  learned  to  do  anything  like  that?" 
Up  to  the  close  of  her  career,  the  appearance  of  Miss 
Cushman  as  i\Icg  Merrilics  would  crowd  a  thea- 
tre anywhere,  in  England  or  America.  To  show  her 
versatility,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  while  she 
was  playing  an  engagement  at  the  Winter  Garden 
theatre.  New  York,  at  the  time  under  the  manage- 
ment of  William  E.  Burton,  she  appeared  in  a  sou- 
brette  part  in  the  melodramatic  piece  called  "Janet 
Pride, "  and  also  played  the  part  of  Cardinal  Wolsey 
in  "  Henry  VIII."  She  died  in  the  morning  of  Feb. 
18,  1876. 

MACK,  Norman  Edward,  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Buffalo  "Daily  Times,"  was  born  in 
West  Williams,  Ontario,  July  24,  1855.  His  early 
training  and  education  were  received  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  birthplace.  After  leaving  home  he  journeyed 
to  the  West  and  there  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
business  tact  which  has  served  him  so  well  in  the 
management  of  a  great  daily  newspaper.  In  1879 
he  started  the  "Sunday  Timys,"  and  in  1883  Vol.  1, 
No.  1,  first  saw  the  light  of  day.  In  the  campaigns 
of  1884,  1888  and  1893,  Mr.  Mack  and  the  "  Times  " 
gave  a  ]iearty  and  generous 
support  to  the  candidacy  of 
Grover  Cleveland,  himself  a 
former  Buffalonian,  and  at  one 
time  its  sheriff  and  its  mayor. 
In  1893  Mr.  Mack  was  an  alter- 
nate delegate  to  the  Chicago 
convention  and  afterward  the 
representative  from  New  York 
state  to  notify  Mr,  Cleveland 
of  his  nomination.  Although 
a  young  man,  Mr.  Mack  is  a 
democrat  fashioned  after  the 
old  Jacksonian  school.  The 
question  in  the  C'hicago  con- 
vention was  that  a  strong, 
,        .  solid,  reputable  party  organ- 

']  S~' y2f  j^  ization  should  be  recognized. 
/<S  /-^^^  He  .stood  by  the  delegation 
from  his  state  to  give  ex- 
Gov.  David  B.  Hill  the  nomination.  He  did  this,  as 
he  said,  "  because  David  B.  Hill  lias  made  us  the  vic- 
tors, and  made  it  possible  for  us  to  show  wreaths  of 
victory."  The  influence  of  the  daily  and  Sunday 
"Times"  is  far-reaching  and  widespread.  Until 
January,  1h93,  it  was  the  only  jjenny  paper  iu  the 
state  receiving  associated  press  dispatches.  His  par- 
ty has  foimd  it  an  important  aid  in  promulgating  its 
news  and  doctiines ,  and  he  is  known  and  recognized 
as  the  head  of  one  of  the  greatest  newspaper  estab- 
lishments in  the  western  jjart  of  the  gieat  state  of 
New  York. 

PEBBY,  Matthew  Calbraith,  naval  oflicer, 
was  born  at  Newport,  H.  I.,  Apr.  20,  1794.  The 
influence  of  his  mother  (vide,  under  Pciiy,  Oliver 
H. p.  388)  is  traceable  througli  all  his  life.  Tliis  It 
was  which  fixed  in  him  the  habit  of  reading  the  Bible 
through  once  during  every  cruise  after  he  obtained 
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command  of  a  ship;  this  gave  him  his  scrupulous 
regard  for  the  Lord's  Day  or  the  American  Sunday, 
his  taste  for  literature,  and  his  love  for  the  English, 
classics.  He  entered  the  U.  S,  navy  as  midshipman 
at  the  naval  station,  New  York  cityj  March  10,  1809, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  went  aboard  the  U.  S.  schooner 
Revenge,  commanded  by  his  brother  Oliver,  cruising 
between  Montauk  Point,  L.  I. ,  and  Nantucket  Shoals, 
The  Revenge  was  attached  to  the  squadron  under 
Com.  John  Rodgers.  Shortly  afterward  be  was 
made  commodore's  aide,  and 
transferred  Oct.  13,  1810,  to 
the  flag-ship  President.  May 
37,  1811,  he  took  part  in  the 
affair  of  the  "Little  Belt," 
which  precipitated  the  war  of 
1812.  This  was  his  initial  ex- 
perience under  fire.  When 
Cora.  Rodgers  fired  the  first 
hostile  shot  in  that  war  from 
the  deck  of  the  President 
against  the  British  Belvidera, 
young  Perry  stood  by  his  side. 
He  next  accompanied  Rodgers 
in  the  President,  to  the  seas  of 
northern  Europe,  and  on  the 
return  to  New.port  it  was  found 
that  twelve  vessels  with  371 
prisoners  had  been  taken  iu 
the  cruise.  Perry  now  be- 
came  acting  lieutenant  (Feb. 

37,  1813),  and  July  34th,  same  year,  lieutenant.  He 
was  ordered  to  the  United  States,  Com.  Decatur 
commander,  and  on  Clnistmas  eve,  1814,  was  mar- 
ried in  New  York  citj'  to  Jane  Slidell.  The  war 
(1813-15)  having  ended,  lie  made  a  voyage  to  Hol- 
land in  command  of  a  merchant  vessel  owned  by  his 
father,  but  iu  1817  he  re-entered  the  U.  S.  navy. 
In  1819,  as  first  lieutenant  on  the  Cyane,  he  voy- 
aged to  Sierra  Leone,  Africa,  with  eighty-nine 
colored  persons  sent  out  as  colonists  from  the  United 
States.  At  Teneriffe,  Canary  Islands,  whither  the 
Cyane  went  for  fresh  meat  and  vegetables.  Perry 
refused  the  honor  of  a  naval  salute  to  the  Portu- 
guese governor  unless  it  were  returned  gim  for 
gun — a  return  which  he  had  been  informed  was  not 
to  be  granted  to  the  ship  of  any  republic.  No  sa- 
lutes were  exchanged.  On  a  .second  similar  voyage 
to  Afi-ica  in  the  Shark,  Periy  located  the  site  <ir  the 
present  Monrovia.  During  this  and  the  previous 
voyage  he  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
scurvy  on  shipboaixl,  and  took  such  measui'es  against 
it  that  not  a  single  man  died  on  board  the  Shark. 
He  next  fought  pirates  in  the  Spanish  Main  (1833) 
and  tlieii  voyaged  once  more  to  Africa  and  back, 
and  to  Mexico,  where  he  learned  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. He  joined  the  newly  built  line-of-batlle-sliip 
North  Carolina  July  36,  1834,  and  sailed  to  the  Med- 
iterranean sea,  as  a  part  of  the  U.  S.  squadron  to 
protect  American  conmierco  from  pirates.  Perry 
commanded  the  Concord  when  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke  was  sent  upon  that,  vessel  by  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment as  an  envoy  to  the  czar  of  Russia,  and 
afterward  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean  to  continue 
the  ))rotectiou  of  U.  S.  commerce.  His  sea  service 
(for  a  term  of  j'ears)  ended  with  his  command  of 
the  U.  S.  frigate  Brandywine,  forty-four  guns,  and 
his  bearing  a  part  in  the  demon.stration  in  the  harbor 
of  Naples,  Italy  (August,  1838),  by  which,  more  than 
by  any  otiier  agency,  the  Neapolitan  government  was 
induced  to  pay  the  claims  of  American  citizens  for 
ships  and  cargoes  confiscated  by  Joseph  Bouaparte 
and  by  Murat','  kings  of  Naples  from  1809  to  1813. 
Then  came  ten  years  of  shore  duty  (1833-43),  during 
which,  in  the  United  States,  he  organized  the  Brook- 
lyn (N.  Y.)  naval  lyceum;  became,  in  a  real  sense, 
the  father  of  theU.  S.  steam  navy  (vide  W.  E.  Grif- 
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fe's  "Life  of  Com.  M.  CPeny,"  cliap.  XIIL);  was 
made  captam  Feb.  9,1837;  conceived  aud  advocated 
theuse  of  the  ram  on  war  steamers;  stndied  the  sys- 
tem of  lighthouses  on  the  English  and  French  coasts 
makmg  report  to  the  authorities  at  Washinaton  on 
his  return,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  our 
own  systems,  and  saw  his  efforts  to  introduce  here 
the  dioptic  system  of  illumination  crowned  with  suc- 
cess ;  superintended  the  school  of  gun-practice  at 
bandy  Hook,  N.  J.,  and  on  the  2-tth  of  June  1840 
received  the  appointment  of  commodore  in  command 
of  tiie  Brooklyn  navy-yard  and  New  York  naval 
station.  The  steam  frigates  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
not  then  surpassed,  if,  indeed,  they  were  equaled' 
by  any  vessels  in  the  worlds  naval  liiarine,  were  built 
according  to  las  plans,  and  were  each  great  suc- 
cesses. On  the  Sth  of  June,  1843,  as  commander  of 
the  U.  S.  African  squadron  of  eighty  guus.  he  sailed 
on  the  Saratoga  on  a  mission  to  suppress  piracy  and 
the  slave-trade.  His  services  in  the  Mexican  war 
wei'e  signal  and  important.  (Griffls's  ■ '  Life  of  Com 
M.  C.  Perry, "  chaps.  XXI.-XXVL)  The  crowning 
achievemeut  of  his  hfe,  however,  was  that  in  which, 
as  commander  of  the  large  U.  S.  squadron  organized 
for  that  purpose,  lie  visited  the  empire  of  Japan 
(1853),  aud  having  delivered  to  the  reigning  autlior- 
ities  a  letter  from  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
departed,  but  returned  to  the  harbor  of  Yokohama 
the  next  spring,  and  on  the  31st  of  Jlarch,  1854, 
sigued,  in  company  with  Japanese  commissioners,  a 
treaty  of  peace,  amity,  aud  protection  to  American 
sailors.  Heturning  to  the  United  States  he  wrote 
his  report  of  the  expedition,  which  was  published  by 
the  government  in  three  volumes  in  1856.  With  the 
consummation  of  this  mission  his  work  was  practi- 
cally complete,  and  having  received  testimonials  and 
thanks  from  many  quarters  in  his  native  land,  lie 
died,  full  of  yeare  and  honors,  of  rheumatism  of  the 
heart,  in  the  city  of  New  York  March  4,  1858.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  the  family  burial  ground 
at  Newport,  R,  I.  His  "Life"  was  written  by 
William  Elliott  Griffis  (Boston,  IVfass  ,  1887)  under 
the  title,  "  ?i[atthew  Calbraith  Perry,  a  Typical 
Naval  Officer." 

GRISWOIjD,  John  Augustus,  manufacturer 
and  promoter  of  the  Monitor,  was  born  in  Nassau, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  11,  1818.  He  received  an  academic  edu- 
cation, and  in  1839  removed  to  Troy,  N.  Y. ,  where 
for  some  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  famil}^  of  his  uncle.  Gen 
J'ohn  E  Wool.  He  early  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Rensselaer  iron 
company,  and  later  became  its 
president  and  principal  owner 
In  1850  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
Troy,  aud  throughout  his  life  was 
untiring  in  his  efforts  to  promote 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
city.  During  the  civil  war  his  ser 
vices  to  the 'Union  cause  were  of 
the  greatest  value.  He  was  ac- 
tive in  raisiug  and  equipping  three 
regiments  oflnfantry,  the  "  Black 
horse  cavalry  "  and' the  21st  New 
York  regiment,  which  was  subse- 
_J2.  _>■  y  queutlykuownintheserviceasthe 

CcGl'y^'*^''^-'''^^^  "Griswold  light  cavalry"  Mr. 
Griswold  was  electerl  to  congress 
in  1862  as  a  war  democrat,  was  re-elected  in  1864  and 
1866  as  a  reoublican,  and  served  in  that  body  from 
1863  until  1869.  While  in  congress  he  was  a  member 
of  the  naval  and  other  important  committees  and  took 
high  rank  as  an  efficient  aud  patriotic  legislator.  Mr 
Griswold  was  for  many  years  an  intimate  friend  of 
Capt.  John  Ericsson,  and  iu  1861,  with  John  F  Win 
slow  and  C.  S.  Bushneli.  undertook,  at  great  pecuni- 
ary risk,   the   construction    of   the    Monitor     The 


speedy  completion  of  the  vessel  and  its  subsequent 
success  were  due  in  large  measure  to  his  energy  and 
skill.  Later  he  was  one  of  the  builders  of  the  'moni- 
tor Dictator,  and  in  the  house  ably  defended  the 
naval  policy  of  the  government.  In  1868  he  was 
the  republican  candidate  for  governor  of  New  York, 
and  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority  after  a  close 
and  exciting  contest,  although  it  has  since  been 
claimed  by  his  supporters  that  he  received  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast.  He  was  a  man  of  generous  and 
charitable  impulses.  From  1860  until  1872  he  was  a 
trustee  of  Rensselaer  polytechnic  institute.  He  diepl 
in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  31.  1872. 

MOBRIS,  Mary  Philipse,  was  bom  in  the 
Philipse  manor  house  on  Hudson  river,  in  1730,  the 
daughter  of  Frederick  Philipse,  whose  grandfather, 
also  Frederick,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  came  from 
Holland  to  New  Amsterdam  about 
1640,    with   neither  friends    nor  ^_ 

money.     He  worked  as  a  carpeu-  '   '" 

er  for  several  years,  and  tinally 
began  to  accumulate  what  subse- 
quently became  vast  wealth.  In 
1690  he  purchased  from  the  In- 
dians, and  secured  grants  from 
the  government,  of  all  the  "  liuut- 
ing  grounds"  lying  between  Spuy- 
teu  Duyvil  and  Croton  river,  A 
part  of  this  estate  was  formally 
erected  into  a  manor  by  royal 
charter,  with  the  privileges  of 
lordsliip.  A  stately  edifice  was 
erected  in  the  midst  of  a  growth  of 
trees  from  foreign  graftings,  and 
an  immense  sum  spent  in  its  elab- 
oration and  improvement.  His 
grandson,  the  second  Frederick, 
made  many  additional  improve- 
ments during  his  life,  and  ruled 
like  a  feudal  sovereign.  His  son,  the  third  Frederick, 
the  brother  of  Mary  Philipse,  was  the  last  lord  of  the 
manor.  In  1867,  185  years  after  its  erection,  the 
stately  manor  of  Philipseborough  was  purchased  by 
the  corporation  of  Yonkers,  and  converted  into  a  town 
hall.  It  was  in  this  historic  place  that  Mary  Philipse 
was  born  and  educated.  She  was  possessed  of  great 
personal  beauty,  witli  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  with 
her  growth  developed  impulses  imperious  yet  kindly. 
In  the  winter  of  1756  she  visited  her  brother-in-law, 
Beverly  Robinson,  in  New  York,  and  met  there 
George  Wasliington,  who  had  been  a  school-mate 
and  friend  of  Robinson,  and  who  was  at  this  time 
also  a  guest.  Washington  was  about  twenty-four 
years  of  age  ;  had  already  seen  severe  service  in  the 
French  aud  Indian  war  ;  had  served  on  the  staff  of 
Gen  Braddock  as  an  aide  decamp,  and  been  cred- 
ited by  the  Indians  with  having  a  charmed  life,  for 
■ '  tlieir  bullets  could  ouh'  pierce  his  clothes. "  The 
charms  of  the  lady  made  a  deep  impression  on  this 
young  officer's  heart,  and  tradition  has  recorded  that 
she  declined  an  offer  of  marriage  made  by  the  young 
Virginia  colonel  At  any  rate,  Washington  kept 
the  secret  of  his  passion,  and  Feb.  20th,  five  days 
after  his  arrival,  suddenly  took  his  departure  from 
the  hospitable  roof  of  his  school-boy  friend.  He 
went  to  Boston,  attended  to  many  matters  of  im- 
portant interest,  then  set  out  on  his  return  to  Phila- 
delphia While  in  New  York  he  lingered  at  the 
house  of  his  friend  Robinson  until  duty  called  him 
away  While  it  would  appear  that  no  reference  was 
made  in  regard  to  his  love  for  Miss  Philipse,  he, 
however,  intrusted  his  secret  to  a  confidential  friend, 
"whose  letters  kept  him  informed  of  every  impor- 
tant event  "  Iu  January.  1758.  Mary  Philipse  was 
married  to  Capt.  Roger  Morris,  who  had  been  an 
officer  under  Gen.  Braddock.  They  erected  a  beauti 
ful  residence  on  the  outskirts  of  New  York,  and 
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when  the  revohition  came  a  confiscation  act  was 
passed,  and  the  residence  became  the  military  bead 
quarters  of  Gen.  Wasbington  lu  a  conversation 
with  one  of  the  (iescendants  of  j\Irs.  j\[orris,  the  ques- 
tion was  advanced  as  to  wliat  her  fate  would  have 
been  liad  she  been  married  to  Washington.  Tlu'  an- 
swer came  quickly  "She  had  immense  influence 
over  everybody  Had  she  become  the  wife  of  Wash- 
ington, he  would  not  have  been  a  traitor,  and  the 
leader  in  a  rebellion.  She  would  have  prevented  it." 
Mrs.  Morris  inherited  a  large  estate,  not  only  i 
Westchester  but  also  in  Putnam  county,  N.  Y.,  an  i 
was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  her  tenants  semi-annually 
until  the  revolution,  making  her  headquarters  at  a 
log-house,  which  was  also  afterward  occupied  by 
Gen.  Washington  as  his  headquarters.  She  exerted 
a  very  great  influence  over  all  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact,  and  was  greatly  beloved  by  the  settlers, 
and  especially  those  who  were  her  tenants.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution  she  fell  under  suspicion 
as  a  loyatist.  She  was  oue  of  the  few  women  at- 
tainted of  treason,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1776  her 
property  was  confiscated,  and  she  was  forced  to  fly 
with  her  family  to  Beverly  on  the  Hudson,  her 
brother-in-law's  country  seat.  In  1809  the  children 
of  Roger  Jlon-is  and  his  wife  sold  whatever  rever 
sionary  interest  they  possessed  to  John  Jacob  Astor 
for  $100,000  Mrs  Morris  went  to  England,  received 
an  additional  compensation  of  £17,000,  and  died 
there  in  1825, 

COBB,  Cyrus,  artist,  was  born  in  Maiden,  Mass., 
Aug  6, 1834,  sou  of  Rev  Sylvauus  Cobb,  a  noted  Uni- 
versalist  preacher,  and  Eunice  Hale  (Waite)  Cobb,  who 
was  a  woman  of  marked  character  and  ability  Cyrus 
and  his  twin  brother,  Darius,  formed  a  lofty  concep 
tion  of  theirart  in  their  youth,  and  determined  to  de 
vote  themselves  to  its  development  to  the  highest 
degree  possible  They  saw  that  the  greatest  and  sub 
limest  works  were  produced  by  men  of  universal  cul 
ture.  that  memory  co-operated  with  imagination  in 
the  production  of  ideal  work,  which  requiied  the  most 
god-like  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  con 
ceutration  was  the  all-imjiortant  fac 
tor.  They  trained  themselves  ac 
cordingly;  read  the  greatest  authors, 
and  recited  one  day  what  they  had 
read  tlie  day  before.  When  .seven- 
teen ()]■  eighteen  tbey  practised  men 
tal  arithmetic  until  they  could  m\d 
tiply  mentally  as  many  as  five  digits 
by  five  digits,  with  no  ciphers,  the 
jiroduct  reaching  into  the  billions. 
Later  in  life  they  memorized  entire 
plays  of  Shakespeare.  Theii-  ances- 
try being  long-lived  on  both  sides, 
they  assigned  the  first  fifty  years  of 
their  lives  as  preparatory  for  vigorous 
work  in  old  age.  They  subjected 
themselves  to  an  e.xho.ustive  training 
in  their  art,  and  to  acquire  facility, 
they,  among  other  things,  sketched 
the  moving  figure  in  the  street,  mak- 
ing thousands  of  sketches  in  this  way. 
They  drew  circles  with  free  hand,  which  stood  the  test 
of  the  dividers  throughout,  and  theii'  method  of  draw- 
ing first  from  the  object  and  then  from  memory  they 
adopted  in  the  life  school.  In  answer  to  the  query 
why  they  labored  with  such  exhaustive  earnestness 
in  their  course  of  mental  training,  they  replied 
"  The  ideal  is  an  impei-ial  mistress.  She  commands 
the  resolution  of  fact  into  truth,  and  will  brook  no 
trifling.  It  is  an  exalted  labor,  and  she  expects  it  to 
be  performed  with  commen-surate  .spirit."  The 
brothers  had  made  good  progress  in  their  art  when 
the  war  broke  out.  They  enlisted  in  the  44th  regi- 
ment, ^Massachusetts  vohmteers,  and  served  their 
country  as  faithfully  as  tbey  served  their  art.     Soon 


after  their  retiu-n,  Cyrus  designed  and  built  the 
Cambridge  soldiers'  monument,  his  design  being  se- 
lected from  some  forty  submitted  to  N.  J.  Bradlee, 
an  eminent  Boston  architect,  wlio  pronounced  Mr, 
Cobb's  immeasurably  the  best.  Concerning  his  colos 
sal  head,  "The  Celtic  Bard,"  both  critics  and  artists 


have  declared  it  to  have  been  not  unworthy  of 
the  chisel  of  Michael  Angelo.  His  busts  have 
given  him  a  high  reputation  for  truth  and  expres- 
sion, especially  the  post-mortem  works.  His  bronze 
bust  of  Benjamin  F.  Bntler,  modeled  from 
life,  and  his  bust  of  Phillips  Brooks,  modeled  from 
photographs,  are  prominent  examples.  He  modeled 
a  head  of  Gen  Grant  from  a  photograph,  which 
was  pronounced  by  his  intimate  friends  superior 
to  all  other  likenesses.  His  heroic  bas-relief  of 
"Prospcro  and  Miranda,"  in  which  rugged  mascu- 
line power  is  contrasted  with  youthful  feminine 
beauty  is  veiy  strong  and  effective.  Immediatelj'  after 
be  had  erected  the  soldiers'  monument  be  determined 
to  bring  in  the  aid  of  the  law  to  a,s,sist  in  "  pushing 
off  the  art-skiff,"  and  entered  the  Boston  law  school, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  with  high  honor.  He 
was  also  an  accompU.shed  musician ,  being  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  jirinciples  of  music,  and  jiist  before  ho 
entered  the  bar,  was  requested  by  Dr.  Ebeu  Tourjee 
to  act  as  his  assistant  at  the  New  England  conserva- 
tory to  organize  and  conduct  musical  conventions. 
But  he  declared  that  music,  with  her  fascinations, 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  his  mistit^ss  rather 
than  his  .servant,  which  he  did  not  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  law,  and  that  his  life  purpose  must  be  worked 
out  at  any  cost.  He  studied  deeply  into  the  princi- 
ples of  law,  and  wrote  a  critical  review  of  the  cele- 
Ijrated  case,  Myra  Clark  Gaines  vs.  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.which  Mrs. Gaines's  counsel  pronounced  one 
of  the  ablest  papers  ever  written  on  the  case.  Hav- 
ing fulfilled  his  mission  in  the  law,  ho  rejoined  his 
brother,  and  on  resuming  his  brush  first  painted 
"Jesus  Condenuied,"  containing  some  thirty  figures, 
those  in  the  foreground  being  of  heroic  size,  which 
the  Boston  critics  declared  could  only  be  judged  by 
Ein-ojiean  standards.  Mr.  Cobb  next  painted  his 
large  historical  picture,  "Warren  at  the  Old  South," 
which  was  hung  in  a  jirominent  position  in  the  Bos- 
ton art  museum.  Having  painted  this  picture,  he 
left  the  brush  to  his  brother,  and  devoted  himself 
excUtsively  to  .sculpture.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant works  from  his  chisel  is  the  celebrated  statue  of 
America,  for  the  soldiers'  monumc^nt  on  the  city  of 
Cambridge    (Mass.)    common.     The    statue   is     of 
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heroic  size,  and  is  the  impersonification  of  America 
m  a  temale  figure,  reclining  in  an  attitude  in  which 
serenity,  dignity,  power  and  majesty  are  almost 
equally  expressed.  The  drapery  is  managed  with 
marvelous  effectiveness.  Classic,  without  being  an- 
tique. It  IS  perfect  in  its  symbolism.  In  her  right 
hand  She  grasps  the  sheathed  sword  of  peace,  and  the 
lett  rests  on  the  shield  of  state,  holding  a  wreath.  A 
coronal  lies  lightly  on  the  head.  Beneath  the  figure 
as  It  rests  on  the  monument,  are  the  tablets  with  the 
names  of  the  fallen  heroes;  above  stands  a  soldier— 
a  citizen  soldier,  a  patriot  with  his  cap  removed  a- 
If  on  picket  guard  for  the  figure— America.  Both 
brothers_  have,  from  youth,  paid  special  attention 
to  teaching.  Cyrus  is  at  present  (1893),  instructor 
of  sculpture  at  the  New  England  conservatory 
and  for  several  years  the  brothers  have  reviewed 
leading  educational  works  for  the  columns  of  Bos 
ton's  best  literary  journals.  Mr.  Cobb  has  written 
some  thirty  sonnets  to  the  great  masters,  intending 
to  publish  them,  illustrated  by  portraits  of  the  sub 
iects,  reproduced  from  bold,  free-hand  drawings. 
He  also  has  an  unpublished  poem  of  nearly  200  lines, 
in  blank  verse,  entitled  "Vision  of  the  Universe," 
which  he  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  an  eminent 
critic,  who  said,  "I  like  your  poem.  It  unites 
sound  philosophy,  reverent  thought,  poetical  imag- 
ination, and  singularly  pure  rhythm.  It  is  on  a  high 
plane  throughout,  sometimes  rising  above  it,  but 
never  sinking  below  it  "  He  has  also,  with  his 
brother,  written  many  aphorisms  Just  before  he 
went  to  the  war,  he  wrote  a  drama,  which  was  sub 
mitted  without  the  author's  name,  by  Benjamin  P. 
Shillaber  (Mrs.  Partington),  to  Mr.  Thaxter,  of  the 
"  Gazette,"  at  that  time  the  ablest  dramatic  critic  of 
Boston,  who  adjudged  it  to  be  a  drama  of  great 
power,  though  too  much  in  the  style  of  the  Elizabeth- 
an dramatists  to  succeed  on  the  modern  stage.  ' '  Let 
him  write  a  play  for  the  present  stage,"  he  said, 
"and  it  will  be  a  success."  The  start  in  life  of  the 
brothers  Cobb  on  the  basis  of  the  broadest  culture, 
for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  their  great  object 
in  life  has  led  to  productions  in  every  direction 
of  mental  effort,  and  the  remarkable  training  in 
mathematics  in  their  youth,  plainly  had  a  direct 
bearing  on  Cyrus's  study  and  practice  of  the  law. 
The  culminating  labors  of  the  brothers  are  yet  to 
come.  They  feel  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  ready  to 
utilize  tlie  varied  and  severe  experiences  which  their 
great  purpose  has  rendered  necessary.  They  early 
formulated  the  principle  which  was  to  actuate  their 
lives,  one  purpose,  universal  culture,  concentrated 
action. 

COBB,  Darius,  artist,  was  born  in  Maiden, 
Mass.,  Aug.  6,  1834,  twin  brother  of  Cyrus  Cobb. 
The  Ijoys  were  always  drawing,  singing,  playing 
and  studying  together.  Their  original  drawings 
of  figures  made  on  boards,  plaster  walls,  and 
leaves  of  school  books  at  the  age  of  ten  years 
were  often  used  in  later  years,  being  true  in  drawing 
and  full  of  action.  At"the  age  of  fourteen  years 
they  both  painted  views  of  the  Mississippi,  copying 
paintings  done  by  their  elder  brother  Eben,  and  they 
also  made  drawings  from  French  lithographic  mas- 
ters. At  sixteen  they  were  leading  orchestras  with 
the  violin;  music  and  literature  being  accessory 
studies  for  rounding  out  the  mind.  At  this  age  they 
also  wrote  poems  and  reviews  of  books  for  their 
father's  paper.  They  started  their  ]irofessional  busi- 
ness in  portrait  painting  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  by 
painting  the  portraits  of  their  father  and  mother, 
Cyrus  painting  the  mother,  and  Darius  the  father. 
They  spent  their  summers  in  drawing  from  nature. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  they  added  lithographic  draw- 
ing to  their  work,  taking  it  up  without  instruction, 
except  as  they  had  drawn  in  crayon  from  French 
lithographs.     Their  work  in  that  line  ranked  with 


the  best.  They  drew  crayon  portraits,  and  contin- 
ued to  produce  portraits,  landscapes,  and  ideal  sub- 
jects in  oil.  Through  all  this  their  future  painting  of 
historical  subjects  was  the  central  aim.  They  wrote 
short  stories  at  intervals,  which  were  copied  in  Lon- 
don, and  throughout  this  country.  They  also  served 
acceptably  as  public  speakers,  and  were  advised  to 
enter  the  ministry.  Handsome  offers  were  likewise 
made  them  to  enter  the  musical  pro- 
fession, but  they  remained  true  to 
.their  chosen  art.  After  serving  their 
..jountry  in  the  civil  war,  they  were 
married — Darius  to  Laura  M.  Lil- 
lie,  and  Cyrus  to  Emma  Lillie,  sis- 
ters, and  descendants  of  John  Al- 
den,  in  the  line  of  John  Quincy 
Adams.  They  then  continued  por- 
trait painting,  landscapes  and  fig- 
ures, and  Cyrus  entered  into  sculp- 
ture. Darius  painted  "Death  of 
Judas, "  9  feet  x  Q}4  feet.  This  pro^ 
duced  a  sensation,  and  the  door- 
keeper said  that  visitors  from 
Europe  to  the  gallery  declared 
that  no  American  could  have 
painted  it,  as  they  conceived 
American  art,  and  that  they 
would  like  to  know  exactly  who 
this  Darius  Cobb  was.  His  next  work  was  "King 
Lear,"  a  realistic  painting,  in  the  robe  formerly 
owned  by  Edmund  Kean,  then  in  possesssion  of  John 
McCullough,  who  loaned  it  for  the  purpose.  After 
this  he  painted  "  Christ  before  Pilate,"  6  x4J^  feet, 
two  figures.  The  reputation  gained  by  this  painting 
(1879)  was  instantaneous.  It  was  pronounced  the 
standard  Christ  of  art  Mr.  Cobb  was  invited  to  ad- 
dress conventions  of  various  denominations  on  his 
conception  of  Christ,  illustrating  with  the  painting. 
Henry  W.  Longfellow,  Phillips  Brooks,  A.  P.  Pea- 
body,  and  other  celebrities  subscribed  for  the  steel  en- 
graving of  it  by  J.  A.  J.  "Wilcox.  Mr.  Longfellow 
headed  the  list  for  artist's  proofs,  and  Phillips  Brooks 
headed  a  subscription  to  purchase  it  for  Boston.  In 
1879  John  G.  Whittier  wrote ;  "  It  seems  to  me  the  ar- 
tist has  done  all  possible  justice  to  the  subject  of  his 
picture.  His  Christ  is  the  best  ideal  of  Divine  Human- 
ity I  have  ever  seen ;  it  is  the  embodiment  of  the  truth 


which  Pilate  queried  after.  I  am  not  qualified,  per- 
haps to  judged  artistically  of  it:  I  can  only  say  that 
I  am  profoundly  impressed  by  it.  The  artist  has 
risen  to  the  level  of  his  great  subject.  I  see  nothing 
which  I  could  wish  changed. "  His  next  painting  was 
"For  Their  Sakes,"  a  temperance  picture,  exhibited 
by  request  of  Gov.  Rice,  Wendell  Phillips,  Mary  A. 
Livermore  and  others,  and  was  pronounced  the 
most  successful  of  Mr.  Cobb's  exhibition.  It  was 
heliotyped.     Then  followed  "Washington  at  Dor- 
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Chester  Heights,"  which  the  poet  Longfellow  had 
\u-ged  hiin  to  paint.  It  has  been  generally  pro- 
iioimced  the  standard  Washington,  even  by  Mrs. 
Johnston,  the  collector  of  Washington  portraits.  It 
■was  exhibited  at  the  Corcoran  gallery.  At  that  time 
leading  senators  favored  its  purchase  by  congress. 
The  brothers  copied  in  conjunction  Leonardo  Da 
Vinci's  "Last  Supper"  from  the  pliotograph  of  the 
original  painting.  This  was  declared  by  European 
and  American  critics  the  best  ever  made.  A  large 
photograph  was  taken  from  it.  A  picture  of  "  Eas- 
ter  Morn, "  where*  a  maiden  is  entering  heaven  con- 
ducted l)y  two  angels,  increased  the  reputation  of  Da- 
rius. Another  famous  painting  is  one  of  Priscilla  on 
a  wliite  bull,  returning  with  John  Alden  from  their 
wedding.  His  best  known  still-life  piece  is  "  Old  Ar- 
my Friends, "  painted  from  his  war  canteen,  cap  and 
haversack.  His  chief  portraits  are  of  Henry  Wilson  in 
Natick;  Rufus  Choate  in  the  supreme  court;  Charles 
Sinnuer,  Benjamin  F.  Butler  at  the  New  Hampshire 
Capitol;  George  T.  Angel,  in  the  Humane  society's 
rooms;  Hosea  H.  Lincoln,  and  other  prominent  per- 
sons. In  later  years  he  wrote  a  series  of  art  papers  for 
"Kate  Field's  Washington."  In  his  lectures  before 
classes  he,  at  the  same  instant,  with  both  liands, 
makes  drawings  of  two  heads  of  different  character. 
The  brothers  both  etched.  C^yrus's  chief  etchings 
are  portraits  of  Michael  Angelo,  Carlyle,  Bryant, 
and  various  celebrities,  besides  his  "  Prospero  and 
>Iiranda,"  and  other  ideal  heads.  The  works  in' 
etching  by  Darius  are:  "The  Old  Landmarks  of 
Boston,"  "White  Head  at  Mt.  Desert,"  and  other 
picturesque  scenes.  They  refused  to  go  to  Europe, 
deciding  to  stay  at  home  and  work  out  their  art  in 
the  spirit  of  their  own  country,  at  the  same  time 
making  use  of  all  available  studies  from  Europe. 
The  sublimest  masters,  headed  by  Michael  Angelo, 
followed  this  course.  In  no  instance  did  they  dena- 
tionalize them.selves. 

CONRAD,  Henry  Clay,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Bridesburg,  Pa.,  Apr.  25,  1852,  the  son  of  Aaron 
and  Sarah  W.  Conrad,  and  a  direct  descendant  of 
Thones  Kunder.s,  one  of  the  original  German  settlers 
of  America,  who  emigrated  from  Crefeld  on  the 
Rhine  to  Germantown,  Pa.,  in  1683.  When  about 
four  years  old  he  removed  with  his 
father  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  Wil- 
mington, and  at  Reynolds's  classical 
academ}^.  He  took  a  two  years' 
course  at  the  Harvard  law  school, 
graduating  as  an  LL.  B.,  in  tl,ie 
class  of  1873.  He  was  a  student  at 
law  with  Anthony  Higgins,  U.  S. 
senator  from  Delaware,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1874  In  1876 
he  was  appointed  act.uary  of  the 
African  school  society,  and  in  that 
capacity  for  si.xteen  years  exercised 
generid  control  over  the  colored 
schools  of  the  state  of  Delaware. 
In  1«7!)  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  board  of  public  education  in 
Wilmington,  where  he  served  for 
three  years,  and  acted  for  two 
years  of  that  time  as  pi-esident  of  the  board.  In 
1833  he  was  elected  president  of  the  city  council  of 
Wilmington,  and  re-elected  in  1884.  In  1885  he  was 
the  republican  candidate  for  mayor  of  Wilmington, 
but  a  majority  of  about  400  seated  his  opponent. 
For  ten  jfears,"beginningwith  1880,  he  acted  as  U.  S. 
chief  supervisor  of  elections  of  the  district  of  Dela- 
ware, by  appointment  of  the  U.  S.  judge  for  that 
district.  In  1892  he  was  tlie  republican  candidate 
for  coimty  comptroller  of  New  Castle  county,  Del., 
but  failed  of    election  by  seventy-seven  majority. 
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Mr.  Conrad  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Wilmington  for  the  past  eighteen  years, 
and  in  addition  thereto  has  shown  considerable  in- 
terest in  historical  research,  having  of  late  years 
prepared  and  delivered  several  papers  of  local 
historical  value.  Mr.  Conrad  is  a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

EBICSSON,  Johm,  engineer  and  inventor,  was 
born  in  Langbanshj'ttan,  province   of  Wermland, 
Sweden,  July  31,  1803.     He  was  the  son  of  a  mining 
proprietor,  Olof  Ericsson,   and  his  brother,   Baron 
Nils  Ericsson,  was  colonel  of  en- 
gineers and  became  chief  of  the 
Swedish  railways.      His  mother 
was  a  woman  of  excellent  family 
and  superior   education.      John 
was  born  in  the  midst  of  mines 
and  iron   works,    and   tlie    tirst 
sound  he  heard  was  the  clanging 
of   the  cumbersome    machinery 
used   for  drawing  coal  from  the 
mines.    As  a  boy  he  showed  great 
enthusiasm  and  interest  in  every- 
thing connected  with  mining,  and 
it  was  thus  that  his  natural  tal- 
ent was  early  developed.    A  Ger- 
man engineering  officer,  who  had 
served  under  Bernadotte,  and  a        '  /7  /^ 
Swedish  governess  gave  him  his  /  /^ 

first    education.      But    his    own  ^V--/ j  JC~)><-<i.-t-*.*.«T-i^ 
tendency    was    already    toward  /v_y*^-t.'i— «»«^-^^t3^ 

mechanics,  and  before  he  was 
eleven  years  old  he  had  designed  a  model  for  a  min- 
iature siiw-mill  and  constructed  it  with  his  own 
hands.  He  made  many  contrivances,  one  of  which, 
a  new  variety  of  pumping-engine,  being  shown  to 
Adm.  Count  Platen,  interested  this  celebrated  en- 
gineer, and  he  appointed  young  Ericsson  a  cadet  in 
the  corps  of  the  mechanical  engineers,  and  after  six 
months  gave  him  employment  at  the  Gotha  ship 
canal.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  boy  was  engaged 
to  lay  out  the  work  of  a  section  employing  600  sol- 
dier operators.  He  occupied  his  leisure  in  making 
drawings  of  every  implement  and  machine  con- 
nected with  the  canal.  At  the  age  of  seventeen, 
despite  the  protest  of  Coimt  Platen,  he  entered  the 
Swedish  army  as  an  ensign;  and  hero  his  beautiful 
military  maps  attracted  the  attention  of  King  Charles 
John  (Bernadotte),  and  he  was  rapidly  promoted  to 
a  lieutenancy.  Soon  afterward  he  passed  with  dis- 
tinction a  competititive  examination  for  an  appoint- 
ment on  a  survey  of  northern  Sweden.  At  the  same 
time  he  made  drawings  for  the  canals  and  other  pub- 
lic works.  When  about  twenty-two  years  old,  he 
constructed  a  condensing  tlame  engine  of  ten  horse- 
power, and  in  1826  went  to  England  to  introduce  it, 
but  was  not  successful.  He  resigned  his  commission 
in  1827,  after  having  been  promoted  to  a  captaincy, 
and  devoted  himself  to  mechanical  pursuits.  He 
produced  the  instrument  for  taking  sea  soundings, 
a  hydrostatic  weighing  machine,  tubuhir  steam-boil- 
ers with  artificial  draughts  by  centrifugal  fan  blow- 
ers, thus  dispensing  with  huge  smoke-stacks,  and 
ecouomizing  fuel.  He  made  a  self-acting  gun  lock, 
by  which  naval  cannon  coidd  bo  automatically  ad- 
justed at  any  elevation,  notwithstanding  the  roll  of  the 
ship.  This  was  first  applied  in  1843  to  the  wrought 
iron  gun  of  the  Princeton.  In  1829  John  Ericsson 
competed  with  George  Stevenson  for  the  prize  of 
£500  for  the  best  locomotive  engine  for  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  railroad.  He  produced  the  cel- 
ebrated steam-engine  "Novelty, "  which  was  planned, 
completed  and  |ilaced  on  the  trial  ground  within 
several  weeks.  Tiie  speed  demanded  was  only  ten 
miles  an  hour.  Ericsson's  engine  made  thirty,  yet 
the  decision  was  against  him,  as  the  judges  decided 
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to  make  traction  power  rather  tlian  speed  the  ciitic- 
al  test;  the  prize  being  awarded  to  the  "iiocket," 
which  drew  seventeen  tons  for  seventy  miles  at  the 
rate  of  tliirteeu  and  a  half  miles  an  hour.  This  year  also 
he  invented  a  steam'fire-cngine,  for  which  he  received 
in  1840  the  gold  medal  of  the  Mechanics'  insti- 
tute in  New  York.  But  by  far  the  most  important 
invention  to  which  Ericsson  laid  claim  is  that  of  the 
screw  propeller,  which  he  patented  and  which  revo- 
lutionized navigation.  He  made  his  first  experiments 
on  the  Thames,  and  in  1838  was  engaged  to  con- 
struct a  vessel  for  the  Delaware  and  Karitau  canal. 
This  boat  was  sent  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  un- 
der sail,  her  machinery  being  stowed  in  her  hold. 
She  was  called  the  New  Jersey,  and  was  employed 
as  a  tow-boat  on  the  river  Delaware  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Ericsson  was  now  urged  by  Com.  Stock- 
ton to  come  to  the  United  States;  he  arrived  in  Novem- 
ber, 1839.  In  1841  he  furnished  designs  for  the  screw 
war-ship  Princeton,  the  first  vessel  having  her  pro- 
pelling machinery  below  the  water-line  and  out  of 
reach  of  hostile  shot.  This  vessel  dictated  the  re- 
construction of  the  navies  of  the  world,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  the  foundation  of  the  steam  marine.  Nu- 
merous propelling  vessels  were  built  and  furnished 
with  engines  by  Ericsson,  and  his  propellers  were  in 
successful  application  on  more  than  si.xty  vessels  in 
the  United  States  before  a  single  attempt  was  made 
to  evade  his  patent.  Ericsson's  pet  inven- 
tion was  the  caloric  engine,  which  was  con- 
'  ceived  as  early  as  1833;  it  created  a  great 
sensation  in  London' where  lectures  were  de- 
livered on  it  by  Dr. 
Dionysius  Lardner  and 
Michael  Faraday.  The 
first  engine  failed,  ow- 
ing to  the  high  temper- 
ature which  actually 
destroyed  the  valves  and 
other  parts  by  oxida- 
tion ;  but  in  1853  the 
caloric  ship  Ericsson,  of 
2,000  tons,  was  pro- 
oelledbyamotor  on  the 
same  principle.  It  nev- 
er succeeded,  however,  in  its  application  to  vessels, 
but  was  eminently  successful  for  mechanical  purpos- 
es, more  than  6,000  such  engines  having  been  built 
up  to  1887,  hundreds  being  employed  in  New  York 
city  in  pumping  waterjnto  private  dwellings.  In 
1862  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences 
awarded  Ericsson  the  gold  and  silver  medals  of  Count 
Kumford.  Ericsson's  first  idea  of  wliat  afterward 
became  the  Monitor  was  conceived  in  1836,  and  in 
1854  he  presented  to  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  plans  of 
a  partially  submerged  armored  vessel,  with  guns  in 
a  revolving  shot-proof  cupola  placed  centrally  on  the 
deck.  The  Monitor  was  designed  and  built  by 
Ericsson  at  Greenpoint,  N.  Y.,  in  1861.  for  the  U.  S. 
government.  When  the  proposition  to  build  this 
vessel  was  accepted,  the  only  drawing  completed 
by  the  designer  was  a  mere  outline  to  illustrate 
the  stability  of  the  structure;  but,  by  the  exercise 
of  extraordinary  energy,  working  plans  were  soon 
made,  and  the  Monitor  was  actually  launched 
in  one  hundred  days  from  the  laying  of  the  keel. 
She  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads  just  in  time  to 
defeat  on  March  9,  1862,  the  Confederate  ironclad 
Merrimac,  which  on  the  day  preceding  had  des- 
troyed the  Cumberland  and  Congress  and  was  about 
tosinkordi.spersethe  government  wooden  fleet.  This 
victory  undoubtedly  changed  the  whole  course  of  the 
war.  Other  ironclad  vessels  of  the  Monitor  type 
were  built  with  extraordinary  rapidity  after  the  vic- 
tory at  Hampton  Roads.  The  Weehawken  defeated 
and  captured  the  Confederate  ram  Atlanta.  The 
Montauk  destroyed  the  Nashville;  and  in  1864  the 


Monitor  captured  the  ram  Tennessee.  Russia,  Swe- 
den, Norway  and  Turkey  then  adopted  the  American 
turret  system  and  when  the  Miantonomoh  crossed  the 
ocean,  even  the  English  government  yielded  and 
carried  the  same  construction  out  on  a  far  larger  plan. 
In  1881  Ericsson  devised  his  latest  war-vt!ssel.  the 
Destroyer,  which  was  an  iron  boat  with  hull  almost 
entirely  submerged,  upon  which,  placed  well  aft,  was 
a  deck-house  of  iron.  The  hull  was  130  feet  long, 
and  only  twelve  wide  and  eleven  deep.  It  was  a 
double-ender  and  propelled  by  an  engine  of  a  thous- 
and horse-power.  The  armament  consisted  of  a  sin- 
gle gun,  whose  muzzle  opened  directly  into  the  water. 
It  was  of  sixtcen-iuch  calibre,  and  discharged  300 
pounds  of  gun-cotton  and  a  1,500-pound,  projectile, 
which  could  be  directed  against  an  ironclads'  hull 
beneath  the  water-line.  One  of  Ericsson's  peculiar 
inventions  was  his  sun  motor,  erected  at  New  York 
in  1883,  which  succeeded  in  developing  a  steady 
power  obtained  from  the  supply  of  mechanical  ener- 
gy stored  up  in  the  sun's  rays.  Besides  various  Swe- 
dish orders  and  decorations,  Ericsson  was  a,  knight 
commander  of  royal  orders  in  Denmark  and  Spain. 
King  Alfonso  of  Spain  gave  him  the  grand  cross  of 
naval  merit,  and  he  received  from  the  emperor  of 
Austria  a  special  gold  medal  for  advancing  naval 
science.  Congress  passed  votes  of  thanks  to  him. 
Wesleyan  university  gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
in  1862,  and  he  was  elected  a  member  of  various 
scientific  institutions  in  Europe  and  America.  In 
1867  a  huge  monument,  quarried  out  of  a  single 
piece  of  a  neighboring  granite  mine,  was  set  up  at 
his  birthplace.  It  bore  the  following  inscription  in 
the  Swedish  language. — 

John  Ericsson 
was  born  here 
31st  of  July,  1803. 
There  also  stands  on  the  high  road  of  the  quaint  vil- 
lage which  was  his  birthplace,  an  iron   shaft  on  a 
pedestal  of  coarse  granite,  with  an  appropriate  i  nscrip  - 
tion  to  John  Ericsson.     For  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  the  great  inventor  lived  in  the  house  in 
which  lie  died.  No.  36  Beach  street,  N.  Y.,  a  plain 
old-fashioned  building.    He  was  a  widower  and  child- 
less.    His  death  took  place  in  New  York  city  on 
March  8,  1889.  His  remains  were  restored  to  his  birth- 
place tmder  convoy  of  an  American  ironclad,  and 
with  great  public  solemnity  at  both  ends  of  the  voy- 
age. 

MANGrTJM,  Willie  Person,  U.  S.  senator,  was 
born  in  Orange  county,  N,  C.  in  1792  He  was 
graduated  from  the  university 
of  that  state  in  1814,  with  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts;  stud- 
ied law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1816.  In  1818  lie  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature, 
and  in  1819  became  judge  of 
the  superior  court  of  North  Car- 
'olina,  but  served  only  a  year, 
resuming  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. From  1823-261iewasa 
representative  in  congress,  again 
took  up  his  profession,  but  in 
1838  was  I'e-elected  judge,  and 
in  1829  presidential  elector.  In 
1831  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
senate;  was  re-elected  in  1841, 
and  again  in  1847.  In  1837  he 
received  eleven  electoral  votes 
for  president  of  the  United 
States.  From  1842-47  he  was  president  pro  tempore 
of  the  senate.  In  1853  he  retired  from  public 
life.  The  degrees  of  A.M.  and  LL.D.  were  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. He  died  at  Red  Mountain,  N.  C,  Sept.  14. 
1861. 
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THOMAS,  George  Henry,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Southampton  county,  Va.,  July  31, 1816,  of  Welsh 
and  French  ancestry.  He  was  educated  at  neigh- 
boring schools,  and  had  begun  legal  studies  when 
appointed  to  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1836.  He 
was  frruduated  in  1840,  and  served  in  the  Seminole 
war  as  a  lieutenant  of  artillery;  was  stationed  at  Fort- 
ress Monroe  in  1844,  and  the  next  year  was  sent  to 
Texas.  He  distinguished  him- 
self at  Jlonterey  and  Buena 
Vista,  1846-47,  was  brevetted 
captain  and  major  "for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct,"  and 
was  presented  with  a  sword 
by  his  Virginia  neighbors.  He 
was  in  j\[exico,  Texas  and  Flor- 
ida until  March,  1851,  and  then 
became  instructor  of  artillery 
and  cavalry  at  West  Point. 
Nov.  7,  1853,  he  married  Miss 
Kellogg  of  Troy.  Commis- 
sioned captain  of  the  3d  artil- 
lery Deo.  24, 1853,  he  was  sent 
to  California,  and  saved  the 
vessel  by  relieving  its  drunken 
captain  of  the  command.  May 
12,  1855,  he  was  made  junior 
major  of  the  2d  cavalry,  of 
which  A.  S.  Johnston  was  colonel,  R.  E.  Lee  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  W.  J.  Hardee  senior  major, 
while  Kirby  Smith,  Van  Dorn  and  Hood  were 
among  the  other  officers.  This  regiment  supplied 
twelve  generals  to  the  Confederate  and  five  to  the 
Federal  army  in  the  civil  war.  Thomas  was  sta- 
tioned with  it  in  Texas,  1856-60,  and  served  on  two 
expeditions  into  the  interior,  in  one  of  them  being 
wounded  by  an  Indian  arrow,  the  only  injury  he 
ever  received  in  battle.  In  November,  1860,  he 
came  north  on  a  year's  leave ;  on  the  way,  his  spine 
was  hurt,  leaving  effects  to  which  some  ascribed  the 
proverbial  slowness  of  his  movements  in  after  life. 
Haviiij;-  kept  his  eyes  open  in  Texas,  he  now  warned 
Gen.  Scott  of  Twiggs's  coming  treachery.  For  a 
time  he  was  doubtful  of  his  future,  and  in  January, 
1861,  inquired  as  to  a  post  in  the  Virginia  military 
institute.  A  southerner,  with  the  ideas  and  sym- 
pathies of  his  native  region,  distrusted  at  Wash- 
ington, his  position  was  painful;  but  he  concluded 
that  there  was  "no  excuse  whatever  in  a  U.  S.  offi- 
cer claiming  the  right  of  secession,"  and  said  to  Sher- 
man, "  I  have  thought  it  all  over,  and  I  shall  stand 
firm  in  the  service  of  the  government."  By  tl)is  de- 
cision he  was  separated  utterly  and  forever  from  his 
family  and  early  friends.  Wlien  Tennessee  adopted 
him  as  a  citizen,  four  years  later,  he  felt  that  he  had 
a  state  again.  Apr.  10,  1861,  he  was  directed  to 
take  coiniiiand  of  the  men  of  his  regiment  as  they 
returned  from  Texas  and  conduct  them  to  Carlisle 
barracks.  May  3d  he  was  made  colonel;  three  months 
later  the  2(1  became  the  5th  cavalry.  July  3d,  in 
command  of  the  1st  Pennsylvania  brigade,  he  "in- 
vaded" his  own  state  and  defeated  Jackson  at  Fall- 
ing Waters.  Aug.  17th  he  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  a  ^^■oek  later  assigned  to 
the  department  of  the  Cumberland  under  Gen.  R. 
Anderson.  In  September  he  took  command  of 
Camp  Dick  Robinson,  and  organized  the  first  brigade 
formed  in  Kentucky.  The  plan  for  the  occupation 
of  East  Tennessee  and  seizure  of  tlie  raiboad  con- 
necting Riclimond  with  the  Southwest,  which  he 
had  suggested  at  Washington,  was  adopted,  but  its 
execution  was  assigned  to  Gen.  ().  M.  Mitchell;  this 
was  biit  one  of  many  cases  in  which  ho  was  disre- 
garded. Under  Gen.  Buell,  who  soon  relieved  An- 
derson, he  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  checking 
the  Confederate  advance  into  Kentucky.  Jan.  19, 
1S(J3,  he  defeated  Zollicofferat  Mill  Spring.?,  gaining 


the  first  real  Federal  victory  of  the  war.  For  this  ser- 
vice he  received  the  thanks  of  the  legislature,  but  no 
promotion;  the  president  was  reported  to  have  said, 
' '  He  is  aVirginian — let  him  wait. "  A  pr.  35th,  on  Hal- 
leck's  urgency,  he  was  made  major-general  of  volun- 
teers, and  offered  command  over  Grant;  but  here,  as 
soon  afterward  in  Buell's  case,  his  more  than  generous 
loyalty  to  his  superior  officers  was  misconstrued  at 
headquarters,  andseriously  retarded  his  advancement. 
Rather  than  gain  by  another's  loss,  he  took  one  di- 
vision in  lieu  of  five,  and  twice,  as  he  was  plainly 
told,  had  been  given  his  opportunity  and  refused  it. 
When  Buell  was  at  last  superseded  by  Rosecraus, 
Thomas  was  left  second  in  command  ;  on  this  he 
bluntlysaidtoHalleck,  "I  have  made  my  last  protest 
while  the  war  lasts :  you  may  hereafter  put  a  stick  over 
me  if  you  choose  to  do  so;  "adding  that  he  would  take 
care  "not  to  be  involved  in  the  stick's  mistakes." 
His  deeds  fully  matched  his  words.  At  Stone  River, 
when  asked  by  Rosecraus  to  protect  the  retreat,  he 
woke  from  a  nap  to  .say,  "This  army  can't  retreat," 
and  saved  it  by  a  brilliant  attack,  Jan.  3,  1863,  tvn-n- 
ing  defeat  into  victory.  As  "the  Rock  of  ChicUa- 
mauga;"  Sept.  19th  and  30th,  he  stood  when  the  rest 
of  the  Federal  forces  were  routed,  maintaining  his 
position  against  the  desperate  attacks  of  Bragg  and 
Longstreet.  The  Confederate  army  put  forth  super- 
human efforts  at  this  time  to  overwhelm  the  National 
forces  and  thus  secure  once  more  the  gateway  to  the 
heart  of  the  Confederacy,  but  Gen.  Thomas  held 
his  ground  magnificently,  with  the  odds  against 
him,  until  the  enemy  finally  lost  heart  and  sullenly 
retreated.  According  to  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  this  check 
was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  ultimate  failure 
of  the  Confederate  arms.  Sept.  30th  Secretary  Slan- 
ton  wrote  to  his  a.ssistaut,  then  at  Nashville,  "All 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  can  need  will  be  a 
competent  commander.  The  merits  of  Gen.  Thomas 
and  the  debt  of  gratitude  the  nation  owes  to  his 
valor  and  skill  are  fully  appreciated  here,  and  I 
wish  you  to  tell  him  so.  "  It  is  not  my  fault  that  he 
was  not  in  chief  command  months  ago  "  Refusing, 
at  first,  to  supersede  Rosecraus  (as  he  had  done  be- 
fore with  Buell),  he  was  overruled,  and 
"never  obeyed  any  order  more  reluct- 
antly," though  it  was  on  the  dii'ect  line 
of  his  interests  and  his  ambition.  Sher- 
man's statement  that  Thomas  "always 
shrank  from  superior  com- 
mand and  consequent  responsi- 
bility, "  shows  how  his  chivalry 
was  misunderstood.  Begged 
by  Grant  to  hold  Chattanooga, 
he  replied,  Oct.  20th,  "We 
will  hold  the  town  till  we 
starve" — a  danger  then  easily 
in  sight,  but  averted  by  his 
prompt  measures.  He  was 
commis.sioned  brigadier  -  gen- 
eral in  the  regular  army 
Oct.  37tli.  At  the  storm- 
ing of  Missionary  Ridge, 
Nov.  25th,  his  troops 
formed  the  centre.  Asked, 
after  the  battle,  whether 
the  dead  should  be 
buried  in  the  order 
of  their  states,  he 
answered,  "No,  no; 
mix  them  up,  I  am 
tired  of  state  rights." 

In      the     campaign  -— 

which    resulted     in 

the  taking  of  Atlanta,  Sept.  3,  1864,  Thomas  "ap- 
proved of  no  movement  which  was  a  failure;  he 
disapproved  of  none  which  was  a  success,  and  when 
his  advice  was  rejected,  the  outcome  proved  that  liis 
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pl^a  would  have  met  with  every  condition  of  suc- 
cess. Most  of  his  best  troops  were  taken  by  Sher- 
man on  the  marcli  to  the  sea,  and  Thomas  was  sent 
back  to  lennessee,  where  he  hsid  to  remount  his  cav- 
alry, provide  transportation,  and  almost  to  organize 
and  supply  a  new  army.  Contrary  to  expectation. 
Hood  followed,  and  though  severely  checked  by 
Schofleld  at  Franklin,  Tenu.,  Nov.  30th,  gathered 
head  and  threatened  Nashville.  Then  the  govern- 
ment and  the  country  waited  impatiently  for  Thomas 

to  attack;  but  he  would 
not  move  until  he  was 
ready.  He  thought 
he  ' '  ought  to  be  trust- 
ed to  decide  when 
the  battle  should  be 
fought,"  and  to  know 
better  than  any  one 
hundreds  of  miles 
away.  Grant  called 
him  "  slow,"  Sher- 
man commented  on 
his  "provoking,  obsti- 
nate delay,"  and  Stan- 
ton wrote  to  Grant, 
'^-■~      '  "This  looks  like  the 

McClellan  and  Rose- 
crans  strategy  of  do  nothing  and  let  the  enemy  raid 
the  country. "  Urgent  despatches  and  orders  rained  in 
upon  him,  but  he  said  they  might  remove  him  if  they 
liked,  and  complained  to  one  of  his  generals,  "They 
are  treating  me  hke  a  boy."  After  his  troops  were 
ready,  a  long  storm  of  freezing  rain  and  sleet,  Bee. 
9th  to  14th,  made  the  roads  unfit  for  movement.  An 
order  removing  him  was  actually  made  Dec.  9th, 
but  happily  revoked.  Dec.  13th  Gen.  Logan  was 
sent  to  Nashville  with  orders  to  take  the  command 
on  his  arrival  i£  Thomas  had  not  moved;  two  days 
later  Grant  himself  set  out  thither.  On  the  road 
both  received  the  great  news  of  the  battle  of  Dec. 
15th.  Thomas  had  at  length  attacked,  driving  the 
enemy  eight  miles,  and  Hood,  "for  the  first  and  only 
time,  beheld  a  Confederate  army  abandon  the  field 
in  confusion."  Next  day  Thoinas  completely  re- 
deemed his  promise  to  "ruin  Hood,"  whose  army 
was  broken  to  pieces  and  chased  out  of  Tennessee. 
This  ended  the  war  in  the  West.  Even  here  the  vic- 
tor was  blamed  as  dilatory  in  the  pursuit;  but  the  re- 
ward of  his  splendid  services  could  no  longer  be 
kept  back.~  When  he  received  his  commission  as 
major-general  in  the  regular  army,  his  friend  and 
medical  director,  seeing  that  he  was  deeply  moved, 
said:  "It  is  better  late  than  never,  Thomas."  "It 
is  too  late  to  be  appreciated,"  he  replied;  "I  earned 
this  at  Chickamauga;"  and  afterward,  "I  never  re- 
ceived a  promotion  they  dared  to  withhold."  The 
next  year  he  was  thanked  by  congress,  and  voted  a 
gold  medal  and  citizenship  by  the  legislature  of  Ten- 
nessee. After  the  re-establishment  of  peace  his  whole 
character  came  out  in  a  message  to  the  president,  apro- 
pos of  some  proposal  slight  in  the  distribution  of 
military  honors:  "During  the  war  I  permitted  the 
national  authorities  to  do  what  they  pleased  with 
me;  they  put  my  juniors  over  me,  and  I  served  un- 
der them:  the  life  of  the  nation  was  then  at  stake, 
and  it  was  not  then  proper  to  press  questions  of 
rank;  but  now  that  the  war  is  over  and  the  nation 
saved,  I  demand  a  command  suited  to  my  i-ank,  or 
I  do  not  want  any."  He  had  charge  (1865)  of  the 
military  division  of  the  Tennessee,  extending  on  the 
south  from  Georgia  to  Mississippi,  and  afterward  of 
departments  of  the  Tennessee  and  Cumberland,  with 
headquarters  first  aj  Nashville,  and  from  November, 
3866,  at  Louisville,  Ky.  His  part  in  reconstruction  is 
curiously  illustrated  by  his  order  of  Dec.  23,1865,  sus- 
pending the  Episcopal  clergy  of  Alabama  from  their 
f  uuctious  on  account  of  the  well-known  diocesan  letter 
IV.— 4. 


of  Bishop  Wilmer.  (See  Wilmer,  Richart^.  ilooker.) 
In  1868  he  declined  the  brevets  of  lieutenant-general 
and  general,  saying  he  had  "  done  no  service  since  the 
war  to  deserve  them,"  and  it  was  too  late  to  be  re- 
warded for  what  he  had  done  during  the  war.  He  re- 
fused to  be  a  presidential  candidate  or  to  meddle  with 
politics,  preferring  to  keep  the  army  "free  from  the 
taint  of  intrigue  and  party  strife."  In  1869  he  was 
sent  to  the  military  division  of  the  Pacific,  and  made 
a  tour  of  8,000  miles  through  that  region.  The' 
New  York  "Tribune"  of  March  13,  1870,  contained 
a  letter  by  "one  who  fought  at  Nashville,"  reflecting 
on  his  conduct;  while  answering  it,  in  much  agita- 
tion, he  had  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  Thomas  was  an 
original  and  noble  character,  combining,  in  rare  de- 
gree, tlie  military,  civic  and  private  virtues.  The 
only  faults  ever  alleged  against  him  were  ponderous 
slowness  and  love  of  elaborate  preparations,  with, 
occasional  acrimony  of  criticism.  His  habitual  se- 
vere reserve  was  mitigated  by  a  delightful  Socratic 
frankness.  Meanness,  falsity,  and  pretense  were  not 
in  him,  nor  could  he  easily  tolerate  them;  when  he 
spoke,  it  was  as  he  fought.  Intensely  loyal  in  prin- 
ciple and  conduct,  he  did  his  own  thinking,  and 
could  not  be  moved  from  what  he  considered  right. 
Rigidly  just  and  honorable  to  the  verge  of  Quixotism, 
yet  sensitive  as  a  woman,  he  could  put  his  own  in- 
terests and  claims  aside  when  graver  issues  were  at 
stake,  but  not  forget  what  was  due  to  himself  or  to 
another.  More  than  his  due  he  would  not  have;  he 
criticised  his  own  deeds  more  severely  than  did  his 
enemies.  After  the  war,  he  said  to  some  friends  at 
Washington,  "I  ought  to  have  captured  Hood's 
whole  army  at  Nashville."  "General,"  they  an- 
swered, "it  was  impossible."  "No,"  he  went  on, 
"it  might  possibly  have  been  done,  if  I  had  made 
certain  dispositions  after  the  first  day's  fight;  but  I 
didn't  think  of  them  in  time. "  At  an  army  reunion, 
being  praised  for  Chickamauga,  he  said,  "Don't 
speak  of  it;  I  was  beaten  there  twice."  This  was  in 
the  light  of  his  own  lofty  ideals;  in  fact,  he  was  the 
one  general  of  the  war  who  was  never  beaten,  and 
whose  plans  never  miscarried.  Sherman,  the  severest 
critic  of  hisdelaj's,  called  him  "splendid,  victorious, 
invincible"  in  battle.  What  he  might  have  accom- 
plished with  the  larger  opportunities  of  ah  independ- 
ent command  can  only  be  conjectured;  as  it  is, 
among  the  heroes  of  the  civil  war  he  ranks  next  after 
Grant,  Sherman,  and,  perhaps,  Sheridan.  His  eques- 
trian statue  was  unveiled  in  Washington  Nov.  19, 
1879;  his  life  has  been  written  at  length  by  R.  W. 
Johnson  (1881),  and  by  Chaplain  T.  B.  Van  Home 
(1882).  See,  also,  the  latter's  "  History  of  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland."  Gen.  Thomas  died  at  San 
Francisco  March  28,  1870. 

FRENCH,  William  Henry,  soldier,  was  born 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  13,  1815.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  United  States  military 
academy  July  1,  1837,  and  entered 
the  army  as  first  lieutenant  of  ar- 
tillery, and  in  December  of  that 
year  was  made  assistant  commis- 
sary of  subsistence.  He  took  part  in 
the  troubles  that  occurred  along  the 
Florida  and  Canadian  borders,  and 
during  the  Mexican  war  served  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Patterson  as  assistant 
acting  adjutant-general,  and  as  aide 
to  Gen.  Frankliu  Pierce.  He  was 
brevetted  captain  at  Cerro  Gordo, 
particularly  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Chur- 
ubusco,and  was  brevetted  major  up- 
on the  capt  u  re  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 
He  was  then  assigned  to  garrison  and  frontier  duty 
imtil  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  when  he  wa^ 
transferred  from  his  station  at  Fort  Duncan,  'Tex.,  to 
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Key  West,  Pla.  In  1861  he  was  appointed  a  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers,  and  served  in  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  during  the  Virginia  peninsular,  as  well 
as  in  the  Maryland  and  liappabaunock,  campaigns. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  battles  of  Fair  Oaks, 
Gaines's  Jlills,  Peach  Orchard,  Savage's  Station, 
Malvern  Hil),  Antietam,  Fredericksburg  and  Clian- 
cellorsville.  He  was  made  a  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  November,  1862,  and  placed  in  command 
of  the  3d  army  corps  from  July,  1863,  to  March, 
1864,  when  he  was  ordered  to  report  at  Philadelphia, 
and  shortly  afterward  mustered  out  of  volunteer  ser- 
vice. From  1865  to  1872  he  served  on  the  Pacific 
coast  in  the  2d  United  States  artillery,  having  been 
promoted  through  successive  grades  up  to  lieutenant- 
colonel.  He  was  in  command  of  the  2d  United 
States  artillery  at  Fort  McHenry,  Maryland,  from 
1872-75.  He  was  retired,  at  his  own  request,  in 
1880,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two.  He  died  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  May  20,  1881. 

McDO'WELIi,  Irwin,  soldier,  was  born  in  Ohio 
Oct.  18,  1818.  He  received  his  early  education  at 
the  College  of  Troyes  in  France,  and  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1838,  becoming  second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  1st  artillery.  He  was 
recalled  to  the  Military  academy 
in  1841,  and  served  for  four  years, 
first  as  assistant  instructor  in  in- 
fantry tactics,  and  afterward  as 
adjutant.  On  tlie  outbreak  of  the 
Mexican  trouble,  he  was  appoint- 
ed aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  John  E. 
Wool,  and  took  a  creditable  part 
at  the  battle  of  Bueua  Vista  in 
1847,  which  earned  for  him  the 
brevet  of  captain.  He  continued 
,  with  the  army  of  occupation  for 
'  a  while,  and  was  then  made  as- 
sistant adjutant  -  general  in  the 
war  department,  serving  in  Wash- 
ington, New  York,  and  elsewhere. 
He  attained  the  rank  of  major 
March  31,  1856.  In  1858  he  vis- 
ited Europe  on  leave  of  absence. 
After  tlie  civil  war  was  declared 
he  occupied  himself  in  organizing  volunteer  com- 
panies at  the  capital  until  he  was  made  brigadier- 
general  May  14,  1861,  and  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  department  of  northeastern  Virginia. 
On  May  29th  he  was  transfei-red  to  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  placed  at  the  head  of  3rf,000  men,  mostly 
raw  recruits,  and  on  July  16tli  was  ordered  to  ad- 
vance immediately  and  meet  the  Confederate  forces 
under  Gens.  Beauregard  and  Johnston  at  Bull  Run. 
A  most  able  and  masterly  plan  of  campaign  was 
doomed  to  be  ineffectively  executed,  owing  to  un- 
drilled  troops.  Three  times  the  respective  armies 
fought  desperately  for  the  position  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill  until  late  in  the  afternoon,  wlien  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federalists;  but  Confederate  reinforce- 
ments soon  arrived,  and  the  tide  of  battle  was 
turned.  McDowell's  men,  who  had  been  on  their 
feet  since  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  were  now  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue,  luuigorand  thirst,  and  physically 
unable  to  withstand  the  fierce  attack  of  fresh  troops; 
hence  their  disorderly  retreat  to  Washington.  As 
Gen.  Sherman  said,  "it  was  one  of  the  best  planned 
battles,  but  one  of  tlie  worst  fought."  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan  was  afterward  assigned  to  the  chief  command 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  McDowell  was 
given  charge  of  the  1st  corps,  which  later  became 
known  as  the  army  of  the  Rappahannock.  Oa  March 
14,  1862,  he  was  "made  major-general  of  volunteers. 
He  took  part  in  the  engagements  of  Cedar  Mountain, 
Rappahannock  Station,  and  the  second  battle  of 
Manassas.  Ill  fortune,  however,  continued  to  fol- 
low him  and  lie  met  with  repeated  defeats  through 


no  fault  of  his  own.  He  was  retired  from  active 
duty  on  the  field  Sept.  6, 1862.  On  July  1, 1864,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  department  of 
the  Pacific,  and  on  July  27,  1865,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  department  of  California,  holding  the  latter 
office  until  March  31, 1868.  Meanwhile  he  was  mus- 
tered out  of  the  volunteer  service,  and  received  the 
brevet  of  major-general,  U.  S.  A.,  Sept.  1, 1866.  In 
July,  1868,  he  was  assigned  to  the  department  of  the 
East,  and  on  Nov.  25,  1872,  he  was  promoted  major- 
general.  After  this  he  had  command  of  the  division 
of  the  South  until  June  30,  1876,  and  again  of  the 
department  of  the  Pacific  until  his  retirement  Oct. 
15,  1882.  Gen.  McDowell  never  fully  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  his  discomfiture  at  Bull  Run,  for 
which  defeat  the  public  persisted  in  holding  him  re- 
sponsible. A  man  of  many  refined  tastes,  he  had 
an  especial  fondness  for  landscape  gardening,  and 
for  some  years  was  one  of  the  park  commissioners 
of  San  Francisco.  In  1849  he  married  Helen  Bur- 
den of  Troy,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  McDowell  died  in  New 
York  city  in  1891,  leaving  three  children — Helen  E., 
Eliza  and  Henry  Burden.  Gen.  McDowell  died  in 
San  Francisco  May  4,  1885. 

MAXEY,  Samuel  Bell,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Tompkinsville,  Monroe  county,  Ky.,  March  30, 
1825.  In  1857  he  emigrated  with  his  father  to 
Paris,  Tex.  After  receiving  the  best  local  educa- 
tional advantages,  including  the  study  of  Greek, 
Latin  and  mathematics,  he  went  to  West  Point,  was 
graduated  in  1846,  and  was  made  brevet  second 
lieutenant.  He  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz, 
in  the  battles  of  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras  and  Churu- 
busco,  and  in  the  capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 
Through  Gen.  Scott  he  became  provost  of  a  Mexi- 
can district.  In  1848,  returning  to  the  United 
States,  he  was  stationed  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  but 
wearying  of  the  uneventful  period  of  peace,  he  re- 
turned lo  Paris,  Tex.,  read  law,  and  opened  a 
legal  practice  at  Albany,  Clinton  county,  Ky.  In 
1853  he  married  a  Miss  Denton,  and  in  1878  gave  a 
silver  wedding,  at  which  his  wife's  father,  his  own 
father,  the  minister  who  married  him,  and  a  number 
of  the  guests  at  the  former  ceremony  were  present. 
His  attractive  house  was  commenced  on  the  open 
prairie  in  1857.  His  professional  duties  occupied  his 
time  till  18G1.  First  a  whig — the  upheaval  in  poli- 
tics made  him  a  democrat.     Being  chosen  member 
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of  assembly  about  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
war,  he  withdrew  from  office  to  join  in  the  ranks  of 
military  duty,  and  under  Gen.  Johnston  joined  the 
army  at  Corinth.  He  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  brigadier-general,  and  sent  to  Chattanooga  to  be 
in  readiness  for  the  possible  advance  of  Buell.  Un- 
der Bragg  he  was  given  command  of  a  corps  of  ob- 
servation fronting  Buell's  troops;  on  the  retreat  of 
Buell,  Maxey  captured  all  the  stores,  etc.,  of  the 
Federal  rear-guard.  He  was  at  the  unsuccessful 
siege  of  Port  Hudson,  in  the  Big  Black  campaign, 
and  at  the  siege  of  Corinth.    In  1863  President  Davis 
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H^n  f  •?®"-  ^^""^^  *°  ^^^^  command  of  the  In- 
dian territory.  In  a  short  time  he  brought  order  out 
of  chaos  passed  into  Arkansas,  forced  Steele  to  re- 
tieat,  and  in  recognition  of  his  efficient  service  was 
Hfi'nTff"^  major-general.     As  superintendent  of  In- 

n.Ho,5p"''\!'''='^ir''-'^  "^'"^^^  success;  under  his 
oideis  Gen  Stan  Watie,  a  Cherokee,  and  Gen.  Gano 
ettected  extensive  and  valuable  captures  In  1865 
he  was  given  charge  of  a  cavalry  division,  soon,  how- 
ever, to  be  disbanded,  owing  to  the  restoration  of 
peace.  His  time  was  now  filled  with  the  arduous 
and  remunerative  labor  of  his  profession.  Nine 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  he  took  his  seat  in 
tbe  U.  b.  senate.  He  was  iirst  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  territories,  then  of  that  on  military  opera- 
tions, and,  finally,  on  education  and  labor,  and  on 
postottices,  filling  in  connection  with  the  latter  the 
office  of  chairman.  His  interests  as  a  servant  of  the 
public  were  widespread;  in  politics  he  was  a  pro- 
gressive democrat,  and  in  the  matter  of  the  negro  he 
holds  that,  as  "  a  ward  of  the -nation,"  his  education 
should  be  such  as  to  make  his  citizenship  of  value 
The  connection  of  Gen.  Maxey  with  the  "Star 
Route  "  frauds  has  been  proved  to  be  without  founda- 
tion. 

■^I'VORD,  Benjamin,  soldier,  was  born  in  Rut- 
^nd,  Vt.,  Aug.  18,  1813.  He  was  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1833;  served  in  the  Seminole  war  in 
1835-37  ;  w.as  instructor  in  mathematics  at  West 
Point  until  1839;  was  on  frontier  duty  in  1839- 
40;  made  adjutant  of  the  4th  infantry  in  1840; 
engaged  at  Camp  Izard  and  other  border 
stations  in  1841-43;  on  garrison  and  engin- 
eer duty  until  1846;  participated  in  the  mil- 
itary occupation  of  Texas  and  the  war  with 
Mexico  in  1846-47.  He  was  engagedat  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  where,  for 
gallantry,  he  was  brevetted  captain,  and 
at  Paso,  Ovejas,  National  Bridge,  Cerro 
Gordo  and  Las  Animas,  in  which  latter 
place  he  was  brevetted  major.  He  was 
chief  of  staff  to  Maj.  Lally's  column  on 
the  march  from  Vera  Ci'uz  to  IMexico. 
In  1854  he  became  paymaster  of  the  de 
partnient  of  Oregon,  where  he  remained 
until  1863,  when  he  became  brig'adier  -  general  of 
volunteers,  resigning  the  grade  Aug.  8,  1865.  For 
gallant  and  meritorious  services  he  was,  on  the 
9th  of  August,  1865,  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel, 
colonel,  and  brigadier  -  general,  U.  8.  army.  He 
then  became  paymaster  in  New  York  city  for  two 
years,  when,  in  1867,  he  was  appointed  chief  pay 
master  of  the  district  of  Omaha  and  Nebraska,  re 
taining  the  position  until  1873.  From  that  year 
until  his  retirement  from  the  seiTice  in  1881,  he  was 
paymaster-general  of  the  U.  S.  army,  with  headquar 
ters  at  Washington,  D.  C,  his  rank  being  that  of 
brigadier-general.  Among  his  published  works  are; 
" Tangencies  of  Circles  and  of  Spheres"  (1855); 
"The  Interpretation  of  Imaginary  Roots  in  Ques- 
tions of  Maxima  and  Minima"  (1860),  and  numer 
ous  essays  and  reviews.  He  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  Oct.  16,  1884. 

STEELE,  Frederick,  soldier,  was  born  at  Delhi, 
Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  14,  1819.  He  was 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  1843,  was  assigned  to 
the  2d  infantry,  served  through  the  war  with  Mex 
ico,  and  was  twice  brevetted  for  gallantry  at  Con 
treras  and  Chapultepec.  In  1849  he  was  sent  to 
California;  from  1853  to  1860  his  duty  was  in  the 
Northwest.  He  was  commissioned  captain  in  Febru 
ary,  1885,  major  in  May,  1861,  colonel  of  the  8th 
Iowa  volunteers  in  September,  1861,  brigadier-gen 
eral  of  volunteers  in  January,  1863,  and  major-general 
in  November,  1862.  During  the  first  year  of  the 
war  he  had  command  of  a  brigade  in  Missouri,  and 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Dug  Spring  and  Wilson's 


Creek.  In  1862  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  division  in 
the  army  of  the  Southwest,  and  was  promoted 
major-general  of  volunteers  Nov.  29th.  He  led 
the  15th  army  corps  in  the  Yazoo  expedition 
and  the  capture  of  Arkansas  post  in  January,  1863; 
was  transferred  to  the  15th  corps,  engaged  in  the 
Vicksburg  campaign,  bore  a  part  at  Chickasaw  bay- 
ou and  in  the  taking  of  Fort  Hindman,  and  in  the 
summer  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  and  brevet 
colonel  in  the  regular  army.  His  division  was  sent 
to  Helena,  Ark.,  in  July,  and  took  possession  of 
Little  Rock  Sept.  10th.  After  some  months  in 
command  of  the  department  of  Arkansas,  he  was 
sent,  early  in  the  winter  of  1864,  to  tlie  aid  of  Gen. 
Canby  in  the  reduction  of  Mobile.  In  1865  he  was 
brevetted  brigadier  and  major-general,  U.  S.  A.,  sent 
to  Texas,  and  thence  to  the  command  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Columbia.  He  became  colonel  of  the 
30th  infantry  in  July,  1866,  remained  in  the  volun- 
teer service  until  March,  1867,  and  died  at  San 
Mateo,  Cal.,  Jan.  13,  1868. 

STUABT,  James  Ewell  Brown,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Patrick  county,  Va.,  Feb.  6,  1838,  the 
youngest  son  of  Archibald  Stuart  and  Elizabeth 
Letcher  Pannill.  On  the  paternal  side  he  is  a  de- 
scendant of  Archibald  Stuart,  a  native  of  London- 
derry, Ireland,  of  Scotch  Presbyterian  antecedents, 
who  in  1726,  on  account  of  religious  persecutions, 
left  his  native  country  and  came  to  America,  first 
settling  in  Pennsylvania,  and  later,  removing  to  Vir- 
ginia. On  the  maternal  side  he  is  descended  from 
Giles  Letcher,  who  was  also  born  in  Ireland,  but 
came  of  an  old  Welsh  family.  This  ancestor  emi- 
grated to  America  prior  to  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  was  married  in  Richmond,  Va..  to  Hannah 
Hughes,  of  Welsh  extraction.  In  1847  young  Stu- 
art was  at  school  in  Wytheville,  Va.  The  follow 
ing  year  he  entered  Emory  and  Henry  college.' 
While  a  student  at  this  institution  he  professed  con 
version,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
cliurch.  Throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life  he 
was  a  consistent  Christian.  He  subsequently  joined 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  In  1850  he  ob- 
tained an  appointment  to  the 
United  States  military  acad- 
emy at  West  Point.  He  is  thus 
described  as  a  cadet  by  Gen. 
Fitzhugh  Lee  :  "  I  recall  his 
distinguishing  characteristics, 
which  were  a  strict  attention 
to  his  military  duties,  an  erect, 
soldierly  bearing,  an  immediate 
and  almost  thankful  accept- 
ance of  a  challenge  to  fight, 
from  any  cadet  who  might  in 
any  way  feel  himself  aggrieved, 
and  a  clear,  metallic,  ringing- 
voice."  He  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1854,  thir- 
teenth in  a  class  of  forty-six 
members,  and  was  at  once 
commissioned  brevet  second 
lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of 
mounted  riflemen  serving  at 
that  time  in  Texas,  and  on  Oct.  31st  of  the  same 
year  was  made  a  second  lieutenant.  In  1855  Lieut. 
Stuart  was  transferred  to  the  1st  regiment  of  U.  S. 
cavalry,  with  rank  of  second  lieutenant,  and  in 
August  of  the  same  year  the  regiment  was  ordered 
to  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  Stuart  was  appointed 
regimental  quartermaster  and  commissary  at  that 
post.  In  September,  1855,  this  regiment  was  sent  to 
quell  the  hostile  Indians.  They  were  occupied  in 
this  expedition  until  Nov.  4th,  though  no  battle  took 
place.  On  Dec.  20,  1855,  Stuart  was  brevetted  a 
first  lieutenant  of  his  regiment,  and  the  following 
year  was  engaged  with  it  in  suppressing  the  difficul- 
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ties  in  Kansas  belwecii 
(the  new  suttlcrs,  whoii 
Jit   was    yet    mideeided 
wbetlier  KaiKsas  should 
III"    a    tree    or   a    slave 
-late.     It  was  duiiiig  tliis  time  that  he  became 
Jaequainted   with   ( )ssa\vatomie    IJiown,  whom 
She  suhseiiueiitty  ideutitied  at    llai'iier's  Ferry. 
|()n  Nov.  4,  is',"i."i,  Lieut.  Smart  was   married 
()   Flora   CodUe,    a   daughter   of   Col.   Philip 
!st.  Georne  Cooke,   of  the  'id  dragoons.     The 
I  marriage  took  place  at  Fort  Kiley,  of  which 
J  post   Col.  Cooke  was  commandant.      Tlie    1st 
ca\alry  was  in  lS."i7  in   the  Indian  warfare; 
the    most    important    engagement   was   the   battle 
fought  with  the  ( 'heyennes  at  yolomou's  river,  where 
Lieut.    Stuart  was    wounded.     From   lfS57  to    IStiO 
be   was  stationed  at   Fort   Kiley   with  si.K  compa- 
nies  of   the   1st    cavalry.       In    IS.VJ    he  invented  a 
sabre  attachment,   for  wliich  he   secured  a  patent, 
and,  obtaining  a   si.x  months'  leave  of  al>seiu'e,   he 
wciit  to  Wasliinglon   to  negotiate  with  the  war  de- 
pai-tnient  for  the  sale  of  his  invention.     In  the  sum- 
mer of   ]S(i()  the  Ihl  cavalry  was  sent  against  the 
Comanche  and  other  hostile  Indian  tribes,  and  while 
at  the  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas  liver,  was  ordered 
to  select  a  site  for  the  present  Fort  Lyon.     Lieut. 
Stuart,  having  deeidcil  to  direct  his  conr.se  during  the 
civil  war  by  that  of  Virginia,  in  JVIarch,  1861,  ob- 
tained a  two  months'  leave  of  absence,  and  repaired 
to  St.   Louis,  to  await  developments.     As  soon  as 
Virgiiua  seceded  he  sent  his  resignation,  asanolKcer 
of  the  U.  S.  army,  tQ  the  war  department,  and  be- 
fore hearing  of  its  acceptance,  received  notice  of  his 
promotion  as  captain.     His  resignation  was  accepted 
May  7,   1861,   and  lie  at  once  joined   the  Confed- 
erate  army,  being  commissioned  a  lieutenant-col- 
onel of  infantry  on   May  10, 1861,  and  ordered  to 
report  to  Col.  T.  J.  Jackson,  at  Harper's  Ferry.    On 
Jidy  16th  of  the  same  year  he  was  brevetted  a  colo- 
nel of  cavalry,  and  Sept.  24th,  brevetted  a  brigadier- 
general  l)y  the  Confederate  States  government,  and 
on   July   2'),  1863,  commissioned  a  major-general. 
Gen.  (Stuart's  cavalry,  in  June,  1861,  contained  but 
twenty-one  officers  and  313  men.  Yet  such  was  his  ef- 
ficiency and  activity  that  a  front  of  over  flfly  miles 
was  closely  guarded,  and  every  important  movement 
reported.     In  referring  to  these  services  Gen.  Joseph 
E.  Johnston  wrote  him  from  the  "West :   "How  can 
I  eat,  sleep  or  rest  in  peace  without  yon  upon  this 
outpiislT'     He  took  an  active  part  in  saving  the 
battle  of  first  jAIana.ssas,     At  Bull  Run  he  did  much 
toward  gaining  the  victory  for  the  Confederates  by 
driving  back  tlie   U.  S.   attacking  army,  and  ably 
supporting  (Jen.  Jackson's  left  fiank.     At  the  battle 
of  Dranesville,    Dec.   20,   1861,  Gen.  Stuart  was  in 
command  of  four  regiments  of  infantry,  and  Wiwde 
feated  by  Gen.  O.  C.  Ord,  which  was  the  fir.s(  seii 
ous  defeat  he  had  encountered.     At  the  battle  of  the 
Seven    Pines    Gen.    Ijungstreet   said   in    hi."    rcixnl- 
"  Brig.'idier-Gencial  J.  E.   B.  Stuart,  in  the  absence 
of  any  oppoil unity  to  use  his  cavalry,  was  (jf  mate 
rial  service  by  his  presence  with  me  on  the  field." 
In  June,  186'i,  he  conducted  the  recoie.ioissancc!  to 
the  rear  of  j'McClellan's  army,  known  as  the  "  Chick 
abominy  raid,"     He  took  an  active  p."irt  in  the  seven 
days'  fight  around  Richmond,  and  made  a  daring 
expedition  on  Aug.  20,  1862: crossing  the  Raiipaii.'in- 
nock  at  \Vaterloo  Bridge,  Hart's  Ford,  with  most  of 
his  command,  he  raided  (ien.  Pope's  camp  at  Cat 
left's  station,  caiitured  n  number  of  ofTtcers  belong 
ing  to  his  staff,  the  general's  pi'rsonal  baggage,  (lis 
patch-book  and  other  important  papers,  and  a  large 
sum   of  money,   horses  and   other   pro[icrly.     The 
principal  depot  of  the  F^leral   army  was  at  j"\lii 
nassas   .fiuictiou,  and    Slu.-.rt    lost    no  time  in    at- 
tacking this  post,  upon  which  he  made  a  success- 


fid  raid,  carrying  off  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
booty.  At  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  Stuart's 
cavalry  was  cons|iicuous,  and  in  the  Maryland  rai<l 
which  followed,  led  in  advanceof  "Stonewall  "Jack- 
son's corps.  Tlie  knowledge  that  he  had  acquired 
of  the  count  ry  during  the  John  Brown  raid  made  his 
services  parlieularl}'  valuable  on  this  exiicdilion.  At 
the  liattle  of  Sliarpsburg  Gen.  Stuart  was  couspicti- 
oiisly  active,  and  rendered  important  service,  guard- 
ing with  his  artillery  unimportant  eminence  on  Jack- 
son's left,  upon  which  dejiended  the  security  of  the 
Confederate  forces.  He  also  led  the  movement  in 
which  (rcn.  Sumner  and  his  troops  were  repulsed. 
On  Oii.  9tli,  after  a  short  respite,  at  the  Lead  of 
18,000  picked  cavalry,  Gen.  Stuart  started  on  his 
celebrated  raid  on  Chambersburg.  When  the  troops 
had  a.ssembled  to  start,  be  addressed  them  as  follows: 
"  Soldiers,  you  are  about  to  engage  in  an  enterprise 
■which,  to  insure  success,  imperatively  demands  at 
your  hands  coolness,  decision  and  bravery,  implicit 
obedience  to  orders  without  question  or  cavil,  and  the 
strictest  order  and  sobriety  on  the  march  and  in 
bivouac.  The  destination  and  extent  of  this  expe- 
dition had  better  be  kept  to  myself  than  known  to 
you.  Suffice  it  to  .say,  that  with  the  hearty  co-op- 
eration of  officers  and  men,  I  liave  not  a  doubt  of  its 
success — a  success  which  will  reflect  credit  in  the 
highest  degree  upon  your  arms."  Stuart's  men  re- 
sponded enthusia.stically  to  his  address,  and  the  se- 
crecy which  enveloped  the  expedition  served  as  an 
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additional  incentive  to  their  ardor.  The  terms  of 
Stuart's  orders  were  strictly  enforced  during  the 
march.  Nothing  was  disturbed  in  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, but  once  they  entered  Pennsylvania,  the  cap- 
ture of  hor.ses  was  .systemalically  and  diligently 
pushed.  Gen.  Stuart's  raid  on  Chambersburg  was 
a  wonderful  instance  of  the  control  he  had  over  his 
men.  CIiil.  A.  K.  McClure,  who  was  one  of  the 
committee  of  three  citizens  who  surrendered  the 
town  to  the  Confederates,  thus  wrote  of  him:  "  Gen. 
Stuart  .sat  on  his  horse  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  sur- 
rounded by  his  staff,  and  his  command  was  coming 
in  from  the  country  in  large  sipiads,  leading  their 
old  hor.ses  and  riding  the  new  ones  they  had  found 
in  the  stables  thereabouts.  Gen.  Stuart  is  of  me- 
dium size,  has  a  keen  eye  and  w(«iis  immense  sandy 
whiskers  and  moustache.  His  demeanor  to  our  peo- 
ple was  that  of  a  humane  soldier.  In  several  in- 
stances his  men  eonuneneed  to  take  private  iirojierty 
from  stores,  but  they  wi^re  arrested  by  (.Jen.  Stuart's 
provost  guard."  Stuart  was  overjoyed  at,  the  suc- 
cess of  liis  expedition,  and  his  return  march  fnmi 
(.;hambersbiirg  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on 
record.  Within  twenty-seven  hours  he  bad  covered 
eighty  miles,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  en- 
cumbered with  his  artillery  iind  the  hor.ses  that  had 
been  captured,  and  had  forced  a  passage  of  the  Poto- 
mac in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  During  the  entire  march 
tlie  only  casualties  met  willi  were  the  wounding  of 
one  .soldier  and  the  capture  by  the  enemy  of  two 
others,  who  had  dropped  out  of  line.     The  railroad 
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and  public  property  destroyed    in  Chambersbure 
amounted  to  $251,000.     Thirty  U.  S.  government 
omcials  and  citizens  of  prominence  were  captured 
and  forwarded  to  Richmond,   to  be  held  for  the 
exchange  of   imprisoned  Confederate  citizens-  286 
wounded  prisoners  were  paroled,  and  about  1  200 
horses  were  captured.     One  of  the  most  important 
results  of  tlie  expedition  was  the  demoralizing  effect 
it  had  on  the  Federal  cav- 
alry.    This  was  succinctly 
described  by  Gen.   McClel- 
lan,  when  he  said  in  his  re- 
port :"  That  it  was  necessary 
for  him  to  use  all  his  cavalry 
against  Stuart,  and  that  this 
exhausting  service  complete- 
ly broke  down  nearly  all  our 
cavalry  horses,  and  rendered 
a  remount  absolutely  indis- 
pensable before  we  could  ad- 
vance on  the  enemy."  Gen. 
'btuart  guarded  the  extreme  right  of  the  Confederate 
line  at  Fredericksburg.     He  was  with  "Stonewall" 
Jackson  at  Chancellors ville,  and  on  the  nights  of  the 
2d  and  3d  of  May  the  command  of  the  corps  de- 
•volved   on   Gen.   Stuart— A.  P.   Hill,  the  senior  in 
rank,  having  been  disabled  just  after  Jackson  was 
mortally  wounded.     Here  he  displaved  characteris- 
tic valor,  and  personally  led  the   charges  that  re- 
sulted in  carrying  Plazel  Green  Ridge,  the  strategic 
point  that  commanded  the  situation.    His  battle-cry, 
"  Charge,  and  remember  Jackson  !  "  roused  his  men 
to  the  utmost,  and  after  repeated  assaults,  followed  by 
successive  repulses,  the  Confederates  finally  forced 
back  the  centre  line  of  the  Federal  troops,  and  turned 
their  deserted    guns   against   the   retreating  army. 
As  Lee's  army  continued  its  march  northward,  and 
crossed  the  Potomac,  Stuart  guarded  the  flanks  of  the 
advance  columns.  Here  he  met  and  defeated  Gen.  Kil- 
patrick  at  Aldie,  but  was  the  next  day  repulsed  at  Up- 
perville  and  driven  back  to  Ashby  Gap.     Two  days 
later,  at  Middleburg,  after  a  running  fight  of  eight 
miles,  he  was  again  defeated.  He  was  criticised  for  dis- 
regarding an  order  to  cross  the  Potomac  as  advance 
guard  of  the  infantry,  but  held,  instead,  the  gap  in 
the  mountains,  and  through  it  made  a  raid  in  the 
rear  of  the,Federal  army^until  the  close  of  the  three 
days'  fight  at  Gettysburij/\~9tuart  formed  an  effect- 
ive guard  to\the  retreating  forces  of  Gen.  Lee  after 
the  defeat,  arm  by  guarding  the  mountain  passes  he 
secured  a  safeSroute  over  which  the  Confederates 
saved  their  wag-«i  trains  and  artillery.    On  this  duty 
he  encountered  Kilpatrick  and  Buford,  and  engaged 
in  several  hand-to-hand  conflicts  that  served  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  Federal  march.     Afterward  Stu- 
art met  Kilpatrick  and  Buford  on  the  Rappahan- 
nock, at  Culpeper,  and  Jack's  Shop,  but  retired  in 
each  instance.     At  Brandy  Station  he  forced  back 
Pleasonton  and  routed  Davis  at  Buckland.     Stuart 
led  Hill's  corps  against  Grant  at  the  passage  of  the 
Rapidan,  and  by  a  detour  interposed  Sheridan  on  his 
raid  on  Richmond  and  at  Yellow  Tavern  in  an  ob- 
stinate fight  with  that  cavalry  leader.     The  fortunes 
of  war  turned  against  his  forces  only  after  he  had 
himself  received  a  mortal  wound — being  shot  by  a 
fleeing  Federal  trooper  who  had  been  dismounted 
in   the  charge.     Noticing  the  retreating  ranks  of 
his  disorganized  men,  he  cried  to  them,  as  he  was 
carried   from   the  field:  "Go  back!  go  back!  and 
do  your  duty,  as  I  have  done  mine,  and  our  country 
will  be  safe.     Go  back  !  go  back  !  I  had  rather  die 
than  be  whined  !  "     These  words  of  soldierly  en- 
treaty were  tnesjast  he  uttered  on  the  battle-field. 
He  died  at  Richi^ond,  Va.,  June  12,  1864.  t 

BURNSIDE,  Ambrose  Everett,  soldier,  was 
born  at  Liberty,  Ind.,  May  2-3,  1824.  His  father, 
".hough  an  associate  judge  of  the  county  court,  lived 


in  a  log  cabin,  and  was  too  poor  to  give  his  sons 
any  better  education  than  could  be  afforded  by  the 
schools  of  a  new  frontier  town.     Young  Buruside 
attended  these  schools  until  he  was  seventeen  years 
of  age,  when  he  apprenticed  himself  to  a  tailor,  giv- 
ing, however,  his  leisure  time  to  study  and  useful 
reading.     He  early  showed  an  inclination  to  a  mili- 
tary life,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  obtained,  through 
the  friendship  of  Congressman  Caleb  B.  Smitli,  ad- 
mittance to  the  U.  S.  military  academy  at  West  Point, 
N.   Y.     He  was  graduated  in  1847,  and  at  once 
ordered  to  Mexico,  but  the  war  there  was  about  over, 
and  he  was  soon  transferred  to  the  western  frontier, 
where  he  had  several  fights  with  the  Indians.     In 
18.53  he  resigned  from  the  army  to  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  a  breech-loading  rifle,  which  he  had 
invented.     The  weapon  was  formally  reported  on 
by  a  board  of  army  officers,  but  he  failed  to  secure 
its  adoption  by  the  war  department,  and  the  result 
was  bankruptcy.     He  at  once  secured  employment 
at  Chicago,  111.,  in  connection  with  the  Illinois  cen- 
tral railroad,  and  by  economy,  paid  every  dollar  of 
his  obligations.     When  the  civil  war  broke  out.  Gov. 
Sprague  of  Rhode  Island  telegraphed  to  him  to  take 
command  of  the  1st  regiment  of  militia  from  that 
state.     At  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  (July  21, 1861) 
he  commanded  a  brigade,  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
division  of  which  he  was  a  part  endeavored  to  turn 
the  Confedei-ate  left.     The  di- 
vision commander.  Gen.  Hun- 
ter, being  wounded,   Burnside 
took  command  of  it  and  drove 
back  the  enemy.     But  the  lat- 
ter were  reinforced  at  noon  by 
Gen.  Jackson  (who  in  this  action 
won  the  sobriquet  of  "Stone- 
wall ")  and  beat  back  the  Fed- 
erals,   whose  ammunition  had 
given  out.    Aug.  6, 1861,  he  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers;  Oct.  23d  he  was 
ordered  to   organize  a  ' ' coast 
division,"  with  headquarters  at 
Annapolis,   Md.,   and   on  Jan. 
12,  1862,  a  corps  of  12,000  men 
sailed  from    Hampton  Roads, 
Va.,  with  sealed  orders.      By 
Jan.  2.5th  (delays  having  arisen 
on  account  of  storms)  all  the  vessels  of  the  expedi- 
tion had  safely  gotten  through  Hatteras  Inlet  into 
Pamlico    Sound.      On    Feb.    8th  Roanoke  Island 
was  captured  by  Gen.   Burnside's  forces,  and  on 
March  14th  New  Berne,  N.  C,  was  taken  after  a 
sharp  fight.     Later  in  the  season  his  divisions  were 
organized  as  the  ,9th  corps,  he  was  taken  from  the 
command  of  the  department  of  North  Carolina,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  new  corps  was  transferred  to  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  then  under  command  of  Gen. 
]\IcClellan.     When  the  fortunes  of  that  nmch-eudur- 
ing  organization  had  been  spun  out  into  November 
(1862),  and  subsequently  to  the  battle  of  Antietam, 
in  which  Burnside  and  his  corps  had  done  good  ser- 
vice, he  with  great  reluctance  assumed  the  command 
of  the  Potomac  army  (Nov.  10th),  and  a  month  hav 
ing  passed,  which  was  employed  in  reorganizing  it 
in  three  divisions,  a  southern  movement  was  entered 
upon,  and  on  Dec.  13th  a  crossing  of  the  river  Rap- 
pahannock was  effected  by  all  the  national  forces, 
who  then  found  themselves  in 'front  of  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.,  and  confronted  by  Gen.  Lee's  Confeder- 
ates.    In  the  attempt  to  lake  Fredericksburg,  the 
army  of  Gen.  Burnside  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  in 
killed,  wounded  and  missing,  of  13,000  men,  against 
a  loss  by  the  Confederates  of  5,309.     The  Federal 
troops  at  once  crossed  the  river,  and  Burnside  was 
forthwith  relieved  by  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker,  the  for- 
mer being  transferred  to  the  department  of  the  Ohio. 
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Here  he  issued  an  order  (Apr.  13,  1863)  against 
treasonable  offences,  and  by  moans  of  it  Clement  L. 
Vallandigham  was  arrested,  tried  by  a  military  com- 
mission, and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  during  the 
rt'iuaiader  of  the  ^\■ar,  for  making  a  treasonable 
speech.  President  Lincoln  commuted  this  sentence 
to  banishment  from  tlie  country,  and  Vallandigham 
■was  sent  into  the  Confederate  lines.  In  the  month 
of  August  (1863)  Buniside  cmssed  the  Cumberland 
mouutuius  with  18,000  men,  caiitured  Cumberland 
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Gap,  and  occupied  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Here  he  was 
besieged  for  a  month  by  (Jen.  Lougstreet,  and  was 
only  delivered  by  the  approach  of  Sherman's  army, 
which  compelled  the  Confederates  to  withdraw. 
Once  more  relieved  of  command,  Burnside  was  re- 
tvu-ned  to  the  aimy  of  the  Potomac,  now  under  Gen. 
Grant,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  his  old  9th 
army  corps.  They  participated  in  the  battles  of  the 
Wilderness  and  Cold  Harbor,  and  the  operations 
(1864)  against  Petersburg,  Va.  Gen.  Meade  pre- 
ferred charges  against  Burnside,  and  a  military  com- 
mission reported  that  he  was  "amenable  for  want  of 
success."  In  1865  he  resigned  from  the  army,  to 
take  charge  again  of  railway  construction  and  man- 
agement. He  was  chosen  governor  of  Rhode  Island 
m  1866-67  and  '68,  and  theji  declined  another  nom- 
ination, that  he  might  resume  this  occupation.  Jan- 
uary, 1875,  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  was  re-elected  in  1880.  The  manly  sim- 
plicity of  his  character,  his  uprightness  and  single- 
heartedness,  gave  him  a  remarkable  hold  upon  the 
people  of  his  own  sf;ite,  as  well  as  of  the  northern 
states,  and  his  funeral  services  assumed  a  character 
almost  national.  Gen.  Burnside  died  at  Bristol,  R. 
L,  Sept.  3,  1881. 

CORCORAN,  Michael,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Carrowkul,  County  Sligo,  Ireland,  Sept.  21,  1827. 
itis  father  was  a  captain  in  the 
Briti.sh  army.  He  received  a  thor- 
ough English  education,  and  en- 
tered the  Iri.sh  constabulary  when 
but  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  1849, 
from  motives  of  patriotism,  he  re- 
signed his  position  and  emigrated 
to  America,  where  he  settled  in 
New  York  city  and  secured  a  po- 
sition as  clerk  in  the  New  York 
post-office,  and  subsequently  held 
a  clerkshiii  in  the  city  register.  He 
began  his  military  career  when  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  company  I, 
69tk  regiment  of  N.  Y.  S.  M.  This 
i-egiment  distinguished  itself  in  pro- 
tecting the  government  buildings 
during  tlie  quarantine  troubles  in 
New  York  harbor.  Mr.  Coi-C(jran 
was  rapidly  promoted  in  the  ranks 
of  the  company,  pas.sing  through 
successive  grades  until  he  was  elected  colonel  in 
August,  1859.  He  declined  to  order  out  his  regi- 
ment when  the  militia  paraded  in  honor  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  1860.  He  was  ordered  to  be  tried 
by  court-martial  for  this,  and  his  case  was  still  pend- 
ing when  the  civil  war  brf)ke  out.     He  responded  to 


the  first  call  made  by  the  president  for  troops,  and 
went  immediately  to  the  seat  of  war  with  his  regi- 
ment. They  were  sent  into  Virginia,  and  erected 
Fort  Corcoran  on  Arlington  Heights.  The  regiment 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and 
the  beloved  tiorcoran  was  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
oner while  valiantly  directing  the  movements  of  his 
troops.  After  a  year's  confinement  in  the  prisons  of 
Richmond  and  Charleston,  S.  C,  he  was  exchanged. 
He  had  previously  declined  to  accept  his  exchange 
on  the  condition  that  he  would  not  again  take  up 
arms  against  the  South.  He  was  the  object  of  many 
attentions  on  his  way  North,  and  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival in  New  York  city,  where  he  was  enthusiastic- 
ally received,  he  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  declared 
his  intention  to  raise  a  brigade  and  again  take  the 
field  for  the  Union.  He  soon  after  organized  the 
Corcoran  legion,  and  was  made  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  his  promotion  dating  from  the  day  of  his 
capture,  July  21,  1861.  The  Corcoran  legion  was  in 
the  battles  of  the  Nansemond  river  and  Suffolk,  in 
April,  1868,  and  held  the  advance  of  the  enemy  on 
Norfolk  in  check.  His  legion  was  attached  to  the 
army  of  the  Potomac.  Gen.  Corcoran  was  thrown 
from  his  horse  while  riding  witli  his  staff  and  fatally 
injured.  He  died  near  Sawyer's  Station,  Va.,  Dec. 
33,  1863. 

GIIiLMORE,  ftuincy  Adams,  soldier,  was 
born  at  Black  River,  Lorain  county,  O.,  Feb.  38, 
1835,  of  mixed  Scotch,  Irish 
and  German  extraction.  His 
father  was  a  New  Englander, 
born,  in  1790,  on  the  farm 
which  his  father  continued  to 
cultivate  for  many  years,  but 
which  was  finally  exchanged 
for  a  tract  of  1,000  acres  of 
western  reserve  land  in  Ohio. 
Young  Gillmore  happened  to 
be  born  on  the  day  when  John 
Quincy  Adams  was  elected  to 
the  presidency,  and  the  latter 
being  a  favorite  of  his  father, 
he  testified  liis  Joy  by  naming 
the  boy  after  the  successful 
candidate.  Young  Quincy 
grew  up  amid  the  employ- 
ment and  the  atmosphere  of 
rural  life,  and  took  part  in 
the  regular  work  on  the  fai'm, 

obtaining,  as  was  the  case  with  most  country  boys, 
his  education  in  the  winter  months.  He  was  diligent 
in  his  studies  and  a  willing  hand  at  farm  labor.  He 
especially  showed  a  taste  for  mathematics,  and  at  the 
early  age  of  twelve  began  to  question  his  teachers 
in  a  part  of  the  arithmetic  they  had  never  touched 
upon.  His  evident  precocity  induced  his  father  to 
send  him  to  the  Norwalk  academy,  twenty-five  miles 
away  from  his  home,  where  lie  made  great  progress 
in  study.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  his  proficiency 
was  remarkable,  and  was  publicly  recognized  by  his 
appointment  as  teacher  in  a  district  school,  where 
he  taught  for  three  years,  studying  during  two  of 
the  summers  at  the  high  school  in  Elyria,  O.  Having 
completed  his  school  education,  young  Gillmore  de- 
termined to  study  law,  but  had  hardly  begun  to  read 
on  this  subject,  when  the  opportunity  came  to  him 
of  entering  West  Point  military  academy  as  a  cadet. 
He  was  graduated  in  1849  with  all  the  honors,  and 
the  same  year  he  married  Mary  O'Meagher;  leceived 
the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  of  engineers,  and 
was  ordered  to  duty  as  an  assistant  on  the  fortifi- 
cations at  Hampton  Roads.  Here  he  remained  three 
years,  when  he  was  .sent  back  to  West  Point  as  in- 
stractor  in  the  department  of  practical  military  en- 
ginery, and  subsequently  he  was  appointed  treasui'- 
er  and  quarterma.ster  of  the  academy.     On  July  1, 
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1856,  he  was  promoted  to  a  first  lieutenancy  in  tlie 
corps  of  engineers,  and  was  in  charge  of  the  engin 
eer  agency  in  New  York  city  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out.  In  August,  1861,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  captaincy  in  his  own  corps,  and  ap- 
pointed engineer-in-chief  of  the  Port  Royal  expe 
dition  under  Brig-Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman.  He  was  in 
charge  of  the  troops  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Fort 
Pulaski,  as  acting  brigadier-general,  and  the  siege 


resulted  in  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  In  August, 
1862,  Gen  Gillmore  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
a  division  of  troops  in  Kentucky,  and  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  following  year  was  in  command  of  the 
central  division  of  that  state.  At  the  battle  of  Som- 
erset, JIarch  21,  1863,  he  defeated  Gen.  Pegram, 
for  which  success  he  was  brevetted  colonel  in  the  reg- 
ular army,  and  in  the  following  June  he  was  called 
to  the  department  of  the  South,  being  placed  at  the' 
head  of  the  10th  arn\y  corps.  Gen.  Gillmore  con- 
ducted the  siege  operations  against  Charleston,  com- 
prising the  descent  on  Morris  Island,  the  reduction 
and  capture  of  Fort  Wagner,  and  the  bombardment 
and  practical  demolition  of  Fort  Sumter  from 
batteries  two  miles  distant.  Of  the  success  of  Gen. 
Gillmore  in  this  siege.  Gen.  Halleck  said:  "  He  has 
overcome  difficulties  almost  unknown  in  modern 
sieges;  and,  indeed,  his  operations  on  Morris  Island 
constitute  a  new  era  in  the  science  of  engineering  and 
gunnery."  In  1864  the  10th  army  corps,  in  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Gillmore,  was  transferred  to  the  James 
river,  and  on  May  13th  of  that  year,  was  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Drury's  Bluff.  In  July,  1864,  Gen. 
Gillmore  was  in  command  of  two  divisions  of  the 
19th  army  corps  in  the  defence  of  Washington;  and, 
while  conducting  the  pursuit  of  Gen.  Early,  was  se- 
verely wounded  by  a  fall  of  his  horse.  Prom  Feb- 
ruary until  November,  1865,  he  was  again  in  com- 
mand of  the  department  of  the  South.  In  December, 
1865,  he  resigned  his  volunteer  commission,  and  was 
assigned  to  duty  as  engineer-in-charge  of  the  fortifi- 
cations on  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  the  South  At- 
lantic coast,  embracing  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Florida.  In  June,  1868,  he  was  promoted 
to  be  major  of  engineers,  and  in  January,  1874,  was 
made  lieutenant-colonel.  Gen.  Gillmore  received, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war,  the  four  highest 
brevets  in  the  regular  army :  brevet  lieutenant-colonel , 
brevet  colonel,  brevet  brigadier  -  general  and  bre- 
vet major-general,  U.  S.  army.  In  1876  Gen.  Gill- 
more was  one  of  the  judges  at  the  International 
Exhibition,  held  in  Philadelphia,  and  made  two 
special  reports,  viz.,  "Portland,  Roman  and  other 
cement  and  artificial  stone,  "  and  "  Brickmaking  ma- 
chinery, brick  kilns,  perforated  and  enameled  bricks 
and  pavements."  Gen.  Gillmore  has  published  a 
number  of  important  and  valuable  professional 
works,  such  as,  "Siege  and  Reduction  of  Fort  Pu- 
laski, Ga."  (1862);  "Enginery  and  Artillery  Opera- 
tions Against  the  Defenses  of  Charleston,  S.  C." 
(1863);  "Limes,  Hydraulic  Cements  and  Mortars'" 
(1893);  "Roads,  Streets  and  Pavements"  (1876), and 
"  Beton-Coignet  and  other  Artificial  Stone  "  (1871). 


In  1881  Gen.  Gillmore  was  president  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  improvement  commission  and  also  chief 
engineer  of  all  the  defences  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
from  New  York  harbor  to  St.  Augustine,  Pla.  Gen. 
(Jillmore  has  received  from  Rutgers  college  the  de- 
gree of  Ph.D. 

CONBAD,  Joseph.  Speed,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  23,  1833.  After  rect4ving  a 
preparatory  education  he  entered  the  U.  S.  mili- 
tary academy,  and  was  graduated  from  that  institu- 
tion in  1857,  and  assigned,  as  brevet  second  lieutenant, 
to  the  4th  infantry.  On  Dec.  12,  1857,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  2d  infantry,  in  which  he  was  com- 
missioned first  lieutenant  May  14,  1861,  and  captain 
Nov.  1st,  in  the  same  year.  He  waited  for  promotion 
from  this  period  until  Apr.  22,  1879,  when  he  was 
commissioned  major,  and  appointed  to  the  17th  in- 
fantry. Five  years  later,  on  June  27,  1884,  he  was 
promoted  lieutenant-colonel,  and  assigned  to  the 
32d  infantry.  On  Feb.  24,  1891,  he  was  appointed 
colonel,  21st  infantry.  Col.  Conrad  fought  through 
the  civil  war,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  bravery, 
being  brevetted  major  Aug.  1,  1864,  for  gallant 
services  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness.  He  re- 
ceived further  honors  in  connection  with  his  services 
at  the  battle  of  the  North  Anna  river,  Va.,  and 
especially  for  gallant  conduct  under  Gen.  Hancock 
in  1864.  At  the  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  Mo.,  he 
was  seriously  wounded,  and  fought  in  the  battles 
about  Petersburg,  and  at  Deep  Bottom,  and  Ream's 
Station,  Va.  Just  before  his  death  Col.  Conrad  had 
been  ordered  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  his  regiment. 
He  had  been  stationed  at  Fort  Sydney,  Neb.,  when 
he  was  taken  with  his  last  illness,  hut  proceeded  to 
Fort  Randall,  S.  D.,  where  he  died  Dec.  4,  1891. 

EWELIi,  Richard  Stoddert,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  Feb.  8,  1817.  He  en- 
tered the  United  States  military  academy  at  West 
Point,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1840,  and 
was  appointed  to  duty  on  the  western  frontier,  where 
he  served  until  1845,  and  was  then  for  one  year  on 
coast  duty.  His  first  active  service  was  in  the  Mexi- 
can war,  where  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Vera 
Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  Churubusco,  Molino 
del  Rey  and  Chapultepec.  He 
was  brevetted  captain  of  dra- 
goons Aug.  4,  1849,  and  did 
frontier  duty  in  New  Mexico 
in  1850-57,  and  engaged  in  the 
Gila  and  Pinal  Apache  expe- 
ditions in  1857-59,  when  he 
encountered  the  Apaches  in  a 
skirmish  on  the  Gila  river. 
He  resigned  his  commission  in 
the  U.  S.  army  May  7,  1861, 
and  joined  the  Confederate 
forces,  and  served  in  the  Man- 
assas campaign,  1861,  and  was 
engaged  at  White  Oak  Swamp, 
Cedar  Mountain,  Kettle  Run 
and  the  second  battle  of  Man- 
assas in  1862.  He  took  part 
in  the  Maryland  campaign  of 
that  year,  during  which  he 
was  severely  wounded.  He 
was  made  lieutenant-general,  at  the  request  of  Gen. 
Jackson  when  he  was  fatally  wounded,  and  assumed 
command  of  the  2d  corps  upon  the  death  of  that 
general.  He  commanded  Jackson's  veterans  at 
Winchester,  Gettysburg,  the  Wilderness  and  other 
engagements  of  the  campaign.  Gen.  Ewell  and 
his  whole  force  were  captured  at  Sailor's  creek 
Apr.  6,  1865.  He  was  a  bold,  blunt,  honest  soldier, 
and  accepted  in  good  faith  the  inevitable  fall  of 
the  Confederacy — having  for  some  time  foreseen  the 
hopelessness  of  the  cause.  He  died  at  Springfield, 
Tenn.,  Jan.  25,  1873. 
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DECATUR,  Stephen,  naval  officer,  wii<i  born  in 
Sinuepuxent,  Md.,  Jan.  5,  1779,  tUe  sou  of  Stephen, 
naval  dtHjer.  wlio  was  born  in  Newport,  li.  I.,  in 
1751  and  died  in  Frankford,  Pa.,  Nov.  4,  1808.  His 
graudfatber  was  a  French  Protestant,  who  settled  in 
America  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
JStephen.the  father,at  an  earlj'  age  remov  1  to  Phila- 
delphia, became  a  sailing  master  and  dni.  jg  the  wa'- 
of  independence,  as  command 
of  a  privateer,  captured  niimei. 
British  vessels  From  1798  \ 
til  1801  he  was  a  post-captain  in 
the  U.  S.  navy,  and  during  the 
troubles  with  France  commanded 
the  West  Indian  squadron.  Dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life  he 
was  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia. 
InApril,  1798,  Stephen  the  young- 
er was  appointed  a  midshipman 
in  the  U.  S.  navy  and  cruised  on 
the  frigate  United  States  in  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  youth  of 
unusual  talent  and  bravery.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant 
in  1799  and  retained  his  place 
when  the  personnel  of  the  uavy 
was  reduced  by  act  of  congress  in  1801.  When  in 
the  latter  year  the  bey  of  Algiers  declared  war 
against  the  United  States,  a  .squadron  of  four  vessels 
was  .sent  against  him.  Decatur  accompanied  the 
squadron  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Essex,  and  again 
attracted  attention  by  his  skill  and  gallantry.  He  re- 
turned to  the  United  Slates  in  July,  1802,  but  soon 
sailed  a  .secojid  time  for  the  Mediterranean  where  he 
was  given  command  first  of  the  Norfolk  and  later 
of  the  Enterprise,  under  Com.  Preble.  When  the 
Philadelphia  was  captured  and  carried  into  the 
harbor  of  Tripoli,  Decatur  volunteered  to  enter  the 
harbor  and  destroy  her  and  was  finally  given  permis- 
sion to  undertake  the  difficult  and  dangerous  mission. 
He  set  out  from  Syracuse  cm  the  Tripolitan  vessel 
:Mostico,  which  he  had  captured  and  renamed  the 
Intrepid;  arrived  off  Tripoli  Feb.  16,  1804,  and  at 
night,  with  a  picked  crew,  entered  the  harbor  in  boats 
and  boarded  and  fired  the  Philadelphia.  Decatur 
and  his  men  received  tho  fire  of  141  gnus,  but  .suc- 
ceeded in  rowing  back  to  the  Intrepid  in  safety. 
For  his  service  on  this  occasion,  which  Adm.  Nelson 
pronounced  "the  most  daring  act  of  the  age,"  De- 
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catur  was  promoted  to  be  captain  on  ]\Iav  22,  1804. 
He  led  a  division  in  the  attack  on  Tripoii  and  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  officer  )o  the  final  suc- 
cess of  the  American  cause  He  returned  home 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  June,  180.^,  and  was 
everywhere  received  with  the  honors  befitting  a  pop- 
ular hero.  In  1H08  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
court-martial  that  tried  Barron  for  .surrendeiini;  the 
Che.sapeake,  and  suspended  him  from  duty/  In 
1810  he  assumed  command  of  the  .southern  squad- 


ron with  the  United  States  as  his  flag-ship,  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  war  of  1812  encountered,  and  after 
a  brief  engagement  captured,  the  British  frigate 
IVIacedouian.  Early  in  1814  Decatur  was  transferred 
to  the  command  of  a  squadron  which  included  the 
Preside  "  aco'.'k  H'M'net  and  Tom  Bowline,  the 
"'■''-  '■  ig  ship.     A  short  time  afler- 

.,.ent,  without  escort  was  making 
•  ■ity  for  repairs,  she  fell  in  with,  and 
..-ed  M  give  battle  to,  four  British  frigates, 
iibbornly  resisted  capture  and  succeeded  in 
completely  disabling  one  of  her  antagonists,  the 
Endymion,  but,  after  twenty-five  of  her  crew  had 
been  killed  and  sixty  wounded,  was  forced  to  sur- 
render. During  the  war  of  1812  Algiers  violated 
her  treaty  with'the  United  States,  and  in  1815  two 
iJeets,  one  under  Baiubridge  and  the  other  under 
Decatur,  were  sent  to  demand  reparation.  Decatur 
encountered  and  captured  the  Algerian  vessels  Ma- 
shanda  and  Estedio  and  in  June  1815  compelled  the 
bey  to  sign  a  treaty  in  which  he  agreed  never  again 
to  levy  tribute  upon  the  United  States,  and  to  re- 
lease all  the  Christians  whom  he  was  holding  cap- 
tive. Later  Decatur  concluded  similar  treaties  with 
Tunis  and  Tripoli,  demanding  and  receiving  indem- 
nity for  their  encroachments  upcju  American  com- 
merce. This  ended  the  baneful  domination  of  the 
Barbary  powers,  and  for  his  services  Decatur  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  different  Qoimtries  of  Eu- 
rope and  was  warmly  praised  by  President  Madison 
in  his  next  mes.sage  to  congress  In  January,  1816, 
Decatur  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  newly 
created  naval  commission,  and  for  four  years  de- 
voted all  his  energy  and  ability  to  the  growth  and 
improvement  of  the  navy  In  1820  he  was  challenged 
to  a  duel  by  Cimi.  James  Barron,  who  believed  that 
he  had  insulted  him,and  accepted  the  challenge.  They 
met  at  Bladensburg,  j\Id.,  and  Decatur  received  a 
woiuid  which  proved  fatal  a  few  hours  later.  His 
death  provoked  the  deepest  sorrow,  and  his  remains 
were  followed  to  the  grave  in  St.  Peter's  churchyard, 
Philadelphia,  by  an  immcn.se  concourse  of  people^ 
He  died  near  Bladensburg,  Md  ,  March  22,  1820. 

WALKUP,  Liberty,  inventor,  was  born  at  Pine 
Creek,  111.,  July  14,  1844.  He  traces  his  ancestry 
to  John  Spoouer,  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  the 
Plymouth  (Mass.)  colony.  His  early  years  were 
spent  on  his  father's  farm,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  entered  the  Federal  army,  but 
left  it  on  account  of  ill  health  and 
resumed  the  life  of  a  farmer.  la 
1880,  having  lost  his  worldly  pos- 
sessions by  fire,  he  was  thrown  en- 
tirely upon  his  own  resources.  Be- 
ing of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind, 
he  soon  devised  an  article  of  house- 
hold use,  which  he  placed  upon  the 
market  himself,  and  gave  instruc- 
tions for  its  manufacture,  in  this 
way  .somewhat  retrieving  his  fallen 
fortunes.  While  .searching  for  an 
invention  that  might  prove  of  uni- 
versal demand,  the  idea  occurred 
to  him  that  the  paint  bru.sh,  which 
still  retained  its  primitive  form  of 
construction,  might  be  improved. 
Becoming  convinced  that  air  pos- 
sessed a  greal  er  softness  and  elastic- 
ity than  that  obtained  by  the  most 
perfectly  made  brush  of'  hair,  he  gradually  perfect- 
ed the  mechanical  application  of  air  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  pigment,  bought  out  a  competUor  who  had 
been  pursuing  the  same  idea,  and  finally  produced 
the  "  air  brusli."  f<n-  the  use  of  artists,  which  he  pat- 
ented in  1883.  This  brush  is  of  special  use  in  artist's 
work,  enabling  artists  to  gain  effects  in  a  few  hours 
that  formerly  required  days  to  accomplish.     Withia 
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Its  limits  it  is  unrivaled,  and  is  in  universal  demand 
as  tbe  inventor  hoped.  Mr.  Walkup  is  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  aii'-brush  iu  Rockford,  111. 
He  is  also  the  founder  of  the  Illinois  art  school 
which  is  becoming  so  well  and  favorablv  known' 
from  the  success  of  its  graduates. 

MACVICAB,  Malcolm,  educator,  was  born  at 
Douglass,  Argyleshire,  Scotland,  Sept.  30, 1829.  He 
was  oue  of  twelve  childrea,  and  came  with  his  parents 
to  Canada  in  1835.  The  family  settled  on  a  farm 
near  the  town  of  Chatham  in 
western  Outario  His  early  edu- 
cation was  couducted  by  private 
tuition  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
went  to  Toronto  with  a  vounger 
brother,  Donald,  afterward  princ- 
ipal of  the  Presbyterian  college, 
Montreal  Both  entered  Knox 
college  to  study  for  the  ministry 
of  the  Presbyterian  church, where 
ilalcolm  remained  two  years  In 
the  meantime  his  views  on  bap- 
tism underwent  a  change,  and  he 
became  connected  with  the  Bap- 
tist denomination,  and  turned  his 
attention  to  teaching  and  fitting 
young  ]nen  for  matriculation  iu 
the  Toronto  university.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  Baptist  minis- 
try in  18o6.  In  1858  he  eutered 
the  seuior  class  of  Rochester  imi- 
versity,  where  he  was  graduated  the  following 
year,  then,  1859,  he  went  to  Brockport,  N.  Y., 
and  became  a  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Brockport  collegiate  institute,  where,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  oue  year  spent  in  the  Central  high 
school  at  Buffalo,  he  remained  till  1868,  acting  as 
professor  of  mathematics,  associate  principal,  and 
from  April  1864,  as  sole  principal  of  the  school.  As 
a  teacher  he  took  first  rank  from  the  start,  being  full 
of  energy  and  skill  in  devising  new  and  improved 
methods  of  illustrating  and  impressing  the  truth. 
His  enthusiasm  iu  the  class-room  was  a  constant  in- 
spiration to  his  students.  In  August,  1865,  he,  by 
ajipoiutment,  read  a  paper  before  the  convocation 
of  the  University  of  the  state  of  New  York  on  the 
internal  organization  of  academies,  and  was  shortly 
afterward  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  of 
principals  of  academies  in  the  state  to  consider  aud 
report  on  tlie  practical  workings  and  results  of  the 
system  of  regents' examinations  just  being  instituted. 
In  1806  through  his  exertions,  aided  by  Dr.  M  B. 
Anderson,  president  of  the  University  of  Rochester, 
Victor  M.  Rice,  stale  superintendent  of  education, 
and  Judge  Puller  and  others  of  Brockport,  a  bill 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  four  normal  and 
training  schools  was  passed  by  the  legislatiu-e  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  In  devising  plans  for  the  organ- 
ization of  these  new  normal  schools,  the  state  super 
intendent  looked  naturally  to  Prof  Mac  Vicar  for 
assistance.  He  was  therefore  appointed  principal  of 
the  first  of  them  which  was  established.  This  was  lo 
cated  at  Brockport,  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Brockport 
collegiate  institute,  of  which  Prof  MacVicar  vras 
principal,  additional  buildings  and  improved  equip- 
ments having  been  donated  to  the  state  for  the 
pui-pose.  The  school  was  opened  in  the  spring  of 
1867,  under  an  able  staff  of  instructors  His  health 
giving  way,  he  offered  his  resignation  in  1868,  and 
accepted  the  positiira  of  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  the  city  of  Leavenworth,  Kan.  "When  fully  re- 
stored to  health,  he  returned  to  the  east,  and  became 
principal  of  the  new  normal  school  at  Potsdam,  St 
Lawrence  county,  N  Y.  The  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  state  of  New  York  expressed  their  esti- 
mate of  his  ability  and  attainments  by  conferring 


upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  in  the 
summer  6f  1869,  and  his  alma  mater  added  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  the  following  year.  In  1880  Dr. 
MacVicar  accepted  the  priucipalship  of  the  Michigan 
state  normal  school  at  Ypsilauti  where  he  remained 
one  year,  when  he  was  elected  professor  of  apolo- 
getics and  English  Biblical  interpretation  in  the 
Toronto  Baptist  college.  About  this  time  the  Bap- 
tists in  Canada  were  greatly  strengthened  in  their 
religious  enterprises  by  the  zeal  and  liberality  of 
Senator  Wm.  McMaster,  who  afterward  gave  about 
oue  million  dollars  for  the  erection  and  endowment 
of  McMaster  university.  Dr.  MacVicar  was  elected 
first  chancellor  of  the  university.  As  a  student  and 
teacher.  Dr.  MacVicar  excels  in  mathematics,  meta- 
pli3'sics  and  the  natural  sciences.  He  is  the  inventor 
of  the  Tillurian  Globe,  published  by  Andrews  and 
company  of  Chicago,  aud  also  of  other  important 
devices  used  in  illustrative  teaching.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  works  on  mathematics  and  of  a 
"Manual  on  the  Principles  of  Education,"  which 
contains  the  results  of  his  rijjest  thought  and  long- 
continued  investigations  on  this  subject.  As  a 
writer  and  teacher  he  is  characterized  by  originality, 
clearness  and  force.  Iu  1890  Dr.  MacVicar  severed 
his  connection  with  McMaster  vmiversity  to  become 
superintendent  of  education  of  the  American  Baptist 
home  mission  society.  On  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1885,  Dr.  MacVicar  was  married  to  Isabella  MacKay 
of  CLatham,  Out  ,  and  has  a  family  consisting  of 
three  sons  aud  one  daughter. 

DAVENPORT,  Fanny  Lily  Gipsy,  actress, 
was  born  in  London,  Eng.,  Apr.  10, 1850,  daughter  of 
Edward  Loomisand  Fanny  Elizabeth  (Vining)  Dav- 
enport, while  the  parents  were  on  a  professional 
tour.  The  child  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Boston  and  made  her  appearance  as  a  child  in 
"  Metamora,"  at  the  Howard  Atheneum  in  Boston, 
and  spoke  her  first  lines  upon  the  stage  of  Burton's 
theatre  in  New  York  city  on  Feb.  23, 1857,  when  less 
than  seven  years  old.  She  made  her  formal  (lebutasa.a. 
adult  actress,  at  Niblo's  theatre  just  five  years  later, 
playing  the  King  of  Spain  in  "Faint  Heart  Never  "Won 
Fair  Lady."  She  sang  and  danced  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  "Black  Crook,"  and  made  a  most  pleas- 
ing impression  by  reason  of  her 
youth,  beauty  aud  abounding 
spirits  She  was  next  the  sou- 
brette  in  the  st}ong  stock  com- 
pany, at  the  Arch  street  theatre, 
in  Philadelphia,  where  she  soon 
became  popular  In  1869  she 
became  leading  lady  in  Angus 
tin  Daly's  stock  company  at  the 
Fifth  avenue  theatre,  in  New 
York  city,  and  under  this  able 
manager  successfully  laid  the 
foxmdations  of  an  enduring  rep- 
utation. The  list  of  parts  in 
which  she  was  seen  during 
this  period  of  her  profession 
al  career,  was  a  long  and  var 
ied  one,  commencing  with  Lady 
Gay  Spanker  in  "London  As 
surance,"  and  including  the  leading  female  roles 
in  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  "  Maids  as  They  Are, 
and  "Wives  as  They  "Were,"  "The  Good-Natured 
Man,"  "Caste,"  "Surf,"  "Old  Heads  and  Young 
Hearts,"  "The  Belle's  Stratagem,"  "Play,"  "Dia- 
monds," "Merry  "Wives  of  "Windsor,"  "Article  47," 
' '  Fernanda, "  and ' '  Divorce. "  Miss  Davenport's  first 
distinctive  triumph  was  made  as  Mabel  Renfrew,  in 
"Pique,"  at  the  new  Fifth  avenue  theatre,  on  Dec.  14 
1873.  She  began  her  career  as  a  star  in  this  piece 
shortly  afterward  at  Booth's  theatre  in  New  York 
city.      During  the  next  five  years  she  made  annual 
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tours  of  the  country,  being  seen  in  "Macbeth," 
"  As  You  Like  It,"  "  Lady  of  Lyons,"  "  Oliver 
Twisi,"  "  Charity,"  "Camillo,"  "Masks  and  Faces" 
and  "  Frou-Frou  "  Hi-r  impersonation  of  Nancy 
Syki's  was  a  superb  bit  of  realistic  acting  that  made  a 
derp  impression  wlieu  first  seen  and  will  long  bo  re- 
membered. j\Iiss  Davenport  visited  England  in  1882, 
and  plaved  a  successful  London  cugiiuement,  open- 
ing at  Toole's  theatre  Sept.  9,  1883,  \Vliile  abroad, 
she  visited  the  French  dramatist,  Sardou,  and  pur- 
chased of  him  the  American  rights  foi-  the  strong 
and  impressive  play  of  "Fedora."  She  produced 
"  Fedoni  "  at  the  Fourteenth  street  theatre,  in  New 
York  city,  on  Oct.  1,  1888,  her  impersonation  of  the 
title  role  being  a  masterly  piece  of  acting,  and  the 
success  of  the  production  being  immediate  and  pro- 
nounced. The  production  of  "Fedora  "  enijihasized 
the  fact,  ^\'hich  her  former  laboi's  had  made  clear, 
that  Miss  Davenport  was  entitled  to  take  rank  with 
the  foremost  of  living  American  actresses,  and  during 
the  following  five  years  the  play  was  seen  by  largo 
and  delighted  audiences  in  all  the  leading  cities  of 
the  coimtry.  On  IMarch  3,  1888,  at  the  Broadway 
theatre.  New  York  city.  Miss  Davenport  came  for- 
ward in  "La  Tosca,"  a  play  also  written  by  Sar- 
dou. "La  Tosca  "is  a  gloomy  but  virile  and  pro- 
foundly impressive  play,  and  in  it  the  actress  repeat- 
ed the  success  of  ' '  Fedora  "  "La  Tosca "  was  given 
successfully  on  tour  for  two  seasons,  and  then  Miss 
Davenport  was  seen  during  the  season  of  1890-91  in 
a  magnificent  production  of  Sardou 's  "Cleopatra," 
opening  in  New  York  city,  and  appearing  in  it  in 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Chicago.  Miss  Daven- 
port's tours  as  a  star  have  always  been  exceedingly 
profitable.  As  an  actress  s)ie  possesses  great  versa- 
tility. Few  failures  are  to  be  recorded  against  her, 
while  in  many  of  the  roles  which  she  has  created, 
she  stands  witliout  a  rival  in  emotional  powers  of 
the  first  order.  Born  to  the  stage,  she  has  always 
been  u,  constant,  conscientious  and  tireless  worker, 
and  as  a  result  her  advancement  in  the  command  of 
the  resources  and  methods  of  her  art  has  been  con- 
stant and  unretarded.  Miss  Davenport  has  been 
twice  married.  Her  second  husband,  Mr  Melbourne 
McDowell,  a  handsome  and  earnest  actor,  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  all  his  wife's  latest  suc- 
cesses. Miss  Davenport  owns  a  pleasant  country 
seat  near  Canton,  Pa.,  where  she  resides  when  not 
professionally  engaged. 

VINTON,  Alexander  Hamilton,  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  May  2,  1807.  In 
common  probably  with  all  of  this 
name  in  America,  he  was  descended 
from  John  Vinton,  who  settled  at 
Lynn,  Ma.ss.,  in  1648.  His  father, 
David  Vinton,  was  a  merchant  and 
prominent  mason.  Three  of  his 
brothers  were  educated  at  the  U.  S. 
military  academy,  and  attained  em- 
inence—  one,  like  himself,  in  the 
churcli  After  spending  three  years 
at  Brown  University,  he  studied 
medicine  at  Yale,  graduating  in 
1828,and  practiced  till  1832  at  Pom 
fret.  Conn.  Turning  to  the  ministry, 
he  was  graduated  in  1835  fi'om  the 
General  theological  seminary.  New 
York,  was  ordained  deacon  in  1835 
and  priest  in  1836,  and  after  a  year  at 
Portland,  Me.,  was  rectorsuccessively 
of  Grace  church,  Pi-ovidence,  1836- 
42;  St.Paul's,  Boston,! 842-58;  Holv  Trinity, Philadel- 
phia, J858-61;  St  Mark's,  New  York,  1861-70;  and 
Emmanuel, Boston,  1870-77.  After  this  he  was  a  lec- 
turerat  the  Cambridge  P.  E.  divinity  school, with  re.si 
dence  atPortifret,  Conn.  He  declined  the  bishonic  of 
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Texas  in  1857, was  voted  for  in  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
vention of  1862,  and  nearly  elected  by  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1873.  He  had  a  noble  presence,  and  was 
probably  the  finest  reader  of  his  time  He  was  a 
leader  of  the  Evangelical  party,  but  not  in  its  narrow- 
est wing,  Phillips  Brooks  revered  him  as  a  father, 
and  his  many  admirers  considered  him  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  his  church.  Some  of  his  sermons 
appeared  in  1855.  His  degree  of  D  D.  came  fioni 
the  University  of  the  city  o"f  New  York  in  1843,  and 
from  Harvard  in  1853,  He  died  in  Philadelphia, 
Apr.  26,  1881 

WHIPPLE,  Henry  Benjamin,  first  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diot-ese  of  Minnesota  and 
68th  in  the  order  of  the  American  ciiiscojiate, 
was  born  at  Adams,  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y,, 
Feb  15,  1832  He  received  an 
academical  education ;  feeble 
health  inteifered  with  a  college 
course,  and  he  entered  his  fa, 
ther's  store,  taking  an  active  in 
terest  in  politics.  He  married 
Cornelia,  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Wright  of  Jefferson  county,  in 
1843,  and  her  influence  united 
him  to  the  Episcopal  church. 
He  studied  theology,  became  a 
lay  reader  and  deacon  in  1849, 
■and  was  ordaiued  priest  by 
Bishop  Do  Lancey  at  Sacketts 
Harbor  in  1850  As  rector  he  had 
charge  of  Zion  church,  Rome, 
N  Y.,  in  1857  he  removed  to 
Chicago  and  in  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Communion  inaugurated 
the  free  church  system,  inviting 
the  men  in  the  railroad  work- 
shops to  attend  the  services  In  1859  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  Minnesota,  and  was  consecrated  at  Rich- 
mond,Va  ,  on  Oct.  13th,  and  late  in  the  fall  departed 
for  his  new  field  of  labor,  making  the  journey  through 
Minnesota  entirely  by  stage,  for  there  was  not  a  mile 
of  railroad  in  the  state.  He  selected  Faribault,  then 
a  trading  post,  as  his  home,  and  settled  tlicre  in  I860. 
Already  two  clergymen  had  opened  a  scliool  in  a 
rude  shanty  of  one  room,  and  tliis  became  a  theologi- 
cal and  academical  training  scliool  for  both  se,\es. 
The  state  contained  about  20,000  Indians,  and  nnich 
time  was  spent  in  efforts  to  Chri.stianize  tliem,  He 
was  the  father  of  the  red  man,  and  was  familiarly 
known  as  "St  John  of  the  Wilderness."  Mis  jour- 
neys comprised  three  to  fotu-  thousand  miles  each 
year,  with  his  horse  Bashaw,  who,  on  account  of  his 
endurance,  became  almost  as  well  known  as  the 
bishop.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  he  was 
elected  chaplain  of  the  l.st  regiment,  Minnesota  vol- 
unteers, which  post  he  liail  to  decliiK!,  but  he  visited 
the  regiment  while  it  was  in  the  field,  and  he  took 
an  active  part  in  aiding  the  sanitary  commission  and 
in  the  relief  of  soldiers'  widows  and  orphans.  Dur- 
ing the  outbreak  of  the  Sioux  Indians  in  1863, 
Bishop  Whipple  opposed  the  indisciiminate  warfare 
that  was  waged  against  them,  and  himself  visited 
President  Lincoln  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  the  deeply 
wronged  red  men.  He  was  one  of  tliree  commis- 
sioners appointed  in  1865  to  visit  the  various  tribes 
in  Minnesota  and  report  on  their  conditions.  In 
1866,  after  some  months  spent  in  foi'cign  travel  for 
his  healtli,  he  opened  in  his  own  house  a  school  for 
girls,  now  known  as  St.  Mary's;  while  the  school 
established  in  1860  became  two  schools— Sbattnch 
scliool  foi-  boys  and  Seabury  theological  senn'naiy. 
In  1869  the  first  Episcopal  cathedral  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  he  had  laid  the  cornerstone  in  1863, 
was  finished  and  cou,secrated.  In  1870  or  1871  he 
was  offered  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  the 
bisliop's  see  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.     His  unusual 
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acquaintance  with  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest 
and  their  implicit  confidence  in  his  goodness  and 
disinterestedness  ("straight  tongue  "  as  he  was 
called  by  them)  made  him  an  invaluable  counselor 
and  mediator.  He  united  with  other  friends  of  the 
Indians  in  urging  President  Grant  to  reform  the 
system  of  deahng  with  the  Indian  tribes  and  it 
was  changed.  In  1876  he' was  a  member  of  a  com- 
mission who  made  a  treaty  with  the  Sioux  in  order 
that  the  Black  Hills  might  be  thrown  open  to  settle- 
ment. In  1884,  on  tlie  completion  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  labor,  there  were  100  churches  and 
chapels,  in  addition  to  the  schools  of  the  Seabury 
mission,  not  to  mention  the  settlements  of  the  Chris- 
tianized Chippewas  and  Siou.v.  The  election  in 
1886,  of  an  assistant  bishop  relieved  him  in  part  of 
the  enormous  weight  of  accumulating  labor.  In 
1888,  he  preached  the  opening  sermon  in  Westmin- 
ster abbey  at  the  Pan- Anglican  council.  He  received 
the  degrees  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge and  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Durham. 

G-AIiE,  Christopher,  jurist,  was  born  in  York- 
shire, Eng.,  about  1670,  son  of  Rev.  Miles  Gale, 
A.M.,  rector  of  Kighly,  in  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  and 
came  to  America,  settling  in  North  Carolina  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Neither  tra- 
dition nor  record  affords  much  information  as  to  his 
acts  and  services,  and  the  dust  of  time  is  fast  obscur- 
ing the  little  information  possessed.  There  is  a  rec- 
ord that  he  was  justice  of  the  general  court  in  1703, 
thougli  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  held  that 
position  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date;  later  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Provincial  Council  or  Lords 
Proprietors'  deputy,  major  of  militia,  collector  of 
customs,  and  attorney-general.  On  July  1,  1713,  he 
became  chief  justice,  which  position  he  held  until 
1717.  After  an  intermission  of  about  five  years,  dur- 
ing a  large  portion  of  which  time  he  was  absent  in 
England,  he  was  re-instated,  and  held  the  ofliice  until 
1734,  when,  fearing  the  violence  of  the  notorious 
George  Burrington,  governor  of  the  province,  he 
went  to  England  and  laid  before  the  Lords  Proprie- 
tors charges  against  him  of  such  a 
^  nature  that    Burrington  was    re- 

moved. During  Gale's  absence  in 
England,  the  council  over  which 
Burrington  presided  declared  his 
(Gale's)  office  vacated,  but  on  his 
return  he  was  reinstated.  After 
his  reinstatement  as  chief  justice 
he  held  the  position  until  1731,  two 
years  after  the  close  of  tlie  propri- 
etary government,  which  ended  in 
1739.  He  was  the  first  judge  in 
North  Carolina  to  deliver  a  charge 
to  a  grand  jury,  instructing  them 
as  to  their  duties.  On  Feb.  21, 1727, 
Gale  was  appointed  a  commission- 
er to  run  the  boundary  or  "Di- 
viding Line  "  between  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  together  with 
his  son-in-law.  Attorney  -  General 
Little,  Surveyor  -  General  Mose- 
ley,  and  Secretary  Lovick.  Col.  "William  Byrd 
of  Westover,  and  others  acted  as  commissioners  on 
the  part  of  Virginia.  Gale's  term  of  office  as  chief 
justice  ended  in  1729.  After  this  lie  took  but  little 
part  in  the  ailairs  of  state,  tliough  occasionally  his 
name  appears  in  the  public  records  as  collector  of  cus- 
toms, etc.  He  died  at  Edenton,  N.  C.  On  Apr.  4, 
1893,  a  tablet  was  unveiled  afthe  court-house  in  Eden- 
ton, bearing  the  name  of  Christopher  Gale  and  eight 
other  judges  who  had  gone  forth  from  that  historic 
town  to  preside  over  the  highest  tribunals  of  North 
Carolina  and  other  states,  and  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States  as  well.   His  name  alone,  inscribed 


on  this  tablet,  is  the  only  memorial  of  Gale  that  exists, 
but  the  services  of  such  a  man  are  not  destined  to  be 
soon  forgotten.  His  labors  in  the  various  offices  in 
which  he  so  faithfully  served  the  infant  colony  of 
Noi-th  Carolina  in  the  difficulties  incident  to  her  early 
development  left  a  lasting  imprint  u])on  the  history 
of  those  times;  but  the  bare  record  of  lu's  services  is 
all  that  has  preserved  his  name  from  oblivion,  for  no 
historian  has  undertaken  the  task;  even  the  date  of 
his  birth  and  death  being  unknown. 

MELVILLE,  Herman,  author,  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  Aug.  1,  1819.  His  mother  was  a 
Miss  Gausevoort,  and  his  fatlier  was  Allan  Melville,  a 
merchant  of  literary  tastes,  who  had  traveled  exten- 
sively. Herman's  ancestors 
served  in  the  revolutionary  wai', 
his  paternal  grandfather,  Jlaj. 
Thomas  Melvill  ,  having  been 
a,  member  of  the  Boston  "tea- 
party"  in  1775,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  last  American 
who  wore  the  cocked  hat  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  in  1833.  His 
matei-nal  grandfather.  Gen. 
Gansevoort,was  in  Canada  with 
Montgomery,  commanded  Fort 
George  and  Fort  Schuyler  dur- 
ingthe  revolution, and  filled  var- 
ious important  otfices.  In  1837 
Herman  shipped  as  a  common 
sailor  on  a  voyage  to  England, 
and  inl841  he  sailed  onawhaliug 
cruise  to  the  South  Pacific  ocean, 
but  on  account  of  the  cruelty  of 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  he  and  a  companion  made 
their  escape  while  the  ship  lay  at  one  of  the  Marquesas 
Islands.  They  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  native  tribe 
called  the  Typees,  Melville  being  their  captive  for 
four  months,  his  companion  having  made  his  escape 
much  sooner.  Melville  was  rescued  by  the  captain 
and  crewof  an  Australian  whaler,  after  a  bloody  con. 
test.  He  spent  two  years  more  in  the  Pacific,  and  on 
returning  home  published  "Typee:  A  Peep  at  Poly- 
nesia Life  during  a  Four  months  Residence  in  a  Val- 
ley of  the  Marquesas, "  (1846,  New  York  and  London.) 
This  book  tells  the  story  of  his  life  in  the  Marquesas 
Islands,  was  dedicated  to  Chief  Justice  Lemuel  Shaw 
of  the  Massachusetts  supreme  court,  and  was  an  in- 
stantaneous success,  passing  rapidly  through  several 
editions.  Mr  Melville  settled  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  in 
1850,  but  some  time  later  returned  to  New  York 
city  and  accepted  a  position  in  the  custom  house.  In 
1847  he  published  "  Omoo,  a  Narrative  of  A.dventures 
in  the  South  Seas,''  which  also  attained  an  interna- 
tional reputation,  His  other  works  are  ■  ' '  Mardi,  and 
a  Voyage  Thither,"  a  philosophical  romance  (1848); 
"Redburn,"(1848)',  "  White-Jacket,  or  the  Worid  in 
aMan-of-War"(1850);  "Moby  Dick,  or  the  White 
Whale"  (1851);  "Pierre,  or  the  Ambiguities  "  (1852);  ' 
"  Israel  Potter,  nis  fifty  years  of  Exile  "  (1855);  "The 
Piazza  Tales  "(1856);  "  The  Confidence  Man"(1857); 
" Battle  Pieces,  and  Aspects  of  the  War,"  poems 
(1866);and  "Clarel,  aPilgrimage  in  the  Holy  Land," 
a  poem,  (1876).  Mr.  Melville  lived  a  retired  life  for 
many  years.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  had 
printed  for  private  distribution,  a  few  copies  of  two 
books  of  poems,  "John  Marrand  Other  Sailors,"  and 
"Timoleon."  Mr.  Melville  married  a  daughter  of 
Chief  Jtistice  Lemuel  Shaw,  of  Massachusetts.  He 
died  Sept.  38,  1891. 

HA'V^KINS,  Benjamin,  revolutionary  soldier, 
was  born  in  Bute  (now  Warren)  county,  N.  C,  Aug. 
15,  1754,  son  of  Philemon  and  Delia  Hawkins,  of 
English  descent.  His  father  (1717-1801)  served  in 
the  battle  of  Alamanse,  May  16,  1771,  as  aid  to 
Gov.  Tryon,  when  the  latter  with  1,000  troops  de- 
feated 2,000  regulars.     He  was  a  member  of  the 
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general  assembly  for  thirteen  years;  raised  the  first 
volunteer  company  in  Bute  county  for  the  revolu- 
tionary iirmy,  served  as  colonel  and  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  that  ratified  the  national  constitu- 
tion. The  sou  was  sent  to  Princeton  College,  where 
he  remained  until  the  war  of  the  revolution  closed 
the  college  doors,  being  then  in  his  senior  year.  He 
excelled  in  the  classics  and  was  proficient  in  modern 
languages,  especially  in  French.  This  accomplish- 
ment caused  Gen.  Washington  to  press  him  into 
service  as  a  member  of  his  family  and  staff.  In  order 
that  he  might  have  a  trustworthy  aid  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  French  officers.  He  was  at  the 
battle  of  Monmouth  and  in  other  engagements,  and 
was  commissioned  in  1780  to  purcliase  arras  and 
ammunition  for  the  army.  He  was  also  an  active 
member  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  He 
served  in  the  Continental  congress  1781-84  and 
1786-87,  and  acted  as  commercial  agent  for  North 
Carolina.  He  was  appointed  by  congress  on  a 
committee  to  treat  with  the  Cherokees  and  all 
Indians  south  of  them  in  the  United  States.  He 
was  elected,  with  Samuel  Johnson,  one  of  the 
first  IT.  S.  senators  under  the  Federal  constitution, 
and  served  from  1789  to  1795.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  first  trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. At  the  close  of  his  senatorial  term  he  was 
appointed  by  Pres.  Washington  agent  of  the  three 
great  Indian  tribes  and  all  other  Indiana  south 
of  the  Ohio.  He  entered  upon  his  duties  at  Fort 
Hawkins,  Ga.,  in  December,  1796,  and  remained  as 
agent  until  his  death.  He  devoted  all  his  energies  to 
their  improvement;  established  a  large  farm,  built 
mills,  houses,  wagons  and  implements  of  all  sorts. 
Although  he  tendered  his  resignation  to  every 
president  untir  his  death,  his  services  were  considered 
too  valuable  to  be  dispensed  with.  When  Gen. 
Jackson  was  carrying  on  the  Creek  war,  he  raised  a 
regiment  of  his  Indians  and  commanded  them. 
Col.  Hawkins  was  married  to  Lavinia  Downs,  of 
Georgia,  and  left  one  son  and  four  daughters. 
Hawkinsville,  Ga.,  the  headquarters  of  the  agency, 
was  named  in  his  honor.  He  died  there  June  6,  1816. 
BOSSITEB,  Tbomas  Prichard,  artist,  was 
born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Sept.  29,  1818.  He  was 
educated  in  his  native  city,  and 
later  commenced  the  study  of 
painting  with  Nathaniel  Joce- 
lyn.  In  1838  he  began  to 
practice  his  profession,  paint- 
ing chiefly  portraits.  In  1840 
he  went  to  Europe,  studied  for 
six  mouths  in  London,  and 
after  traveling  through  Eng- 
land and  .Scotland  spent  a  year 
in  Paris  studying  in  the  life- 
schools  and  copying  in  the 
Louvre.  In  the  autumn  of 
1841  he  arrived  at  Rome,  and 
having  opened  a  studio  in  the 
Via  Felice  remained  there  for 
five  years,  studying  during  the 
winters  in  the  galleries  and  spending  the  summers  in 
sketching  tours  through  Florence,  Venice,  Naples, 
Switzerland  and  Germany.  Wliile  in  Rome  he 
painted,  among  other  pictures,  "  The  Last  Hours  of 
Tasso,"  "Puritans  Reading  the  Bible,"  "Italy  in 
the  Olden  Time,"  and  "The  Parting  Between  Rutli, 
Orpha  and  Naomi."  About  lH4(i  he  returned  to  the 
United  .Stales  and  settled  in  New  York  city,  where 
he  occiisionally  painted  portraits,  but  was  chiefly  en- 
gaged on  a  series  of  large  Scriptural  and  historical 
pictures,  among  them  "  Miriam  Dancing  Before  the 
Hosts,"  "The  Return  of  the  Dove  to  the  Ark," 
"  Ascension,"  "  Ideals,"  "Jeremiah  the  Prophet," 
and  "The  Jews  in  Captivity."  In  May,  1853,  he 
again  sailed  for  Europe,  visited  England,  Holland, 


Belgium,  the  Rhine,  Germany,  Switzcrlaud,  Italy, 
Sicily  and  Malta,  and  finally  arrived  in  Paris,  re- 
maining there  for  three  years,  and  producing  within 
this  period  "Joan  of  Arc  in  Prison,"  "Wise  and 
Foolish  Virgins,"  "Venice  in  the  Fifteenth  Cen- 
tury," and  other  works.  Some  of  them  were  ex- 
hibited at  the  Universal  exhibition  of  1855,  when  he 
obtained  a  gold  medal.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
awarded  at  the  Salon  a  medal  of  the  third  class.  lu 
1856  he  returned  to  New  York  city,  where  he  re- 
sided for  four  years,  painting  "The  Representative 
Merchants,"  "The  Discoverers"  and  '  The  Home 
of  Washington."  In  1860  he  removed  to  Cold 
Spring,  Hudson  Highlands,  N.  Y.,  where  he  spent 
the  rest  of  his  life,  executing  there  "The  Prince  of 
Wales' Visit  to  the  Tomb  of  Washington";  "  Com- 
ing From  the  Fields";  "Eve";  "Morn,  Noon  and 
Evening  in  Eden" ;"  A  Picnic  in  the  Highlands"; 
"Palmy  Days  at  Mount  Vernon,"  and  a  series  of 
pictures,  '"the  Life  of  Christ."  He  was  elected  an 
associate  of  the  National  Academy  in  1840  and  an 
academician  in  1849.  He  died  at  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y., 
May  17,  1871. 

OVEBTON,  John,  jurist  and  pioneer,  was 
born  at  Louisa  Court  House,  Louisa  CO.,  Va.,  April 
9,  1766.  He  received  a  common  school  education, 
his  family  lacking  the  means  to  send  him  to  college, 
and  afterwards  taught  school  for  several  years.  Bo- 
fore  attaining  his  majority  he  removed  to  Kentucky, 
where  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1787.  He  began  to  practice  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
about  1789,  and  there  became  associated  with  An- 
drew Jackson,  then  district-attorney.  Overton  had 
been  appointed  by  Washington  (who  hiid  just  be- 
come president)  supervisor  of  customs  for  Wash- 
ington county,  N.  C..,  and  he  continued  in  that 
oftice  until  1804,  when  he  was  elected  judge  of  the 
superior  court  of  law  and  equity  of  Tennessee.  At 
that  time  much  confusion  existed  in  regard  to  titles 
to  real  estate,  and  Overton,  who  gave  especial  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  soon  became  a  land-lawyer 
of  acknowledged  eminence.  He  exercised  consid- 
erable influence  in  framing  a  new  system  of  laws, 
based  upon  the  acts  of  1777  and  1783  of  North  Car- 
olina, to  suit  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  new 
community,  and,  while  on  the  bench,  rendered  on 
these  points  decisions  which  became  established 
law  and  were  never  after  controverted  in  the  courts. 
He  held  this  positiou  until  the  abolition  of  the  court, 
on  Jan.  1,  1810.  In  November,  1811,  he  waselected 
a  judge  of  the  .supreme  court  of  the  state,  and  con- 
tinued on  the  bench  until  1816,  when  he  resigned.  He 
wrote  during  this  time  "  Overton's  Reports,"  which 
run  through  a  series  of  years  from  1791  to  1817,  and 
are  valuable  as  a  repository  of  the  land-laws  of 
Tennessee,  now  almost  obsolete.  After  retiring  from 
oflice  Judge  Overton  gave  much  altontiou  to  his 
large  estate,  but  practiced  in  imjiortant  eases.  In 
January,  1819,  in  conjunction  wit.h  Andrew  Jack- 
son and  James  Winchester,  the  proprietors  of  the 
Rice  grant,  he  entered  into  an  agreement,  to  lay  off 
a  town  on  the  Rice  tract.  The  first  conveyance  of 
a  lot  was  made  in  May  of  the  same  year,  and  the 
town  was  cidled  Memphis.  The  name  was  sug- 
gested by  that  of  the  ancient  city  of  the  Pharaohs, 
which  also  .stood  upon  the  banks  of  a  great  river 
that  in  many  respects  resembles  the  Mississippi. 
Judge  Overton  was  a  close  and  life-long  friend  of 
Gen.  Jackson.  He  died  near  Nashville,  Tenn., 
April  12,  1833. 

WINCHESTER,  James,  soldier,  was  born 
near  Westminster,  (!arroll  co.,  Md.,  Feb.  6,  1753. 
He  served  as  a  private  in  Col.  Gist's  regiment,  of  tlie 
Maryland  li^(^  and  for  bravery  on  the  field  was 
steadily  projiiated,  until  he  attained  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. While  covering  the  retreat  of  Washington 
from   Long   Island,    he   was   badly  wounded,   and 
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was  taken  prisoner.  After  a  year's  suffering  ia  the 
English  prison-sliips  he  was  exchanged,  Deo.  32, 
1780,  and  then  served  in  the  South  under  Geu. 
Greene  until  the  end  of  the  struggle,  being  present 
at  all  tlie  principal  engagements  tliat  marked  that 
eventful  period  in  the  South.  He  then  removed  to 
the  West,  and  settled  on  his  large  estate  in  Sumner 
county,  Teun.,  wliere  he  was  married.  Hewasoneof 
the  pioneers  of  Tennessee,  and  together  with  others 
shared  all  the  hardships  and  dangers  incident  to  the 
settlement  of  a  frontier  country.  When  the  war  of 
1812  began  he  was  appointed  brigadier-general  by 
Pres.  Madison,  and  was  ordered  to  the  Northwest, 
where  he  commanded  the  army,  with  headquarters 
at  Detroit,  until  he  was  relieved  by  Gten.  Harrison. 
He  captured  French  Town,  on  Lake  Erie,  twenty- 
two  miles  from  Detroit,  on  Jan.  18,  1813,  but  four 
days  later  (Jan.  23d)  the  British,  under  Gen.  Henry 
Proctor,  retook  the  town,  and  Geu.  AVinchester  and 
his  800  troops  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  The  Rai- 
sin river  massacre  followed,  the  Indians,  under  Proc- 
tor, killing  260  wounded  American  soldiers.  When 
Winchester  was  exchanged,  in  1814,  he  joined  his 
old  friend,  Jackson,  then  in  command  at  Mobile, 
where  he  was  watching  the  British  and  the  Spaniards. 
After  the  defeat  of  Packenham  at  New  Orleans,  he 
resigned  his  commission  and  retired  to  his  farm 
(March  31,  1815).  Since  then  Gen.  Winchester  de- 
voted himself  principally  to  traffic,  being  the  first 
in  tlie  Mississippi  valley  to  employ  steamboats, 
which  he  did  in  the  trade  between  Cairo,  on  the 
Cumberland  river,  and  New  Orleans.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  Judge  Overton  and  Geu.  Jackson  in  the 
purchase  of  the  Rice  grant,  upon  wliich  the  town  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  laid  out  iu  1819,  and  he 
largely  contributed  to  the  development  and  pros- 
pei-ity  of  the  place.  He  was  held  iu  high  respect  by 
his  fellow  citizens,  vs'ho  elected  him  a  member  of 
the  first  state  senate  (1796),  of  which  he  became 
speaker.  Two  years  previous  to  that  he  was  also  a 
member  of  the  legislative  council.  He  died  near 
Gallatin,  Tenn.,  July  26,  1836. 

THOMAS,  John,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Christ- 
adelphians,  or  Clirist's  Brethren,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, England,  April  13,  1805.  He  studied  medi- 
ciue  at  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  London,  and  practiced 
at  Hackney  three  years.  About  1830  he  became 
more  particularly  interested  in  theological  questions, 
and  made  contributions  to  "The  Lancet"  on  the 
subject  of  immortality.  Removing  to  the  United 
Stales  iu  1832,  he  soon  came  into  contact  with  the 
Campbellites,  and  became  imbued  with  their  doc- 
trines. He  assisted  Alexander  Campbell  in  public 
addresses,  and  during  1834-35  he  practiced  medicine 
in  Philadelpliia,  Baltimore  and  Richmond,  at  the 
same  time  preaching  to  Campbellite  congregations. 
Gradually,  however,  he  changed  his  views  from 
those  of  the  'Disciples  of  Christ  until  he  en- 
countered the  violent  opposition  of  Campbell.  About 
1836  Dr.  Thomas  removed  to  Amelia  county,  Va., 
enga"-in"-  there  in  literary  work  aud  preaching.  In 
1839  he  went  to  Long  Grove,  111.,  and  for  two  years 
devoted  himself  to  "farming.  He  then  opened  a 
medical  olflce  at  Hennepin,  and  was  appointed 
lecturer  on  chemistry  iu  Franklin  Medical  C^ollege. 
In  1843  he  lived  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  the  next 
year  at  Richmond,  where  he  held  iiis  first  meetings 
separately  from  the  Campbellites,  his  creed  havmg 
become  widely  divergent  from  theirs.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1847  he  was  baptized  by  a  friend,  at  his  own 
request  into  the  new  belief, 'and  thus  founded  the 
sect  which  he  subsequently  called  "  Cliristadel- 
phians  "  i  e.,  Christ's  Brethren.  This  name  was 
adopted  in  1854  for  distinction  from  the  Christians, 
Whom  they  consider  as  apostates  from  the  original 
religion  of  Christ.  The  tenets  of  the  Christ- 
adelphians    are    much   the    same   as  those  of  the 


so-called  General  Baptists,  except  that  they  believe 
that  the  soul  becomes  immortal  by  supernatural  re- 
generation, and  is  not  so  by  natural  birth.  They 
assert  that  the  faith  of  Christendom  is  made  up  of 
the  fables  predicted  by  Paul  in  3  Tim.  iv.,  4,  and  is 
entirelj'  subversive  of  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered 
to  the  saints.  They  have  no  clergy,  and  no  churches, 
and  their  customs  and  services  are  very  primitive 
and  unostentatious,  any  member  being  eligible  to 
conduct  the  meetings.  Thomas  spent  two. years  in 
England  (1848-50),  lecturing  iu  many  places  and 
before  large  audiences.  He  traveled  and  advocated 
his  views  through  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  made  two  more  visits  to  England.  In  this 
country  he  edited  the  religions  periodicals  "Apos- 
tolic Advocate"  (1833-37);  "Herald  of  the  Future 
Age"  (1845-47),  and  "Herald  of  the  Kingdom" 
(1851-1861),  in  which  he  advocated  his  views.  He 
also  published  "Elpis  Israel "  (1848),  an  exposition 
of  Christadelphiau  doctrines  and  views;  "Eureka" 
(3  vols.,  1851-1868),  an  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse, 
and  "Who  are  the  Christadelphians  ? "  (1869).  He 
died  in  New  York  city,  March  5,  1871. 

WILLIAMS,  Thomas  Scott,  jurist,  was  born 
at  Weathersfleld,  Conn.,  June  26,  1777.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
and  after  studying  law  at  Litchfield,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  February,  1799.  He  commenced  prac- 
tice at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  whence  he  removed  to 
Hartford  in  1803,  and  resided  there 
ever  since.  In  1809  he  became 
attorney  of  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  school  fund,  aud  four  years 
later  was  elected  to  the  general 
assembly  of  Connecticut,  where  he 
represented  the  town  of  Hartford 
for  seven  term.s,  between  1813  and 
1839.  In  1817  he  was  chosen  rep- 
resentative in  congress  from  Con- 
necticut, aud  sat  there  for  two 
years.  In  May,  1839,  Williams  re- 
ceived an  appointment  as  associate 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of 
errors  and  of  the  superior  court, 
and  five  years  later  was  made  chief- 
justice,  in  which  capacity  he  servecj 
until  1847,  his  term  having  expired 
then  by  constitutional  limitation, 
he  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  Hartford,  and  in  1884 
he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Yale  College. 
After  resigning  from  the  bench  he  lived  in  compara- 
tive retirement,  only  occasionally  acting  as  arbi- 
trator or  referee.  He  was  a  presidential  elector  in 
1848;  became  in  the  same  year  president  of  the 
American  Tract  Society;  served  for  twenty  years  as 
president  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  and  was  for  a  long  time  vice-president  of 
the  Insane  Retreat  at  Hartford  and  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Slissious.  He  was  actively  connected  with 
various  other  religious  and  charitable  organizations, 
to  which  he  was  always  a  liberal  donor,  and  to 
which  he  bequeathed  at  his  death  about  $30,000.  He 
died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Dec.  15,  1861,  leaving  a 
much-loved  name  for  his  benevolence. 

GEYER,  Henry  SheflB.e,  senator,  was  boi'u  at 
Frederick,  Md.,  Dec.  9,  1790.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1811,  and  began  the  practice  of  law  in  his 
native  place;  but  enlisted  in  the  war  of  1813,  and  on 
May  30,  1813,  became  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  38th 
infantry.  On  Dec.  25th  of  the  same  year  he  was 
advanced  to  the  position  of  regimental  paymaster, 
and  continued  to  serve  in  the  army  until  1815,  when 
he  was  mustered  out.  He  then  settled  in  the 
frontier  village  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  became 
prominent  as  the  captain  of  the  first  militia  company 
ever  organized  in  the  territory,  and  in  1818  was 
elected  to  the  legislature.     To  the  constitutional  con- 
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vention  of  1820  he  served  as  a  delegate,  and  after 
the  admission  of  Missouri  to  the  Union  was  five 
times  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  acting  as  speaker 
of  the  first  three  general  assemblies.  He  served  as 
one  of  the  revisers  of  the  statutes  in  1825,  and  was 
thus  instrumental  in  the  adoption  of  a  code  of  laws 
at  that  time  much  superior  to  anything  possessed  by 
the  other  western  states.  In  1850  he  was  tendered 
an  appointment  as  secretary  of  war  by  Pres.  Fill- 
move,  but  declined  the  honor,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  defeating  Thomas 
H.  Benton  on  the  fortieth  ballot  by  five  votes.  He 
served  as  senator  from  Marcli  4,  1851,  to  March  3, 
1857,  and  during  his  residence  in  the  national  capital 
became  connected  as  counsel  with  the  noted  Dred 
Scott  case,  A  work  entitled  ' '  Statutes  of  Missouri " 
was  published  by  him  in  1817.  He  died  in  St. 
Louis,  J\[o.,  March  5,1859. 

aUACKENBUSH,  Stephen  Piatt,  naval  offi- 
cer, was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  23,  1823.  He 
was  appointed  midshipman  on  Feb.  15,  1840.  On 
July  11,  1846,  he  was  promoted  passed  midship- 
man; became  master  on  March  1,  1855;  lieuten- 
ant, Sept.  14,  1855,  and  lieutenant-commander, 
July  16,  1863.  During  the  Mexican  war  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  operations  against  Vera  Cruz,  and 
in  1861-62  had  charge  of  the  navy  yard  at  Pen- 
sacola,  Fla.  In  the  civil  war  he  commanded  the 
Delaware,  Unadilla,  Pequot,  Patapsco  and  Mingo 
of  the  blockading  squadron.  He 
covered  Gen.  Ambrose  E.  Burn- 
side's  army  in  falling  back  from 
Aquia  creek  and  the  landing  at 
Roanoke  island,  scattering  a  large 
body  of  Confederate  soldiers,  and 
was  present  at  the  battles  at 
Elizabeth  City  and  New  Berne, 
N.  C.  He  fought  the  Confed- 
erate batteries  and  a  regiment  of 
flying  infantry  at  Winton,  N.  C. , 
which  town,  in  compliance  with 
-,  instructions,  he  destroyed  for  dis- 
playing a  white  flag  as  a  decoy 
for  the  naval  vessels,  Feb.  20, 
1802,  He  was  in  the  encounters 
at  Sewell's  point  landing,  Wilcox 
landing,  and  lost  his  right  leg 
by  a  cannon  shot  at  Malvern 
commanded  the  Pequot.  In  the 
retreat  to  Harrison's  landing  he  covered  the  rear 
guard  of  the  army,  and  afterwards  captured  the 
Princess  Royal,  loaded  with  materials  for  a  new 
Confederate  ironclad  then  being  built  in  Richmond, 
with  machinery  for  shaping  projectiles  and  with  a 
large  quantity  of  quinine.  He  was  then  placed  in 
command  of  the  steam  gun-boat  Unadilla  of  the 
South  Atlantic  squadron,  1863.  In  the  following 
year  he  had  charge  of  the  Patapsco,  of  the  North 
Atlantic  squadron,  and  while  dragging  for  torpe- 
does in  Charleston  harbor  his  ship  was  struck  by  a 
submerged  torpedo,  Jan.  17,  1865,  and  sank  in 
twenty  seconds.  He  escaped,  however.  Subse- 
quently, while  in  command  of  the  steamer  Mingo, 
he  was  protecting  Georgetown,  S.  C,  where,  sus- 
tained by  several  light-draught  vessels,  he  prevented 
the  enemy  from  re-erecting  a  fort.  He  was  pro- 
moted commander  July  25,  1866;  captain,  July  25, 
1871;  commodore,  March  13,  1880;  rear-admiral, 
July  28,  1884,  and  on  Jan.  23,  1885,  was  placed  on 
the  retired  list  of  the  navy.  Adm.  Quackenbush 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  4,  1890. 

OGDEN,  Matthias,  revolutionary  soldier,  was 
born  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  in  1755,  son  of  Robert 
Ogden,  (1710-87)  also  a  native  of  Elizabethtown,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  speaker  of  the 
house  in  1763.  He  was  one  of  the  two  delegates  to 
the  Continental  congress  in  1765  (the  other  being 
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Timothy  Ruggles)  who  refused  to  sign  the  "  Decla- 
ration of  Rights  and  Grievances."  "The  son  took  an 
early  and  decided  part  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
joining  the  army  at  Cambridge,  and  accompanying 
Benedict  Arnold  in  his  celebrated  march  through 
the  wilderness  of  Maine  to  Quebec,  where  he  was 
severely  wounded  during  the  attack.  He  was  after- 
ward appointed  colonel  of  a  regiment,  retaining  the 
command  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Congress 
commissioned  him  a  brigadier-general  for  bravery  in 
the  field.  He  originated  and  commanded  the  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  capture  Prince  William  Henry, 
afterward  William  IV.,  in  March,  1781.  Congress 
granted  him  leave  of  absence  to  make  a  visit  to 
Europe  in  1783,  and  while  in  Europe  he  received 
from  Louis  XVI.  the  honor  of  Le  Droit  du  Tabouret, 
He  was  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  in  1785, 
and  in  1789  a  presidential  elector.  He  was  not  only 
distinguished  as  a  soldier,  but  for  philanthropy  and 
liberality.  He  died  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  March 
31,  1791. 

DU  IiTJTH,  Daniel  de  Grecylon,  explorer, 
was  born  in  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  a  small  town  in 
France,  in  1049,  of  a  noble  family.  Choosing  a  mili- 
tary career,  he  became  a  member  of  the  royal 
guard,  but  the  prospects  of  slow  advancement  did 
not  satisfy  the  amjjitious  youth,  and  he  turned  his 
eyes  toward  the  New  World  with  its  many  possibili- 
ties. He  secured  a  commission  as  captain  and 
joined  his  command  in  Canada.  Family  matters  hav- 
ing compelled  him  to  go  back  to  Prance  in  1674,  he 
enlisted  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army  which  Coude  led 
against  William  of  Orange  and  his  allies,  and  was 
present  at  the  bloody  battle  at  Seneffe,  in  Ilaiuault, 
at  the  close  of  the  season's  campaign  returning  to 
Montreal.  Again  visiting  France,  he  took  part  in 
another  campaign,  but  after  going  back  to  Canada 
resigned  his  commission  in  the  colonial  troops  and 
devoted  his  life  to  explorations  of  the  wilderness, 
being  attracted  by  the  dangers  connected  with  an 
adventurous  life.  He  left  Montreal  on  Sept.  1, 
1678,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  several  French- 
men and  three  slaves,  i)resented  to  him  by  friendly 
Indians  as  guides.  They  wintered  in  the  woods  near 
Lake  Huron,  in  the  following  spring  journeyed 
to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  and  on  July  10,  1679, 
arrived  at  the  chief  village  of  the  Sioux  on  the  edge 
of  Lake  Mille  Lacs,  being  the  first  white  men  ever 
seen  in  that  region.  After  establishing  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  Indians  they  traveled  some  400  miles 
to  the  west  and  north,  reaching  Lake  Winnipeg. 
On  the  way  he  invited  the  Indian  chiefs  he  met  to 
a  council  to  be  held  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior 
on  Sept.  15,  1679.  This  gathering  was  the  first 
friendly  meeting  of  the  Sioux  and  other  tribes  that  is 
recorded  by  history,  and  resulted  in  the  establishing 
of  peace  among  the  heretofore  hostile  tribes.  Du 
Luth  spent  the  winter  among  them,  and  in  June, 
1680,  went  to  Fond  du  Lac,  thence  paddled  up  the 
Brule  river,  crossed  to  the  St.  Croix  and  kept  on  to 
the  Mississippi.  Learning  that  Father  Hennepin 
and  two  companions  were  being  held  prisoners  by 
the  Sioux  he  at  once  proceeded  to  the  place  of  their 
imprisonment,  and  having  secured  their  release  re- 
turned with  them  to  Fond  du  Lac.  He  was  about  to 
resume  his  explorations  when  he  was  accused  of 
engaging  in  the  fur  trade  contrary  to  thelaw,and  he 
went  to  France  to  clear  himself  before  the  minister 
at  Versailles  (March,  1681),  though  there  was  un- 
doubtedly good  reason  for  the  charge.  Upon  his 
return  to  America  he  continued  his  pioneer  work. 
Ordered,  in  1686,  by  Denonville  to  fortify  the  strait 
between  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron,  he  went  th(^re  with 
fifty  men  and  built  a  jialisade  fort  which  they  oc- 
cupied for  some  time.  In  1687  he  joined  Denon- 
ville with  Tonty  and  Durantaye  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Seneca,s,  and  brought  with  him  from  the 
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upper  lakes  a  body  of  Indians.  After  the  Iroquois 
invasion  of  Montreal,  in  1689,  Du  Luth,  with  a 
number  of  Canadians,  attacked  twenty-two  Iroquois 
in  canoes,  killing  eighteen  of  them  and  capturing 
three.  He  commanded  at  Fort  Fronteuac  in  1695 
and  two  years  later  was  placed  in  command  of  a  com- 
pany of  infantry.  He  wielded  a  peculiar  power  ever 
the  Indians.  In  1684  he  caused  two  Indians  who 
had  murdered  several -Frenchmen,  to  be  shot,  heed- 
less of  the  excitement  of  the  crowds  of  savages  who 
surrounded  him  and  his  small  band  of  white  men. 
He  carried  on  the  fur  traffic  under  the  protection  of 
Gov.  Frontenac,  being  assisted  bv  several  merchants. 
•  The  title  of  France  to  the  territory  from  the  mouths 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi  to  the  source 
of  the  Missouri  was  gained  partly  by  his  labors, 
and  it  is  believed  that  he  established  the  first  trading 
post  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior.  He  was  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  earliest  explorers,  if  not  the  first,  of  the 
territory  of  Minnesota,  where  he  located  the  first  trad- 
ing post  at  what  is  now  known  as  Grand  Portage,  and 
he  often  traversed  the  site  of  the  present  city,  founded 
in  1869  and  named  in  his  honor,  Duluth.  His  head- 
quarters were  at  the  base  of  Minnesota  point,  where 
the  first  settlement  of  Duluth  was  made.  The  exact 
place  and  date  of  his  death  are  unknown,  but  from 
a  letter  of  M.  de  Vaudreuil  to  the  French  minister, 
dated  1710,  it  appears  that  he  died  about  1709. 

RIIiEY,  Sennett,  soldier  and  second  territorial 
governor  of  California,  was  born  at  Alexandria,  Va., 
Nov.  27,  1787.  He  received  an  ordinary  English 
education  and  after  engaging  for  a  time  in  clerical 
pursuits  in  Indiana  was,  on  Jan.  "19,  1813,  appointed 
by  Pros.  Madison  an  ensign  of  rifles  in  the  regular 
army.  He  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  on 
March  13,  1813,  and  served  with  great  gallantry 
during  the  war  of  1813.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  captain  on  Aug.  6,  1818.  He  was  engaged  in  the 
operations  against  the  Arickaree  Indians  in  1833; 
was  promoted  to  be  major  on  Sept.  36,  1837,  and 
lieutenant-colonel  on  Dec.  1,  1839,  and  was  brevetted 
colonel  for  his  services  against  the  Seminoles  in 
Florida  on  June  3, 1840.  During  the  Mexican  war 
in  1846  and  1847  he  commanded  the  3nd  infantry, 
under  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  and  later  the  3nd  brigade 
of  Gen.  D.  E.  Twigg's  division  in  the  operations 
against  the  City  of  Slexico.  He  participated  with 
conspicuous  bravery  in  all  of  the  most  important 
battles  of  the  war  and  was  repeatedly  commended  by 
Gen.  Scott.  He  was  brevetted  brigadier-general 
April  1 8,  1847,  and  major-general  Aug.  30, 1847.  In 
1848  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Pacific  and  served  as  military  gover- 
nor of  California  until  the  organization  of  the  state 
government,  in  1850,  which  he  hastened  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power.  On  Jan.  31 ,1850 ,  he  was  promoted 
to  be  colonel  and  commanded  the  1st  infantry  until 
his  death.  Gen.  Riley  was  a  splendid  soldier  and 
his  fairness  and  discretion  proved  of  the  greatest 
value  in  the  most  turbulent  period  of  the  history  of 
California.    He  died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  June  9, 1853. 

EUSTACE,  John  Skey,  revolutionary  soldier, 
was  born  in  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  10,  1760.  He 
was  graduated  at  William  and  Mary  College  in  1776, 
and  entered  the  army  at  an  early  period  of  the  war, 
serving  as  aid-de-camp,  first  to  Gen.  Lee  and  after- 
wards to  Gen.  Greene.  At  the  close  of  the  contest 
he  retired  to  Georgia,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  was  honored  with  the  appointment  of 
adjutant-general  by  the  government  of  Georgia.  In 
1794  he  went  to  France,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  at  a  subsequent 
date  to  the  rank  of  major-general.  In  1797  he  com- 
manded a  division  of  the  French  army  in  Flanders. 
In  1800  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  resided 
in  Orange  county,  N.  Y.  He  was  an  ardent  lover  of 
liberty  and  fond  of  a  military  life.    During  the  later 


years  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  literary 
pursuits,  publishing  *'  Exile  from  Great  Britain  "  in 
1797,  and  many  pamphlets.  He  died  at  Newburgh, 
N.  Y. ,  Aug.  35,  1805. 

DOBBEL,  William,  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Dorrelites,  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  March 
15,  1753,  son  of  a  farmer.  At  an  early  age  he  en- 
listed in  the  English  army,  and  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolutionary  war  came  to  America  with  Bur- 
goyne,  under  whose  command  he  served  at  the  time 
of  his  surrender.  He  then  lived  for  a  time  in  Peters 
ham,  where  he  was  married  to  a  woman  named  Polly 
Chase,  and  later,  in  Warwick,  whence  he  removed 
to  Leyden,  Franklin  co.,  Mass.,  about  1790.  Here 
he  began  to  preach  and  proclaimed  himself  as  a 
prophet  who  came  to  supersede  Christianity.  He 
denied  the  omniscience  of  God,  and  denied  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  and  of  Christians,  declaring  that 
the  only  resurrection  known  to  the  Scriptures  was 
the  change  from  sin  to  righteousness.  He  taught 
that  there  was  a  Messiah  for  every  generation,  he 
being  the  one  for  the  generation  in  which  he  lived ; 
that  life  should  not  be  taken  under  any  circum- 
stances, which  doctrine  placed  his  disciples  in 
wooden  shoes,  and  impelled  them  to  use  tow  cloth  for 
harness,  bellows,  etc. ;  that  strict  honesty  should  be 
practiced  in  all  dealings  among  men,  and  other  sim- 
ilar tenets.  He  was  illiterate  and  had  learned  the 
Bible  by  hearing  it  read  by  his  wife,  but  in  spite  of 
this  fact  he  continued  to  win  followers,  until  his 
sect  was  extinguished  by  physical  force.  At  one  of 
his  meetings,  held  some  time  during  1800,  Dorrel  de- 
clared that  he  was  protected  by  some  mysterious 
power  and  could  not  be  harmed  by  any  mortal.  At 
this  a  spectator,  named  Ezekiel  Foster,  smote  him  to 
the  earth  with  liis  arm,  and  Dorrel  fell  almost  sense- 
less, and  cried  for  mercy.  He  then  renounced  his 
doctrines  in  the  hearing  of  his  confounded  dupes, 
and  afterwards  declared  that  he  had  undertaken 
the  dissemination  of  his  teachings  to  show  how  easily 
the  public  could  be  deluded.  His  followers  soon 
dispersed,  and  Dorrel  lived  in  humble  retirement. 
He  died  at  Leyden,  Mass. ,  Aug.  38,  1846,  from  self- 
imposed  starvation,  which  he  sought  on  the  plea 
that  he  had  lived  long  enough. 

MITCHELL,  Charles  Burton,  senator,  was 
born  at  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  Sept.  19,  1815.  After  being 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Nashville,  in  1833,  he 
entered  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  and  was  graduated  there  in  1836.  Having 
removed  to  Washington,  Ark.,  he  pursued  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  there  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Arkansas  legislature  in  1848, 
and  in  1853  was  appointed  receiver  of  public  moneys 
at  Washington,  retaining  the  office  four  years.  He 
was  elected  a  senator  in  congress  from  Arkansas  for 
a  term  of  six  years,  commencing  March  4,  1861,  but 
was  expelled  by  the  senate  July  11,  1861.  In  the 
Confederate  senate  he  served  from  its  organization 
to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Wash- 
ington, Ark.,  Sept.  30, 1864. 

SHEBIDAN,  Philip  Henry,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  6,  1831,  third  child  of  " 
John  and  Mary  Sheridan,  natives  of  Ireland,  who 
had  emigrated  from  county  Cavan  the  previous  year. 
They  were  devout  Catholics,  and  scrupulously 
reared  their  children  in  that  faith.  They  removed 
to  Somerset,  Perry  co.,  O.,  in  1833,  where  John 
Sheridan  carried  on  a  successful  business  as  contrac- 
tor on  canals  and  macadamized  roads.  Philip 
received  the  usual  advantages  of  the  rural  public 
schools,  and  when  old  enough  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  family  he  was  placed  as  a  clerk  in  the 
store  of  a  Mr.  Talbot  at  a  salary  of  $24  per  year. 
His  employer  took  an  interest  in  the  boy,  taught 
him  mathematics,  and  encouraged  him  to  study 
history.  An  opportunity  to  do  better  being  afforded. 
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lie  entered  the  service  of  Henry  Button,  who 
paid  him  $60  per  year,  which  was  subsequently 
increased  to  $120.  lileanwhile  his  studies  in  matlie- 
matics  and  liistory  were  progressing  with  success, 
and  he  began  to  aspire  to  sometliing  better  tlian 
the  life  of  a  clerk.  Although  too  young  to  enter 
the  Mexican  war,  his  ambition  to  become  a  soldier 
was  aroused,  and  he  applied  for  an  appointment 
to  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
Quite  a  pressure  was  being  brought  upon  Hon. 
Thomas  Ritchey,  member  of  congress  from  his  dis- 
trict, for  tlie  place,  and  he 
says:  "At  last  there  came  a 
letter  accompanied  by  no  tes- 
timonials, no  influential  rec- 
ommendations orappealsf  rom 
wealthy  parents.  It  simply 
asked  that  the  place  might  be 
given  to  the  writer,  and  signed 
■Phil.  Sheridan.'  The  boy 
needed  no  recommendation, 
for  I  knew  him  and  his  father 
before  him,  and  I  appointed 
,  him  at  once."  He  entered 
'  West  Point  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  passed  the 
preliminary  examination  with- 
out trouble.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  Cadet  H.  W.  Slo- 
cum,  of  New  York,  who  was 
his  room-mate,  in  studies  of 
which  he  knew  nothing  upon  his  entry  into  the  in- 
stitution. "The  two  boys  were  very  much  in  ear- 
nest," .says  Gen.  Adam  Badeau,  "and  after  taps, 
when  the  lijilits  were  put  out  and  every  cadet  was 
expected  to  be  in  I)cd,  Slocum  and  Sheridan  were  in 
the  habit  of  hanging  a  blanket  over  the  window,  and 
then  lighting  their  lamp  and  pursuingtheir  studies." 
In  1853,  his  graduating  year,  Sheridan  was  susjiended 
from  the  academy  for  his  action  in  some  trouble 
with  another  cadet,  but  lie  afterward  joined  the 
class  of  18153,  and  was  graduated  with  tliat,  rating 
the  thirty-fourth  in  a  class  of  tiftytwo.  lie  was 
assigned  to  the  1st  U.  S.  infantry,  but  was  soon 
afterward  transferred  to  the  4th.  In  1856  he  was 
stationed  in  Washington  territory,  defending  the 
cascades  of  the  Columbia  river  against  Indians. 
The  enemy  wei'c  posted  on  an  island,  and  troops 
were  landed  under  heavy  fire.  Sheridan  took  a  little 
force  down  tlie  stream,  unpercei\'C(l  by  the  savages, 
cro.ssed  the  I'iver,  and  got  into  their  rear,  and  so 
made  the  success  of  his  manccuvre  praclicable.  The 
circumstances  are  worth  naming,  because  this  kind 
of  action  was  exactly  Avhat  lie  repeated  on  a  larger 
scale  in  some  (jf  the  most  important  battles  of  the 
civil  war.  In  Ma_y,  1801,  he  became  a  captain,  and 
in  December  was  appointed  chi(!f  quartei'master  and 
couiinissary  in  .southwest  Jlissouri,  on  the  staff  of 
jMaj.-Gen.  Curtis.  But  his  attempts  to  abolish  the 
appropriation  of  public  property  to  private  uses 
aroused  op])osition  In  liim  from  officers  of  high  rank, 
which  rcMiltcd  in  the  lescinding  of  his  instructions 
to  his  subordinates,  by  his  superior:  he  asked  to  be 
relieved,  and  was  assigned  to  another  tield.  He  was 
quijilermaster  at  Oi-u.  Halleck's  headquarters  in 
April.  1802,  but  in  response  to  an  application  from 
the  governor  of  Michigan,  who  wanted  an  educated 
soldier  to  command  the  2d  Michigan  cavalry,  Sheri- 
dan was  made  its  colonel,  and  so  received  his  flr.st 
command.  In  the  advance  on  Corinth  he  partici- 
pated in  .several  engagements.  On  June  3,  1862,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  2d  cavalry  brigade 
of  the  army  of  the  Mississippi.  At  the  battle  of 
Booneville,  July  1st,  where  he  was  attacked  by  a 
force  of  the  Confederates  at  least  4,500  strong,  he 
converted  his  defence  into  an  offensive  movement, 
by  detaching  a  part  of  his  force  to  take  his  foe  in  the 


rear  and  flank,  and  the  suriirised  enemy,  utterly 
routed,  fled  from  the  field.  Fur  this  he  received  his 
star,  aud  commission  as  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, dating  July  1st;  and  Oct.  1st  he  found  him- 
self in  command  of  the  11th  division  of  the  army,  and 
on  the  Stli  of  that  month  he  took  part  in  the  sanguin- 
ary battle  of  Perryvillc,  holding  the  key-point  of  the 
position,  and  defending  it  successfully  against  sev- 
eral attacks  of  the  enemy.  In  the  battle  of  Mur- 
freesboro,  or  Stone  river  (Dec.  31,  1862,  and  Jan.  3, 
181)3),  Sheridan  sustained  four  separate  attacks,  and 
four  times  repulsed  the  enemy.  AVhen  compelled 
to  fall  back  from  his  original  position  by  the  exliaus- 
tion  of  his  ammunition,  he  again  engaged  the  ad- 
vancing enemy,  and  fairly  routed  his  forces.  On 
recommendation  of  Gen.  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  the  U.  S. 
commander  in  thiit  engagement,  lie  was  now  made 
major-general  of  volunteers,  dating  from  tlie  first 
day  of  the  battle  of  Stone  river.  He  remained  with 
the  army  of  the  Cumberland  in  its  march  toward  the 
Chickamauga  Creek.  In  the  battle  of  that  name, 
Sept.  19-20^1863,  he  did  his  best  to  beat  back  the 
furious  storm  which  ,so  nearly  desire lyed  the  Federal 
army,  aud  ne\'er  dlsjilayed  more  stubborn  courage 
or  rnilitary  skill  in  a  subordinate  sphere  than  on  that 
eventful  day.  The  battle  of  Chattanooga  or  iMission- 
ary  Ridge  was  fought  two  months  later.  And  it 
was  Sheridan  who,  witli  his  division,  carried  the 
Ridge  under  a  hot  enfilading  fire  from  thirty  ])icccs 
of  Confederate  artillery,  and  a  tempest  of  musketry 
from  well-filled  rifle-pits  on  its  suHiniit;  worked  his 
way  up  to  the  front  till  he  reaclKnl  the  highest 
crest,  and  then  went  thundering  down  the  Ridge 
until  within  500  yards  of  the  lieadquarters  of  tlie 
Confederate  ccmimanding  general,  Bragg.  Tlie 
enemy  was  driven  from  his  artillery,  and  guns  and 
supports  were  captured  together.  Whole  regiments 
threw  down  their  arms;  others  fled  headlong,  the 
national  soldiers  not  waiting  to  reload  their  pieces, 
but  driving  their  enemies  with  stones.  Sheridan 
forthwith  saw  to  it,  moreover,  that  the  results  of  this 
victory  were  secured.  In  this  exploit  123  otflcer.s 
and  1,179  men  bathed  Missionary  l{idge  with  tlieir 
blood.  It  was  here  that  "Phil"  Sheridan  first  at- 
tracted the  marked  attention  of  Geu.  U.  S.  Grant. 
Competent  authority  declares  that  in  this  battle  he 
really  did  as  much  as  in  any  other  to  earn  what 
finally  came  to  him,  the  genci'al- 
sliip  of  the  U.  S.  aimy.  It  was 
but  two  or  three  months  from  this 
that  Grant  was  made  general-in- 
chief,  and  went  East  to  take  com- 
mand there,  in  person.  "  I  want," 
he  said  to  President  Lincoln  and 
the  secretary  of  wM,r,  "an  active, 
energetic  man,  full  of  life  and 
spirit  and  power."  Halleck,  who 
waspre.sent.inquired,  "  How  would 
Sheridan  do  ?  "  "  The  very  man  I 
want!"  said  Grant,  and  telegraphed 
for  him  at  once.  Sheridan  came, 
somewhat  unwillingly,  but  soon 
found  himself  in  a  sphere  of  high- 
est u.sefulne.ss  and  glory.  He  took 
command  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  Apr.'4, 1  .S(i4,and  at  once  set  about 
making  it  a  fighting  force,  rather  than  a  defensive 
picket-line  for  the  infantry  and  artillery.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding events  of  the  sinnmer  he  pioneered  the  course 
of  the  main  army,  seized  important  points, raided  upou 
the  enemy's  (communications,  aud  at  one  time  threat- 
ened Richmond  itself.  In  the  execution  of  his  plan 
he  moved  his  three  divisions  on  a  single  rotid,  mak- 
ing a  column  thirteen  miles  long.  "I  preferred 
this,"  he  said,  "to  the  combinalions  arising  from 
separate  roads,  combinations  I'arely  working  as  ex- 
pected,  aud   geuerally  failing,    unless  subordinate 
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officers  are  prompt  and  fully  understand  the  situa- 
tion. In  his  near  approach  to  Richmond  a  recou- 
noitermg  party  actually  dashed  over  the  outer  works 
ot  the  town  Sheridan  rejoined  the  U.  S.  army  at 
Chesterfield,  Va.,  sixteen  days  after  he  had  lett  it 
In  June,  1864,  he  was  sent  to  cut  the  Virginia  Cen- 
tral railroad,  and  unite  with 
Gen.  Hunter,  then  march- 
ing up  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  it  was  expected 
that  his  movement  would 
draw  oflf  the  Confederate 
cavalry  and  leave  the  James 
river  free  to  the  unimpeded 
passage  of  Gen.  Grant's 
army.  It  did  so,  Sheridan 
having  on  his  route,  how- 
ever, to  fight  a  smart  battle 
at  Trevillian's  Station,  as  he 
also  did  at  Darbytown,  Va., 
in  the  month  of  July.  Here 
his  cavalry  repulsed  a  su- 
perior force  of  infantry,  a 
circumstance  pronounced 
most  unusual  in  recent  war. 
From  May  to  August  he 
had  lost  between  5,000  and 
6,000  men,  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  but  he  had  cap- 
tured more  than  2,000  pris- 
oners. His  cavalry  had  in- 
deed fought  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry, as  he  had  proposed  that 
they  should  do.  He  had 
always  been  the  attacking  party,  and  had  achieved 
almost  constant  success.  'These  things  pointed  to 
him  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  commander-in-chief, 
who  now  wanted  a  general  for  one  of  his  independ- 
ent and  most  important  armies.  And  so  Sheridan 
came  to  the  leadership  of  the  army  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, by  direct  appointment  from  Gen.  Grant,  after 
personally  visiting  Sheridan,  and  without  consulting 
the  government  at  Washington.  In  the  judgment 
of  Gen.  Grant  the  exigency  calling  for  this  action 
was  simply  gravity  itself.  The  advance  of  the 
Confederate  Early  down  the  Virginia  valley  had,  of 
course,  given  rise  to  the  greatest  alarm  at  Washing- 
ton. And  the  possession  of  the  valley  by  the  Con 
federates  kept  open  a  constant  base  of  supplies  for 
the  army  of  Gen.  Lee.  Sheridan  was  ordered  to 
protect  the  national  capital,  to  drive  Early  back — 
then  to  hold  and  strip  the  valley  so  that  it  should 
not  again  serve  as  the.  feeder  of  supplies  to  the  Con- 
federates. In  accordance  with  Gen.  Grant's  instruc 
tions  he  delayed  forward  movement,  and  moved 
cautiously  about  at  the  entrance  to  the  valley,  for 
nearly  six  weeks;  this  he  did  in  order  to  await  the 
time,  soon  likely  to  come,  when  Lee  should  with 
draw  a  part  of  his  forces  from  his  front,  and  he 
should  himself  receive  whatever  reinforcements 
Gen.  Grant  should  be  able  to  afford  him.  Finally, 
Grant  visited  Sheridan  a  second  time,  going  to  him 
direct  from  his  own  army  on  the  James,  with 
out  conference  with  the  Washington  authorities. 
He  found  that  Sheridan  was  prepared  to  move,  and 
that  he  had  a  plan  for  his  movement.  His  visitor 
also  had  a  plan  for  Sheridan,  and  it  was  in  his 
pocket,  but  "Little  Phil  "  was  so  ready  to  advance, 
so  confident  of  success,  and  his  plan  so  matured, 
that  he  gave  him  no  orders  whatever,  save  the  au 
thorization  to  go  forward  when  he  thought  best  to 
do  so.  The  opportunity  came  for  this  when,  on 
Sept.  17th,  his  adversary  divided  his  command,  and 
sent  two  of  his  divisions  to  Martinsburg,  Va. ,  twenty 
two  miles  away.  Sheridan  attacked  him  on  the  19th, 
and  after  a  severe  struggle  scattered  the  enemy  iu 
all  directions,  sending  them  "whirling  through 
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Winchester,"  Va.,  with  a  loss  of  5,500  men,  2,300 
of  whom  were  prisoners.  This  result  led  Gen.  Grant 
to  say:  "I  have  never  since  deemed  it  necessary  to 
visit  Gen.  Sheridan  before  giving  him  orders."  On 
Sept.  23d,  Sheridan,  who  had  pursued  Early,  struck' 
him  again  in  flank  and  rear,  at  Fisher's  Hill,  where 
the  Virginia  valley  is  but  three  miles  wide,  and  six- 
n  guns,  with  1,100  prisoners  fell  into  his  hands, 
flight  of  the  Confederates  continued  during  the 
.-ji^ut,  and  on  the  following  day.  "  Keep  on,"  said 
Grant,  "and  your  good  work  will  cause  the  fall  of 
Richmond."  These  two  victories  made  the  north- 
ern people,  who  had  largely  become  disheartened, 
enthusiastic,  but  caused  corresponding  depression  at 
Richmond,  a  mob  in  that  city  painting  in  derision 
upon  the  fresh  artillery  ordered  to  Early's  support — 
"Gen.  Sheridan,  care  Gen.  Early."  For  the  few 
days  that  followed,  the  Federal  commander  destroyed 
crops  and  mills  throughout  the  valley,  and  when  he 
had  finished  this  work,  he  said,  ' '  The  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia can  now  be  held  with  a  small  force,"  and  rec- 
ommended that  his  command  be  reduced  and  his 
troops  distributed  elsewhere.  It  was  soon  made 
clear  to  him,  however,  that  Gen.  Lee  meant  to  re- 
cover what  he  had  lost;  for  he  now  sent  10,000 
men  to  Early,  with  another  commander  for  his  cav- 
alry, and  when  Sheridan  fell  back  Early  advanced. 
At  Jones  brook,  the  former  delayed  one  day,  how- 
ever, as  he  curtly  said,  to  "settle  this  new  cavalry 
general."  The  fight  came  off  at  once,  with  this 
issue:  "The  enemy,  after  being  charged  by  our 
cavalry,  were  broken,  and  ran;  they  were  followed 
by  our  men  on  the  jump  twenty-si.x  miles,  through 
Mount  Jackson,  and  across  the  North  fork  of  the 
Shenandoah.  Early  lost  eleven  guns  with  caissons, 
battery  forges,  headquarter's  wagons,  and  everything 
else  that  was  carried  on  wheels. "  But  Sheridan  had 
so  thoroughly  devastated  the  valley  that  it  gave  him 
no  supplies,  and  he  was  fifty  miles  from  a  base.  He 
therefore  fell  back  once  more,  this  time  to  Cedar 
Creek,  which  soon  became  historic.  It  was  on  Oct. 
15th  that  he  was  summoned  to  Washington  by  the 


government  for  a  consultation,  and  departed.  As 
he  was  absent,  his  wily  foe,  on  Oct.  19,  1864,  sur- 
prised the  national  forces  in  their  camp,  very  early 
in  the  morning,  and  drove  back  large  portions  of 
them  for  six  or  seven  miles  in  great  disorder,  captur- 
ing eighteen  guns,  and  about  1,000  prisoners.  A 
large  part  of  the  infantry  did  not  even  preserve  a 
company  organization.  Sheridan  had  left  Wash- 
ington on  the  18th,  and  had  slept  at  Winchester, 
twenty  miles  away  from  Cedar  Creek.  Gen.  Adam 
Badeau  has  described  what  followed  with  graphic 
force:  "At  9  o'clock  that  morning  Sheridan  rode 
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out  of  Winchester,  all  unconscious  of  the  danger  to 
his  army.  Soon,  however,  the  sound  of  heavy  bat 
tie  was  unmistakable,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  town 
the  fugitives  came  in  sight  with  appalling  rapidity. 
He  at  once  ordered  the  trains  halted  and  packed, 
and  stretched  a  brigade  of  his  troops  at  Winchester, 
across  the  country,  to  stop  the  stragglers.  Then, 
with  an  escort  of  twenty  men,  he  pushed  to  the 
front.  The  effect  of  his  presence  was  electrical. 
He  rode  in  hot  haste,  swinging  his  hat,  and  shout 
ing,  as  he  passed,  'Face  the  other  way,  boys!  face 
the  other  way! '  And  hundreds  of. the  men  turned 
at  once,  and  followed  him  with  cheers.  After  reach 
ing  the  army  he  gave  some  hurried  directions,  and 

returned  to  col- 
lect the  fugitives. 
He  was  in  major- 
general's  uniform, 
mounted  on  a 
magnificent  horse, 
man  and  beast 
covered  with  dust 
and  foam;  and  as 
he  rose  in  his  stir 
rups,  waving  his 
hat  and  his  sword 
by  turns,  he  cried 
again  and  again: 
'If  I  had  been  here 
this  never  would 
have  happened. 
AVe  are  going  back.  Face  the  other  way,  boys!  face 
the  other  way! '  The  soldiers  recognized  their  gen- 
eral, and  took  up  the  cry:  '  Face  the  other  way! '  It 
passed  along  from  one  to  another,  rising  and  falling 
like  a  wave  of  the  sea,  apd  the  men  returned  in 
crowds,  falling  into  ranks  as  they  came.  They  fol 
lowed  him  to  the  front,  and  many  who  had  fled, 
panting  and  panic-stricken,  in  the  moi'ning,  under 
Sheridan's  lead  had  covered  themselves  with  the 
glory  of  heroes  long  before  night.  Such  a  reinforce- 
ment may  one  man  be  to  an  army. "  With  a  few 
dispositions  by  the  commander  everything  was 
changed;  the  battle  that  ensued  was  lost  to  Early's 
force,  the  captured  guns  were  all  retaken,  and 
twenty-four  pieces  of  artillery  besides.  Gen.  Early 
dehvering  them  as  per  consignment  from  the  Rich 
mond  mob;  1,600  prisoners  were  brought  in,  and 
the  Confederate  general  reported  2,600  killed  and 
wounded;  3,000  men  made  their  way  across  the 
mountains,  and  for  miles  the  line  of  retreat  was  strewn 
with  the  debris  of  a  beaten  army.  The  campaign  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley  had  ended,  Lee  withdrew 
his  troops,  and  the  enemy  made  no  subsequent  at 
tempts  to  invade  the  North.  Sheridan  was  at  once 
made  a  major-general  in  the  U.  S.  regular  army,  in 
President  Lincoln's  words:  "For  the  personal  gal 
lantry,  military  .skill,  and  just  confidence  in  the 
courage  and  gallantry  of  your  troops,  displayed  by 
you  on  Oct.  19th,  at  Cedar  Run,  whereby,  under  the 
blessing  of  Providence,  your  routed  army  was  re 
oi-ganized,  a  great  national  disaster  averted,  and  a 
brilliant  victory  achieved  over  the  rebels  for  the 
third  time  iu  pitched  battle  within  thirty  days." 
"It  stamps  Sheridan,"  said  Gen.  Grant,  "  what  I 
have  always  thought  him— one  of  the  able.st  of  gen- 
erals "  And  everything  here  nai'rated  of  the  Shen 
andoah  campaign  had  come  to  pass  in  the  eleven 
weeks  since  Sheridan  took  command  in  the  valley 
During  the  winter  of  1864-65  Sheridan  remained 
near  Winchester,  Va.,  but  as  soon  as  roads  and  rains 
permitted.  Gen.  Grant,  under  whose  direct  command 
he  was  henceforth  to  fight,  ordered  him  to  push  up 
the  Virginia  valley  (to  the  southward),  this  time  not 
to  return.  (For  a  record  of  his  part  in  the  memo- 
rable campaign  by  which  the  civil  war  was  closed, 
sec  article  on  Grant,   U.  S.,  ante).     After  the  war 


Gen.  Sheridan  had  charge  of  the  department  of  the 
Gulf  (July,  1866-March,  1867).  Then  he  was  com- 
mander of  the  department  of  Missouri  (September, 
1867-March,  1868).  His  conduct  of  a  winter  cam- 
paign against  Indians  comes  next  in  his  record,  and 
afterward  his  command  of  the  military  division  of 
the  Mississippi,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  111. 
He  was  made  U.  S.  lieutenant-general  in  1869,  when 
Gen.  Grant  was  elected  president.  In  1870  he  visited 
Europe,  and  saw  the  battle  of  Gravelotte  in  the 
Franco  -  Prussian  war.  The  western  and  south- 
western military  divisions  of  the  United  States  were 
under  his  command  in  1878,  and  when  Gen.  Sher 
man  was  retired  in  1883,  Sheridan  became  general- 
in-chief  of  the  regular  army,  being  the  nineteenth 
officer  who  had  attained  that  rank.  In  private  life 
he  is  declared  to  have  been  worthy  of  admiration 
and  esteem.  In  1879  he  was  married  to  Irene, 
daughter  of  Gen.  H.  Rucker  of  the  U.  S.  army.  He 
died  at  Nonquitt,  Mass.,  Aug.  5,  1888. 

MEADE,  George  Gordon,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Cadiz,  Spain,  Dec.  31,  1815.  He  was  the  son  of 
Richard  Worsam  Meade,  a  merchant  of  Philadel- 
phia, who  established  himself  in  Cadiz,  where  he 
conducted  a  mercantile  and  shipping  business,  while, 
during  the  period  between  1805  and  1816,  he  was 
United  States  naval  agent  at  that  port.  George 
Gordon  was  born  in  the  last  year  of  his  father's  in- 
cumbency of  this  office,  and  soon  after,  the  latter, 
who  had  become  involved  in  litigation  growing 
out  of  occurrences  in  the  peninsular  war,  was  im- 
prisoned in  Cadiz  for  two  years  and  with  difficulty 
was  able  to  obtain  his  release  through  the  influence 
of  the  United  States  minister.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  his  family  had  been  sent  back  to  Philadel- 
phia. Out  of  this  Spanish  matter  there  grew  a  very 
remarkable  claim  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Meade,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  and  in  the  prose- 
cution of  which  the  most  celebrated  lawyers  of  the 
country  were  engaged,  including  Webster,  Clay  and 
Choate.  Twice  a  bill  enforcing  the  claim  passed  the 
senate  and  once  it  passed  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, but  not  going  through  both  houses  at  the  same 
session,  it  failed  to  become  a  law.  Notwithstanding 
that  Mr.  Meade  was  sustained  by  a  treaty,  by  docu- 
mentary proofs,  by  a  special  affirmation  of  the  Span- 
ish cortes  and  by  the  royal 
sign  manual,  neither  he  nor 
his  heirs  were  ever  able  to  ob- 
tain the  payment  of  this  claim. 
As  young  Meade  grew  up  he  at- 
tended school  at  first  in  Phil- 
adelphia and  subsequently, 
curiously  enough,  as  a  pupil 
in  a  school  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  which  was  conducted  by 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  afterward 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  ot  the  United  States  and 
who  was  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury when  Meade  was  general- 
in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Po 
tomac.  From  this  school  he 
went  to  an  institution  at  Mount 
Hope,  near  Baltimore.  Md. ,  and 
from  there  he  proceeded  to 
the  West  Point  military  acad 
emy,  where  in  1835  he  was  graduated  with  the 
rank  of  second  lieutenant.  He  was  assigned  to 
the  8d  artillery  and  ordered  to  Florida,  and  there 
he  served  in  the  war  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment against  the  Seminole  Indians.  While  in  Flor- 
ida his  health  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
that  part  of  the  country  in  order  to  save  his  life.  He 
was  detailed  to  conduct  a  party  of  Seminoles  to  a 
reservation  in  Arkansas,  afterward  being  ordered 
to  the  Watertown  arsenal.  Mass  .  and  was  on  ord- 
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nance  duty  there  until  Oct.  26,  1836,  when  he  re- 
signed from  the  army.  Being  offered  the  position 
of  assistant  civil  engineer  to  aid  in  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  Mr.  Meade  accepted 
it  and  remained  there  until  the  following  April,  when 
he  was  appointed  by  the  war  department  to  superin 
tend  a  survey  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  river,  Tex., 
and  also  to  assist  in  the  survey  of  the  delta  of  the 
Mississippi,  both  of  which  duties  he  performed,  be- 
ing thus  occupied  until  February,  1839.  In  1840 
Mr.  Meade  was  employed  in  the  astronomical  branch 
of  the  expedition  which  was  surveying  the  boundary 
line  between  the  United  States  and  Texas,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  assistant  civil  engineer  in  the  survey 
of  the  northwestern  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  British  America.  On  Dec.  31,  1840,  Mr. 
Meade  married  Margaretta,  daughter  of  John  Ser 
geant.  He  continued  the  survey  of  the  northwestern 
boundary  until  the  end  of  1843,  being  appointed  sec- 


ond lieutenant  of  topographical  engineers  May  19, 
1842.  From  1844  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Mexico,  he  was  engaged  in  surveying  in  Delaware 
Bay.  In  Septembei",  1845,  he  joined  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Zachary  Taylor  at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  and  during 
1846,  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and 
Resaca  de  laPalraa,  and  was  one  of  the  force  that  oc- 
cupied Matamoras.  For  brilliant  conduct  in  the  as- 
sault on  Independence  Hill  at  Monterey,  Meade  was 
brevetted  first  lieutenant.  He  was  at  the  siege  of 
Vera  Cruz,  where  he  served  as  one  of  the  aides  of 
Gen.  Robert  Patterson  of  Pennsylvania.  After  the 
close  of  the  war  Lieut.  Meade  was  engaged  in  the 
construction  of  lighthouses,  from  1847  to  1856,  _ex- 
.cept  for  a  brief  period  when  he  was  again  fighting 
the  Seminoles.  He  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant 
of  topographical  engineers  in  1851  and  was  made 
captain  in  1856.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war,  Capt.  Meade  was  engaged  in  the 
northern  lake  surveys,  and  on  Aug.  31,  1861,  was 
appointed  brigadier  -  general  of  volunteers  and  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  2d  brigade  Penn 
sylvania  reserves.  In  the  following  year  he  was  ap 
pointed  major  of  topographical  engineers.  Gen. 
Meade  was  in  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  battles  of 
Mechanicsville,  Gaines's  Mills  and  Newmarket  Cross 
Roads,  and  at  the  latter  engagement  received  a  severe 
wound  which  necessitated  his  being  taken  to  his  home 
in  Philadelphia.  Here,  after  treatment,  he  gradually 
recovered,  when  he  rejoined  the  army  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  29th  and  30th 
of  August,  1862.  When  Lee  invaded  Maryland, 
Gen.  Meade  commanded  the  Pennsylvania  reserves, 
and  was  at  the  battle  of  South  Mountain.  At  Antie- 
tam,  McClellan  placed  him  in  command  of  the  1st 
corps  when  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker  was  wounded,  a 
special  compliment  to  his  admirable  service  in  that 
engagement.  In  the  autumn  of  1862,  at  Fredericks- 
burg, Meade's  division  succeeded  in  breaking  through 


"  Stonewall "  Jackson's  line,  and  here  Meade  had  two 
horses  shot  under  him.  Finding  his  command  in 
face  of  the  enemy's  reserves,  and  not  being  supported, 
he  was  obliged  to  fall  back.  His  commission  as 
major-general  was  dated  Nov.  29,  1863,  and  on  Dec. 
25th  he  was  given  command  of  the  5th  army  corps, 
which  command  he  held  at  the  battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville.  Gen  Meade  had  loomed  up  so  rapidly  among 
the  Federal  leaders  that  his  promotion  was  more  than 
usually  rapid,  as  the  administration  discovered  his 
peculiar  ability  to  lead  large  bodies  of  men,  and  his 
natural  gift  for  understanding  strategy  and  army 
tactics.  In  June,  1863,  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
was  encamped  about  Fredericksburg,  Md.,  while 
Lee  had  marched  up  the  Cumberland  valley.  Hook- 
er was  in  command,  and  on  the  23d  Gen.  Meade 
was  ordered  to  relieve  him,  a  surprise  to  him  as  it 
was  to  the  country.  Meade  at  once  took  the  offen- 
sive, and  though  but  little  aware  of  the  strength 
either  of  the  enemy  or  of  his  own  forces,  he  began 
to  follow  Lee  on  parallel  lines,  guarding  the  nioun- 
tain  passes  as  he  moved  on,  in  order  to  protect  Bal- 
timore, and  by  forced  marches  on  the  opposite  side 
of  South  Mountain  from  Lee,  gradually  approached 
what  was  to  be  the  field  of  Gettysburg.  Lee  concen- 
trated his  army  on  the  east  of  South  Mountain,  while 
Meade  moved  along  Pike  creek,  throwing  out  his 
left  wing  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gettysburg,  and  as 
the  two  armies  approached  each  other  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  1st,  the  advance-guard  of  the  Confeder- 
ate column  had  a  slight  collision  with  national  cav- 
alry. Gen.  Reynolds  was  in  command,  and  he  at 
once  supported  his  cavalry  with  infantry,  but  these 
found  the  Confederates  in  great  force  and  were 
obliged  to  fall  back  on  the  town,  and  Reynolds  fell, 
mortally  wounded.  As  soon  as  Meade  heard  of  the 
loss  of  this  great  general,  he  ordered  Gen.  Hancock 
to  take  command  at  Gettysburg.  The  latter  made 
the  best  disposition  possible  of  the  two  army  corps 
which  had  already  been  driven  back  by  the  Confed- 


erates, and  being  instructed  by  Meade  to  appoint  the 
place  for  the  battle  which  should  seem  in  his  judg- 
ment best  disposed  for  the  Federal  forces,  he  sent  a 
messenger  to  Meade,  recommending  the  selection  of 
Gettysburg  as  a  defensive  position  and  that  the  Feder- 
al army  should  be  concentrated  there.  Meade  agree- 
ing to  this,  Hancock  occupied  Cemetery  Ridge  during 
the  night,  Lee  being  posted  further  west  on  Semi- 
nary Ridge.  On  the  afternoon  of  July  2d,  Meade  ar- 
rived at  the  front  and  the  Confederates  opened  the 
fight  by  attacking  the  Federal  left  and  left  centre, 
where  they  soon  routed  the  3d  corps ;  strong  reinforce- 
ments coming  up,  the  Federal  troops  seized  Little 
Round  Top,  a  most  important  position.  On  the 
morning  of  the  3d,  Gen.  Ewell  being  entrenched  on 
the  right  of  the  Federal  line.  Meade  attacked  him  and 
succeeded  in  driving  him  out,  whereupon  a  desperate 
artillery  fire  commenced  on  the  part  of  the  Confeder- 
ates, with  145  guns,  which  were  replied  to  by  eighty 
Federal  cannon  on  Cemetery  Ridge.  Just  after  this 
terrible  artillery  fire.  Gen.  Pickett's  division  of  Long- 
street's  corps  made  its  celebrated  attack  on  Meade's 
centre,  his  men  marching  up  almost  to  the  Federal 
lines  under  a  terrific  fire  of  infantry  and  artillery 
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poured  in  on  all  sides,  which  at  length  nearly  annihi- 
lated the  division.  Meade  now  ordered 'an  advance 
on  the  left  of  the  line  and  drove  back  Hood's  division, 
which  ended  the  fight  for  the  day,  and  in  fact  alto- 
gether Both  armies  remained  in  position  during 
the  4th,  on  which  evening  Lee  retreated  to  the  Poto- 
mac, where  he  threw  up  intrenchments.  Meade  fol- 
lowed, but  so  slowly  that  he  did  not  come  up  with 
the  Confederates  until  the  13th,  when  he  would  have 
attacked,  but  decided  against  it  in  deference  to  the 
couclusion  of  a  council  of  war.  During  the  night  of 
the  13tli  the  Confederate  army  crossed  the  river.  The 
battle  of  Gettysbiirg  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
of  modern  times  A  serious  misfortune  was  the  loss 
of  Gen.  John  F.  Reynolds  in  the  beginning  of  the 
action;  and  another  the  fall  of  Gen.  Hancock  at  the 
most  critical  moment,  when  he  was  desperately 
wounded,  though  he  did  not  leave  the  field  until  vic- 
tory was  assured  In  this  terrific  conflict,  for  three 
days  the  largest  aimies  handled  in  modern  warfare 
maintained  a  fierce  and  persistent  struggle.  Moi-e 
than  200  pieces  of  artillery  at  intervals  of  this  dread- 
ful drama  woke  the  echoes  of  the  surrounding  hills. 
The  Confederate  force  engaged  at  Gettysburg  was 
about  78,000  men,  while  tlie  effective  strength  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  is  said  to  have  been  between 
82,000  and  84,000  men,  a  superiority  however,  which 
was  greatly  neutralized  by  the  fatigue  of  long  march- 
es. On  the  Federal  side,  23. 310  were  killed,  wounded, 
or  missing;  no  accurate  account  of  the  Confederate 
loss  was  ever  obtained,  but  it  was  estimated  at  36,000, 
of  which  number  nearly  14,000  were  taken  prisoners. 
Both  Meade  and  Hancock  were  the  recipients  of  uni- 
versal praise  and  admiration  on  the  part  of  their 
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countrymen  for  the  magnificent  handling  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  in  this  conflict.  As  a  reward 
for  his  exi  raordinary  success,  vital  at  this  period  of 
the  war.  Gen.  Meade  was  commissioned  brig'adier- 

feneral  in  the  regular  army,  his  commission  dating 
uly  3,  1863.  During  the  next  six  months,  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  was  kept  comparatively  inactive  un- 
til tlie  series  of  actions  which  began  with  Bristoe's 
Station  and  ended  at  Mine  Run  in  December,  1863. 
Gen.  Meade's  experience  duiing  the  two  years  in 
which  he  held  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac was  the  rever.se  of  that  of  most  of  the  other 
officers  who  filled  the  same  position.  He  met 
with  no  defeat,  while  his  successes,  culminating  in 
the  splendid  victory  at  Gettysburg,  were  highly  cred- 
itable to  his  courage  and  generalship.  Meade  was 
in  every  camjiaign  of  the  ariuy  of  the  Potomac  from 
the  time  of  its  formation,  and  in  every  one  of  its  bat- 
tles, except  two.  On  Aug.  8,  1864,  he  was  promoted 
to  be  major-general  in  the  United  States  army,  and 
as  a  special  honor  was  given  the  command  of  the 
gland  review  which  took  place  in  Washington  after 
the  close  of  the  war.  His  next  service  was  the  com- 
mand of  the  militaiy  division  of  the  Atlantic  until 
August,  1866,  when  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
thedepartment  of  the  East.  IBetweeu  January,  1868, 
and  the  time  of  his  death,  he  commanded  the  mili- 
tary district  embj'acing  Georgia  and  Alabama,  then 
the  department  of  the  South,  which  included  the 


same  states,  with  South  Carolina  and  Florida  added, 
and  at  last,  again,  the  military  division  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. Gen.  Meade  was  a  member  of  the  American 
philosophical  society,  of  the  Pennsylvania  historical 
society,  of  the  Philadelphia  academy  of  natural 
sciences,  and  held  the  degree  of  LL.D  from  Harvard. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners  of  Fairmount 
park,  where  was  dedicated  Oct.  18,  1887,  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  him,  designed  by  Milne  Calden.  Gen. 
Meade  died  in  Philadelphia  Nov.  6,  1873,  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  death  being  pneiunonia,  compli- 
cated by  a  condition  restdting  from  the  bad  wound 
which  he  had  received  at  the  battle  of  Newmarket 
Cross  Roads. 

WABBEN,  Gouverneur  Kemble,  soldier,  was 
born  at  Cold  Spring,  Putnam  county,  N.  Y.,  Jan  8, 
1830.  Entering  the  U.  S.  mili- 
tary academy  in  1846,  he  was 
graduated  in  1850,  was  as- 
signed to  the  topographical 
engineers,  and  was  employed 
in  surveys  on  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi in  1850-54;  and  in  1855-59 
in  the  West,  as  chief  topograph- 
ical engineer  on  Gen.  William 
S.  Harney's  staff,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  railroad  maps  in 
Dakota  and  Nebraska.  He  was 
the  first  explorer  of  the  Black 
Hills.  His  account  of  pre- 
vious "  Explorations  in  the  Da- 
kota Country  "  appeared  in  two 
volumes,  1855-56,  and  that  of 
his  own  work  in  reports  pub- 
lished in  1858  and  later.  In  1859  he  became  as- 
sistant professor  of  mathematics  at  West  Point;  in 
May,  1861,  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  5tli  New  York 
volunteers  (Zouaves),  and  in  August  its  colonel. 
At  Big  Bethel,  June  10th,  he  remained  on  the  field 
to  bring  off  the  body  of  Lieut.  Greble.  After  serv- 
ing before  Y'orktowu,  he  I'eceived  command  of  a  bri- 
gade in  Sykes's  division  of  Porter's  corps,  on  the  right 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  In  that  cainpaign  he 
took  part  in  various  battles,  was  slightly  wounded  at 
Gaines's  Mills,  lost  half  his  regiment  at  Antietam,  and 
was  made  brigadier-general  of  voluuteers  Sept.  36, 
1862.  He  was  engaged  under  Pope  at  Manassas,  and 
under  Burnside  at  Fredericksburg,  Feb.  2,  1863,  he 
was  placed  on  Hooker's  staff  as  chief  of  topographi- 
cal engineers,  and  June  8th  was  appointed  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  At  Gettysburg, 
July  2d,  he  occupied  and  defended  Little  Round  Top, 
the  key  to  the  Union  position.  In  August  he  was 
commissioned  major-gen- 
eral, dating  from  Clian- 
cellorsvilIe,May  3d.  Oct. 
14th  he  repulsed  A.  P. 
Hill  at  Bristoe's  Station, 
and  was  praised  by  Meade 
for  "skill  and  prompt- 
itude." At  Mine  Run, 
Nov.  30th,  he  used  his 
discretion  in  not  carrying 
out  a  movement  ordered 
by  Meade,  and  was  ap- 
proved for  so  doing.  From  the  re- 
organization of  the  army  in  March, 

1864,  he  had  cominand  of  the  5th 
corps,  and  led  it  in  the  bloody  actions 
of  the  Wilderness,  Cold  Harbor,  etc. 
He  had  the  confidence  and  affection 

of  his  men,  and  his  courage  and  ability  were  beyond 
cavil;  but  Sheridan,  who  disliked  his  habit  of  think- 
ing for  himself,  obtained  from  Grant  authority  to 
remove  him  on  occasion,  and  exercised  it  (alleging 
delay  or  failure  to  co-operate)  at  Five  Forks,  Apr.  1, 

1865,  at  the  moment  of  victory  won  by  a  charge 
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which  Warren  led.  He  was  sent  to  Grant,  who 
placed  him  in  command  at  Petersburg.  He  gave  up 
his  volunteer  commission  May  27th,  havingbeen  made 
captain  in  the  regular  army  in  September,  1861,  and 
rnajor  in  June,  1864,  and  having  received  in  succes- 
sion all  the  brevets  up  to  major-general,  but  he  never 
torgot  the  disgrace  of  his  displacement.  A  painful 
controversy  ensued:  he  defended  his  conduct  in  a 
pamphlet  printed  in  1866,  and  asked  for  a  court  of 
inquiry,  which  in  1879  acquitted  him  of  most  of 
Sheridan's  charges.  It  seems  plain  that  he  was  the 
victim  of  prejudice,  and  received  unjust  treatment 
(see  the  "  Century  Magazine  "  for  November,  1889, 
pp.  143-44).  A  soldier  to  the  core,  he  never  left  the 
army,  conducted  various  surveys,  and  reached  the 
grade  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  1879.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.  from  1858,  of  the  National 
academy  of  sciences  from  1876,  and  of  other  learned 
bodies.  He  died  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Aug.  8,  1882. 
Six  years  later  his  statue  was  unveiled  on  the  scene 
of  his  exploit  near  Gettysburg. 

TEBBY,  Alfred  Howe,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  Nov.  10,  1827.  After  a  partial 
course  at  the  Yale  law  school,  he  began  the  practice 
of  law  in  1849,  and  served  from  1854  to  1860  as  clerk 
of  the  superior  and  supreme  courts  of  his  state. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  he  took  the  field  at 
once  with  the  2d  regiment  of  Connecticut  militia, 
of  which  he  had  been  in  command  for  seven  years. 
On  the  expiration  of  the  three  months  for  which  his 
regiment  had  been  called  out  by  President  Lincoln, 
he  organized  the  7th  regiment  o"f  Connecticut  volun- 
teers and  led  them  to  the  front  as  colonel.  He 
assisted  in  Gen.  Thomas -W. 
Sherman's  expedition  against 
Port  Royal  in  1862,  and  was 
soon  after  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  vohmteei's  in  reward 
for  his  services  at  Fort  Pulas- 
ki. From  1863  to  1864  he  took 
part  in  the  operations  against 
Charleston, Forts  Sumter,  Wag- 
ner, and  Giegg,  and  on  James 
Island  and  Stone  river;  and  as 
an  officer  in  the  army  of  the 
James,  was  engaged  at  Chester 
Station,  Drury's  Bluflf,  Ber- 
muda Hundred,  Deep  Bot- 
tom, Fussel's  Mills,  Peters- 
burg, Newmarket  Heights, 
Newmarket  Road,  and  Wil- 
liamsburg Road.  He  was  bre- 
vetted  major-general  of  volun- 
teers, Aug.  20,  1864.  Jan.  15, 
1865,  he  performed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits 
of  the  whole  war,  namely,  the  capture  by  assault  of 
Fort  Fisher  after  the  failure  of  the  first  attempt  un- 
der Gen.  Butler.  He  took  2,000  prisoners,  165  heavy 
guns,  and  a  large  quantity  of  small  arms.  This 
victory  secured  him  a  national  reputation,  and  he 
was  further  rewarded  with  a  brigadiership  in  the 
regular  army,  a  major-generalship  of , volunteers, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  from  congress:  "  To  Brevet 
Maj.-Gen.  A.  H.  Terry  and  the  officers  and  soldiers 
under  his  command  for  the  unsurpassed  gallantry 
and  skill  exhibited  by  them  in  the  attack  upon  Fort 
Fisher,  and  the  brilliant  and  decisive  victory  by 
which  that  important  work  has  been  captured  from 
the  rebel  forces  and  placed  in  the  possession  and  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  for  their 
long  and  faithful  service  and  unwavering  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  the  country  in  the  midst  of  the  great- 
est difficulties  and  dangers. "  He  afterward  assisted 
in  the  capture  of  Wilmington,  and  for  his  services 
there  was  bievetted  a  major-general  in  the  regular 
army.  Since  the  war  he  has  commanded  the  de- 
partments of  Virginia,  Dakota  (when  he  fought  the 
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Sioux  Indians),  and  the  South.  March  3,  1886,  he 
was  promoted  major-general  in  the  regular  army 
to  succeed  Maj.-Gen.  Hancock.  He  retired  from 
the  army  in  April,  1888,  being  at  that  time  in  com- 
mand of  the  division  of  the  Missouri.  He  died  at 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  16,  1890. 

MEIGS,  Montgomery  Cunningham,  soldier, 
was  born  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  May  13,  1816,  the  son  of 
Charles  Delucena  Meigs  and  Mary  Montgomery. 
His  father  was  a  lineal  descendent  of  Vincent  Meigs, 
who  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  in  Connecti- 
cut in  1634.  His  mother's  an- 
cestors settled  at  Eglinton, 
N.  J.,  1702.  Montgomery  C. 
Meigs  was  educated  at  the 
Franklin  institute  and  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
until  he  attained  the  age  of 
sixteen.  He  then  entered  the 
West  Point  military  academy, 
from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1836,  and  was 
commissioned  a  lieutenant  in 
the  1st  artillery.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  engineer  corps, 
and  promoted  a  first  lieutenant 
in  1838,  and  made  captain  in 
1853.  While  serving  in  the  en- 
gineer corps  he  was  employed 
on  the  works  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of 
the  Delaware  river,  and  upon  the  Delaware  break- 
water, under  command  of  Capt.  Delafleld.  He 
assisted  Capt.  Robert  E.  Lee  in  the  surveys  of  the 
harbor  of  St.  Louis  and  the  rapids  of  the  Mississippi 
river  at  Des  Moines  and  Rock  Island,  built  Fort 
Wayne  on  the  Detroit  river,  and  had  charge  of  the 
construction  of  Fort  Montgomery  at  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Champlain.  He  was  superintending  engineer 
of  these  and  other  constructions  from  1831-49.  He 
was  employed  in  the  engineer  bureau  of  Washing- 
ton, D,  C,  from  1849-50.  He  made  the  surveys 
and  plans  for  the  Potomac  aqueduct  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  These  plans  having  been  adopted  by  con- 
gress in  1853,  he  constructed  the  work,  including 
that  triumph  of  engineering  art,  the  Cabin  John  and 
the  Rock  Creek  bridges.  He  was  also  in  charge  of  the 
construction  of  the  wings  of  the  capitol  and  of  its 
iron  dome,  and  of  the  halls  of  the  capitol.  In  1860 
he  was  ordered  to  Florida  to  take  charge  of  the 
building  of  Fort  Jefferson,  but  was  recalled  to 
Washington  in  February,  1861,  and  was  present  at 
the  inauguration  of  President  Lincoln.  In  April, 
1861,  he  was  ordered  by  the  president  to  plan  and 
organize  an  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Pickens, 
Pensacola,  which  was  then  threatened  by  the  Confed- 
erate troops.  This  expedition  saved  Port  Pickens 
and  secured  to  the  United  States  the  im])ortant  har- 
bor of  Pensacola.  Capt.  Meigs  was  commissioned 
colonel  of  the  11th  infantry  on  May  14,  1861;  quar- 
termaster-general, U.  S.  army.  May  15,  1861,  with 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  which  he  held  until  he 
was  retired  as  over  sixty-two  years  of  age,  on  Feb.  6, 
1882.  As  quartermaster-general  he  was  present  at 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  during  the  siege  and 
the  battle  of  Chattanooga.  He  visited  the  armies  of 
tien.  McClellan,  Gen.  Butler,  and  Gen.  Grant  during 
the  operations  on  the  Potomac,  the  James,  and  in 
front  of  Richmond,  and  for  a  time  had  personal 
charge  of  the  base  of  supplies  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac.  He  was  made  a  major-general  on  July  5, 
1864,  and  shortly  afterward  visited  Savannah,  where 
he  met  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  and  refitted  his  army 
at  Goldsborough  and  at  Raleigh.  His  duties  in 
charge  of  the  vast  business  of  equipping  and  supply- 
ing the  large  armies  kept  him  principally  confined 
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to  the  offices  of  the  Quartermaster's  department  at 
Washington,  Subsequent  to  the  civil  war  he  re- 
mained in  WashingtOQ,  and  inspected  the  workings 
of  departments  under  his  supervision.  He  went 
abroad  on  account  of  ill-health  in  1867,  and  again 
in  1875  on  special  service  to  study  the  constitution 
and  government  of  European  armies.  In  1876  he 
was  a  member  of  the  commission  for  the  reform  and 
reorganization  of  the  army,  and  was  also  a  member 
of  the  board  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for 
the  War  Department  building  and  the  National  Mu- 
seum. He  was  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  a  member  of  "the  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Upon  his  retirement,  in  1883,  he  pi'epared  an  ad- 
dress to  his  corps,  in  which  he  said  that  during  the 
civil  war  his  department  "applied  to  the  wants  of 
the  army  over  $1,960,000,000,  and  has  used  this  vast 
sum  with  less  loss  and  waste  from  accident  and  fronr 
fraud  than  has  ever  before  attended  the  expenditure 
of  such  a  treasure."  Later  he  was  the  architect  of 
the  Pension  Bureau  at  Washington,  congress  having 
made  an  appropriation  for  this  building  with  the 
proviso  thati  it  should  be  erected  under  the  super- 
vision of  Gen.  Meigs.  He  was  married  in  Washing- 
ton, May  2,  1841,  to  Louisa,  daughter  of  Com.  .lolin 
Rodgers,  and  had  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  He 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  2,  1892. 

MEIGS,  John  Bodgers,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Wasliiugton,  D.  C,  Feb.  9,  1842,  son  of  Montgom- 
ery C.  and  Louisa  (Rodgers) 
Meigs.  He  was  educated  at 
Columbia  College  and  at  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  where  he  was 
graduated  at  the  head  of  his 
class  in  1863.  Previously,while 
on  a  furlough,  he  had  volun- 
teered in  Capt.  Hunt's  batteiy 
in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  the 
coolness  with  which  he  urged 
the  olficers  and  men  of  other 
organizations  to  retake  their 
positions  and  preserve  the  lines. 
After  graduating  he  was  imme- 
diately appointed  first  lieuten- 
ant of  engineers,  and  was  at 
once  sent  into  the  field.  He 
was  brevetted  captain  U.  S. 
army  Sept.  9,  1864,  and  major 
Sept.  22d  for  gallantry  in  several  actions.  While  serv- 
ing as  Q-eu.  Sheridan's  engineer  officer  he  was  killed 
by  guerillas  near  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  Oct.  3,  1864. 
Sec.  Stanton  spoke  of  him  as  "  one  of  the  youngest 
and  brightest  ornaments  of  the  military  profession." 
HOWLAND,  Benjamin,  senator,  was  born  at 
Tiverton,  R.  I.,  in  1756.  In  early  manhood  he 
served  in  a  number  of  local  offices,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  general  assembly.  In  October,  1804, 
he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  U.  S.  senate, 
taking  the  place  of  Samuel  J.  Potter,  deceased,  and 
serving  until  March  3,  1807.  He  died  in  the  town 
of  his  birth.  May  9,  1821. 

HORSEY,  Outerbridge,  lawyer  and  senator, 
was  born  in  Somerset  county,  Del.,  in  1777.  He 
received  a  classical  education,  pursued  his  legal 
studies  under  the  Hon.  James  A.  Bayard,  and  was 
•admitted  to  the  bar  of  Delaware  in  1807.  He  at- 
tained distinction  in  his  profession,  and  was  for  some 
j-ears  attorney-general  of  Delawai'e.  He  was  a  U.  S. 
.senator  from  Jan.  12,  1810,  to  March  3,  1821.  He 
died  at  Needwood,  Md.,  June  9,  1842. 

CBOOK,  George,  soldier,  was  born  near  Day- 
ton. O.,  Sept.  8,  1828,  sixth  son  of  Thomas  and 
Elizabeth  (Mathews)  Crook,  of  Scotch-German  de- 
scent. He  was  appointed  to  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  and  was  graduated  in  1852. 
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He  was  immediately  assigned  to  the  4th  TJ.  S.  in- 
fantry, and  in  1856  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant. 
He  served  on  frontier  duty,  principally  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  commanded  the  Pitt  river  expedition 
in  1857,  when  he  was  wounded.  In  August,  1861, 
he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  36th  Ohio  volun- 
teers, and  later  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  8d  bri- 
gade of  the  army  of  West 
Virginia.  At  Lewisburg,  on 
May  22,  1862,  he  defeated 
Gen.  Heth,  who  lost  110 
killed  and  wounded,  100  cap- 
tured, and  all  his  artillery. 
He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
Pope's  retreat  and  in  the 
battles  of  South  mountain 
and  Antietam,  and  for  these 
services  was  made  brigadier- 

feneral  of  volunteers.  In 
anuary,  1863,  at  the  request 
of  Gen.  Rosecrans  he  was 
transferred  to  the  army  of 
the  Cumberland,  command- 
ing the  3d  cavalry  division. 
After  the  battle  of  Chicka- 
mauga,  in  September,  he  was  ordered  to  pursue  and 
destroy  the  Confederate  cavalry  force  under  Gen. 
Wheeler,  whom  he  utterly  routed.  In  February,  1864, 
he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  3d  division, 
department  of  West  Virginia,  lying  in  the  Kanawha 
valley,  and  on  May  10th  he  attacked  a  strong  force  at 
Cloyd's  Mountain,  Va.,  under  Gen.  Jenkins,  who 
was  mortally  wounded.  He  lost  126  killed  and  585 
wounded,  and  the  Confederate  loss  was  1,000  men 
killed,  wounded  and  captured.  His  division  led  the 
advance  in  Gen.  Hunter's  movement  upon  Lynch- 
burg, June  16th,  and  covered  the  rear  upon  the  re- 
treat In  July,  1864,  he  was  brevetted  major-gen- 
eral for  his  services  in  this  campaign,  and  after  the 
Shenandoah  valley  campaign  he  was  made  full  ma- 
jor-general. On  Aug.  29th  he  superseded  Gen.  Hunter 
as  commander  of  the  department  of  West  Virginia. 
On  Feb.  21st  Gens.  Crook  andKelley  were  captured 
by  guerillas  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  after  a 
month's  imprisonment  the  former  was  exchanged, 
and  again  assumed  command  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the 
volunteer  service  in  January,  1866.  In  the  follow- 
ing July  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  regular  army,  and  assigned  to  the  district  of 
Boise,  Idaho,  where  he  was  engaged  against  the  In- 
dians until  1872.  In  that  year  he  was  assigned  to 
the  Arizona  district  to  quell  the  disturbances  among 
the  Apaches,  that  had  been  costing  the  government 
$3,000,000  yearly  to  hold  in  check,  and  had  created 
a  constant  reign  of  terror  among  the  scattered  white 
inhabitants.  Gen.  Crook's  first  step  was  to  ofl'er  to 
the  chiefs  an  ultimatum  to  immediately  return  to 
their  reservation  or  "  be  wiped  from  the  face  of  the 
farlh."  When  they  took  no  heed  of  this  summons 
he  fell  suddenly  upon  them  in  their  stronghold  in 
the  Tonto  basin,  inflicting  upon  them  an  overwhelm- 
ing defeat.  In  1875  he  was  ordered  to  the  North- 
west, where  for  two  years  he  conducted  a  success- 
ful campaign  against  the  Sioux  and  the  Cheyennes, 
defeating  them  at  Powder  river,  Wyoming,  1876; 
Tongue  river,  June,  1876;  Rosebud  river,  18'i'7,  and 
at  Slim  Butts,  Dakota.  In  1882  he  was  again  ordered 
to  Arizona.  He  drove  off  the  white  squatters,  miners 
and  stock  raisers  there,  defended  the  Apaches  in 
their  rights  and  encouraged  them  in  agriculture, 
promising  the  protection  and  support  of  the  govern-, 
ment.  In  the  spring  of  1883  the  Chiricahuas  began 
a  series  of  raids  from  their  fastnesses  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Mexican  boundary,  when  Gen.  Crook, 
having  struck  their  trail,    adopted  the  bold  and 
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unprecedented  plan  of  following  it  up  backward 
into  their  mountain  retreat,  surrounding  it,  and  cap- 
turing the  Indians  as  they  came  in  with  their  horses 
and  plunder.  It  was  an  expedition  of  two  months 
into  the  heart  of  almost  inaccessible  mountains,  and 
with  troops  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  enemy,  and 
more  than  half  of  whom  were  the  but  recently  hostile 
Apaches;  but  it  was  successfully  accomplished,  and 
its  success  demonstrates  the  truth  of  two  favorite 
axioms  of  Gen.  Crook— first,  that  in  fighting  Indians 
we  must  adopt  Indian  tactics;  and,  second,  that  if 
we  are  true  to  the  savage,  the  savage  will  be  true  to 
us  The  force  with  which  Gen.  Crook  penetrated 
the  Chiricahua  stronghold  consisted  of  but  one  com- 
pany of  U.  S.  troops,  supported  by  200  Apache 
scouts,  and  guided  by  a  Chiricahua  brave  who  was 
a  deserter  from  the  very  band  of  whom  the  general 
was  in  pursuit.  As  they  passed  through  the  small 
Mexican  towns  on  their  way  to  the  foot  of  the  Sierra 
Madre,  the  inhabitants  crowded  around  the  bearded 
general,  who,  in  cork  helmet  and  suit  of  white  duck, 
was  mounted  upon  a  little  sorrel  mule,  to  express 
their  amazement  that  he  should  trust  the  terrible 
Apaches  with  guns  in  their  hands,  and,  worse  still, 
should  venture  with  them  into  the  mountains,  when 
they  outnumbeied  him  two  to  one.  But  their  fore 
bodings  were  not  realized.  The  Apache  scouts  were 
as  ready  as  the  whites  to  be  led  to  battle,  and  were 
eager  to  assume  the  posts  of  danger;  and  the  Chiri- 
cahua guide  led  the  troops  with  unerring  certainty 
over  trackless  mountains,  along  towering  preci- 
pices, wheie  only  one  man  could  go  abreast,  and  by 
ways  which,  unaided,  they  never  would  have  dis- 
covered, into  the  very  heart  of  the  Indian  country. 
It  was  a  march  of  incredible  hardship,  and  over 
trails  so  rough  that  many  of  the  sure-stepping  pack 
mules  lost  their  footing  on  the  shelving  rocks,  and 
were  plunged  hundreds  of  feet  down  into  the  fright 
ful  abysses  below;  but  at  last  they  reached  the  In 
dian  stronghold.  The  camp  was  surrounded,  but  it 
contained  only  five  braves  and  the  women  and  chil 
dren  of  the  tribe  The  remainder  were  away  on 
raids  against  the  whites.  Only  five  prisoners  were 
taken,  but  these  were  sent  out  with  promises  to  the 
tribe  that  their  lives  should  be  spared  if  they  came 
into  camp  and  surrendered.  The  Indians  knew  that 
Gen.  Crook's  word  could  be  trusted,  and  it  was  not 
many  days  before  he  was  on  his  return  march  with 
375  captives,  and  his  300  Apache  allies,  to  the 
Arizona  boundaiy.  Viewed  from  any  standpoint, 
the  expedition  was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
ever  undertaken  against  the  Indians.  There  was 
scarcely  a  moment  on  Gen.  Crook's  return  march 
through  those  well-nigh  inaccessible  mountains  when 
his  httle  company  of  troops  might  not  have  been  an 
nihilated  by  those  600  of  the  fiercest  and  wildest  tribes 
of  the  Southwest;  but  he  and  his  men  were  abso- 
lutely safe,  for  he  had  won  the  Indian's  confidence 
and  esteem  by  his  unvaiying  course  of  honest,  open 
handed,  and  straightforward  dealing.  This  was  the 
whole  of  his  Indian  policy.  After  conquering  the 
Chiricahuas,  Gen.  Crook  placed  them  upon  arable 
land,  provided  them  with  farming  implements,  in 
structed  them  in  their  use,  and  encouraged  them  to 
work  by  supplying  a  market  for  their  produce.  Thus 
stimulated,  even  the  Chiricahua  warriors  took  to 
tilling  the  soil,  and  when  the  second  outbreak  oc- 
curred in  1885  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  braves 
joined  the  revolt.  On  Apr.  6,  1888,  Gen.  Crook  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  department  of  the  Missouri, 
with  headquarters  at  Chicago.  He  resided  there  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  suddenly  on 
March  21,  1890. 

KORGAN',  George  Washington,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Washington  county,  Pa.,  Sept  30,  1830. 
His  grandfather  was  the  Col.   George  N.  Morgan 
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who  gave  Jefferson  his  first  information  regarding 
Aaron  Burr's  conspiracy.  He  entered  college,  but 
left  before  graduating,  in  1836,  to  enlist  with  his 
brother,  who  was  organizing  a  company  to  hasten  to 
the  relief  of  Texas,  then  struggling  to  gain  inde 
pendence.  On  his  arrival  he  was  appointed  a  lieu 
tenant  in  the  Texas  army,  and  in  a  short  time  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  cap 
tain,  retiring  in  1841  to  enter 
the  U.  S.  military  academy. 
He  left  this  institution,  how- 
ever, in  1843,  and  removed, 
for  some  reason,  to  Mount 
Vernon,  O.,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Mexico,  he  was  asked  to  be 
come  colonel  of  the  3d  Ohio 
volunteers,  and  subsequently 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
loth  U.  S.  infantry.  Under 
Gen.  Scott,  he  took  part  in  the 
engagements  of  Contreras  and 
Churubusco.  At  both  places  he 
was  severely  wounded,  and  won 
marked  distinction  for  his  gal- 
lant conduct,  for  which  he  received  the  public 
thanks  of  the  Ohio  legislature  and  the  brevet  of 
brigadier-general.  He  then  resumed  his  law  prac 
tice  until  1856,  when  he  was  sent  to  Marseilles  as 
U.  S.  consul,  which  post  he  held  for  two  years  until 
appointed  minister  to  Portugal  in  1858.  "Gen.  Mor 
gan  returned  to  the  United  States  after  a  successful 
career  in  diplomacy  in  1861;  was  made  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  commenced  -active  duty 
undei  Gen.  Don  Carlos  Buell.  Assuming  the  com- 
mand of  the  7th  division  of  the  army  of  the  Ohio  in 
March,  1863,  he  assailed  Cumberland  Gap,  Ky., 
then  held  by  the  Confederates,  and  dislodged  them, 
after  hard  fighting,  before  the  end  of  June.  He  was 
with  Gen.  Sherman  at  Vicksburg,  and  later  joined 
the  13th  army  corps,  bemg  in  command  at  the' cap- 
ture of  Fort  Hindman,  Ark.  Failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  resign  in  June,  1863.  In  1865  Gen. 
Morgan  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  governor 
of  Ohio,  but  was  defeated.  In  1866  he  was  elected 
a  representative  from  Ohio  to  the  fortieth  congress, 
serving  on  the  committee  on  foreign  affairs.  His 
election,  however,  was  contested  by  the  Republican 
candidate,  Columbus  Delano,  who  was  seated  in 
June,  1868.  Gen.  Morgan  was  re-elected  to  the  41st 
and  43d  congresses,  serving  on  the  committees  on 
foreign  aflCairs,  military  affairs  and  reconstruction. 
His  last  appearance  in  politics  was  as  delegate-at- 
large  to  the  national  Democratic  convention  at  St. 
Louis  in  1876.  Gen.  Morgan,  during  the  war,  was 
opposed  to  interference  with  the  state  institution  of 
the  South.  He  was  married,  Oct.  7,  1853,  to  Sarah 
H.,  daughter  of  Gordius  A.  Hall,  of  Zanesville,  O., 
by  whom  he  had  three  daughters.  He  died  at  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Va. ,  July  36,  1893. 

LANMAN,  James,  senator,  was  born  at-  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  June  14,  1769.  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1788,  after  which  he  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1791.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  convention  which  framed  the  first 
state  constitution  in  1818;  was  a  member  of  the  state 
house  of  representatives  in  1817  and  1833,  and  of  the 
state  senate  in  1819.  From  1814  to  1819  he  served 
as  state  attorney  for  New  London  county,  where  his 
abilities  won  him  distinction.  He  prosecuted  the 
trial  of  Rev.  Ammi  Rogers,  securing  his  conviction 
for  an  infamous  crime  perpetrated  against  a  parish- 
ioner, and  this  man  subsequently  published  a  large 
volume  of  retaliative  abuse.  In  1819  Mr.  Lanman 
was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  taking  his  seat  on  Dec.  6th,  and  serving  in 
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that  body  as  chairman  of  the  committees  on  post- 
offices  and  post  loads,  and  contingent  expenses  of 
the  senate.  He  voted  with  the  South  on  tlie  Mis- 
souri compromise,  and  during  the  17tli  congress 
acted  simultaneously  on  the  committees  of  commerce 
and  rrianufactures,  the  militia,  the  district  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  senate. 
At  a  recess  of  the  legislature  he  was  appointed  by 
the  governor  for  a  second  term  before  the  first  term 
expired,  but  by  a  small  majority  the  senate  decided 
the  appointment  to  be  without  authority  of  law,  and 
he  retired  March  3,  18^5.  From  1826  to  1829  he  was 
a  judge  of  the  supreme  and  superior  courts  of  Con- 
necticut, and  from  1831  to  1834  served  as  mayor  of 
Norwich,  Conn.,  where  his  death  occurred,  Aug.  7, 
1841.  He  was  twice  married,  and  became  the  father 
of  Charles  James  and  James  Henry  Lanman,  both 
talented  lawyers,  the  latter  being  also  an  author. 
His  second  wife  was  Mary  Judith  (Gall)  Benjamin, 
mother  of  Park  Benjamin,  the  poet  and  editor. 
Charles  Lanman,  the  noted  biographer,  was  his 
grandson. 

LANMAN,  Charles  James,  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  June  5,  1795,  sonof  James 
Lanman,  U.  S.  senator.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Yale  University,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1814;  and  after  studying  law  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1817.  Though  receiving,  a  short  time  later, 
an  invitation  from  Henry  Clay  to  settle  in  Kentucky, 
he  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  Gen.  Lewis  Cass 
and  emigrated  to  Michigan,  where  he  located  at 
Monroe  (then  Frenchtown),  on  the  Raisin  river.  He 
held  many  local  offices;  was  attorney  for  the  territory 
of  Michigan,  a  judge  of  probate  and  an  inspector 
of  customs.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  by  Pres. 
Monroe  as  receiver  of  public  moneys  for  the  district 
of  Michigan,  and  was  reappointed  to  the  office  by 
Pres.  John  Quincy  Adams,  holding  the  position  for 
eight  years.  He  served  as  a  commissioner  to  locate 
many  of  the  county  seats  of  the  state,  and  was  the 
surveyor  and  once  the  sole  owner  of  the  land  where 
the  city  of  Grand  Rapids  now  stands.  The  town 
of  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  was  also  founded  by  him.  At 
one  time  he  conducted  two  farms,  and  was  the  first 
to  introduce  into  his  region  the  blooded  horses  of 
Kentucky  and  Virginia.  In  the  panic  of  1837,  how- 
ever, he  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  property.  In 
1835  he  returned  to  his  native  town,  where  he  held 
several  local  offices,  including  that  of  mayor,  to 
which  he  was  elected  in  1837.  He  removed  again 
in  1862  to  New  London,  Conn.,  which  remained 
his  home  thereafter.  James  Henry  Lanman,  his 
brother,  was  born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Dec.  4,  1812; 
was  educated  at  Washington  (now  Trinity)  College, 
studied  law  at  Harvard,  was  admitted  to  practice 
and  pursued  his  profession  at  Norwich  and  New 
London,  Conn.,  and  at  Baltimore,  Md.  He  later 
removed  to  New  York,  however,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  literary  pursuits.  One  or  two  years  were 
spent  in  Michigan,  after  which  he  published  a  "  His- 
tory of  Michigan,  Civil  and  Topographical "  (1839), 
which  reappeared  in  Harper's  "  Family  Library  " 
under  the  title  "History  of  Michigan  from  its 
Earliest  Colonization  to  the  Present  Time  "  (1843). 
Articles  were  contributed  by  him  to  the  "  National 
Portrait  Galley  "(1861),  "the  "North  American," 
the  "American  Quarterly,"  the  "Jurist,"  and  for 
several  years  he  acted  as  one  of  the  chief  writers  for 
"  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine."  Later  he  was  com- 
pelled by  ill-health  to  relinquish  all  literary  work, 
and  returned  to  his  native  town.  He  died  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  Jan.  10,  1887,  and  Charles  J.  Lanman 
died  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Aug.  7,  1841. 

ELLIOTT,  Jolin,  senator,  was  born  in  St.  Johns 
parish,  now  Liberty  county,  Ga.,  Oct.  34,  1773.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1794.  Subse- 
quently he  studied  law;  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 


and  commenced  practice  at  Sunbury,  Liberty  co., 
Ga,,  where  he  held  several  important  local  offices, 
and  was  elected  to  represent  Georgia  in  the  U.  S. 
senate.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  upper  house  of  the 
national  legislature,  Dec.  6,  1819,  and  continued  a 
member  of  that  body  for  a  term  of  six  years,  retir- 
ing JIarch  3,  1835.  During  his  senatorial  service  he 
acted  on  several  important  committees.  He  was 
married:  first,  Oct.  1,  1795,  to  Esther,  daughter  of 
Dr.  James  Dunwody;  second,  Jan.  6,  1818,  to 
Martha,  daughter  of  Gen.  Daniel  Stewart.  Martha 
(Stewart)  Elliott  became,  by  a  subsequent  marriage, 
the  grandmother  of  Pres.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Mr. 
Elliott  died  at  Sunbury,  Ga.,  Aug.  9,  1827. 

BOOTH,  James,  jurist,  was  born  Feb.  6,  1753. 
Though  not  regularly  educated  for  the  bar,  he  ob- 
tained an  ample  legal  knowledge.  He  served  sev- 
eral years  as  clerk  of  the  general  assembly,  acted  as 
secretary  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  Dela- 
ware constitution  of  1776,  and  held  several  offices 
connected  with  the  court  of  New  Castle  county, 
Del.  Throughout  his  career  he  exercised  a  sound 
judgment,  and  preserved  an  unspotted  integrity. 
He  attained  his  high  social  position,  not  through 
birth  or  family  Influence,  but  solely  by  his  conscien- 
tious exertion,  his  tact  and  his  perseverance.  On 
Jan.  28,  1799,  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of  Del- 
aware, and  held  the  office  for  twenty-nine  years. 
His  son,  James  Booth  (b.  Nov.  27,  1789,  d.  March 
30, 1855),  was  also  chief  justice  of  Delaware,  serving 
from  March  12,  1841,  until  his  death.  Judge  Booth, 
Sr.,  died  Feb.  3,  1828. 

NESMITH,  James  Willis,  senator,  was  born 
in  Washington  county.  Me.,  July  23, 1830.  At  an 
early  age  he  lost  both  his  parents,  and  was  de- 
prived of  the  advantages  of  an  education.  In  1838 
he  emigrated  to  Ohio;  later  resided  in  Missouri,  and 
finally  settled  in  Oregon  (1843),  where  he  studied 
law  for  two  years  at  Oregon  City.  Having  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  establishing  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment of  Oregon,  he  was,  m  1845,  chosen  as  a 
judge  in  the  territory.  He  was  an  officer  in  the 
Cayuse  Indian  war  of  1848  and  served  from  1853  to 
1855  as  U.  S.  marshal  for  Oregon,  resigning  to  enter 
the  Yakima  war  of  1855.  In  1857  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  territory  of 
Oregon,  which  then  included  Washington,  and  after 
the  admission  of  the  state  of  Oregon,  in  1859,  was 
elected  a  U.  S.  senator,  serving  from  March  4,  1861, 
to  March  3,  1867.  He  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittees on  military  affairs,  commerce,  revolutionary 
claims,  Indian  affairs,  and  the  special  committee  to 
visit  the  western  tribes  of  Indians.  In  1866  he  was 
appointed  on  the  board  of  visitors  to  West  Point 
Academy,  and  was  also  one  of  the  senators  specially 
designated  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Gen.  Scott.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  national  union 
convention  of  1866.  Though  he  had  retired  to  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture  in  Oregon,  he  was  elected  as 
a  representative  to  congress  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  serving  from  Dec.  1, 1873,  to  March  3,  1875. 
He  died  in  Polk  county,  Oregon,  June  17,  1885. 

GILLETTE,  Francis,  senator,  was  born  in 
that  part  of  old  Windsor  afterwards  united  with 
Wintonbury,  to  become  the  town  of  Bloomfield, 
Hartford  CO.,  Conn.,  Dec.  14,  1807.  He  was  the 
son  of  Ashbel  and  Achsah  (Francis)  Gillette.  His 
education  was  received  at  Yale  University,  where 
He  was  graduated  as  the  valedictorian  in  1837. 
he  studied  law  with  Gov.  William  W.  Ellsworth, 
but  was  compelled  by  ill-health  to  abandon  it, 
taking  up  agriculture  in  his  native  town.  He  was 
made  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  in  1833  and 
1836,  and  in  1838  won  prominence  by  opposing 
slavery  in  a  speech  which  advocated  the  striking  out 
of  the  word  "white "from  the  state  constitution. 
In  1841  the  Liberty  party  nominated  him  for  gov- 
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ernor  of  Connecticut  against  his  will,  and  during  the 
following  twelve  years  he  was  frequently  the  nomi- 
nee of  both  Liberty  and  Free-soil  parties  for  this 
office.  In  1854  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate 
by  a  combination  of  the  Liberty,  Free-soil  and  tem- 
perance advocates,  taking  the  place  made  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Truman  Smith,  and  serving  from 
May  20,  1854,  to  March  3,  1855.  He  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  served  for  several  years  as  a  silent  partner  in 
one  of  its  first  distinctive  organs,  the  Hartford 
"Evening  Press."  Through  hfe  he  was  actively 
interested  in  education;  was  a  coadjutor  of  Dr. 
Henry  Barnard  from  1838  to  1842 ;  was  one  of  the  first 
trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  served  for 
many  years  as  its  president.  In  18—  he  christened 
the  town  of  Bloomfield,  Conn.  He  delivered  lec- 
tures on  total  abstinence  and  on  agriculture,  two 
subjects  which  he  studied  carefully.  He  was  also 
an  ardent  lover  of  animals  and  birds  and  a  close 
student  of  their  habits.  Sen.  Gillette  was  married 
at  Farmington,  Sept.  10,  1834,  to  Elisabeth  Daggett, 
daughter  of  Edward  and  Elisabeth  (Daggett) 
Hooker.  They  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters: 
among  the  former,  Edward  Hooker,  a  congressman 
from  Iowa;  Robert  Hooker,  who  was  killed  at  the 
capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  Jan.  16,  1865,  and  William 
Hooker,  the  prominent  playwright  and  actor.  Sen. 
Gillette  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  had  been  his 
home  for  twenty-five  years,  on  Sept.  30,  1879. 

BtTLKIiET,  Edwin,  manufacturer  and  mer- 
chant, and  founder  of  the  firm  of  Bulkley,  Dunton 
&  Co.,  was  born  in  Southport,  Conn.,  in  1818.  His 
parents  were  Andrew  Bulkley  and  Sarah  Dimon. 
About  the  year  1835  Jeremiah  L.  Cross  began  busi- 
ness as  a  paper  commission  merchant  at  No.  S34 
Pearl  street,  New  York  city.  Three  years  later,  Ed- 
win Bulkley,  who  liad  been  traveling  in  Europe  for 
some  time,  came  to  New  York,  and  having  a  small 
capital  to  invest,  was  keen  enough  to  detect  the  ad- 
vantageous possibilities  of  a  connection  with  this  ap- 
parently insignificant  house.  The  result  was  that  in 
October,  1838,  the  firm  of  Cross,  Bulkley  &  Gookin 
was  formed,  Mr.  Bulkley  being  the  principal  finan- 
cial partner.  Mr.  Cross  left  the  concern  in  1846, 
and  formed  a  co-partnership  with  Louis  D.  Bulkley, 
a  younger  brother  of  Edwin,  under  the  style  of  Cross, 
Bulklev  &  Co.;  the  new  firm  lasted  but  two  years, 
however,  and  theu  Louis  rejoined  his  brother.  Mean- 
while the  old  house  had  been  changed  to  Bulkley  & 
Gookin  in  1846,  and  on  the  retirement  of  the  latter 
in  1848,  and  the  subsequent  admittance  of  Louis 
Bulkley,  became  known  as  Bulkley  &  Brother,  with 
headquarters  at  110  John  street.  In  1851  Mr.  Will- 
iam 0.  Dunton,  who  had  been  in  the  employ  of  H. 
N.  &  S.  W.  Gookin,  and  who  was  alreadjr  well 
known  in  the  trade  for  his  aptitude  and  experience, 
received  a  favorable  offer  from  the  Bulkleys  and  be- 
came their  general  clerk.  A  year  or  two  later  he 
was  given  an  interest  in  the  business,  and  in  1856 
was  admitted  to  full  membership,  the  name  of 
the  firm  being  then  changed  to  Bulkley,  Broth- 
er &  Co.  In  .lanuary,  1865,  Louis  D.  Bulkley 
withdrew,  and  Cornelius  Perry,  the  trusted  book- 
keeper of  the  house,  was  taken  into  partnership,  the 
firm  then  assuming  the  title  which  has  since  become 
so  well  known,  that  of  Bulkley,  Dunton  &  Co. 
Through  all  these  changes  and  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  Edwin  Bulkley  remained  an  active  partner 
and  the  head  of  the  concern.  I^is  record  for  sound 
commercial  sagacity  and  unswerving  integrity  has 
rarely  been  excelled  in  mercantile  annals.  He  mar- 
ried Helen  Perry  of  Southport,  Conn.  In  the  finan- 
cial crises  which  have  shaken  New  York  and  other 
business  centres  in  the  past  half-century,  Bulkley, 
Dunton  &  Co.  have  always  emerged  unscathed. 
They  were  burned  out  in  1859  and  again  in  1864, 


while  at  55  Beekman  street,  and  in  the  former  instance 
generously  assumed  heavy  losses,  whicli  legally 
should  have  fallen  on  some  of  their  customers.  Since 
1891  the  firm  has  been  located  in  tlie  commodious 
premises,  75  and  77  Duane  street.  The  specialties  of 
the  house  are  papers  for  book  and  newspaper  pur- 
poses. They  own  the  Bancroft  and  Union  mills  at 
Middlefield,  Mass.,  besides  being  large  stockholders 
in  the  Montague  paper  company,  the  Keith  paper 
company  at  Turner's  Falls,  Mass. ,  and  the  Wiunipise- 
ogee  paper  company,  Franklin,  N.  H.  William  C. 
Dunton,  for  a  number  of  years  the  active  managing 
partner  of  the  house,  was  born  in  central  New  York 
in  1830.  His  speedy  rise  from  a  clerkship  to  an  in- 
terest in  the  business  has  already  been  outlined.  Natu- 
rally shrewd  and  industrious,  he  received  the  best  of 
training  under  the  worthy  founder  of  the  house.  He 
married  Sarah  Warner  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Dunton 
died  suddenly  in  1884,  leaving  a  host  of  friends  and 
an  enviable  reputation  for  business  ability,  euterjjrise 
and  rectitude. '  Three  sons  of  Edwin  Bulkley — An- 
drew, Moses  and  Jonathan,  have  been  members  of 
the  firm,  but  the  two  former  died  while  still  young 
men.  Moses  Bulkley,  who  died  in  1892,  was  very 
highly  esteemed  and  held  many  positions  of  honor 
and  trust.  The  present  members  of  the  firm  are 
David  G.  Garabrant,  Jonathan  Bulkley  and  James 
S  Packard,  and  under  their  management  the  stand- 
ing of  the  firm,  now  over  fifty-five  years  old,  is,  for 
enterprise,  honorable  dealing  and  success,  fully 
maintained.     Edwin  Bulkley  died  in  1881. 

HILLS,  William^  Henry,  editor,  was  born  in 
Somerville,  Mass.,  June  6,  1859,  the  son  of  John 
Dearborn  and  Abby  (Fosdick)  Hills.  He  is  of  pure 
New  England  lineage,  being  seventh  in  direct  descent 
on  his  father's  side  from  Joseph  Hills,  who  came 
from  England  to  Charlestown,  Mass.,  in  the  ship 
Susan  and  Ellen,  in  1638,  and  on  his  mother's  side 
from  Stephen  Fosdick,  who  came,  also  from  Eng- 
land, to  Charlestown  in  1635.  Joseph  Hills  was  a 
man  of  considerable  prominence  in  the  colony.  He 
was  for  seven  years  one  of  the  governor's  assistants, 
and  was  one  of  two  who  made  the  first  compilation 
of  Massachusetts  laws.  His  descendant,  William  H. 
Hills,  was  educated  in  the  Somerville  schools,  and 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1880.  He  took  high 
rank  in  his  college  course,  being  a  member  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  which  is  composed  of  the  first 
twenty -five  of  each  succeeding 
class.  Before  leaving  college,  he 
published  the  early  editions  of 
"Students'  Songs,"  a  collection  of 
college  songs,  of  which  66,000 
copies  have  been  sold.  In  April, 
1881,  Mr.  Hills  entered  newspaper 
work  as  a  reporter  on  the  "Bos- 
ton Globe,"  on  tlie  staff  of  which 
paper  he  has  since  remained:  for 
the  last  eleven  years  (1893)  as  ex- 
change editor  and  editorial  writer. 
In  1887,  in  association  with  Rob- 
ert Luce,  he  began  the  publica- 
tion of  "The Writer,"  "a  month- 
ly magazine  to  interest  and  help 
all  literary  workers."  The  idea 
of  the  magazine  was  wholly 
novel,  and  it  won  immediate  and 
lasting  success.  In  August,  1888,  Mr.  Hills  bought 
out  Mr.  Luce's  half  interest,  and  became  sole  owner 
of  the  magazine.  The  next  January  he  began  the 
publication  of  "The  Author,"  a  companion  mag- 
azine to  "  The  Writer. "  Connected  with  the  two 
magazines  are:  the  "Writer's  Literary  Bureau," 
which  gives  advice  to  authors,  criticises  manuscripts, 
and  sells  them  on  commission  when  desired,  and  the 
"Author's  Clipping  Bureau, "  which  supplies  authors 
with  the  pubhshed   reviews  of    their  books.     The 
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Writer  Publishing  company  has  also  begun  a  general 
publishing  business.  Since  1883  Mr.  Hills  has  been 
the  special  telegraphic  correspondent  for  New  Eng- 
land of  several  large  dailies  in  western  cities.  Since 
1885  he  has  been  connected  with  the  "  Somerville 
Journal,"  in  which  he  purchased  an  interest  in  1890. 
He  is  now  the  editor  of  the  paper,  and  president  of 
the  Somerville  Journal  company.  He  was  married 
Oct.  3,  1883,  to  Josephine  Whitten,  of  Lowell,  Mass., 
and  has  two  daughters. 

MOONET,  John  Henry,  contractor  and  poli- 
tician, was  born  in  New  York  city  in  July,  1848. 
He  received  his  education  in  public  and  private 
schools  ot  tlie  city,  and  also  from  tutors.  As  a 
business  man  he  was  a  partner 
for  many  years  of  John  Kelly, 
the  partnership  lasting  until  Mr. 
Kelly's  death.  The  firm,  together 
with  the  late  Augustus  Schell, 
owned  a  majority  interest  in  the 
' '  Evening  Express  company  " 
(now  "Mail  and  Express"), 
which  was  sold  to  the  late  Cyrus 
W.  Field  for  $175,000,  Mr. 
Mooney  negotiating  the  sale. 
Mr.  Mooney  has  held  several 
positions  in  the  public  offices  in 
New  York  city.  Among  others 
he  was  commissioner  of  ac- 
counts, member  of  the  board  of 
assessors,  and  one  of  the  original 
trustees  of  the  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  his  name  ap- 
pearing on  the  tablet  fixed  in  two 
of  the  towers.  As  a  politician 
he  is  a  prominent  factor  in  democratic,  state  and 
national  conventions,  and  was  the  autlior  of  the  fa- 
mous ' ' Harmony  Resolution, "in  the  state  convention 
of  Syracuse,  that  nominated  Grover  Cleveland  for 
governor  of  New  York  in  1883.  Mr.  Mooney  was 
also  treasurer  of  the  state  organization  campaign 
committee  that  ran  John  Kelly  for  governor  against 
Lucius  Robinson  in  1879;  was  for  three  years  a  di- 
rector of  the  Peoria,  Decatur  &  Evansville  railroad 
company,  and  is  president  of  the  Niagara  Falls  street 
railway,  Canada  side.  He  was  also  tor  many  years 
quartermaster  and  stafE  officer  in  the  9th  regiment, 
national  guard  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  at  tlie 
same  time  treasurer  of  the  regiment.  At  a  later  date 
he  became  a  member  of  its  veteran  corps.  In  1884 
Mr.  Mooney  entered  the  firm  of  O'Brien  &  Clark, 
general  contractors,  who  built  about  twenty  miles 
of  the  Croton  aqueduct,  and  subsequently  instituted 
a  suit  against  the  city  of  New  York  for  more  than 
$5, 000, 000  on  account  of  unpaid  claims.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1880,  the  surrogate  of  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York  appointed  Mr.  ilooney  administrator  of  the  es- 
tate of  Alonzo  C.  Yates,  deceased,  in  which  undertak- 
ing and  trust,  and  also  for  the  guardianship  of  two 
minor  children,  a  bond  of  $1,000,000  had  to  be  fur- 
nished. The  late  William  C.  Kiugsley  of  Brooklyn, 
and  James  J.  Beldenof  S3fracuse,  N.  Y.,  became  his 
bondsmen.  Mr.  Mooney  administered  the  estate  for 
upward  of  four  years,  and  his  whole  ]3ersoual  ex- 
penses, including  attorney's  fees  of  $6,000,  did  not 
exceed  $10,000.  It  is  claimed  that  no  surrogate  court 
records  .show  asinglein.stanceof  similar  economic  ad- 
ministration. While  Mr.  Mooney  was  filling  the  office 
of  commissioner  of  accounts,  he  devoted  much  time 
to  an  examination  of  the  methods  in  vogue  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  collection  of  taxes  from  cor- 
porations. Several  journeys  were  made  to  the  state 
capital,  Harrisbtu-g,  as  well  as  to  the  commercial 
capital,  Philadelphia,  and  it  was  mostly  from  data 
thus  secured  by  him  that  the  present  laws  of  tlie 
state  of  New  York  regarding  taxation  of  corpora- 
tions were  formulated.     Mr.  Mooney  was  the  only 


Tammany  hall  man  at  the  state  convention  that 
nominated  David  B.  Hill  for  governor  the  first  time, 
that  had  positive  knowledge  of  John  Kelly's  desire 
as  to  what  the  organization  should  do.  Mr.  Kelly, 
being  then  at  Richfield  Springs,  sick,  the  late  Charles 
E.  Lorw  was  in  nominal  control  of  the  organization 
at  the  time,  and  accompanied  it  to  Saratoga,  where 
the  convention  was  to  be  held.  Upon  alighting  from 
the  train,  Mr.  Mooney  called  Loew  aside,  and  told 
him  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  organization  right  away, 
and  declare  at  once  for  Hill.  It  was  done,  and  so 
suddenly  and  completely  as  to  strike  consternation 
in  the  ranks  of  the  then  county  democracy,  who  had 
determined,  together  with  several  district  leaders  of 
Tammany,  to  put  Abram  S.  Hewitt  forward  instead 
of  Hill.  Mr.  Mooney  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
athletic  club,  life  member  of  the  Press  club,  member 
of  the  Manhattan  club,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Tammany  society.  He  was  married  in  1881  to  a 
daughter  of  Edward  Kearney,  of  New  York  city, 
and  has  one  child,  a  son,  born  in  1887.  Mr.  Mooney 
(with  ex-Judge  James  C.  Spencer,  of  New  York 
city,  and  Charles  L.  Anderson,  of  Florida),  is  owner 
of  a  charter  or  franchise  from  the  state  of  Florida, 
granted  in  1889,  for  the  building  of  a  deep-water 
canal  across  the  stale  to  connect  the  Atlantic  ocean 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  company  has  been 
formed  with  a  capital  of  $60,000,000  for  this  pur- 
pose, of  which  Mr.  Mooney  is  treasurer,  its  name 
being  the  Florida  Ocean  and  Gulf  Canal  company. 
]\Ir.  Mooney  is  an  examiner  and  appraiser  for  the 
state  insurance  department,  having  been  appointed 
by  John  A.  McCall,  Sr.  (president  of  the  New  York 
life  insurance  company),  when  he  was  state  superin- 
tendent of  insurance. 

GRISWOLD,  Rufus  Wilmot,  editor  and  au- 
thor, was  born  in  Benson,  Vt.,  Feb.  15,  1815.  His 
youth  was  chiefly  spent  in  travels,  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  was  in  a  printing  office  for  awhile,  then 
studied  theology  and  became  a 
Baptist  minister,  but  soon  aban 
doned  this  vocation  for  journal- 
ism. He  edited  ' '  Graham's  Mag- 
azine," was  a  co-worker  with 
Horace  Greeley  in  the  ' '  New 
Yorker,"  and  in  1863  became 
editor  of  the  "International 
Magazine."  In  1841  his  first 
book  was  published,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  issued  the 
well-known  "  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  America,"  which  passed 
through  twenty  editions.  He 
also  published:  "Christian  Bal- 
lads and  Other  Poems"  (1844); 
a  discourse  on  the  ' '  Present 
Condition  of  Philosophy  "(1844) ; 
"Poets and  Poetry  of  England 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century" 
(1845) ; ' '  Prose  Writers  of  Amer- 
ica" (1846);  "Washington  and  the  Generals  of  the 
Revolution"  (3  vols.,  1847),  and  "Sacred  Poets  of 
England  and  America  "  (1849).  Subsequently,  hav- 
ing been  requested  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe  to  become 
his  literary  executor,  he  issued  three  volumes  of  the 
poet's  essays,  stories,  and  poems  (1850),  prefixing  it 
with  a  memoir  which  caused  much  criticism  at  the 
time.    He  died  in  New  York  city  Aug.  37,  1857. 

WOOD,  William,  pioneer  and  business  man, 
was  born  at  Painslack,  Yorkshire,  Eng.,  in  1807, 
and  in  his  twelfth  year  came  with  his  father  to  Amer- 
ica. He  received  a  fair  education  and  a  thorough 
business  training.  He  married  early  in  life  and  set- 
tled in  Luzerne  county.  Pa.  Mr.  Wood  purchased 
eight  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  city  of  Wilkesbarre, 
and  laid  it  out  in  lots  and  streets,  thereby  founding  the 
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village  of  Woodville,  which  was  christened  by  that 
name  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  citizens.  Tn  1836  in 
his  own  private  carriage  with  his  wife,  he  made  the 
journey  to  Illinois,  then  considered  the  far  West.  The 
journey  was  a  hard  one,  occupying  six  weeks  of 
tedious  travel,  partially  through  an  unbroken  wilder- 
ness, with  here  and  there  a  log-cabin,  where  travelers 
from  many  parts  would  meet  to  relate  their  various 
hairbreadth  escapes,  and  be  fed  on  the  never- varying 
corn  dodger  and  bacon,  and  where  the  one  room 
would  often  accommodate  twenty  persons  for  the 
night.  A  part  of  the  journey  was  made  over  the 
great  National  road,  which  was  then  the  principal 
thoroughfare  between  the  East  and  West.  A  por- 
tion of  it  was  macadamized,  and 
it  was  already  filled  with  travel- 
in.g  vehicles  moving  westward 
with  the  star  of  empire.  Many 
of  them  came  to  grief  in  being 
unacquainted  with  the  mud  and 
swamps  after  leaving  the  finished 
part  of  the  road.  Mr.  Wood 
spent  the  winter  in  Ml.  Carmel, 
in  Wabash  county.  111.  He  pur- 
chased land  and  erected  a  house. 
In  the  spring  of  1837  he  came  back 
to  the  East,  settled  up  his  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  returned  to  the  West. 
He  took  a  cannon  stove  with  him 
from  Pittsburg,  and  was  the  first 
to  burn  bituminous  coal  in  south- 
ern Illinois.  In  1888  lie  opened 
a  store  at  Friendsville.  He  re- 
turned t©  Wilkesbarre,  and  con- 
tinued there  his  mercantile  operations  until  1857. 
During  that  time  lie  laid  out  six  acres  more  into 
lots  and  streets,  a  portion  of  the  homestead  proper- 
ty, which  now  forms  a  part  of  the  city  of  Wilkesbarre. 
He  was  closely  identified  with  the  commei'cial  and 
banking  interests  of  Wilkesbarre,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  old  Wyoming  bank,  and  a  director 
for  many  years.  Both  he  and  his  father  were  among 
the  original  subscribers  to  the  stock.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Wilkesbarre  water  company; 
a  director  until  1866,  and  retained  his  connection 
through  life.  Mr.  Wood  settled  in  Trenton,  N.  J., 
in  1866.  In  1876  he  built  a  cottage  at  Ocean  Grove, 
N.  J.,  where  he  spent  the  summer  months,  with 
his  family,  during  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  re- 
turning in  the  autumn  to  his  residence  in  Trenton, 
N.  J.  In  early  manhood  Mr.  Wood  was  interested 
in  military  organizations,  and  for  sixteen  years  was  a 
member  of  the  state  militia  of  Pennsylvania,  rising 
through  the  various  grades  to  the  rank  of  major.  He 
was  twice  married,  his  second  wife  being  Eliza, 
daughter  of  Capt.  Thomas  Coward,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  who  followed  a  sea-faring  life  for  twenty-five 
years.     Mr.  Wood  died  in  Trenton  March  1,  1883. 

FLOYD,  William,  signer  of  tlie  declaration  of 
independence,  was  born  at  Brook  Haven,  Suffolk 
county,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  17,  1734.  His  great-grandfather 
came  from  Wales  in  1654,  and  settled  at  Setauket, 
also  in  Suffolk  county.  He  received  little  education, 
but  possessed  a  clear  head,  and  a  strong  character, 
and  lived  quietly  on  his  paternal  acres  till  sent  to  the 
first  congress  in  1774.  Here  he  retained  his  seat  till 
1785,  with  an  interval  in  1780,  making  no  speeches, 
but  doing  his  share  of  work  in  the  committees,  and 
being  the  first  delegate  from  New  York  to  sign  the 
declaration.  When  the  British  made  their  first  de- 
scent on  Long  Island,  he  headed  a  body  of  militia, 
and  drove  them  off;  but  in  1776  his  family  had  to  flee 
across  the  sound,  and  for  seven  years  he  neither  .saw 
his  property,  nor  derived  any  benefit  from  it;  his 
house  was  used  as  a  barrack  for  cavalry,  and  his 
live  stock  went  to  feed  the  enemy.     Meantime,  in 


addition  to  his  duties  in  congress,  be  discharged 
from  1777  those  of  state  senator,  representing  his  own 
region.  His  constituents,  or  such  of  thein  as  had 
not  fled  like  himself,  were  in  no  condition  to  vote, 
their  territory  being  held  by  the  British;  so  he  was 
appointed  by  the  senate.  His  position  was  much 
like  that  of  a  bishop  in,  pariibus  infidelium;  but  he 
did  good  service  in  helping  to  save  the  state  from  the 
danger  of  bankruptcy,  and  placing  it  in  a  sound  finan- 
cial condition.  In  1783  he  returned  to  his  farm, 
was  made  major-general  of  the  Long  Island  militia, 
and  forthe  uextfive  years  was  properly  elected  tothe 
New  York  senate.  He  was  in  the  first  U.  S.  congress, 
1789-91,  and  declined  a  re-election;  a  delegate  to  the 
New  York  constitutional  convention  of  1801,  and  a 
presidential  elector  several  times  from  1793  to  1820, 
voting  for  Jefferson  whenever  he  could.  In  1784  he 
purchased  a  tract  of  wild  land  on  the  headwaters  of 
the  Mohawk,  in  what  is  now  Oneida  county;  this  he 
soon  began  to  clear,  and  in  1803  removed  thither 
altogether,  leaving  the  region  which  had  done  him 
so  much  honor,  and  undertaking  a  pioneer's  life  in 
his  old  age.  On  this  new  farm  he  died  Aug.  4, 
1821,  leaving  a  record  of  honorable  public  services 
and  vigorous  uprightness. 

CRAIG,  Allen,  lawyer  and  legislator,  was  born 
in  Carbon  county.   Pa.,   Dec.   35,    1835,   a  son   of 
Thomas  and  Catherine  (Hagenbuch)  Craig,  and  on 
the  paternal  side  is  of   Scotch-Irisli  descent.     His 
great-great-grandfather  was  Thomas  Craig,  whose 
ancestor  emigrated  to  America  from  Ireland  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.     Col.  Thomas 
Craig  settled  in  what  is  now  known  as  Craig  or  the 
Irish   settlement,   then    Bucks,   now  Northampton 
county,  and  organized  that  settlement.     He  had  a 
son  Thomas,  born  in  1740,  who  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Pennamite  war,  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Pennsylvania  militia.     He  was  also  a  cajjtain  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  participated  in  the  Canadian 
campaign,  after  which  he  was  appointed  major  and 
then  colonel  of  the  3d  Penn- 
sylvania   regiment.     In  New 
Jersey  he  was  in  Gen.  Poor's 
brigade,  under  Gen.  Washing- 
ton,   and   participated   in   the 
battles    of  Brandywine,   Ger- 
mantown  and  Monmouth.     In 
the  battle   of    Monmouth   his 
regiment  distinguished  itself, 
being  in  the  thickest  part  of 
the  engagement.     HewasalMi 
at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis. 
He  served  throughout  the  en- 
tire war,  and   in   July,  1783, 
returned  to  Northampton  coun- 
ty.    In  1784  he  was  appointed 
associate  judge,  clerk  of  court, 
and  recorder  of  Montgomery 
county,  which  office  he  held 
until  1789,  when  he  returned 
to  Northampton    county,  set- 
tling in  the  vicinity  of  Stemlersville  (now  Carbon 
county).      He  was  afterward    elected   major-gen- 
eral of  the  7th  division,  Penasylvania  militia,  and 
died  at  Allentown,  Pa.,  in  1833.     Thomas,  his  eldest 
son,  and  the  father  of  Allen,  was  born  at  Stemlers- 
ville in  1796,  and  was  engaged  in  farming,  staging, 
lumbering  and  the  mercantile  business.     He  was  the 
father  of  six  children,  of  whom  Thomas,  the  eldest 
son,  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  house  of 
representatives  four  years,  and  the  senate  three  years; 
John  served  throughout  the  late  civil  war  as  colonel 
of  the  147th  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  house  of  representatives 
one  term;  and  Robert,  the  fifth  son,  a  graduate  of 
West  Point,  is  now  (1893)  a  captain  in  tTie  artillery 
service,  regular  army.     Allen,  the  third  son,  was 
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reared  at  Lehigh  Gap,  Carbon  county,  Pa.,  was 
graduated  from  Lafayette  college  iu  1855,  read  law 
with  M.  M.  Dimmick  of  Mauch  Chunk,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  June,  1858,  and  has  since 
been  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  at  Mauch 
Chunk.  In  1859  he  was  elected  district  attorney  of 
Carbon  county,  and  was  a  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  1865,  1866  and  1867,  for  the  legisla- 
tive district  comprising  Carbon  and  Monroe  counties; 
and  in  1878  was  elected  state  senator  for  the  district 
comprising  Carbon,  Monroe  and  Pike  counties.  In 
1866  he  married  Anna  I.,  daughter  of  E.  A.  Douglas, 
formerly  superintendent  of  the  Lehigh  coal  and  navi- 
gation company.  Mr.  Craig  is  a  member  of  the  ma- 
sonic fraternity,  and  in  politics  is  a  democrat. 

DAVIS,  Noah  Knowles,  educator,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  15,  1830,  son  of  Noah  and 
Mary  (Young)  Davis.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
two  months  old.  His  mother  married  Rev.  John  L. 
Dagg,  and  in  1836  the  family  removed  to  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.  In  1844  Dr.  Dagg  became  pre.sident  of  Mercer 
university,  at  Penfleld,  Ga.  Here  young  Davis  was 
graduated  in  1849.  He  then  spent  several  years  in 
his  native  city  in  the  study  of  chemistry,  supporting 
himself  meantime  by  teaching,  by  service  in  an  archi- 
tect's office,  and  by  editing  two  books,  "The  Model 
Architect, "  and  ' '  The  Carpen- 
ter's Guide."  In  1853  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  nat- 
ural science  in  Howard  college 
at  Marion,  Ala. ;  in  1859  he  be- 
came principal  of  the  Judson 
institute  at  the  same  place, 
which,  under  his  management 
attained  its  highest  success, 
having  during  the  six  years  of 
his  presidency  an  average  an- 
nual attendance  of  335  pupils. 
In  1868  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  Bethel  college  at  Rus- 
selville,  Ky.  He  reorganized 
this  institution,  enlarged  its  cur- 
riculum, raised  the  standard  of 
scholarship,  and  thus  placed 
the  college  on  a  level  with 
others.  Among  these  improve- 
ments was  a  chair  of  English, 
believed  to  be  the  first  one  established  in  this  country. 
In  his  position  as  president  be  found  opportunity  to 
give  attention  to  metaphysical  studies,  for  which  he 
always  entertained  a  preference.  In  1873  he  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  iu  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  which  high  position  he  has  now 
(1893)  held  for  twenty  years.  As  a  teacher  he  is  en- 
thusiastic, stimulating  and  thorough,  and  has  made 
his  course  of  instruction  equal  to  that  of  any  institu- 
tion in  America.  He  is  a  clear  and  forcible  writer. 
Besides  contributions  to  the  "North  American  Re- 
view," ' '  The  Forum, "  and  to '  'Christian  Thought, "  he 
published  in  1880  an  extensive  treatise  on  Deductive 
Logic,  entitled  "The  Theory  of  Thought."  Thii5work 
while  based  on  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  aiming  to 
reproduce  his  logical  system,  is  yet  both  original  and 
profound.  It  is  the  most  acute,  comprehensive  and 
satisfactory  treatise  on  logic  ever  written  in  English, 
and  deserves  a  place  among  the  classics  of  the  lan- 

Eiage.  Recently  he  has  published  "Elements  of 
ogic,"  destined  as  a  text-book  for  undergraduates. 
In  1893  was  published  his  "Elements  of  Psychology," 
which  has  been  received  with  marked  favor,  having 
been  at  once  adopted  as  the  text-book  on  this  subject 
by  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  colleges.  Bfe  is 
expected  to  publish  a  treatise  on  "Induction,"  and 
"An  Essay  in  Ethics,"  which  are  already  in  manu- 
script. It  may  easily  be  inferred  that  Dr.  Davis  is  a 
man  of  varied  and  high  attainments.    While  not  dls- 
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posed  to  seek  society,  his  character  is  genial,  and  he 
converses  readily  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  His 
religious  convictions  are  strong,  and  on  Sunday  af- 
ternoons he  usually  lectures  to  the  students  of  the 
university  on  Biblical  topics.  As  a  result  of  these 
lectures,  he  has  now  (1893)  in  the  publisher's  hands 
a  work  investigating  especially  the  structure  of 
Hebrew  poetry.  He  has  received  the  degrees  of 
A.M.,  Ph.D.,  andLL.D. 

POOKMAN,  Christian  L.,  lawyer  and  jour- 
nalist, was  born  at  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  Oct.  38, 
1835,  the  son  of  Cliristian  and  Elizabeth  (Longdorf) 
Poorman.  His  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of 
1813,  and  died  in  1840  from  the  effects  of  a  wound 
received  in  action.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life  he 
was  prominently  identitied  with  the  building  of  the 
Ohio  canals,  and  was  also  a  carpenter  and  bridge- 
builder.  The  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  Young  Christian  attended  the  com- 
mon schools.  He  learned  the  cabinet  and  chairmaker's 
trade,  but  the  life  of  a  tradesman  did  not  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  the  boy  and  he  determined  to  study  law, 
working  at  the  trade  to  defray  the  expense  of  his  ed- 
ucation. He  entered  in  1853  the  Cincinnati  law 
school  and  was  graduated  in  1855,  entered  upon  his 
practice  at  St.  Clairsville,  O.,  and  at  once  received  a 
large  clientage.  In  politics  he  was 
a  whig,  and  when  the  events  took 
place  that  formed  the  republican 
party,  he  became  the  editor  of  the 
Belmont  "  Chronicle,"  and  ardent- 
ly supported  the  candidacy  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  continued 
his  connection  with  the  "Chron- 
icle" until  1870,  except  when  in 
the  field  as  a  soldier,  and  the 
' '  Chronicle"  exerted  a  wide-spread 
influence  in  moulding  the  local 
public  opinion.  He  raised  a  com- 
pany and  was  commissioned  cap- 
tain, company  D,  43d  Ohio  volun- 
teer infantry,  Dec.  31, 1861,  serving 
with  his  company  until  Aug.  18, 
1863.  He  was,  for  gallantry  in  the 
field,  commissioned  lieutenant-col- 
onel and  assigned  to  the  98th  Ohio 
volunteer  infantry,  and  participated  in  all  the  battles 
and  campaigns  of  Kentucky  and  eastern  Tennessee,  re- 
signing Sept.  13,  1863.  Disposing  of  his  interest  in 
the  "Chronicle  "in  1870,  he  embarked  in  manufactur- 
ing machinery  at  Bellaire,  O.  The  financial  crisis  of 
1873  came,  and  the  accumulation  of  several  years 
was  swept  away.  In  1878  he  established  the  Bellaire 
"  Tribune, "  and  is  still  in  control  of  that  journal. 
Col.  Poorman  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  proteclive 
tariff  system,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1893  published 
an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  question,  that  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  leading  protective  tariff  advocates  of 
the  day  and  had  a  wide  circulation.  In  this  campaign 
he  was  a  candidate  for  congress,  but  was  defeated 
by  a  small  majority.  His  first  oliicial  position  was 
that  of  justice  of  the  peace  in  Belmont  county.  He 
was  then  elected  auditor  of  the  county  in  1809,  and 
re-elected,  serving  two  terms.  In  1885  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  general  assembly,  and  re-elected  in 
1887.  He  introduced  the  amendment  to  the  Dow 
law,  that  added  over  half  a  million  dollars  to  the  rev- 
enue of  the  state;  also  a  bill  to  consolidate  the  public 
institutions  of  the  state  under  the  management  of  a 
single  board,  having  for  its  object  retrenchment  and 
a  better  management  of  those  institutions.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  made  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Hamilton  county  election  frauds,  and  an 
active  member  of  the  finance  committee.  In  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  state.  Col.  Poorman 
has  always  advocated  retrenchment  in  public  expen- 
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ses.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Ryan.  On  Apr.  6,  1846,  he  married 
Martha  Ann,  daughter  of  John  and  Elisabeth  Ebert. 

VAN  WOBMEB,  John  Rufus,  secretary  and 
manaL^er,  was  horn  at  Adams,  Jefferson  county 
N.  Y.,  March  14,  1849.  His  paternal  ancestors 
came  from  Holland  to  America  about  the  year  1660 
These  emigrants  were  pioneers  on  the  frontier  of 
the  territory  subsequently  incorporated  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
upper  Hudson,  Lake  George,  and  Lake  Champlain, 
where  they  endured  the  hardships  incident  to  pio- 
neers in  the  rough  and  wild  life,  endangered  by 
the  frequent  border  and  Indian  hostilities  which 
preceded  the  revolution.  Jacob  Van  Wormer,  the 
great-great-grandfather,  was  skilled  in  woodcraft, 
an  experienced  scout,  and  an  Indian  tighter.  Dur- 
ing the  revolution  he  was  a  lieutenant  in  De  Gar- 
ma's  company  of  Van  Rensselaer's  14th  Albany 
county  regiment,  the  Hoosack  and  Schaghticoke 
division.  The  great  grandfather  of  John  R. ,  Abram 
Van  AVormer,  who  was  born  at  Sandy  Hill,  Sara- 
toga county,  N.  Y.,  joined  a  regiment  from  his 
section  of  the  state  early  in  the  war  of  1813,  and 
marched  from  Greenbush  to  Sackett's  Harbor, 
N.  Y.,  participating  in  the  engagements  and  skir- 
mishes with  the  British  at  that  time.  The  grandson, 
John,  was  educated  at  an  academy  and  military 
school  in  Adams.  His  taste  and  aptitude  for  poli- 
tics were  acquired  during  boyhood;  his  interest  in 
the  fierce  political  controversies  that  raged  for  a 
few  years  prior  to  the  civil  war  was  intense.  Through 
his  associates,  his  connection  with  the  telegraph  bu.si- 
ness,  and  the  studies  he  assiduously  prosecuted, 
he  became  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  republi- 
can faith,  and  a  vigorous  and  competent  advocate 
of  the  principles  and  theories  of  government  pro- 
fessed by  that  political  party.  For  many  years 
he  was  engaged  in  the  telegraph  business,  and  be- 
came an  expert  operator.  His  leisure  was  devoted 
to  the  study  of  political  and  economic  subjects,  and 
to  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of  public  men.  He 
al-so  did  newspaper  work.  In  1873  Mr.  Van  Wormer 
resided  in  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  was  the  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  "Times,"  in  the  northern  and  cen- 
tral portions  of  the  state  during  the  campaign  be- 
tween Grant  and  Greeley.  He  was  "on  the 
stump  "  for  three  months,  and  contributed  in  a  con- 
siderable degree  toward  the  defeat  of  DeWitt  C.  Lit- 
tlejohn,  who  was  an  adherent  of  Greeley,  and  a  can- 
didate for  member  of  assembly  in  one  of  the  Oswego 
districts.  Mr.  Van  Wormer  attained  immediate 
popularity  as  a  forcible,  eloquent,  and  thoroughly 
informed  public  speaker.  In  1873  he  removed  to 
Albany,  and  devoted  himself  to  newspaper  work  for 
four  years.  In  1877  George  B.  Sloan,  the  speaker 
of  the  New  York  assembly,  made  him  private  secre- 
tary. Next  he  became  private  secretary  to  Roscoe 
Conkling,  and  clerk  of  the  committee  on  commerce 
of  the  U.  S.  senate.  For  a  period  he  was  chief  clerk 
of  correspondence  in  the  New  York  post-office,  and 
the  confidential  associate  of  Postmaster  James. 
When  Mr.  James  became  postmaster  -  general  in 
President  Garfield's  cabinet  Mr.  Van  Wormer  was 
appointed  private  secretary,  and  was  almost  immedi- 
ately thereafter  made  chief  clerk  of  the  post-office 
department,  and  representative  of  the  postmaster- 
general  in  all  confidential  and  important  matters. 
During  his  connection  with  the  department  the  no- 
torious "star-route  frauds"  were  unearthed.  In 
January,  1883,  Mr.  Van  Wormer  resigned  as  chief 
clerk  of  the  post-office  department,  and  accepted  a 
position  in  the  Lincoln  national  bank  of  New  York. 
He  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  this  successful 
institution  until  his  services  were  required  by  his  as- 
sociates as  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  Lin- 
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coin  safe  deposit  and  warehouse  company.  Hard 
work,  study,  unflagging  energy,  and  natural  execu- 
tive capacity  have  made  Mr.  Van  Wormer  successful 
in  whatever  he  has  undertaken.  In  1893  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  Union  league  club  of  New 
York. 

MUMFOBD,  George  Elihu,  banker,  was  born 
in  New  York  city  in  October,  1831,  son  of  William  W. 
Mumford,  and,  on  his  father's  side,  descended  fi-om 
Gov.  Saltoustall  of  Connecticut.     He  was  educated 
at  schools  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  at  Hamilton  college,  and 
began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of    his  uncle,    Geo.  H. 
Mumford.     He  was  admitted 
to  the    bar   about    18f)l,    and 
when  his  uncle  retired  from 
business,  formed  the  partner- 
ship of  Palmer  &  Mumford. 
Mr.    Mumford    continued    to 
practice    until   1865,  then  be- 
came one  of  the  partners  in 
the  private  banking-house  of 
Erickson,   Jennings  &   Mum- 
ford, which  discontinued  busi- 
ness in  1877.    In  1883  he  aided 

in   organizing  the  Merchants'  -, S'''j5^. _— 

bank  of  Rochester,  became  its  '^^• 

president,  and  remained  in  office 
until  his  death.  Mr.  Mum- 
ford was  for  years  attorney 
for  the  Mutual  life  insurance  company  of  New  Yoik, 
and  president  of  the  Brush  electric  light  company  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  a  trustee  of  the  Rochester 
savings  bank,  and  for  a  short  time  president  of  the 
Rochester  street  railroad  company,  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Church  home,  and  of  the  Genesee 
valley  club;  was  a  director  of  the  Chamber  of  com- 
merce, an  organizer  and  director  of  the  Citizens' 
gas-light  company,  a  trustee  of  the  City  hospital, 
and  one  of  the  wardens  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiph- 
any. He  was  married  in  1860  to  Julia  E.  Hills,  a 
daughter  of  Isaac  Hills,  and  left  five  children,  all 
sons.     He  died  Feb.  3,  1893. 

KENYON,  James  Benjamin,  clergyman  and 
author,  was  born  in  Frankfort,  Herkimer  county, 
N.  Y. ,  Apr.  36, 1858.    His  boy- 
hood was  passed  in  the  Mohawk 
valley.  He  was  graduated  from 
Himgerford  collegiate  institute 
in  1874.    For  three  seasons  fol- 
lowing he  taught  school.     In 
1878,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
entered   the    ministry    of  the 
Methodist    Episcopal   church. 
With   the   exception    of    two 
years  spent  in  New  York  city 
as  manager  of  a  lecture  bu- 
reau, Mr.  Kenyon  has  been  in 
the  pastorate   since  the   time 
when  he  first  received  a  license 
to  preach.     He  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  the   pulpit,  having 
risen  rapidly  from  the  poorest 
to   the   best   appointments    in 
the    conference.      He  iisually 
preaches  without  n  otes.  He  has 
published  several  volumes  of  poems,    the  first  one 
appearing  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age. 
The  title  of  his  first  book  was  ' '  The  Fallen,  and  Other 
Poems."     "Out  of  the  Shadows"  followed  in  1880; 
"Songs  in  All  Seasons"  in  1885;  "  In  Realms  of 
Gold  "  in  1887,  and  "At  the  Gate  of  Dreams  "  in 
1893.     He  has  been  a  contributer  to  the  "  Atlantic 
Monthly,"  the  "Century,"  "  Lippincott's,"  "Man- 
hattan," and  "  American  "  magazines,  and  to  "  Out- 
ing," "The  Current,"  and  other  publications.      In 
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daining  act  of  the  venerable  diocesan.  The  services 
■were  held  in  Trinity  church,  Boston,  Dec.  29,  1843. 
In  the  order  of  the  succession  in  seniority  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Episcopal  church.  Bishop  Seabury, 
the  first  bishop,  had  presided  from  Nov.  14,  1784, 
the  date  of  his  consecration,  until  his  death,  Feb.  25, 
1796.  His  successor  was  Bishop  White,  and  on  his 
death,  July  17,  1836,  Bishop  Griswold  became  the 
presidmg  bishop  in  the  Episcopal  church  in  the 
United  States.  He  labored  assiduously  to  the  last. 
In  later  years  his  health  became  greatly  impaired, 
but  he  refused  to  yield,  and  by  sheer  will  power  con- 
tinued his  duties.  On  Feb.  15,  1843,  a  few  weeks 
after  the  services  which  had  given  him  a  coadjutor, 
he  went  to  confer  with  Bishop  Eastburn,  when,  as  he 
was  entering  the  door,  he  fell  on  the  threshold  and 
suddenly  expired  of  heart  disease.  Bishop  Griswold 
published:  "  Discourses  on  the  Most  Important  Doc- 
trines and  Duties  of  the  Christian  Religion"  (1830); 
' '  The  Reformation  and  the  Apostolic  Office  "  (1843), 
and  "Remarks  on  Social  Prayer  Meetings"  (1858) 
He  died  Feb.  15,  1843.  b      k        / 

SaUIEK,  Ephraim  George,  archaeologist,  was 
born  at  Bethlehem,  Albany  county,  N.  Y. ,  June  17, 
1831,  son  of  a  ;Methodist  minister  and  grandson  of 
a  soldier  of  the  revolution.  He  was  brought  up  on 
a  farm,  taught  school  in  the, winters,  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  civil  engineering,  was  connected  with 
a  country  paper,  and  in  1841-43,  with  "The  New 
York  State  Mechanic,"  at  Al- 
bany. In  1843-45  he  edited 
the  Hartford  "Journal,"  and 
was  active  in  whig  politics;  in 
1845-48  he  was  conductor  of 
the  Scioto  "Gazette,"  at  Chil- 
licothe,  O.,  and  cierk  of  the  leg- 
islature the  two  latter  years. 
With  Dr.  E.  H.  Davis  he  ex- 
amined the  relics  of  the  mound- 
builders;  his  memoir  on  this 
subject  appeared  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Smithsonian 
"  Contributions  "  (1848).  Sim- 
ilar explorations  in  his  native 
state  resulted  in  "  Aboriginal 
Monuments,"  published  by 
the  New  York  historical  so- 
ciety iu  1849.  In  that  year 
he  was  made  charge  d'affaires 
to  the  republics  of  Central 
America,  and  made  treaties  with  three  of  them. 
He  visited  those  countries  again  iu  1853  to  make  sur- 
veys for  the  Honduras  inter-oceanic  railway  com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  secretary.  This  project, 
which  he  pushed  for  a  time  iu  Europe,  was  finally 
abandoned,  but  his  observations  bore  fruit  in  "  Nic- 
aragua, its  People,  Scenery,  and  Monuments  "  (1853); 
"The  Serpent  Symbol  "  (1853);  "Notes  on  Central 
America"  (1854);  "Waikua;  or.  Adventures  on  the 
Mosquito  Shore"  (1855);  "The  States  of  Central 
America"  (1857,  revised  in  1870);  "Tropical  Fibres, 
and  Their  Economical  Extraction  "  (1861) ;  and  '  'Hon- 
duras" (1870).  He  wrote  also,  "Question  Anglo- 
Americaine  "(Paris,185T);  "  Is  Cotton  King?"  (1861); 
and  a  "Monograph  of  Authors  Who  Have  Written 
on  the  Aboriginal  Languages  of  Central  America" 
(1861).  Most  of  these'books  were  translated  into 
Spanish,  French,  and  German.  Mr.  Squier  was  an 
authority  on  Central  America  and  its  antiquities, 
and  received  in  1856  the  gold  medal  of  the  French 
geographical  society,  besides  being  elected  into  a 
number  of  learned  bodies  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
1863-65  he  was  in  Peru  as  U.  S.  commissioner,  and 
went  throughout  the  country  to  explore  the  remain- 
ing works  of  the  Incas.  His  last  book,  "Peru:  In- 
cidents of  Travel  and  Exploration  in  the  Land  of 
the  Incas,"  appeared  in  1877.     He  became  consul- 


general  of  Honduras,  in  New  York  in  1868,  and  in 
1871  first  president  of  the  Anthropological  Institute 
of  New  York,  which  was  merged  with  the  American 
Ethnological  Society.  He  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
April  17,  1888. 

BRYANT,  William  CuUen,  poet  and  journal- 
ist, was  born  at  Cummington,  Hampshire  co., 
Mass.,  Nov.  3,  1794.  He  was  the  son  of  Peter  and 
Sarah  (Snell)  Bryant,  grandson  of  Philip  and  Silence 
(Howard)  Bryant,  great-grandson  of  Ichabod  and 
Ruth  (Staples)  Bryant,  great-great-grandson  of 
Stephen  and  great-great-great-grandsou  of  Stephen 
Bryant,  who  came  from  England  in  1633,  and  lived 
in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1650.  Peter  Bryant  was  born 
iu  Brockton,  Mass.,  Aug.  12,  1767,  and  followed  his 
father's  profession  of  medicine.  He  possessed  ex- 
tensive literary  and  scientific  acquirements  and  a  well- 
disciplined  mind,  and  he  also  wrote  verses,  mostly 
humorous  and  satirical.  He  served  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts seuate  and  house  of  representatives  for 
several  terms;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society,  and  in  1816  was  a  presi- 
dential elector  for  his  state.  He  was  married,  in  1793, 
to  the  daughter  of  Ebenezer  Snell,  a  descendant  of 
John  Alden,  the  Puritan,  and  the  poet  was  the  sec- 
ond of  their  seven  children.  The  practice  of  medi- 
cine had  descended  from  father  to  son,  until  it  had 
become  in  a  manner  hereditary  in  the  family,  and 
to  enroll  his  son  duly  in  the 
ranks  of  ^soulapius,  Dr.  Peter 
Bryant  had  him  christened 
William  Cutlen,  the  name  of 
an  eminent  Scotch  physician, 
who  stood  first  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  medicine  in  the  uni- 
versities of  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Young 
Bryant  was  very  precocious, 
for  there  is  a  record  that  he 
knew  his  letters  when  sixteen 
months  old,  and  by  the  time  he 
was  five  years  of  age  he  had 
committed  to  memory  the 
whole  of  "Watts'  Poems  for 
Children."  This  book  indi- 
cates the  character  of  the 
household,  which  was  strictly 
religious  after  the  orthodox  fashion  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  The  parents  early  instilled  into 
their  son  the  true  meaning  of  life,  and  instructed 
him  as  to  his  duties  to  his  Maker  and  to  his 
fellow  men.  Under  such  influences  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  grew  up  a  thoughtful  boy,  strictly 
observant  of  religious  forms  and  constant  in  his  pri- 
vate devotions.  For  these  last  his  early  models  were 
the  books  of  prayer  which  were  then  written  for 
children,  but  before  he  was  ten  years  of  age  he  began 
to  send  up  his  petitions  in  his  own  words,  and  was 
often  heard  to  pray  that  he  "  might  receive  the  gift 
of  poetic  genius,  and  be  enabled  to  write  verses  that 
should  endure."  His  father  encouraged  him  in  this 
desire  for  poetic  expression,  and  became  the  boy's 
tutor  in  the  art  of  verse-making.  His  own  model 
was  Pope,  and  that  sonorous  school  which  was  the 
fashion  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His  taste,  too, 
was  exacting,  but  though  a  severe,  he  was  a  kindly 
critic,  and  careful  not  to  clip  the  wings  of  the  un- 
fledged genius.  The  son's  first  recorded  verses  were 
a  paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Job,  and  an  address  in 
rhyme  recited  at  the  closing  of  his  winter  school. 
They  were  written  in  his  tenth  year,  and  are  pro- 
nounced by  Richard  H.  Stoddard,  a  competent 
judge,  as  clever  as  the  juvenile  poems  of  Pope, 
Chatterton  or  Cowley.  His  next  essay,  made  in  the 
following  year  (1807),  was  published  in  a  volume 
entitled,  "  Tlie  Embargo;  or.  Sketches  of  the  Times" 
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(1809).  It  was  a  tirade  against  Pres.  Jefferson,  who 
had  just  then  closed  every  port  in  the  Union.  The 
volume  now  would  be  entertaining  reading,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  this  son  of  a  Federalist  sire,  when  a 
few  more  years  had  gathered  upon  his  head ,  became 
one  of  the  stoutest  champions  of  the  so-styled  ' '  Jef- 
fersonian  Democracy. "  The  book  called  forth  much 
admiration,  which  encouraged  the  youthful  author 
to  continued  efforts  in  metrical  composition,  but  it 
also  roused  incredulity,  and  to  convince  tlie  public 
that  it  was  the  production  of  a  boy  of  thirteen  cer- 
tificates of  tlie  fact  were  affixed  to  the  second  edition. 
During  the  succeeding  three  years  he  wrote  sev- 
eral poems  in  heroic  verse,  and  chiefly  patriotic  in 
their  character:  "The  Genius  of  Columbia"  and 
' '  An  Ode  for  the  Fourth  of  July. "  In  October,  1810, 
he  entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Williams  College, 
where  he  at  once  took  high  rank  in  the  classical  de- 
partment. The  Hon.  Charles  F.  Sedgwick,  of  Con- 
necticut, who  was  his  college  mate,  in  speaking  of 
him  at  this  time,  said:  "  It  was  known  that  he  was 
the  reputed  author  of  two  or  three  short  poems, 
which  had  recently  been  p\iblished,  and  which  indi- 
cated decidedly  promising  talent  on  the  part  of  their- 
author.  When  spoken  to  in  relation  to  these  poeti- 
cal effusions  he  was  reticent  and  modest,  and,  in 
fact,  his  modesty  in  everything  was  a  peculiar  trait 
of  his  character.  It  was  very  difficult  to  obtain 
from  him  any  specimens  of  his  talent  as  a  poet." 
Bryant's  college  career  was  short.  He  asked  for  a 
dismissal  in  May,  1811,  intending  to  finish  his  edu- 


cation at  Yale,  but  upon  returning  home  he  found 
that  the  altered  circumstances  of  his  father  pre- 
cluded any  further  prosecution  of  his  collegiate 
studies.  After  a  year  spent  in  study,  under  the  di- 
rection of  his  father,  he  began  to  study  law,  first 
with  Judge  Henry  Howe,  of  Worthington,  and  after- 
ward with  William  Baylies,  of  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
It  was  just  before  his  leaving  liome  to  thus  fit 
himself  for  the  actual  business  of  life  that  his  poem 
entitled  "  Tlianatopsis"  was  composed.  The  youth- 
ful poet  had  been  in  the  habit  of  submitting  all  his 
verses  to  the  critical  eye  of  his  father,  but  these  he 
thrust  into  a  pigeonhole  of  that  gentleman's  desk, 
to  be  discovered  by  him  after  the  author  had  left 
home  to  engage  in  his  law  studies.  The  manuscript 
was  found,  and  the  delight  it  gave  to  the  elder 
Bryant  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  incident, 
which  is  related  by  several  of  the  son's  biographers: 
A  lady,  who  was  well  qualified  to  judge  of  the 
merits  of  the  poem,  had  called  to  pay  Dr.  Bryant  a 
short  visit,  and  his  sou  having  been  alluded  to,  he 
produced  the  manuscript  and  placed  it  in  her  hands, 
merely  remarking,  "  Here  are  some  lines  that  our 
Cullen  has  been  writing."  She  read  the  poem, 
raised  her  eyes  to  the  father's  face  and  burst  into 
tears,  in  which  Dr.  Bryant,  a  somewhat  reserved 
and  silent  man,  was  not  ashamed  to  join.  "  And  no 
wonder,"  observes  one  writer;  "  it  must  have  seemed 
a  mystery  that  in  the  bosom  of  eighteen  years  had 
grown  up  thoughts  that  even  in  boyhood  had  shaped 
themselves  into  solemn  harmonies,  majestic  as  the 


diapason  of  ocean,  fit  for  a  temple  service  beneath 
the  vault  of  heaven."  " Thanatopsis"  was  a  new 
birth  in  the  history  of  American  poetry.  The  most 
of  what  had  gone  before  had  been  of  the  artificial, 
sonorous  order,  from  which  Cowper,  and,  a  little 
later,  Wordsworth,  had  then  only  recently  broken 
away.  A  new  dawn  was  breaking,  and  the  young 
poet  had  risen  to  greet  it,  enraptured  with  its  golden 
light.  "His  old  idols,"  says  his  biographer,  Parke 
Godwin,  "  the  wits  that  shone  and  sparkled  in  the 
age  of  Anne,  had  lost  their  lustre.  He  had  loved 
them  as  a  child  for  their  pictures,  their  sentiment 
and  their  wit,  to  say  nothing  of  their  musical  jingle, 
but  he  was  now,  as  a  youth,  beginning  to  study  them 
in  the  light  of  a  higher  art.  He  soon  saw  that  they 
were  only  men  of  the  town,  of  the  coflfee-house  and 
the  drawing-room,  who  walked  in  slippers,  and 
loved  to  dress  in  silk  attire,  and  not  men  of  the  woods 
and  fields,  who  walked  upon  the  ground,  and  saw 
nature  with  their  own  eyes."  And  "Thanatopsis," 
too,  must  have  been  a  new  birth  to  the  young  poet. 
He  could  not  have  been  ignorant  that  it  was,  with 
him,  a  new  era.  He  must  have  been  grandly  con- 
scious of  that  strange  opening  and  uplifting  of  soul 
which  attends  the  endowment  of  seership.  And 
such  an  experience,  coming  to  propliet,  preacher, 
painter  or  poet,  with  its  conscious  insight  and  power, 
is  a  new  creation.  Thus  it  was  that  in  the  utter- 
ances of  "  Thanatopsis"  he  became  the  prophet  of 
the  new  and  the  true,  and  all  through  his  long  life 
he  was  "obedient  to  the  heavenly  vision,"  loyal  to 
the  revelation  he  had  received.  Yet  for  nearly  five 
years  this  incomparable  poem  was  pigeonholed  in  the 
desk  of  a  country  physician,  unseen  by  any  eyes  save 
those  of  a  few  friends,  to  whom  he  desired  to  exhibit 
the  merits  of  "our  Cullen."  Then  the  manuscript 
of  it  was  exhumed,  and  with  "  The  Inscription  for 
the  Entrance  to  a  Wood  "  was  forwarded,  unsigned, 
to  the  "  North  American  Review"  in  the  summer  of 
1817.  That  periodical  was  then  in  its  second  year,  and 
was  editorially  controlled  by  half  a  dozen  young 
men,  nearly  all  of  whom  have  since  attained  emi- 
nence. When  they  met  to  consider  the  contribu- 
tions for  the  September  "  Review"  "  Thanatopsis  " 
came  before  them.  It  had  already  been  read  by  one 
of  the  number,  Richard  H.  Dana,  the  elder,  himself 
a  poet  of  high  standing,  and  he  thought  it  not  origi- 
nal. "No  American,"  he  said,  "could  produce  a 
poem  of  such  transcendent  merit."  Others  of  the 
coterie — among  whom  wei'e  Edward  T.  Channing 
and  William  Phillips — were  not  so  positive,  and  Mr. 
Dana,  having  heard  that  the  poem  had  been  written 
by  a  state  senator,  named  Bryant,  decided  to  call  at 
the  state  house  and  interview  that  person  as  to  its 
authorship.  He  went,  and  a  plain,  substantial, 
middle-aged  gentleman,  with  somewhat  of  a  rustic 
aspect,  was  pointed  out  to  him.  "What  I"  he  thought 
to  himself,  "  that  pei'son  the  creator  of  such  linked 
sublimity  I  The  thing  is  impossible."  So  he  turned 
upon  his  heel  without  seeking  so  much  as  an  intro- 
duction. Not  long  after  he  met  the  poet,  and  a  close 
friendship  was  formed  that  lasted  for  sixty  years. 
Nothing  in  the  biography  of  Mr.  Bryant  by  his 
sonin-law,  Parke  Godwin,  is  more  interesting  than 
the  correspondence  between  these  two  poets,  which 
did  not  come  to  a  close  until  one  had  preceded  the 
other  by  only  a  few  months  into  the  invisible  coun- 
try. The  relation  between  them  was  of  the  closest 
and  most  affectionate  intimacy.  They  were  co- 
workers in  the  same  cause,  and  the  work  of  each, 
through  all  that  long  period,  bears  the  loving  touch 
of  the  other.  Their  mutual  criticism  was  wonder- 
fully chivalrous  and  affectionate.  They  were  the 
joint  creators  of  the  school  of  nature  in  American 
poetry,  and  though  in  later  years  the  work  of  Dana 
fell  largely  into  the  shadow,  while  that  of  Bryant 
assumed  more  distinct  and  stately  proportions,  no 
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tinge  of  assumption  appears  in  the  words  of  the  one 
or  of  pique  in  those  of  the  other.  To  the  very  last 
they  were  a  pair  of  noble  and  loving  brothers. 
"Thanatopsis"  appeared  in  the  September  "Re- 
view" (1817),  and  it  no  sooner  met  the  public  eye 
than  its  author  was  universally  acknowledged  as  the 
"first  of  American  poets."  The  identity  of  the 
youthful  poet  soon  became  known,  and  he  was  in- 
vited to  continue  his  contributions  to  the  "  Review." 
This  he  did,  publishing  the  "  Waterfowl"  and  other 
poems  that  have  attained  a  world-wide  celebrity. 

Meanwhile  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  (in 
Plymouth  in  1815),  and  after  practicing  for  a  short 
time  at  Plainfield,  near  his  birthplace,  he  settled  in 
Great  Barrington,  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  which 
was  thereafter  the  scene  of  his  legal  labors.  His 
house  stood  on  the  site  occupied  by  the  Berkshire 
Inn,  but  it  has  been  moved  farther  back,  and  is  now 
an  annex  of  the  hotel.  He  was  town  clerk  and  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  at  Great  Barrington  for  five  years, 
and  as  such  he  recorded  his  own  marriage  and  the 
birth  of  his  first  daughter.  He  was  married,  June 
11,  1821,  to  Frances  Fairchild,  an  orphan,  who, 
through  her  mother,  was  a  distant  relative  of  Alex- 
ander Pope,  the  poet.  It  was  to  her  tie  addressed 
his  ideal  poem,  beginning  "O  Fairest  of  the  Rural 
Maids,"  and  later  "The  Future  Life"  and  "The 
Life  That  Is."  She  was  the  mother  of  two  daugh- 
ters, Frances,  who  became  the  wife  of  Parke  God-  , 
win,  and  Julia,  who  never  married.  After  his  wife's 
death.  July  37, 1865,  Bryant  composed  one  of  his  most 
touching  poems,  "October,  1866,"  to  her  memory. 
In  1821  he  was  invited  by  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  of  Harvard  College  to  deliver  the  usual 
poetical  address  at  the  next  commencement.  He 
accepted  and  read  "The  Ages,"  a  grave,  stately  and 
thoughtful  poem,  presenting  in  animated,  pictur- 
esque stanzas  a  compact  summary  of  the  history  of 
mankind.  It  so  pleased  his  friends  in  Boston  that 
they  would  not  hear  of  his  returning  home  until  he 
had  consented  to  the  publication  of  it  and  of  what- 
ever else  he  had  done  in  a  poetical  way,  and  thus  his 
first  collection  of  verse  (consisting  of  forty-four 
pages)  was  published  in  Cambridge  that  year.  It 
was  very  well  received,  and  was  indirectly  the  cause 
of  his  giving  up  the  legal  profession  for  literature. 
Among  his  friends  and  admirers  was  Hefiry  D. 
Sedgwick,  of  New  York,  who,  after  the  appearance 
of  his  book  of  poems,  undertook  to  procure  him 
literary  employment.  The  outcome  was  that  Bryant 
abandoned  the  law  and  removed  to  New  York  in 
1825  to  assume  the  editorial  control  of  a  new 
monthly  magazine,  entitled  the  "  New  York  Review 
and  Athenaeum  Magazine."  Although  possessing 
considerable  merit,  it  was  not  a  success,  and  after 
about  a  year's  struggle  it  was  merged  in  the  "New 
York  Literary  Gazette,"  which  had  been  started 
about  four  years  earlier.  This  magazine  shared  the 
fate  of  its  companion  in  three  months,  when  it  was 
consolidated  with  the  "United  States  Gazette,"  of 
Boston,  but  that  was  just  as  short  lived  as  the  others. 
However,  this  "literary  adventure,"  as  Bryant 
called  it,  brought  him  in  contact  with  some  of  the  lit- 
erary men  of  the  time— Cooper,  Halleck,  Hillhouse, 
Percival,  and  with  the  painters,  Dunlap,  Durand, 
Inman  and  Morse,  and  thus  was  an  agreeable  change 
from  the  isolated  life  he  had  previously  led.  It  a,lso 
introduced  him  to  the  managers  of  the  "  Evening 
Post"  newspaper,  whose  editor  was  William  Cole- 
man. He  had  begun  to  contribute  to  this  journal  in 
1836,  and  the  next  year  became  one  of  its  pro- 
prietors. After  the  death  of  Mr.  Coleman,  in  July, 
1839,  he  was  made  editor-in-chief,  and  he  continued 
to  hold  that  position  until  his  death.  He  also  acquired 
an  additional  interest  in  the  paper  from  Mrs.  Coleman. 
One  effect  of  this  change  in  his  life  was  to  eliminate 
from  hia  poetry  the  political  character  which  was 


displayed  in  his  first  poem,  "The  Embargo,"  and 
which  had  shown  itself  several  times  since.  Thence- 
forth he  threw  into  his  occupation  all  those  thoughts 
and  experiences  which  made  him  by  nature  a  patriot 
and  political  thinker,  reserving  for  poetry  the  calm 
reflection,  love  of  nature  and  purity  of  aspiration 
which  made  him  a  poet.  His  editorial  writing  was 
rendered  strong  and  pure  by  his  cultivated  taste  and 
lofty,  ideals,  and  he  presented  the  rare  combination 
of  a  poet  who  never  sacrificed  his  love  of  high  litera- 
ture and  his  devotion  to  art,  and  of  a  publicist  who 
retained  a  sound  judgment  and  pursued  the  most 
practical  ends.  Under  his  leadership  the  New 
York  "  Post"  became  a  great  power  in  the  councils 
of  the  Democratic  party,  whose  chief  and  distinctive 
feature  at  that  time  was  free  trade.  This  principle 
Bryant  advocated  with  consummate  ability.  Nor 
while  making  the  advocacy  of  Democratic  policy  a 
distinctive  feature  of  his  paper  did  he  neglect  its 
poetical,  literary  and  aesthetic  characteristics.  Belles- 
lettres  was  given  a  prominent  space,  and  its  columns 
were  enriched  by  contributions  from  the  pens  of 
Cooper,  Halleck,  Irving,  Paulding,  Verplanck  and 
Willis,  all  of  whom  were  his  warm  personal  friends. 
His  patriotism  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war  rose 
nobly  far  above  party,  and  throughout  that  period 
the  ' '  Evening  Post"  was  an  unflinching  advocate  of 
the  Republican  organization.  He  was  the  first  to 
suggest  in  its  columns  the  creation  of  Central  Park,  a 
proposition  that  was  bitterly  opposed  at  first  as  being 


a  reckless  and  wicked  waste  of  public  money.  He 
was  not  only  a  lover  of  nature  and  inordinately  fond 
of  trees  and  flowers,  but  a  great  walker  as  well,  and 
he  delighted  in  roaming  about  the  upper  part  of 
Manhattan  in  the  confines  of  what  now  is  the  park. 
His  original  idea  was  to  make  the  park  include  a  strip 
from  river  to  river,  but  this  he  afterwards  modified. 
As  editor-in-chief  he  did  not  take  active  personal 
supervision  of  the  ' '  Post,"  and  he  was  brought  very 
little  in  contact  with  the  editorial  corps.  The  details 
of  the  office  came  under  the  direction  of  a  managing 
editor,  which  position  was  filled  by  such  able  men 
as  William  Leggett,  Parke  Godwin,  Charles  Nord- 
hofE,  John  Bigelow,  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  Albert  G. 
Brown  and  Watson  R.  Sperry;  but,  although  he  gave 
no  time  to  details,  Mr.  Bryant  established  certain 
rules  which  every  member  of  the  editorial  staflE  was 
required  to  observe  implicitly.  He  had  very  strict 
ideas  about  pure  English,  and  he  prepared  an  "In- 
dex Expurgatorius,"  in  which  he  excluded  certain 
words  in  common  use  and  substituted  others  of  bet- 
ter pedigree  or  of  more  pure  Saxon.  A  house  was 
never  to  be  called  a  residence  or  a  mansion;  a  gift, 
never  a  donation;  two,  never  a  couple;  six,  never 
half  a  dozen;  the  end,  never  the  conclusion;  a  coffin, 
never  a  casket,  and  a  procession,  never  a  cortege. 
John  Bigelow  thus  describes  Bryant's  methods 
of  work:  "One  peculiarity  was  that  he  absolutely 
refused  to  do  any  newspaper  work  except  at  the 
office.     His  home  work,  when  he  wrote  at  all  away 
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from  the  office,  was  either  poetry  or  somethiug  of 
poets.  His  office  desk  was  his  editorial  throue.  It 
was  something  of  a  curiosity.  It  was  a  large  desk 
always  piled  up  with  rejected  manuscript,  letters, 
books,  pamphlets,  documents  of  all  kinds,  with  a 
little  space  in  the  centre  where  he  could  find  room 
enough  in  which  to  write.  I  should  mention  that  he 
always  wrote  for  the  '  Post '  on  the  back  of  old  letters 
and  rejected  manuscript.  I  don't  remember  ever  to 
have  seen  a  piece  of  his  copy  on  fresh  paper,  or  to  have 
known  of  his  ordering  any  paper  for  editorial  use." 
Had  William  CuUen  Bryant  not  achieved  a  world- 
wide distinction  by  Ids  poetry,  he  might  have  been  as 
widely  known  by  his  prose  writings  and  his  work  as 
a  journalist.  In  each  of  these  depai-lments  he  was 
without  a  superior.  He  possessed  a  mind  far  more 
cultured  and  more  evenly  balanced  than  Horace 
Greeley,  being  inferior  to  him  only  in  a  certain  terse- 
ness and  rugged  ness  of  style,  which  sprang  from 
defective  education  and  an  undisciplined  nature, 
and  whose  very  literary  imperfections  gave  it  popu- 
lar favor.  But  he  is  known  chiefly  as  a  poet,  and  this 
reputation  has  overshadowed  all  others.  The  bulk 
of  his  poetry  is  not  considerable,  and  is  made  up  al- 
most wholly  of  short  poems,  chiefly  inspired  by  bis 
love  of  nature.  Richard  Henry  Dana,  in  his  preface 
to  the  "Idle  Man,"  says:  "  I  shall  never  forget  with 
what  feeling  my  friend  Bryant  some  years  ago  de- 
scribed to  me  the  effect 
produced  upon  him  by  his 
meeting  for  the  first  time 
with  Wordsworth's  bal- 
lads .  .  .  He  said  that 
a  thousand  springs  seemed 
to  gush  up  at  once  in  his 
heart  and  the  face  of  na- 
ture of  a  sudden  to  change 
into  a  strange  freshness  and 
life."  This  was  the  inter- 
preting power  of  Words- 
wortli  suddenly  disclosing 
to  Bryant  not  the  secrets 
of  nature,  but  his  own 
power  of  perception  and 
interpretation.  Bryant  is 
in  no  sense  an  imitation  of 
Wordsworth,  but  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  poets 
will  showhowindividually 
each  pursued  the  same  poetic  end.  Wordsworth's 
"Three  Years  She  Grew  in  Sun  and  Shower"  and  Bry- 
ant's ' '  0  Fairest  of  the  Rural  Maids"  offer  admirable 
opportunity  of  disclosing  the  separate  treatment  of 
similar  subjects.  In  Bryant's  lines,  musical  and  full  of 
gentle  reverie,  the  poet  seems  to  go  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  forest.  In  Wordsworth's  lines,  with  that  sim- 
ple,yet  profound  feeling,  the  poet,  after  delicately  dis- 
closing the  interchange  of  nature  and  human  life, 
retired  into  those  depths  of  human  sympathy  where 
nature  must  forever  remain  as  a  remote  shadow. 
He  visited  Europe  in  1834,  1845,  1852  and  1857, 
and  he  made  frequent  tours  in  his  own  country.  His 
observations  upon  these  journeys  were  published  in 
the  "  Post,"  and  later  were  reprinted  in  "Letters 
From  a  Traveller"  (1852);  "  I^etters  From  Spain  and 
Other  Countries"  (1859),  and  "Letters  From  the 
East"  (1869).  He  translated  many  short  poems  from 
the  Spanish,  and  his  largest  literary  undertaking  was 
the  tran.slation  of  the  "Iliad  "  and  the  "  Odyssey"  of 
Homer  in  blank  verse,  in  1870-73.  Besides  his  house 
in  Sixteenth  street.  New  York,  he  had  a  beautiful 
country  residence,  "  Cedarmere,"  at  Roslyn,  Long 
Island, N.  Y.  (see  illustration),  and  he  also  maintained 
the  old  family  homestead  at  Cummington,  Mass. 
He  shrank  habitually  from  public  display,  as  he 
did  from  public  oSice,  and  even  in  his  later  life, 
when  his  formal  public  appearances  became  more 
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imperative,  he  made  them  only  after  a  conflict  with 
his  diffidence.  The  list  of  great  men  includes 
scarcely  one  whose  lack  of  personal  ambition  and 
thorough  self-abnegation  were  more  prominent.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  without  religious  belief.  The 
charge  arose  from  his  neglect  of  forms;  but  this  grew 
out  of  the  very  depth  and  breadth  of  his  religious 
convictions.  What  he  felt  could  not  be  expressed 
by  any  array  of  words  or  bodily  genuflections.  lie 
may  be  described  as  a  liberal  Christian,  attached  to 
no  single  creed,  but  tolerant  of  all  forms  of  belief 
so  long  as  they  helped  to  bring  men  up  to  the  Cliris- 
tian  ideal  of  life.  ' '  Christianity,  "he  once  said,  ' '  is 
not  a  science,  it  is  a  faith";  and  at  another  time, 
"without  Christianity  there  would  be  no  history." 
The  close  of  Bryant's  life  was  veiy  sudden  and 
unexpected.  He  had  delivered  an  address  at  the 
unveiling  of  the  statue  of  the  Italian  patriot,  Maz- 
zini,  in  Central  Park,  New  York  city,  on  the  after- 
noon of  May  29,  1878.  The  day  was  extremely  hot, 
and  during  the  exercises  in  the  park  one  of  his  friends 
had  endeavored,  but  with  only  partial  success,  to 
shade  his  head  from  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun.  At  the  close  of  the  exercises  he  accompanied 
James  Grant  Wilson  across  the  park  to  the  hitter's 
house,  and  while  the  host  was  advancing  to  open 
the  inner  door  the  venerable  poet,  suddenly  drop- 
ping the  supporting  hand  of  Mr.  Wilson's  daughter, 
fell  backward  through  the  open  outer  door,  and 
sti'uck  his  head  on  the  highest  of  the  stone  steps.  After 
being  removed  to  the  parlor  and  revived  he  desired 
to  return  immediately  to  his  home,  but  from  his  con- 
versation, which  was  jerky,  and  from  the  constant 
repetition  of  the  same  ideas,  it  was  evident  that  the 
poet  was  wandering  in  mind.  He  was  examined  by 
Dr.  John  F.  Gray,  who  said  that  the  fall  had  been 
caused  by  syncope,  and  the  blow  on  the  stone  stop 
had  resulted  in  concussion  of  the  brain,  which,  how- 
ever, need  not  be  fatal.  On  the  eighth  day  after  the 
fall  there  was  a  liemori'hage  in  the  brain,  followed  by 
paralysis  of  the  right  side  of  the  body.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  sick  man  recognized  anyone  after 
the  accident.  During  fourteen  sorrowful  days  the 
poet's  life  slowly  waned,  and  on  the  morning  of  June 
12th  he  died.  He  was  called  "  the  first  citizen  of  the 
republic,"  and  at  his  quiet  burial  in  the  cemetery  at 
Roslyn  a  nation  wept  like  a  child  that  has  lost  a  fos- 
tering mother.  The  "  Retrospective  Review  "  said: 
' '  The  verses  of  Bryant  come  to  us  as  assuredly  from 
the  '  well  of  English  undeflled,'  as  the  finest  compo- 
sitions of  Wordsworth.  Indeed,  the  resemblance 
between  these  two  authors  might  justify  a  much 
more  invidious  parallel."  The  "North  American 
Review"  said:  "Others  have  sung  the  beauties  of 
creation  and  the  greatness  of  God,  but  no  one  has 
ever  observed  external  things  more  closely  or  trans- 
ferred his  impressions  on  paper  in  more  vivid  colors. 
A  violet  becomes  in  his  hands  a  gem  fit  to  be  placed 
in  an  imperial  diadem;  a  mountam  leads  his  eyes  to 
the  canopy  above  it."  His  poems  were  piiblished 
as  follows:  A  small  collection  of  eight  poems,  in- 
cluding "Thanatopsis"  (1821);  "Poems"  (1833); 
"The  Fountain  and  Other  Poems"  (1842);  "The 
White-Footed  Deer  and  Other  Poems "  (1844) ; 
"  Poems"  (1846, 1855  and  1876).  His  "  Orations  and 
Addresses"  appeared  in  1873,  and  a  comprehensive 
edition  of  his  poetical  works,  edited  by  Parke  God- 
win, appeared  in  1884.  Thebestljiographiesof  him 
are  by  Symington  (1880);  Parke  Godwin  (1883),  and 
John  Bigelow  (1886). 

WOODBRIDGE,  Enoch,  jurist,  was  born  at 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  15,  1750.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College  in  1774,  and  after  servmg  in 
the  revolutionary  war  studied  law,  jiracticing  first 
at  Manchester,  Vt.,  and  subsequently  at  Vergennes, 
of  which  he  was  mayor  in  1794.  In  1793  he  was  a 
member  of  the  constitutional   convention,  and  be- 
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came  judge  of  the  supreme  court  in  1794  servinff  as 
chief-justice  from  1798  to  1801.  He  was  married 
m  1774,  to  Nancy  Winchell,  and  had  eight  children' 
He  died  at  Vergennes,  Vt.,  in  May,  1805 

WINSLOW,  William  Copley,  arch^ologist, 
was  born  m  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  13,  1840,  son  of  Rev 
Hubbard  and  Susan  W.  (Cutler)  Winslow,  of  Puritan 
descent.  His  father  was  widely  known  as  an  author 
and  educator,  and  was  the  successor  to  Dr.  Lyman 
Beecher,  in  the  Bowdoin  Street  Church,  Boston.  The 
son  studied  in  the  Latin  School,  and  was  graduated 
at  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y. ,  in  1863.  While 
in  college  he  was  instrumental, 
with  Joseph  Cook  and  W.  G. 
Sumner,  in  founding  the  "Uni- 
versity Quarterly  Review."  In 
1863-63  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  "World,"  and  later, 
with  Dr.  Tyng,  was  managing 
editor  of  the  "  Christian  Times." 
In  1865,  after  graduating  at  the 
General  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York  city,  he  passed  four 
months  in  Italy,  studying  Roman 
archaeology  and  arts.  'He  was 
married,  in  1867,  to  Harriet  S., 
daughter  of  Joseph  Hayward,  of 
Boston,  and  had  one  daughter. 
From  1867  to  1870  Mr.  Winslow 
was  rector  of  St.George'sChurch, 
^^^  Lee,  Mass.    He  interested  himself 

in  preserving  the  Adirondack  forests,  upon  which  he 
wrote  articles  for  the  press.  In  November,  1870,  he  re- 
moved to  Boston,  where  for  many  years  he  officiated  in 
various  churches  throughout  the  state.  In  1881  he  be- 
came executive  secretary  of  the  Free  Church  Associa- 
tion, and  served  officially  in  Boston  in  societies  and  on 
various  committees  in  the  learned  bodies  of  Europe 
and  America.  But  it  is  in  archseological  research 
and  in  Oriental  exploration  that  Dr.  Winslow  won 
his  wide  reputation  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  In  1880  he  spent  four  months  of  study  in 
Egypt  and  Syria,  and  through  his  efforts  the 
colossal  statue  of  Rameses  II.  and  the  head  of 
Hathor,  the  Egyptian  Venus,  were  presented  to  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Soon  after  the 
"Egypt  Exploration  Fund"  was  founded  he  founded 
the  American  branch  and  became  its  vice-president 
and  secretary,  and  for  which  he  raised  over  $100,000. 
The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  in  Boston,  contains 
splendid  monumental  objects  procured  through  him, 
and  several  universities  have  received  valuable 
papyri  discovered  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  among  them  what  was  considered 
the  oldest  fragment  of  the  Gospels  in  the  world,  con- 
taining a  large  part  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew.  It  was  found  in  Oxyrhynchus, 
140  miles  south  of  Cairo,  near  the  famous  "Logia," 
or  "Sayings  of  Jesus,"  and  its  date  is  placed  by 
some  experts  at  150  A.D.,  and  by  others  at  fifty  or 
sixty  years  later.  He  is  an  honorary  fellow  or  mem- 
ber of  many  historical,  archseological  and  anti- 
quarian societies  in  Europe  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Egypt 
exploration  fund,  in  London,  when  Edward  J. 
Phelps,  then  U.  S.  minister,  spoke.  Miss  Amelia  B. 
Edwards  and  Prof.  R.  S.  Poole  stated  that  "with 
the  one  single  exception  of  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson,  Dr. 
Winslow  had  done  more  than  any  one,  not  merely 
for  the  work  of  the  society,  but  for  the  cause  of 
Biblical  research  and  the  spread  of  Biblical  knowl- 
edge in  connection  with  Egyptology  throughout  the 
civilized  world."  He  was  associate  editor  of  the 
"American  Antiquarian,"  and  contributed  many 
articles  upon  his  subject  to  the  standard  cyclopedias 
and  magazines.  He  received  the  honorary  degrees 
of  LL.D.  from  St.  Andrew's,  D.C.L.   from  Kings 


College  University,  L.H.D.  from  Columbia,  D.D. 
from  Amherst,  and  Sc.D.  from  St.  John's  College. 
His  most  valuable  writings  are  Egyptological.  He 
served  on  various  committees  of  the  Chicago  expo- 
sition congresses  and  prepared  papers  for  their 
sessions.  He  is  a  recognized  authority  in  Egypt- 
ological research  and  exploration,  and  in  New  Eng- 
land colonial  history.  Copley  square,  Boston,  is 
named  from  the  paternal  side  of  his  family,  and 
Pemberton  square  from  his  maternal  ancestors. 

KNIGHT,  Samuel,  jurist,  was  born  in  Ver- 
mont about  1730,  and  lived  at  Braltleboro.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1773.  He  represented  Brattle- 
boro,  1781-85,  in  the  state  legislature,  and  in  1789 
was  elected  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  serving  as 
chief -justice  from  1791  to  1794.  He  died  on  his  farm 
at  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  in  1804. 

TAFT,  Russell  Smith,  jurist,  was  born  at 
Williston,  Vt.,  Jan.  38,  1835,  son  of  Elijah  and 
Orinda  (Kimball)  Taft.  He  was  educated  at  Willis- 
ton  Academy  and  at  the  Newbury  (Vt.)  Seminary, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856.  He  was  se- 
lectman of  the  town  of  Burlington  in  1861-64,  and 
alderman  of  the  city  in  1861-69.  He  was  state's  at- 
torney for  Chittenden  county  in  1863-65,  state 
senator  1865-66,  and  city  attorney  of  Burlington  in 
1871-73.  In  1880  he  represented  Burlington  in  the 
state  legislature,  and  was  then  elected  sixth  assistant 
judge  of  the  supreme  court.  He  has  continued  on 
the  bench  by  re-election  ever  since,  and  in  1899, 
when  Judge  Ross  went  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  he  be- 
came chief-justice.  Judge  Taft  was  married,  June 
87,  1876,  to  Jane  Marlette,  of  Illinois.  He  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont in  1899.     He  died  in  Burlington,  Mar.  33,  1903. 

WINTER,  William,  author,  was  born  at 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  July  15,  1886,  son  of  Charles  and 
Louise  (Wharf)  Winter,  and  grandson  of  William 
and  Elizabeth  (Cakes)  Winter.  His  great-grand- 
father, Tliomas  Winter,  served  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island. 
By  virtue  of  his  descent  from  a  race  of  mariners  Mr. 
Winter  would  have  followed  the  sea,  but  an  artistic 
temperament — inherited,  perhaps,  from  his  mother, 
who  was  partly  of  Italian  extraction — dominated  him 
and  forced  him  into  literature. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Boylston 
School,  Boston,  and  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  Law  School  in  1857. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Suffolk 
county  bar,  but  never  practiced. 
He  began  early  to  write  both  prose 
and  verse,  and  his  first  volume, 
"Poems,"  published  in  1854,  was 
dedicated  to  Henry  W.  Longfellow, 
who  was  a  lifelong  friend.  Healso 
took  an  interest  in  politics,  and  in 
1856  made  speeches  for  Fremont 
and  Dayton.  Later  he  was  a  suc- 
cessful lyceum  lecturer.  In  1858 
his  second  book  of  verse,  "  The 
Queen's  Domain  andOtherPoems," 
appeared.     In  1859-60  he  removed 

to  New  York,  where  he  contrib-  

uted    to   the    "Saturday    Press,"  - 

"Vanity  Fair,''  and  other  papers,  and  where  for 
several  years  he  was  assistant  editor  of  the  "Al- 
bion." In  July,  1865,  being  appointed  by  its 
managing  editor,  Sidney  Howard  Gay,  Mr.  Win- 
ter became  dramatic  reviewer  for  the  New  York 
"Tribune,"  and  he  still  holds  that  position.  He 
has  spent  much  time  abroad  (his  first  visit  to  Eng- 
land was  made  in  1877),  and  his  books  on  England 
and  Scotland  are  among  the  best  of  their  class.  His 
principal  works  are  "My  Witness:  A  Book  of  Verse" 
(1871) ;  ■ '  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Edwin  Booth"  (1871) ; 
"A  Trip  to  England"  (1879);  " The  Jeffersons, "  bi- 
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ograpliies  of  that  family  of  actors  (1881);  "English 
Eambles"  (1884);  "Heuiy  Irving,"  a  full  examina- 
tion of  his  acting  and  his  prominent  characteristics 
(1885);  "The  Stage  Life  of  Mary  Anderson  "(1886); 
"Shakespeare's  England"  (1886);  " The  Press  and 
the  Stage,"  an  oration,  giving  a  history  of  the  dra- 
matic movement  in  America;  "Brief  Chronicles," 
biographies  of  nearly  a  hundred  prominent  actors  of 
the  last  thirty  years;  "Gray  Days  and  Gold;" 
"Wanderers,"  a  collection  of  poems;  a  memoir 
of  John  McCullough;  a  life  of  Ada  Rehan,  en- 
titled "A  Daughter  of  Comedy;"  "Shadows  of 
the  Stage"  (1893-93);  "Old  Shrines  and  Ivy" 
(1892);  and  an  oration  commemorative  of  George 
William  Curtis  (1893).  He  has  edited:  "The  Poems 
of  George  Arnold  "  (1886);  "Life  Stories  and  Poems 
of  John  Brougham  "  (1881);  and  "The  Poems  and 
Stories  of  Fitz  James  O'Brien"  (1881).  A  collection 
of  Mr. Winter's  poems,  entitled  "  Thistledown,"  was 
published  in  London,  in  1878,  but  when  he  learned 
that  the  title  had  been  used  by  another  writer,  he 
withdrew  it.  With  Edwin  Booth  he  edited  the  fifteen 
plays  which  formed  the  principal  part  of  that  act- 
or's repertory,  furnishing  prefaces  and  notes,  and  he 
has  prepared  elaborate  prefaces  for  "  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,"  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  "As 
You  Like  It,"  "Twelfth-Night,"  "Love's  Labor 
Lost,"  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  "The  Incon- 
stant, "  "  The  School  for  Scandal, "  and  other  plays, 
as  produced  by  Augustin  Daly.  He  was  for  several 
years  managing  editor  of  the  ' '  New  York  Weekly 
Review,"  and  he  has  been  a  constant  contributor  to 
leading  periodicals.  He  is  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Society  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  of  the 
Bohemian  club  of  San  Francisco.  He  is  a  master 
of  English  prose,  and  his  verse  is  always  finished  and 
refined.  As  a  critic  of  dramatic  art  he  has  few  if 
any,  rivals.  Mr.  Winter  was  married,  in  October, 
1860,  to  Elizabeth  Campbell,  whose  family  came 
from  Ederline,  Loch  Awe,  Scotland.  They  have 
had  five  children,  one  of  whom,  a  boy  of  remarkable 
genius  and  beauty,  was  killed,  while  coasting,  in  1886, 
and  in  whose  memory  Mr,  Winter  established,  at 
Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  the  Arthur  Winter  memor- 
ial library. 

SALTER,  Moses  Buckingham,  bishop  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  was  born  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  Feb.  13,  1841.  Although  unable 
to  obtain  an  academic  educa- 
tion, his  inquiring  mind  enabled 
him  to  profit  by  what  few  ad- 
vantages were  occasionally  af- 
forded. At  the  age  of  fifteen 
he  became  a  class  leader  and 
exhorter;  and  when  Rev.  Mr. 
Payne,  afterward  bishop,  re- 
turned to  America  in  1865,  to 
organize  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  young  Sal- 
ter was  one  of  sixteen  to  join 
him  in  his  enterprise.  In  i867 
he  was  ordained  a  deacon,  and 
appointed  to  a  charge  in  Aiken, 
S.  C. ;  in  1858  he  was  ordained, 
and  made  presiding  elder  of  the 
/I  Aiken  district.     In  1870  he  en- 

M A  ^(^^aJa^^^    ^""""i^    Wilberforce    university, 
'      -^  and  gave  four  years  to  study, 

when  ill  health  obliged  him  to 
give  up  his  studies,  and  he  was  reappointed  to  his 
former  Aiken  charge.  In  1875  he  went  to  Emanuel 
church,  Charleston,  where  he  achieved  remarkable 
success.  He  then  for  several  years  preached  in  var- 
ious places  as  arranged  for  the  ministers  according 
to  the  i-ules  of  the  church.  In  1892,  at  the  session  of 
the  general  conference  held  in  Philadelphia,  he  was 
elected  bishop,  and  assigned  to  the  South  Carolina 


district.  He  entered  heartily  into  the  work  of  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  Allen  university,  and  his 
efforts  met  with  unprecedented  success. 

JONES,  Francis  Wiley,  electrician,  was  born 
at  Weymouth,  N.  S.,  May  23,  1846,  third  son 
of  Sterns  Jones  and  Margaret  Ann  Doane,  and  a 
descendant  of  Lewis  Jones,  who  emigrated  from 
England  to  Amei'ica  in  1640,  and 
eventually  settled  at  Watertown, 
Mass.  The  great-gi'andfather  of 
Francis  W.  was  a  loyalist,  who, 
during  the  revolution,  removed 
to  Nova  Scotia,  and  his  grand- 
father was  one  of  the  first  judges 
of  that  province.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  Francis  W.  entered  the 
post-office  at  Kentville,  N.  S.,  as 
a  clerk,  managing,  at  the  same 
time,  to  attend  the  grammar 
school  in  that  place.  He  learned 
telegraphy  with  but  slight  assist- 
ance, and  at  the  end  of  three 
months  took  charge  of  the  Kent- 
ville oiflce  while  continuing  his 
work  in  the  post-oifice.  In  1867  he 
entered  the  office  of  the  Westei'n 
union  telegraph  company  at  St. 
John,  N.  B.,  at  that  time  the  prin- 
cipal repeater  station  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Atlantic  cables,  and  took 
charge  of  the  batteries  and  repeaters,  and  connected 
the  instruments  of  the  offices  on  the  European  and 
North  American  railway  when  that  was  opened  for 
traffic.  During  1868  auroral  electric  storms  fi'equent- 
ly  stopped  work  on  tlie  wires,  and  this  led  Mr.  Jones 
to  disconnect  the  wires  from  the  earth,  and  to  loop 
them  in  metallic  circuits,  thus  obviating  the  diffi- 
culty. A  few  years  later,  when  an  English  prince 
visited  St.  John,  Mr.  Jones  connected  two  battery 
carbons  with  a  grove  battery  of  eighty  cells,  regu- 
lating them  by  hand,  and  from  the  windows  of  the 
Western  union  office  made  a  fitful  but  brilliant  dis- 
play for  the  benefit  of  a  dense  throng  below.  Few, 
if  any,  of  the  beholders,  had  ever  seen  an  electric 
light  before.  In  1872  Mr.  Jones  removed  to  Chi- 
cago, believing  that  the  United  States  was  a  better 
field  for  a  man  of  scientific  tastes,  and  in  that  city 
saw  for  the  first  time  a  galvanometer  and  a  Stearns 
duplex.  He  found  employment  immediately,  was 
entrusted' with  important  work  and  became  corre- 
sponding secretary  and  librarian  of  the  American 
electrical  society  on  its  organization  in  1875.  In  this 
year  he  made  a  modification  in  the  quadruplex  cir- 
cuit, which  had  been  invented  by  Mr.  Edison,  re- 
ducing it  to  the  differential  form  between  Cliicago 
and  Buffalo,  with  repeaters  at  Detroit,  with  such 
marked  success,  that  his  system  came  into  use 
throughout  the  country.  In  1875,  also,  Mr.  Jones 
was  appointed  assistant  manager  of  the  Western 
union  office  at  Chicago,  with  care  of  the  operating 
department  and  the  cn-cuits.  In  1880  the  new  posi- 
tion of  general  circuit  manager  was  created  for  Mr. 
Jcmes,  but  in  1882  he  was  obliged  to  resign  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health.  In  1883  he  became  general  man- 
ager of  the  Union  electric  manufacturing  company; 
in  1884,  electrician  of  the  Bankers'  and  Merchants' 
telegraph  company,  and  in  the  same  year  general 
manager.  He  arranged  for  this  corporation  a  du- 
plex with  an  induction  coil  to  obviate  static  troubles, 
the  only  one  that  competes  successfully  with  the 
Stearns  condenser  duplex  on  long  lines.  Since  1885 
Mr.  Jones  has  been  electrician  in  the  Postal  tele- 
graph and  cable  company.  Many  of  his  inventions 
are  used  by  telegraph  companies  m  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  He  was  naturalized  in  1877;  is  a  life 
member  of  the  New  York  press  club,  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  institute  of  electrical  engineers,  and  a  member 
ot  the  Institution  of  electrical  ena;ineers  of  England 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the^New  York  electri- 
cal society.  Mr.  Jones  was  married  in  1874  to  a 
daughter  of  Maj.  Robert  Dike  of  Chicago,  one  of 
the  early  settlers  of  that  place,  and  commander  of 
it  ort  Snelling  during  the  civil  war. 

USSHER,,  Brandram   Boileau,  bishop  in  the 
Ketormed  Episcopal  church,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Dublin,  Ireland,  Aug.   6,  1845,  the  youngest  son  of 
Capt.    Richard    Beverley  and   Henrietta  (Boileau) 
Ussher.     On  both  sides  of  the  house  his  ancestors 
were  distinguished.     Capt.  R.  B.   Ussher  was  de- 
scended from  Richard  Neville,  the  earl  of  "Warwick 
one  of  whose  descendants  (for  political  reasons)  took 
the  name  of  the  office  which  he  bore— viz. :  Usher  of 
the  Black  Rod— thus  retaining- his  influential  posi- 
tion when  the  name  had  become  unpopular,  and 
the  king -maker's  influence  had  waned.     To  dis- 
tinguish the  family  name  from  the  ofllce,  the  sec- 
ond letter  "s"  was  added  in  the  reign  of  King 
John.     Bishop  Ussher  is  descended  from  a  long  line 
of  churchmen.    His  great-grandfather  was  rector  of 
the  parish  of  Clontarf,  and  was  the  last  of  the  fam- 
ily to  hold  the  incumbency,  which  had  remained  in 
the  family  for  over  150  years.     This  ancestor  was 
afterward  astronomer  royal  for  Ireland.     His  sons 
were,  Rear-Adm.  Sir  Thomas  Ussher,  K.  C.  B. ,  who 
figured  in  the  history  of  the  great 
jSapoleon,  taking  him  to  Elba  in 
H.  M.  S.  Undaunted.  He  died  naval 
commander-in-chief  at  Cork,  and 
lies  buried  in  one  of  the  vaults  at 
Monkstown  church.     John  Ussher 
of  Woodpark,  a  second  son,  left 
four  sons,  the  youngest  of  whom, 
Richard  Beverley,  was  the  father 
of  Bishop  Ussher.     He  is  directly 
descended  from  Archbishop  Heniy 
Ussher,  one  of  the  founders  of  Trin- 
ity college,  Dublin,  whose  brother, 
Arland,  was  the  father  of  James 
Ussher  (Trinity's  first  student,  bur- 
ied   in  Westminster    Abbey),   the 
celebrated  primate  of  Ireland,  au- 
thor   of    Ussher's   "Chronol- 
ogy."    Bishop  B.  B.  Ussher 
received    his  early  education 
at    Delgany  college,    Dublin. 
At  a  little  over  sixteen  years 
of  age  he  secured  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
society,  taking  sixth  place  among  seventy-three  can- 
didates.    Owing  to  heavy  financial  losses,  his  father 
was  unable  to  continue  him  in  his  studies,  and  he 
came  to  the  United  States.    Having  adopted  the  med- 
ical profession,  he  studied  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, received  the  degree  of  M.D.,  became  a  member 
of  the  Illinois  state  medical  association,  and  practiced 
eleven  years.   Dr.  Ussher  became  greatly  influenced  . 
by  the   preaching  of  Mr.   Moody,  the  evangelist. 
The  seed  sown  in  early  life  by  his  parents  had  lain 
dormant,  but  was  now  quickened,  and  he  devoted 
himself  to  Christian  work  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  to  which  he  was  licensed  by  Bishop  White- 
house,  Episcopal  bishop  of  Illinois.     Under  the  di- 
rection of  this  eminent  prelate,  he  pursued  a  course 
of  study  for  the  ministry.  When  the  Reformed  Epis- 
copal movement  was  commenced,  he  joined  it,  and 
was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Cheney  on  the  9th 
of  June,  1874,  in  Christ  church,  Chicago  ;   presby- 
ter, the  16th  of  July,  1876,  in  Emanuel  church,  On- 
tario.    He  was  appointed  rector  of    a  church  in 
Toronto,  and  in  1878  rector  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
church,  Montreal.     During  his  incumbency  in  St. 
Bartholomew's,  in  which  he  was  a  very  successful 
minister,  he  was  elected  to  the  episcopate  by  the  Ca- 


nadian synod  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  church, 
in  1883,  having  previously  been  elected  in  England, 
and  declined  the  office.  Finally  he  left  the  Cana- 
dian synod,  returned  to  the  United  States,  settled 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  became  rector  of  Christ 
church.  Bishop  Ussher  is  a  forcible  writer,  a  poet, 
a  born  organizer,  and  a  leader  of  men.  As  a  pulpit 
writer  he  is  eloquent,  impressive,  and  convincing. 
On  the  16th  day  of  July,  1867,  he  was  married  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Kelly,  in  Chicago,  to  Elizabeth  Leonora 
Thompson,  daughter  of  the  Rev.Skefflngton  Thomp- 
son of  Broomfield,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  Ireland, 
now  deceased.  On  her  mother's  side,  Mrs.  Ussher 
was  lineally  descended  from  the  well-known  D'Arcy 
family,  who  figured  so  prominently  in  the  history  of 
Ireland.  The  bishop's  work  in  Kansas  City  has,  in 
spite  of  many  difficulties,  amongst  which  was  the 
burning  of  Christ  church  after  it  had  all  been  paid 
for,  been  very  successful;  the  new  edifice,  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old  one,  being  much  larger,  and 
all  indebtedness  on  the  building  and  furniture  paid 
off.  This,  in  less  than  two  years  of  hard  times,  is  a 
monument  to  the  energy  and  devotion  of  his  people. 

CROCKETT,  David,  pioneer,  was  born  in  Lime- 
stone, Tenn.,   Aug.  17,  1786.     He  spent  his  eariy 
years  in  hunting,  trapping  and  teaming  in  the  wilds 
of  West  Tennessee  and  Virginia.     In  1809  he  mar- 
ried and  settled  in  Lincoln  county,  Tenn.,  whence 
he  removed  to  Franklin  county 
in  1811.     At  the  beginning  of 
the  Creek  war  in  1813  he  en- 
listed in   a  regiment    of  sixty 
days'  volunteers,  the  enlistment 
resulting  in  his  serving  through 
the  contest.   Crockett  was  twice 
elected  to  the  state  legislature 
(in  1821  and  1823),  and  in  1828 
and  1830  he  was  sent  to  the  U.  S. 
congress,  where  he  was  noted  for 
eccentricity,  common  sense  and 
shrewdness.  In  1832  he  was  once 
more  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  Tennessee  legisla- 
ture. During  the  greater  part  of 
his  political  career  he  was  an  ad- 
herent of  Andrew  Jackson,  but  /-/x/.-^».    ■     ■       r^ 
his  independence  of  character  as-     ^^^^^  -i^^^^^Ao^ 
serted  itself  in  his  opposition  to 
Jackson's  Indian  bill,  and  was 
voiced  in  his  utterance,  "  I  am  at  liberty  to  vote  as 
my  conscience  and  judgment  dictate  to  be  right, 
without  the  yoke  of  any  party  on  me,  or  the  driver 
at  my  heels,  with  the  whip  in  his  hands,  commanding 
me  to  '  gee-whoa-haw '  just  at  his  pleasure."    At  the 
close  of  his  last  congressional  term  Crockett  joined 
the  Texans  in  their  war  for  independence   from 
Mexico.     The  sources  of  Crockett's  popularity  are 
not  far  to  seek.      The  son  of  an  Irishman  who 
served  in  the  American  revolution,   he  inherited 
pluck  and  a  roving  disposition,  and  really  little  more. 
But  these  and  kindred  traits  were  precisely  the  qual- 
ifications that  pleased  his  constituents.     His  hunting 
exploits,  with  the  wit  and  raciness  of  his  stories,  helped 
him  in  his  canvasses  for  office  far  more  than  any 
amount  of  book-learning  could  have  done.      His 
poverty  and  his  filial  piety  were  shown  at  kis  Ten- 
nessee home  by  his  working,  for  nearly  a  year,  to  pay 
the  debts  of  his  father,  amounting  to  the  appalling 
sum  of  $76.     His  persuasive  influence  with  the  coon 
who  was  treed  by  the  hunter,  "Don't  shoot,  I'll  come 
down  ! "   often  attributed    to  Capt.   Scott,  another 
famous  backwoodsman,  and  his  famous  motto,  "Be 
sure  you  are  right,  and  then  go  ahead,"  have  made 
this  name  familiar  to  nearly  every  one  in  the  coun- 
try.     The    words    of   John    S.    C.    Abbott,    who 
wrote  "David  Crockett:  His  Life  and  Adventures," 
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are  significant  as  an  estimate  of  the  man  and  liis  re- 
lations to  tue  development  of  his  section;  "  He  was, " 
says  Mr.  A.,  " conspicuously  one  of  a  very  numer- 
ous class,  still  existing,  which  has  heretofore  exerted 
a  very  powerful  influence  over  this  republic.  As 
such  his  wild  and  wondrous  life  is  worthy  of  the 
study  of  every  patriot.  It  is  a  veritable  romance, 
with  the  additional  charm  of  unquestionable  truth. 
It  opens  to  the  reader  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  lowly, 
and  a  state  of  semi-civilization  of  which  but  few  of 
them  can  have  the  faintest  idea. "  His  adventurous  life 
ended  March  6,  1836,  after  the  hopeless  defence  of 
the  Alamo.  Crockett  was  one  of  the  si.v  survivors 
of  the  original  band  of  140  Texans  who  surrendered 
themselves  to  Santa  Anna,  and  were  shot  by  the 
Mexican  general's  orders.  Crockett  published  an 
autobiography  in  1834.  See  also  the  ' '  Life  of  Colonel 
David  Crockett,"  by  Edward  S.  Ellis. 

WHIPPLE,  Joseph  Beed,  hotel  proprietor,  was 
born  in  New  Boston,  N.  H. ,  in  1843.  His  parents  con- 
ducted the  little  country  hotel  in  New  Boston  at  the 
time  of  his  birth.  He  passed 
the  first  eighteen  years  of  his 
life,  with  the  exception  of  a 
year  spent  with  an  aunt  in  Ver- 
„_j_,,  mont,  in  the  town  of  New  Bos- 
"9^  ^H^,  ^^mS  ton.  where  he  labored  in  turn 
,  .7  .  ■sSBBCI        about  (lis  father's  hotel  and  on 

neighboring  farms.  He  was  al- 
ways an  industrious  lad,  and 
to  use  the  expression  of  an  en- 
ergetic old  lady  who  knew  him 
in  his  youth,  "  there  was  not  a 
,  lazy  bone  in  his  body."  At  the 
5,  age  of  eighteen  he  went  to  Bos- 
ton to  seek  his  fortune.  His 
first  job  was  in  a  provision  store 
on  Pleasant  street.  There  he  re- 
mained a  year  and  a  Jialf.  Then 
he  found  work  in  a  restaurant 
on  "Washington  street,  and  con- 
tinued there  until  he  had  an  op- 
portunity to  go  behind  the 
lunch  bar  at  the  Parker  house.  In  less  than  a  year  he 
was  transferred  to  the  steward's  department.  He  con- 
tinued as  steward  at  Parker's  for  nine  years.  In  1876 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  George  G.  Hall,  then 
a  clerk  at  Pai-ker's,  and  the  two  .young  liotel  men 
became  proprietors  of  Young's  hotel,  succeeding 
George  Young,  the  founder  of  the  hostelry.     When 


the  new  Adams  house  was  built  in  1883,  Hall  & 
Whipple  became  proprietors  of  that  house,  too,  hav- 
ing secured  a  fifteen  years'  lease  of  the  property 
while  it  was  being  built.  Four  years  later  the  part- 
nership was  dissolved,  Mr.  Whipple  taking  Young's 
and  Mr.  Hall  the  Adams  house.   In  1890  Mr.  Whipple 


secured  control  of  the  Parker  house,  and  both  houses 
are  now  managed  by  the  J.  Reed  Whipple  hotel 
company,  which  includes,  besides  Mr.  Whipple  and 
his  brother  James,  the  heads  of  several  departments 
at  both  Young's  and  Parker's.  J.  Reed  Whipple, 
however,  is  the  active  and  energetic  head  of  the  or- 
ganization and  personally  superintends  the  affairs  of 
what  is  without  doubt  the  largest  hotel  property  in 
the  world.  Besides  looking  after  his  two  big  hotels 
Mr.  Whipple  conducts  a  large  farm  in  his  native 
town,  from  which  eggs  and  dairy  products  are  sup- 
plied to  the  hotels,  and  he  also  owns  a  small  summer 
hotel  there.  He  was  instrumental  in  securing  the 
building  of  a  railroad  connecting  New  Boston  with 
Manchester  and  Boston,  and  in  other  ways  has  done 
much  for  the  town.  When  New  Boston  was  partly 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1887,  Mr.  Whipple's  prompt 
helping  hand  raised  the  village  from  the  ashes  of  its 
desolation.  He  has  given  the  town  a  free  public 
library  and  contributed  toward  the  erection  of  sever- 
al new  public  buildings,  including  a  church  and  a 
town  hall.  Mr.  Whipple  was  married  in  1865  to 
Rose  Higgins,  of  Bangor,  Me.  Their  Commonwealth 
avenue  home  in  Boston  is  regarded  as  one  of  tlie  most 
handsomely  and  tastefully  furnished  residences  in 
Boston.  Mr.  Whipple  has  a  fine  private  stable,  and 
his  famous  tandem  team,  Brandy  and  Soda,  have  car- 
ried oil  first  prizes  at  the  horse  shows  in  both  Boston 
and  New  York. 

ROLFE,  William  James,  editor,  was  born  in 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  Dec.  10,  1827.  Mr.  Rolfe's 
parents  were  John  and  Lydia  Davis  (Moulton)  Rolfe, 
of  Newburyport.  His  father  belongs  to  the  Rolfe 
family  that  settled  early  in  Newbury,  and  members 
of  which  were  noted  in  the  history  of  the  state  at 
Haverhill  and  elsewhere.  His  boyhood  was  spent  in 
Lowell,  Mass.  He  entered  Amherst  college  (Mass.) 
in  1845,  but  left  at  the  end  of  three  years  to  become 
a  teacher.  He  taught  in  Kirkwood  academy,  Mary- 
land, and  Day's  academy,  Wrentham,  Mass.  In 
December,  1853,  he  became  master  of  Dorchester 
(Mass.)  high  school;  in  1857,  of  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
high  school;  in  1861,  of  Salem  (Mass.)  high  school, 
and  in  1863  filled  the  same  office  in  Cambridge,  Mass.' 
In  1868  he  resigned  this  position,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  editorial  and  literary  work.  For  several  years 
he  edited  the  department  of  "Shakespeariana"  in 
the  "Literary  World,"  Boston,  and  afterward  in 
the  "Critic,"  New  York.  In  1865  he  published  a 
"Handbook  of  Latin  Poetry  "  in  conjunction  with 
J.  H.  Hanson,  A.M.;  in  1867  edited 
"  Craik's  English  of  Shakespeare; " 
in  1867-69  brought  out  the  "Cam- 
bridge Course  in  Physics"  in  six 
volumes  in  connection  with  J.  A. 
Gillet,  A.M.;  in  1870  prepared  an 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  "Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  plays  imtil  a  com- 
plete edition  of  Shakespeare  was 
finished  in  forty  volumes.  He  has 
since  edited  selections  from  Gray's 
poems.  Goldsmith's,  Wordsworth's, 
and  Browning's;  also  the  "Minor 
Poemsof  Milton, "Scott's  "  Ladyof 
the  Lake,"  "  Marmion,"  and  "  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel; "  a  complete 
edition  of  "Scott's  Poems; "Tenny- 
son's "Princess,"  and  three  vol- 
umes of  selections  from  Tenny.son; 
Byron's  "  Childe  Harold;"  Mrs. 
Browning's  "Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese;"  Mac- 
aulay's  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome"  (in  conjunction 
with  his  son,  John  C.  Rolfe,  Ph.D.),  and  several  vol- 
umes of  elementary  "English  Classics"  for  school 
use.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  from 
Harvard  in  1859,  and  the  same  degree  from  Amherst 
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m  1865.  In  1887  he  received  the  further  honor  of 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  letters  (Lit.D.)  from  Am- 
herst. He  was  married  in  Dorchester,  July  30,  1856, 
to  Eliza  Jane  Carew,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Elean- 
or (GrifHths)  Carew;  and  has  three  sons,  all  grad- 
uates of  Harvard.  j\[r.  Rolfe  has  contributed  articles 
to  the  "North  American  Review,"  "Arena,"  "Poet- 
Lore,"  of  which  he  is  an  honorary  editor,  and  many 
other  periodicals. 

PITMAN,  Benn,  phonographer,  was  born  in 
Trowbridge,  near  Bath,  Eng.,  July  24,  1822.  lu  his 
fifteenth  year  he  was  a  pupil  and  assistant  teacher  in  a 
private  academy  conducted  by  Isaac  Pitman,  his 
brother  and  senior  by  eight 
years.  When,  in  the  year  1837, 
Isaac  Pitman  devised  his  sys- 
tem of  phonography,  Benn 
Pitman  was  his  first  pupil  and 
at  once  formed  a  class  of  his 
own  within  the  school  and 
taught  phonography  from  les- 
son cards  of  his  own  writing, 
before  the  system  was  ever 
published.  A  few  years  later 
he  was  apprenticed  to  an  arch- 
itect and  builder,  and  it  was 
his  intention  to  acquire  this 
profession  and  Join  his  eldest 
brother,  Jacob,  who  had  al- 
ready emigrated  to  Australia. 
He  was  pursuing  this  intention 
in  the  year  1842,  when  he  was 
suddenly  called  away  from  it 
by  a  message  received  from 
his  brother,  Joseph  Pitman,  then  giving  public  lessons 
on  phonography  in  the  north  of  England,  and  who, 
suddenly  falling  ill,  called  upon  his  younger  brother 
to  fill  his  engagements.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
Benn  Pitman's  efforts  were  again  enlisted  in  behalf 
of  phonography,  and  they  have  never  ceased  from 
that  day  to  this.  For  ten  years  he  traveled  alone  or 
in  company  with  his  brothers,  Joseph  and  Henry, 
Messrs.  Haywood,  Reed  and  other  enthusiasts  devot- 
ed to  the  same  cause,  lecturing  on  phonography,  and 
teaching  public  and  private  classes  in  the  leading 
cities  and  towns  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and 
Wales.  In  December,  1853,  having  meanwhile  mar- 
ried Jane  Bragge  of  Birmingham,  he  sailed  for  Amer- 
ica. Arriving  in  Philadelphia  in  January,  1853,  he 
lectured  and  taught  public  classes  for  six  months  when 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  lecture  in  Dayton,  O.  He 
was  attracted  to  the  life  and  manners  of  what  was 
then  the  far  West,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia  only 
long  enough  to  remove  his  family  to  Cincinnati,  where 
he  has  ever  since  lived.  In  1853  the  Phonographic 
institute  was  founded,  and  the  English  text-books 
being  found  inadequate  and  unreliable,  he  began  the 
publication  of  a  series  of  text-books  with  which  his 
name  has  since  been  inseparably  connected.  The  first 
of  these  was  a  "Reporter's  Companion,"  compiled  by 
him  in  collaboration  with  R.  P.  Prosser,  and  by  1860 
a  manual  of  phonography  had  run  through  several 
editions,  and  a  phrase  book  and  numerous  readers 
were  added  to  the  series.  The  breaking  out  of  the 
war  put  a  stop,  for  the  time  being,  to  phonographic 
propagandism.  During  the  early  part  of  the  war 
Mr.  Pitman  carried  arms  as  a  soldier,  and  later  served 
the  government  as  the  official  recorder  of  military 
commissions  and  other  military  and  governmental  in- 
vestigations. The  most  famous  of  these  was  the  trial 
of  those  who  conspired  to  assassinate  President  Lin- 
coln, an  official  report  of  which  was  printed  by  Mr. 
Pitman,  in  a  large  octavo  volume.  He  also  reported 
the  Buell  investigation,  the  New  Orleans,  Memphis 
and  Indiana  riots  investigation,  the  "  KuKlux  "  trials, 
and  many  other  famous  proceedings.  After  the  war 
Mr.  Pitman  found  that  expert  reporters  were  few, 


that  professional  reporting  was  more  lucrative  than 
the  propagandism  of  an  art  which  attracted  but  few 
followers,  and  devoted  himself  to  professional  report 
ing  up  to  1873.  During  this  period  he  reported  a 
number  of  constitutional  convention  proceedings,  be- 
sides a  multitude  of  lectures,  lawsuits,  political  meet- 
ings, etc.  During  this  period  the  business  of  publish- 
ing and  .selling  the  phonographic  text-books  was 
conducted  by  Mr.  Pitman's  wife,  who,  in  addition  to 
this  work,  supplemented  his  labors  in  the  reporting 
field  by  dictating  transcripts  from  his  notes.  In  this 
way  nine-tenths  of  the  transcripts  of  all  the  reports 
he  made  were  written  out.  Mrs.  Pitman  continued 
in  charge  of  the  publication  business  up  to  1877,  the 
year  preceding  her  death.  In  1873  Mr.  Pitman  con- 
nected himself  with  the  Cincinnati  school  of  design 
as  teacher  of  decorative  art  in  all  its  phases,  and  es- 
pecially as  exemplified  in  wood  carving.  The  artistic 
impulse,  inborn  in  many  of  the  family,  lay  not  alto- 
gether dormant  in  Benn  Pitman  himself  during  his 
many  years  of  phonographic  labors,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  ornamentation  of  his  earlier  shorthand  books, 
which  were  engraved  by  his  own  hand  on  stone,  and 
are  treasured  by  the  few  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
possess  copies  of  them.  At  the  time  of  connecting 
himself  with  the  school  of  design  he  felt  that  he 
could  more  fully  gratify  this  taste,  and  for  the  next 
eighteen  years  he  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  time  and  thought  to  the  interests  of  art  students. 
In  1883,  havingin  the  meantime  associated  with  him- 
self Jerome  B.  Howard  as  a  partner,  he  published  by 
far  the  largest  and  most  difficult  work  to  prepare  yet 
issued  by  the  Phonographic  institute — "  'The  Phono- 
graphic Dictionary."  In  1889  a  new  and  perfected 
' '  Reporter's  Companion  "  was  issued.  In  December, 
1892,  the  Phonographic  institute  was  reorganized 
upon  the  basis  of  a  joint-stock  company,  and  Benn 
Pitman,  having  relinquished  his  connection  with  the 
art  school,  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  new  corpora- 
tion and  again  devoted  himself  to  phonography.  In  his 
seventy-first  year  he  is  hale,  hearty,  and  straight  as 
an  arrow,  and  never  talks  or  thinks  of  such  a  thing 
as  ceasing  active  work. 

ALEXANDEB,  Matilda  (Greathouse),  auth- 
or, was  born  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Posey  county,  Ind.,  June 
14,  1842,  daughter  of  George  Greathouse,  captain  of 
the  state  militia  and  a  Kentuck- 
ian  by  birth,  whose  father  fought 
in  the  war  of  1812  and  was 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans.  She  was  educated  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  state 
and  at  the  Vincent  academy 
near  Morganfleld,  Ky.  Most  of 
her  life  has  been  spent  in  looking 
after  her  farms,  and  in  writing 
for  the  press.  She  was  married 
in  1863  to  Andrew  L.  Alexan- 
der, who  died  in  1866,  and  had 
one  child,  Rosamond  Perkin- 
paugh,  who  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared while  in  New  York  city 
Apr.  22,  1892,  and  three  weeks 
later  was  found  drowned  in  the 
Hudson  river.  Mrs.  Alexander  is 
interested  in  all  churches,  with- 
out being  a  member  of  any  par- 
ticular one.  She  is  inclined  to  benevolence  ;  has 
deeded  farms  to  orphan  children,  and  intends  to 
form  a  fund  for  needy  journalists  and  one  for  a  state 
arboretum.  She  has  published : ' '  Going  West "  (1883) ; 
' '  Here  and  Hereafter  "  (1883) ; ' '  Worth  Wins  "  (1884), 
and  has  other  works  in  preparation.  She  assisted  in 
organizing  the  Alexandrian  literary  society  in  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ind.,  r.id  contributed  to  the  Alexandrian 
library  fu.id. 
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ROGERS,  Moses,  pioneer  steam  navigator, 
was  born  at  New  London,  Conn.,  In  September, 
1779,  son  of  James  Rogers.  He  early  gaiued  expe- 
rience as  a  steam  engineer  on  the  Hudson  river, 
where  he  had  been  engaged  in  some  of  the  earliest 
experiments  in  propelling  vessels  by  steam.  In  1808 
he  commanded  Robert  Fulton's  Clermont,  and 
shortly  after  had  charge  of  the  Phcenix,  constructed 
by  Robert  L.  Stevens,  when  she  was  taken  from 
New  York  around  by  sea  to  the  Delaware  river. 
This  was  the  first  ocean  voyage  of  a  steam  vessel, 
and  was  undertaken  because  Messrs.   Pulton  and 


Livingston  had  a  monopoly  of  steam  navigation  on 
the  Hudson  river.  Subsequently  Moses  Rogers  com- 
manded the  steamship  Savannah,  the  first  steam 
vessel  that  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic.  Tlie  Savannah 
was  built  in  New  York  by  Francis  Pickett,  under 
Rogers'  direction,  for  the  Scarborough  &  Isaacs  Co., 
of  Savannah,  Ga.  Her  engines  were  made  by 
Stephen  "Vail,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.  She  was  a  full- 
rigged  ship  of  about  three-hundred  and  fifty  tons 
burden,  was  launched  Aug.  23,  1818,  and  made 
eight  knots  an  hour,  and  was  so  constructed  that  in 
bad  weather  the  paddle  wheels  could  be  unshipped 
and  taken  on  deck.  She  left  New  York  for  Savan- 
nah, Ga.,  March  28,  1819,  with  Moses  Rogers,  cap- 
tain and  engineer,  and  Stevens  Rogers,  navigator, 
arriving  there  April  6.  She  sailed  from  Savannah, 
May  22,  1819,  for  St.  Petersburg,  via  Liverpool, 
England,  arriving  June  30th.  She  left  St.  Petersburg, 
July  23d,  getting  under  way  with  steam,  and  with  a 
large  fleet  of  vessels  in  company.  In  October  fol- 
lowing she  returned  to  the  United  States,  arriving 
in  Savannah,  Nov.  30,  1819.  She  was  subsequently 
sold  to  a  packet  line  between  Savannah  and  New 
York,  and  was  wrecked  on  the  south  shore  of  Long 
Island.  Her  log  is  now  in  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, Washington,  D.  C.  During  this  first  oceanic 
trip  on  a  steam  vessel  Capt.  Rogers  received  many 
costly  presents,  among  them  an  elegant  silver  tea- 
urn  from  Lord  Lyndock.  After  his  return  he  took 
command  of  a  steamboat  running  on  the  Grand 
Pedee  river,  and  died  at  Cheraw,  S.  C. ,  Oct.  15, 1833. 
SHUBBICK,  Irvine,  naval  officer,  was  born 
on  Bull's  island,  S.  C,  in  the  year  1798,  son  of 
Thomas  Shubrick,  and  brother  of  John  T.  Shubrick 
and  William  B.  Shubrick,  naval  officers.  He  was 
appointed  midshipman  in  the  U.  S.  navy  in  May, 
1814,  and  was  on  the  President,  Capt.  Decatur, 
when  she  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  British, 
Jan.  15,  1815.  In  the  war  against  Algiers  he  served 
on  the  Guerriere,  under  Decatur,  and  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  sloop  Hornet,  engaged  in  suppressing 
piracy  in  the  West  Indies,  1821-23.  He  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant  Jan.  13,  1825,  and  was  made 
executive  officer  of  the  Potomac  on  the  Pacific. 
In  1832  the  Potomac,  under  Capt.  John  Downes, 
was  sent  to  the  Malay  coast  to  punish  the  na- 
tives of  the  village  of  Quallah  Battoo,  Suma- 
tra,  for  plundering  a  trading   ship,    the    Friend- 


ship, on  Feb.  7,  1831.  "While  carrying  on  board  a 
quantity  of  pepper  the  Malays  turned  upon  the 
crew,  killing  three,  and  captured  the  vessel.  The 
Potomac  arrived  on  the  scene  Feb.  6,  1832,  and  the 
following  morning,  just  one  year  after  the  outrage, 
an  attack  was  made  on  the  village,  which  was 
strongly  guarded  by  a  number  of  forts,  surrounded 
by  palisades.  Lieut.  Shubrick  divided  his  men  into 
three  parties,  each  of  which  attacked  a  fort.  'The 
Malays  had  cannon  and  muskets  and  made  a  brave 
and  spirited  defense,  but  were  defeated  with  a  loss 
of  over  one  hundred  killed  and  two  hundred 
wounded,  the  Americans  having  two  killed  and 
eleven  wounded.  On  the  following  day  Capt. 
Downes  bombarded  the  rear  of  the  town  with  his 
33-pounders,  which  so  appalled  the  natives  that 
soon  white  flags  were  seen  on  the  beach  and  an 
envoy  sent  aboard  to  make  terms  of  peace.  Lieut. 
Shubrick  was  highly  commended  for  ability 
and  gallantry  in  the  conduct  of  this  expedition.  He 
was  commissioned  commander  on  Sept.  8th,  and  took 
charge  of  the  Saratoga  on  the  Brazil  station.  His 
son,  Thomas  Brandford  Shubrick  (1825-47),  was  a 
midshipman  on  the  Mississippi,  who  was  killed  in 
the  bombardment  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  while  in 
charge  of  a  shore  battery.  Irvine  Shubrick  died 
in  Wilmington,  Del.,  April  5,  1845. 

MAXCY,  Virgil,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Attle- 
boro,  Mass.,  in  1785,  brother  of  Jonathan  Maxcy, 
president  of  Brown  University.  After  a  thorough 
education  he  studied  law  una  was  admitted  to  the  ■ 
bar,  and  practiced  in  Maryland.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  state  legislature,  serving  in  both  houses.  He 
was  solicitor  to  the  U.  S.  treasury,  and  from  1887- 
43  was  charge  d'affaires  to  Belgium,  and  then  re- 
sumed practice.  He  was  killed  by  the  explosion  of 
the  gun  Peacemaker  on  the  Princeton  while  ac- 
companying Pres.  Tyler  and  his  party  down  the 
Potomac  river,  Feb.  28,  1844. 

PEYTON,  John  Howe,  statesman  and  jurist, 
was  born  at  Stony  hill,  Stafford  co.,  Va.,  April  27, 
1778,  eldest  son  of  John  Rowze  and  Ann  (Hooe) 
Peyton,  grandson  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Rowze) 
Peyton,  great-grandson  of  Henry  and  great-great- 
grandson  of  Henry  Peyton,  a  native  of  London, 
England,  who  settled  in  Virginia 
with  a  brother,  Valentine,  in  1644. 
His  father  served  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war  and  was  known  as 
the  "Hero  boy  of  '76."  After 
graduating  at  Princeton  College 
in  1797,  he  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1799.  In 
1806  he  was  elected-  to  the  house 
of  delegates  for  Stafford  county. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  cele- 
brated report  and  resolutions  on 
the  subject  of  a  tribunal  for  set- 
tling disputes  between  the  state 
and  federal  judiciary,  adopted  by 
the  senate  and  house,  Jan.  36, 
1810.  Of  these  resolutions  Daniel 
Webster  said:  "They  are  so  con- 
clusive of  the  question  that  it 
admits  of  no  further  discussion." 
In  1808-09  he  was  appointed  public  prosecutor  for 
the  Augusta  district,  and  removed  to  Staunton,  Va. 
In  the  war  of  1812  he  was  commissioned  major  of 
volunteers,  and  served  as  chief  of  staff  to  Gen. 
Robert  Porterfield  until  the  close  of  hostilities  in 
1815.  He  then  resumed  his  law  practice  in  Staun- 
ton; was  elected  mayor  of  the  city,  and  appointed 
deputy  U.  8.  district-attorney  for  western  "Virginia. 
For  several  years  he  contributed  to  the  reviews 
various  papers  on  social,  literary  and  political  sub- 
jects. In  1834  he  was  offered  the  position  of  judge 
of  the  general  court,  but  declined.     In  1836  he  was 
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elected  state  senator,  and  was  re-elected  in  1840.  He 
was  twice  married;  first,  to  Susan,  daughter  of 
William  Strother  Madison,  who  bore  him  a  son 
William  Madison  Peyton  (1803-68),  a  lawyer  and 
coal  merchant,  of  Virginia,  who  served  in  the  house 
of  delegates  in  1836,  and,  second,  to  a  daughter  of 
John  Lewis,  of  revolutionarv  fame.  He  died  at 
Montgomery  Hall,  Augusta  co.,  Va.,  April  3,  1847. 
PEYTON,  John  Lewis,  author,  was  born  at 
Staunton,  Va.,  about    Sept.  15,  1824,  son  of  John 

Howe   and (Lewis)  Peyton.     He  was 

educated  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute  and  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  law  department  in 
1845.  He  spent  two  years  in 
Chicago,  where  he  began  his 
literary  work,  but  ill-health  led 
to  his  return  to  Virginia.  In 
1861  he  was  appointed  agent 
for  the  state  of  North  Carolina 
to  Europe,  and  sailed  in  the 
Confederate  man-of-war  Nash- 
ville, which  captured  and 
burned  the  American  packet 
ship  Harvey  Birch,  about  350 
miles  from  Southampton,  Eng- 
land. Col.  Peyton  remained  in 
Europe  until  1876;  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the 
Eeform  Club,  London,  and 
became  extensively  acquainted 
with  the  leading  men  of  Eng- 
land, France  and  Italy.  He 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety of  London  and  of  the  Society  of  Americanists  of 
Luxembourg,  Prussia.  He  was  author  of:  "Pacific 
Railway  Communications  and  the  Trade  of  China  " 
(1854);  "A  Statistical  View  of  the  State  of  Illinois  " 
(1854);  "The  American  Crisis;  or.  Pages  from  the 
Note  Book  of  a  State  Agent  dui'ing  the  Civil  War  in 
America"  (1866);  "Over the  Alleghanies and  Across 
the  Prairies "  (1867);  "Memoir  of  William  Madison 
Peyton"  (1870);  "The  Adventures  of  My  Grand- 
father" (1882);  "A  History  of  Augusta  County, 
Va.  "(1882);  "  Rambling  Reminiscences  of  a  Resi- 
dence Abroad  "  (1886).  For  many  years  after  1865 
he  resided  in  the  island  of  Guernsey,  returning  to  his 
residence  in  Virginia  in  1876.  In  1855  he  was  married 
to  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Col.  John  C.  Washington, 
of  North  Carolina,  of  the  illustrious  Washington 
family  of  Virginia.  He  had  one  son,  Lawrence 
Washington  Howe  Peyton.  He  died  at  his  home, 
Steephill,  Va.,  May  23,  1896 

NICHOLSON,  Samuel,-  naval  officer,  was 
bom  in  Maryland  in  1743,  brother  of  James  and 
John  Nicholson,  also  naval  officers,  of  Scotch  de- 
scent. He  served  as  a  lieutenant  on  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard,  under  Paul  Jones,  during  the  famous  fight 
•with  the  Serapis,  and  in  1777  he  had  charge  of  the 
10-gun  cutter  Dolphin  in  the  squadron  of  Capt. 
Lambert  Wickes,  that  made  a  number  of  captures 
in  British  waters.  He  and  his  brother,  John,  were 
appointed  captains  Sept.  17,  1779.  Early  in  1782  he 
commanded  the  fiigate  Deane  of  thirty-two  guns, 
and  on  the  cruise  captured  four  prizes.  Upon  the 
reorganization  of  the  navy,  in  1794,  he  retained  the 
rank  of  captain,  and  was  assigned  to  superintend  the 
building  of  the  Constitution,  "  Old  Ironsides,"  one  of 
six  frigates  authorized  by  congress  in  1794,  and  in- 
tended to  be  of  a  higher  standard  of  war  ship  than  ever 
before  attained.  She  was  204  feet  long,  of  1,576 
tons  (old  measurement),  and  forty  four  guns  rating, 
her  actual  armament  being  thirty  long  24-pounders 
and  twenty  32-pounder  carronades.  She  was  de- 
signed by  John  Humphreys,  of  Philadelphia,  built 
by  Col.  George  Claghorne  and  a  Mr.  Hartley,  of 
Boston,  and  was  launched  Oct.  21,  1797.     She  put 


to  sea  July  32,  1798,  with  Capt.  Nicholson  as  her 
first  commander,  and  joined  the  squadron  of 
John  Barry  that  was  sent  against  the  French  priva- 
teers in  the  West  Indies  in  1799.  She  proved  to  be 
too  large  for  such  work,  and  Capt.  Nicholson  re- 
turned to  Boston  and  gave  up  his  command  to  Com. 
Silas  Talbot.  He  died  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  Dec. 
39,  1813. 

BOGABT,  William  Henry,  author,  was  born 
in  Albany,  N.  Y,,  Nov.  28,  1810,  son  of  Gerrit  and 
Margaret  (Nexun)  Bogart.  His  early  life  was  passed 
in  Albany,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833. 
In  1833  he  removed  to  Ithaca;  was  elected  to  the 
state  legislature  in  1840,  serving  as  clerk  of  the  sen- 
ate for  several  sessions.  For  many  years  he  contrib- 
uted to  the  New  York  "  Courier  and  Enquirer  "  and 
the  New  York  "  World  "  upon  historical  subjects. 
He  wrote  a  "Life  of  Daniel  Boone"  (1856)  and  a 
book  of  historical  reminiscences  entitled,  "Who 
Goes  There?"  (1866).  His  newspaper  articles  were 
contributed  under  the  name  "Sentinel."  He  died 
at  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  his  home  after  1873,  Aug.  21,  1888. 

GILL,  John  Loriman,  inventor  and  manu- 
facturer, was  bom  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  14, 
1806,  son  of  John  and  Sally  Jane  (Loriman)  Gill. 
His  father,  a  native  of  Scarborough,  England,  was 
for  many  years  business  representative  of  his  father, 
John  Gill,  an  English  manufacturer  of  woolens.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  Boston  ship  owner  and 
importer.  They  conducted  a  girls'  school  at  Cam- 
bridge for  a  time,  and  removed  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa. , 
where  John  Gill  died  in  1833.  Thus  left  sole  sup- 
port of  the  family  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  the  son 
entered  the  employ  of  a  tin  and  coppersmith.  In 
1836  he  went  to  Columbus,  O.,  where  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  James  A.  Greer,  father  of  Rear- 
Adm.  Greer,  in  the  business  of  selling  stoves,  iron 
and  tinware.  Having  seen  on  the  Ohio  river  boats 
square  stoves  of  sheet  iron,  Mr.  Gill  adopted  the 
plan,  and  on  his  return  had  patterns  made  for  the 
same  kind  but  of  cast  iron,  and  these,  it  is  believed, 
were  the  first  square  cast-iron  cooking  stoves  ever 
made.  In  1830,  with  his  brother,  he  built  a  foundry 
and  established  an  extensive  trade  in  stoves,  plows, 
mill  gear  and  agricultural  implements.  In  1855  he 
invented  and  patented  the  movable  point  for  a 
combination  plow,  now  used  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world.  Within  a  few  years  after  coming  to 
Columbus  he  dissolved  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Greer,  and 
was  then  successively  con- 
nected with  the  firms  of  Buttles 
&  Gill,  commission  merchants; 
Gill  &  Glover,  iron  founders; 
Gill  &  McCune;  J.  L.  &  W.  A. 
Gill;  John  L.  Gill  &  Son,  and 
the  Gill  car  and  car  wheel 
works.  In  1862  he  began  the 
manufacture  of  cars  and  car 
wheels,  continuing  the  business 
until  1884,  when  he  was  em- 
ploying 850  hands.  His  first 
cars  were  built  for  the  govern- 
ment for  use  in  the  civil  war. 
Mr.  Gill's  career  was  character- 
ized by  benevolence  and  generosity.  Through  his 
influence  and  assistance  many  of  his  employees  were 
led  to  invest  their  earnings  in  land  and  build  houses 
for  themselves,  to  which  is  attributed  the  fact  that 
a  larger  percentage  of  mechanics  own  homes  in  Co. 
lumbus  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  United  States. 
During  the  Morgan  raid  through  Indiana  and  Ohio 
he  fed  and  cared  for  at  his  own  expense  hundreds  of 
soldiers  sent  to  Columbus  to  repel  the  invaders. 
Being  an  early  riser,  he  learned  of  the  great  confla- 
gration of  Chicago,  in  1871,  before  his  neighbors 
were  out  of  bed,  and  grasping  the  situation  of  utter 
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destitution  of  her  people,  lie  hastened  to  the  public 
institutious  and  procured  the  use  of  their  kitchens 
and  help,  so  that  before  eight  o'clock  that  morning 
a  carload  of  cooked  provisions  was  on  the  v/ay  to 
Chicago.  He  was  married,  Oct.  39,  1833,  to  Mary 
Smith,  daughter  of  Asa  Waters,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. , 
and  descended  from  William  Bradford,  governor  of 
the  Pilgrims.  Her  father  was  a  manufacturer  of 
axes,  hoes,  picks  and  farm  implements,  first  in  part- 
nership with  Oliver  Ames  in  Massachusetts,  then 
establishing  the  same  business  in  Cohoes,  N.  Y., 
and  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  In  the  latter  place  he  was  one 
of  the  first  to  manufacture  cotton  gins.  Mr.  Gill 
died  in  Columbus,  O.,  Jlaroh  11,  1895. 

GILL,  Wilson  Lindsley,  founder  of  the 
Patriotic  League,  was  born  in  Columbus,  O.,  Sept. 
12,  1851,  son  of  John  L.  and  Mary  Smith  (Waters) 
Gill.  He  received  his  early  training  in  the  kinder- 
garten of  Louisa  Frankenburgh,  who  served  for 
many  years  as  Froebel's  assistant  In  Germany,  and 
who  established  in  Columbus,  O.,  in  1858,  the  first 
of  these  schools  ever  founded  in  America.  He  at- 
tended lectures  at  the  Starling  Medical  College;  was 
prepared  for  college  under  George  MacCracken,  a 
brother  of  the  chancellor  of  New  York  University; 
studied  at  Dartmouth  and  Yale  Colleges,  and  was 
graduated  at  the  latter  in  1874.  At  Yale  he  had  an 
extensive  special  course  in  social  and  political  science 
under  Pres.  Woolsey,  Gen. Fran- 
cis Walker  and  Prof.  William  G. 
Sumner;  and  he  took  the  degree 
of  LL.B.  at  the  law  school  with 
the  semi-centennial  class,  of  which 
he  was  president.  For  ten  years 
(1874-84)  he  was  general  manager 
of  the  Gill  car  and  car  wheel 
works  at  Columbus.during  which 
he  gained  much  experience  in 
organization  and  executive  work. 
He  was  proprietor  of  a  whole- 
sale and  retail  mercantile  busi- 
ness, and  was  part  owner  in 
a  similar  enterprise  with  his 
brother,  Herbert,  with  whom  he 
was  associated  as  operator  of  coal 
and  lumber  lands  in  Kentucky. 
In  1886  he  made  the  preliminary 
survey  for  the  railroad  and  tunnel 
designed  to  connect  Brooklyn,  Long  Island  City, 
New  York,  Hoboken  and  Jersey  City.  He  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  National  Society  of  the  Sous 
of  the  American  Revolution  in  1889,  and  served  as 
secretary  to  the  convention.  He  early  recognized 
the  benefits  of  teaching  patriotism  and  citizenship 
to  children,  and  is  making  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object  his  life  work.  He  organized  the 
Patriotic  League,  which  was  chartered  under  the 
laws  of  congress  in  1891  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing "  sy.stematic  instruction  in  citizenship  in  the 
schools  and  out  of  them;  to  cultivate  the  knowledge 
of  American  principles,  laws,  history  and  progress, 
and  to  instill  American  ideas  into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  Americans,  native  and  adopted,  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ages,  sects  and  parlies."  He  be- 
came president  of  the  league,  and  at  great  personal 
sacrifice  has  since  devoted  his  time  and  energies  to 
the  accomplishment  of  its  purposes.  An  outgrowth 
of  the  Patriotic  League  is  the  "  Gill  School  City," 
one  of  the  most  radical  reforms  ever  introduced  into 
educational  methods.  In  February,  1896,  he  sug- 
gested to  the  teacher  of  a  particularly  unruly  school 
in  upper  New  York  city  the  experiment  of  making 
the  children  assume  the  responsibility  of  maintain- 
ing order  on  plans  based  on  the  general  system  of 
American  government.  It  was  tried  and  proved  so 
successful  that  Mr.  Gill  determined  to  adapt  the 
principle  to  all  schools.     His  plan  is  to  organize  the 


children  of  a  school  as  citizens  of  a  municipality, 
under  a  charter  given  by  the  school  authorities. 
These  youug  citizens  elect  a  city  council,  mayor, 
judges"  and  other  administrative  and  judicial  officers, 
who  control  and  direct  their  own  affairs  just  as  is 
done  in  a  city  organization.  It  is  the  Froebel  idea 
of  "  games"  continued  beyond  the  kindergarten,  and 
made  practical  and  serious.  The  object  is  two- fold. 
Instead  of  ruling  the  child  at  school  by  arbitrary 
authority,  which  has  always  had  the  tendency  of 
fostering  opposition,  antagonism  and  rebellion,  from 
the  primary  department  until  the  man  graduates 
from  the  university,  he  is  encouraged  to  wisely  cul- 
tivate his  own  conscience,  and  be  governed  by  it, 
rather  than  by  that  of  the  teacher;  to  co5perate  with 
his  fellows  for  the  common  good  rather  than  for 
mischief,  and  to  form  habits  of  law  and  order  rather 
than  those  of  anarchy.  As  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  has 
said  in  the  "Review  of  Reviews,"  "The  typical 
good  boy  in  school  sees  all  sorts  of  misconduct  and 
violation  of  rules  going  on  about  him,  but  it  is  no 
part  of  his  business  to  interfere,  because  he  is  neither 
directly  nor  indirectly  concerned  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school.  He  cannot  report  to  the  teacher, 
because  that  would  put  him  in  the  position  of  a 
gratuitous  spy  and  tell-tale  on  his  fellows.  But 
where  the  self-governing  system  Is  introduced  and 
every  boy  assumes  a  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  good  order  of  the  institution,  the  situation  is 
revolutionized  at  once.  Law  being  self-imposed 
must  be  maintained  by  the  united  effort  of  all.  Thus 
a  teacher  under  the  ordinary  system  of  school  gov- 
ernment is  practically  powerless  to  suppress  such 
offences  as  profanity  on  the  playgrounds;  but  under 
Mr.  Gill's  system  a  rule  against  profanity  having 
been  deliberately  adopted  and  promulgated  as  one 
of  the  laws  of  the  school  city,  the  offender  is  at 
once  arrested,  brought  before  the  court,  tried,  con- 
victed and  sentenced.  The  sentence  probably 
would  be  nothing  worse  than  remaining  after  school 
and  working  out  ten  sums  in  long  division.  But 
the  public  opinion  of  tlie  school,  followed  up  by 
such  prompt  measures,  would  do  more  to  abolish 
profanity  in  ten  days  than  the  best  teacher  could 
probably  do  in  a  year."  The  second  object  is  that 
the  child  receives  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
principles  of  municipal  government  and  system- 
atic training  in  the  duties  and  right  practices 
of  citizenship.  In  Mr.  Gill's  own  words:  "The 
remedy  for  the  apathy  of  educated  men  in  ref- 
erence to  their  municipal  duties  is  to  train  them 
to  think"  and  act  and  form  the  habits  of  citi- 
zens, instead  of,  as  at  the  present,  training  them 
ill  the  schools  and  col  leges  as  subjects  of  monarchy." 
The  first  organization  was  made  in  the  Norfolk 
Street  Vacation  School  in  New  York  city  in  the 
summer  of  1897.  The  term  of  the  school  was  short, 
but  the  success  was  instantaneous  and  resulted  in 
the  indorsement  and  support  of  Hon.  William  L. 
Strong,  mayor  of  New  York;  Pres.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  president  of  the  police  board,  and  Col. 
George  B.  Waring,  commissioner  of  street  cleaning. 
The  New  York  "Sun"  thus  described  Mayor 
Strong's  first  visit:  "  After  shaking  hands  with  the 
mayor  (of  the  school),  he  insisted  upon  meeting  all 
the  other  city  officials,  and  then  inquired  as  to  the 
process  of  law  in  the  city.  He  was  hugely  delighted 
when  he  was  told  that  a  regular  trial  had  been  held 
the  week  before,  that  a  police  captain,  accused  of 
dereliction  of  duty,  had  been  the  prisoner,  and  that 
he  had  been  convicted  and  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vice. Thereupon  Mayor  Strong  asked  that  the  court 
be  brought  before  him,  and  his  amusement  was 
great  when  he  saw  that  one  of  the  judges  was  a  girl. 
'The  offense  of  which  the  police  captain  was  con- 
victed was  conduct  unbecoming  a  gentleman  and  an 
officer  while  the  school  was  off  on  a  picnic."    The 
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system  was  then  adopted  in  Philadelphia  and  grad- 
ually in  other  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  conclusion  of  the  report  of  a  school 
principal  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y..  "To  sum  up  the 
whole  matter,  Mr.  Gill,  the  originator  of  the  system, 
came  up  from  New  York  and  organized  us.  As  a 
result,  the  boys  and  girls  are  making  a  different  and 
a  better  place  of  Montgomery  School.  They  are  root- 
ing out  swearing  and  vulgarity.  Prevarication  and 
untruthfulness,  which  the  teachers  could  not  pre- 
vent, the  children  are  stamping  out.  They  feel  that 
confidence  is  placed  in  them,  and  they  do  not  betray 
the  trust.  I  know  that  both  city  and  country  chil- 
dren can  be  trusted  to  their  great  advantage.  I  am 
present  at  all  sessions  of  court,  and  have  never 
known  the  jud^e  to  impose  an  unjust  sentence.  The 
citizens  are-  active  for  good.  While  the  keeping  of 
order  is  delegated  to  officers,  each  citizen  feels  his 
own  personal  responsibility  and  acts  accordingly. 
The  school  city  is  a  character  developer.  I  would 
never  voluntarily  revert  to  the  old  system  of  govern- 
ment by  the  teachers.  The  self-government  system 
is  the  only  way  in  which  the  children  of  a  republic 
should  be  educated.  The  school  city  system  works 
perfectly."  When  the  U.  S.  government  undertook 
to  assist  the  young  republic  of  Cuba  in  establishing 
order  and  in  instituting  the  methods  of  modern 
civilization,  Mr.  Gill  was  appointed  supervisor  of 
moral  and  civic  training,  and  in  1901-02  he  system- 
atically organized  his  city  administration  in  the 
schools  throughout  the  island.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  any  country  has  undertaken  to  train 
all  its  school  children  in  morality  and  citizen- 
ship, and  the  people  there,  from  the  children  them- 
selves to  the  most  learned  savants  and  statesmen, 
have  received  the  school  city  with  enthusiasm. 
Through  the  Patriotic  League  civic  instruction  has 
been  introduced  into  many  public  schools  in  the 
United  States,  and  numerous  publications  have  been 
circulated  on  the  subject  of  citizenship.  Mr.  Gill 
was  married,  in  1883,  to  Florence  Lydia  Henry,  and 
In  1895  to  Abbie  McClennan,  of  Worcester,  Mass. 
He  has  one  son  and  two  daughters. 

HOWIjAND,  Edward,  social  reformer  and  edi- 
tor, was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1832.  He 
was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  after  gradua- 
tion engaged  in  business.  Later  he  devoted  himself 
to  literary  pursuits,  and  becoming  interested  in 
schemes  for  the  social  improvement  of  society  es- 
tablished a  colony  in  Fuerte  valley,  Mexico.  In 
1888  he  settled  there  with  his  wife,  Marie  Howland, 
a  noted  writer  and  reformer,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  there.  They  edited  together  ' '  The  Credit  Foncier 
of  Sinaloa,"  the  colony  organ,  first  at  Hammouton, 
N.  J.,  and  from  1885-90  in  Mexico.  Edward  How- 
land  died  at  Camp  La  Logia,  Topolobampo  colony, 
Sinaloa,  Mexico,  in  1890. 

NESMITH,  James  Ernest,  poet  and  artist, 
was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1856.  He  was  a  resi- 
dent of  Lowell,  Mass.,  where  he  made  himself  espec- 
ially prominent  by  his  refined  and  scholarly  poetry. 
He  was  the  author  of  '  'Monadnoc,  and  Other  Sketches 
in  Verse  "  (1888),  and  "  Philoctetes,  and  Other  Poems 
and  Sonnets  "  (1894).     Mr.  Nesmith  died  in  1898. 

HOWARD,  William  Alanson,  congressman 
and  governor,  was  born  at  Hinesville,  Chittenden 
CO.,  Vt.,  April  8,  1813.  His  early  life  was  a  struggle 
witli  poverty,  the  more  bitter  by  lack  of  physical 
strength.  When  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  cabinet-maker  at  Albion,  N.  Y.,  and 
followed  the  trade  for  four  years.  In  1832  he  en- 
tered an  academy  at  Wyoming,  N.  Y. ;  was  admitted 
to  Middlebury  College  "in  1835,  and  was  graduated 
in  due  course  in  1839.  He  taught  school  in  Genesee 
county,  and  in  1840  was  appointed  tutor  in  mathe- 
matics to  Michigan  University.    Locating  afterward 


in  Detroit,  he  read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1842.  He  continued  practice  in  that  city  until 
1855,  when  he  was  elected  representative  in  con- 
gress, serving  three  terms  (1855-61),  and  distinguish- 
ing himself  especially  as  an  opponent  of  slavery.  In 
1861  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Lincoln  postmaster 
of  Detroit,  serving  until  1867,  and  in  1869  he  de- 
clined the  appointment  of  minister  to  China.  Origi- 
nally a  Whig,  he  joined  the  Republican  party  upon 
its  first  organization;  was  a  delegate  to  its  national 
conventions,  1868,  1873  and  1876,  and  chairman  of 
the  state  central  committee,  1860-66.  In  1869  he 
became  land  commissioner  to  the  Grand  Rapids  and 
Indiana  railroad,  and  held  the  same  office  with  Jhe 
Union  Pacific  (1873-77).  He  was  appointed  gover- 
nor of  Dakota  in  1878,  and  continued  to  reside  there- 
after in  Yankton.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
April  10,  1880. 

BOYNTON,  John  Farnham,  scientist  and  in- 
ventor, was  born  at  East  Bradford  (now  Groveland), 
Mass.,  Sept.  20, 1811,  seventh  in  descent  from  William 
Boynton,first  of  the  family  in  America.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  a  St.  Louis  medical 
school,  practiced  for  a  while  in 
the  West,  and  then  traveled 
through  every  state  in  Ihe  Union, 
lecturing  on  "Geology  and  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation,"  and 
various  other  scientific  as  well  as 
medical  subjects.  Leaving  lec- 
turing for  a  time  in  1846  he  turned 
his  attention  to  practical  science, 
especially  to  geology  and  miner- 
alogy. He  prospected  along  the 
south  shore  of  Lake  Superior. 
Here  he  met  Sir  William  Logan, 
the  Queen's  commissioner,  and 
together  they  examined  the  spar 
vein  and  copper  deposits.  Min- 
ing had  not  yet  been  begun 
there,  and  they  found  the  place 
much  as  it  had  been  left  by  the 
aborigines  thousands  of  years  be- 
fore. The  surface  was  covered  with  great  lumps 
of  almost  pure  copper,  and  rudely-fashioned  tools 
were  found.  In  1849  Dr.  Boynton  became  a  "forty- 
niner."  Among  the  friends  he  made  on  the  Pacific 
coast  was  the  famous  scout.  Kit  Carson,  and  the 
friendship  was  long  continued.  During  the  years 
before  the  war  he  devoted  his  attention  to  invention. 
The  fire-extinguisher  known  as  the  Babcock  is  the 
work  of  his  own  brain.  Babcock  invented  a  ma- 
chine, but  it  turned  out  a  failure,  and  the  Babcock 
company  bought  Dr.  Boynton's  invention  and 
manufactured  the  present  extinguisher.  Dr.  Boyn- 
ton also  invented  a  malleable  iron  and  steel,  which 
consisted  in  making  common  iron  malleable,  and 
converting  this  in  turn  into  steel.  His  patents  cov- 
ered a  large  ground.  Knowing,  as  he  did,  the  prop- 
erties of  the  rocks,  he  turned  his  knowledge  to  ac- 
count, and  patented  a  new  Portland  cement,  a 
substance  previously  imported  from  England.  He 
also  invented  new  processes  of  brick  and  wall  plas- 
ter. Dr.  Boynton  had  a  pencliant  for  lecturing, 
especially  upon  geology  and  kindred  sciences. 
Even  during  the  civil  war  he  followed  this  call- 
ing, but  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Petersburg 
his  paraphernalia  was  confiscated.  Among  other 
things,  his  electric  battery  was  taken,  and  used 
to  set  off  the  torpedoes  in  Aquia  creek,  Potomac 
river,  and  were  the  first  ever  used  on  the  conti- 
nent. With  reference  to  some  of  his  inventions.  Dr. 
Boynton  made  the  following  statement  over  his 
own  signature:  "While  W.  W.  Wood  was  chief  en- 
gineer and  inspector  of  'all  afloat,'  I  (J.  F.  Boynton) 
had  the  freedom  of  the  Brooklyn  navy-yard,  by 
order  from  the  secretary.     In  my  residence,  then  86 
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James  street,  Syracuse,  was  concocted  a  plan  for  the 
destruction  of  the  Confederate  ram,  Albemarle. 
Lieut.  William  Gushing  left  for  Washington,  and  I 
joined  him  at  the  navj-yard  a  few  days  after,  where 
I  watched  the  construction  of  two  armed  torpedo 
boats.  With  Gushing  I  experimented  with  them  in 
the  Hudson  river  and  East  river,  to  insure  the  prac 
tical  workings  of  the  machinery  aud  torpedoes.  I 
named  the  two  boats  and  know  how  tliey  were  e.\- 
ploded.  I  was  the  original  inventor  of  the  oilw.ell 
torpedoes;  was  once  appointed  to  destroy  or  remove 
the  hull  of  the  first  American  war  steamer,  Missouri, 
which  was  burned  and  sunk  in  English  waters  at 
Gibraltar."  He  died  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  20, 
1890. 

BREWSTER,  Henry  C. ,  banker,  son  of  Simon 
L.  Brewster,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Rochester  Sept. 
7,  1845,  and  received  bis  education  in  the  schools  of 
the  city.  In  1863  he  entered 
the  Traders'  national  bank  as 
a  clerk;  in  1868  was  appointed 
cashier,  a  position  he  still  holds, 
besides  being  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors.  In  addi- 
tion, he  is  vice-president  of  the 
Rochester  trust  and  safe  de- 
posit company,  president  of 
the  Rochester  clearing  house 
association,  a  director  in  the 
Rochester  and  Genesee  valley 
railroad  company  ;  commis- 
sioner of  Mt.  Hope  cemetery; 
vice-president  for  New  Yoi-k 
of  the  American  bankers'  asso- 
ciation ;  vice-president  of  the 
Republican  league  of  the  state 
of  New  York;  president  of  the 
Monroe  county  republican 
league;  a  director  in  the  East- 
man Kodak  company;  a  governor  of  the  Rochester 
homoeopathic  hospital;  a  trustee  and  treasurer  of  St. 
Peter's  Presbyterian  church;  a  director  in  the  Ward 
natural  science  establishment,  and  president  of  the 
Rochester  chamber  of  commerce.  Mr.  Brewster 
was  married,  Oct.  5,  1876,  to  Alice  E.  Ghapin, 
daughter  of  Louis  Ghapin,  and  has  two  daughters. 

HUTCHINSON,  Edmund  Green,  merchant, 
was  born  at  Canaan,  Columbia  county,  N.  Y. ,  Feb. 
10,  1824,  of  English  ancestry,  His  primary  edu- 
cation was  obtained  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  his  native  town, 
and  at  the  age  of  ten  he  was 
sent  to  Chase  seminary  at  Chat- 
ham in  the  same  county,  which 
was  kept  by  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  Here  lie 
remained  three  years.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the 
store  of  Marshall  Hall  at  Hiu- 
mansville,  Oswego  county, 
N.  Y. ,  and  five  years  later  was 
taken  into  partnership,  upon 
which  he  opened  a  branch  store 
at  Liverpool,  Onondaga  coun- 
ty, N.  Y. ,  and  sold  out  his  inter- 
est after  a  year,  and  returned  to 
Hinmansville.  Four  years  later 
a  new  partnership  was  formed, 
and  a  mercantile  business  was 
opened  at  Phcenix,  which  was 
continued  for  two  years,  when  Mr.  Hutchinson  opened 
a  general  store  in  Phoenix  under  the  firm  name  of 
E.  6.  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  which  he  managed  up  to 
1891.  Since  then  he  has  given  most  of  his  time 
to  the  care  of  two  beautiful  farms.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son was  appointed  railroad  commissioner  by  Judge 
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Whitney,  of  Oswego,  and  still  holds  office  In  1874 
he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Phoenix  bank  for 
a  term  of  seven  years,  and  president  for  seven  years. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  education 
nearly  twenty  years.  In  politics  he  has  always  been 
arepublican.  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  married  Sept.  11, 
1843,  to  Miss  R.  A.  Chapman,  who  died  in  April,  1873, 
and  again  on  Dec.  19.  1878,  to  Mrs.  Wescott.  Two 
children  were  born  of  the  first  marriage,  a  son  and 
daughter,  the  former  of  whom  has  succeeded  his 
father  in  business. 

MAY,  Lewis,  business  man,  was  born  in  Worms, 
Germany,  Sept.  33,  1833,  and  lost  his  parents  when 
only  six  years  old.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools,  and  in  the  higher  seminary.  He  came 
to  the  United  States  in  July,  1840,  and  found  em- 
ployment as  clerk  in  a  country  store  iu  a  small  town 
of  Pennsylvania,  receiving  for  the  first  year's  labor 
a  salary  of  $100.  He  became  pop- 
ular with  the  firm,  and  followed 
its  members  to  Huntsville,  Ala., 
where  ho  received  a  salary  of 
$3,000  a  year.  In  1845  he  went 
into  business  on  his  own  account 
iu  Shreveport,  La.,  doing  a  large 
and  prosperous  trade  until  1850. 
Thence  he  went  to  California, 
formed  a  partnership,  and  did  an 
extensive  business,  both  in  San 
Francisco  and  Portland,  Ore.  In 
December,  1851,  he  went  to  New 
York,  making  his  residence  there, 
and  attended  exclusively  to  the 
purchase  of  merchandise  for  his 
California  house.  Mr.  May  retired 
from  the  California  business  in 
1857,  and  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  in  New  York  city  until 
1869.  He  then  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  banking  under  the  firm 
name  of  May  &  King,  but  after  devoting  himself 
to  it  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  retired  from  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  work  in  1884.  Mr.  May's 
life  has  been  a  varied  one.  For  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century  he  has  been,  actively  engaged  in  many  en- 
tei'prises  connected  with  the  best  interests  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  He  has  been  greatly  interested  in 
the  real  estate  of  this  city,  and  prominently  engaged 
in  many  enterprises  tending  to  its  advancement,  and 
is  a  generous  friend  to  a  large  number  of  charitable 
institutions.  _  Mr.  May  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the 
Mutual  life  insurance  company  in  1873,  and  has  oc- 
cupied that  position  up  to  this  date  (1893).  Referring 
to  his  connnection  with  this  great  financial  institu- 
tion, Richard  McCurdy,  its  president,  says:  "  He  is 
held  in  the  honor  and  regai'd  of  all  his  friends,  of 
whom  I  am  glad  to  count  myself  one."  Mr.  May  is 
a  stockholder  in  several  railroad  companies;  treasurer 
of  the  Twenty-third  street  railroad  company;  treas- 
urer of  the  Iron  steamboat  company,  and  was  for- 
merly a  director  in  many  other  corporations.  As  a 
financier  he  won  au  enviable  reputation,  having  been 
a  successful  banker  as  the  leading  member  of  the 
firm  of  May  &  King.  He  also  was  the  assignee 
of  the  bankrupt  estate  of  Halstead,  Haines  & 
Co.,  and  that  of  John  J.  Cisco  &  Son.  He  was  a 
director  and  treasurer  of  the  Mt.  Sinai  hospital  for 
nineteen  years;  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Young 
men's  Hebrew  association,  and  its  first  president. 
Among  his  co-religionists  he  has  a  record  second  to 
none.  He  has  been  chief  director  and  president  of 
that  magnificent  synagogue,  the  Temple  Eraanu-El, 
on  Fifth  avenue,  New  York  city,  for  the  past  twenty- 
eight  years.  Few  religious  institutions  exist  whose 
good  works,  charitable  deeds,  and  liberal  actions 
shine  more  conspicuously  in  practical  life  than  those 
of  Temple  Emanu-El.     The  practical  life  of  its 
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members  bas  demonstrated  that  its  name, '  'Emanu-El" 
(God  with  us),  was  appropriately  chosen,  and  in  the 
good  deeds  exhibited  by  the  members  of  this  syna- 
gogue for  the  past  twenty-eight  years  the  name  of 
Lewis  May  is  brilliantly  conspicuous.  His  able 
management  as  president  of  the  synagogue  has  been 
of  the  most  noteworthy  character,  and  has  helped  to 
make  it  one  of  the  wealthiest  religious  societies  in  the 
world.  Of  these  two  characteristics,  business  tact 
and  an  abundant  generosity  in  Mr.  May's  character, 
the  members  of  the  Temple  have  a  thorough  appre- 
ciation, to  which  they  gave  expression  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  public  testimonial  to  him  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing day,  1888.  The  proceedings  on  that  occasion  and 
the  special  services  were  considered  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  this  synagogue.  A  banquet  was  offered 
to  Mr.  May  on  the  same  occasion,  but  he  declined, 
making  the  suggestion  that  if  there  were  any  sur- 
plus it  should  be  devoted  to  some  charitable  object. 
The  learned  Dr.  Gottheil,  rabbi  of  the  Temple,  says 
of  him.  "During  the  fifteen  years  of  my  ministry, 
Mr.  May  has  been  uniformly  courteous  and  consid- 
erate in  his  bearing.  He  never  asked  anything  to 
which  he  was  not  fully  entitled,  nor  ever  refused  to 
do  anything  he  could  be  expected  to  do.  As  chief 
executive  otBcer  of  the  congregation,  he  exercised 
his  power  with  the  utmost  moderation;  his  ways 
were  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  his  paths  were 
peace.  Hardly  a  cloud  passed  over  our  mutual  re- 
lations. There  has  grown  up  a  bond  of  personal 
friendship  between  us  which  is  very  precious  to  me, 
and  which  I  am  confident  will  last  our  lifetime," 
Mr.  May  has  been  lepeatedly  solicited  to  accept 
public  office,  both  political  and  otherwise,  but  in- 
variably declined,  having  important  trusts  to  fully 
occupy  his  time  and  attention.  Business  affairs 
seem  to  have  had  the  greater  attractions  for  him, 
and  he  has  preferred  the  undeviating  and  quiet 
course  of  a  business  career  to  the  uncertainties  and 
turmoils  of  politics.  Assuredly  his  life  has  been  a 
model  well  worthy  of  imitation  by  the  young  busi- 
ness men  of  the  present  generation. 

BARRETT,  John  Erigena,  journalist,  was  born 
in  Ireland  May  10,  1849,  but  in  his  boyhood  went  to 
England  and  lived  in  Birmingham  until  1871,  when  he 
came  to  the  United  States.  During  his  residence  in 
England  he  contributed  poems,  sketches  and  special 
articles  to  the  newspapers.  In  1872  Mr.  Barrett 
joined  the  staff  of  one  of  the  Scranton  newspapers, 
and  early  in  1873  became  its  city 
editor.  He  served  also  as  special 
correspondent  at  Washington  and 
Harrisburg,  and  finally  became 
managing  editor.  In  1884  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  James 
J.  Jordan  for  the  publication  of 
the  Scranton  "Truth,"  an  inde- 
pendent daily  paper.  The  first 
issue  of  this  journal  proved  that 
they  were  justified  in  making  the 
venture,  and  the  paper  soon  be- 
came one  of  the  most  successful 
in  the  state.  Mr.  Barrett  was  sent 
to  the  state  legislature  by  the 
republicans  in  1878,  but  his  jour- 
nalistic duties  have  prevented 
him  from  giving  much  attention 
to  politics  outside  of  the  columns 
of  the  paper.  He  has  been  a 
contributor  of  fiction  to  several 
popular  publications.  The  agreeable  and  spirited 
style  of  his  stories,  and  their  underlying  moral, 
have  combined  to  make  them  very  popular,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  republished  in  London 
and  Dublin  periodicals.  Among  those  that  have 
been  high  ly  commen  ded  by  their  readers  are :  "Love 
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and  Labor;  or,  the  Perils  of  the  Poor; "  "The  Black 
List;"  "  Worse  than  Death ; "  "A  Knight  of  Labor;  ' 
"The  Rising  Tide,"  and  "The  Curse  of  Innisfail." 
Mr.  Barrett  was  married,  in  1876,  to  Mary  Alida 
Kelly,  and  has  six  interesting  children.  In  the  jour- 
nalistic contest,  conducted  by  the  New  York  "Re- 
corder "  during  the  presidential  canvass  of  1892,  Mr. 
Barrett  was  awarded  first  prize  for  an  editorial  deal- 
ing with  the  leading  questions  of  the  campaign. 

BROWN,  Robert  Campbell,  merchant,  was 
born  at  Cohocton,  Steuben  county,  N.Y.  His  grand- 
fathers, on  both  sides.fought  in  the  levolutionary  war, 
and  his  father  was  one  of  the  California  pioneers  of 
1849, who  was  forced  by  the  burning  of  his  store  in 
Sacramento  and  by  failing  health  to  return  to  the  East. 
Robert  C.  Brown  attended  the  common  schools  until 
he  was  nine  years  of  age,  then  worked  as  a  printer's 
apprentice  for  two  years,  drove 
a  canal  boat,  sold  newspapers, 
was  clerk  in  a  store  in  Wisconsin, 
apprentice  in  a  railroad  machine 
shop  at  Marquette  on  Lake  Su- 
perior, then  returned  to  the  East 
and  became  salesman,  and  after- 
ward partner,  in  a  wholesale  gro 
eery  in  New  York.  He  is  now  a 
member  of  the  Owl  cigar  com 
pany  of  New  York  and  Florida 
doing  a  business  of  over  $4, 000, 000 
annually.  During  the  civil  wai 
Mr.  Brown  served  in  company  G 
16th  U.  S.  infantry,  and  was  in 
three  engagements  and  six  skir 
mishes.  He  was  taken  prisoner 
in  Kentucky  and  paroled,  and  in 
1862  was  discharged  from  service 
on  account  of  ill  health.  He  has 
been  trustee  of  the  Mercantile 
benefit  association  and  of  the  Excelsior  savings  bank. 
He  was  married  in  1869,  in  Albany,  to  Louise  Me- 
Intyre  Lovatt. 

ASHIHEAD,  Henry  Graham,  author,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  30,  1888.  His  ances- 
tors, John  and  Mary  (Courier)  Ashmead,  came  from 
Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire,  Eng.,  early  in  1683, 
and  settled  at  Cheltenham,  Montgomery  county. 
Pa.  H.  G.  Ashmead's  gi'eat-grandfather,  Capt.  John 
Ashmead,  commanded  the  Eagle  and  other  ves- 
sels during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  diary  of 
his  voyages  from  1758  to  1782 
was  recently  printed  for  private 
circulation.  His  father,  John 
W.  Ashmead,  was  deputy  attor- 
ney-general, assigned  to  Phila- 
delphia under  George  M.  Dallas 
and  Ellis  Lewis  when  they  were 
attorneys  -  general  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; was  U.  S.  attorney  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1849-54,  and  while  hold- 
ing this  office  represented  the 
United  States  in  the  case  of  Cast- 
ner  Hanway,  indicted  for  trea- 
son. His  mother  was  Henrietta 
G.  Flower,  a  descendant  of  Wil- 
liamFlower,  who  joined  the  Fen- 
wick  colony  in  New  Jersey  in 
1686.  H.  G.  Ashmead  was  edu- 
cated at  the  West  Chester  (Pa.) 
academy  and  at  Saunder's  insti- 
tute, Philadelphia,  read  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
New  York  bar  in  1859,  but  owing  to  ill  health  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  profession  and  seek  out-of 
door  pursuits.  He  was  local  editor  of  the  "  Chester 
Evening  News,"  "Delaware  County  Republican," 
and  other  newspapers.   In  1876  he  wrote  a  "History 
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of  Delaware  county,  Pa.,"  which  was  publishetl  in 
Dr.  Egle's  "History  of  Pemisylvaiiia  ";  in  1SS3  he 
published  "  Hislori'oal  Skclx'iR's  of  Chest ur-ou-Dela- 
ware,"  in  1884  "  History  of  Delaware  t\>iinty.  Pa.," 
and  he  has  contributed  a  number  of  historical  articles 
to  various  publications.  He  was  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  Penn  bi-centennial  committee  of  Ches- 
ter in  1882.  In  1886  he  became  postmaster  at  Ches- 
ter. Mr.  Ashmead  was  twice  married;  first,  to 
Frances  R.,  daughter  of  ('apt.  Richard  N.  Warner, 
of  Alexandria,  Va.,  aud  second,  to  Emma,  daugh- 
ter of  James  Campbell,  the  pioneer  manufacturer 
of  Chester. 

BAKTOIj,  Cyrus  Augustus,  clergyman,  was 
born  at  Freeport,  tUunberland  CO.,  Me.,  April  30, 
1813,  son  of  George  and  Auu 
(Given)  Bartol.  He  is  a  de- 
scendant in  the  eighth  genera- 
tion from  John  Bartoll,  of 
C'rewkerne,  county  Somerset, 
England,  and  his  wife,  Parnell 
Hodder,  who  emigrated  to  New 
England  about  1640,and  settled 
at  Marblehead,  Mass.  The 
line  descends  through  Wil- 
liam, Robert, William,  George, 
George  and  George  Bartoll,  the 
father  of  Cyrus  A.  From  his 
grandmother,  Jane  Soule,  he 
descends  in  direct  line  from 
George  Soule,  one  of  the  May- 
fiowerPilgrims.andJohnAlden 
and  Priscilla,  his  wife.  Dr, 
Bartol  was  fitted  for  college  in 
the  high  school  at  Portland, 
where  his  father  was  engaged 
in  business  as  a  merchant.  He  then  entered  Bowdoin 
College,  and  was  graduated  there  in  1833,  and  at  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1835.  He  was  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Cincinnati,  O., 
but  a  year  later  he  returned  to  Boston,  and  was 
minister  at  large  for  six  months,  until  March  1,  1837, 
when  he  was  settled  as  associate  to  Rev.  Charles 
Lowell,  D.  D.,  of  the  West  Church,  otherwise  known 
as  the  Independent  Congregational  Society.  This 
relation,  which  was  one  of  entire  harmony,  lasted 
until  1861,  when,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Lowell,  he  be- 
came sole  pastor,  and  served  until  1889,  resigningon 
Sept.  30th.  The  most  interesting  event  of  his  pas- 
torate was  the  celebration,  in  1887,  of  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  church  and  the  fif- 
tieth of  his  settlement.  Dr.  Bartol,  who  was  called 
"the  last  of  thetranscondeutalists,"and  "  arevereud 
radical,  an  acute  and  wayward  conservative,"  was 
identified  with  nearly  every  reform  movement,  relig- 
ious, political  and  social,  which  has  had  its  origin  in 
Boston,  or  which  found  strong  sujiport  there.  The 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard 
in  1859.  Without  mentioning  his  numerous  con- 
tributions to  periodicals,  some  of  them  in  verse,  and 
sermons,  his  publications  comprise:  "  Discouises  on 
the  Christian  Spirit  and  Life  "  (1850;  3d  ed.,  1854); 
"  The  Christian  Body  and  Form"  (1854);  "  Pictures 
of  Europe  Framed  in  Ideas,"  essays  (1855);  "His- 
tory of  the  West  Church  and  Its  Ministers"  (1858); 
"  Church  and  Congregation  "  (1858);  "  Word  of  the 
Spirit  to  the  Church"  (1859);  "Radical  Problems" 
(1872);  "The  Rising  Faith"  (1874),  and  "Principles 
and  Portraits  "  (1880).  A  small  volume  of  selections 
from  his  works,  entitled  "Grains  of  Gold,"  was 
published  by  the  Unitarian  Association  in  1854.  His 
writings,  which  show  the  possession  of  fi]ie  literary 
taste,  are  ethical  rather  than  theological,  and  con- 
tain many  word  paintings  quaintly  expressed.  Dr. 
Bartol  was  married  in  Boston,  Feb.  7,  1838,  to  Eliz- 
abeth, daughter  of  Dr.  John  Clarke  and  IIei)/!ibah 


(Swan)  Howard.  Their  only  child,  Elizabeth  How- 
ard Bartol,  is  an  artist,  who  re.sides  in  Boston.  Dr. 
Bartol  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.        ,  1901. 

DE  IiEON,  Edwin,  author,  was  born  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  May  4,  1818,  second  .son  of  Dr.  M.  Hen- 
dricks and  Rebecca  (Lopez)  De  Leon,  and  grandson 
of  John  Jacob  aud  Hannah  (Hendricks)  De  Leon. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  College  in 
1837;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  and  com- 
menced lu-actice.  He  was  co-editor  with  Col.  Locke 
of  the  "Republican,"  of  Savannah,  Ga.  Later  he 
was  invited  to  assume  editorial  charge  of  the  "Tele- 
graph." In  1850,  by  invitation  of  the  Southern 
members  of  congress,  he  went  to  Washington,  -where, 
with  EUwood  Fi.sher,  he  founded  the  "Southern 
Press."  In  1854  he  was  appohited  by  Pres.  Pierce 
consul-general  and  diplomatic  agent  to  Egypt  and 
her  dependencies.  Resigning  at  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war,  he  was  appointed,  in  1863,  diplomatic 
agent  of  the  Confederacy  in  Europe;  from  this  mis- 
sion he  returned  to  Amei'ica  in  1867.  In  1869  he  re- 
visited Egypt,  and  in  1881  established  a  system  of 
telephones  in  its  pi'incipal  cities.  Mr.  De  Leon 
spent  his  entire  fortune  in  aiding  the  Confederacy, 
and  during  tlie  civil  war  made  many  voyages  across 
the  Atlantic,  running  the  blockade  seven  times.  He 
had  from  youth  up  possessed  the  literary  habit,  and 
during  the  closing  ten  years  of  his  life  he  mainly 
supported  his  family  by  his  (^ontribtitions  to  the 
periodical  press,  while  living  in  various  cities  in  Eu- 
rope, but  chiefly  in  London.  He  was  twice  publicly 
thanked  by  resolution  of  congress  for  enforcing  de- 
mands nuide  upon  Abbas  Pasha  by  the  American 
government,  aud  for  secui'ing  from  Jaffa  the  pay- 
ment of  an  indemnity  for  the  miu'der  of  American 
missionaries.  He  gives  many  pleasing  reminiscences 
of  distinguished  persons  Avhom  he  met  in  Europe  and 
the  East  in  "  Thirty  Years  of  My  Life  on  Three  Con- 
tinents." His  other  published  works  are:  "Egypt 
Under  Its  Khedives  "  (1883),  a  portion  of  which  book 
was  published  luider  the  title  of  "The  Khedive's 
Europe  ";  "  Askuros  Kassis,  the  Copt  ";  "Under  the 
Star  and  Under  the  Crescent."  lie  died  in  New 
York  city,  Dec.  1,  1891. 

WALL,  John  Perry,  physician 
Hamilton  county,  Fla.,  in  September, 
was  educated  by  private  tutors; 
commenced  the  studyof  medicine 
in  1855,  and  was  graduated  at  the 
College  of  Charleston,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  in  1858.  He  settled  in 
Brooksville,  Hernando  co.,  Fla.; 
practiced  there  for  two  years;  re- 
moved to  Pernandina  in  1860;  re- 
mained there  until  1861,  when 
he  was  appointed  assistant  sur- 
geon in  the  Confederate  army  and 
ordered  to  report  for  duty  to  the 
hospital  at  Richmond.  In  1864 
he  was  appointed  a  full  surgeon, 
sent  back  to  Florida,  atid  kept 
on  duty  until  the  surrender  of 
the  Confederate  armies.  After 
leaving  the  army  Dr.  Wall  re- 
turned to  Brooksville,  and  prac- 
ticed there  until  1871,  when  he  went  to  Tampa. 
He  was  mayor  in  1878-79,  and  editor  of  the  Tampa 
"  Tribune"  from  1876  to  1882.  He  was  married,  in 
1863,  to  Pressie  A.,  daughter  of  John  Eubanks,  of 
South  Carolina,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  John  P. 
Wall,  Jr.  He  was  married  a  second  time,  in  1873, 
to  Matilda,  daughter  of  Capl.  .lames  McKay,  Sr.,  of 
Tampa,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  city.  The 
issue  of  this  marriage  is  one  son,  Chas.  McKay 
Wall.  Dr.  Wall  was  president  of  the  examining 
board  of  physician8forthe6thiudicialdislrict;  mem- 
ber of  tlie  American  Medical  Association;  American 
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Public  Health  Association,  and  Florida  State  Medi- 
cal Association.  He  was  president  of  the  county 
board  of  health  from  1885  to  1890;  represented  the 
marine  hospital  bureau  in  Hillsborough  county  dur- 
ing the  yellow  fever  epidemic  in  1888,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  council  of  the  section  of  surgery  at 
the  international  medical  congress  held  in  Washing- 
ton in  1889.  He  was  considered  one  of  the  highest 
American  authorities  on  yellow  fever.  He  died  sud- 
denly at  Gainesville,  Fla.,  April  17,  1895. 
.  ^^-^I^)  James,  banker  and  cajiitalist,  was  born 
m  bussex,  now  Warren  county,  N.  J.,  May  15  1807 
son  of  James  Blair,  and  descendant  of  John  Blair' 
who  came  to  this  country  from  Scotland  in  173o' 
He  was  educated  in  the  district  schools  until  fifteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  country 
store.  In  1825  he  began  business  on  his  own  account, 
opening  a  store  in  Marksboro, 
N.  J.,  where  he  remained  for 
more  than  forty  years.  In  1834 
he  joined  his  brother,  John  I. 
Blair,  in  establishing  the  Belvi- 
dere  Bank,  of  which  institution 
the  former  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  James  a  director. 
la  1838  Mr.  Blair  became 
interested  in  the  Lackawanna 
Iron  and  Coal  Co.,  of  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  which  became  his 
residence  in  1865;  also  in  the 
Lackawanna  and  Westeru  rail- 
road, being  for  many  years 
a  director  in  both.  He  was  an 
incorporator  of  the  Scranton 
Savings  Bank,  and  its  president 
from  the  beginning  of  its  exist- 
ence. He  was  a  large  stock- 
holder in  many  railways  and  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  in  and  about  Scranton.  He  was  married 
three  times,  five  children  surviving  the  first  marriage, 
the  others  being  without  issue.  The  third  wife  died 
in  1886. 

GHISWOXiD,  Stanley,  clergyman  and  author, 
was  born  at  Torringford,  Conn.,  Nov.  14,  1768.  Af- 
ter graduating  at  Yale  in  1786,  he  occupied  him- 
self with  teaching  until  1790,  when  he  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  and  installed  as  colleague  pastor  with 
Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  at  New  Milford,  Conn.  He  re- 
signed in  1803,  and  is  said  to  have  suffered  some 
persecution  from  his  brother  ministers  on  account  of 
his  political  opinions-^he  was  a  Jeiiersonian  Demo- 
crat, and  Jefferson's  opinions  met  with  small  favor 
from  the  Connecticut  Congregational  ministry  of 
that  day.  He  was  accordingly  excluded  from  the 
South  Consociation  of  Litchfield  county,  though  his 
parishioners  were  his  warm  sympathizers  and  par- 
tisans, but  he  continued  to  preach  for  a  time. 
In  1804  he  became  the  editor  of  a  Democratic  paper 
atWalpole,  N.  H.,  and  received  an  appointment 
from  Pres.  Jefferson  as  secretary  of  the  territory  of 
Michigan.  He  was  later  a  delegate  to  the  senate  of 
the  United  States  from  Ohio,  and  U.  S.  judge  for 
the  Northwestern  territory.  He  published  a  sermon, 
entitled  "Overcome  Evil  with  Good,"  which  he 
preached  at  a  Democratic  jubilee  at  Wallingford, 
Conn.,  in  1801  (Hartford,  1801;  2d  ed.,  1845).  The 
sermon  was  unusual  in  its  political  tenor,  and  won 
for  its  author  much  attention.  He  died  at  Shawnee- 
town.  111.,  Aug.  21,  1814. 

HULL,  Holmer,  jurist,  was  born  at  (Jleus  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  in  1815,  attained  distinction  as  a  journalist 
and  lawyer,  and  in  1870  was  appointed  U.  S.  circuit 
judge  for  the  states  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  He  died  in  Detroit,  Midi.,  May  14,  1877. 
COX,  James  Farley,  underwriter,  was  born  at 
Locust  Valley,  Long  Island,  Feb.  1.  1830,  son  of 
Daniel  Townsend  and  Hannah  W.  (Coles)  Cox.    He 


is  a  descendant  of  early  Puritan  settlers  of  Long 
Island,  who  spelled  the  name  Cock.  He  gave  up  his 
college  studies  on  account  of  heavy  losses  sustained 
by  his  father,  and  after  a  short  time  in  a  dry-goods 
house  in  New  York  city,  he  entered  the  Jlercantile 
Marine  Insurance  office.  He  soon  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  an  adjuster  of  averages,  in  which  he  be- 
came distinguished  for  acumen  and  accuracy,  and 
remained  a  high  authority.  In  1855  he  became  vice- 
president  of  the  Great  Western 
Marine  Insurance  Co.  He  orig- 
inated, established  and  carried 
to  great  success  the  system  of 
individual  underwriting  in  this 
country,  and  with  Douglas  Rob- 
inson, at  that  time  his  partner, 
created  the  U.  S.  Lloyds.  Mr. 
Cox  was  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  23d  regiment, 
N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.,  and  filled  every 
rank  therein  from  private  to 
colonel.  He  also  served  in  the 
civil  war,  and  returned  to  aid  in 
quelling  the  draft  riots  in  New 
York.  He  was  married.  May  15, 
1886,  to  Maria,  daughter  of  James 
McK.McIntosh.  He  died  in  New 
York  city,  June  23,  1898. 

LEE,  Robert  Edward,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Stratford _house,  Stratford,  Westmoi-eland  co.,  Va., 
TanTlOj  1807,  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  Gen.  Henry 
andZSnne_J^iU  (Carter)^  Lee.  His  family  was  of 
English  origin,  and  one  of^lis  ancestors  received  tlie 
title  of  earl  of  Lichfield  for  gallantry  at  the  siege  of 
Acre  in  the  third  cru.sade,  having  accompanied 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  to  Palestine.  Another_an- 
cestor,  Richard  Lee,  a  member  of  the  privy  council 
'of  Charles  I.,  emigrated  to  Virginia  during  that 
monarch's  reign,  and  on  his  death  was  influential  in 
promoting  the  emigration  of  proscribed  royalists. 
Richard  Lee,  his  son,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  was  a 
nleillOer  of  the  governor's  council.  Henry,  great- 
great-grandson  of  the  emigrant  and  grandfather  of 
the  Confederate  general,  was  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  burgesses.  Gen.  Henry  Lee 
("Light-horse  Harry,"  of  revolutionary  lani(i,)"was' 
a  graduate  of  Princeton  in  1774.  Entering  the  Con- 
tinental army  as  a  captain  of  cavalry,  he  became 
known  as  one  of  its  most  daring  officers;  and  dis- 
tinguMied,  himself  repeatedly,  especially  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Paulus  lioolT,  tlie  siege  of  Augusta  and  of 
Ninety-six,  and  the  battle  of  Eutaw  springs.  Jle 
was  cho.sen  a  delegate  to  the^Cgntineutal  congress  in 
1786,  and  both  in  thafbody  and  in  theVirginia  con- 
vention  urged  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  consti- 
tution. In  1789-91  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
legislature;  in  1791-94  was  governor -Qf_Jl]eJstate, 
and  in  1799-1801  was  a  member  of  congress.^TIis 
first  wife  was  his  second  cousin,  Matilda,  daughter 
of  Philip  Ludwell  Lee,  who  inherited  Stratford 
house.  His  second  wife,  Anne  Hill  Carter,  of  Shir- 
ley, on  the  James  river,  'Sime  of  anotlier  old  and 
aristocratic  family,  and  was  a  descendant  of  Gov. 
Alexander  Sisotswood,  so  TTonorawy  associated~wtOi 
the  histoixof  theOld  Dominion.  She  was  a  woman 
of  noble  character,  and  had  an  important  part  in 
the  training  of  her  children.  The  relations  between 
herself  and  her  son,  Robert,  were  peculiarly  tender, 
and  slie  was  wont  to  say  that  his  devotion  was  that 
of  a  daughter  rather  than  a  son.  After  attending  an 
academy  and  a  private  school  at  Alexandria,  ^EcSfii't 
JE._Lee  entered  the  U.  S.  Military,  Acadomyj^West  "^ 
Point;  became  a  cadeT;  oiBcer,  and  in  his  last  year 
adjutant  of  the  corps;"  was  graduated  in  1839,  sec- 
ond in  a  class  of  fifty-six;  was  commissioned  second 
lieutenant  in  the  corps  of  engineers,  and  for  four 
years  was  stationed  at  Hampton  roads  as  assistant  in 
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constructine  harbor  defenses.  On  June  30, 1831,  he 
■was  married,  at  Arhngtou  House,  on  the  Potomac, 
to  Mary  Ann  Randolph,  only  daughter  of  George 
Washington  Parke  and  Mary  (Pitzhugh)  Custis. 
Her  father  was  the  grandson  of  Martha  Custis,  who 
■1  Became  the  wife  of  Gen.  Washington,  and  was  adopted 
as  a  grandson  by  the  general.  In  this  way  Gen.  Lee 
came  into  possession  of  Arlington  (see  illustra- 
tion) and  of  the  White  House,  another  Custis 
estate,  on  the  Pamunkey.  For  a  short  time  he  was 
stationed  in  Washington  as  assistant  to  the  chief  en- 
gineer, with  rank  as  first  lieutenant;  in  1835  he  was 
assistant  astronomer  of  the  commission  appointed  to 
fix  the  boundary  line  between  Ohio  and  Michigan; 
in  1836  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy;  in  1837  was 
engaged  in  river  improvements  at  St.  Louis,  and 
next  in  perfecting  the  defenses  of  the  harbor  of  New 
York.  When  the  war  with  Mexico  began  Capt.  Lee 
was  made  chief  engineer  of  the  U.  S.  army,  and  was 
placed  on  the  personal  staff  of  Gen.  Scott,  who 
sought  his  advice  constantly,  and  ascribed  the  fall 
of  Vera  Cruz  to  his  strategic  ability.  Lee  was  thrice 
brevetted,  the  last  time  as  colonel,  for  gallantry  at 
Chapultepec,  where  he  was  wounded.  Peace  de- 
clared, he  had  charge  of  the  construction  of  works 
for  the  defense  of  the  harbor  of  Baltimore,  and  then, 
1852-55,  was  superintendent  of  the  academy.  West 
Point,  broadening  its  curriculum  and  giving  it  rank 
with  the  best  military  schools  of 
Europe.  In  1855  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  2d  regiment 
of  cavalry,  and  unlil  February,  1861, 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Cooper,  Texas. 
While  at  Arlington,  on  a  furlough,  in 
1859,  John  Brown's  raid  on  Harper's 
Ferry  occurred,  and  Lee,  at  the  head 
of  a  company  of  U.  S.  marines,  captured 
Brown  and  his  few  remaining  follow- 
ers. In  January,  1861,  he  learned  that 
■  civil  war  was  impending,  and  in  a 
letter  to  his  wife  said;  "I  can  do  noth- 
mg  to  hasten  or  retard  it."  In  Feb- 
ruary he  was  called  to  Washington, 
md  soon  after  was^offercd  command 
of  the  active  army  of  tlfe  "United 
SFates;  "biit;  though  depi'ecating  se- 
cession and  war,  he  refused  to  have 
_any  pai't  in  an  invasion  of  the  South. 
Virginia  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession  on  April 
17th,  and  finding  that  he  must  soon  be  ordered 
on  duty  or  be  compelled  to  resign  under  orders, 
Lee,  on  the  20th,  after  a  severe  mental  struggle, 
tendered  his  resignation  to  Gen.  Scott.  On  the 
same  day  he  announced  his  decision  to  members  of 
his  family,  assuring  them  he  had  no  other  ambition 
than  to  remain  at  liome,  and  that,  save  in  tlie 'defense 
of  his  native  slatCj  he  had  no  desire  ever  again  to 
draw  his  sword.  Three  days  later,  on  invitation  of 
Gov.  Letcher,  he  appeared  before  the  Virginia  con- 
vention in  session  at  Riclimond,  having  been  nom- 
inated by  the  executive  major-general  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  forces  of  the  state.  The  pres- 
tige of  his  deeds,  and  of  those  of  his  ancestors,  the 
nobility  of  his  cliaracter,  his  importance  as  a  leader, 
shown  by  the  efforts  to  keep  him  in  the  U.  S.  army, 
all  had  weight,  and  he  was  aj)pointed  by  acclama- 
tion. A.ssuming  command  April  33d,  he  held  it  until 
June  8th,  when,  under  an  agreement  between  Vir- 
ginia and  tiie  Confederate  government,  he  turned  it 
over  to  the  latter.  In  May  he  was  given  the  addi- 
tional task  of  commanding  all  troops  of  the  Confed- 
erate States  as  soon  as  they  arrived  in  Virginia. 
Having  planned  a  defensive  campaign  for  the  army 
In  the  state,  he  secured  the  strategic  points  of 
Manassas  Junction,  Harper's  Ferry,  Yorktown  and 
Norfolk,  and  sent  forces  into  the  western  part  of 
Virginia,  to  suppress  the  Union  sentiment  existing 


there.  These  were  defeated  by  Gen.  McClellan,  and 
Lee  himself  took  the  field,  where  he  confronted  Gen. 
Rosecrans;  but  he  failed  of  success,  and  retired  with 
diminished  military  reputation,  though  upheld  by 
Pres.  Davis  and  Gov.  Letcher.  The  winter  of  1861- 
63  was  spent  by  him  in  erecting  lines  of  defense  r 
along  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia  and  Florida.  In  the  spring  of  1862,  Mc- 
Clellan having  begun  his  advance  on  Richmond,  Lee 
was  summoned  to  that  city,  and  on  March  18th  wag 
charged  with  the  duty  of  conilnutiug  tlreTtlilitary 
operations  of  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy,  iander 
the  direction  of  Pres.  Davis,  th\is"being'only  a  nom- 
inal commander-in-chief.  When  it  became  known 
that  McClellan  intended  to  march  up  "the  penin- 
sula " — that  between  the  York  and  James  rivers — 
Gen.  Joseph  B.  Johnston,  in  command  of  an  army 
whose  left  was  at  Yorktown,  urged  that  all  avail- 
able troops  be  concentrated  in  front  of  Richmond; 
but  Lee  contended  that  the  contest  should  be  waged 
on  the  peninsula,  where  a  small  army  had  an  advan- 
tage, and  his  opinion  prevailed.  While  Lee  was 
strengthening  the  defences  of  Richmond,  Johnston 
detained  McClellan  in  front  of  Yorktown  for  a 
month,  and  then  withdrew,  followed  by  the  Federal 
commander.  Meanwhile  Gen.  Irvin  McDowell, 
with  40,000  men,  had  left  Fredericksburg,  and,  to 
prevent  him  from  re-enforcing  McClellan,  Lee  or- 
dered Gen.  Ewell,  encamped  on  the  Rappahannock, 
to  join  Gen.  Thomas  J.  ( "  Stonewall ")  Jackson  in  the 
Shenandoah  valley.  Gen.  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  who, 
with  about  8,000  troops,  was  guarding  the  valley,  was 
driven  back  to  the  Potomac,  and  McDowell,  as  Lee 
intended  he  should  be,  was  called  back  toWashington, 
which  appeared  to  be  in  great  peril.  Lato  in  May  the 
advance  of  tlie  Federal  army  crossed  the  Cliickahom- 
iny  river,  and  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  or  Seven  Pines, 
followed  on  May  31st  and  June  1st.  The  Confed- 
erates were  defeated,  losing  6,134  against  the  Unton 
lossof  5, 030,  and  Gen.. lohnston  having  been  wounded, 
Lee  succeeded  him  in  direct  command  of  the  army  be- 
fore Richmond.  He  was  nineteen  years  the  senior  of 
McClellan  and  fifteen  years  older  than  Grant,  whom 
he  was  to  oppose  later;  but  neither  years  nor  ex- 
perience counted  for  much  with  the  public,  for  at 
the  South  there  was  a  fear  that  he  was  unpractical, 
and  at  the  North  a  belief  that  he  was  inferior  in  ability 
to  some  of  his  subordinates.  He  was  appointed  in 
Johnston's  place  for  tlie  reason,  as  Pres.  Davis  said, 
that  he,  unlike  other  Confederate  generals,  had  per- 
sistently recommended  a  vigorous  aggressive  policy. 
Owing  to  his  undemonstrative  demeanor,  and  the 
absence  of  any  melodramatic  element  in  his  char- 
acter, he  did  not  at  the  time,  nor  does  he  now,  re- 
ceive full  credit  for  audacious  purposes.  The  truth 
is,  that  if  Lee  could  have  had  his  way,  he  never  would 
have  suffered  the  Federal  armies  to  recover  from  their 
defeats,  or  allowed  tlie  interval  of  nearly  a  year  to 
elapse  between  the  two  invasions  of  Maryland.  The 
effect  of  his  promotion  to  the  supreme  control  of  the 
defense  of  Richmond,  was  immediately  perceptible. 
His  first  act  was  to  withdraw  his  forces  and  to  fortify 
his  centre  and  right  lines,  preparatory  to  forcing  Mc- 
Clellan out  of  his  intrenchments  into  the  field  or  com- 
pelling him  to  retreat.  Both  generals  purposed  to  take 
the  oilensive  on  June  36th,  but  Lee  was  the  quicker 
of  the  two.  His  plan  was  to  leave  Gens.  Magruder 
and  Huger  with  barely  25,000  men  in  front  of  Rich- 
mond; to  send  Gens.  Ambrose  P.  Hill,  Daniel  H. 
Hill  and  .James  Longslreet  across  the  Chickahominy 
to  meet  Jackson,  who  had  been  summoned  from  the 
Shenandoah  valley;  and  then  to  throw  these  com- 
bined forces  against  the  Federal  right  wing  under 
FitzJohn  Porter.  The  location  of  this  wing  was  as- 
certained by  Gen.  James  E.  B.  Stuart  in  a  danng  raid. 
Jackson  was  delayed  for  a  day;  but,  witliout  waiting, 
A.  P.  Hill  crossed  the  river  on  the  2Bth,  and  drove  the 
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Federals  from  Mechanicsville,  thus  begiunlng  the  his- 
^"^"t^m^^°  '^?^^'  I'attles,"  and  then,  re-enforced  by 
U.  a.  Hill  and  Longstreet,  attacked  a  strong  posi- 
tion  on  Beaver  Dam  creek,  held  by  Gen.  McCall 
I  he  latter,  after  repulsing  the  enemy,  withdrew  to 
£"'.??i""^i"'"',*^°^'^  harbor,  five  miles  below.  On  June 
^7,  18b^,  Jackson  arrived,  and,  with  D.  H  Hill  pro- 
ceeded toward  the  Richmond  and  York  railroad  to 
cut  ofl  McOlellan'a  communication  with  his  base  of 
supplies,  while  Longstreet  and  A.  P.  Hill  remained 
in  reserve  on  the  right,  moving  slowly  down  the 
river.  On  that  day  occurred  the  battle  of  Gaines' 
mill,  or  first  Cold  harbor.  A.  P.  Hill  and  Longstreet 
later  joined  by  Jackson  and  Ewell,  in  a  general  ad- 
vance under  Lee's  orders,  drove  Porter,  after  a  stub- 
born fight,  back  to  the  Chickahominy  river  which 
that  officer  crossed  at  night.  McClellan,  intrenched 
near  White  Oak  swamp,  now  had  90,000  men,  and 
could  easily  have  taken  Richmond;  but  his  generals 
were  opposed  to  a  direct  assault;  he  had  been  cutoff 
from  his  base  of  supplies  on  the  north,  and,  to 
"save"  his  army,  he  retreated  to  the  James,  har- 
rassed  on  his  right  flank  by  Lee's  columns.  Severe 
battles  were  fought  at  Savage's  Station  and  at  Peach 
orchard,  June  29th;  at  Prazier's  farm,  or  White  Oak 
swamp,  June  30th,  and  at  Malvern  hill,  not  far  from 
tlie  James,  July  1st.  Lee  had  ordered  an  attack 
along  the  whole  line  on  Malvern  hill,  an  almost  im- 
pregnable position;  instead,  through  some  mistake 
in  signals,  a  series  of  assaults  was  made,  and  the 
Confederates  were  repulsed,  Magruder's  and  D.  H. 
Hill's  divisions  being  the  principal  ones  to  suffer. 
The  total  losses,  beginning  with  Mechanicsville  and 
ending  with  Malvern,  were,  on  the  Federal  side, 
15,349;  on  the  Confederate,  19,000.  How  much  the 
sword  of  one  great  general  weighs  when  flung  into 
the  scale  of  war,  may  be  computed  from  the  fact 
that  the  Washington  government,  which  only  thirty 
da^'s  before  had  deemed  its  forces  in  the  field  ade- 
quate for  all  exigencies,  then  issued,  in  a  fever  of 
anxiety,  a  call  for  300,000  men.  At  the  end  of 
June  Gen.  Pope  took  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  crossed  the  Rappahannock  on  his  way 
to  join  McClellan.  On  July  13th  Lee  sent  Jackson, 
with  his  own  division  and  that  of  Ewell  to  Gordons- 
ville,  the  junction  of  railroads  from  Richmond  and 
Washington,  and  a,  few  days  later  sent  A.  P.  Hill  to 
the  same  place.  This  force  defeated  a  part  of  Pope's 
army  (7,500)  under  Gen.  Banks,  at  Cedar  mountain, 
Aug.  9,  1863,  the  losses  being  1,307  Confederate  and 
1,400  Union.  On  Aug.  15th  Lee  started  to  take  com- 
mand on  the  Rapidan,  having  left  a  force  to  defend 
Richmond.  Aware  that  McClellan  had  been  ordered 
to  evacuate  the  peninsula  and  send  every  available 
man  to  Pope,  he  hoped  to  attack  the  latter  before  he 
could  be  re-enforced;  but  the  Federal  commander  be- 
came aware  of  his  ad  versary'sintentions,  and  withdrew 
to  a  strong  position  on  the  northbank  of  the  Rappahan- 
nock. Thereupon  Lee  moved  up  the  river  to  a  point 
opposite  Warrenton  springs,  and  Pope  left  his  in- 
trenchments  to  take  a  parallel  course.  On  the  34th 
Lee, with  30,000  troops,  madeafeint  of  crossing,  thus 
holdingPope's  attentionwhile  Jackson, crossing  above 
with20,000troops,  made  a  circuitous  march,  and  on  the 
26tli  gained  Pope's  rear,  capturing  the  supply  depots 
at  Manassas  Junction  and  taking  several  hundred 
prisoners.  At  Warrenton  turnpike,  Aug.  38th,  Gens. 
Ewell  and  Taliaferro  encountered  Gen.  King,  of 
McDowell's  division,  and  after  a  desperate  battle, 
in  which  they  were  wounded,  forced  him  back  to 
Manassas  Junction.  On  the  29th  Lee,  with  Long- 
street's  command,  joined  Jackson  on  the  spot  where 
the  battle  of  Manassas,  or  Bull  run,  had  been  fought 
the  year  previous.  Here,  Aug.  29th-30th,  the  battle 
of  Groveton,  or  second  Manassas,  was  waged.  Pope's 
army  being  re-enforced  from  McClellan 's.  During 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  Jackson's  entire 


line  became  engaged  with  the  Federal  infantry, 
whose  assaults  were  of  the  boldest;  Longstreet 
checked  the  advance  with  artillery,  and  then 
charged  with  his  whole  line,  the  brunt  falling  disas- 
trously on  Fitz-John  Porter's  corps.  Pope  with- 
drew to  Centreville  heights,  minus  thirty  pieces  of 
artillery,  large  amounts  of  stores,  and  11,000  in 
killed,  wounded  and  missing;  on  Sept.  1st  Jackson 
turned-  his  right  at  Chantilly,  and  the  Federal  leader, 
who  now  was  in  no  condition  to  continue  the  cam- 
paign, retired  within  the  fortifications  of  Washing- 
ton. Meanwhile  the  grade  of  general  in  the  Confed- 
erate army  had  been  created,  and  on  Aug.  31st  five 
officers  were  given  that  rank,  the  third  being  Lee. 
During  the  first  week  in  September  Lee,  with  his 
decimated  forces,  crossed  the  Potomac  to  Frederick, 
Md.,  and  on  the  10th  withdrew  toward  Hagerstown, 
detaching  Jackson  to  capture  Harper's  Ferry.  Mc- 
Clellan, who  had  superseded  Burnside,  occupied 
Frederick  on  the  12th,  and  there  learned  how  scat- 
tered the  enemy's  forces  were,  but  not  their  numeri- 
cal strength,  which  he  supposed  to  be  120,000.  On 
the  14th  the  two  engagements  constituting  the  bat- 
tle of  South  mountain  occurred,  the  Confederates, 
after  stubborn  fighting,  being  driven  from  Turner's 
and  Crampton's  gaps,  and  Lee  fell  back  on  Sharps- 
burg,  taking  a  strong  position  on  the  west  side  of  An- 
tietam  creek,  where  he  was  joined  by  Jackson.  Even 
then  he  had  but  37, 000  infantry  and  8, 000  cavalry  and 
artillery,  A.  P.  Hill's  division  having  remained  at 


Harper's  Ferry,  which  had  been  surrendered.  Mc- 
Clellan, who  attacked  him  on  the  17th,  designed  to 
gain  the  road  in  his  rear  and  prevent  liis  re- 
treat. The  principal  fighting  on  the  Federal  side 
in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  or  Sharpsburg,  as  the 
Confederates  styled  it,  was  done  by  four  corps,  ag- 
gregating 57,600  men,  under  Hooker,  Mansfield  and 
Sumner.  The  Confederate  left,  under  Hood,  Jack- 
son and  D.  H.  Hill,  was  twice  driven  back,  and  once 
Hooker  was  repulsed  in  turn.  Burnside,  opposing 
the  Confederate  right,  carried  the  heights  opposite 
Sharpsburg,  but  was  forced  from  them  by  A.  P. 
Hill,  who  had  arrived  from  Harper's  Ferry.  The 
battle,  fourteen  hours  in  duration,  was  indecisive. 
McClellan,  whose  loss,  13,500,  exceeded  that  of  his 
adversary,  claimed  to  have  won  a  victory;  but  he 
had  failed  to  surround  his  antagonist,  and,  by  de 
laying  a  day  before  resuming  hostilities,  he  allowed 
him  to  escape.  Lee,  though  in  poor  condition  to 
maintain  the  ground  he  held,  courageously  pre- 
pared to  do  so;  but  as  McClellan  did  not  assume  the 
offensive,  he  recrossed  the  Potomac  to  Winchester, 
and  late  in  October  to  the  Rappahannock;  no 
longer  distrusted  and  depreciated,  he  was  the  idol  of 
the  Southern  people.  Gen.  Burnside,  who  succeeded 
McClellan  in  command  of  the  Federal  army,  Nov. 
7th  took  the  offensive,  with  Richmond  as  his  object, 
and  reached  Falmouth,  on  the  Rappahannock,  on 
Nov.  17th.  Lee  awaited  him  across  the  river,  on  the 
hills  behind  and  below  Fredericksburg,  having  con- 
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centrated  there  78,500  men,    while  Burnside  had 
lib, 000  men,  of  whom  100,000  were  sent  into  battle. 
On  Dec.  llth-12th  the  Federal  troops  crossed  the 
river,  and  on  the  18th  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg 
began,    Franklin's  force  attacking  the  Confederate 
right,  under  Jackson,  and  Sumner  the  Confederate 
left,  under  Lougstreet.   Jackson  turned  a  temporary- 
success  into  a  decided  repulse;  Lee's  left,  favored  by 
its  position,  could  not  be  turned,  and  assault  after 
assault   on   Marye's  hill,    where  his  artillery   was 
placed  (and   below  it    3,000    concealed  infantry), 
ended   in   disaster.     Only   one-third    of    the    Con- 
federate   army    had  been    engaged,    and    its    loss 
was  but  5,370;  Burnside's  loss  was  13,650.     Both 
armies  returned  to  the  Rappahannock,  and  went  into 
winter  quarters.      In   January,   1863,  Hooker  suc- 
ceeded Burnside  in  command,  and  late  in  April  sent 
Sedgwick  with  52,400  troops  to  threaten  Lee's  front, 
while  he,  with  the  main  army,  cro.ssed  above  Fred- 
ericksburg into  the  region  called  the  wilderness  to 
turn  Lee's  rear  and  draw  him  from  his  intrench- 
ments.     The  alert  Confederate,  having  left  a  small 
force  behind,  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  established 
a  line  of  battle  nearChancellorsville,  May  1st,  oppos- 
ing40,000  troops  to  73,000.    With  a  boldness  that  still 
excites  admiration,  he  divided  his  force  on  the  fol- 
lowing day;  Jackson  fell  upon  Hooker's  right,  which 
he  quickly  routed,  while  Lee,  by  pressing  Hooker's 
front,  prevented  him  from  sending  reinforcements. 
Stuart,  who  succeeded  Jackson,  renewed  the  attack 
on  the  2d,  and,  joined  by  Lee,  finally  won  the  bat- 
tle, driving  the  Federal  army  across  the  river.     The 
Union  loss  was  12,000  killed    and  wounded  and 
5,000  missing;  the  Confederate  loss,  10,300  killed 
and  wounded  and   3,700  missing.     This  truly  as- 
tonishing achievement   was,    however,   more  than 
counterbalanced    in    the    mind    of    Lee    and  that 
of  the  Southern  people  by  the  loss  of  "  Stonewall 
Jackson, "  who,  after  the  evening  of  his  successful  on- 
slaught on  the  Federal  right,  was  mortally  wounded 
by  his  own  men,  who  mistook  his  escort  for  Federal 
cavalry.  On  the  4th  Lee  again  divided  his  forces,  and 
with  37,000  repulsed  Sedgwick,  who,  having  carried 
the  works  at  Fredericksburg,  was  marching  on  his 
rear.    Hooker,  whose  total  loss  had  been  17,000,  now 
ordered  a  general  retreat,  and  returned  to  his  old  posi- 
tion opposite  Fredericksburg,  while  Lee,  whose  army 
was  smaller  by  13,000,  resumed  his  iutrenchments  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  river.    By  the  end  of  May  the 
Confederate  general   had   received   accessions,   and 
had  under  him  .54,300  infantry,  9,500  cavalry  and 
4,400  artillery,  with  over  200  guns.     Partly  because 
Hooker  could  not  be  attacked  to  advantage,  partly 
because  Pres.  Davis  believed  that  a  decisive  victory 
on  Northern  soil  would   cause  foreign   powers  to 
recognize  the  Confederacy,  Lee  planned  a  Pennsyl- 
vania campaign.     To  this  end  he  divided  liis  army 
into  three  corps,  the  main  body,  under  Longstreet, 
occupying  Cnlpeper  court-house,  the  extreme  right, 
under  A.  P.  Hill,  being  at  Fredericksburg.     Early 
in  June  Ewell  entered  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and 
on  the  14th  drove  the  Federal  troops  from  Win- 
chester.    Hooker  immediately  moved  to  the  defense 
of  AVashington,   establishing  himself  at  Leesburg. 
Kill  soon  followed  Ewell,  while  Long.street  took  a 
parallel  course  on  the  eastern  side  of  tlie  Blue  ridge. 
On  the  34th  and  25th  the  Confederate  army  crossed 
the  Potomac  at  two  points;  Ewell  advancing  to  Car- 
lisle, while  Longstreet  and  Hill  waited  at  Chambeis- 
burg.     Stuart,  who  had  remained  south  of  the  river 
to  watch  Hooker's  movements,  crossed  on  the  37th, 
the  day  after  the  Federal  army  advanced  into  Mary- 
land, and,  though  ordered  to  place  himself  on  Ewell's 
right,  was  given  some  discretion,  and  in  the  use  of 
it  made  a  raid  in  the  rear  of  the  Federal  army,  and 
reached  Dover,  Pa.,  July  1st,  after  a  .severe  defeat 
by  Kilpatrick.     Gen.  Meade,  who  succeeded  Hooker 


in  command,  June  37th,  pushed  forward  into  Penn- 
sylvania to  engage  Lee  before  he  attempted  to  cross 
the  Susquehanna,  and  the  latter  recalled  Ewell  toward 
Gettysburg  and  ordered  Longstreet  and  Hill  to  ad- 
vance in  the  same  direction.    Meade  had  selected  a 
position  on  Pipe  creek,  fifteen  miles  southeast  of 
Gettysburg,  as  the  place  for  the  great  combat,  but 
by  accident  another  locality  became  the  scene  of 
action.     On  July  1st  Gen.   Buford,  of  the  Federal 
advance,  while  making  a  cavalry  reconnaissance,  w  as 
attacked  by  Gen.  Heth,  of  Hill's  advance,  west  of  the 
town  which  was  destined  to  give  its  name  to  one  of  the 
great  battles  of  history.     Gen.  Reynolds,  who  went 
to    Buford's  aid,   was    killed,   and    Gen.    Howard 
took  command;  but  Ewell's  advance  soon   joined 
Hill's,  the  total  number  being  26,000  against  23,900, 
and,  after  a  six  hours'  gallant  fight,  the  Federals 
were  driven  to  a  line  of  hills  south  of  the  town,  with 
a  loss  of  10,000,  more  than  half  of  whom  were  taken 
prisoners.     By  noon  on  the  2d  both  armies  were  in 
position,  the  Confederates  along  Seminary  ridge,  the 
Federals  on  Cemetery  ridge,  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  valley  from  one  to  two  miles  broad. 
Stuait's  continued  absence  had  given  Lee  the  im- 
pression that  the  bulk  of  Meade's  army  was  still 
south  of  the  Potomac;  but  having  ascertained  the 
truth  from  prisoners,  he  determined  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  Cemetery  ridge  before  the  rest  of  the  Fed- 
eral commander's  force  arrived.     A  general  attack 
was  ordered  for  the  morning  of  the  3fT,  with  Long- 
street  on  the  right,  Hill  in  the  centre  and  Ewell  on 
the  left.   Delaying  for  Gen.  Law's  brigade,  Longstreet 
did  not  advance  until'  4  p.  m.  ;  then,  after  a  des- 
perate resistance,  he  turned  the  left,  under  Sickles, 
and    gained  a  favorable   position.     Hill's    demon- 
stration ended  in  an  attack  which  drove  the  Fed- 
erals, under  Humphreys,  back  to  the  crest  of  Cem- 
etery hill,   on  Cemetery  ridge,  but  at  its  base  the 
disordered  brigades  were  reformed,  under  Hancock's 
leadership,  and,  aided  by  fresh  troops,  participated 
in  a  general  advance,  driving  the  Confederates  nearly 
up  to  their  line  of  reserves.     Ewell,  contrary  to 
Lee's  expectation,  did  not  make  his  demonstration 
until  the  action  on  the  left  was  nearly  over.  Though 
he  gained  a  foothold  within  the  outer  line  of  iu- 
trenchments, he  was  forced  from  it  by  Meade  early 
the  next  morning.     Nothing  was  decided  by  the 
second  day's  battle;  yet  Lee,  who  at  last  had  Stu- 
art's support,  was  sufficiently  encouraged  to  order  a 
general  assault  for  the  3d.     Through  lack  of  con- 
certed action,   Ewell  became  engaged  before    the 
others,  and  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  position. 
Longstreet  was  to  have  assaulted  the  Federal  centre 
with  his  whole  corps,  supported  by  one  half  of  Hill's; 
instead,  by  some  blunder,  a  false  move  was  made, 
and  the  as,sault  was  committed  to  a  column,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Pickett's  Virginians  of  Hill's  corps, 
supported  by  the  brigades  of  Pottigrewand  Wilcox, 
about  14,000  strong.  Pettigrew's  brigade  was  routed 
by  the  fire  from  the  Federal  batteries,  and,  as  Wil- 
cox failed  to  move  far  enough,  Pickett  was  left  alone; 
nevertheless, his  men, in  one  of  tlie  most  daringcharges 
recorded  in  histoiy,  broke  through  Gibbon's  line  and 
in  among  the  batteries,  where  a  hand-to-hand  fight 
occurred,  not  one  in  four  of  the  Confederates  escap- 
ing.   The  enemy's  advance  was  checked  by  Han- 
cock.    Meude  drove  Hood,  on  the  extreme  Confed- 
erate right,  from  a  position  he  had  gained  on  the  2d, 
and  the  battle  ended,  but  indecisively.     The  second 
invasion  of  the  North  had  failed,  it  is  true;  yet  Lee 
had  not  been  utterly  overthrown,  and  he  would  have 
met  another  attack  on  the  4th  had  it  been  offered. 
Meade  delayed  assuming  the  offensive,  and  the  Con- 
federate leader  retreated  with  but  slight  opposition 
across  the  Potomac,  and  made  the  Rapidan  his  de- 
fensive line,  while  Meade  took  position  on  the  Rap- 
pahannock.    The  total  number  of  men  on  the  Fed- 
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ic^AA^'^!  ^."^  *^^  ^*"^^  °^  Gettysburg  was  105,000, 
io  nnn    ^-^"i?  '^^^'^  '°  reserve;  on  tUe  Confederate, 
b<i,UUO,  with  no  reserve.     Meade's  loss  was  23  980  of 
whom  3,070  were  killed;  Lee's,  20,450,  of  whom  3  590 
were  killed.     The  aggregate  loss  was  only  12' 000 
less  than  that  at  Waterloo.     Lee's  failure  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  separated  from 
his  cavalry,  omitted  to  give  positive  orders  to  Bwell 
to  advance  on  the  evening  of  the  1st,  and  neglected 
to  displace  Gen.  Longstreet,  who  opposed  his  plans 
and  did  not  cooperate  heartily.     He  was  generally 
held  responsible,  and  taking  the  blame  upon  his 
shoulders,  he  requested  Pres.  Davis  to  appoint  a 
younger  and  more  able  man  in  his  place;  but  a  posi- 
tive refusal  was  returned.  The  two  armies  remained 
inactive  until  the  spring  of  1864.     On  May  4-5, 
1864,  the  army  of  the  Potomac  crossed  the  Rapidan 
in  two  columns,  aggregating  118,000  men  bearing 
arms,  while  the  Confederate  army  of  northern  Vir- 
ginia had  but  63,000  combatants.     Grant's  purpose 
was  to  reunite  the  columns  at  Spottsylvania  Court 
house,  beyond  "the  wilderness,"  and  to  force  Lee 
out  of  his  intrenchments;  but  the  latter  engaged  him 
before  he  was  in  open  territory  and  where  artillery 
and  cavalry  were  almost  useless.     The  so-called  bat- 
tle of  the  wilderness  began  on  the  5th,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  on  the  6th,  with  a  loss  to  the  Fed- 
erals of  15,000,  and  to  the  Confederates  of  10,000. 
In  the  first  day's  fight  neither  side  gained  a  decided 
advantage.     On  the  second  day  Hancock,  assaulting 
the  Confederate  right,  drove  Hill  back  for  a  mile 
and  a  half  and  was  then  checked  by  Longstreet. 
Later  in  the  day  Hill  and  R.  H.  Anderson  attacked 
Hancock  intrenched  behind  a  breastwork  of  logs, 
but  were  soon  repulsed,   and  the   battle  virtually 
ended;  but  after  dark,  Ewell  cut  off  and  captured 
with  but  small  loss  to  himself  two  brigades  of  Sedg- 
wick's corps.     Reaching  Spottsylvania  in  advance  of 
Lee,  Grant  intrenched  himself.  Here  on  the  12th  Han- 
cock carried  an  outwork  in  the  centre,  but  failed  to 
take  the  inner  line  of  works,  and  the  fight  continued 
all  day  and  far  into  the  night,  the  Federals  suffering 
heavily,  but  retaining  the  outwork  they  had  won  in 
the  morning     Oilier  attempts  to  capture  the  inner  in- 
trenchments failed,  with  a  loss  to  Grant  of  18,000 
men,  though  Grant's  army  had  been  much  increased; 
but    an    attack  by    Ewell  on    the    Federal    right 
flank  was  repelled  with  considerable  loss  to  that 
general.     Meanwhile,   May  15th,    Gen.    Sigel   had 
been  defeated  at  Winchester  by  Gen.  Breckinridge, 
and  the  latter  was  enabled  to  bring  15,000  troops  to 
re-enforce  Lee.     On  May  30th  Grant  withdrew  his 
forces,  and  moved  by  the  left  flank  to  the  North 
Anna  river,  to  find  Lee  strongly  intrenched  on  the 
south  side.     It  was  the  intention  of  Lee  to  assume 
the  offensive;  but  after  several  engagements.  Grant 
moved  on  to  the  Chickaliorainy,  again  to  find  his  ad- 
versary intrenched  near  the  place  where  the  battle  of 
Cold  harbor  had  been  fought  two  years  before.     Here 
on  June  3d  Grant  made  a  general  assault  upon  the 
Confederate  position,  but  was  forced  to  abandon  the 
attack,  after  a  loss  of  7,000.     On  the  night  of  June 
12th  Grant  began  transferring  his  army  to  the  south 
side  of  the  James,  with  the  intention  of  capturing 
Petersburg  before  Lee,  who   had  drawn   most  of 
Beauregard's  force  to  him,  could  prevent  it;  but,  as 
he  lost  a  day  in  getting  pontoons  ready,  Lee  crossed 
before  him  and  fortified  the  town.     The  aggregate 
number  of  troops  under  Grant  in  the  campaign  be- 
ginning in  the  wilderness  and  ending  on  the  Chicka- 
liorainy was  193,000,  of  whom  60,000  were  killed, 
wounded  or  captured;  Lee's  full  strength  was  only 
78,000,  and  about  half  of  this  was  lost.     The  ulti- 
mate result  of  the  campaign  was  favorable  to  the 
Union,  for  Gen.  Grant,  like  Zachary  Taylor,  never 
knew  when  he  was  beaten;  but  when  checked  in 
front  would,  instead  of  retreating,  continue  to  move 


forward  on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  thus 
after  each  defeat  he  drew  nearer  to  the  James  river. 
Moreover,  Lee's  forces  were  so  vastly  outnumbered 
that  they  could  not  afford  the  depletion  experienced 
through  a  series  of  desperate  engagements,  so  that 
when  Grant  at  last  sat  down  in  front  of  Petersburg, 
they  were  forced  by  sheer  numerical  weakness  to  re- 
main in  a  defensive  attitude.  That  nine  months 
should  still  have  intervened  before  the  capture  of 
Petersburg  and  Richmond  is  a  fact  that  bears  un- 
mistakable testimony  to  Lee's  power  of  making  the 
most  of  a  hopeless  situation,  and  of  achieving  re- 
markable results  with  small  resources.  It  is  even 
doubtful  whether  he  might  not  have  postponed 
the  evacuation  of  Richmond  still  another  year 
but  for  Sherman's  triumphant  march  through  Geor- 
gia and  the  Carolinas,  which  threatened  the  rear 
of  the  Confederate  capital.  Lee  had  now  the 
difficult  problem  of  the  defense  of  two  cities  and 
a  line  of  intrenchments  thirty-five  miles  long. 
He  was  unable  to  acquire  re-enforcements,  and 
found  it  difficult  to  obtain  food  and  forage,  especially 
after  communication  with  the  country  south  of  him 
by  way  of  the  Weldou  and  Danville  railroads  was 
interrupted  by  the  enemy.  Assaults  on  the  Confed- 
erate position  ended  on  the  18th  with  the  capture  of 
important  outworks,  after  a  loss  to  the  Federals  of 
nearly  10,000  men.  The  inner  works,  however, 
could  not  be  taken,  and  the  army  proceeded  to  en- 
velop Petersburg,   as  far  as  possible  without  at- 


tacking fortifications.  Lee  was  so  strongly  convinced 
of  the  impregnability  of  his  position  that  he  sent 
Early  northward  through  the  Shenandoah  valley, 
and  the  latter,  crossing  the  Potomac  in  July, 
defeated  Gen.  Lew  Wallace  at  the  Monocacy, 
and  threatened  Washington,  for  th<=  purpose  of 
drawing  off  troops  from  Grant's  army.  In  July 
a  division  of  the  army  of  the  James,  under  Gen. 
Butler,  crossed  that  river,  and  advanced  to  within 
ten  miles  of  Richmond,  forcing  Lee  to  detach 
a  considerable  part  of  his  troops,  and  giving  Burnside 
an  opportunity  of  assaulting  the  Confederate  centre 
at  Petersburg,  which  was  attempted  on  the  30th.  A 
mine,  run  under  a  fort  at  tliat  point,  was  exploded 
on  that  day;  but  the  assault  was  badly  executed, 
and,  after  heavy  loss,  the  Federal  troops  were  with- 
dra-jvn.  On  Aug.  18th  an  attempt  upon  the  Weldon 
railroad,  by  Gen.  Warren,  cost  the  Federal  army 
4,500  men,  of  whom  more  than  3,000  were  missing; 
in  a  similar  attempt  on  the  31st,  by  a  part  of  Han- 
cock's corps,  the  Federals  lost  3,400  men,  of  whom 
nearly  three- fourths  were  missing.  In  September- 
October  Sheridan  defeated  Early  again  and  again, 
the  latter  losing  not  far  from  23,000,  of  whom 
13,000  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Confederate 
army  was  further  depleted  in  September  in  at- 
tempts to  retake  Fort  Harrison,  on  the  James, 
captured  by  Gen.  Butler,  and  in  October  in  the 
defeat  of  Gen.  _^eade,  who  had  attempted  to  cut 
the  Southsids  railroad.     The  winter  passed  without 
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attempts  to  dislodge  Lee;  but  on  Jan.  11, 1865,  he  had 
only  two  days'  rations,  and  the  capture  of  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  three  days  later,  closed  one  of  his  most 
important  depots  of  supplies.  On  Feb.  9th  Lee  was 
made  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  military  forces 
of  the  Coufederaoy,  and  soon  directed  Gen.  Joseph 
E.  Johnston  to  assume  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Tennessee,  and  all  troops  in  South  Oaroliaa,  Georgia 
and  Florida,  "  to  concentrate  all  available  forces 
and  drive  back  Sherman."  Johnston  urged  Lee  to 
abandon  Richmond,  believing  that  by  a  union  of 
their  forces  they  could  overwhelm  Sherman  before 
Grant  could  join  him.  The  transfer  of  the  seat  of 
war  had  been  seriously  contemplated  by  Lee,  but 
the  Confederate  government  would  not  consent.  By 
losses  and  desertions  due  to  hunger,  the  Confederate 
army  was  reduced  to  33, 000  by  February  28th.  Anti- 
cipating a  movement  ordered  by  Gen.  Grant  against 
his  right,  Lee,  on  March  25th,  assaulted  Fort  Sted- 
man,  near  the  centre  of  the  Federal  lines  before 
Petersburg,  and  captured  it  and  several  batteries, 
but  was  obliged  to  abandon  all  he  had  gained.  On 
the  28th  Grant  began  a  general  advance,  intending 
to  get  around  Lee's  ilank  and  gain  control  of  his  re- 
maining lines  of  transportation,  Sheridan,  with  his 
cavalry,  proceeding  in  advance.  After  severe  resist- 
ance on  his  march,  Sheridan,  on  April  1st,  engaged 
the  enemy  at  Five  forks,  on  Lee's  extreme  right, 
capturing  his  works  and  nearly  6,000  prisoners.  On 
April  2d  the  exterior  defenses  of  Petersburg,  with  the 
few  thousand  men  who  had  been  left  to  guard  them, 
were  secured  by  Grant,  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
city  and  of  Richmond  was  begun.  Lee's  intention 
was  to  reach  Amelia  Court  house,  where  he  expected 
to  find  supplies,  and  eventually  to  concentrate  his 
troops  at  Danville,  near  the  North  Carolina  line, 
there  joining  Johnston.  Not  finding  the  supplies,  he 
lost  nearly  a  day  in  collecting  subsistence,  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Grant's  army,  which  was  now  in  pursuit. 
On  the  6th,  at  Sailor's  creek,  Sheridan,  with  his  cav- 
alry and  the  6th  corps,  fell  on  the  rear  guard,  under 
Ewell,  routed  it,  and  captured  some  6,000  men.  Lee 
pressed  on  to  Farmville,  his  army,  now  reduced  to 
two  small  corps  of  infantry  and  a  cavalry  corps, 
making  a  spirited  resistance  to  the  superior  numbers 
that  encompassed  him.  On  April  7th  he  received  a 
note  from  Grant  assuring  him  that  further  resistance 
was  useless,  and  asking  for  the  surrender  of  the 
army  of  northern  Virginia.  Lee  replied  on  the  same 
day  that  while  he  did  not  entertain  the  opinion  Grant 
expressed  as  to  the  hopelessness  of  further  resistance, 
he  reciprocated  his  desire  to  avoid  the  shedding  of 
any  more  blood,  and  asked  what  terms  would  be  of- 
fered on  condition  of  the  surrender  of  his  forces. 
On  the  8th  Grant  wrote  that  he  would  insist  upon 
one  condition  only,  namely,  that  the  men  and  offi- 
cers surrendered  should  be  disqualified  from  taking 
up  arras  until  properly  exchanged.  Still  hoping  to 
escape,  Lee,  with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  continued 
to  retreat;  but  on  the  night  of  the  8th  he  again  ad- 
dressed Grant,  saying  that  he  did  not  intend  to  pro- 
pose the  surrender  of  his  army,  the  emergency  not 
having  arisen  to  call  for  it;  he  desired  to  know 
whether  Grant's  proposals  would  lead  to  peace,  and 
suggested  a  meeting  at  10  a.m.  the  following  morn- 
ing, between  the  picket  lines.  Grant  replied  that 
such  a  meeting  would  lead  to  no  good,  as  he  had  no 
authority  to  treat  on  the  subject  of  peace,  but  added 
that  the  South,  by  laying  down  arms,  would  hasten 
the  event.  On  the  same  day  Lee's  advance  reached 
Appomattox  Court  house,  and  there  was  overtaken 
by  Federal  troops.  He  made  a  gallant  attack  upon 
the  cavalry,  but  finding  his  retreat  cut  off  by  infan- 
tr3',  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  and  asked  for  an  inter- 
view with  Grant,  in  accordance  with  the  offer  in  his 
last  communication.  For  the  first  time  .since  they 
had  served  in  Mexico  the  two  generals  met,  in  the 


house  of  Wilmer  McLean,  at  Appomattox,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  9th,  and,  contrary  to  custom.  Grant 
did  not  require  the  surrender  of  his  opponent's 
sword,  nor  was  Lee  present  when  the  details  were 
arranged.  The  men  paroled,  including  a  large  num- 
ber who  had  escaped  before  the  surrender,  num- 
bered 38,805.  On  the  10th  Lee  bade  farewell  to  his 
ragged  and  half-starved  troops,  and  proceeded  to 
Richmond,  where  he  received  an  ovation.  "With- 
drawing to  private  life,  he  made  liis  home  at  Brook- 
hill,  near  Richmond.  From  this  time  on  he  avoided 
discussing  the  events  of  the  war,  or  expressing 
any  opinion  concerning  the  political  incidents  of 
the  reconstruction  period.  He  considered  that  his 
own  life,  so  far  as  it  related  to  public  affairs,  had 
ended  in  1865,  and  that  the  exposition  of  the  war, 
and  of  his  own  part  in  it,  miist  be  left  to  his- 
tory. But,  although  silent,  he  was  conscious  that 
from  the  hour  when  he  assumed  command  of  the 
army  of  northern  Virginia  up  to  the  moment  when  he 
laid  it  down,  he  could  not  fairly  be  said  to  hjive 
lost  a  .single  battle.  He.dgclined  offers  to  become 
president  of  corporations  an3'  business  associations 
and  of  several  institutions  of  learning,  but  finally  ^ 
accepted  the  presidency  of  Washington  College, 
Lexington,  Va.  (now  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity^and  was  inaugurated  Oct.  3,  1865.  He  brought 
the  college  from  a  condition  of  almost  hopeless  ruin 
to  one  of  great  prosperity,  and  impressed  his  own 
nobility  of  character  upon  every  detail  of  its  life  and 
thought.  (Forparticularssee  Vol.  ni.,  p.  165.)  Gen. 
Lee"  was  a  very  handsome  man,  of  impressive  appear- 
ance, free  from  all  affectation,  utterly  lacking  in 
self-consciousness,  equable  in  temper  and  calm  un- 
der the  most  trying  circumstances.  In  his  youth  he 
had  a  buoyancy  of  spirits  tliat  made  him  the  life  of 
every  social  gathering;  in  mature  years  he  carried 
himself  with  a  dignity  that  was  marked,  even  in  a 
soldier.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church,  and  by  the  sincerity  of  his  life  as  a 
Christian  exerted  a  remarkable  influence.  "As  a  mil- 
itary leader,"  says  a  Southern  writer,  George  Gary 
Eggleston,  "the  tasks  he  set  himself  were  almost 
uniformly  such  as  a  smaller  man  would  have  shrunk 
from,  and  a  man  of  less  ability  would  have  under- 
taken only  to  meet  disaster.  His  problem  was  so  to 
employ  an  inferior  force  as  to  baffle  the  designs  of 
an  enemy  possessed  of  a  superior  one.  His  great 
strength  lay  in  that  form  of  defense  which  involves 
the  employment  of  offensive  manoeuvres  as  a  means 
of  choosing  the  times,  places  and  conditions  of  con- 
flict. A  military  critic  has  said  that  he  lacked  the 
gift  to  seize  upon  tlie  right  moment  for  tonvertinga 
successful  defense  into  a  successful  attack,  and  the 
judgment  appears  to  be  in  some  measure  sound." 
■rhe  same  writer  remarks  that  Lee  erred  in  giving  too 
much  discretion  to  his  lieutenants  at  critical  junc- 
tures, while  still  another  biographer  has  said : 
"  From  temperament  lie  gave  way  in  matters  of  su- 
preme military  concern  to  his  political  chief,  and 
hence  not  only  undertook  false  campaigns  and  main- 
tained too  long  a  position,  but  he  failed  to  throw  the 
decisive  weight  of  liis  great  personal  and  professional 
authority  against  that  S(;ttled  policy  of  wide  disper- 
sion of  its  forces  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Con- 
federate cause."  Gen.  Lee's  wife  resided  in  Rich- 
mond during  the  war,  and  then  at  Lexington,  where 
she  died  Nov.  6,  1873.  She  bore  liim  three  sons,  who 
served  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  four  daughters. 
Gen.  Lee'sdeatli,  theresultof  congestion  of  the  brain, 
occurred  at  Lexington,  Oct.  12,  1870.  Returning 
frorn  a  meeting  of  the  vestry  of  his  church,  he  found 
his  family  waiting  for  him  at  the  teu  table,  and  took 
his  place  to  ask  a  blessing  on  the  meal.  At  that 
moment  the  fatal  stroke  fell,  and  he  sank  down 
speechless  never  to  rise  again.  He  was  buried 
beneath  the  chapel  of  the  university,  the  spot  being 
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marked  by  a  recumbent  statue  by  Valentine.  Gen. 
Lee  edited,  with  a  memoir,  a  new  edition  of  his 
father's  "Memoirs  of  the  Wars  of  the  Southern  De- 
partment of  the  United  States"  (1869).  Lives  of 
Robert  E.  Lee  have  been  written  by  Coolse  (1871)- 
Pollard  (1871);  A.  L.  Long  (1887);  Charles  Marshall 
and  Fitzhugh  Lee  (1894).  See  also  ' '  Personal  Remi- 
niscences of  Robert  E.  Lee,  "by  J.  W.  Jones(1874),  and 
'  'Four  Years  with  Gen.  Lee, "  by  W.  H.Taylor  (1877). 
DRAKE,  Francis  Samuel,  author  and  anti- 
quary, was  boru  at  Northwood,  N.  H.,  Feb.  33, 
1828,  son  of  Samuel  Gardner  and  Louisa  M.  (Elwies) 
Drake,  and  a  descendant  of  Robert  Drake,  who 
came  from  England  in  1643  and  settled  at  Exeter, 
ISr.  H.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Boston,  and  afterwards  employed  in  his  father's 
book  store  in  that  city.  In  1862  he  accompanied  liis 
•  brother,  Samuel  Adams  Drake,  to  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  where  he  engaged  in  the  business  of  book- 
selling. In  1867  he  returned  to  Boston.  Like  his 
father,  he  gave  much  time  to  antiquarian  study  and 
research.  For  twenty  years  he  employed  himself 
in  collecting  the  inaterial  for  a  valuable  '"'  Dictionary 
of  American  Biography,"  which  he  published  in 
1873,  with  a  -'Key  to  the  Assumed  Names  of 
Writers  and  a  Supplement."  (This  work,  with  the 
additional  material  for  a  new  edition,  collected  by 
the  author,  was  incorporated  in  Appleton's  "Cyclo- 
pedia of  American  Biography.")  He  also  publislied: 
"A  List  of  Members  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati,  Including  a  Complete  Roll  of  the 
Original  Members,  with  Brief  Biographies  "  (Boston, 
1873);  "Memorials  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati 
of  Massachusetts"  (1873);  "  Life  and  Correspondence 
of  Henry  Knox,  Major-General  in  the  American 
Revolutionary  Army  "  (Boston,  1873);  "The  Town 
of  Roxbury"{1873);  "Tea  Leaves"  (1884);  "Indian 
History  for  Young  Folks  "  (1885).  He  contributed 
papers  on  Roxbury,  Watertown  and  Brighton  to 
the  "Memorial  History  of  Boston,"  and  also  edited 
Schoolcraft's  "History  of  the  Indians."  He  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  22,  1885.  His  brother, 
Samuel  Adams  Drake  (b.  Boston,  Dec.  20, 1838),  was 
editor  of  the  Leavenworth  (Kan.)  "Times,"  and  was 
the  author  of  several  histories. 

Hllili,  Ambrose  Pcwell,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Culpeper  county,  Va.,  Nov.  9, 1825,  the  son  of  MaJ. 
Thomas  Hill,  a  politician.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1847,  and  entered 
the  U.  S.  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  the  1st  ar- 
tillery. He  served  in  the  Mexican  war  and  was  en- 
gaged against  the  Seminole  Indians  in  Florida  in 
1849-50;  attained  the  rank  of  captain.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  he  was  connected  with  the 
U.  S.  coast  survey,  stationed  in  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
'but  upon  the  secession  of  Virginia  he  resigned  and 
at  once  offered  his  services  to  his  native  state.  He 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  13th  Virginia  regiment 
and  ordered  to  Harper's  Ferry.  He  was  with  John- 
ston at  Manassas,  and  after  the  battle  was  brevetted 
brigadier- general.  He  occupied  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion at  Williamsburg,  and  fought  with  such  bravery 
and  determination  that  he  was  made  a  major-general. 
He  was  one  of  the  generals  at  the  council  of  war  in 
Richmond,  Va. ,  June  35,  1862,  the  others  being 
Gens.  Lee,  Jackson,  Longstreet,  D.  H.  Hill  and 
others.  He  opened  the  seven  days'  flght  around 
Richmond  by  crossing  the  Chickahominy  river,  ac- 
cording to  plans  of  Gen.  Lee,  and  driving  the  forces 
of  McClellan  from  Meadow  bridge  (June  36,  1863). 
The  following  day  ho  and  Longstreet  moved  down 
the  river  five  miles  to  Gaines'  mill,  where  a  slight 
skirmish  ensued.  Pushing  on,  he  encountered  Por- 
ter at  Cold  harbor,  where  he  was  repulsed.  He 
took  part  in  the  second  campaign  against  Pope;  the 
second  battle  of  Bull  Run  (July29-30r);  received  tlie 
surrender  of  the  Federal  troops  at  Harper's  Ferry. 


Sept.  17, 1863,  and,  by  making  a  forced  march,  arriv- 
ed at  Sharpsburg  in  time  to  render  Lee  valuable  ser- 
vice. His  division  formed  the  right  of  Jackson's  corps 
at  Fre4ericksburg,  and  the  centre  at  Chancellors 
ville,  and  participated  in  the  flank  movement  which 
crushed  Hooper.  Gen.  Hill  was  severely  wounded 
in  this  engagement.  May  30, 
1863,  he  was  brevetted  lieuten- 
ant-general, and  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  corps,  which  he  led 
at  Gettysburg,  and  participated 
in  all  the  operations  around 
Petersburg  until  he  met  his 
death.  Contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  Gen.  Lee,  he  attempted  to 
reach  Heath's  division,  and  was 
.shot  from  his  horse  hj  .strag- 
glers from  the  U.  S.  army.  His 
body  was  recovered,  taken  to 
Coalfield  and  buried  in  the  fam- 
ily burial-ground,  and  later 
his  remains  were  removed  to 
Hollywood  cemetery.  Rich 
mond,  Va.,  and  recently  (1891) 
have  been  interred  in  their  final 
resting-place  at  the  intersection 
of  Laburnum  avenue  and  the 
Hermitage  road,  Richmond, 
Va.  A  handsome  monument  is  erected  there  to  his 
memory  by  the  A.  P.  Hill  monument  association. 
His  wife  was  a  Miss  Morgan,  sister  of  the  Confed- 
erate general,  John  Morgan.  He  died  near  Peters- 
burg, Va.,  Apr.  2,  1865. 

HAKDEE,  "William.  J.,  soldier,  was  born  in  Sa- 
vannah, Ga.,  about  1818.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
United  States  military  academy,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  the  class  with  Gen.  Beauregard  in  1838, 
entering  the  army  as  second  lieutenant  of  dragoons. 
He  was  promoted  to  first  lieutenant  of  the  dra- 
goons Dec.  3,  1839,  after  a  year's  sei-vice  in  Flor- 
ida. During  the  whole  course  of  his  studies  he 
showed  so  much  aptitude  and  so  much  proficiency 
in  all  the  details  of  war,  and  paid  such  attention 
to  the  observance  of  military  discipline  that  he  soon 
won  the  admiration  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  and  his  advancement  was  rapid  and  steady. 
In  1838  he  was  sent  by  the  U.  S.  secretary  of  war  to 
the  military  school  of  St.  Maur, 
in  France,  and  during  his  stay 
there,  was  attached  to  the  cav- 
alry of  the  French  army.  Af- 
ter his  return  to  America  he 
served  as  captain  of  dragoons 
on  the  frontier,  and  in  1846  was 
one  of  the  offlcers  who  went 
with  Gen.  Taylor  across  the 
Rio  Grande.  In  1844  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. His  company,  which  was 
the  first  to  attack  the  Mexican 
troops  at  Curricitos,  was  de- 
feated by  the  superior  numbers  ;'  it 
(if  the  enemy,  and  Capt.  Har-  ;<„i 
dee  was  taken  prisoner;  he  was, 
however,  exchanged,  so  that  he 
was  able  to  be  present  at  the 
siege  of  Monterey.  On  March 
25,  1847,  he  was  made  brevet 
major  for  meritorious  and  gal- 
lant services.  In  1855  he  was  brevetted  major  of  the 
3d  regular  cavalry,  and  in  1856  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  cadets  at  West  Point  academy,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  While  at  West  Point 
he  gave  courses  of  instruction  in  artilleiy,  cavalry 
and  infantry  tactics.  In  1860  he  was  brevetted  a 
lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry,  and  in  January,  1861, 
resigned  his  commission  in  the  U.  S.  army  to  enter 
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the  Confederate  service,  and  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general,  soon  attaining  the  ranli  of  major-general. 
Shortly  after  the  Mexican  war  Gen.  Hardee  was  in- 
structed by  the  war  department  to  prepare  a  system 
of  tactics  for  use  in  the  infantry;  the  result  of  which 
■was  "Hardee's  Tactics;  or.  The  U.  S.  Ritle  and 
Liglit  Infantry  Tactics."  His  work  was  drawn  chiefly 
from  French  soiirces,  and  made  his  name  famous, 
afterward  becoming  the  standard  for  use  by  the 
militia  in  the  regular  army.  At  the  batte  of  Shiloh, 
in  1862,  Gen.  Hardee  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
3d  corps,and  at  the  battle  of  Perry  ville,  Oct.Sth  of  that 
year,  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  Gen.  Bragg's 
army,  and  also  held  a  prominent  position  at  the  battle 
of  JIurfreesboro;  and  at  Chattanooga,  in  November, 
1863,  he  had  charge  of  Gen.  Bragg's  right  wing. 
Gen,  Hardee  was  also  for  a  time  stationed  in  Ken- 
tucky, where  he  defeated  a  small  body  of  United 
States  troops  at  Munfordsville.  He  was  subse- 
quently assigned  to  commands  in  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  evacuating  Savannah  Dec.  20,  1864, 
and  Charleston  Feb.  17,  1865.  He  was  made  a  lieu- 
tenant-general for  meritorious  and  gallant  services 
at  Perryville  and  other  engagements,  and  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Bentonsville,  N.  C,  March,  1865,  sur- 
rendering to  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  with  Joseph  E. 
Johnston's  army,  at  Durham,  N.  C.,  Apr.  26,  1865. 
After  the  war  Gen.  Hardee  lived  quietly  on  his  plan- 
tation in  Alabama.  He  died  at  Wytheville,  Va., 
Nov.  6,  1873. 

TWIGGS,  David  Emanuel,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Richmond  county,  Ga.,  in  179(1.  His  father.  Gen. 
John  Twiggs,  was  a  distinguished  revolutionary 
officer,  and  then  earned  the  title  of  the  "savior  of 
Georgia."  In  the  war  of  1812  he  volunteered  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two  years,  and  on 
Idarch  8th  was  appointed  captain  of 
the  8th  infantry.  His  ability  soon 
caused  his  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
major,  U.  S.  A.,  and  he  went  with 
Gens.  Jackson  and  Gaines  against 
the  Indians  and  Spaniards  in  Flor- 
ida. He  distinguished  liimself  in 
the  Black  Hawk  war  and  in  the 
controversy  between  the  United 
States  and  South  Carolina  in  1832. 
President  Jackson,  with  whom  he 
was  a  favorite,  ordeied  him  to  com- 
mand the  U.  S.  arsenal  at  Augusta, 
Ga.  He  was  commissioned  colonel 
of  the  2d  regiment  dragoons,  June 
8,  1836,  which,  under  his  training, 
became  the  best  cavalry  regiment  in 
the  U.  S.  army.  This  regiment  was 
part  of  Gen.  Taylor's  army  of  oc- 
cupation in  j\le.\ico,  and  in  the 
movement  upon  Rio  Grande,  Col.  Twiggs  led  the 
advance  and  captured  Point  Isabel.  His  gal- 
lantry at  Palo  Alto  and  Re.saca  de  la  Palnia  pro- 
moted him  to  brevet  brigadier-general,  and  at  Mon- 
terey he  was  put  in  command  of  a  division,  and 
given  the  chief  command  at  that  place  until  ordered 
to  join  Gen.  Scott  at  Vera  Cruz,  where  he  shared  in 
the  attack  on  that  place  with  great  heroism.  At 
Cerro  Gordo  he  led  the  main  attack,  served  con- 
spicuously at  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  and  led 
the  assault  finally  at  the  gates  of  the  Aztec  capital. 
After  peace  was  declared  he  was  given  the  command 
of  the  department  of  the  West,  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Louis,  until  1K57,  when  he  took  charge  of  the 
department  of  Texas,  with  office  at  San  Antonio. 
When  the  civil  war  began  in  1861,  he  was,  next  to 
Gen.  Scott,  the  senior  officer  of  the  army,  and  upon 
the  death  of  the  lieutenant-general  would  have  been 
in  the  line  of  command,  but  he  resigned  to  cast  his 
fate  with  the  South,  upon  the  secession  of  Georgia, 
his  native  state,  to  which  he  was  intensely  devoted 
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and  loyal,  and  to  whose  memories  and  traditions  he 
clung  with  a  love  widely  known.  He  was  promptly 
made  major-general,  C.  S.  A.,  and  at  that  time  was 
the  ranking  general  in  the  army.  He  served  at  New 
Orleans  the  early  part  of  the  war,  but  on  account  of 
age  and  infirmity  was  compelled  to  retire  from 
active  service.  After  the  war  with  Mexico  Gen. 
Twiggs  was  voted  three  magnificent  swords  for 
his  splendid  services;  one  by  congress,  one  by  the 
legislature  of  Georgia,  and  one  by  the  city  of  Au- 
gusta. Congress  gave  a  superb  sword,  with  jeweled 
hilt  and  the  scabbard  of  solid  gold.  These  swords 
were  found  by  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  in  charge  of  a  lady 
in  New  Orleans,  who  had  received  them  from  Gen. 
Twiggs  for  safe  keeping,  when  he  left  the  city. 
Gen.  Butler  turned  them  over  to  the  government. 
They  were  on  exhibition  for  years  in  the  treasury 
at  Washington,  and  in  1889  they  were  returned 
to  Gen.  Twiggs's  family,  after  a  long- continued 
effort  to  regain  them.  Gen.  Twiggs  was  twice 
married.  His  first  wife  was  Elizabeth  Hunter  of 
Virginia,  and  his  second  was  Mrs.  Hunt  of  New 
Orleans,  a  widow.  He  has  a  daughter  and  son 
living — the  former,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Myers  (widow  of 
Quartermaster-general  Myers,  C.  S.  A.),  by  his  first 
wife,  who  resides  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the 
latter,  John  W.  Twiggs,  by  his  second  wife,  who 
lives  in  San  Francisco.     Gen.  Twiggs  died  at  Au- 

fusta,  Ga.,  Sept.  15,  1862.  He  is  buried  in  the  old 
wiggs  cemetery,  ten  miles  from  Augusta,  on  the 
property  where  he  was  born,  which  property  de- 
scended to  Judge  H.  D.  D.  Twiggs. 

HILIi,  Daniel  Harvey,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Hill's  iron  works,  York  district,  S.  C,  July  12, 1821. 
On  both  his  father's  and  his  mother's  side  he  was 
descended  from  American  soldiers,  and  his  earliest 
aspirations  were  for  a  soldier's  life.  In  furtherance 
of  this  desire,  he,  at  sixteen,  secured  an  appointment 
to  West  Point,  and  was,  in  1842,  graduated  from 
that  institution  in  a  class  that  afterward  furnished 
twelve  generals  to  the  Federal  army  and  eight  to  the 
Confederate.  Upon  graduation  he  was  assigned  to 
the  4th  artillery,  and  served  in  various  garrisons 
until  the  opening  of  the  Mexican  war.  He  took 
part  in  every  important  battle  of  this  war,  and  was 
one  of  the  few  officers  in  the  whole  army  who  were 
twice  brevetted,  having  been  made  brevet  captain 
for  "gallant  and  meritorious  conduct "  in  the  battles 
of  Contreras  and  Churubusco,  and  brevet  major  for 
being  a  volunteer  in  the  desperate  storming  party  at 
Chapultepec.  In  the  assaults  on  the  works  of  Cha- 
pultepec,  he  and  Lieut.  Stewart  had  a  foot-race,  to 
see  which  could  first  force  his  way  into  a  stoutly  de- 
fended Mexican  fort.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the 
state  i^f  South  Carolina  presented  him  with  a  gold 
sword  as  a  token  of  its  appreciation  of  his  services. 
Shortly  after  the  treaty  of  peace  was  ratified,  Maj. 
Hill  resigned  his  commission,  and  accepted  the  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  in  what  is  now  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  university,  but  was  then  known  as 
Washington  college.  After  five  years  of  work  there, 
he  was  elected  to  the  same  chair  in  Davidson  college, 
N.  C,  where  he  did  much  to  build  up  a  hi"h  stan- 
dard of  scholarship.  In  1859  he  was  called  to  the 
presidency  of  the  North  Carolina  military  institute 
at  Charlotte,  an  institution  from  which  were  culled 
many  of  the  noblest  young  officers  that  fell  in  the 
Confederacy.  In  1861  Gov.  Ellis  invited  Maj.  Hill 
to  Raleigh,  to  organize  the  first  camp  of  instruction 
in  the  state.  Shortly  afterward,  as  colonel  of  the 
1st  North  Carolina  regiment,  he  fought,  at  Big  Bethel, 
the  first  imjiortant  battle  of  the  war.  Promoted  to 
be  a  brigadier-general,  he  took  part  in  the  Yorktown 
defences,  and  then,  as  a  major-general,  he  com- 
manded a  division  in  the  great  battles  around  Rich- 
mond. At  Seven  Pines  his  division  drove  Casey 
from  his  entrenchments,  and,  aided  only  by  .Jenkins  s 
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brigade,  repulsed,  after  a  desperate  battle,  the  whole 
of  Keyes's  corps.  He  took  part  in  the  Maryland 
campaign,  and  during  Lee's  retreat  into  Virginia  he 
fought,  single-handed,  the  battle  of  South  Mountain 
or  Boonesboro,  one  that  has  often  been  called  the 
Thermopylae  of  the  war,  for,  with  5,000  men  Gen. 
Hill  held  these  mountain  passes  against  McClellan's 
80,000,  from  eleven  until  three  o'clock,  and  by  this 
bold  stand  enabled  Jackson  to  reunite  with  Lee,  and 
this  junction  saved  the  Confederate  army  from  being 
crushed.  Gen.  Hill  was  hotly  engaged  at  Sharps- 
burg  and  at  Fredericksburg.  During  Gen.  Lee's 
invasion  of  Pennsylvania,  he  entrusted  Gen.  Hill 
with  the  command  of  the  defences  around  Peters- 
burg and  Richmond.  In  the  fall  of  1863  he  was 
promoted  to  be  a  lieutenant-general,  and  sent  to 
command  a  corps  in  the  western  army,  and  his 
command  made  a  brilliant  record  in  the  bloody  bat- 
tle of  Chickamauga.  For  some  years  after  the  war 
Gen.  Hill  conducted  a  monthly  magazine,  "The 
Land  we  Love,"  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.  In  1877  he 
was  invited  to  assume  the  presidency  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas,  and  labored  successfully  there 
until  1884.  After  a  year's  rest  in  Macon,  Ga.,  he 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Military  and  agri- 
cultural college  at  Milledgeville,  and  remained  there 
until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death.  Gen.  Hill  was 
a  constant  contributor  to  periodical  literature,  and  is 
the  author  of  three  books:  "A  Consideration  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount"  (1858);  "The  Crucifixion  of 
Christ"  (1860),  and  "The  Elements  of  Algebra." 
Gen.  Hill  died  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  Sept.  34,  1889. 

BENO,  Jesse  Lee,  soldier,  was  born  at  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  June  20,  1833.  He  was  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1846;  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and 
received  two  brevets  for  gallantry  at  Cerro  Gordo 
and  Chapultepec;  in  the  storming  of  the  latter  he 
had  command  of  a  battery  and  received  a  severe 
wound.  He  was  aftei'ward  on  ordnance  and  topo- 
graphical duty;  was  sent  to  Utah  in  1857,  and  be- 
came a  captain  July  1, 1860.  He 
had  command  of  arsenals  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ala.,  1859-60,  and  at 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  in  1861.  In 
the  civil  war  he  was  commissioned 
brigadier  Nov.  12,  1861,  and 
major-general  of  volunteers  July 
18,  1862;  led  a  brigade  under 
Gen.  Burnside  in  the  taking  of 
Roanoke  Island,  N.  C,  Feb.  8, 
1862,  and  in  the  subsequent  op- 
erations, including  the  capture  of 
Newbern,  Mafch  14th;  was  at  the 
head  of  a  division  in  that  depart- 
ment until  August,  and  then  re- 
ceived command  of  the  9th  army 
corps,  with  which  he  was  engaged 
under  Gen.  Pope  at  Manassas  and 
Chantilly,  Va.  At  Turner's  Gap 
in  the  South  Mountain,  near 
Sharpsburg,  Md.,  three  days  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Antietara,  he  repelled  the  Confed- 
erates under  Gen.  Lee;  and  after  being  in  action  all 
day,  he  was  killed  in  the  evening  of  Sept.  14,  1862. 
HOWARD,  Oliver  Otis,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Leeds,  Kennebec  county,  Me.,  Nov.  8,  1830.  He 
came  of  a  family  who  were  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances but  not  wealthy,  and  during  his  boyhood  he 
worked  on  a  farm,  attending  the  district  school,  and 
at  the  age  of  nine,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
lived  for  two  years  with  his  uncle,  John  Otis,  at  Hal- 
lowell.  Here  he  began  to  obtain  the  advantages  of 
a  higher  education.  Having  finished  preparation  at 
Monmouth  and  Yarmouth,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
entered  Bowdoin  college,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1850,  with  a  fair  standing.  An  opportunity 
was  now  afforded  him  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Otis,  to 


enter  the  United  States  military  academy,  and  he 
became  a  cadet  in  that  institution,  graduating  in 
1854.     He  stood  fourth  in  his  class  ;   by  his  own  re- 
quest being  assigned  to  the  ordnance  department 
with  the  brevet  rank  of  second  lieutenant.     His  first 
service  was  at  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  and  Kennebec 
arsenal,  Me.    He  next  served  in  Florida,  being  chief 
ordnance  otflcer  during   Gen.    Harney's  campaign 
against  the  Indians.     The  following  year  he   was 
promoted  first  lieutenant,  and  was  assigned  to  duty 
as  acting  professor  of  mathematics 
at  West  Point,  which  position  he 
continued  to  hold  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war.     In  the 
meantime  he  had  received  the  de- 
gree of  M.A.  from  Bowdoin  col- 
lege.  In  1861  Lieut.  Howard  volun- 
teered his  services  to  the  governor 
of  his  native  state.    He  was  finally, 
by  a  regimental  election,  made  col- 
onel of  the  3d  regiment,  Maine  vol- 
unteers.   The  other  officers  of  this 
regiment  were ;  lieutenant-colonel,  I. 
N.  Tucker,  of  Gardiner  ;  major,  H. 

G.  Staples  of  Augusta  ;  adj'utant,  /  ^' W //W"  '  '  ^ 
Edwin  Burt  of  Augusta  ;  quarter-  '  K\  rfi  f/'-  r~>. 
master,  W.  H.  Haley  of  Bath  ;  sur-  v^  ^  W  ot..ra>t:t>— -^ 
geon,  Gideon  S.  Palmer  of  Gar- 
diner ;  chaplain,  A.  J.  Church  of  Augusta;  ser- 
geant-major, Charles  H.  Plaisted  of  Waterville ; 
quartermaster-sergeant,  W.  H.  Smith  of  Gardiner  ; 
commissary-sergeant,  B.  W.  Graves  of  Augusta  ; 
hospital  steward,  Getchell  of  Bath.  His  commission 
bore  date  May,  28th,  and  by  June  1st  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  national  capital  with  a  full  regiment. 
Col.  Howard  commanded  the  3d  brigade  of  the  3d 
division  during  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  July  21st. 
For  his  conduct  during  this  campaign  he  was,  the 
3d  of  September,  created  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers. He  was  assigned  by  Gen.  McClellan  to  a  bri- 
gade, which  finally  became  the  1st  brigade,  1st  divi- 
sion, 3d  army  corps.  He  bore  a  prominent  part  in 
the  movement  toward  the  Rappahannock  in  the 
spring  of  1863,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  Pen- 
insula, where  he  participated  in  the  advance  against 
Richmond.  He  was  twice  wounded  in  the  right  arm 
at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  May  31,  1863,  while  lead- 
ing his  brigade  in  a  charge  against  the  enemy.  He 
lost  that  arm  by  amputation.  He  was  invalided  but 
a  few  days,  during  which  he  was  at  home  in  Maine. 
When  able,  he  addressed  the  public,  and  exercised 
his  personal  influence  to  promote  enlistments  in  the 
army.  In  two  months  and  twenty  days  after  Fair 
Oaks  Gen.  Howard  returned  to  his  corps,  and  was 
in  the  Pope  campaign  in  Virginia,  participating  in 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  During  the  retreat 
from  Centreville  to  Washington,  he  commanded  the 
rear  guard  of  the  army,  which  was  under  fire  dur- 
ing that  movement.  In  the  Maryland  campaign  he 
commanded  a  brigade  until  Antietam,  where  Gen. 
Sedgwick  was  wounded,  when  he  took  charge  of 
his  division,  which  he  also  commanded  at  Fred- 
ericksburg. In  November,  1862,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  major-general  of  volunteers.  In  the 
following  spring  he  succeeded  Gen.  Sigel  as  com- 
mander of  the  11th  army  corps,  which  he  led  during 
the  sanguinary  battles  at  Chancellorsville  and  Get- 
tysburg. Gen.  Howard's  corps  did  good  service 
during  the  three  days'  fight  at  Gettysburg,  securing, 
the  first  day,  the  final  battle-ground,  Cemetery  ridge, 
and  was  thanked  by  congress.  In  October,  1863, 
Gen.  Howard's  corps  was  engaged  in  the  fighting  in 
Lookout  valley.  He  received  Gen.  Thomas's  com- 
mendation in  further  orders  the  following  month, 
when  he  fought  under  Grant  in  the  battle  of  Chat- 
tanooga, gaining  distinction.  During  Sherman's 
Atlanta  campaign  in  the  spring  of  1864,  Gen.  How- 
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ard  was  in  command  of  the  new 
4th  corps,  a  consolidation  of  two 

__^__ others,  which   formed   part  of  the 

army  of  the  Cumberland,  seeing  severest  service  for 
100  days.  When  Gen.  McPherson  fell  before  At- 
lanta, Gen.  Howard  succeeded  him  as  commander 
'of  the  army  and  department  of  the  Tennessee,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  grand  marcli  through 
Georgia  his  corps  formed  the  right  of  Sherman's 
army.  For  his  part  in  this  campaign  he  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  in  the  regular  array.  He 
commanded  the  same  wing  during  the  movement 
through  the  Carolinas,  and  assisted  in  the  opera- 
tions by  virtue  of  which  Johnston's  army  was  forced 
to  surrender  in  1865.  For  this  portion  of  the  cam- 
paign Gen.  Howard  was  brevetted  major-general  of 
the  regular  army.  On  May  12,  186.5,  Gen.  Howard 
was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  war  department  in  the 
bureau  of  refugees,  freedmen,  and  abandoned  lands. 
One  of  his  first  orders  was  to  the  effect  that  lands 
in  the  states  recently  in  rebellion,  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  their  disloyal  owners,  and  were  now 
under  cultivation  by  freedmen,  should  be  retained 
in  the  possession  of  the  latter  until  the  crops,  then 
growing,  should  be  secured  for  their  benefit,  unless 
full  ancf  just  compensation  should  be  made  for  their 
labor  and  its  products,  and  for  expenditures.  Gen. 
Howard  remained  commissioner  of  the  Freedmen 's 
bureau  from  May,  1865,  to  July,  1874,  when  he  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  department  of  the 
Columbia.  In  1877  he  commanded  a  successful  ex- 
pedition against  the  Nez  Perces  Indians,  his  infantry 
marching  over  1,400  miles,  and  the  following  year 
another,  nearly  as  extended,  against  the  Bannocks 
and  Piutes.  In  1881-83  Gen.  Howard  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  United  States  military  academy. 
From  1882-86  he  commanded  the  department  of  the 
Platte  at  Omaha,  Neb.  In  1886  he  was  commis- 
sioned major-general  and  placed  in  command  of  the 
division  of  the  Pacific.  After  tlie  death  of  Gen. 
Sheridan,  and  the  assignment  of  Maj.-Gen.  Schofleld 
to  command  the  U.  S.  army,  Gen.  Howard  was  ap- 
pointed to'  the  command  of  the  division  of  the  At- 
lantic, with  headquarters  at  Governor's  island  in  the 
harbor  of  New  York.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  four  different  times:  by  Water- 
ville  college,  Maine,  1865;  by  Shurtliff  college,  Illi- 
nois, 1865;  by  Getty.sburg  theological  seminary, 
Pennsylvania,  1866,  and  by  Bowdoin  college,  Maine, 
1888.  The  French  government  made  him  a  Cliev- 
alier  of  the  Legion  of  honor  in  1884.  He  was  author 
of  "Donald's  School  Days;"  "Chief  Joseph;  or. 
The  Nez  Perces  in  Peace  and  War;"  also  author  and 
translator  of  "Life  of  the  Count  De  Gasparin" — 
from  the  French,  and  of  numerous  articles  and 
monographs  published  in  magazines  and  reviews. 

SEYMOXra,  Mary  Harrison  (Browne),author, 
was  born  at  Oxford,  Conn.,  Sept.  7,  1835,  daughter 
of  Abraham  and  Lucy  M.  (Harrison)  Browne.  She 
was  educated  in  schools  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  in  1861  published  her  first 
book,  "  Mollie's  Christmas  Stocking  and  Other 
Stories."  Her  other  works  are:  "Sunshine  and 
Starlight  "  (1868)  ;  "Posy  Vinton's  Picnic"  (1869) ; 
"Ned,  Nellie  and  Amy"  (1870);  "Recompense" 
(1877);  "Every  Day"  (1877),  and  "Through  the 
Darkness"  (1884).  She  was  married  at  Hastings- 
upon-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  June  30,  1861,  to  Rev.  Storrg 
O.  Seymour,  and  has  one  son,  Edward  W.  Sey- 
mour. 

McCTTLLOCH,  Ben,  soldier,  was  born  in  Ruther- 
ford county,  Tenn.,  Nov.  11, 1811.  His  fatlier  was  an 
aide-de-camp  of  Gen.  James  Coffee,  under  Gen.  Jack- 
son in  the  Creek  and  British  wars  of  1812-1 5.  His  early 
life  was  spent  in  Dyer  county,  Tenn.,  where  he  had 
fair  opportunities  tor  an  English  education,  but  the 


teaching  he  loved  best  was  that  of  nature;  he  seemed 
to  possess  an  inborn  faculty  for  every  kind  of  wood- 
craft.    Besides  his  farming  labors,  he  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship  as    a    raftsman    and   flat-boatman,  in 
which  occupation  he  developed  the  self-reliance  so 
conspicuous  in  his  later  undertakings.     In  the  fall 
of  1835,  at  very  nearly  the  same  time  as  his  friend 
and    neighbor,    Col.    David   Crockett,  he  went  to 
Texas,  to  aid  that  colony  in  its  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence.    He  arrived  in  time  to  join  the  ranks  of 
Gen.  Sam.  Houston  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  San 
Jacinto.     There,  in  command  of  a  gun  in  the  artil- 
lery, he  displayed  great  coolness  and  dash;  and  there 
he  met  Gen.  Tom  Green,  Gen.  W. 
P.  Lane,  and  Ben  C.  Franklin— 
who  became  his  life-long  friends 
—as  well  as  Gen,  Houston,  who 
had  known  him  in  his  boyhood. 
When,  in  1887,  the  array  was  dis- 
banded, he  becarae  a  citizen  of 
Gonzales,   and  for  ten  or  raore 
years  he  was  the  chief  defender 
of  his  section  against  Indian  and 
Mexican  inroads,  and  did  gallant 
work  in  countless  small  engage- 
ments.  He  had  no  settled  home, 
but    such  was    his    popularity 
among  the  people  that  a  score  of 

homes  were  always  open  to  him,  ^  ^ 

with  provender  for  his  squad  of    J^        o       }  .       \ 

two  or  three  trusty  horses.  In  cA^^  >*>^'V '^'--^t^<i*«^C' 
1839  he  was  elected  to  the  Texas 
congress  by  the  people  of  Gonzales,  and  it  was  in 
connection  with  this  election  that  a  bitter  feud  arose 
between  him  and  Col.  Reuben  Davis,  which  resulted 
in  a  duel,  in  which  he  received  a  severe  wound  in 
the  avra,  the  use  of  which  he  never  fully  recovered. 
In  the  Indian  raid  of  1840  he  was  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice, both  as  a  scout  and  in  several  considerable 
engagements.  After  the  admission  of  Texas  to  the 
Union  he  was  elected  to  the  first  state  legislature, 
and  in  1 846  was  appointed  major-general  of  all  the 
militia  west  of  the  Colorado.  When  the  war  with 
Mexico  began  he  organized  a  company  of  picked 
scouts.  He  won  great  distinction  at  Montei'ey,  where, 
advancing  a  hundred  miles  into  the  enemy's  countr}', 
h.s  discovered  the  exact  strength  of  Santa  Anna's 
forces,  and  gave  to  Gen.  Taylor  the  suggestion  which 
he  adopted,  of  falling  back  to  the  easily  defended 
La  Angostura,  that  became  the  battle-field  of  Buena 
Vista.  The  exploits  of  McCulloch's  rangers  are  to 
be  found  in  "  The  Scouting  Expeditions  of  McCul- 
loch's Texas  Rangers,"  written  by  Samuel  C.  Reid, 
a  member  of  the  company.  At  the  height  of  the 
gold  fever  Col.  McCulIooh  went  to  California,  and 
was  chosen  sheriff  of  Sacramento.  On  his  return  to 
Texas  in  1853  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  marshal  for 
the  eastern  district  of  the  state.  His  great  ability  as 
a  partisan  soldier  made  him  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  Confederate  forces  in  the  war  which  was  now 
fast  approaching.  Though  ho  refused  the  command 
of  a  regiment,  he  accepted  the  post  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral on  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.  In  1861  he 
was  appointed  courmander-in-ehief  of  the  southwest- 
ern division  of  the  Confedeiuto  forces,  and  won  the 
battle  of  Oak  Hills.  Afterward,  joining  his  forces  to 
those  of  Gen.  Van  Dorn,  he  made  a  successful  attack 
upon  Bentonville,  then  occupied  by  Gen.  Sigel.  On 
beinjj'  driven  from  the  city.  Gen.  Sigcl  joined  Gen. 
Curtis  at  Elk  Horn,  or  Pea  Ridge,  and  it  was  while 
reconnoitring  their  combined  forces  that  McCulloch 
met  hi.s  death.  H('  had  i-idden  directly  into  a  con- 
cealed company  of  sharpshooters,  and  a  rifle-ball, 
entering  his  right  side,  pierced  his  heart,  and  he  fell 
from  his  horse,  mortally  wounded.  (See  "  Life  and 
Services  of  Gen.  Ben  McCulloch,"  by  Victor  M. 
Rose.)    He  died  near  Elk  Horn  March  7,  1863. 
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BURNETT,  Peter  Hardeman,  first  governor 
of  California  (1849-51),  was  born  at  Nashville, 
Terin.,  Nov.  15, 1807,  of  Virginia  parentage.  When 
ten  years  of  age,  he  removed  with  his  father  to 
Howard  county,  !M(3.  He  grew  up  to  manhood 
amid  a  rude  and  struggling  border  society,  but 
he  managed  nevertheless  to  obtain  an  ordinary  Eng- 
lish education.  In  1826  he  returned  to  Tennessee, 
where  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  store  at  $100  per  annum, 
and  later  at  $200.  Before  he  was  quite  twenty-one 
he  married  Nauiet  W.  Rogers,  started  in  business, 
studied  law,  and  became  editor  of  "The  Far  West," 
a  weekly  paper  published  at 
Liberty,  Mo.  His  first  law 
business  was  the  prosecution 
of  a  number  of  Mormons  for 
debt.  Afterward  he  was  em- 
ployed as  counsel  by  the  Mor- 
mon leaders  at  Liberty,  j\Io.  , 
who  were  charged  with  arson, 
robbery,  and  treason.  In  1843 
he  removed  to  Oregon,  where 
lie  became  a  farmer,  lawyer, 
legislator,  and  judge,  and  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  territorial  gov- 
ernment. In  1848  he  left  Ore- 
gon for  California  with  the 
first  company  of  gold-seekers, 
and  during  his  subsequent 
career  in  that  territory  and 
~  state  is  said  to  have  been 
shrewd  enough  never  to  have 
made  any  conspicuous  failures,  either  in  business 
or  in  politics.  For  a  short  time  after  reaching 
California  he  worked  in  the  mines,  but  in  1849  as- 
sumed the  management  as  agent  of  the  complicated 
affairs  of  the  Suttin  family  and  estate  at  New  Hel- 
vetia. In  1849  he  was  very  active  in  urging  the 
formation  of  a  state  government  prior  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  territory  into  the  Union.  This  measure 
carried,  and  he  was  chosen  territorial  governor  in 
December,  1849,  although  California  was  not  ad- 
mitted as  one  of  the  United  States  imtil  Sept.  9, 
1850.  He  had  vehemently  opposed  the  United 
States  military  government  of  the  territory,  but  co- 
operated in  the  constitutional  convention  ultimately 
called  by  Gov.  Riley,  and  was  elected  as  military 


governor.  He  had  been  previously  appointed  (Aug. 
13,  1849)  superior  judge  by  Gov.  Riley.  His  vote 
for  governor  was  6,7i6,  to  3,188  for  one  opposing 
candidate,  3,201  for  a  second,  1,475  for  a  third,  and 
619  for  a  fourth.  John  McDougall  was  elected  lieu- 
tenant-governor. Burnett's  inaugural  message  was 
delivered  at  San  Jose,  the  temporary  capital,  March 
21,  1850.  Among  other  things,  it  recommended  the 
exclusion  of  free  negroes  from  the  territory.  In  1844 
he  introduced  the  same  provision  in  his  revision  of  Ore- 
gon's fundamental  laws,  and  it  was  finally  incorpor- 
ated into  the  constitution  of  that  state,  where  it  re- 
mains to  this  day,  though  a  dead  letter.  Jan.  9, 1851, 
Gov.  Burnett  resigned,  and  resun^ed  the  practice  of 
law  at  San  Francisco.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  a  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  of  California,  which  position 
he  held  until  October,  1858.  He  was  president  of  the 
present  Pacific  bank  of  San  Fi'ancisco  from  1863-80, 
and  then  retired  from  business  with  a  fortune.  Gov. 
Burnett  is  well  known  as  an  author,  having  pub- 
lished, among  other  books  :  "The  Path  which  Led 
a  Protestant  Lawyer  to  the  Catholic  Church  "  (1860); 
and  "Recollections  of  an  Old  Pioneer"  (1878),  a 
stirring  record  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  territory 
and  state.  The  gold  miners,  of  whom  he  was  one, 
were  at  that  time  a  nomadic  race,  with  prospectors 
for  advance  guard.  "The  miner,"  says  Bancroft, 
"  then  baked  his  bread  for  the  requirements  of  sev- 
eral days,  took  a  little  salt,  and  the  cheering  flask, 
and  with  a  cup  and  pan,  pick  and  shovel,  attached 
to  the  blanket  strapped  to  his  back,  he  sallied  forth, 
rifle  in  hand  for  defense,  and  for  providing  meat." 
Where  gold  was  found,  "there  sprang  up  a  camp  of 
leafy  arbors,  brush  huts,  and  peaked  tents  in  bold 
relief  from  the  naked  bar,  dotting  the  hillside  in 
picturesque  confusion  or  nestling  beneath  the  foliage. 
.  .  .  .  Over  the  ridges  came  the  mule  trains, 
winding  to  the  jingle  of  the  leader's  bell,  and  the 
shouts  of  arrieras,  with  fresh  wanderers  in  the  wake, 
bringing  supplies  and  customers  for  the  stores,  drink- 
ing-rooins,  and  hotels  that  formed  the  solitary  main 
street.  Here  was  the  valve  for  the  pent-up  spirit  of 
the  toilers,  lured  nightly  by  the  illumined  canvas 
walls,  and  the  boisterous  mirth  of  revellers,  noisy, 
oath-breathing,  and  shaggy  ;  the  richer,  the  more 
dissolute,  but,  as  a  rule,  good-natured  and  law-abid- 
ing. The  chief  cause  for  trouble  lay  in  the  cup. 
.     .     .     .     The  great  gathering  on  the  main  street 
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was  on  Siiiidny That  was  the  harvest- 
day  for  the  ga'mblcrs.  .  .  .  Drinking-saloons 
were  crowded  all  day,  drawing  pinch  after  pinch  of 
gold-dust  from  the  "duck-skin  bags  of  the  miners, 
who  felt  lonely  if  they  could  not  "shari-  their  gains 
with  bar-keepers  as  well  as  friends,  and  enough  of 
these  there  were  to  drain  their  purses,  and  sustain 
their  rags."  So  much  for  this  phase  of  California 
life  when  Gov.  Burnett  migrated  thither.  This  sys- 
tem of  things  grew  out  of  necessity  and  experience, 
based  on  the  primary  principle  of  free  land,  to  which 
discovery  and  appropriation  gave  title.  After  hard 
gathering  of  gold  with  pick  and  shovel  came  the  long- 
tom,  an  inclined  stationary  wooden  box  or  trough, 
from  ten  to  thirty  feet  in  length  ;  then  the  quicksilver 
machine  for  saving  fine  gold  ;  then  the  more  effective 
and  permanent  sluice  ;  then  the  turning  of  streams 
into  artificial  channels,  in  order  that  their  bottoms 
miglit  be  laid  bare,  supplemented  subsequently  by 
dredges,  the  sluice  and  its  co-ordinates  giving  an  Im- 
mense increase  in  the  production  of  gold  during  the 
early  mining  period.  This  surface  mining  was  fol- 
lowed by  quartz  mining,  and  finally  by  the  explora- 
tion of  places,  where  the  more  general  paleness  of 
gold  which  is  found  reveals  the  wide  admixture  of 
silver,  especially  marked  beyond  the  summit  of  the 
Sierra,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  It  may  be 
said  of  the  gold-mining  in  general  of  those  days,  that 


it  was  a  lottery,  wherein  the  gloom  of  many  blanks 
was  illuminated  by  the  glitter  of  the  few  prizes.  The 
great  majority  of  diggers  obtained  little  more  than 
the  means  to  live  at  the  prevailing  high  prices.  Up 
to  1852  the  average  yield  for  each  of  the  100,000  men 
engaged  in  mining  was  only  $600,  or  barely  $3.00  per 
day,  while  wages  for  common  labor  were  twice  and 
three  times  as  high.  Deducting  the  profits  of  em- 
ployers and  the  few  fortunate  ones,  the  majority  of 
diggers  earned  little  more  than  $1.00  per  day.  Bnt 
by  improved  processes  introduced  in  1853,  the  aggre- 
gate production  of  gold  soon  rose  to  $60,000,000, 
while  in  1849  it  had  been  but  $40,000,000,  and  the 
higher  figure  was  long  sustained  thereafter.  And 
yet,  measured  by  the  labor  expended  upon  its  pro- 
duction its  cost  was  three  times  the  value.  Society, 
too,  suffered  fearfully  by  the  loosened  moral  restraint 
of  mining  life,  with  the  consequent  development  of 
vice,  the  increase  of  crime  and  bloodshed,  and  the 
spread  of  a  gambling  spirit.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  United  States  was,  at  one  step,  placed  half 
a  century  forward  in  its  commercial  and  political 
interests  on  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  gold-mining, 
which  had  its  rise  in  the  era  of  Gov.  Burnett's  career. 
Gradually,  too,  in  the  territory  and  state  itself,  towns 
were  born,  municipal  governments  weie  brought  into 
being,  and  cities  were  built  up.  Then  came  the 
establishment  of  counties,  and  later,  in  the  larger 


portion  of  the  state,  of  Ihe  agricultural  interests, 
which  ultimately  became  of  supreme  importance. 
Gov.  Burnett  was  closely  connected,  and  did  his 
part  in  laying  some  of  the  foundations  of  a  more 
stable  and  permanent  ordei-  of  social  life  than  that 
which  he  found  at  his  entry  into  the  territory  of 
his  adoption,  and  the  state  whose  gubernatorial  chair 
he  had  the  honor  to  be  the  first  to  occupy. 

McDOUOALL,  John,  second  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia (1851-53),  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1818,  and  in 
boyhood  moved  to  the  vicinity  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
where  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  state 
prison  in  1846.  He  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  war 
in  1833,  and  in  the  subsequent  Mexican  war,  as  cap- 
tain. He  distinguished  himself  greatly  as  a  soldier. 
In  1849  he  went  to  California,  and  there  attended  the 
convention  which  framed  the  state  constitution.  He 
was  elected  the  first  lieutenant-governor  of  the  stale, 
Nov.  13,  1849,  and  when  Gov.  Burnett  resigned  the 
gubernatorial  office,  Jan.  9,1851,  became  governor, 
and  filled  out  the  remaiudei-  of  Gov.  Burnett's  term. 
Subsequently,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state 
senate.  He  is  said  to  have  possessed  decided  talent, 
but  his  usefulness  was  greatly  impaired  by  intem- 
perate habits.  It  was  during  Gov.  MeDsugall's  term 
that  the  celebrated  San  Francisco  vigilance  commit- 
tee was  formed  (June  9,  1851),  with  Sam.  Brannau 
as  president  of  its  executive  committee,  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  its  coming  into  existence  being  the 
robbery  and  maltreatment  of  a  prominent  merchant 
of  the  city,  Mr.  J.  Jansen.  Subject  to  this  executive 
committee  was  the  general  coinmittee,  embracing 
every  respectable  citizen  who  chose  to  join  and  act 
as  guard  and  detective,  reporting  all  suspicious 
characters  and  occurrences  to  headquarters.  In 
grave  cases  certain  taps  on  the  fire-bells  were  the 
signals  for  a  general  assembling,  to  take  action  as 
determined  by  the  executive.  Ou  the  10th  of  June, 
the  day  after  the  formation  of  the  committee,  its 
eflicieucy  was  tested  by  the  trial  and  hanging  of  a 
notorious  robber,  just  captured,  from  the  veranda 
of  the  city  hotel,  ''riie  jieople  manifested  their  ap- 
proval of  the  procedure  in  public  meetings,  and  ral- 
lied around  the  committee,  until  its  enrollment  num- 
bered 716,  one-fifth  of  which  force  figured  constantly 
on  guard,  police  or  committee  duty.  Soonafterthis 
the  association  marked  its  career  by  the  execution  of 
three  other  prominent  members  of  the  Sydney  (Aus- 
tralia) brood  of  criminals  who  had  come  to  San  Fi'an- 
cisco  to  pursue  their  coui-ses  of  villany  and  outrage. 
Besides  these  four  executions,  fifty  notorious  crimi- 
nals and  suspected  characters  were  condemned  to 
banishment,  most  of  them  being  sent  back  whence 
they  came — to  Sydney.  The  result  of  the  commit- 
tee's action  was  the  temporary  purging  of  the  city 
of  such  characters,  and  to  ai'ouse  lax  and  corrupt 
officials  to  such  zeal  and  activity  as  greatly  promoted 
the  reform  of  public  morals  and  consequent  security 
of  life  and  property,  which  was  in  hand.  This  work 
of  the  committee  was  not  done,  indeed,  without  some 
opposition  from  the  municipal  and  state  authorities, 
but  it  was  generally  approved,  and,  in  the  main, 
supported  by  the  people,  and  passed  into  histoiy  as 
an  abnormal  necessity  of  the  period,  and  of  the  exi- 
gency. The  members  disbanded  on  Sept.  9th,  but 
in  order  to  sustain  the  effects  of  their  work,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  continue  the  watch  over  the 
political  and  judicial  administrations,  and  in  case  of 
need,  to  give  the  signal  for  a  general  meeting.  Gov. 
McDougall  died  in  San  Francisco  March  80,  1866. 

BIGLEB,  John,  third  governor  of  California 
(1852-56), was  born  in  Cumberland  county,  Pa.,  Jan. 
8, 1804,  of  German  descent.  He  received  a  common- 
school  education,  learned  the  pi-inter's  trade,  and  was 
the  editor  of  the  "  Center  Democrat,"  at  Bellefonte, 
Pa.,  for  several  years.     During  this  time  he  studied 
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law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  his  pro- 
tession  with  considerable  success.  In  1846  he  set- 
tled in  Illinois,  but  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  "  Ar 
gonauts  of  1849  "  to  reach  California.  He  was  an 
approachable,  good-natured,  neighborly  man  who 
had  not  scorned  to  labor  with  his  hands  when  it 
seemed  necessary.  He  had  unloaded  steamboats 
cut  wood,  taken  a  contract  for  making  cotton  com'- 
fortables  when  bedding  was  in  demand,  and  sold 
goods  \inder  the  hammer  in  an  auction  stoie  A 
man  of  this  stamp  had  the  essential  elements  of  per 
sonal  popularity  in  such  a  community  as  that  of 
early  California.  Mr.  Bigler  was  inaugurated  as 
governor  of  California  Jan.  8,  1853,  and  in  this  ca- 
pacity ministered  largely  to  the  wants  of  immi<)-rants 
many  of  whom  reached  the  state  in  a  forlorn  and 
even  suffering  condition.  During  his  administration 
an  attempt  was  made  in  the  state  legislature  to  in- 
troduce the  coolie  system  of  labor,  but  it  was  de- 
feated by  indefinite  postponement.  At  the  close  of 
the  first  year  of  his  governorship  the  civil  debt  of 
the  state  amounted  to  $1,388,213.78,  and  the  war 
debt  to  $771,190.05— a  total  of  $2,159,403.83.  There 
was  also  a  debt  of  $190,080  to  the  school  fund.  Gov. 
Bigler  urged  retrenchment,  and  for  the  revision  of  the 
revenue  laws.  The  statutes  regarding  the  collection 
of  taxes  were  confessedly  imperfect,  and  delinquen- 
cies by  state  officials  were  not  uncommon.  But  the 
governor  was  quite  unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  mis- 
rule. It  was  charged  against  him  that,  to  keep  his 
office,  he  lent  himself  to  schemes  as  crooked  as  any. 
He  was  chosen  to  a  second  term  in  1853     In  April, 


1854,  a  U.  S.  mint  went  into  operation  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, capable  of  coining  $30,000,000  annually. 
About  this  time  measures  were  taken  by  the  U.  S.  con- 
gress to  begin  the  con.struction  of  the  national  navy- 
yard,  with  dry  dock,  etc.,  at  Mare  island,  Cal.,  and  in 
1856,  the  last  year  of  Gov.  Bigler's  incumbency,  ap- 
propriations for  this  object  by  the  general  govern- 
ment reached  the  sum  of  $441,000.  Nearly  $2,000,- 
000  were  spent  by  congress  as  well,  from  1854  to 
1856,  for  fortifications  and  arsenals  iu  the  state,  and 
the  U.  S.  coast  survey  was  vigorously  pushed.  Gov. 
Bigler  was  nominated  by  the  democrats  for  a  third 
term,  but  was  defeated. 

JOHNSON,  James  Neely,  fourth  governor  of 
California  (1856-58),  was  born  in  southern  Indiana 
about  the  year  1828.  He  went  to  California  by  the 
overland  route  in  1849,  and  studied  and  practiced 
law  in  Sacramento.  By  his  ability  and  industry  he 
became  both  city  and  district  attorney.  He  was 
elected  as  governor  of  the  state  by  the  know-nothing 
party  in  1855,  receiving  51,157  votes  to  46,220  for 
Bigler,  his  predecessor.  Soon  after  the  close  of  his 
term  he  removed  to  Carson,  Nev.,  where  he  had  a  lu- 
crative practice  as  a  lawyer,  and  was  elevated  to  the 
supreme  court  bench.  His  wife,  whom  he  married  in 
1852,  was  the  daughter  of  J.  C.  Zabriskie,  an  eminent 
lawyer.     During  his  governorship  of  California  the 


San  Francisco  county  and  city  governments  were  con- 
solidated.    This  consolidation,  and  the  j-evival  of  the 
San  Francisco  vigilance  committee  (1856),  produced 
a  revolution  in  political  and  official  circles  in  the 
state,  which  has  been  accounted  the  greatest  ever 
achieved  with  so  little  bloodshed.     The  general  com- 
mitteeof  vigilance  was  re-formed 
thatyear,onMayloth.   Itspeed- 
ily  mustered  6,000  men;  later,  it 
was  increased  to  8,000,  and  or- 
ganized in  a  military  body,  main- 
ly infantry,  armed  with  muskets 
and    clubs,   complemented  by 
some  cavalry,   flying  artillery, 
and  a  marine  batteiy.with  com 
missary,  medical  and  police  de-. 
partments  and  patrol  service, 
the  whole  under  the  presidency 
of  William  M.  Coleman,  a  mer- 
chant of  San  Francisco.     Sun- 
day, May  18lh,  they  sui-round- 
ed  the  city  jail,  and  took  fiom 
it  James  Casey,  a  noted  editor 
and  politician,  wlio  had  assas- 
sinated James    King,  of   Wil- 
liam, editor  of  the  "Evening  , 
Bulletin,"  on  the  14th,  and  on 
the  22d  the   committee    hung 
him,  with  another  murderer,  named  Corea,     Gov. 
Johnson  endeavored  to  oppose  the  committee,  but 
his  opposition  was  feeble  and  fruitless.     In  three 
mouths  after  its  reorganization  it  had  once  more 
purified,  for  the  time,  the  corrupt  fountains  of  city 
and  state  politics  by  the  execution  of  four  men,  the 
deportation  of  twenty-five,  and  tbe  order  for  a  num- 
ber of  others  to  leave — a  lesson  which  led  to  the  vol- 
untary departure  of  some  800  malefactors  and  vaga- 
bonds.    A  caieful  historian,  in  estimating  the  work 
done  by  this  last  organization  of  the  San  Francisco 
vigilance  committee,  has  written:  "A  slight  indus- 
trial disturbance  was  the  only  evil  effect  of  the  com- 
mittee movement,  while  the  benefits  were  incalcu- 
lable, in  many  respects  permanent,  and  far  surpassed 
the  supeiflcial  residts  of  1851.     Crime  never  again 
reached  dangerous  proportions  iu  the  city.    Expend- 
itures fell  from  $2,646,190  in  1855  to  $856,120  iu 
1856,   and  $353,292  in  1857      A  people's  reform' 
party  was  organized,  which  for  at  least  ten  years 
did  good  service  in  maintaining  an  honest  adminis- 
tration and  urging  the  people  to  a  performance  of 
the  political  duties  so  sadly  neglected.     San  Fran- 
cisco, purified,  became  famed  as  one  of  the  best  gov- 
erned among  cities.     Real  estate  advanced  in  price, 
immigration  received  fresli  impulse,  and  trade  and 
industry  flourished."     Gov.  Johnson  died  at  Salt 
Lake  city,  Utah,  in  August,  1872. 

'WEIiliEB,  JohuB.,  fifth  governor  of  Califor- 
nia (1858-60)  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1812.  He  was  a 
congressman  from  that  state  from  1839  to  1845.  He 
then  served  as  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  an  Ohio  regi- 
ment in  the  Mexican  war,  becoming  its  commander  at 
the  death  of  its  colonel  at  Monterey.  He  was  appoint- 
ed by  President  Taylor  a  commissioner  to  settle  the 
Mexican  boundary  under  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  but  on  removing  to  California  about  1850,  he 
resigned  his  place  as  boundary  commissioner,  and 
devoted  himself  to  law  and  politics.  In  the  latter 
relation  he  was  regaided  as  a  pro-slavery  democrat, 
and  was  soon  elected  U  S.  senator,  sitting  in  the  sen- 
ate from  March  17,  1854,  to  March  3,  1857.  Later 
in  1857  he  was  elected  governor,  which  office  he  held 
until  1860.  He  was  11  S.  minister  to  Mexico,  from 
Nov.  7,  1860  to  May  14,  1861.  It  was  during  Gov. 
Weller's  administration  that  the  long-standing  differ- 
ences between  U.  S.  Senator  Gwin  and  U.  S.  Sen- 
ator David  C.  Broderick,  both  of  California,  and 
both  leaders  of  opposing  wings  of  the  democratic 
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party  in  that  state,  came  to  a  head  and  were  ended 
in  a  duel  between  Broderick  and  David  S.  Terry,  for 
four  years  judge  of  the  state  supreme  court,  who  re- 
signed his  otflce  and  forthwith  challenged  Broderick. 
The  latter  was  an  Irishman  born  at  Kilkenny,  in 
1.^20,  the  son  of  a  skillful  stone-cutter,  who,  after  his 
removal  to  the  United  States,  had  worked  upon  the 
interior  decoration  of  the  U.  S.  ciipitol  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  The  son  learned  the  same  trade  from 
the  father,  and  wlien  the  family  removed  to  New 
York  city,  was,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
support  of  the  family.  Left  alone  in  the  world  by 
the  death  of  his  mother  and  his  only  brother,  he  be- 
came a  chief  among  city  firemen,  an  athlete  and  a 
gladiator.  Before  reaching  his  majority,  moreover, 
lie  was  such  a  politician  as  is  bred  in  the  dram-shops 
and  ward  schools  of  the  metropolis — rising  ulti- 
mately to  higher  and  yet  higher  places,  and  obtaining 
at  length  a  position  in  the  New  York  custom  house. 
In  1846  he  was  nominated  for  the  U.  S.  congress, 
and  was  renominated  in  1848,  but  declined  at  that 
time  to  run.  In  the  spring  of  1849  he  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  ten  years  grew  apace  in  political  in- 
fluence until  he  wished  great  power,  and  was  finally 
a  senator  of  the  United  States  from  his  adopted  state. 
Ranging  himself  while  there  with  Stephen  A.  Dry- 
den  of  Illinois,  he  came  into  disfavor  with  the  dem- 
ocratic national  administration, 
and  the  resulting  imbroglio  be- 
tween the  California  democratic 
factions  culminated  in  the  chal- 
lenge of  Terry,  which  has  been 
named.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
parties  was  in  San  Mateo,  county, 
ten  miles  from  San  Francisco,  but 
was  interrupted  by  tlie  oflicers 
of  the  law.  The  next  morning 
(Sept.  13,  1859)  they  met  again 
and  proceeded  to  the  first  act. 
When  the  word  was  given  Brod- 
erick's  pistol  was  discharged  be- 
fore it  reached  a  level.  The  ball 
struck  the  earth  in  a  direct  line 
witli,  but  at  some  distance  from, 
V'    '  'Vi^xi  ^^^  antagonist,    who  stood   cool 

u  v^  '  <-  -^-^-^  Broderick   sank   to  the  ground, 

mortally  wounded,  and  Teriy 
went  to  breakfast  with  his  friends.  Broderick  was 
conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  where  he  e.xpired 
on  the  16th  of  Sci)lember.  To  persons  ai'ound  his 
bedside  he  remarked,  "  TJiey  killed  me  because  I 
was  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slaveiy  and  to  a 
corrupt  administration."  His  obsequies  wei-e  the 
most  imposing  ever  seen  in  San  Franci.scu.  When 
the  news  readied  New  York  city,  they  were  repeated 
there,  the  funeral  procession  being  two  miles  in 
length.  A  noted  leader  in  the  democratic  parly  at 
the  East  wrote  of  liim;  "He  worshipped  freedom 
above  all  things,  and  he  firmly  believed  that  all  men 
must  be  wicked  themselves  who  could  not  or  would 
not  reject  the  wrong  as  he  did."  His  remains  now 
rest  uiider  a  statelj'  monument  in  Lone  Mountain 
cemetery  in  California,  erected  by  the  people  of  the 
state.  As  one  of  the  earlier  forces  in  her  history,  of 
unique  personality  and  prominent  at  a  critical  and 
exciting  period,  the  space  which  has  been  given  to 
his  career  and  his  tragic  end,  is  amply  jlistified. 
Gov.  Weller  died  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  Aiii;,'l7, 1875. 
LATHAM,  Milton  Scott,  sixth  governor  of 
California  (1860),  was  born  at  Columbus.f ).,  May  33, 
1827.  He  was  graduated  from  .lefferson  college, 
Iowa,  in  1845,  and  soon  afterward  settled  in  Ru.s.sell 
county,  Ala.,  where  he  taught  sc.'hool  and  .studied 
law.  On  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1848,  he  was 
appointed  clerk  of  the  circuit  court.  Removing  to 
California  in  1850,  he  became  cleik  of  the  recorder's 
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court  in  San  Francisco,  the  same  year,  and  in  1851 
was  appointed  district  attorney  of  Sacramento  and 
El  Dorado  counties.  In  1853  he  was  elected  to 
the  U.  S.  house  of  representatives  on  the  demo- 
cratic ticket,  but  declined  a  re-election.  In  1855 
he  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco by  President  Pierce,  and 
held  the  office  until  1857.  He 
was  elected  governor  in  1859,  and 
took  the  seat,  but  the  day  after 
his  inauguration  (.lanuary,  1860), 
he  was  chosen  U.  S.  senator,  to 
succeed  David  C.  Broderick,  who 
had  been  killed  the  previous  Sep- 
tember in  a  duel  with  David  S. 
Terry.  Mr.  Latham's  term  of  ser- 
vice in  the  senate  ended  in  March, 
1863.  In  the  spring  of  1861,  Sen- 
ator Latham  spoke  for  the  cause 
of  the  Federal  union  in  Califor- 
nia, but  in  1862,  the  last  year 
of  his  terra,  his  sympathies  for 
the  southern  states  assumed  as- 
cendancy over  him.  After  his 
return  to  San  Francisco,  lie  ac 
quired  a  large  fortune,  being 
president  of  the  London  and  San  Francisco  bank, 
and  subsequently  of  the  California  Pacific  rail- 
road company.  He  built  a  very  expensive  house  in 
San  Francisco,  filled  it  with  art  treasures  collected 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  entertained  his 
friends  in  a  lavish  manner,  but  there  came  a  time 
when  his  fortunes  turned  adversely.  He  built  a 
narrow-guage  railroad  to  open  up  the  redwood  forests 
on  Russian  river,  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  which  necessitated  an  outlay  of  $6,000,000  or  over. 
The  returns  were  small;  in  a  few  years  hard  times 
came  on,  and  Mr.  Latham  became  involved  to  the 
extent  of  losing  his  entire  fortune.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  to  the  memory  of  bis  first  wife  erected 
a  beautiful  monument  in  Laurel  Hill  cemetery,  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Latham  died  in  New  York  city 
March  5,  1882. 

DOWNEY,  John  G.,  seventh  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia (1860-62)  was  born  in  County  Roscommon, 
Ireland,  June  24,  1826.  His  grandfather,  .Tohn,  of 
Castle  Sampson,  and  bis  father,  Dennis  Downey, 
were  slock  farmers  on  a  small  scale.  John  G.  left 
home  and  reached  California  in  1849  with  but  $10 
in  his  pocket.  He  settled  in  Los  Angeles  in  1850.  and 
in  three  years  had  accumulated  $30,000.  He  then  en- 
gaged in  stock  raising  and  I'eal  estate  operations, 
whereby  he  secured  a  handsome  fortune,  and  pur- 
chrised  about  75,000  acres  of  land,  near  the  present 
.site  of  Downey,  at  Wiliuington,  San  Pedro,  and  else- 
where. He  is  the  owner  of  the  Santa  C4ertriide  ranch, 
noted  lor  its  beauty  and  mineral  springs.  He  Avas 
elected  governor  in  1860,  succeeding  in  office  Gov. 
Latham,  with  whom  he  had  acted  as  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor in  1859.  ' '  His  administration  as  governor  was 
imiversally  commended,"  says  Bancroft,  "  and  as  a 
jirivatc  citizen,  one  to  whose  enterprise  and  liberality 
is  largely  due  the  prosperity  of  Soiilhern  California, 
he  is  no  less  widely  esteemed."  It  was  during  this 
administration,  moreover,  that  the  position  of  the 
jieople  of  the  .state,  as  firm  supporters  of  the  U.  S. 
government  in  the  civil  war  was  made  manifest,  and 
was  definitely  assured.  Early  in  1861  the  new.spaper 
press  of  the  stale,  reflecting  the  feeling  of  party 
leaders,  had  .seemed  undecided  as  to  what  course 
ought  to  be  inirsued.  Union  meetings  were  hinted 
at  after  the  secession  of  some  of  the  southern  slates, 
but  many  influential  bu.siness  men  thought  that 
nothing  which  California  could  do  would  have  any 
effect  upon  the  result  of  tlie  national  controversy, 
and  counseled  neutrality.  One  of  the  U.  S.  sena- 
tors from  California  had  even  said  in  the  senate ;  "If 
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ever  the  Federal  Union  shall  be  broken  up  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Pacific  republic  will  be,  in 
mjr  opinion,  the  Sierra  Madre  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains." Against  this  and  other  utterances  the  San 
Francisco  "Bulletin"  said,  "The  repudiation  of 
the  Pacific  republic  notion  by  California,  and  her 
declaration  against  secession  in  any  form,  njay 
prove  an  important  step  toward  restoring  harmony 
to  the  country."  To  bring  out  and  keep  the  Union 
sentiment  up  to  a  proper  point,  a  mass-meeting  was 
arranged  to  take  place  on  Feb.  33,  1861,  in  San 
Francisco.  This  meeting,  intended  for  a  test,  was 
attended  by  fully  14,000  people.  Speeches  were  de- 
livered by  Edward  Stanley,  Delos  Lake,  J.  B. 
Crockett,  Thomas  Starr  King,  and  James  Shields, 
The  Union  clubs,  which  were  forming  in  the  city  and 
country,  increased  from  that  time,  Apr,  34th  the  news 
was  received  at  San  Francisco  that  Fort  Sumter  had 
surrendered,  and  that  blood  had  been  spilled.  On 
Apr.  37th  the  republican  clubs  of  1860  met  to  or- 
ganize  as  administration  Union  clubs;  both  political 
parties  professed  the  utmost  devotion  to  the  national 
cause.  May  11th,  business  was  suspended  in  San 
Francisco  in  order  that  a  loyal  deraonstiation  might 
be  made.  The  city  was  swathed  in  national  colors, 
and  the  one  lone  palmetto  flag  that  was  raised  by  a 
daring  opponent,  was  lowered  by  the  people  in  an 
emphatic  manner.  Seveial  prominent  citizens  of 
dubious  tendencies  took  theii  stand  openly  for  the 
Federal  government  against  secession  U.  S  seua 
tors  Latham  and  McDougall,  and  Govs,  Shields  and 
Sumner,  made  speeches  in  favor  of  coercion.  On 
May  17th  the  legislature  pledged  the  state  of  Call 
fornia  to  the  support  of  the  government.  News  had 
been  received  from  the  East  every  ten  days,  by  pony, 
but  the  anxiety  to  get  intelligence  more  quickly  be 
came  such  that  the  relief  of  the  people  was  great 
when  Hale's  bill  for  a  daily  mail  was  passed,  and  the 
mail  service  was  changed  from  a  southern  to  a  cen 
tral  route,  as  it  was  early  in  the  summer.  Thus 
California  came  to  declare  its  ardent  support  of  the 
Union  during  the  incumbency  of  Gov.  Downey. 

STANFORD,  Leland,  eighth  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia (1863-1864).     (See  Vol.  II  ,  p.  139.)r 

LOW,  Frederick  Ferdinand,  ni«th  governor 
of  California  (1864-68),  was  born  at  Frankfort,  Me  , 
June  30,  1830.  He  was  trained  for  mercantile  life 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  but  went  to  California  in  1849. 
After  a  period  of  mining  there,  he  engaged  in  busi 
ness  at  San  Francisco  and  at  Marysville  He  was 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  California  steam  navi- 
gation company.  Later  he  became  a  banker  at 
Marysville.  In  1860  he  was  elected  to  the  U,  S. 
congress  as  a  republican,  and  in  1863,  when  his  term 
in  the  house  of  representatives  expired,  he  was  ap 
pointed  collector  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco  by 
President  Lincoln,  During  the  same  year  he  was 
chosen  governor  of  the  state,  and  served  the  new 
four-year  term,  this  change  in  the  term  of  oflice  being 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  amended 
state  constitution  then  coming  into  operation,  his 
majority  over  Downey,  his  opponent  and  a  former 
incumbent  of  the  office,  being  19,833.  When  his  term 
expired  Gov  Low  was  appointed  U.  S  minister  to 
China,  where  he  served  acceptably  until  1874  One 
of  his  measures  in  the  Orient  was  a  neMtiation  with 
the  empire  of  Corea  for  the  protection  of  sliipwrecked 
seamen,  and  for  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  naviga 
tion,  which  he  was  empowered  to  negotiate  by  the 
U.  S.  government  in  February,  1871,  During  Gov. 
Low's  administration,  California  became  entirely 
loyalized,  so  far  as  its  public  servants  were  concerned, 
a  special  election  for  the  state  judiciary  having  been 
held  Oct.  31,  1863.  There  was  no  draft  for  filling  up 
the  Union  army  from  California-  the  volunteers  from 
that  state  exceeded  the  quarters,  while  money  was 


given  freely  to  support  the  men  in  the  field.  To  the 
governorship  of  Mr.  Low  belong,  moreover,  the  ex- 
citing scenes  incident  to  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  his  assassination .  There  was  no  doubt  about  Cali- 
fornia, which  gave  its  30, 000  majority  for  Mr.  Lincoln, 
but  in  the  evening  of  election  day,  excitement  in  San 
Francisco  was  intense.  The  city  waited  breathless,  far 
into  the  night,  for  the  first  news  from  the  country  east 
of  the  Missouri,  and  while  it  waited,  windows  were 
illuminated,  and  the  inmates  of  few  houses  thought 
of  sleep.  "Toward  midniglit  there  began  to  move 
through  the  principal  streets,  a  solid  column  of  the 
city's  chief  citizens,  singing  the  "Battle  Cry  of 
Freedom,"  and  other  songs  of  the  war,  while  women 
crowded  balconies  and  windows  waving  handker- 
chiefs and  flags,  laughing  and  weeping  together  in  a 
contagion  of  exultant  emotion,  for  then  it  was  known 
that  the  president  was  re-elected.  The  historian  sets 
in  sharp  contrast  the  scene  in  San  Francisco  on  Apr. 
15,  1865,  following.  The  city  was  in  gala  dress  in 
honor  of  victories  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet. 
Suddenly  the  crimson  sea  from  the  reflection  of 
thousands  of  national  flags  was  calmed,  the  banners, 
drooped  and  lowei'ed,  were  darkened  by  bands  of 
crape — the  shadow  of  a  monstrous  crime  and  of  a 
nation's  despair.  Bells  tolled  forth  the  dread  intel- 
ligence. On  many  faces  gladness  was  quenched  be- 
neath a  pallor  such  as  blanches  the  cheek  but  sel- 
dom in  a  lifetime,  and  men  grasped  each  other's 
hands,  unable  to  syllable  the  grief,  horror,  and  rage 
which  possessed  them.  The  citizens  forsook  all 
business,  and  congregated  in  the  streets,  benumbed 
by  the  unparalleled  calamity  of  the  tragedy  at 
Washington.  Soon  hot  blood  began  to  stir,  nor  was 
the  spontaneous  upheaval  which  resulted,  checked, 
until  the  "Democratic  Press,"  "The  Occidental," 
"The  Monitor,"  "  The  Franco-Americaine,"  and 
"  The  News-Letter"  newspapers  were  destroyed, 
and  5,000  men  were  placed  under  arms  to  patrol  the 
streets.  But  the  next  morning  quiet  was  restored,  and 
on  Apr,  30th,  when  the  obsequies  of  the  dead  presi- 
dent were  celebrated,  14, 000  people  were  in  the  proces- 
sion which  followed  the  catafalque  to  the  Mechanics' 
Pavilion,  where  the  exercises  were  conducted. 

HAIG-HT,  Henry  Huntley,  tenth  governor  of 
California  (1868-1873),  was  born  at  Rochester.  N.Y., 
May  30, 1885.     His  father,  Fletcher  M.  Haight,  was 
judge  of  the  U,  S  district  court  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  California,  from  1850  to  1861.  In  1844  Henry 
was  graduated  from  Yale  college.     He  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo,,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1846,    Remaining  there 
until  1850,   he  then  found 
his  way  to  San  Francisco, 
and  soon  became  one  of  the 
best-known  members  of  his 
profession.    In  1863  he  was 
appointed  U,  S,  judge  by 
President  Lincoln,  and   in 
1867,  as  the  democratic  can- 
didate for  governor,  he  was 
elected    by   a   majority   of 
9,546,  He  served  until  1873, 
but    although  a ,  candidate 
for  re-election,  was  defeat- 
ed in  the  campaign  of  1871 
by  Newton  Booth      He  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law,  />==■  /_>=='/>=^     V_  ^  <» 
and  .greatly  added   to  his-^^  h^  rj,<=^-^J^U>7^^ 
legal    reputation       At   the  " 

time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member-elect  of  the  state 
constitutional  convention  of  1878,  He  married 
Anna  E,,  daughter  of  Capt,  Bissell  of  Missouri. 
During  Gov.  Haight's  administration  the  Central 
Pacific  railroal  gave  signs  of  becoming  a  power  in 
the  land,  and  many  persons  declared  that  its  direct- 
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ors  would  decide  who  should  be  choseu  to  the  legisla- 
ture, and  through  the  legislature  who  sliould  become 
U.  S,  senators — in  short,  that  the  state  was  about  to 
pass  under  a  dangerous  monopoly.  Accordingly 
Gov.  Haight  set  himself  firmly  against  the  granting 
o£  railroad  subsidies.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Central  company  interfered  but  little 
in  politics,  and  then  only  to  secure  their  rights,  with 
passage  of  such  measures  as  were  necessary  to  com- 
plete ihcir  enterprise.  In  the  contest  between  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Johnson  and  the  U.  S.  congress.  Gov. 
Haight  adhered  to  the  president.  He  also  vigorous- 
ly opposed  the  increased  pay  of  state  legislators,  and 
stoutly  objected  to  the  fifteenth  amendment  of  the 
U.  S.  constitution,  and  the  California  legislature 
welcomed  his  lead.  It  was  under  his  governorship, 
again,  that  the  legislature  imposed  a  penalty  of  not 
less  than  $1,000,  nor  more  than  $5,000,  or  imprison- 
ment, upon  any  one  bringing  to  California  shores 
any  subject  of  China  or  Japan  without  first  present- 
ing evidence  of  his  or  her  good  character  to  the  com- 
missioner of  immigration,  but  the  supreme  court  de- 
cided against  the  constitutionality  of  the  statutes. 
Tlie  same  year  the  municipality  of  San  Francisco 
passed  an  ordinance  forbidding  the  employment  of 
Chinese  on  public  works  of  any  kind.  But  the  alien 
race,  it  is  declared,  held  their  ground,  and  were  con- 
stantly employed  Even  in  1867  a  steamship  line  to 
China,  carrying  the  mails  monthly  between  San 
Francisco  and  Chinese  ports  was  authorized  by  the 
U.  S.  congress,  and  established,  thus  recognizing 
the  importance  of  the  trade  with  China  and  Japan. 
Mr.  Haight  died  in  San  Francisco  Sept.  3,  1878. 

BOOTH,  Newton,  eleventh  governor  of  Califor- 
nia (1873-74)  and  U.  S.  senator,  was  born  at  Salem, 
Ind  ,  Dec.  35,  1835.  He  was  graduated  from  As- 
bury  university  in  1846,  studied  law  at  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  city  in  1850. 
The  same  year  he  removed  to  California,  engaging 
in  the  wholesale  grocery  business  at  Sacramento. 
Returning  to  Terre  Haute  in  1857,  he  practiced  law 
there  until  1860,  when  he  returned  to  California. 
In  1863  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate,  and  in 
1871  he  was  cho.sen  governor  as  an  anti-monopolist 
on  an  independent  ticket,  but  under  republican 
auspices.  He  performed  his  duties  satisfactorily, 
and  in  company  with  Eugene  Casserly,  headed  the 
people  in  their  fight  against  the 
railroad  companies.  His  second 
biennial  report,  jiresented  to  the 
legi.slature  in  1873,  showed  that  he 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  finances,  resources,  and  needs 
of  the  commonwealth.  This  docu- 
m(;nt  contained  statistics  showing 
a  ]a.T<j;i:  decrease  in  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  state,  and  called  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  Chinese 
problem,  urging  that  adequate  pro 
lection  be  given  people  of  that  na- 
tio)iality  then  in  C'ldifornia,  but 
iissci'liiig  that  unless  measures  be 
taken  to  restrict  further  immigra- 
tion, .society  would  be  inodified, 
iind  the  relations  between  capital 
and  laljor  changed.  In  March, 
1874,  Mr.  Booth  was  elected  U.  S. 
senator  by  the  anti-monopolists,  and  accordingly  re- 
.signed  the  govei-norsliip.  He  served  a  full  term  in 
the  senate  (1875-81),  and  returning  to  California  re- 
sumed his  business  life  He  is  called  one  of  Cali- 
fornia's mo.st  successful  and  wealthy  men,  and,  still 
better,  has  ever  had  a  reputation  for  integrity. 

PACHECO,  Bomnaldo,  twelfth  governor  of 
California  (1874-76),  was  born  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
Oct   31,  1831.     His  father  came  from  Giuinajuata, 
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Me.x.,  in  1835  with  Echaudia,  military  governor  of 
Alia  California,  and  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  between 
the  latter  and  Victoria,  who  had  been  apjiointed  in 
Echaudia's  stead,  but  whom  Echaudia  refused  to 
recognize.  The  father  married  Romona  Carillo  of 
San  Diego.  The  son,  Roranaldo,  at  the  age  of  seven 
years  was  sent  to  school  in  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
where  he  remained  until  1843,  forgetting,  in  the 
meantime,  his  native  tongue,  but 
acquiring  English  and  French. 
Later,  on  his  return  home,  he  was 
given  a  private  tutor;  and,  his 
mother  having  married  John  Wil- 
son of  Dundee,  Scotland,  a  sea 
captain,  Romnaldo  was  sent  to 
sea  with  his  tutor  to  learn  navi- 
gation. He  next  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, but  when  the  country 
passed  into  American  hands,  be- 
came a  politician.  In  1853  he 
was  a  member  of  the  state  legis- 
lature, and  in  1855  he  was  elect- 
ed county  judge,  serving  four 
years.  He  was  a  state  senator 
in  1851  and  1861,  and  state  treas- 
urer from  1863  to  1866.  In  1868 
he  was  again  in  the  state  legis- 
lature, and  in  1871  he  was  chosen 
to  the  lieutenant  -  governorship. 
He  became  governor  in  1874  by  the  election  of  Gov. 
Booth  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  held  the  oiflce 
until  1876.  During  the  latter  year  he  was  nom- 
inated for  the  U.  8.  congress  by  the  republicans 
and  received  his  certificate  of  election,  but  was  un- 
seated by  the  house  of  republican  representatives. 
In  1880  and  1883  he  was  re-elected  to  congress,  and 
served  until  1885.  In  the  forty-eighth  congress  he 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  private  land 
claims.  After  the  expiration  of  the  last  term  in 
congress  he  took  up  his  residence  at  San  Luis,  Cal. 
There  he  continued  until  1890,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Harrison  U.  S.  minister  to  the 
republic  of  Central  America.  He  is  regarded  as  a 
man  of  superior  intellect  and  broad  culture. 

IRWIN,  William,  thirteenth  governor  of  Cali- 
fornia (1876-80),  was  born  in  Butler  county,  O. ,  in 
1837.  He  was  graduated  from 
Marietta  college  in  1848.  After 
teaching  for  three  yeais  at  Port 
Gibson,  Miss.,  he  bcciunc  a  tutor 
at  his  alma  mater.  He  then  read 
law  for  a  short  time,  and  after- 
wards priicliced  his  profession  in 
Oregon.  Leaving  Oregon  in  1856 
he  removed  to  Siskiyou  county, 
Cul.,  where  he  was  a  miner,  a  lum- 
berman, and  editor  of  the  "  Yreldi 
Union."  In  1861  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  legislature  as  a  demo- 
crat. He  served  a  second  term  in 
that  body,  and  was  then  its  presi- 
dent, pro  tempore.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  state  .senalc  (1H74), 
and  in  1875  was  chosen  govern- 
iior,  receiving  a  plurality  of  39,587 
over  one  competitor,  and  of  31,- 
047  over  a  second.  He  held  tha  office  until  1880, 
and  then  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Kan 
Francisco.  While  he  was  governor  the  political 
career  of  the  nolcjrious  Dennis  Kearney  began. 
Kearney  was  an  Irisli  dragman,  who  made  his  first 
public  ai)i)ear:uice  in  San  Francisco  at  a  lyceum  for 
self-culture,  and  subsequently  figured  as  a  member 
of  a  committee  to  lay  before  U.  S.  Sciiatoi-  Sargent 
on  Aug.  18,  1877,  ceilain  trade  grievances.  Kearney 
took  the  preliminary  ste])s  to\va]d  organizuigapoliti- 
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cal  party,  which  held  its  first  meeting  on  the  32d,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  "Workingmen's  Trade  and  Labor 
Union."  At  a  gathering  on  Sept.  12th,  his  follow- 
ers resolved  to  abjure  all  existing  parties,  and 
organize  under  the  name  of  "  The  Workingmen's 
Party  of  California,"  with  the  following  obiects: 
The  abolition  of  assessments  on  candidates  for  of- 
fice, the  people  to  own  the  offices,  not  the  incumbent, 
holding  state  and  municipal  officers  to  a  strict  ac- 
count tor  all  their  official  acts;  the  establishment  of 
a  bureau  of  labor  and  statistics;  the  reduction  and 
periodical  regulation  thereafter,  of  the  hours  of 
labor;  and  the  creation  by  the  legislature,  of  a  con- 
vention on  labor,  with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  party  which  was  to  over- 
turn the  government  of  the  state.  Regular  ' '  Saudlot " 
meetings  began  on  the  following  Sunday,  and  at  this 
gathering  Kearney  advised  that  every  workingman 
procure  a  musket,  saying  also  that  a  little  judicious 
hanging  of  capitalists  would  he  iu  order.  He  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  agitation,  and  such  was 
the  alarm  created  by  his  incendiary  speeches  and 
threats,  that  on  Nov.  3,  1877,  he  was  arrested  and 
confined  in  jail.  There  he  remained  about  two 
weeks,  and  then,  upon  his  representations  that  he 
had  been  unfairly  reported,  was  dismissed.  But  he 
again  publicly  assailed  the  police,  the  judges,  and 
the  supervisors,  and  at  a  ward  meeting  a  resolution 
was  passed  that  "If  any  officer  or  leader  in  the 
workingmen's  movement  lagged  behind  or  proved 
recreant  to  his  trust,  he 
should  be  hanged  to  the 
nearest  lamp-post. "  Thanks- 
giving day  tlie  workiugmen 
had  a  parade,  representing 
every  ward  and  trade  in  the 
city,  and  after  resolving  to 
wind  up  the  national  banks, 
dispersed.  Kearney  then 
began  to  push  his  schemes 
in  the  interior  of  the  state, 
and  in  the  principal  towns 
large  numbers  eagerly  list- 
ened to,  and  applauded,  his 
talk.  Dec.  12,  1877,  the 
workiugmen  of  Oakland  sent  a  petition  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  praying  for  the  abrogation 
of  the  Burliugame  treaty  with  China.  .Tan.  3, 1878, 
Kearney  led  several  hundred  unemployed  men  to 
the  city  hall,  to  demand  "work,  bread,  or  a  place  in 
the  county  jail."  Several  times  he  was  arrested 
with  others  of  his  comrades.  Threats  to  blow  up 
the  Pacific  mail  steamship  company's  docks  and 
steamers,  to  drop  dynamite  from  balloons  into  the 
Chinese  quarter,  to  make  infernal  machines,  with 
which  men  might  be  secretly  destroyed,  were  sup- 
plemented by  advice  to  bring  guns  and  bludgeons 
to  the  meetings.  Military  companies  were  formed, 
but  only  those  of  two  wards  in  San  Francisco  were 
able  to  procure  arms.  Jan.  16th  the  incendiaries 
were  again  locked  up,  the  national  guard  called  out, 
and  a  man-of-war  sent  to  pi'ote.ct  the  mail  docks; 
and  the  legislature  at  Sacramento  immediately 
passed  an  act  authorizing  the  arrest  of  incendiary 
speakers,  and  the  dispersal  of  doubtful  assemblages. 
Then  150  workingmen's  delegates  held  a  con- 
vention in  San  Francisco  county,  which  lasted  sev- 
eral days.  Soon  afterward,  iu  the  Alameda  election, 
they  claimed  to  have  secured  a  state  senator,  and  a 
state  central  committee  was  formed  The  organiza- 
tion was  strong  enough  by  this  time  to  become  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  politics  of  the  state,  Kearney 
assumed  the  air  of  a  potentate.  He  was  next  invited 
during  the  spring  of  1878  to  the  eastern  states, 
where  he  went.  His  star  drooped  thereafter,  and  his 
movement,  which  had  drawn  more  or  less  attention 
to  itself  throughout  this  country,  came  to  naught. 


Subsequently  he  figured  as  an  inmate  of  the  house 
of  correction  in  San  Francisco.  In  September, 
1878,  a  state  constitutional  convention  was  called 
which  sat  for  156  working  days,  and  made 
sundry  changes  in  that  in.strument.  Tlie  changes 
were  usually  esteemed  as  the  more  or  less  direct  re- 
sult of  the  Kearney  agitation.  This  constitution 
was  adopted  in  the  state  by  a  majority  of  10,820 
votes,  out  of  a  total  cast  of  145,088.  It  went  into 
operation  July  4,  1879.  Gov.  Irwin  died  at  San 
Francisco  March  15,  1886. 

PEBKINS,  George  Clement,  fourteenth  gov- 
ernor of  California  (1880-83),  was  born  in  Kennebunk- 
port.  Me.,  Aug.  23,  1839.  His  early  boyhood  was 
spent  on  a  farm,  with  such  opportunities  for  an  edu- 
cation as  the  district  schools  in  the  neighborhood  af- 
forded, their  deficiencies  making  them  more  remark- 
able than  their  excellencies.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
he  ran  away  to  sea,  a  common  thing  with  New  Eng- 
land boys  at  that  period.  The  youngster  shipped  as 
cabin  boy  on  the  Golden  Eagle,  to  New  Orleans.  He 
did  not  want  to  go  home  after  his  first  trip,  but  perse- 
vered in  the  path  marked  out  for  himself,  and  made 
seven  voyages  to  the  Old  World  as  a  sailor  boy, 
visiting  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  France,  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Russia  After  his  return  home  he  at- 
tended the  district  school  for  six  months.  While 
yet  not  fifteen  years  old,  he  again 
sailed  for  New  Orleans,  where  he 
had  an  attack  of  yellow  fever. 
Upon  his  recovery,  he  made 
three  more  voyages  to  Europe: 
from  New  Orleans,  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick  to  Cork,  Ireland. 
The  men  mutinied  on  the  last 
voyage,  and  so  well  advanced 
had  the  young  man  become  in 
seamanship  tliat  the  officers  placed 
him  at  the  wheel.  The  mutiny 
being  suppressed,  the  ship  re- 
turned to  port.  While  on  the 
last  trip  he  heard  from  an  old  sail- 
or remarkable  tales  of  the  golden 
glories  of  California.  He  shipped 
before  the  mast,  although  but  six- 
teen years  of  age,  on  the  clipper 
ship  Galatea,  and  sailing  around 
Cape  Horn,  landed  in  Sau  Fran 
Cisco  in  the  autumn  of  1855  His 
resources  were  few,  but  his  enterprise  and  ambition 
great.  A  few  days  after  arrival,  he  went  to  Sacra- 
mento by  schooner,  thence  to  Oroville,  nearly  100 
miles  distant,  walking  all  the  way.  He  engaged  in 
mining  for  alsout  two  years,  but,  meeting  with  poor 
success,  foimd  employment  in  teaming  and  lumber- 
ing. The  work  was  hard  and  remuneration  small, 
with  little  chance  of  improvement,  and  he  sought 
employment  as  poi'ter  in  a  store.  He  was  soon  ad- 
vanced to  be  a  clerk  in  the  establishment,  then  a 
partner,  and  finally  became  proprietor,  engaging,  be- 
sides, in  banking,  milling,  miuiug,  and  sheep-raising. 
Duiiug  a  flood  in  1862,  he  made  a  perilous  voyage 
in  a  skiff  from  Oroville  to  Marysville,  where  he  char- 
tered a  steamer  for  the  relief  of  his  fellow-townsmen. 
His  popularity  became  such  that  in  1868  he  was 
elected  state  senator,  and  at  the  close  of  his  term  of 
four  years,  was  re-elected,  and  served  another  four 
years.  He  declined  a  renomination,  removing  soon 
afterward  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  became  a  stock- 
holdSr  in  the  Pacific  coast  steamship  company.  He 
held  a  leading  position  among  the  merchants  of  the 
city,  being  president  of  their  Merchants'  exchange  for 
several  years.  He  was  elected  governor  of  the  state 
in  1879  as  a  republican,  on  a  platform  which  opposed 
the  policy  which  had  brought  about  the  adoption  of 
the  new  constitution,  his  plurality  being  21,000. 
The  Chinese  question  was  also  prominent  in  the  can- 
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vass,  and  in  San  Francisco,  out  of  40,359  votes,  only 
239  were  given  for  allowing  the  Chinese  to  remain 
iu  the  country.  This  election  was  the  last  held  in 
the  state  in  odd-numbered  years,  the  new  constitu- 
tion ordering  that  the  term  of  the  first  officers  chosen 
after  its  adoption,  should  be  one  year  shorter  than 
those  which  had  been  fixed  by  law,  in  order  to  bring 
elections  in  the  even-muubered  years.  Gov.  Perkins 
filled  out  his  term  according  to  this  provision,  and 
then  continued  his  active  participation  in  his  busi- 
ness enterprises.  His  firm,  Goodall,  Perkins  & 
Co.,  have  the  management  of  about  thirty  steam- 
ships plying  on  tlie  Pacific  coast  from  Alaska  on  the 
north  to  Central  America  on  the  south.  Mr.  Per- 
kins is  also  a  director  in  the  First  national  bank  of 
San  Francisco,  and  a  director  in  several  banks  iu 
interior  cities  of  California,  and  extensively  engaged 
in  farming  and  various  mining  enterprises.  lie  is  a 
member  of  a  large  number  of  societies,  lodges,  and 
other  associations,  and  in  many  has  reached  a  high 
rank.  He  is  also  connected  with  many  charitable 
and  beuevolent  associations,  especially  with  the 
Boys'  and  Girls'  aid  society,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent eight  yeai's.  He  was  jDresident  for  two  years  of 
the  Art  association,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Pacific- 
Union,  Bohemian  and  Athenian  clubs  He  served 
as  president  of  the  Merchants'  exchange  in  1878,  and  ■ 
was  again  elected  president  iu  1889,  holding  the  ~ 
position  at  this  date  (1893).  He  has  been  for  several 
years  a  trustee  of  the  Academy  of  sciences,  a  trustee 
of  the  State  mining  bureau,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
State  institute  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  at 
Berkeley.  He  was  married  in  Oroville  in  1864,  and 
has  a  family  of  three  sous  and  four  daughters.  As 
a  public  speaker  he  is  forcible,  pleasing,  and  con- 
vincing. He  expends  much  money  in  charities,  and 
has  never  been  known  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  calls 
of  benevolence.  He  is  courteous,  cheerful  and 
genial,  and  adverse  to  pretensions — "a  typical  Cali- 
fornian  imported  from  New  England."    ' 

STONEMAN,    George,  soldier,   and  fifteenth 

governor  of  California  (1883-87),  was  born  at  Busti, 
hautauqua  county,  N  Y.,  Aug.  8,  1833.  He  was 
educated  at  Jamestown  academy,  and  at  West  Point, 
where  lie  was  graduated  in  1846, 
and  enteied  the  1st  dragoons,  pie 
served  iii  the  Mexican  war  under 
Capt.  Philip  Kearny.  He  acted 
as  quartermaster  at  Santa  Fe, 
and  was  sent,  in  1847,  to  Cali- 
fornia with  Capt,  A,  J.  Smith's 
command,  remaining  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  until  1857,  in  Oregon, 
Arizona  and  California,  and  be- 
coming aide -de  camp  to  Gen. 
"Wool.  In  1855  he  became  a  cap- 
tain in  the  35th  U.  S.  cavalry,  and, 
shortly  after,  was  transferred  to 
Texas,wbere  he  was  in  command 
of  Fort  Brown  when  the  civil  war 
broke  out.  He  refused  to  surren- 
der to  Gen. Twiggs,  and  managed 
to  seize  a  steamer  and  escape  with 
his  command.  He  reached  New  York  in  April,  1861, 
and  on  May  9tli  was  made  major  of  the  1st  cavalry, 
served  with  distinction  in  the  campaign  in  Virginia, 
and  was  made  brigadier-general  and  cliief  of  cavalry 
of  tlie  army  of  the  Potomac  After  tiie  evacuation 
of  Yorktown  by  the  Confederates  bis  cavalry  and 
artillery  did  effective  work  in  pursuing  them,  and 
thus  brought  on  the  battle  of  William.sburg,  May  5, 
lSf,o      Uq  (oqIj  command  of  Gen.  Philip  Kearny's 


Fredericksburg  on  the  following  Dec.  13th.  He  was 
active  iu  raids  as  leader  of  a  corps  of  cavalry  in 
April  and  May,  1863.  On  the  reorganization  of  the 
armies  operating  against  Richmond  by  Gen.  Grant, 
Gen.  Stoneman  was  appointed  to  a  cavalry  corps  iu 
the  department  of  the  Ohio;  was  engaged  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign  in  May  to  July,  186?;  led  a  raid 
for  the  capture  of  Macon  and  Andersouville,  and  the 
liberation  of  prisoners,  but  was  himself  captured, 
and  instead  of  entering  Anderson  ville  as  a  conqueror. 


18G 


division  after  tlie  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  suc- 
ceeded Gen.  Heintzelman  as  commander  of  the  3d 
army  corps  Nov.  15,  1863,  was  promoted  major- 
general  Nov.  29,  1862,  and  commanded  his  corps  at 


he  went  into  the  stockade  as  a  prisoner,  and  there 
remained  from  July  31st  until  Oct.  37th.  He  led  a 
raid  in  southwestern  Virginia  in  December,  1864; 
commanded  the  district  of  east  Tennessee  in  Febru- 
ary and  March,  1865,  and,  during  the  weeks  imme- 
mediatcly  succeeding,  led  an  expedition  to  Asheville, 
N.  C.  He  was  in  several  engagements  in  North 
Carolina,  notably  the  Saltville  raid,  which  was  cine 
of  the  brilliant  closing  events  of  the  war.  While 
continuing  ou  his  North  Carolina  raid,  which  ended 
at  Salisbury,  a  Confederate  prison  camp,  he  entered 
Jonesboro'  Apr.  18th,  where  he  received  the  news 
of  Lee's  surrender.  All  this  time  the  ranks  of  a 
secret  organization  in  Floyd  and  Wythe  counties  had 
been  increasing  in  numbers  by  the  enlistment  of  dis- 
charged soldiers  from  Leo's  disbanded  army.  When 
the  news  arrived  that  Stoneman  and  his  cavalry 
would  pass  through  Floyd  county  on  his  way  to 
Washington,  wiser  and  older  heads  tried  to  prevail 
on  the  young  enthusiasts  to  abandon  their  plan  of 
revenge,  but  with  apparently  little  or  no  effect.  On 
May  18th,  Stoneman,  with  6,000  cavalry  and  10,000 
infantry  and  twenty-three  guns,  started  on  a  100-mile 
march  over  the  moimtains  to  the  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee railroad,  at  Christiauburg,  to  embark  for 
Washington,  Mounted  couriers  of  Floyd  county's 
little  army  were  despatched  to  inform  recruits  in  out- 
lying districts  of  the  movements  of  .Stoneman'sarmy, 
and  to  notify  them  to  gather  at  Floyd  Court-Honso 
under  arms.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  promoters 
of  the  scheme  to  fire  from  ambush,  and  harass  the 
Northerners  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles  on  each  side 
of  the  town.  Early  in  the  morning  of  May  22d  200 
ex  Confederate  soldiers  and  recruits  had  arrived  at 
the  town.  As  the  day  advanced,  and  no.  new  arri- 
vals were  reported,  they  became  disheartened,  and 
desertions  were  numerous.  Another  hour  passed, 
and  tlie  advance  guard  of  Stoneman's  army  was  re- 
ported within  ten  miles  of  Floyd  Court-House.  By 
the  time  the  information  was  received,  about  100 
men — all  that  remained  of  the  bold  band — were  con- 
(tealcd  along  the  highway.  But  as  soon  as  the 
Federal  column  hove  in  sight,  the  self-appointed 
protectors  of  Floyd  county  deserted,  e.vcept  three 
Virginians,  who  "had  planned  to  lead  the  Floyd 
county  army  in  attacking  the  Federal  troops.  Mad- 
dened by  the  departure  of  the  200  who  had  pledged 
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themselves  to  aid  in  striking  the  final  blow  at  tlie 
hated  troops,  the  three  men  boldly  advanced  to  meet 
the  great  army  of  Stoneman  with  as  little  fear  as  did 
David  to  battle  with  the  mighty  host  of  the  Philis- 
tines. When  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  front  of 
the  column,  they  entered  a  field  thickly  grown  with 
bushes.  The  march  of  the  three  men  was  watched 
with  interest  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  had 
turned  out  in  full  force  to  see  the  army  pass.  They 
had  no  idea  the  boasts  of  the  men  were  more  than 
idle  threats.  After  entering  the  field,  Bordunix,  the 
leader,  halted  his  followers,  and,  greatly  to  the 
amusement  of  the  Federal  troops,  put  them  through 
drill.  Finally,  Bordunix  gave  the  order  to  aim,  and 
then  to  fire.  The  amazement  of  the  Federalists  can 
be  imagined  when  two  of  their  number  fell,  seri- 
ously wounded.  Before  they  had  fully  recovered 
from  their  surprise,  another  volley  was  fired,  wound- 
ing others.  The  three  men  hastily  retreated.  The 
army  moved  forward,  and  a  mile  from  town  was 
again  fired  upon.  The  order  was  given  to  capture 
the  men  alive,  and  they  were  charged  by  at  least 
500  men,  but  were  not  taken,  as  they  knew  the 
rough  country  well.  Another  mile,  and  three  more 
Federal  soldiers  fell.  Two  miles  further  on,  three 
others  fell.  The  three  avengers  hastened  forward 
and  found  concealment  in  a  gi-aveyard  beside  the 
highway.  Here  they  waited  again  for  Stoneman's 
army.  The  troops  were  ordered  to  fire  if  another 
assault  was  made.  Suddenly,  for  the  fifth  time,  the 
crack  of  three  rifles  was  heard,  and  the  roar  of  500 
muskets  answered  it.  The  mad  Virginians  fell,  rid- 
dled with  bullets,  and  were  buried  where  they  fell. 
This  was  the  last  blood  shed  in  the  civil  war.  On 
July  28,  1866,  Gen.  Stoneman  became  colonel  of  the 
21st  infantry,  and  was  brevetted  colonel,  brigadier 
and  major-general  for  gallant  conduct.  On  Aug. 
16,  1871,  he  retired  from  the  army  and  returned  to 
California.  He  served  as  a  railroad  commissioner 
for  six  years — first  by  appointment  by  the  governor 
of  California,  then  by  election  of  the  people.  In 
1883  he  was  elected  governor  by  the  democratic 
party,  holding  oflice  1883-87.  During  his  admin- 
istration the  state  tax  rate  was  lower  than  it  had 
ever  been  in  the  history  of  California. 

BABTLETT,  Washingtoii,  sixteenth  governor 
of  California  (1887),  was  born  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Feb. 
39,  1834,  the  eldest  son  of  Cosam  E.  and  Sarah  E. 
Bartlett.  His  ancestors  on  his  father's  side  came 
from  England  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  settled  in  the  village  of  Newbury,  Mass.  His 
great-grandfather,  Stephen  Bartlett,  eldest  brother 
•  of  Josiah  Bartlett,  governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
signer  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  etc.,  ob- 
tained a  large  grant  of  land  in  the  province  of  New 
Hampshire,  comprising  a  considerable  part  of  what 
is  now  Grafton  county,  and  migrated  thither  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  witli  his  family  and  a 
colony  composed  of  his  neighbors  from  the  villages 
of  Newbury,  Newburyport  and  Amesbury.  Cosam 
Emir  Bartlett,  born  in  Bath,  N.  H.,  was  a  student 
at  Dartmouth  college,  and  obtained  a  license  to 
practice  law,  and  soon  afterward  went  South,  set- 
tling at  first  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  he  married. 
The  youth  of  Wasliington  Bartlett  was  passed  in 
Georgia  and  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  where  he  obtained 
a  fair  education,  mostly  in  private  schools,  as  fifty 
years  ago  the  common-school  system  was  introduced 
in  only  a  few  of  the  southern  states.  In  November. 
1849,  he  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and 
immediately  engaged  in  the  printing  business,  and 
published  the  first  book  printed  in  California—"  Cali- 
fornia as  It  Is  and  as  It  May  Be:  A  Guide  to  the 
Gold  Region  "  (1849).  In  January,  1850,  he  started 
the  "Daily  Journal  of  Commerce,"  and  vigorously 
advocated  the  "  Compromise  Measures"  of  1850,  in- 
IV.— 8. 


eluding  the  admission  of  California  as  a  state.  He 
was  a  leader  in  the  uprising  of  1856,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "  Vigilance  Committee  "  and  captain  of 
an  artillery  company  composed  of  "Vigilantes." 
He  was  elected  county  clerk  of  San  Francisco  county 
in  1859  and  thrice  re-elected;  was  chosen  state  sen- 
ator in  1873  and  served  four  years.  In  1882  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  and  again  in 
1884,  serving  two  full  terms.  As 
chief  magistrate  of  this  city  he 
won  great  distinction  by  his  abil- 
ity, firmness  and  courage,  par- 
ticularly in  the  administration  of 
its  finances,  and  in  allaying  the 
discontent  and  turbulent  spirit 
aroused  by  Dennis  Kearney,  the 
famous  agitator,  which  for  a  time 
seriously  threatened  the  peace 
and  good  order  not  only  of  the 
city  but  the  state.  In  1886  lie 
was  chosen  governor  of  Califor- 
nia although,  most  of  the  candi- 
dates on  the  democratic  ticket, 
including  the  candidate  for  lieu- 
tenant-governor, were  defeated. 
He  was  inaugurated  on  Jan.  8, 
1887,  and  held  office  until  his 
death.  Gov.  Bartlett  for  nearly 
forty  years  was  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  California  life — in  its  politics  and  busi- 
ness enterprises,  and  exercised  great  influence  in 
shaping  the  history  of  the  state.  His  death  was 
generally  regretted,  and  the  demonstrations  of  re- 
spect upon  the  occasion  of  his  funeral  have  never 
been  equaled  in  California.  All  business  was  sus- 
pended throughout  the  state,  and  eveiy  city,  town 
and  hamlet  was  represented  by  delegations  of  citi- 
zens. Although  successful  in  business  enterprises, 
he  never  allowed  his  fortune  to  accumulate  beyond 
1100,000,  nor  his  private  expenses  to  exceed  $200 
per  month — the  excess  was  systematically  devoted  to 
charity  and  assisting  relatives  and  friends.  He  was 
never  married,  and  died  Sept.  12,  1887. 

WATERMAN,  Robert  Whitney,  seventeenth 
governor  of  California  (1887-91)  was  born  at  Fair- 
field, N.  Y.,  Dec.  15,  1826.  His  father  was  a  mer- 
chant, who  died  when  Robert  was  a  child.  Then 
the  boy  was  trained  and  educated  under  the  care 
of  his  brothers  at  .Sycamore,  111.  He  was  clerk  in 
a  country  store  until  1846,  when  he  entered  mer- 
cantile life  on  his  own  account  at  Belvidere,  111. 
In  1850  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Geneva, 
111.,  and  the  same  year  went  to  California,  where 
for  about  two  years  he  followed  mining  on  Feather 
river.  Returning  to  Ilhnois,  he  published  at  Wil- 
mington the  "Independent,"  a  weekly  journal,  be- 
sides giving  his  attention  to  several  business  enter- 
prises. In  1854,  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  Lyman 
Turnbull,  Owen  Lovejoy,  Richard  Yates,  and 
David  Davis,  he  helped  to  found  the  republican 
party  in  Illinois,  and  in  1856-58  he  canvassed  the 
state  in  its  behalf  during  the  Fremont  campaign, 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States  senatorial  contest 
between  Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. In  1873  he  went  again  to  California,  settling 
in  San  Bernardino  in  1874.  There  he  discovered 
and  developed  silver  mines,  in  what  is  known  as 
the  "C'alceo  district"  of  San  Bernardino  county. 
Other  mining  enterprises  of  his  were  highly  suc- 
cessful, and  he  became,  as  well,  an  extensive  land- 
owner. He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  work  of 
developing  the  railroad  system  of  California,  and 
is  chief  owner  of  the  Stonewall  gold  mine  in  San 
Diego  county,  and  is  president  of  the  San  Diego, 
Guyanaca  and  eastern  railway.  He  was  elected 
lieutenant-governor  of  California  in  1887,  and  when 
Gov.  Bartlett  died,  Lieut. -Gov.  Waterman  succeeded 
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to  the  governorship,  his  term  expiring  Jan.  1,  1891. 
During  his  administration  irrigation  in  the  state  en- 
couragingly progressed  under  favorable  legislation. 
Bancroft  says:  "Although  not  marked  by  any 
special  features,  the  administration  of  Gov  Water- 
man gave  general  satisfaction  to  the  public,  and  in 
his  message  are  many  excellent  suggestions  and  re- 
marks." At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  returned 
to  his  liome  in  Sau  Bernardino,  Cal.,  where  he  con- 
tinues to  reside. 

MABKHAM,  Henry  Harrison,  eighteenth 
governor  of  California  (1891-95),  vras  born  at  Wil- 
mington, Essex  CO.,  N.Y.,  Nov.  16,  1841.  He  vpas  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  and  at  Wheeler's  Acad- 
emy, Vermont.  In  1861  he  removed 
to  Wisconsin,  -where  he  enlisted  in 
the  Federal  army.  During  Slier- 
man's  marcli  to  the  sea  he  was  dis- 
abled by  a  shell  wound  in  tlie  hip, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  never 
entirely  recovered.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  settled  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  where  he  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was 
also  admitted  to  practice  in  the 
U.  S.  courts.  In  1878,  owing  to  ill- 
health,  he  removed  to  Pasadena, 
Cal.,  where  he  became  interested  in 
quartz  mining.  He  was  president 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Furniture 
^.  Co.,    and   a  director  of    the  Los 

^'2/^//  "  /9  Angeles  National  Bank,  the  San 
y% /ft^'U%^-^ei^l<iUw  Gabriel  Valley  Bank,  and  the  South- 
ern California  Oil  Supply  Co.  In 
1884  Mr.  Markham  was  elected  to  congress  by  the 
Republicans  in  a  district  ordinarily  Democratic  by 
2,800  majority,  and  was  unanimously  renominated, 
but  declined.  He  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
national  soldiers'  homes  of  the  United  States,  and 
performed  his  services  without  compensation.  In 
1890  he  received  the  Republican  nomination  for  gov- 
ernor in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Representative  W.  W. 
Morrow,  his  principal  opponent,  was  endorsed  by 
the  national  administration.  Mr.  Markhara  was 
elected  by  a  plurality  of  10,000.  The  platform  on 
which  he  was  nominated  favored  arbitration  in  labor 
controversies;  asked  that  Chinese  immigration  be  re- 
stricted perpetually ;  favored  large  national  appropri- 
ations for  California  harbors  ;  called  for  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  against  pools  and  trusts,  and  endorsed 
the  silver  law.  During  his  administration  laws  were 
enacted  against  the  immigration  of  Chinese;  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working  man,  and  for  the  purity  of 
elections.     He  resides  at  Pasadena,  Cal. 

BUDD,  James  Herbert,  nineteenth  governor 
of  California  (1895-99),  was  born  in  Janesville,  Wis., 
May  18,  1851,  son  of  Joseph  H.  and  Lucinda  M. 
(Aslie)  Budd,  both  natives  of  New  York  state. 
When  a  cliild  he  removed  witli  his  parents  to  Stock- 
ton, Cal.,  where  he  received  his  preparatory  educa- 
tion. He  was  graduated  at  tlie  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1873,  where  he  had  sliown  the  greatest  in- 
dustry and  ability  in  study.  He  tlien  returned  to 
Stockton,  and  studied  for  the  law  in  the  office  of  his 
father,  who  was  a  prominent  attorney  in  San  Joaquin 
county,  and  who  subsequently  was  superior  judge 
of  the  state  in  that  county.  He  pursued  his  study 
of  the  law  with  the  same  diligence  and  earnestness 
as  in  college,  and  upon  his  admission  to  the  bar,  in 
1874,  he  was  already  noted  for  his  scholarship  and 
ability,  lie  at  once  entered  upon  a  successful  prac- 
tice. He  early  took  an  interest  in  politics,  and  was 
nominated  fur  several  offices  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  but  failed  of  election.  In  1882  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  congress,  and  although  the  re-election  of 
Horace  F.  Page  seemed  assured,  he  received  20,219 


votes  out  of  40,030.  His  career  in  congress  was 
both  acceptable  and  efficient,  but  the  climate  of 
Washington  affected  his  health,  and  he  declined  a 
renomination.  Returning  to  Stockton  he  resumed 
his  law  practice.  He  served  as  police  and  fij'e  com- 
missioner, trustee  of  the  public  library,  and  member 
of  the  board  of  freeholders  for  drafting  the  city 
charter.  His  popularity  and  reputation  were  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  in  1894  he  was  nominated 
for  governor  of  California,  and  was  elected  by  an 
overwhelming  Democratic  majority.  Gov.  Budd's 
administration  was  one  of  the  most  beneficial  and 
popular  that  the  state  ever  had.  He  gave  his  entire 
time  to  the  performance  of  his  duties,  and  personally 
visited  and  inspected  all  public  institutions  that 
came  within  his  official  purview.  During  his  term 
the  state  constitution  was  amended  so  as  to  require 
voters  to  be  able  to  write  their  own  names  and  to 
read  the  constitution  in  English;  a  new  banking  act 
was  passed,  and  laws  were  made  in  aid  of  the  dairy 
industry  and  to  prohibit  adulteration  of  drugs,  foods 
and  drinks.  He  signed  a  bill  appropriating  $350,000 
toward  the  founding  of  the  "affiliated  colleges"; 
and  the  legislature  in  approving  his  administration 
said:  "The  tax  rate  of  1896  was  the  lowest  in  the 
history  of  the  state,  and  that  of  1897  and  1898  would 
have  been  still  lower  if  valuation  had  not  been  de- 
creased." Gov.  Budd  was  married,  in  1873,  to  Inez 
A.,  daughter  of  Marcus  A.  Merrill,  of  Stockton, 
Cal.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  he  retired  to  his 
home  in  Stockton,  where  he  is  actively  engaged  in 
his  profession. 

GAGE,  Henry  Tiflft,  lawyer  and  twentieth 
governor  of  California  (1899-  ),  was  born  near 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  25,  1853,  son  of  D.  C.  and 
Catherine  (  )  Gage.     During  his  infancy 

his  parents  removed  to  East  Saginaw,  Mich. ,  where 
his  father  entered  the  practice  of  law  and  became 
judge  of  the  state  circuit  court.  He  was  educated 
in  private  schools  in  Michigan,  and  after  spending 
several  years  in  California  he  commenced  the  study 
of  law  in  his  father's  office.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1873,  practiced  for  two  years  in  Michigan, 
and  then  located  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  where  he 
rapidly  forged  to  the  front  and  earned  an  estab- 
lished reputation  as  a  careful  and  well-grounded 
attorney.  In  1888  he  was  a  delegate-at-large  to  the 
Republican  national  convention,  where  he  made  the 
speech  seconding  the  nomination  of  Levi  P.  Morton 
for  the  vice-presidency.  Pres.  Harrison  appointed 
him  in  1891  to  conduct  the  prosecution  of  the  Itata 
crew,  but  he  declined  on  account  of  his  conviction 
of  the  government's  error  in  the  matter.  The  same 
conscientious  regard  for  right  and  justice  has  per- 
vaded all  his  dealings,  causing  liim  to  refuse  retain- 
ment  in  any  such  cases  as  mortgage  foreclosures  on 
a  dwelling  or  private  property.  In  1898  he  was 
nominated  on  the  Republican  ticket  for  governor  of 
the  state  of  California,  and  he  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority.  During  hfs  administration  the  office  of 
state  veterinarian  was  created,  and  a  law  was  en- 
acted making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  desecrate  the 
United  States  flag  by  printing  on  it  or  attaching  to 
it  any  advertisement.  Gov.  Gage  is  largely  inter- 
ested in  California  real  estate,  and  owns  a  ranch  of 
1,100  acres  near  Los  Angeles.  His  residence  is  on  his 
farm  of  about  200  acres,  situated  on  the  San  Gabriel 
rivei',  about  eight  miles  from  the  city,  and  he  there 
maintains  an  extensive  stock  of  finely-bred  horses, 
besides  devoting  large  tracts  to  the  cultivation  of 
oranges,  grapes  and  walnuts.  Personally  Gov.  Gage 
is  a  most  agreeable  companion — witty,  kindly-man- 
nered and  an  inimitable  raconteur.  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  1880,  to  Fanny,  daughter  of  John  Rains,  of 
Los  Angeles,  a  pioneer  of  southern  California,  and 
they  have  five  children — three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 
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LABKIN,  John,  first  president  of  the  College 
of  St.  Francis Xavier(  1849-50).  (See  Vol,  II.,  p.  265.) 

RYAN,  John,  Roman  Catholic  priest  and  sec- 
ond president  of  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xav\er 
(1850-56),  was  born  in  Ireland,  June  24,  1810,  and 
after  receiving  a  good  education  in  his  native  place, 
while  still  a  youth  emigrated  to  America.  Feeling 
that  he  had  a  religious  vocation,  he  began  the  study 
of  theology,  and  subsequently  made  application  for 
admission  to  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  Jesuit  fa- 
thers were  then  stationed  at  Bardstowu,  Ky.  Mr. 
Ryan  entered  the  novitiate  there  on  Sept.  7,  1839. 
He  was  ordained  priest  in  1845,  and  a  year  later  went 
witli  the  Jesuit  fathers  to  St.  John's  college,  Ford- 
ham,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  two  years,  teaching 
literature  and  attending  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 
Catholics  of  Yonkers,  Dobbs  Ferry  and  other  places 
on  the  Hudson  river.  In  1849  Father  Ryan  was 
sent  to  New  York,  where  he  assisted  Father  Larkin 
in  the  difficult  work  of  founding  a  college.  When 
Father  Larkin  left  for  Europe,  Father  Ryan  suc- 
ceeded him  as  president  of  the  college.  He  contin- 
ued the  search  foi'  a  suitable  location,  and  after 
some  time  purchased  the  property  in  West  Fifteenth 
street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues,  where  the 
college  now  stands.  To  enable  Father  Ryan  to  cover 
the  necessary  outlay  for  the  new  building,  Father 
Maldonado,  a  distinguished  professor  of  theology, 
consented  to  accompany  Father  De  Luynes  on  a  tour 
through  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to  the 
charity  of  the  Catholics  of  that  country.  The  two 
fathers  started  in  November,  1850,  provided  with 
letters  of  introduction  to  leading  Mexican  gentle- 
men, both  clerical  and  secular,  and  during  the  four- 
teen months  of  Father  Maldonado's  sojourn  there, 
by  his  polished  manners  and  engaging  disposition 
he  succeeded  in  winning  all  hearts,  and  both  clergy 
and  laity  responded  with  true  Catholic  liberality  to 
his  appeal  in  favor  of  this  distant  charity.  Besides 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  paintings,  vestrnents, 
and  sacred  vessels  were  donated,  and  for  this  timely 
aid  the  Jesuit  fathers  of  New  York  owe  a  lasting 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Mexican  Catholics.  About 
two  years  were  employed  in  the  erection  of  the  col- 
lege, and  on  Nov.  25,  1850,  the  former  students  of 
the  School  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  entered  their 
new  and  commodious"  abode.  In  making  the  transi- 
tion, however,  both  school  and  church  lost  their  old 
name,  and,  at  the  request  of  Archbishop  Hughe.s, 
were  placed  under  the  patronage  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier;  the  college  and  church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
thus  germinatin;;,  as  it  were,  from  the  Holy  Name  of 
Jesus.  The  college  opened  with  about  250  students. 
The  new  buildini;  was  a  plain,  substantial  edifice 


(see  illustration);  it  was  torn  down  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  present  church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 
During  Father  Ryan's  term  of  office  he  enlarged  the 
college  property  by  the  purchase  of  three  lotsin  Fif- 
teenth street,  and  three  in  Sixteenth  street,  forwhich 
he  paid  $13,000.  He  built  the  present  parochial 
school  on  Nineteenth  street,  and  was  instrumental 
in  securing  the  "Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart"  as 
teachers.  Father  Ryan  was  noted  for  an  unlimited 
capacity  for  work,  intense  activity  and  untiring  en- 
ergy; no  obstacles  seemed  to  deter  him  from  the  ac- 
complishment of  any  work  he  had  to  perform.  He 
was  a  good  preacher,  his  sermons  being  character- 
ized for  solidity  and  strength.  He  died  at  the  Church 
of  thelmmaculate  Conception,  New  York  city,  in  1861 . 
DBISCOIi,  Michael,  Roman  Catholic  priest  and 
third  president  of  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
(1856-60),  was  born  in  Ireland  May  7,  1805.  His 
studies,  though  including  a  thorough  course  in  Eng- 
lish, did  not  extend  far  into  Latin  and  Greek  litera- 
ture. For  some  years  he  devoted  himself  to  artistic 
stone-cutting,  and  he  became  such  an  adept  in  that 
line  that  his  services  were  eagerly  secured.  Michael 
Driscol  soon  decided  to  emigrate  to  America,  and 
secured  employment  as  a  stone-cutter  at  Nazareth, 
near  Bardstown,  Ky.,  on  a  building  which  was  con- 
sidered grand  in  those  primitive  days.  It  was  while 
there  that  young  Driscol  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Father  Charles  De  Luynes,  at  that  time  professor  in 
St.  Joseph's  college,  Bardstown,  and  assistant  piiest 
to  Rev.  M.  J.  Spalding,  afterward  archbishop  of 
Baltimore.  Noticing  somethmg  unusual  in  the 
young  man  Father  De  Luynes  became  interested  in 
liim,  and  was  soon  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he 
had  a  vocation  foi'  the  priesthood.  He  sought  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Driscol,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  as  soon  as  he  could  honorably  close  the  contract 
on  which  he  was  then  engaged,  he  entered  St.  Mary's 
college,  then  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuit  fathers. 
He  subsequently  applied  for  admission  in  the  Jesuit 
order,  but,  that  he  might  have  time  to  revieAv  his 
studies,  his  admission  into  the  novitiate  was  delayed 
imtil  Sept.  15,  1839.  Two  years  later  his  friend, 
Father  De  Luynes,  also  entered  the  order.  After 
completing  the  required  course  of  studies,  Mr.  Dris- 
col was  ordained  a  priest,  aud  in  August.  1846,  was 
sent  to  St.  John's  colk\^e,  Fordhain,  N.  Y.  He  was 
at  once  appointed  by  Bishop  Hughes  president  of  the 
Diocesan  seminary,  and,  after  serving  in  that  capac- 
ity one  year,  was,  in  1847,  delegated  with  T'atliers 
Dumeri  and  Scliianski  to  Montreal,  Canada,  to  at- 
tend to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  emigrants,  dying 
there  in  great  numbers  from  ship-fever.  The  three 
fathei'S  contracted  the  dread  disease,  and  onlj'  Fa- 
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tber  Di-iscol  escaped  -with  his  life.     Upon  Iiis  rocov- 
erv,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Sulpiciiins,  he  was 
appoiuled  rector  of  Si.  Patrick's  jiarish,  Montreal.  In 
1856  he  succeeded  Father  John  Kyaii  as  president  of 
theC'ollegeof  St.  Francis  Xavier,  New  York  city.  Fa- 
ther Driscol  was  a  remarkable  pulpit  orator,  and  dur- 
ing- his  term  of  office  was  one  of  the  regular  jireachers 
inlhe  church  connected  with  tlic  college,  ahvaj'S  at- 
tracting large  audiences  by  his  well-known  power  of 
oratory.     He  could  move  his  audience  at  will,  and 
frequently  during  his  sermons  not  a  dry  eye  would 
be  seen  in  the  cluu-ch.     ills  eloquence  was  tender, 
pleading,  arid  jjathetic.     His  term  of  office  as  presi- 
dent havimr  expired.  Father  Driscol  was  made  pas- 
tor of  the  ciuirch.     The  Jesuits  are  appointed  to  the 
ofHce  of  presidents  of  colleges  by  the  White  pope, 
as  the  general  of  the  order  is  called,  and  the  term  of 
office  is  three  years,  though  sometimes  it  is  deemed 
expedient,  in  "the  interest  of  the  college,  to  extend 
the  teiuire  of  office  another  term.     After  resigning 
the  pastorate  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  church,  Father 
Driscol  was  assigned  to  missionary  service,  during 
which  time  he  gave  several  .spiritual  relreuts  to  the 
clergy  of  different  dioceses.     In  August,  1868,   he 
was  appointed  pastoi  of  St.  Joseph's  church,  Troy, 
N.  Y.  During  his  incumbency  lie  built  St.  Michael's 
church,  outside  of  Troy.    Fatlier  Driscol  was  relieved 
from  the  burdens  of  office  in  1876,  and  spent  the  re- 
maining years  of  his  life  in  retirement  at  St.  John's 
college.    He  died  at  Fordham,  N.  Y.,  March  4, 1880. 
SUBTHALIiEK,    Joseph,     Roman   Catholic 
priest  and  fourth  president  of  the  College  of  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier  (1860-63),  was  born  at 
Ste.  Marie  au  Migue,  Alsace,  Nov. 
38,  1819.     He  studied  at  the  Lycee 
of  Strasburg,  where  he  attracted 
much  attention,  both  by  his  ability 
and  correct  life.    After  completing 
the  course  at  the  Lycee  he  was 
awarded  the  degree  of  B.A.  by  the 
University  of  Paris.     He  next  en- 
tered the  Seminary  of  Strasburg, 
and  after  finishing  his  theological 
studies,  was  ordained  a  priest.     In 
1844  Father  Durthaller  joined  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  and  in  1843  left 
France,  in    company  with    other 
Jesuit  fathers  whom  the  French 
government   refused   to   allow   to 
live  in  their  native  land,  and  went 
to  Montreal,  C.-ui.,  where  he  taught 
in  St.  IVlary's  college.     He  was  af- 
terward transferred  to  the  College  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  New  York  city,  and  in  tliis  college  tilled 
the    chair  of    philosophy,    being  subsequently  ap- 
pointed vice-jiresident,  and  in  1860  named  president 
of  the  college.      To  his  efforts  is  due  the  erection  of 
the  handsome  college  building  in  Fifteenth  street. 
During  his  fli'st  year  as  president  he  obtained  fi-om 
the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  state  of  New 
York  a  charter  raising  the  College  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  to  the  rank  of  a  university.     In  1861  the  first 
degrees  were  coiiferied  by  Father  Durthaller  in  the 
name  of  the  trustees  of  the  newly  chartereil  college. 
In  186;^  he  was  transferred  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
during  his  slay  there  built  the  present  church  of  St. 
Mich.'ii'l,   and   also  started  u,  scliool,   which,   under 
the  care  of  the  German   Je.suits,  liiis  developeil  into 
Cauisins  college.     In  1871   Father  Durthaller  was 
recalled  to  St.  Francis  Xavier's  college,  and  made 
prefect  of  studies.     His  next   appointment  was  to 
the  reotoi'v  of  St.  Lawrence's  church,  corner  of  Park 
avenue  and  Eighty-iourth  street.   New  York  city, 
and  while  there  he  foimded  the  German  congri^ga- 
tion  of  St.  Joseph,  of  which  he  was  maile  superior 
in  1«74,    retaining   this    po.sition    until    his  death. 
Father  Durthaller  was  a  man  of  genero\is  impulses, 


gentle  manners,  unobtrusive  piety,  and  had  great 
firmness  of  character.  Gustave  Dore  was  once  his 
pu]iil,  and  held  him  in  high  esteem.  Father  Dur- 
thaller died  in  New  York  city,  j\Iay  3,  1885. 

LOYZANCE,    Joseph   Marie  Ben6,  Roman 
Catholic  priest  and  fifth  president  of  the  College  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier  (1863-70),  was  born  in  the  ]iarish 
of  St.  Ouen  des  Alleux,  diocese  of  Rennes,  Brittany, 
France,  March  12,  1830.     He  received  his  classical 
education  at  the  Petit  Seminaire  of  St.  Meeu,  later 
entering  the  Grand  Seminaii-e  of  Rennes  for  the  study 
of  theology.     At  the  expiration  of  five  years  lie  was 
raised  to  the  jDriestliood,  and  on  Dec.  3,  1849,  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Vaniies,  and,  upon  complet- 
ing his  novitiate,  was  sent  to  Laval  to  review  his  the- 
ology.    He  arrived  in  New  York  city  in  Octubcr, 
18.'j3,  aud  spent  one  year  mastering  the  English  lan- 
guage.     For  the  subsequent  eight  years  he  filled 
various  offices  in  St.  Francis  Xavier  s  college.     In 
1860  Father  Loyzance  was  appointed  rector  of  St. 
Joseph's  church,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1863  became 
president  of  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  New- 
York  city.     During  his  administration  the  college 
was  highly  prosperous,  steadily  increasing  its  num- 
bers until  475  pupils  were  in  attendance.     On  Dec. 
8,  1863,  he  established  the  Solidarity  of  the  college 
alumni,  which  has  been  perpetuated  in  unbroken 
succession  up  to  the  present  time,  and  hasmiinbered 
among  its  membeis  some  of  the  most  prominent  men 
of  New  York  city.     He  was  the  first  president  to 
found  scholarships  in  the  college.    Father  Loyzance 
added  to  the  college  property  by  the  purchase  of  sev- 
eral adjoining  houses,  for  which 
he  paid    $138,000.      He    retired 
from  office  at  St.  Francis  Xavier's 
in  1866,  and  assumed  the  rector- 
ship  of   St.   Lawrence's   church, 
Park   avenue  and  Eighty-fourth 
street.  New  York  city.     In  1870 
he  was  appointed  treasurer  of  St. 
Mary's  college,  Montreal,  and  for 
three  years  labored  at  diminishing 
the  debt  on  the  house,  in  which 
he  was  eminently  successful,  be- 
ing a  thorough  aud  accurate  busi- 
ness man.    His  next  charge  was  at 
Guelpli,  Can. ,  where  he  wasstation- 
ed  at  St.  Bartholomew's  cliurch. 
In  the  constitution  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  there  is  a  rule  which  reads 
thus:  "Our  vocation  is  to  travel  to 
various  places,  and  to  live  in  any 
part  of  the  world  where  there  is  hope  of  God's 
greater  service  and  the  help  of  souls."     Fatlier  Loy- 
zance was  a  true  son  of  St.  Ignatius;  he  was  a  much- 
traveled  man.     He  was  next  appointed  to  Fordham, 
where  he  was  minister  at  St.    John's  college.     In 
1876  he  was  removed  to  Troy,  where  be  remained 
twelve  years,  doing  the  work  of  a  parish  Jesuit,  and 
about  1880  was  named  superior  of  Manresa,  Keyser 
Island,    near    South    Norwalk,    Conn.,   where   the 
Jesuits  have  a  house  of  retreat  for  jiriests  and  lay- 
men.    In  Augu.st,  1891,  he  was  sent  to  St.  Peter's 
college,  Jersey  City,  where,  thirty-eight  years  before, 
ho  had  begun  his  ministry  in  Amei'ica. 

HTIDOir,  Henry,  sixth  inesident  of  the  (College 
of  SI.  Francis  Xavier  (18711-80),  was  born  at  La 
Riviere  Oiielle,  a  parish  of  Kainouraska  (^)unty, 
Can.,  Sept.  6,  1833.  He  received  his  education  at 
the  College  of  Ste.  Anno  de  laPoeatiere,  and  cnlered 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  Oct.  18,  1843.  After  two  years 
spent  in  the  spiritual  training  of  the  novitiate,  he  re- 
viewed his  clas.sical  studies,  and  was  sent  to  teach  in 
St.  John's  collegi!,  Fordham,  N.  Y.  He  w  as  pro- 
moted to  the  priesthood  after  the  usual  course  of 
philo.sophy  and  theology,  and  in  1863  was  appointed 
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vice-president  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  college,  remain- 
ing in  the  office  until  1870.  He  was  a  strict  but  very 
affable  prefect  of  studies;  students  and  professors 
alike  learned  to  love  liim,  for  he  had  a  pleasant  word 
and  an  encouraging  smile  for  all.  He  took  a  father- 
ly interest  in  those  committed  to  his  charge,  and  his 
constant  care  was  that  they  should  be  happy  and 
contented,  although,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  very 
exact  in  requiring  from  them  a  fulfillment  of  duty. 
On  the  retirement  of  Father  Loyzance  from  office  in 
1870,  Father  Hudon  was  appointed  president  of  the 
college.  The  choice  was  an  especially  happy  one, 
both  practically  and  socially;  for 
besides  having  a  thoroigh  knowl- 
edge of  the  college  and  its  needs, 
he  seemed  to  be  a  man  whom 
nature  and  grace  had  fitted  to 
rule.  His  government  was  mild 
and  gentle;  all  who  were  under 
him  felt  that  he  was  a  friend. 
The  college  reached  a  high  de- 
gree of  prosperity  during  his 
term  of  office,  advancing  stead- 
ily both  in  numbers  and  reputa- 
tion. Father  Hudon's  care  was 
not  confined  to  college  work 
alone.  A  new  church  attached 
to  the  college  was  in  contempla- 
tion, and  to  him  fell  the  lot  of 
collecting  funds  for  its  erection. 
He  entered  into  the  work  with 
all  the  ardor  of  his  soul,  and 
before  retiring  from  office  had 
nearly  completed  the  present  beautiful  church  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  on  Sixteenth  street  west  of  Fifth 
avenue,  New  York  city.  Father  Hudon  left  New 
York  in  August,  1880;  was  superior  of  the  Jesuits  in 
Canada  from  1880  to  Nov.  9,  1887;  and  during  his 
•  term  of  office  built  the  scholasticate  of  the  Immacu- 
late conception,  Montreal,  and  equipped  it  with  pro- 
fessors. The  Canada  mission  had  been  in  1879 
made  dependent  upon  the  Jesuit  province  of  Eng- 
land; but  it  was  soon  understood  that  Canada  must 
prepare  for  an  independent  existence,  which  entailed 
upon  the  superior  an  entirely  new  organization,  botli 
as  to  men  and  money.  Colonization  of  the  Canadian 
backwoods  was  then  being  actively  pushed  by  in- 
fluential members  of  the  clergy.  Father  Hudon 
eagerly  joined  in  the  enterprise,  and  helped  it  on  by 
word  and  work;  by  word,  for  he  appointed  a  Jesuit 
father,  preacher  of  colonization;  by  work,  for  he 
secured  a  gi'ant  of  land  in  the  northern  Ottawa 
county  around  Lake  Nominingue,  where  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries labored  for  ten  years.  In  the  spring  of 
1888  he  was  appointed  to  the  mission  of  Brandon, 
133  miles  west  of  "Winnipeg.  Father  Hudon  had  al- 
ready traveled,  in  1884,  as  far  as  Calgary,  800  miles 
west  of  Winnipeg,  where  he  went,  as  superior,  to 
make  arrangements  for  taking  charge  of  the  College 
of  St.  Boniface.  Tlie  acceptance  of  this  college  in 
1885  by  the  Jesuits  was  one  of  the  most  important 
events  of  his  superiorship.  The  results  have  proved 
his  wisdom ;  for  there  is  probably  no  college  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  America  where  more  solid  work 
has  been  done  in  eight  years  for  the  glory  of  God. 
On  Sept.  6,  1891,  he  was  installed  rector  and  pro- 
curator of  the  College  of  St.  Boniface.  Father 
Hudon  is  keenly  alive  to  all  the  best  interests  of  his 
charge,  and  has  secured  very  successful  examina- 
tions before  the  Manitoba  university. 

FRISBEE,  Samuel  H.,  Roman  Catholic  priest 
and  seventh  president  of  the  College  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  (1880-85),  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July 
10, 1840.  He  entered  Yale  in  the  autumn  of  1857, 
and  was  graduated  in  July,  1861.  He  studied  law 
in  the   Columbia  law  school  after  graduation,  till 
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May,  1863,  when,  after  more  than  a  year's  investiga- 
tion, brought  about  by  conversations  with  a  graduate 
of  St.  John's  college,  Fordham,  he  determined  to 
enter  the  Catholic  church.  After  a  preparatory  re- 
treat at  Fordham,  he  was  baptized  in  May,  1863, 
and  after  another  retreat  he  applied  for  admission 
into  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  superiors  of  the 
order  sent  him  to  the  novitiate  at  the  Sault,  near 
Montreal,  P.  Q.,  where  he  remained  until  the  end 
of  August,  1865.  At  this  date  he  went  to  St.  Mary's 
college,  Montreal,  where  he  taught  and  studied  until 
Sept.  3,  1866,  then  went  to  Quebec,  where  he  was 
occupied  in  studying  languages 
and  literature.  He  left  there  in 
July,  1868,  and  went  to  St.  John's 
college,  Fordham,  where,  though 
not  in  connection  with  the  college, 
he  began  a  three  years'  course  of 
metaphysics,  the  last  two  of  which 
he  took  at  Woodstock  college, 
Maryland.  During  the  years  1871- 
75  he  was  professor  of  physics  and 
mathematics  at  St.  Francis  Xavier's 
college,  New  York.  In  August, 
1875,  he  went  to  Europe,  and  took 
a  course  in  theology  at  Louvain, 
Belgium,  devoting  also  some  time 
to  physics  and  higher  mathematics. 
He  was  ordained  priest  at  Brussels 
Sept.  9,  1877,  by  Archbishop  (now 
Cardinal)  Seraphinus  Vanutelli, 
who  was  then  the  Papal  legate  to 
the  court  of  Belgium.  After  passing 
two  months  of  missionary  labor  in  England,  and 
eight  months  in  the  third  year  of  probation  at  Paray- 
le-Monial,  near  Lyons,  France,  he  returned  to  his  for- 
mer work  as  professor  of  physics  in  St.  Francis 
Xavier's,  New  York.  In  July,  1880,  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  college.  When  Father 
Frisbee  entered  upon  the  duties  of  office,  the  college 
had  quite  an  extensive  commercial  course.  It  con- 
sisted of  four  years'  English,  business,  and  scientific 
training,  and  the  degree  of  B.S.  was  conferred  oti 
those  who  had  competed  for  it.  This  course  was 
abolished,  because  the  president  and  faculty  thought 
it  more  to  the  interests  of  the  college,  and  more  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  order,  to  concentrate 
their  efforts  on  the  strict  curriculum,  namely,  the 
arts,  languages,  sciences  'and  philosophy.  At  the 
time  that  the  commercial  course  was  introduced  into 
the  college,  there  were  circumstances  which  de- 
manded its  admission.  Father  Frisbee  saw  that  this 
necessity  no  longer  existed,  and  hence  he  brought 
St.  Francis  Xavier's  back  to  the  standard  which  its 
founders  and  all  succeeding  presidents  intended  it 
should  have.  Education  does  not  consist  merely  in 
imparting  knowledge,  however  useful  that  knowl- 
edge may  be,  but  in  bringing  out  the  faculties  of 
the  soul ;  and  the  Jesuits  have  always  held  that  the 
classics  are  best  adapted  to  that  purpose,  for  they 
train  the  mind,  develop  habits  of  thought,  and  fit 
the  student  to  engage  in  any  walk  of  life.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  quotation  from  the  prospectus  of  the  col- 
lege, which  was  issued  in  1882:  "  The  most  success- 
ful business  man  is  not  he  who  has  learned  merely 
to  read,  write  and  cipher;  but  the  one  who,  with 
true  far-sightedness,  having  first  had  all  his  powers 
developed  by  a  liberal  education,  is  enabled  after- 
ward to  bring  a  tenfold  mental  activity  to  mercantile 
pursuits.  The  details  of  business  life  can  be  learned 
only  by  t)ractice,  and  these  once  mastered,  superior 
training  makes  itself  felt  from  the  very  outset." 
Father  Frisbee  was  ever  active  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  education.  He  instituted  a  .rigid  system  of 
examination,  which  decimated  nearly  all  the  classes; 
but  despite  this,  the  grammar  classes  were  larger 
than  ever  the  next  year,  and  the  college  classes,  after 
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some  familiarity  with  severe  examiuations,  began 
to  recover  from  their  effect,  and  an  entirely  new 
spirit  was  infused  into  the  studies.  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
Camphell,  Provincial  of  the  Maryland-New  York 
province,  and  Rev.  Wm.  OB.  Pardow,  present  rec- 
tor of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  (1893),  filled  the  office  of 
vice-president  during  Father  Frisbee's  terra.  Both 
of  these  men  are  well  known,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  they  were  able  assistants  of  the  president  in 
the  work  he  was  doing.     Father  Hudon  had  been 
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unable  to  finish  the  new  church  before  his  term  of 
office  expired,  so  this  task  fell  to  Father  Frisbee. 
He  pushed  the  work  forward,  and  in  1882  the  sacred 
edifice  was  solemnly  dedicated.  A  beautiful  memo- 
rial of  the  occasion  was  published,  comprising  a 
short  biographical  sketch  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in 
New  York,  and  a  description  of  the  new  church. 
While  rector  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  college.  Father 
Frisbee  was  invited  to  give  one  of  the  after-dinner 
speeches  before  the  faculty  and  the  alumni  of  Yale, 
at  their  annual  banquet  on  commencement  day. 
The  fact  is  worthy  of  note,  as  it  was  the  first  time  a 
priest,  and  especially  a  Jesuit,  had  been  invited  to 
speak  before  the  university.  Yale  has  been  called 
the  "mother  of  college  presidents,"  and  on  this 
occasion  the  faculty  did  all  in  its  power  to  show  that 
the  day  of  prejudice  had  passed,  and  that  it  was 
glad  to  welcome,  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  alumni, 
the  president  of  a  Catholic  college.  The  Catholic 
rector  was  given  a  seat  on  the  platform  with  the  dis- 
tinQ:uished  guests,  among  whom  were  Senator  Hoar 
of  "Massachusetts,  W.  D.  Howells,  the  author,  and 
the  Protestant  Bishop  Clark  of  Rhode  Island.  As 
these  gentlemen,  and  some  others,  had  already  been 
called  on  to  speak  before  Father  Frisbee,  when  his 
turn  came  the  audience  was  already  fatigued,  and 
some  were  even  leaving  the  hall.  He  began:  "It  is 
probably  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  old  Yale  that 
a  Catholic,  a  priest,  and  above  all,  a  Jesuit,  has  been 
called  on  to  speak  to  its  alumni."  In  a  moment 
there  was  perfect  silence  in  the  hall ;  those  who  were 
leaving  turned  to  listen,  for  such  words  had  never 
before  been  heard  at  Yale.  Father  Frisbee  con- 
tinued: "  On  my  reaching  New  Haven,  a  son  of 
Gen.  Sherman,  a  Yale  graduate  who  has  the  honor 
to  be  a  Catholic,  as  I  am,  gave  me  a  leaflet  issued 
by  the  college,  in  which  YaJe  is  .said  to  be  influenced 
by  no  sectarian  spirit,  but  i,s  ready  to  welcome  all. 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  in  inviting  me,  a  Catholic  and 
a  Jesuit,  you  have  given  a  great  proof  of  this,  and 
that  I  can  claim  to-day  to  ailord  better  evidence  of 
the  non-sectarian  spirit  of  alma  mater  than  any  other 
alumnus."  He  continued  in  this  strain  for  some 
five  minutes.  At  the  close  of  the  address  President 
Porter,  ex  President  Woolsey,  Prof.  Fisher,  Prof. 
Whitney,  and  Dr.  Bacon  congratulated  him,  and 


did  all  in  their  power  to  show  that  a  Catholic  was 
welcome  at  Yale.  The  eveoing  before,  his  own  class 
had  gone  still  further,  for  although  there  were  sev- 
eral ministers  present.  Father  Frisbee  was  asked  to 
give  the  benediction  to  the  class.  In  1885  Father 
Frisbee  retired  frou'.^ti.^  presidency  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier's,  and  wen,  n  CJe'orgetown  college  to  be  pro- 
fessor of  physics.  Here  he  remained  for  three  years, 
when,  in  August,  1888,  he  was  sent  to  Woodstock 
college,  to  have  the  spiritual  care  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  there  pur- 
sued their  philosophical  and  theological  studies. 
This  position  he  held  till  the  summer  of  1893,  when 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  this  col- 
lege, which  position  he  still  holds.  While  in  Lou- 
vain,  at  the  request  of  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  Belgian  "Chambre  des  Representants, "  he  con- 
tributed an  article  on  higher  education  in  the  United 
States,  with  especial  reference  to  Yale  university. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  by  the  "Chambre" 
(session  of  1875-76)  of  a  law  relating  to  the  "Collation 
des  Academiques,"  abundant  quotations  were  made 
from  this  article.  While  at  St.  Francis  Xavier's  he 
contributed  articles  to  the  New  York  "  Herald  "  and 
to  the  "Scientific  American,"  on  astronomy  and 
physics,  and  while  at  Woodstock  he  has  edited  an 
English  edition  of  the  "Interior  of  Jesus  and  Mary," 
by  Pere  Grou,  adding  to  it  a  preface  and  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Life  and  Works  of  the  author. 

MURPHY,  John  J. ,  Roman  Catholic  priest  and 
eighth  president  of  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
(1885-88),  was  born  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  Ireland, 
Jan.  17,  1844.  He  received  his  classical  education 
at  Carlow  college,  and  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen 
matriculated  at  the  famous  College  of  Maynooth, 
where  he  studied  theology  for  four  years.  In  1866 
he  came  to  America,  and  early  in  the  following 
year  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus.  After  passing 
the  two  years  of  his  novitiate  at  Frederick,  ,Md., 
he  was  appointed  to  teach  classics  in  Boston  college, 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  Holy  Cross  college,  Worcester, 
Mass.  Having  completed  the  years  of  teaching  pre- 
scribed by  the  order,  he  went  to  Woodstock  college, 
Maryland,  for  his  theology.  On 
June  30,  1874,  at  the  end  of  his 
second  year  he  was  ordained  a 
priest  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  then 
bishop  of  Richmond.  In  the  fol- 
lowing autumn  Father  Murphy 
was  appointed  prefect  and  lec- 
turer in  Christian  doctrine  at 
Georgetown  college,  D.  C,  and 
afterward  transferred  to  Fred- 
erick as  teacher  of  rhetoric  to 
the  scholastics,  thence  sent  to 
Woodstock  college  as  professor 
of  sacred  Scriptures,  and  later  re- 
turned to  Georgetown  as  rector  of 
Holy  Trinity  church.  In  1878  Fa- 
ther Murphy  was  removed  to  Holy 
Cross  college,  Worcester,  Mass., 
where  he  was  first  professor  of 
lihilosophy,  and  subsequently  was 
president  and  prefect  of  studies.  In  1881  he  again 
assumed  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Frederick,  Md., 
and  at  the  same  time  also  made  part  of  his  third 
year's  probation,  but  before  the  close  of  the  scho- 
lastic year  was  appointed  minister  in  Woodstock  col- 
lege.  In  1883  he  was  made  I'ector  of  Gonzaga  col- 
lege, Washington,  D.  C,  and  in  1885  recalled  to 
New  York  to  fill  the  responsible  position  of  re'ctor 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  college.  During  the  three 
years  that  he  occupied  this  office  he  led  a  most  active 
life,  and  personally  superintended  the  building  of 
the  imposing  addition  to  the  college  and  pastoral 
residence  on  Sixteenth  street,  west  of  Fifth  avenue. 
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The  company,  which  has  added  so  much  to  the  col- 
lege, vf&s  also  his  creation.     Though  a  chronic  suf- 
lerer,  Father  Murphy  was  ever  at  his  post,  preach- 
ing, gmag  retreats  and  missions  with  an  ease  and 
seU-torgetf  ulneSs  that  little  betokened  the  physical 
pam  from  which  he  was    ^e^   r  free.     In  1888  his 
health  becoming  more  feeble,  ''^  was  relieved  from 
his  duties  as  rector  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  college 
and  went  to  Europe  for  his  healtli.     On  his  return 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  George- 
town college.     In  1889  Father  Murphy  took  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  imposing  exercise  of  the  centenary 
of  the  college.     August,  1889,  he  was  attached  to 
the  staff  of  the  "Messenger"  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
His   contributions  to  this    periodical,   and  to  the 
''  Georgetown  College  Journal "  gave  striking  evi- 
dence of  his  excellent  literary  taste.    Father  Murphy 
was  the  true  friend  of  the  Catholic  press,  and  was 
identified  with  the  "Messenger"  from  the  time  of 
his  ordination.     This  affiliation  was  continued  to  his 
death.     In  1891  he  left  the  Gesa  in  Philadelphia  to 
become   rector  of    Holy   Trinity   church,   George- 
town, for  the  second  time.     It  was  there  that  he  con- 
tracted the  illness  which  caused  his  death.     Father 
Murphy  was  a  man  of  commanding  person  and 
powerful  physique.     Genial  by  nature,  he  had  a 
warm,  tender  heart  which  was  always  responsive 
to  the  calls  of  charity,  or  beat  in  sympathy  with 
those  in  affiiction,  who  found  in  him  a  ready  friend 
and  wise  counselor.     To  the  call  of  his  superiors  he 
was  ever  ready  with  tongue,  brain  or  pen  to  go 
forth  in  the  service  of  God.     Father  Murphy  had 
the  knack  of  inspiring  enthusiasm  among  his  follow- 
ers, giving  himself,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  work  in 
hand,  his  strong  personality  being  his  greatest  pledge 
of  success,  while  his  intellectual  superiority,  mani- 
fest in  every  plan  and  scheme,  produced  unbounded 
confidence.     He  was  a  finished  elocutionist,  and  his 
public  readings  were  attended  by  the  most  cultured 
people  of  Washington.     Physically  he  was  distin- 
guished among  men;  his  ready  wit  attracted  uni- 
versal attention ;  his  correct  judgment  inspired  trust, 
while  his  great  heart  and  generous  hand  captivated 
the  heart.     His  abilities  were  so  varied  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  them.     He  died 
of  pneumonia  at  Georgetown,  T>.  C,  March  4,  1893. 
MERRICK,  David  Andrew,  Roman  Catholic 
priest  and  ninth  president  of  the  College  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  (1888-91),  was  born  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  19, 
1833.     He  began  his  education  in  Pearl  street  at  the 
early  age  of  four  under  Mrs.  Parkham,  whose  daugh- 
ter afterward  became  the  famous  Lydia  Parkham. 
The  well-known  Fay  was  at  one  time  his  teacher. 
After  going  to  various  schools  in  Brooklyn  and  New 
York,  he  began  his  Latin  and  Greek  at  Columbia 
college  grammar  school  in  Murray  street,  from  which 
he  went  to  St.  John's  college,  Fordham,  in  1847.   He 
was  graduated  from  this  college  in  1850.     After 
spending  three  years  in  the  study  of  medicine  and 
law  he  became  convinced  that  neither  of  these  was 
his  vocation;  so  he  went  to  Europe  and  joined  the 
Society  of  Jesus  at  St.  Acheul,  near  Amiens,  France, 
where  he  passed  three  years,  and  then  devoted  three 
years  more  to  the  study  of  philosophy  at  Laval, 
France.     On  his  return  to  America  he  taught  Latin 
and  Greek  at  Fordham,  and  at  St.  Mary's  college, 
Montreal,  and  then  studied  theology  at  Boston.     He 
was  ordained  priest  at  Fordham  by  Bishop  Bailey, 
Archbishop  McCloskey  not  having  yet  received  his 
pallium.     Early  in  his  career  Father  Merrick  gave 
evidence  of  remarkable  power  as  an  orator,  so  that 
his  superiors  appointed  him    English  preacher  at 
the  Church  of  Gesu,  Montreal.     He  remained  there 
from  1866  to  1870,  doing  good  work  in  the  pulpit. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  here,  in  addition  to 
his  other  duties,  he  taught  the  class  of  philosophy  in 
St.  Mary's  college.     We  next  find  him  at  St.  Francis 


Xavier's,  New  York,  where  he  remained  until  1880, 
doing  the  work  of  parish  priest.  It  would  be  difiicult 
to  estimate  aright  the  extensive  work  done  by  Father 
Merrick  during  the  useful  period  of  his  residence  in 
New  York.  His  praiseworthy  zeal,  singleness  of 
purpose  and  untiring  activity  were  of  invaluable  as- 
sistance to  Father  Henry  Hudon,  S.  J.,  who  was  at 
that  time  collecting  funds  for  the  erection  of  the 
present  beautiful  church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  on 
West  Sixteenth  street,  New  York.  When  that 
church  was  completed,  Father  Merrick  was  made 
pastor  of  St.  Lawrence's  church.  Eighty -fourth 
street  and  Park'  avenue.  New  York  city.  His  great 
experience  as  a  financier  here  came  to  his  aid, 
and  he  soon  completed  the  handsome  basement  of 
the  new  church.  In  September,  1888,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  Rev.  John  J.  Murphy,  S.  J.,  as 
president  of  St.  Francis  Xavier's  college.  New  York, 
an  ^  the  next  three  years  was  for  him  a  busy  time. 
He  built  the  beautiful  college  theatre,  which  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  Jan.  1,  1898.  In  1891  his  health 
began  to  fail,  and  his  superiors  assigned  him  to  a  less 
responsible  position  in  Boston  college.  In  his  many 
positions  of  authority  Father  Merrick  recognized 
that  his  duty  was  chiefly  to  guide  and  direct, 
and  hence,  although  of  intense  energy  himself,  he 
allowed  those  under  him  to  develop  the  powers 
that  were  in  them.  He  was,  be- 
sides, a  man  of  prayer,  and  of 
unaffected  piety.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  the  presidents  of 
Jesuit  colleges  are  changed  so 
often.  Some  may  think  that 
when  a  man  is  successful  in 
governing,  he  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  governing 
indefinitely.  However,  the 
American  people  believe  in  ro- 
tation of  office,and  but  few  pres- 
idents of  the  United  States  have 
had  even  a  second  term.  The 
framers  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  deemed  it 
useful  for  the  spiritual  advance- 
ment of  the  order,  that  its 
members  should  not  remain 
long  in  the  higher  ofiices  of 
government,  except  in  cases 
where  special  circumstance  called  for  a  more  pro- 
tracted term.  The  colleges  do  not  suffer  by  the 
change,  for  the  society  has  so  many  able  men,  and 
the  training  of  its  members  is  so  thorough,  that  it  is 
always  possible  to  find  those  who  can  ably  hold  the 
reins  of  government.  Among  the  Jesuits,  presidents 
of  colleges  are  not  chosen  by  election,  but  by  selection. 
Three  names  are  sent  to  the  General  of  the  order  in 
Rome,  and  he  selects  one  of  these  according  to  his 
judgment.  He  may,  however,  reject  them  all.  When 
a  rector  is  appointed,  it  is  supposed  that  he  will  re- 
main in  office  for  one  term,  that  is,  for  three  years ;  but 
after  that  he  may  be  changed  at  any  time,  and  he 
must  be  prepared  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  world 
where  his  vow  of  obedience  shall  call  him. 

PARDOW,  William  O'Brien,  Roman  Catho- 
lic priest  and  tenth  president  or  rector  of  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Francis  Xavier  (1891-  ),  was  born  in 
New  York  city  June  13,  1847,  the  son  of  Robert 
Pardpw  of  Lancashire,  Eng.,  and  Augusta  Garnett 
O'Brien  of  New  York.  He  began  his  elementary 
education  at  the  academy  attached  to  old  St.  Pe- 
ter's church,  Barclay  street,  conducted  by  the  Sis- 
ters of  charity.  From  St.  Peter's  school  he  en- 
tered, in  1855,  the  preparatory  department,  then 
the  grammar  department,  and  finally  the  College 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  Father  Pardow  was  grad- 
uated at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  immediately  joined 
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the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed by  Ignatius  of  Loyola  for  the  members  of 
the  order  is  very  long  and  comprehensive.  Like  the 
old  Greek  philosopher,  he  beheved  that  the  one  who 
wishes  to  acquire  true  knowledge  should  begin  by 
the  study  of  himself.  Two  years  are  devoted  to  the 
study  of  one's  self,  during  which 
time  all  other  study  is  put  aside. 
After  these  two  years,  if  the  novice 
or  candidate  wishes  to  remain  in 
the  order,  and  if  the  order  is  sat- 
isfied witli  the  novice,  the  latter 
pronounces  his  perpetual  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity  and  obedience. 
Then  follow  two  years  devoted 
to  a  very  careful  review  of  the 
classical  studies  already  pur- 
sued in  college  days.  Next 
come  three  years  of  mental  phil- 
osophy, metaphysics  and  cosmol- 
ogy, also  mathematics,  chem- 
istry, astronomy  and  physics. 
After  these  seven  years  spent 
'  in  serious  study  the  Jesuit  is 
put  to  teach  some  of  the  classi- 
cal branches  which  he  has  thor- 
After  four  or  five  years  as  pro- 
fessor in  one  or  other  of  the  many  Jesuit  colleges 
throughout  the  country,  he  devotes  four  years 
more  to  sacred  scripture,  theology,  canon  law,  He- 
brew and  ecclesiastical  history.  Father  Pardow 
went  through  this  protracted  course  of  study,  spend- 
ing the  last  five  years  in  France  and  England.  He 
was  ordained  a  priest  at  Laval,  France,  Sept.  9, 
187",  by  the  Rev.  Jules  Le  Hardy  du  jMarais,  bishop 
of  Laval.  On  his  return  from  Europe  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  rhetoric,  and  in  1881  was  named 
vice-president  of  the  College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 
He  inloi-rupted  liis  duties  as  vice-president  for  some 
j'ears  of  labor  in  ^laryland,  but  in  1890  returned 
to  college  work  as  professor  of  mental  philoso- 
phy, and,  in  IHOl,  was  named  president,  being 
the  first  alumnus  of  the  college  to  become  president 
of  his  alma  mater.  Father  Pardow  was  always  a 
strong  upholder  of  the  advantages  of  a  thorough 
classical  education,  being  convinced  that  such  a 
course  of  study  i;ives  a  man  the  command  of  powers 
that  the  one  wlio  has  pushed  through  a  business 
college  can  never  develop.  It  was  while  Father 
Pardow  was  vice-president,  in  1882,  that  the  business 
department,  or  commercial  course,  ■was  dropjjcd 
from  the  college  curriculum.  As  president.  Father 
Pardow  advocated  very  sin ingly  the  system  of  uni- 
versity extension,  and  established  a  night  class  for 
t)ie  advanced  sttidy  of  ethics  and  sociology.  The 
lectures  delivered  by  the  Kev.  P.  Halpin,  S.  J., vice- 
president  of  the  college,  "were,  and  are,  very  large- 
ly attended  by  lawyers  and  other  professional  and 
non-professional  men.  With  the  same  desire  of  ad- 
vancing the  pilucational  movement  in  the  United 
Slates,  both  Father  Pardow  and  Father  Halpin  lent 
all  their  support  to  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic 
summer  school  of  America,  Father  Pardow  having 
the  honor  of  delivering  the  opening  sermon  in  New 
London  Aug.  <1,  1893,  and  Father  Halpin  giving 
the  lectures  on  ethics  and  sociology.  Besides  at- 
tending to  the  intellectual  work  of  the  college, 
Father  Pardow  also  looked  after  the  material  im- 
provement of  the  beautiful  <'lmrcli  attached  to  the 
collegi'.  To  him  is  due  the  introduction  of  the  electric 
light.  Thirteen  hundred  lights,  artistically  arranged 
throughout  the  church,  bring  out  the  beauties  of 
the  architecture  in  a  way  not  dreamed  of  before,  and 
jiave  given  rise  to  the  universal  verdict  that  St. 
Francis  Xavier's  chuieli  is  the  handsomest  in  this 
country.  Father  Pardow  has  made  many  valuable 
additions  to  the  college  library.     Lil)raries  were  pur- 


chased from  Bavaria  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Many 
of  these  books  had  been  seized  by  sacrilegious  hands 
when  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  the  old  world, 
and  thus  the  society  had  the  happiness  of  buying 
back  its  own  books.  The  library  contains  (1893) 
about  2.'),000  volumes.  The  museum  also  is  fully 
provided  with  the  latest  scientific  instruments,  and 
contains,  besides,  a  complete  collection  of  specimens 
for  the  study  of  paleontology,  mineralogy,  and  geol- 
ogy. The  collection  is  valued  at  $35,000.  The 
herbarium  consists  of  25,000  specimens  of  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  flora,  and  the  collection  of  fossils 
and  rare  coins  is  of  great  value. 

lilNDERMAN,  Henry  Richard,  director  of 
the  mints,  was  born  in  Lebanon,  Pa.,  Dec.  26,  1825. 
He  studied  medicine,  and  after  completing  his  course, 
practiced  his  profession  in  Pennsylvania,  finally  set- 
tling in  Philadelphia,  where  he  was  chief  clerk  of 
the  mint  in  that  city  from  1855-64.  He  then  resigned, 
and  was  appointed"  director  of  the  mint,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  two  years.  In  1871,  on  his  i-etiu-n 
from  a  mission  for  the  U.  S.  government  to  London, 
Paris  and  Berlin,  he  published  a  report  on  the  mints 
in  those  cities.  It  was  owing  to  his  representations 
that  it  decided  to  coin  the  trade  dollar  as  an  outlet 
for  the  surplus  silver  in  this  country.  jVlr.  Linder- 
man  was  also  one  of  the  framers  of  the  coinage  act 
of  1878.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  mint  from 
April,  1873,  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Linder- 
man  was  an  able  advocate  in  favor  of  the  aold  stan- 
dard.    He  died  Jan.  37,  1879,  in  AVashington,  D.  C. 

DAVIS,  Charles  Henry,  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Aug.  28,  1845,  son  of 
Rear-Adm.  Charles  Henry  Davis.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  tlie  U.  S.  naval  academy  in  1864,  became 
ensign-master  in  1866,  lieutenant  in  March,  1868, 
lieutenant-commander  in  July,  1869,  and  com- 
mander in  1885.  His  service 
has  been  successively  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  South  At- 
lantic, the  Pacific,  in  the  naval 
observatory  (1875-77),  in  sub- 
marine cable  work  in  various 
waters,  and  from  1885  to  1888 
ou  the  training  ship  Saratoga. 
He  commanded  the  Quinne- 
baug,  third  rate,  Mediterranean 
station  1888-89;  was  chief  in- 
telligence officer  of  navy  de- 
partment, 1889-93.  Appointed 
to  command  U.  S.  S.  Mont- 
gomery on  the  completion  of 
that  vessel  in  1893,  and  in  May, 
1898,  was  selected  to  represent 
the  president  of  the  United 
States  in  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  the  Infanta 
Eulalia  of  Spain  during  that 

princess's  visit  to  America,  as  the  guest  of  the  na- 
tion. Tlie  results  of  his  labors  appear  in  govern- 
ment publications:  "  (Jhronometer  Rates  as  Af- 
fected by  Temperature,"  etc.  (1877),  and  three  vol- 
umes (in  "Telegraphic  Determination  of  Longi- 
tude" (1880  witii  Lieut.-Com.  F.  M.  Green;  1883 
and  1885  with  Lieut.  J.  A.  Norris). 

SLATER,  Samuel,  manufacturer,  was  born  in 
Belper,  Derbyshire,  Eng.,  June  9,  1708.  His  father 
was  a  yeoman  in  good  circumstances,  aud  able  to 
give  his  son  a  thorough  practical  education.  After 
serving  an  apprenticeship  of  six  3'ears  at  cotton  sjiin- 
ning  with  Jedediah  Strutt,  Sanuiel  Slater  resolved  to 
come  to  America  and  introduce  the  industry'  into  the 
new  country.  Previous  inisucce.ssfid  attemi^ts  had 
been  made  to  build  an  operative  spinning-jenny 
with  the  machines  working  raw  cotton,  both  in  Mas- 
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sachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  and  like  efforts  liad 
been  made  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  but  it 
remained  for  Mr.  Slater  to  successfully  establish 
mills  on  the  Arkwright  system.  The  work  was  at- 
tended with  more  labor  and  discouragement  than 
the  average  young  man  of  twenty-one  years  would 
willingly  face,  but  Mr.  Slater  was 
above  the  average,  a  hard,  cour- 
ageous worker,  and  had  a  firm  faith 
in  his  ultimate  success.  The  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  was  at  this  time 
an  established  industry  in  England, 
and  all  who  were  interested  in  the 
business  were  reaping  such  rich  re- 
wards, that  every  effort  was  made 
to  keep  the  knowledge  of  the  inven- 
tions of  Hargreaves,  Arkwright  and 
Samuel  Crompton  confined  to  Great 
Britain.  An  act  of  parliament  was 
passed  prohibiting  the  exportation 
of  such  machinery,  and  the  utmost 
caution  was  taken  to  intercept  the 
departure  of  any  person  who  pos- 
sessed knowledge  of  the  manufac- 
ture. Admission  to  the  factories  where  the  new 
business  was  pursued  was  cautiously  restricted,  and 
the  manufacturers  themselves  were  fearful  of  each 
other  and  jealously  guarded  their  own  interests.  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright  was  a  partner  of  Jedediah 
Strutt,  to  whom  young  Slater  was  apprenticed; 
the_  terms  of  the  indenture  were  quaint  and  pe- 
culiar, and  provided  that  the  young  apprentice 
"  should  be  taught  all  the  mysteries  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  as  it  was  then  known."  The  factory 
where  he  was  taught  was  probably  tlie  best  in  Eng- 
land at  that  time.  About  the  year  1789  when  Mr.  Slater 
completed  his  apprenticeship,  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  passed  its  first  act  for  the  promotion  of 
manufacturing  interests,  and  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania offered  a  premium  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Arkwright  patent  into  the  state.  Jlr.  Slater,  be- 
coming acquainted  with  these  circumstances,  resolved 
to  be  the  one  to  have  the  honor  of  establishing  this 
industry  in  America.  His  departure  from  England 
was  attended  with  difficulties,  and  kept  a  secret  from 
his  own  family.  The  first  intimation  given  ofhisin- 
tetitions,  was  in  a  letter  to  his  mother,  written  after 
he  had  boarded  the  vessel  that  was  to  carry  him  to 
America.  He  brought  with  him  no  patterns,  meas- 
urements or  designs  of  the  complicated  machinery 
he  had  been  studying  during  liis  whole  apprentice- 
ship, as  the  restrictions  of  the  laws  made  it  danger- 
ous to  leave  England  with  such  property.  He  first 
obtained  employment  with  the  N"ew  York  cotton 
manufacturing  company,  at  New  York  city,  but 
hearing  of  the  efforts  that  were  being  made  to  estab- 
lish the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  Rhode  Island  by 
Morris  Brown,  a  Quaker  of  Providence,  young 
Slater  applied  to  him  for  the  position  of  manager, 
saying  it  was  a  business  in  which  he  prided  himself 
that  he  "  could  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  mak- 
ing machinery  that  would  manufacture  as  good  yarn, 
either  for  stockings  or  twist,  as  any  that  is  made  in 
England."  He  received  a  favorable  response,  and 
early  in  January,  1790,  Mr.  Slater  reached  Provi- 
dence, from  which  place  he  was  taken  to  Pawtucket, 
where  Mr.  Brown  had  invested  some  money  in 
machinery,  which  the  young  manufacturer  pro- 
nounced worthless,  and  said  that  he  could  ' '  make 
machines  that  will  do  the  work  and  make  money  at 
the  same  time."  An  agreement  was  finally  made 
whereby  he  was  to  build  a  set  of  machines  according 
to  the  Arkwright  system,  and  receive  therefor  all 
the  profits  over  the  interest  of  the  capital  invested; 
Mr.  Slater  to  give  his  time  and  experience  in  the 
erection  of  the  machines,  which,  when  built,  he  was 
to  operate,  and  receive  as  compensation  one-half  of 


the  profits.  Nearly  a  year  elapsed  before  the  first 
frame  of  twenty-four  spindles  was  built,  as  everything, 
including  the  tools  to  work  with,  had  to  be  made. 
His  greatest  trouble  came  in  making  the  cards. 
' '  After  his  frames  were  ready  for  operation,  he  pre- 
pared the  cotton  and  started  the  cards,  but  the  cot- 
ton rolled  up  on  the  top  cards,  instead  of  passing 
through  the  small  cylinder.  This  was  a  great  per- 
plexity to  him,  and  he  was  for  several  days  in  great 
agitation."  He  was  at  the  time  boarding  in  the  house 
of  Ozial  Wilkeuson,  one  of  whose  daughters  he  sub- 
sequently married.  He  did  not  confide  his  anxiety 
to  any  one,  but,  noting  his  distress,  Mrs.  Wilkenson 
said  to  him,  "Art  thou  sick,  Samuel?"  He  then  dis- 
closed the  cause  of  his  trouble,  saying,  "  If  I  am  frus- 
trated in  my  carding  machine,  they  will  think  me 
an  impostor."  He  feared  that  proper  cards  could 
not  be  obtained  outside  of  England,  from  which 
country  they  were  not  allowed  to  be  exported.  He 
finally  consulted  with  the  man  who  made  the  cards, 
and  found  the  teeth  were  not  sufficiently  crooked, 
that  the  leather  was  inferior,  and  the  holes,  which 
were  pricked  by  hand,  were  too  large,  and  permitted 
the  teeth  to  fall  back  from  their  proper  place.  The 
difficulties  were  remedied  and  the  machinery  suc- 
cessfully placed  in  operation  Dec.  21,  1790.  The 
first  yarn  made  on  his  machinery  equaled  in  quality 
that  of  the  best  English  manufacture.  The  second 
cotton  mill  operated  in  Rhode  Island  was  established 
about  1800,  and  in  1806  his  brother  John  arrived 
from  England,  and  together  they  built  a  cotton  mill 
at  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Slatersville,  R.  I. 
All  of  the  cotton  mills  put  in  operation  up  to  this 
time,  wei'e  started  under  the  direction  of  men  who 
had  been  in  some  way  connected  with  the  original 
factory.  In  1810  there  were  nearly  100  factories  in 
operation  with  over  eighty  thousand  spindles,  and 
England  recognized  that  she  had  a  powerful  com- 
petitor in  the  business  of  cotton  manufacture,  which 
has  since  made  such  rapid  strides  and  developments 
in  America.  In  1813  Mr.  Slater  began  the  erection 
of  mills  in  Oxford  (now  Webster),  Mass.,  adding 
thereto  in  1815-16  machinery  and  facilities  for  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  cloth.  He  also  became  a 
large  owner  in  several  iron  foundries,  and  extended 
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his  financial  interests  in  many  directions,  acquiring 
great  wealth  and  a  reputation  for  business  integrity, 
wise  and  noble  generosity,  and  sound  religious  prin- 
ciples. In  1890  the  town  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  had 
an  elaborate  centennial  celebration  that  lasted  a 
week,  the  main  features  of  which  centered  around 
the  name  of  Samuel  Slater.  To  him  is  also  given 
the  honor  of  liaving  started  the  first  Sunday-school 
in  America.  His  son,  John  W.  Slater,  has  donated 
$1,500,000  for  the  endowment  of  schools  among  the 
freedmen  of  the  South,  the  people  who  worked  to 
produce  the  cotton  that  his  father  instructed  Amer- 
icans to  spin.  Samuel  Slater  died  at  Webster,  Mass., 
Apr.  31,  1835. 
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OLDS,  Joseph,  lawyer,  was  born  in  Ciroleville, 
Pickaway  county,  O.,  Apr.  15,  1832;  son  of  Edson 
Baldwin  and  Anna  Maria  (Carolus)  Olds.  His 
father,  Dr.  Edson  B.  Olds,  studied  at  Transylvania 
college  in  Kentucky,  and  was  graduated  from  Jef- 
ferson medical  college  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  a 
prominent  and  leading  democrat  in  Ohio,  speaker  of 
the  Ohio  senate  in  1846-47,  and  a  member  of  con- 
gress for  three  terms  from  Mai-cli,  1849,  to  March, 
1855,  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  know-nothing 
movement.  While  in  congress  he  was  a  distin 
guished  and  influential  member,  and  was  for  two 
terms  chairman  of  the  committee  on  post-offlces  and 
post-roads.  The  counties  of  Pickaway,  Fairfield, 
Licking,  Franklin,  Madison  and  Fayette  were  rep- 
resented by  him  in  congress,  his  district  having  been 
changed  while  he  was  a  member.  Dr.  Olds  was  an 
able  debater  and  eloquent  speaker.  He  was  a  man 
of  unusual  strength  of  character,  and  of  strong 
convictions,  which  he  at  all  times  fearlessly  main- 
tained. He  was  born  June  3,  1802,  and  died  Jan. 
25,  1869.  Anna  Maria  Olds  was  born  in  Lancaster 
county.  Pa.,  and  was  a  granddaughter  of  Peter 
Shaffer,  who  served  first  as  ensign  and  afterward  as 
captain  in  the  Pennsylvania  troojas  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  She  was  noted  for  her  kindness, 
charity  and  piety.  She  was  born  March  7,  1805;  mar- 
ried Dr.  Olds  at  Circleville 
June  18,  1824,  and  died  Dec. 
22,  1859.  Joseph  Olds  was 
educated  by  private  instruc- 
tion at  home,  until  he  entered 
the  freshman  class  at  Yale  col- 
lege in  September,  1849.  He 
was  graduated  from  Yale  with 
high  honors  in  1853.  He  then 
studied  law  for  a  year  at  Cir- 
cleville with  his  uncle,  Chaun- 
cey  N.  Olds,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  senate  of  Ohio, 
and  was  afterward  attorney- 
general  of  the  state,  and  died 
in  1890.  ChaunceyN.  Olds  was 
a  highly  educated  man,  a  cul 
(  tured  and  courteous  gentle- 
man, apolishedand  persuasive 
orator,  one  of  the  foremost  law- 
yers in  Ohio  for  many  years, 
and  a  prominent  memberof  the 
Presbyterian  church.  He  was  graduated  from  Miami 
university  at  Oxford,  O.,  and  studied  and  practiced 
law  at  Circleville,  with  his  older  brother,  Joseph  Olds, 
who  was  a  distinguished  and  leading  lawyer  in  Ohio 
from  an  early  day  in  the  history  of  the  state,  imtil 
his  death  in  1846.  Joseph  Olds,  the  younger,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1854,  entered  the  Harvard  law  school  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  »vbere  h?  was  graduated,  and 
received  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1856.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  district  court  at  Chilli- 
cothe,  0. ,  the  same  year.  In  1857  he  was  elected  pros- 
ecuting attorney  of  Pickaway  county,  and  served 
two  terms.  He  afterwards  practiced  law  with  Jon- 
athan Renick,  of  Circleville,  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
Eenick  in  1863,  and  then  alone  until  May,  1868.  He 
had  a  large  practice  in  Pickaway  and  adjoining 
counties.  In  April,  1868,  he  was  elected  in  Picka 
way,  Franklin  and  Madison  counties  a  .judge  of  the 
fifth  judicial  district  of  Ohio,  and  served  as  such 
from  May,  1868,  to  May,  1873.  During  his  term  of 
office  he  held  all  the  couils  of  common  pleas  in 
Pickaway  and  Madison  counties,  held  court  in  Colum- 
bus about  five  months  in  each  year,  and  attended  all 
the  sessions  of  the  district  court  in  the  nine  counties 
of  the  district.  He  resided  at  Circleville  until  May, 
1878,  and  then  changed  his  residence  to  Columbus 
and  re-entered  the  practice  of  law  in  partnership  with 
Eichard  A.  Harrison.     He  has  ever  since  resided  in 
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Columbus,  and  practiced  law  with  Judge  Harrison, 
as  a  member  of  the  successive  firms  of  Harrison  & 
Olds,  Harrison,  Olds  &  Marsh,  and  Harrison,  Olds  & 
Henderson.  Their  practice  in  important  litigation, 
involving  large  amounts  of  money  or  property,  in  the 
federal  and  state  courts,  has  been  of  the  most  exten- 
sive character.  Judge  Olds  is  devoted  to  his  profes- 
sion. He  has  always  been  a  stanch  and  pronounced 
democrat,  but  has  not,  since  he  left  the  bench,  de- 
sired public  office  of  any  kind,  and  has  repeatedly 
declined  to  accept  office.  Judge  Olds  was  married 
at  Circleville  on  Dec.  18,  1866,  to  Mary  Anderson,  of 
Pickaway  county.  She  was  born  at  Glen  Mary, 
near  Chillicothe,  O.,  on  Nov.  5,  1846.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  William  Marshall  and  Eliza  (McArthur) 
Anderson.  Her  father,  William  Marshall  Anderson, 
was  a  son  of  Col.  Richard  C.  Anderson,  and  a  brother 
of  Gen.  Robert  Anderson,  of  Fort  Sumter  fame,  of 
Col.  Chas.  Anderson,  a  former  governor  of  Ohio, 
and  of  Larz  Anderson,  deceased,  of  Cincinnati.  Col. 
Richard  C.  Anderson  served  throughout  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  first  as  a  captain,  then  as  major  and 
finally  as  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Virginia  continen- 
tal troops.  After  the  war,  he  was  selected  by  his 
brother  officers  as  the  first  principal  surveyor  of  the 
Virginia  military  lands.  William  Marshall  Ander- 
son was  born  June  24,  1807,  at  his  father's  home, 
"Soldier's  Retreat,"  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  died  at 
Circleville,  O.,  on  Jan.  7,  1881.  He  studied  at 
Ti-ausylvania  university,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  but  practiced  law  only  for  a  few  years.  He 
moved  to  Chillicothe,  O.,  in  1835  and  resided  there 
until  1854,  when  he  changed  his  residence  to  Picka- 
way county.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  erudition 
and  great  scientific  attainments,  and  of  most  agree- 
able address  and  manners.  While  on  a  visit  to  Mex- 
ico in  1865,  he  was  commissioned  by  Maximilian  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  agricultural  and  miner- 
al resources  of  northern  Mexico,  and  was  engaged 
in  that  service  when  Maximilian  fell.  The  mother 
of  Mi-s.  Olds  was  born  at  Fruit  Hill  near  Chillicothe 
on  Nov.  14,  1815,  and  died  in  Pickaway  county  on 
Sept.  3,  1855.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Gen.  Duncan 
McArthur,  who  served  with  much  distinction  through 
the  war  of  1812,  first  as  colonel  of  the  1st  Ohio  vol- 
tmteers,  and  afterward  as  colonel  of  the  25th  U.  S. 
infantry,  and  in  March,  1813,  was  commissioned  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army.  He  was  serv- 
ing under  Gen.  Hull  at  the  time  of  "  Hull's  surren- 
der," but  happened  to  be  detached  on  that  day  to 
bring  in  a  supply  train.  As  senior  brigadier-general 
in  1814,  he  succeeded  Gen.  Harrison  in  the  command 
of  the  northwestern  army.  ,  He  was  afterward 
speaker  of  the  Ohio  house  of  representatives,  a  mem- 
ber of  congress,  and  governor  of  Ohio.  Soon  after 
their  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson  became  con- 
verts of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  were  pious,  devout  and  zealous 
members  thereof.  Two  brothers  of  Mrs.  Olds, 
Thomas  McA.  Andei'son  and  Harry  R.  Anderson, 
served  in  the  civil  war,  and  are  now  officers  in  the 
regular  army.  Thomas  M.  Anderson  is  now  colonel 
of  the  14th  infantry,  and  Harry  R.  Anderson  is  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  4th  artillery.  Judge  Olds 
had  two  brothers,  Mark  L.  Olds,  who  was  older,  and 
Edson  Denny  Olds,  who  was  younger  than  he. 
Mark  L.  Olds  left  Miami  luiivei'sity  when  eighteen 
years  of  age,  to  engage  in  the  Mexican  war.  He 
served  in  that  war,  first  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  2d 
Ohio  volunteers,  and  afterwards  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  15th  infantry  of  the  regular  army,  which  was 
commanded  by  Col.  Geo.  W.  Morgan,  and  disbanded 
after  the  war.  After  the  Mexican  war,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  was  register  of  the  U.  S.  land 
office  at  Minneapolis.  He  subsequently  became  an 
Episcopal  clergyman,  and  died  in  1869,  while  pastor 
of  the  "Old  Navy  Yard  church"  in  the  city  of 
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Washington.  Edson  Denny  Olds  was  graduated 
from  Jefferson  medical  college  in  Philadelphia  ;  acted 
for  several  years  as  physician  for  the  Winnebago 
tribe  of  Indians  in  Minnesota.  He  then  went  to 
Mexico,  and  in  the  spring  of  1858  received  a  com- 
mission at  Monterey  as  surgeon  in  the  liberal  army 
with  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  served  with  this  army 
in  its  march  and  almost  constant  battle  for  a  year 
from  Monterey  to  Morelia,  and  from  there  to  the  City 
of  Mexico,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Degollado. 
In  the  attack  upon  the  City  of  Mexico  in  the  spring 
of  1869,  he  was  struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  and  killed 
in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Olds  have  six  children— four  daughters  and  two 
sons. 

O'BRIEN,  M.   J.,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Southern  express  company,  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1838.     He  began  life  as  a  clerk 
in  a  publishing  house  in  Baltimore, 
when  eight  years  of  age,  and  after- 
ward relinquished  the  position  to  be- 
come clerk  in  a  drug  store.     The 
express  business  possessed  a  strong 
fascination  for  him  as  a  boy,  and  he 
finally  secured  the  position  of  driver 
of  an  express  wagon  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  at  a  salaiy  of  $30  a  month. 
The  first  day  he  drove  a  team  he  re- 
solved to  reach  the  highest  attain- 
able position  in  the  company,  if  en 
ergy,   integrity   and    determination 
could  do  it.  At  the  end  of  two  months 
he  was  promoted  to  be  a  shipping 
clerk,  at  that  time,  1858,  one  of  the 
most  responsible  positions  in  the  ser- 
vice, as  the  railroads  to  New  Orleans 
were  not  completed,  and  all  the  busi- 
ness with  that  city  went  southward  by 
way  of  the  Mississippi  river.     His  work  was  so  satis- 
factory to  the  managers  of  the  company,  that  H.  B. 
Plant,  now  the  president  of  the  Southern  express 
company,  made  him  cashier  of  the  New  Orleans 
office,  although  he  had  never  seen  him  previous  to 
the  appointment.     He  was  rapidly  on  the  way  to 
the  place  he  had  determined  to  win     When  the  civil 
war  broke  out  Mr.  O'Brien  enlisted  in  the  Confeder- 
ate navy,  and  served  under  Com.  Poindexter  until 
the  fleet  was  destroyed  to  prevent  being  captured  by 
the  Federal  navy  forces.  He  then  went  to  Richmond, 
and  reported  to  the  secretary  of  the  Confederate 
navy,  but  instead  of  being  sent  on  board  a  gunboat, 
he  was,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Memminger,  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  sent  to  resume  connection  with  the 
express  comijany,  in  order  to  he  able  to  give  special 
attention    to    the    transportation    of    government 
moneys.     He  accepted  the  mission,  and  performed 
the  work  so  thoroughly  that  he  received  the  com- 
mendation of  his  superiors  as  well  as  that  of  the  Con- 
federate government.     He  also,  while  engaged  in 
the  express  business,  aided  in  the  exchange  of  pris- 
oners at  various  places,  having  been  appointed  to 
that  place  by  Maj.  Hatch,  the  assistant  of  Col.  Ould, 
commissioner  of  exchange  for  Confederate  prisoners. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  in  the  Atlanta  office 
of  the  Southern  express  company,  and  went  from 
there  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  to  act  as  confidential  clerk  for 
H.  B.  Plant,  president  of  the  company.     While  act- 
ing in  that  capacity  he  was  elected  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Southern  express  company,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  express  lines  ramifying  25,600  miles 
of  territory.     His  new  duties  included  the  making 
of  contracts  with  railroads,  and  kept  him  in  such 
active  motion  that  he  traveled  an  average  of  30,000 
miles  a  year  over  the  different  railway  lines.     His 
duties  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  leading  rail  - 
road  men  of  the  United  States,  and  so  forcibly  did 
his  business  qualities  impress  them,   that  he  was 


elected  a  director  in  all  the  railroads  in  which  Mr. 
Plant  had  an  interest.  Thirty  years  after  entering 
the  service  of  the  express  company  as  a  driver,  Mr. 
O'Brien  reached  the  goal  for  which  he  had  so  reso- 
lutely struggled,  being  elected  vice-president,  direc- 
tor and  general  manager  of  the  Southern  express 
company  in  1888.  Although  he  has  received  many 
tempting  offers  from  bank,  railwa}'',  steamer  and 
other  companies,  yet  nothing  has  yet  induced  him 
to  desert  his  chosen  business  or  his  chief.  A  singu- 
lar fact  in  connection  with  his  career  is,  that  he  has 
never  had  any  differences  with  the  officers  of  the 
company,  and  that  he  still  retains  all  of  his  youthful 
regard  for  his  chief,  Mr.  Plant.  Mr.  O'Brien  is  a 
bachelor,  and  his  immediate  relatives  are  confined 
to  a  brother  and  two  sisters,  one  of  the  latter  being 
a  sister  of  charity.  In  manner  he  is  genial,  unpre- 
tentious, and  cordial,  without  being  demonstrative, 
and  possesses  the  frankness,  sincerity,  loyalty,  and 
courtliness  of  his  Celtic  ancestors.  He  is  a  fine  type 
of  physical  manhood,  tall,  with  regular  features, 
blue  eyes,  a  firm  but  humorous  mouth,  and  military 
bearing.  He  is  generous  with  both  time  and  purse, 
and  a  liberal  contributor  to  worthy  charities.  His 
winningmanners,  untiring  energy,  thorough  business 
habits  and  strict  integrity,  have  made  him  hosts  of 
friends  throughout  the  United  States,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide  whether  he  is  more  popular  as  a  social 
favorite  or  as  a  business  man.  Firmness,  frankness, 
thoroughness,  and  perseverance  are  among  his  lead- 
ing characteristics,  and  to  those  maybe  added  benev- 
olence, dignity,  humor,  delicacy  of  feeling  and  innate 
refinement. 

BROWN,  Philip  Shelley,  lawyer,  was  born  in 
Bedford  county.  Pa.,  Oct.  14,  1833.  His  father, 
Henry  Brown,  was  a  descendant  of  the  Maryland 
family  of  that  name,  and  his  mother,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Shelley,  was  a  member  of  the  old  Shelley 
and  Smith  families,  having  among  her  ancestors 
some  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Philadelphia.  The 
father  died  early  in  1834,  and  the  mother,  taking 
young  Philip  and  his  three  broth- 
ers, removed  to  her  father's  farm 
in  Huntington  (now  Blair)  coun- 
ty. Pa.  Here  Philip  alternated 
between  farm  and  school  life 
until  the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he 
entered  the  academy  of  Rev.  John 
H.  McKinney,  at  Hollidaysburg, 
Pa.  His  stay  there  was  prolonged 
for  three  years,  due  solely  to  his 
own  exertions;  for  during  vaca- 
tion, by  his  services  as  deputy  in 
the  Sheriff's  office  of  that  county, 
he  was  enabled  to  meet  his  neces- 
sary expenses  for  tuition.  Leav- 
ing the  academy  in  1852,  Mr. 
Brown  during  the  following  year 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Cam- 
biia  iron  company,  working 
through  the  day  and  continuing 
his  studies  at  night.  In  1855 
he  resigned  his  position  and  removed  to  Davenport, 
la.,  and  taking  up  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1857.  In  the  next  year  he  removed  to 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  then  a  smalltown,  and  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  retained  for  years 
a  prominent  position  at  the  bar.  Largely  through 
his  efforts  the  magnificent  library  of  the  Kansas  City 
law  library  association  was  secured.  As  attorney 
for,and  director  of, the  then  constructing  Kansas  City, 
Galveston  and  Lake  Superior  railroad  (now  a  part 
of  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  system)  during  those  early  years  of  this  fron- 
tier town's  precarious  existence,  he  displayed  a  re- 
markable faith  in  the  city  of  his  adoption,  and  by  his 
sound  counsel  and  advice,  many  difficulties  were 
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overcome.  AVhile  a  member  of  tlie  city  (.■oimcil  of 
Kansas  uily,  Jlr.  Brown  drew  the  riglit-of-\va_v  ron- 
tract,  and  "made  the  legal  adjustments  for  the  en- 
trance into  Kansas  City  of  the  Paeiflc  railroad,  it 
being  now  the  main  entrance  into  Kansas  t'ity  of  that 
gieat  corporation,  tlie  Missouri  Pacilic  railway. 
After  many  years  of  arduous  application,  finding  liis 
health  impaii-ed,  he  retired  from  practice  in  order  to 
develop  his  lavye  realty  interests.  Mr.  Brown  mar- 
ried on  Nov."  3,  ly.is,  Julia  A.  Shaffer,  eldest 
daughter  of  William  Shaifer,  of  Blair  county,  Pa., 
audof  this  union  nine  children  were  born,  of  whom 
six  are  now  living.  Early  allying  himself  with  the 
Presbyterian  cluu'cb,  he  has  aided  and  upbuilded 
many  of  its  projects,  and  has  ever  been  among  the 
first  to  advance  the  social  and  religious  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  his  community. 

HOPPEK,  George  H.,  business  man,  was 
born  at  Shebbier,  Devonshire  county,  Eng.,  Apr.  21, 
1837,  the  son  of  John  and  Lydia  (Griffin)  Hopper, 
who  emigrated  to  America 
with  their  three  children  in 
1840,  and  settled  at  Cleveland, 
O.  There  he  attended  public 
schools  until  fourteen  yetirs 
old,  after  which  he  served  an 
apprenticeship  of  three  years, 
learning  the  trade  of  tin,  cop- 
per, and  sheet-iron  worker.  In 
1858  he  joined  a  wagon  train 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  went 
to  Salt  Lake  C^ity,  but  returned 
to  Cleveland  after  an  absence 
of  nearly  a  year,  during  which 
he  had  had  all  the  varied  ex- 
periences attendant  upon  such 
a  journey  at  that  period.  In 
1860  he  married  Harriet  A. 
Ganson,  and  shortly  afterward 
removed  to  Logansport,  Ind. 
He  joined  an  Indiana  regiment 
during  the  civil  war,  I'e-enlisted 
in  an  Ohio  regiment,  and  in  1867  his  services  were 
engaged  by  the  Standard  oil  company  in  their  coop- 
erage and  shipping  department,  to  the  management 
of  which  department  he  was  speedily  advanced.  He 
established  a  beautiful  summer  home  at  Unionville, 
O.  He  has  been  specially  devoted  to  tlie  trotting 
horse  interest,  and  has  at  Unionville  commodious 


bams  and  stables,  and  a  splendid  half-mile  track. 
He  paid  .'^51,000  at  auction  for  the  celel)raled  stallion 
Bell  Boy,  which  was  shortly  afterward  burned  to 
death  in  his  stable. 

McCULIiOXIGH,  John  Griffith,  lawyer  and 
financier,  was  born  in  Newark,  Pel.,  about  in;!,"). 
His  father   died  when  he  was  three  years  of  age; 


his  mother,  when  he  was  seven.  His  early  educa- 
tional advantages  were  meagre,  but  he  made  the 
most  of  them,  and  was  graduated  with  honors  from 
Delaware  college  before  he  had  reached  his  twenti- 
eth year.  He  studied  law  in  the  offices  of  St.  George 
Tucker  Campbell,  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  receiving  from  the  latter  insti- 
sution  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in'1859.  At  this  -period 
of  his  life  failing  health  necessitated  a  change  of  cli- 
mate, and  after  winning  his  first  case  in  the  courts 
of  Petmsylvania,  he  sought  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
in  1860.  The  state  of  California  was  at  that  time 
passing  through  her  trying  pioneer  jieriod,  her  situ- 
ation being  made  doubly  precarious  by  the  mutter- 
ings  of  civil  war.  McCuUough,  young,  inexperi- 
enced and  delicate,  arrived  on  the  rough  scene  just 
in  time  to  perform  an  important  part  in  the  drama. 
He  opened  a  law  office  and  was  acquiring  a  good 
practice  when  he  -was  swept  by  the  forc'e  of  circum- 
stances into  the  thickest  of  the  fight  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  autonomy  of  the  Union.  The  flood  of 
population  from  the  eastern  states  was  composed  of 
bitter  and  conflicting  elements; 
secessionists  from  the  South  and 
Unionists  from  New  England 
lived  in  close  proximity,  and 
feuds  were  constantly  engender- 
ing riots.  At  this  crisis  Gen.  E. 
V.  Sumner  arrived  on  the  scene, 
and  by  a  brilliant  coup  d'eUit 
superseded  Gen.  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston  in  command  of  Fort 
Alcatraz,  thereby  frustrating 
the  scheme  of  the  southern  sym- 
pathizers to  s(']iarate  California 
from  the  Union.  Young  Mc- 
(Uillough,  whose  delicate  I'leallh 
prevented  camp  seivice,  set 
about  to  show  his  loyalty  for 
the  Union  by  a  series  of  s])eech- 
es,  whicli  immediately  com- 
manded the  admiration  and 
confidence  of  the  Union  element.  I-Ie  was  soon  sent 
to  the  legislature,  and  the  following  year,  1862,  was 
returned  to  the  state  senate,  and  in  1863,  notwith- 
standing his  youth,  elected  attorney-genei-al  of  the 
stale.  After  four  years  of  service  in  this  trying  posi- 
tion, he  was,  in  1867,  renominated  by  his  party,  but 
failed  of  an  election.  His  official  career  having 
been  brought  to  a  close,  he  devoted  the  next  five 
years  to  a  highly  remunerative  legal  practice.  He 
next  visited  the  eastern  stales,  and  in  1871  married 
Eliza  Hall  Park,  daughter  of  Trenor  W.  Park.  A 
tour  of  Europe  was  taken ;  the  scene  of  his  labors  in 
California  again  visited,  and  in  1873  he  removed 
to  southern  Vermont.  His  talents  and  energy  were 
now  turned  into  a  new  channel.  He  did  not  return 
to  the  general  practice  of  law,  but  inteiested  him- 
self in  railroad,  commercial  and  banking  entei'prises. 
Fiom  1873  to  1883  he  was  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Panama  railway  comjiany,  then 
president  until  1888.  Mr.  McCullough  was  elected 
a  director  of  the  Erie  railroad  in  1884,  and  since 
1888  has  been  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 
He  was  the  first  president  of  the  Chicago  and  Erie 
railroad  in  1890;  is  i)re.sident  of  the  Beiuiington  and 
Rutland  railway  company;  piesident  of  the  First 
national  bank  of  North  Bennington,  Vt. ;  a  director 
ol  the  New  York  security  and  trust  company,  of 
the  Federal  bank,  and  of  the  Fidelity  and  (Casualty 
in.surance  company  of  New  York.  In  jwlitical  life, 
he  has  not  permitted  a  canijraign  to  pass,  since  he 
made  his  first  efforts  on  the  western  sIojk;  of  the  pic- 
turesque Sierra  Nevadas  in  1860,  wit.lKJut  taking  ac- 
tive part  therein.  His  service  is  freely  offered,  with- 
out expectation  of  reward,  for  he  desires  no  public 
office. 
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JACKSON,  Thomas  Jonathan  ("Stonewall" 
Jackson),  sokher,  was  born  at  Clarksburoh  W  ^'■l 
Jan.  21  1824.  His  first  ancestor  in  tUis  country 
was  John  Jackson,  of  Scotch  and  Irisli  descent, 
who  sailed  from  England  in  1748  for  America,  and 
durmg  the  voyage  fell  in  love  with  Elizabeth  Cum- 
mins, daughter  of  a  public- 
house  owner  in  London,  who, 
after  disagreement  with  her 
stepfatlier,  who  was  also  her 
uncle,  had  hurled  a  silver  tank- 
ard at  his  head,  and  then  fled 
from  home.  On  the  vessel  she 
formed  the  friendship  of  a 
family  of  colonists  bound  for 
Maryland,  and  agreed  to  serve 
them  for  a  certain  term  of 
years  after  reaching  land,  there- 
by securing  her  immediate  fu- 
ture. Two  years  after  this  she 
was  married  to  Jackson,  in  Cal- 
vert county,  Md.  The  couple 
forthwith  made  their  way  to 
West  Virginia,  and  Elizabeth 
Jackson  then  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  display  her  intrepid 
spirit.  She  never  quailed,  it 
is  said,  at  the  Indian  war-whoop,  and  her  voice  in- 
spired the  men  around  her  to  heroic  resistance  of  tlie 
savages.  She  lived  to  be  105  years  old,  dying  in 
1838.  In  the  war  of  the  revolution  John  Jackson 
and  his  son  bore  honorable  part  as  soldiers.  The 
second  son  was  Edward,  grandfather  of  "Stone- 
wall," and  Jonathan,  father  of  the  latter,  was  a  law- 
yer, who  married  Julia  Beeleith,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Neale,  a  merchant  at  Parksbury,  W.  Va.  He  died  in 
middle  life,  and  left  his  family  without  property, 
Thomas  Jonathan  then  being  three  years  of  age.  When 
six  years  old  he  was  separated  from  his  mother,  and 
sent  to  live  at  the  house  of  an  uncle.  Summoned 
within  a  twelvemonth  to  the  dying  bedside  of  that 
mother,  it  is  said  that  her  prayers,  counsels,  and  tri- 
umphant death  made  an  impression  upon  his  mind 
that  was  never  effaced.  "His  boyhood, "  says  his 
latest  biographer,  "showed  that  the  child  is  the 
father  of  the  man."  The  same  energy,  determina- 
tion, perseverance,  that  marked  him  in  after  years 
were  visible  then.  At  school  he  was  studious  and 
persevering ;  on  the  farm  and  in  the  mills,  which 
belonged  to  his  uncle,  he  was  a  valuable  assistant. 
As  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he  rode  his  uncle's 
racers;  but  although  he  made  for  him  a  good  deal  of 


money,  it  is  stated  that  he  never  had  the  least  pro- 
pensity to  the  vices  which  belong  to  sporting  charac- 
ters, and  had  a  reputation  for  uprightness,  industry, 
and  truth.  He  possessed  talent  for  mathematics  in 
an  emihent  degree.  When  he  was  but  eighteen  years 
old,  by  the  influence  of  his  uncle  he  was  made  sheriff 
of  the  county.  Then,  hearing  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
appointment  for  the  cadetship  at  the  U.  S.  military 
academy  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  in  the  gift  of  the  mem- 


ber of  congress  from  his  distiict,  he  besought  his 
friends  to  aid  him  in  securing  it;  and  to  one  who  asked 
him  if  he  did  not  fear  that  his  education  was  insuf- 
ficient to  enable  him  to  enter  and  sustain  himself  at 
.West  Point,  he  replied:  "I  know  that  I  shall  have 
the  application  necessary  to  succeed;  I  hope  that  I 
have  the  capacity;  at  least,  I  am  determined  to  try, 
and  I  want  you  to  help  me."  Being  encouraged  to 
hope  that  his  application  would  be  successful,  he  re- 
solved to  make  it  so,  if  possible,  and  accordingly 
went  to  ^Vashington,  where  the  secretary  of  war  was 
so  pleased  with  his  manliness  and  resolution  that  he 
gave  him  the  appointment,  and  said  to  him:  "Sir, 
you  have  a  good  name.  Go  to  West  Point,  and  the 
first  man  who  insults  you,  knock  him  down,  and 
have  it  charged  to  my  account."  In  June,  1842,  he 
went  to  West  Point,  and  was  admitted  to  the  academy. 
Deficient  as  he  was  in  preparation,  he  was  obliged  to 
employ  every  expedient  to  keep  up  with  his  class. 
A  classmate  said  of  this  period:  "  We  were  studying 
algebra,  and  maybe  analytical  geometry,  that  win- 
ter, and  Jackson  was  very  low  in  his  class  standing. 
All  lights  were  put  out  at  'taps,"  and  just  before 
the  signal  he  would  pile  up  his  grate  with  anthracite 
coal,  and  lying  pi'one  before  it  on  the  floor,  would 
work  away  at  his  lessons  by  the  glare  of  the  fire, 
which  scorched  his  very  brain,  until  a  late  hour  of 
the  night.  He  rose  steadily  year  by  year,  until  we 
used  to  say,  if  we  had  to  stay  here  another  year  '  old 


Jack  '  would  be  at  the  head  of  the  class."  He  him- 
self said  that  he  studied  veiy  hard  for  what  he  got 
at  West  Point.  He  was  graduated  in  1846,  seven- 
teenth in  a  class  of  seventy.  Among  his  classmates 
were  Gens.  G.  B.  McClellan,  Foster,  Reno,  Stoneman, 
Couch,  Gibbon,  A.  P.  Hill,  Pickett,  Maury,  D.  R. 
Jones,  W.  D.  Smith,  and  Wilcox.  While  at  the  acad- 
emy he  compiled  for  his  own  use  a  set  of  rules  and 
maxims  relating  to  morals,  manners,  dress,  choice  of 
friends,  and  the  aim  of  life.  Perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  of  these  was,  "  You  may  be  whatever 
you  resolve  to  be."  Of  the  others,  let  these  quota- 
tions suffice:  "Through  life  let  your  principal  object 
be  the  discharge  of  duty."  "  Disregard  public  opin- 
ion when  it  interferes  with  your  duty."  "Sacrifice 
your  life  rather  than  your  word,"  etc.  Upon  his 
graduation  he  was  ordered  at  once  to  New  Orleans, 
La.,  and  sailed  thence  for  Mexico  to  join  the  Ameri- 
can army,  under  Gen.  Winfield  Scott.  He  was  in 
most  of  the  battles  of  the  Mexican  war  for  the  ensu- 
ing two  years.  After  the  operations  which  ended  in 
the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  March,  1847,  he  became 
second  lieutenant  in  Capt.  J.  B.  Magruder's  battery 
of  light  field  artillery.  In  the  engagement  of 
Churubusco  he  took  the  place  of  the  first  lieutenant, 
and  for  his  gallantry  was  promoted  to  the  brevet 
rank  of  captain.  In  the  battle  of  Chapultepec  his 
conduct  was  such  that  Capt.  Magruder  wrote:  "If 
devotion  and  industry,  talent  and  gallantry  are  the 
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highest  qualities  of  a  soldier,  then  he 
is  entitled  to  the  distinction  which 
their  possession  confers, "  For  tliis  he 
received  the  brevet  of  major.    Years 
after,  when  his  pupils  at  Lexington, 
Va.,   were  asliing  him   for  particu- 
lars  of  the  Chapultepec    fight,    he 
modestly  described  it,  when  one  of  them  exclaimed 
in  astonishment,   "Major,  why  didn't  you  run  when 
your  commander   was  disabled  ?  "      With  a  quiet 
smile  he  answered:  "  I  was  not  ordered  to  do  so. 
If  I  had  been  ordered  to  run,  I  would  have  done 
so:  but  I  was  directed  to  hold  my  position,  and  I  had 
no  right  to  abandon  it."   In  after  years  he  confessed 
that  the  part  he  played  in  stepping  out  and  assuring 
the  men  that  there  was  no  danger,  wlien  the  cannon 
ball  passed  between  his  legs,  was  the  only  willful 
falsehood  he  ever  told  in  his  life.     After  the  cap- 
ture of  Mexico  city,  he  had  a  few  months  of  leisui'e 
in  that  capital,  and  was  charmed  with  what  he  saw 
of  its  social  life.     Here,  too,  he  began  the  religious 
life  which  was  so  marlied  in  all  his  future  career. 
Col.  P'rancis  Taylor,  the  commandant  of  his  regi- 
ment, the  1st  U.   S.  artillery,    who  was  an  earnest 
Christian,  was  the  first  of  all  ever  to  speak  to  Jack- 
son upon  personal  religion.   Characteristically,  Jack- 
son determined  to  study  the  Bible  for  himself.     In 
his  que-st  for  truth,  moreover,  as  he  had  no  prefer- 
ence for  sects,  he  sought  out  the  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop  of  Mexico,  with  whom  he  had  several  in- 
terviews, although  he  was  not  convinced  by  him  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.     In 
the  summer  of  1848,  the  U.  S.  troops  returned  from 
Mexico,  and  fortwo years  Maj.  Jackson  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Hamilton,  L.  I.     Here  he  attended  to  his  re-' 
ligious  duties,  but  afterward  acknowledged  that  he 
went  through  them  with  no  feeling  stronger  than 
that  of  having  performed  a  duty.     Sunday,  Apr. 
29,  1849,  however,   he  was  baptized  at   St.   John's 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  at  the  Fort,  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Schofield.     He  did  not  apply  for  the  rite  of  con- 
firmation.    In  1851  he  was  ordered  to  Fort  Meade, 
near  Tampa  Bay,  Fla.,  and  remained  there  but  six 
months.      Then,    having  been  elected  (March  27, 
1851)  professor  of  natural  and  experimental  philos- 
ophy and  artillery  tactics  in  the  Lexington  (Va.) 
military  Institute,  he  at  once  resigned  from  the  U.  S. 
army  to  accept  the  position.    Here  he  spent  the  next 
ten  years  of  his  life.     In  the  early  part  of  hi.s  stay 
at  Lexington,  he  identified  himself  with  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  that  place,  making  his  public  pro- 
fession of  religion  Nov.  23,  1851,  and  soon  after  was 
chosen  a  deacon  in  the  church.     The  subject  of  be- 
coming a  preacher,  moreover,  seriously  engaged  his 
attention.      Forthwith    he  began    Christian    labor 
among  the    negroes,  getting  up  a   large   Sabbath- 
school  class  among  them,  the  Sabbath-school  which 
grew  out  of  it  being  now  in  existence.     Influenced 
by  a  sermon  from  his  pastor,  he  called  on  him  to 
know  if  he  (Jackson)  was  to  be  deterred  from  mak- 
ing public  prayer  because  of  modesty  or  faLse  .shame, 
saying  that  he  had  not  been  used  to  public  speaking, 
was  naturally  diffident,  and  feared  that  he  would  not 
edify  tho.se  who  were  present,   but   added,   "You 
are  ray  pastor,  and  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  church, 
and  if  you  think  it  my  duty,  I  shall  make  the  effort." 
But  when  he  was  called  on,  his  emban-assment  was 
such  that  the  service  was  almo.st  as  painful  to  the 
audience  as   to  himself.     Jackson  was  not  asked  to 
pray  again,  and  after  several   weeks  he   renewed 
his  visit  to  the  pastor's  to  know  if  this  was  because 
of  the  latter's  unwillingness  to  inflict  distress  upon 
him.     Being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  his  reply 
was:  "Yes;  but  my  comfort  or  discomfort  is   not 
the  question;  if  it  is  my  duty  to  lead  in   prayer, 
tlien  I  must   persevere  in  it   vmtil  I  learn  to  do  it 
right,  and  I  wish  you  to  disca]-d  all  consideration 


for  my  feelings."  The  man's  crystalline  truthful- 
ness may  be  added  as  another  moral  trait.  It  is  said 
that  if  in  conversation  he  unintentionally  made  a 
misstatement  about  a  matter  of  no  moment  what- 
ever, he  would  lose  no  time  in  hastening  to  correct  it, 
even  if  he  had  to  go  upon  the  mission  iu  a  pouring  rain ; 
and  upon  being  remonstrated  with  for  this  extreme 
action  would  say,    "  I  went  simply  because  I  have 


discovered  that  it  was  a  misstatement,  and  I  could 
not  sleep  comfortably  to-night,  unless  I  corrected  it." 
He  was  an  abstainer  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  on  principle,  and  said  during  the  civil  war, 
"  No,  I  thank  you,  I  never  use  it  (the  social  glass); 
I  am  more  afraid  of  it  than  of  Federal  bullets."  Testi- 
mony as  to  the  profound   nature  of   his  religious 
character,  and  the  extent  of  his  habitual  submission 
to  the  will  of  God  may  be  found  in  the  "Life  and 
Letters,"  published  by  his  wife  in  1892,  from  which 
much  of  this  sketch  is  derived,  and  is  of  extraor- 
dinary interest.     He  was   twice  married:    first    to 
Elinor,  daughter  of  Rev.  George  Jenkins,  president 
of  Washington  college,  Va.,  whodied  about  fourteen 
months  after  the  union;  then  (July  16,  1857)  to  Mary 
Anna,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  R.  H.  Morrison,  presi- 
dent of  David.son   college,   N.   C,  who,  with  one 
daughter,  survives  him.     In  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1856,  he  made  a  five  months'  tour  in  Europe      Of 
his  teu  years'  experience  at  Lexington  as  military  in- 
structor the  concurrence  of  testimony  is,  that  it  was 
not  especially  successful,  one  writer  going  so  far  as  to 
say  that  he  was  a    laughingstock  to  the  institute 
students.     Near  the  close  of  that  year,  and  as  the 
civil  war  cloud  began   to  darken,  Mrs.    Jackson's 
"  Life  "  declares  that  her  husband  wa.s,  in  his  feel- 
ings, "strongly  for  the  Union,  but  at  the  same  was  a 
firm  state's  rights  man.     In  politics  he  had  always 
been  a  democrat,  but  never  a  very  strong  partisan." 
"He  never,"   she  add.s,    "was  a  secessionist,   and 
maintained  that  it  was  better  for  the  South  to  fight 
for  her  rights  in  the  Unjon  than  out  of  it."     She 
adds:  "I  am  very  confident   that  he  would  never 
have  fought   for  the  sole    object    of   perpetuating 
slavery."     When  Virginia  seceded  from  the  Union, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Lexington  institute  was 
notified  by  Governor  Letcher  that  he  should  need 
the  services  of  the  more  advanced  classes  of  the 
cadets  as  drill-masters,  and  they  must  be  prepared 
to  go  to  Richmond  at  a  moment's  notice,  under  the 
command  of  Maj.  Jackson.     Sunday  morning,  Apr. 
21,  .1861,  Jackson  received  the  summons,  and  at  once 
departed  from  Lexington  with  his  small  command, 
and  did  not  return  to  his  home.    He  had  no  furlough, 
and  was  never  absent  from  his  troops 
in  all  his  subsequent  military  service.         ,.,   _ ,., 
At  Richmond  he  was  made  colonel  of     ,'    _.^--i- 
the  Virginia  forces,  and  ordered  to  take    p 
command  at  Harper's  Ferry,     When    :'  i 

Virginia  adopted  the  con.stitution  ■  of  '!<^ 
the  Confederate  states,  he  advised 
his  wife  by  letter,  to  manage  all  home 
interests  so  that  she  could  j-eturn  to 
h(M-  father's  roof  in  North  Carolina. 
Up  to  this  date,  she  declares  that  he 
had  hoped  that  the  gathering  storm 
might  pass  over  without  bloodshed. 
At  Harper's  Ferry  he  promptly  took 
p()ssc,s,sion   of  Maryland    Heighls,  but 
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as  to  his  plans  m  general  aud  In  detail,  displayed 
the  reticence  and  secrecy  which  marked  his  sub- 
sequent campaigns.  It  was  his  maxim  that,  in 
war,  mystery  was  tlie  key  to  success,  and  to  one 
of  a  committee  of  the  Maryland  les;islature  who 
visited  his  camp  at  this  time,  and  askerl  liim:  "  Col- 
onel, how  many  troops  have 
you?"  he  answered  only,  "I 
should  be  glad  if  Lincoln 
thought  I  had  15,000."  When 
the  Confederate  authorities  lo- 
cated at  Richmond,  Gen.  Joseph 
E.  Johnston  was  sent  to  Har- 
per's Ferry,  and  superseded 
Jackson  in  command.  The 
Virginia  troops  were  organized 
into  a  brigade,  and  Col.  Jack- 
son was  made  its  commander. 
This  body  afterward  became 
the  "  Stonewall "  brigade.  July 
3,  1861,  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  com- 
mander of  the  Confederate 
army,  forwarded  to  him  his 
commission  as  brigadier -gen- 
eral in  the  Confederate  army. 
Gen.  Johnston  having  evacuated  Harper's  Feriy, 
after  removing  from  it  its  valuable  machineiy  and 
war  materials,  fell  back  to  Winchester,  Va.,  and  in 
the  month  of  July  pressed  on  to  Manassas  Junction 
to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Beauregard,  who  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run  (July  81st)  was  sorely  pressed 
by  the  Federal  forces.  Jackson's  brigade  was  the 
,  first  of  Johnston's  troops  to  get  into  position, 
reaching  the  field  of  Manassas  about  4  p.  m.  The 
droops  of  South  Carolina,  commanded  by  Gen.  Ber- 
nard E.  Bee,  had  been  overwhelmed,  and  he  rode  up 
to  Jackson  in  despair,  exclaiming,  "They  are  beat- 
ing us  back."  "Then,"  said  Jackson,  "we  will 
give  them  the  bayonet."  Bee  rode  off  to  rejoin  his 
comriland,  and  cried  out  to  them  to  look  at  Jackson, 


saying,  "There  he  stands  like  a  stone  wall.  Rally 
behind  the  Virginians  ! "  Bee  tlien  led  his  troops  in 
another  charge,  but  fell  dead  while  making  it.  This 
was  the  genesis  of  the  sobriquet,  which  did  not 
leave  Jackson  thereafter,  by  which  he  is  known  in 
history,  and  which  pertained  thenceforth  to  his  bri- 
gade. His  distinguished  career  was  now  fairly  begun. 
For  his  conduct  at  Bull  Run  he  was  commissioned 


major-general  (September,  1861),  and  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  lower  Shen- 
andoah valley.  Some  apparently  profitless  and 
wearisome  marches  and  movements  in  that  quarter 
during  the  next  five  months  brought  no  material 
military  results,  but,  severely  testing  the  mettle  of 
his  troops,  somewhat  impaired  his  popularity  with 
them.  In  March,  1863,  he  found  himself  at  Win- 
chester, Va.,  with  but  3,400  men  and  eighteen  guns, 
while  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks  was  approaching  him 
from  the  Potomac  with  a  largely  superior  foice. 
Jackson's  instructions  were  to  detain  as  large  a  hos- 
tile body  as  possible  in  the  valley  without  risking 
the  destruction  of  his  own  troops.  He  fell  back  as 
far  as  Strasburg,  but  turned,  on  the  33d  of  the 
month,  and  fought  the  battle  of  Kernstown  the  same 
day,  after  a  forced  march  of  from  fourteen  to  twen- 
ty-five miles.  In  this  action  he  was  worsted,  and 
forced  to  retire  up  the  valley  to  Swift  Run  Gap,  in 
the  Blue  Ridge,  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Shenan- 
doah river,  which  he  struck  about  the  9th  of  April. 
Meanwhile  an  adversary.  Gen.  Milroy,  was  march- 
ing across  the  mountains  from  the  west  to  unite  with 
Banks.  But  reinforcements  for  Jackson  were  ap- 
proaching under  Gen.  Ewell,  and  another  Confed- 
erate force,  under  Gen.  Edward  Johnson,  was  at  Buf- 
falo Gap,  just  west  of  Stanton.  Giving  orders  to  Ewell 
to  hold  Banks  in  check,  while  he,  forming  a  junction 
with  Johnson,  should  take  the  offensive  against 
Milroy,  Jackson  encountered  and  defeated  that  ofli- 
cer  in  a  severe  action  at  McDowell,  May  8,  1863,  and 
forced  him  to  retreat  with  a  heavy  loss  in  supplies. 
Then,  retracing  his  steps,  he  effected  a  junction  with 
Ewell,  and  throwing  himself  into  the  Luray  valley 
by  a  forced  march,  ^ay  and  night,  he  stole  upon  the 
flank  and  rear  of  Banks's  army  at  Winchester,  and 
captured  detached  bodies  of  Federal  troops,  artillery 
and  wagon  trains.  This  brought  the  immediate 
concentration  of  strong  Federal  columns  from  differ- 
ent quarters  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  upon  Jack- 
son's rear  for  his  destruction.  They  threatened 
him.  Jackson  detached  Ewell  to  meet  Fremont, 
approaching  from  the  northeast,  and  with  his  own 
division,  encumbered  with  8,300  prisoners  and  over 
9,000  stand  of  captured  arms,  promptly  threaded 
the  Luray  valley  to  White  House,  and  passing 
around  another  Federal  general  (Shields),  took  posi- 
tion near  Ewell  at  Fort  Republic,  equally  distant 
between  Shields  and  Banks.  On  the  8th  and  9th 
of  June  the  Confederate  generals  worsted  their 
opponents  in  sharply  contested  engagements.  The 
effect  of  Jackson's  operations  was  to  neutralize  an 
aggregate  of  nearly  '70,000  Federals,  with  a  highly 
adverse  influence  upon  the  Federal  Gen.  McClellan's 
campaign  against  Richmond,  added  to  the  gravest 
apprehension  excited  at  Washington  and  through- 
out the  whole  Union,  for  the  safety  of  the  national 
capital.  Banks  then  precipitately  retreated  across 
the  Potomac  into  Maryland.  It  has  been  said  that 
in  this  "campaign  of  the  valley,  Jackson  displayed 
true  military  instinct  and  the  highest  military  art. 
By  vigilance,  sagacity,  celerity,  and  secrecy  of 
movement,  and  faultless  tactical  skill  on  the  field  of 
battle,  he  achieved  the  greatest  possible  results  with 
the  smallest  possible  means.  His  reputation  was 
now  fixed  in  the  estimation  of  friend  and  foe,  and 
while  the  Confederacy  was  filled  with  the  renown  of 
his  achievements,  the  Federal  forces  were  in  con- 
stant apprehension  of  his  prowess."  At  once,  when 
these  results  had  been  secured,  Jackson  was  sum- 
moned to  Richmond  to  concert  with  Lee  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  Confederate  capital,  then  almost  in- 
vested by  McClellan.  Appointed  forthwith  to  com- 
mand a  corps,  he  suddenly  reversed  himself  to  the 
Federal  forces  at  New  Chancellorsville,  Va.,  and  in 
a  series  of  desperately  fought  battles,  routed  the  be- 
sieging army,  and  drove  McClellan  to  shelter  at  Har- 
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risnu's  Landing,  on  the  James  river.  AVhen  Rich- 
moud  was  tlrris  relieved,  without  pause  .Jackson 
confronted  Pope,  wlio  was  threatening  tlie  Confed- 
erate capital  from  lire  north,  and  in  the  battle  of 
tk'dar  Kvin  (Atij;'.  I),  1802)  inflieled  signal  defeat 
upon  the  general,  compelling  him  lo  relraee  his  steps 
aeross  the  Rappalianiiock.  Then  Pope  was  rein- 
forced by  the  army  of  the  Potomac  and  by  fresh 
troops  from  the  northern  states,  but  on  the  field  of 
JIanassas  (Aug.  30,  1803),  in  the  second  Bull  Run 
batlle,  he  sull'ered  as  severe  au  overthrow  as  had 
fallen  to  .McDowell's  lot  at  the  tirst  battle  in  July  of 
the  previous  year.  On  the  35th  of  the  month,  Jack- 
son, under  orders,  had  passed  around  Pope's  flank 
with  2,5011  men,  seized  his  dejiot  at  Manassas,  and 
broken  up  his  commuuications.  In  the  action  of  Aug. 
30th,  his  was  also  the  conspicuous  figure.  Then 
came  the  invasion  of  JIaryland  by  the  Confederates, 
in  which  Jackson  was  detached  by  Lee  for  special 
operations  at  Harper's  Ferry,  'Va.,  and  soon  reported 
to  his  superior  that  this  fortified  position  had  fallen 
into  his  hands  with  11,000  men,  an  equal  number  of 
small  arms,  seventy-three  pieces  of  artillery,  300 
wagons,  and  large  stoi-es  of  camp  and  garrison 
equipage.  The  withdrawal  of  Jackson's  force  for 
this  service,  however,  weakened  Lee's  army  so  seri- 
ously that  the  Confederate  leader  was  brought  to 
bay  at  Antietam,  Md.,  be- 
fore Jackson  could  rejoin 
him,  and  was  compelled 
to  accept  battle  under 
every  disadvantage.  The 
timely  arrival  after  of 
Jackson's  divi.sion  not 
only  averted  an  otherwise 
inevitable  disaster  for  the 
Confederates,  but  secured 
Lee  from  the  destruction 
that  awaited  him  if  de- 
feated with  his  rear  resting 
upon  the  Potomac  river. 
In  Gen.  Burnside's  attack 
on  Lee  at  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  Deo.  11,  1«03,  Jack- 
son, who  hail  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general, held  the 
Confederate  right.  When, 
in  April,  1863,  the  Federal  Gen.  Hooker  made  a 
feint  of  passing  the  Rappaliannock  river  below 
Fredericksburg,  the  movement  was  confi'onted 
by  Jackson,  and  at  his  own  suggestion  he  was  en- 
trusted with  his  last  flank  operation,  a  swift  march 
around,  and  descent  upon,  tlie  Federal  right  and 
rear.  On  the  3d  of  May,  in  the  aft('iiioon,  he  fell 
upon  the  11th  Federal  corps  and  completely  routed 
it,  but  was  checked  in  his  advance  by  Federal  bat- 
teries hastily  brought  into  line.  Between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock  Jackson  rode  beyond  his  own  lines 
with  a  small  party  to  reconnoitre.  On  his  return  Ik; 
and  his  suite  were  misiakcji  by  some  of  liis  own 
troops  for  Fedi.'ial  cavalry,  and  M'eie  fired  upon  by 
Lane's  brigade.  Jackson  fell  with  three  wounds, 
one  ball  sluiltering  his  left  arm  two  inches  below  the 
shoulder.  Another  jiasscd  through  the  same  urni 
below  the  elbow.  A  third  eulercd  the  palm  of  his 
right  hand.  These  volleys  drew  an  immediate  an- 
.swer  from  the  Federal  force.  A  sharp  contlict  began 
between  the  Federals  and  Confederates,  in  which 
the  Federal  soldiers  cliaigeil  over  the  very  body  of 
the  Confederate  leader.  That  was  recovered,  how- 
ever, in  a  countercharge,  and  carried  from  the  field 
under  a  terrible  fire,  by  which  one  of  the  litter- 
bearers  was  slain.  By  the  fall  of  the  litter  .Jackson 
was  grievousl}'  contused.  "Meanwhile,"  says  one 
biographer,  "his  charge  to  the  surgeons  in  attend- 
ance was,  'Do  not  tell  the  troops  that  I  am  wound- 


ed.'" The  doubly  wounded  arm  having  been  am- 
putated, he  was  left  .serene,  clieerful  and  hoiieful, 
talking  freely  of  the  battles,  the  bravery  and  the 
deserts  of  his  subordinates,  and  of  his  old  "(Stone- 
wall" brigade.  Pneumonia  supervened,  and,  in  his 
weakened  condition,  he  died  Jlay  10,  lS(i;i.  His  re- 
mains were  taken  to  Richmond,  Va. ,  and  after  a  pub- 
lic funeral  in  that  city,  to  Lexington,  wliore  they 
were  buried.  A  brou/e  statue,  paicl  for  by  iMiglisli 
subscriptions,  was  unveiled  at  Richmond,  Va.,  in 
1875.  It  is  probably  a  fair  judgment  wdiich  sajs  of 
this  extraordinary  man  that,  "the  more  his  opera- 
tions in  the  spring,  .summer  and  fall  of  1863  are 
studied,  the  more  striking  must  the  merits  of  this 
almost  uniformly  successful  soldier  appear,  with  all 
his  intense  jierception  of  the  value  as  well  as  right 
method  of  the  active  defensive  of  which  he  may  in- 
deed be  regarded  as  the  very  incarnation."  His  life 
was  written  by  R.  L.  Dabney  (N.  Y.,  1803);  by  John 
Esten  Cooke  (1866),  and  by  Mary  Anna  Jackson,  his 
wife  (N.  Y. ,  1893). 

BUTTEBFIELD,  Daniel,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Utica,  N,  Y.,  Oct.  31  „  1831,  was  graduated  from 
Union  college  in  184i),  and  afterward,  for  a  time, 
went  into  the  .service  of  the  Mohawk  division  of  the 
N.  Y.  Central  railroad,  and  subsequently  became 
the  general  sujieiintendent  of  the  ea.stern  division  of 
the  American  express  company.  He  served  in  the 
N.  Y.  militia,  71st  and  18tli  regiments,  from  1851 
to  1861.  As  colonel  of  the  13th  N.  Y.  militia  he 
went  into  the  war  in  April,  1861,  and  led  the  advance 


into  Virginia. 
He  was  com- 
mis.sioned  lieutenant-colo- 
nel in  the  U.  S.  regular 
army,  and  brigadier -general  of 
volunteers.  He  served  through 
the  Peninsular  campaign,  was 
wounded  at  Gaines's  Mills,  and  covered  the  retreat 
to  and  from  Harrison's  landing.  He  took  part  in 
all  the  battles  of  August  and  September,  1863, 
and  was  promoted  major-general  of  volunteers 
Nov.  39th,  and  colonel  of  the  .5th  U.  S.  infantry 
July  1,  1863.  H(!  was  bicvetted  brigadier-general 
and  major-general  in  the  I'cgular  army  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  services.  He  commanded  the  5th 
corps  at  Frederielisburg,  Va.,  and  was  cliief-of- 
staff  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  at  the  Chaiicel- 
lorsvillc  and  Gettj'sburg  campaigns,  and  wounded 
at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  In  1863  he  was  transferred  to 
the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  was  chief-of-stafE 
of  the  11th  and  13th  corps  under  Hooker  at,  I>ocikoiit 
Mountain,  Tenn.,  Mi.s.siimary  Ridge,  and  several 
.subsequent  actions.  He  commiinded  a  divLsion  of 
the  30th  corps  in  Genigia,  and  was  brevetted  briga- 
dier-general and  major-general  in  the  regular  army. 
He  was  the  originator  and  author  of  the  ,sy.stem  of 
corps  badges,  flags  and  marks  adopted  in  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  followed  in  other  armies,  and 
now  worn  by  veterans.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
the  .standard  work  on  "  Camp  and  Outpost  Duty  for 
Armies  in  tlie  Kii'ld."  Afterthe  war  he  had  charge 
of  the  recruiting  service,  and  of  the  forces  in  New 
Y'ork  harbfjr,  commanding  Governor's  island,  Da- 
vid's island,  and  Bedloe's  i.s]and  180.5-09.  Resign- 
ing from  tiie  army,  he  became  assistant  U.  S.  trea- 
surer in  New  York,  and  afterwards  organized  and 
built  a  railway  in  (.'cut ral  America.  In  September, 
1880,  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westmin.stiM-,  Eng.,lie  mar- 
ried Mrs.  Julia  L.  .James,  of  New  York,  the  Bishop 
of  Bedford  and  Cancjn  Farrar  performing  the  cei'C- 
mony.     He  planned,  organized  and  commanded  the 
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civic  parade  on  tlie  third  day  of  tlie  WasUiuffton 
centennial  celebration  in  New  York  May  1  1889 
the  largest  movement  of  civilians  in  a  public  demon- 
stration ever  on  this  continent, 
or  known  in  modern  history. 
He  organized  and  moved  the 
funeral  demonstration  to  Gen. 
Sherman,  as  the  representative 
of  Gens.  Howard  and  Slocum. 
In  1891  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Society  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  of  which  body 
lie  was  the  principal  founder. 
He  has  been  for  thirty  years  a 
trustee  of  the  Citizens'  savings 
bank  in  New  York  city,  and  is 
now  (1893)the  only  living  mem- 
ber of  that  board  who  has  been 
with  the  bank  from  its  foun- 
dation. He  is  president  of  the 
National  bank  of  Cold  Spring, 
his  country  home.  He  de- 
clined the  republican  nomina- 
tion for  congress  in  the  Tenth 
congressional  district  of  New  York  city  in  1891. 

FRY,  James  Barnet,  soldier,  was  born  in  Car- 
roll, 111.,  Feb.  23, 1827.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  mili- 
tary academy  at  West  Point  July  1,  1843,  and  was 
fradiiated  as  brevet  second  lieutenant,  3d  artillery, 
uly  1,  1847.  He  joined  Gen.  Scott's  army  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  and  returned 
with  it  in  the  following  summer.  He  was  sent  around 
Cape  Horn  to  Oregon,  with  troops  to  take  military 
possession  of  that  region.  Changes  of  station  to 
Louisiana  and  thence  to  Texas  occurred  in  1851- 
52.  In  1853  he  was  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  military 
academy  as  assistant  to  Maj.  George  H.  Thomas,  af- 
terward the  distinguished  major-general.  In  1854 
he  was  appointed  adjutant  of  the  academy  by 
the  superintendent,  Col.  Robert  E.  Lee,  the  future 
famous  leader  of  the  Confederate  forces.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  civil  war,  Gen.  Pry,  then  first  lieu- 
tenant, 1st  artillery,  was  commanding  Magruder's 
battery,  which  he  conducted  from  Fort  Leavenworth . 
to  Washington  in  January,  1861,  and  commanded  in 
the  streets  of  the  capital  during  the  anxious  day  of 
President  Lincoln's  first  inauguration.  President 
Lincoln  appointed  Lieut.  Fry  a  captain  in  the  adju- 
tant-general's department,  and  on  the  28th  of  May, 
1861,  he  was  sent  across  the  Potomac  with  Gen.  Mc- 
Dowell, and  was  chief-of-staff  to 
McDowell's  army  during  the  Bull 
Run  campaign.  In  November, 
1861,  he  was  sent  to  Kentucky  as 
chief -of  stafl'  to  the  army  of  the 
Ohio,  under  Gen.  Bucll,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  until  November, 
1863.  On  the  17th  of  March,  1863, 
he  was  selected  as  provost  marshal- 
general  of  the  United  States,  and 
held  that  office  until  it  was  abol- 
ished by  law.  He  was  successively 
brevetted  colonel,  brigadier  -  gen- 
eral and  major-general,  for  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  services  dur- 
ing the  national  conflict.  On  the 
1st  of  July,  1881,  Gen.  Fry,  hav- 
ing served  continuou,sly  for  thirty- 
four  years,  was  at  his  own  request 
placed  upon  the  retired  list,  and  has 
since  been  in  the  quiet  pursuit  of  military  studies. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  "  Sketch  of  the  Adjutant-Gen- 
eral's Department,  United  States  Army,  from  1775 
to  1875"  (1875);  "The  History  and  Legal  Effect  of 
Brevets  in  the  Armies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Unit- 
ed States"  (1877);  "Army  Sacrifices,"  illustrating 
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the  services  and  experiences  of  the  U.  S,  army  on 
the  Indian  frontier  (1879);  "McDowell  and  Tyler 
in  the  Campaign  of  Bull  Run"  (1884);  "The  Army 
under  Buell  and  the  Buell  Commission"  (1884),  and 
"  New  York  and  the  Conscription  of  1863  "  (1885). 

ANDEBSON,  James  Patten,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Tennessee  about  1830.  Of  his  early  life  infor- 
mation is  vague.  He  served  in  Mexico,  commanding 
the  Mississippi  volunteers,  with  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonel. After  the  Mexican  war,  he  removed  to 
Olyrapia,  Wash.,  and  served  as  a  delegate  to  the 
house  of  representatives  in  1855.  During  the  civil 
war  he  held  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  C.  S.  A., 
distinguished  himself  at  Shiloh  and  Stone  river,  and 
was  promoted  major-general  Feb.  17,  1864.  He  was 
then  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Florida  district 
and  subsequently  commanded  a  division  in  Polk's 
corps  in  the  army  of  the  Tennessee.  He  died  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  1873. 

McIHAHON,  Martin  Thomas,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Laprairie,  Canada,  March  21,  1838.  His 
parents  removed  to  New  Y'ork  city  when  he  was  a 
child,  and  he  was  graduated  from  St.  John's  college, 
Fordham,  N.  Y.,  in  1855.  Subsequently  he  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1860.  He  was 
the  special  agent  of  the  post-office  department  for 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  special 
Indian  agent  for  a  short  time. 
At  the  opening  of  the  civil 
war  in  1861  he  entered  the 
Federal  army  as  a  volunteer, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  reg- 
ular army  and  made  aide-de- 
camp on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
George  B.  McClellan,  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  In  1862  he 
became  adjutant-general  and 
chief  of  staff  in  the  6th  army 
corps,  and  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity under  Gen.  W.  B.  Frank- 
lin, Gen.  John  Sedgwick,  and 
Gen.  H.  G.  Wright,  partici- 
pating actively  and  gallantly 
in  all  of  the  operations  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  up 
to  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee.  He  served  after- 
ward as  assistant  adjutant-general,  department  of 
the  East.  He  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  and 
major-general  of  volunteers  on  March  13,  1865,  and 
in  1866  he  resigned  from  the  army.  In  1866  and 
1867  he  was  corporation  attorney  for  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  in  1868-69  U.  S.  minister  to  Para- 
guay. Returning  to  the  United  States  he  again  prac- 
ticed law.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  receiver  of 
taxes  for  New  York  city,  and  held  the  position  for 
thirteen  years.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  U.  S.  mai'shal  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York,  and  served  until  Harrison  be- 
came president  in  1889.  He  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  assembly  in  1891,  and  of  the  senate  in  1893-93, 
and  chairman  of  important  committees.  He  is  one  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  National  home  for  dis- 
abled volunteer  soldiers,  and  is  prominent  and  active 
in  the  affairs  of  the  G.  A,  R.  In  1886-87  he  was 
president  of  the  Society  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac. Gen.  McMahon  is  a  man  of  fine  talent,  supe- 
rior executive  qualities,  and  is  possessed  of  great 
personal  magnetism.  In  1866  St.  John's  college 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  is 
president  of  the  alumni  association  of  that  institu- 
tion. His  brothers,  John  Eugene  and  James  Power, 
both  won  distinction  in  the  civil  war.  They  were  born 
in  Ireland,  were  graduated  from  St.  Jolm's  college, 
and  were  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  when  the  war 
opened.    They  were  in  succession  colonels  of  the 
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164th  N.  Y.  regiment.  John  died  from  injuries  re- 
ceived in  the  service,  and  James  was  liilled  in  the 
battle  of  Cold  Harbor  in  June,  1864. 

ANDEKSON,  Robert  Houstoun,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Oct.  1,  1835.  He  entered 
West  Point,  was  graduated  in  1857,  and  appointed 
second  lieutenant  of  infantry  at  Fort  Columbus, 
New  York  harbor.  Thence  he  was  transferred  to 
Walla -Walla,  Washington  territory,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1861,  when,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  he  absented  himself  without  leave.  Resigning 
his  commi.s.sion  May  3,  1861,  he  entered  the  Confed- 
erate army  and  rose  from  rank  to  rank,  until,  by  suc- 
cessive advancements,  he  became  a  brigadier-general 
in  1864.  He  possessed  a  remarkable  genius  for  or- 
ganization. In  1867  he  was  appointed  chief  of  police 
in  Savannah,  Ga. 

THE  McCOOKS  are  two  Ohio  families  with  a 
remarkable  military  record,  often  distinguished  as 
the  "  Tribe  of  Dan, "and  the  "Tribe  of  John,"  from 
their  respective  heads — two  brothers,  Maj.  Daniel 
and  Dr.  John  McCook.  All  the  sons,  fourteen  in 
number,  served  either  in  the  U.  S.  army  or  navy, 
and  all  but  one  were  commissioned  officers. 

McCOOK,  Daniel,  lawyer  and  soldier,  head  of 
the  "  Tribe  of  Dan,"  was  born  at  Canonsburg,  Pa., 
June  20,  1798,  son  of  George  and  Mary  (McCormack) 
McCook,  of  Scotch  descent. 
George  McCook  was  a  refu- 
gee from  Ireland  in  1780  on 
the  defeat  of  the  ' '  United 
Irishmen,"  of  which  organi- 
zation he  was  a  conspicuous 
member.  He  was  an  elder 
and  a  charter  member  of  the 
old  "McMillan  church"  at 
Canonsburg,  and  was  active 
in  the  establishment  of  Jeffer- 
son college.  Daniel  was  ed- 
ucated at  Jefferson  college, 
Canonsburg,  and  afterward 
settled  in  Ohio.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out.  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  accepted  the 
tender  of  his  services,  and 
made  him  a  major.  He  mar- 
ried Martha  Latimer,  daugh- 
ter of  Abraham  and  Mary 
(Greer)  Latimer.  On  the  ma- 
ternal side  the  Latimers  were  Scotch-Irish,  and  on 
the  father's  side  English,  originally  from  Leicester- 
shire, being  descendants  of  the  family  that  produced 
Hugh  Latimer,  the  martyr  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion, who,  with  Ridley,  was  burned  at  the  stake  in 
Oxford  Oct.  16,  1555.  Daniel  McCook  was  an  elder 
in,  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of,  the  Presbyterian 
church.  He  died  July  31,  1863,  from  a  wound  re- 
ceived the  day  before  in  a  skirmish  with  Gen.  John 
H.  Morgan  at  Bufflngton's  island. 

McCOOK,  Latimer  A. ,  physician,  eldest  son  of 
Daniel  and  Martha  (Latimer)  McCook,  was  born  at 
Canonsburg,  Pa.,  Apr.  26,  1820.  After  graduation 
from  Jefferson  college,  he  studied  medicine.  He 
was  surgeon,  with  the  rank  of  major,  of  the  31st 
regiment,  Illinois  volunteers,  through  most  of  the 
civil  war.  He  died  Aug.  23,  1869,  from  the  result 
of  injuries  received  during  Grant's  Vicksburg  cam- 
paign, and  exposure  incident  to  Sherman's  march  to 
the  sea. 

McCOOK,  George  Wythe,  lawyer,  the  second 
son,  was  born  at  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  Nov.  2,  1831. 
He  was  for  a  number  of  years  the  law  partner  of 
Secretary  Stanton  at  Steubenville,  O. ;  was  attorney- 
general  of  Ohio  from  1854-56,  and  democratic  can- 
didate for  governor  in  1871.  In  the  Mexican  war  he 
was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  3d  Ohio  regiment,  and 
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was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general  in  1861,  but 
was  prevented  by  feeble  health  from  serVing  in  the 
field,  except  for  short  periods.  He  died  at  Steuben- 
ville Dec.  38,  1877. 

McCOOK,  John  James,  naval  cadet,  the  third 
son,  was  born  at  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  28,  1823. 
After  leaving  the  Annapolis  naval  academy,  he  was 
appointed  midshipman  on  the  U.  S.  frigate  Dela- 
ware. He  died  on  shipboard  March  30,  1842,  in 
consequence  of  exposure  while  on  duty,  and  was 
buried  in  the  English  burying-ground  at  Rio  Janeiro. 

McCOOK,  Robert  Latimer,  lawyer  and  sol- 
dier, the  fourth  son,  was  born  at  New  Lisbon,  O., 
Dec.  28,  1827.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Stan- 
ton &  McCook  at  Steubenville,  and  afterward  prac- 
ticed his  profession  at  Cincin- 
nati. He  entered  the  army,  in 
1861,  as  colonel  of  the  9th  Ohio 
regiment,  and  later  commanded 
a  brigade  in  the  West  Virginia 
campaign  under  McClellan,  and 
so  distinguished  himself  for 
bravery,  especially  at  the  battle 
of  Mill  Spring,  Ky.  (Jan.  19, 
1862),  where  he  was  severely 
wounded,  that  he  was  made  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
March  31st.  The  Confederate 
forces  in  this  above-mentioned 
engagement  were  driven  from 
their  lines  by  an  overwhelming 
bayonet  charge  of  McCook's 
brigade,  and  so  closely  pursued 
afterward  that  they  were  com- 
pletely routed.  Gen.  McCook 
was  rash  enough  to  rejoin  his 
command  before  the  woimd  had  healed,  and  it  was 
while  being  conveyed  helpless  from  the  field  in  an 
ambulance,  that  he  was  fatally  shot  by  a  band  of 
guerrillas  Aug.  6,  1863. 

McCOOK,  Alexander  McDowell,  soldier,  the 
fifth  son,  was  born  in  Columbiana  county,  O.,  Apr. 
23,  1831.  He  seemed  to  possess  in  the  most  marked 
degree  the  splendid  fighting  qualities  of  his  sturdy 
father,  who,  though  sixty-three  years  of  age  when 
the  civil  war  broke  out,  yet  joined  eagerly  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  country  with  his  nine  sons,  and  fell  mor- 
tally wounded  while  leading  the  advance  party  to 
intercept  Morgan's  raid.  His  mother,  too,  who  died 
in  1879,  was  a  woman  of  greatcour- 
age  and  strength  of  character,  as 
well  as  highly  intelligent.  Alex- 
ander was  graduated  from  the 
U.  S.  Military  academy  in  1852, 
and  assigned  to  the  3d  infantry. 
After  a  brief  garrison  service,  he 
fought  the  Apaches  in  New  Mex- 
ico for  several  years,  and  from 
February,  1858,  until  April,  1861, 
he  was  assistant  instructor  in  in- 
fantry tactics  at  West  Point.  He 
became  first  lieutenant  on  Dec. 
6,  1858.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  he  was  appointed  col- 
onel of  the  1st  Ohio  regiment. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  for  his  services 
there  was  brevetted  major.  He  became  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers.  Sept!  3,  1861,  and  was  brevet- 
ted lieutenant-colonel  at  the  capture  of  Nashville, 
March  3,  1863,  and  colonel  on  the  7th  of  April  fol- 
lowing for  meritorious  conduct  at  Shiloh.  He  was 
appointed  major-general  of  volunteers,  July  17, 
1863,  and  took  command  of  the  20th  army  corps, 
which  participated  in  the  campaigns  of  Perryvllle, 
Stone  river,  Tullahoma  and  Chickamauga.  He 
served  in  the  middle  military  division  from  Novem^ 
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ber,  1864,  until  February,  1865,  and  in  eastern  Ar- 
kansas from  February  till  May  of  tlie  latter  year 
On  March  13,  1865,  he  received  the  brevet  of 
brigadier-general,  U.  S.  A.,  for  gallant  services  at 
Perry ville,  Ky.,  and  also  on  the  same  date  that  of 
major-general,  U.  S.  A.,  for  services  in  the  field.  He 
investigated  Indian  affairs  with  a  congressional  com- 
mittee from  May  till  October,  1865,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  26th 
infantry.  Of  late  years  Gen.  McCook  has  been 
stationed  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  as  command- 
ant of  the  school  of  instruction  for  infantry  and 
cavalry. 

McCOOK,  Daniel,  Jr. ,  lawyer  and  soldier,  the 
sixth  son,  was  born  at  Carrollton,  O.,  July  33,  1834. 
He  was  a  law  partner  of  Gens.  W.  T.  Sherman  and 
Thomas  Ewiag  at  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  when  the 
war  began.  As  colonel  of  the  53d  Ohio  infantry, 
he  led  the  assault  at  the  battle  of  Kenesaw  mountain 
so  gallantly  that  he  was  made  a  brigadier-general, 
but  he  never  assumed  his  new  command,  being 
fatally  wounded  in  the  charge  at  Kenesaw,  and  dy- 
ing in  a  few  days  from  his  wounds,  July  21,  1864. 

McCOOK,  Edwin  Stanton,  naval  officer  and 
soldier,  the  seventh  son,  was  born  at  Carrollton,  O., 
March  26, 1837.  He  was  educated  at  the  Annapolis 
naval  academy,  but  preferring  the  life  of  a  soldier 
to  that  of  a  sailor,  he  recruited  a  company  for  Col. 
John  A.  Logan's  31st  Illinois  regiment  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1861.  He  succeeded  Logan  in  his  various 
grades  of  command,  his  final  rank  being  full  briga- 
dier and  brevet  major-general.  He  was  fatally  shot 
Sept.  11,  1873,  at  a  public  meeting,  over  which  he 
was  presiding  as  acting  governor  of  Dakota. 

McCOOK,  Charles  Morris,  soldier,  the  eighth 
son,  was  born  at  Carrollton,  O.,  Nov.  13,  1843.  He 
left  Kenyon  college  before  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age  to  serve  as  a  private  in  the  3d  Ohio  infantry,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  offered  an  officer's  com- 
mission in  the  regular  army.  He  fought  only  at 
Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861,  where  he  was  killed  in  an 
encounter  with  a  detachment  of  the  Black  Horse 
Virginia  cavalry,  to  which  he  refused  to  surrender. 
His  last  words  to  his  father,  who  was  near  him, 
were  :  "Father,  I  will  never  surrender  to  a  rebel !  " 
McCOOK,  John  James,  soldier,  the  ninth  and 
youngest  son,  was  born  at  Carrollton,  O.,  May  35, 
1845.  Although  but  a  lad 
of  sixteen  at  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war,  he  gave  up 
his  studies  at  Kenyon  col- 
lege to  enlist  in  the  6th  Ohio 
cavalry.  He  was  soon  made 
a  lieutenant,  and  assigned  to 
duty  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
T.  L.  Crittenden.  He  served 
in  the  campaigns  and  bat- 
tles of  Perryville,  Stone  riv- 
er, TuUahoma,  Chattanooga, 
and  Chickamauga  with  the 
western  armies,  and  was 
with  Gen.  Grant,  from  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness  to 
the  crossing  of  James  river, 
in  his  campaign  with  the 
army  of  the  Potomac.  In 
September,  1863,  he  was 
commissioned  captain  and 
aide-de-camp  of  United  States  volunteers,  and  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  battle  at  Shady 
Grove,  Va.,  where  he  was  severely  wounded,  he  re- 
ceived the  rank  of  major,  and  subsequently  was  bre- 
vetted  lieutenant-colonel  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
services  in  the  same  campaign,  although  when  the  war 
was  ended  he  was  but  twenty  years  old.  He  is  now 
(1893)  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Alexander  & 
Green,  New  York  city;  is  a  director  and  general  coun- 


sel of  the  Atcheson,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  railroad 
company,  and  of  a  number  of  other  important  railway 
and  financial  corporations.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
he  returned  to  Kenyon  college, which  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1866,  and  mas- 
ter of  arts  in  1869.  In  1869  he  was  graduated  from 
the  Harvard  law  school  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  laws,  and  in  1873  Princeton  awarded  him  the 
degree  of  master  of  arts.  In  1890  he  received  from 
the  University  of  Kansas  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws.  Mr.  McCook  is  an  elder  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  with  which  his  family  has  al- 
ways been  identified,  and  is  a  man  of  exceptional 
force  of  character. 

McCOOK,  John,  physician,  head  of  the  "Tribe 
of  John,"  was  born  at  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  Feb.  21, 

1806.  Like  his  brother,  Dan- 
iel, he  was  educated  at  Jef- 
ferson college.  He  practised 
the  profession  of  medicine 
at  Lisbon  and  Steubenville, 
O.,  and  during  the  civil  war 
he  served  for  a  time  as  a 
volunteer  surgeon.  He  mar- 
ried Catherine  Sheldon,  born 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  May  21, 

1807,  died  in  Steubenville, 
O.,  March  11,  1865,  who  was 
noted  for  her  beautiful  and 
unusual  gift  of  song.  Their 
five  sons  all  enlisted  in  the 
Federal  cause  in  worthy 
emulation  of  their  stalwart 
cousins,  and  possessed  an 
equal  right  to  the  title  of 
the  "fighting  McCooks." 
John  McCook  died  near 
Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  11, 
1865,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  military  headquarters 
of  his  son  Anson. 

McCOOK,  Edward  Moody,  lawyer  and  soldier, 
eldest  son  of  John  and  Catherine  Julia  (Sheldon) 
McCook,  was  born  at  Steubenville,  O.,  June  15, 
1833.  He  was  a  pioneer  of  the  Pike's  Peak  region.  At 
the  opening  of  the  war  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant 
of  cavalry  in  the  regular  army.  He  became  colonel 
of  the  3d  Indiana  cavalry,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
major-general.  He  performed  a  number  of  brilliant 
cavalry  exploits  through  the  Confederate  lines  by 
way  of  a  feint  before  Sherman  began  his  march  to 
the  sea.  Prom  1866-69  he  was  U.  S.  minister  to 
the  Sandwich  islands,  and  was  twice  appointed  ter- 
ritorial governor  of  Colorado  by  President  Grant. 

McCOOK,  Anson  George,  lawyer,  the  second 
son,  was  born  at  Steubenville,  O.,  Oct.'  10,  1835. 
Moved  by  the  spirit  of  adventure,  he  went  to  Cali- 
fornia when  a  mere  boy,  but  returned  East  just  be- 
fore the  war,  and  began  the  study  of  law  in  his 
cousin,  George  W.  McCook's,  office  at  Steubenville, 
O.  He  entered  the  army  as  captain  of  a  company 
of  Ohio  volunteers  he  had  Uimself  recruited  ;  rose  to 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was 
brevetted  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteer  for  ' '  gal- 
lant and  meritorious  services."  He  wasU.  S.  asses- 
sor of  internal  revenue  at  Steubenville,  O.,  1865-1873, 
afterward  removing  to  New  York  city.  He  was  in 
congress  from  N^w  York  as  a  republican  1877-83, 
and  acted  as  secretary  of  the  U.  S.  senate  in  the 
fiftieth,  fifty-first  and  fifty-second  congresses. 

McCOOK,  Henry  C,  clergyman,  the  third  son, 
was  born  at  New  Lisbon,  O.,  July  3,  1837.  He  was 
educated  for  the  ministry  at  Jefferson  college  and 
the  Western  theological  seminary.  During  the  war 
he  served  as  first  lieutenant  and  chaplain  of  the  41st 
Illinois  regiment.     He  is  prominent  in  the  Presby- 
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toriau  cliuiib;  his  p.-isturalesUnvingbeen  in  Cliutou, 
111.,  in  Si.  Liiui.s,  nnti  Hhiliuk'lphia.  He  has  written 
largely  upon  Ihccild^ical  suliiect.-i,  and  upon  the 
habits  of  ants  and  siiidfis,  upon  which  he  is  an  ac- 
kuowledgi-d  authority,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

McCOOK,  Rhoderick  Sheldon,  navul  officer, 
the  fourth  son,  was  born  at  Nrw  Lisbon,  0.,  !!March 
10,  183il.  He  was  j;radual('il  from  the  Annapolis 
academy  in  lS."i!l,  and  served  throun'h  the  war  with 
great  credit.  Sejit.  -■">,  1873,  he  was  made  a  com- 
mander, but  was  retired,  in  iss,"),  becanse  of  ill 
health.  He  died  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  Feb.  13,  1886. 
McCOOK,  John  James,  soldier,  clergyman, 
and  educator,  the  fifth  son,  was  boru  in  New  Lisbon, 
O.,  Feb.  4,  1843.  He  served  as  lieutenant  in  the 
1st  Virginia  volunteers  during  a  short  campaign  in 
West  Virginia — a  regiment  recruited  almost  exclu- 
.sively  from  Ohio.  He  was  at  Kellys- 
ville,  one  of  the  earliest  engagements 
of  the  war.  He  was  graduated  from 
Trinity  college,  Hartford;  began  the 
study  of  medicine,  but  abandoned  it 
to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  Protes- 
tnnt  Episcopal  church.  He  was  rec- 
tor of  St.  John's  church,  Detroit,  and 
afterward  of  St.  John's,  East  Hart- 
He  Is  a  distinguished  linguist,  and  at 
present  (1893)  occupies  the  chair  of  modern  languages 
in  Trinity  college,  Hartford.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
witty  booklet,  entitled  "Pat  and  the  Council." 


fonl,  Conn. 


SEDGWICK,  John,  soldier,  was  born  at  Corn- 
wall, Conn.,  Sept.  13,  1813.  He  entered  the  U.  S. 
military  academy  at  West  Point,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1837,  twenty-fourth  in  a  class  of  fifty 
that  included  Gens.  French,  Hooker,  Benham,  Ar- 
nold, Bragg,  Pemberton,  and  Early.  Ho  was  ap- 
pointed second  lieutenant,  and  was  first  engaged  in 
the  Seminole  war,  taking  part  in  several  engage- 
ments against  the  Indians.  He  was  subsequentlj'" 
engaged  in  frontier  duty  along  the  Canada  border, 
as  well  as  on  garrison  and  recruiting  duty.  In  184(3 
he  entered  the  Mexican  war  as 
first  lieutenant  of  artillery,  partic- 
ipating in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz, 
and  in  the  batt](;s  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
C'hurubusco,  Molino  del  Key, 
Chapullepec,  and  in  the  assault 
upon  the  capital.  For  his  gal 
lantry  in  the  above-named  actions 
he  received  tlie  brevets  of  cap- 
tain and  of  major,  and  in  1855 
was  tran.sferred  to  the  2d  cavalry 
with  the  full  rank  of  major,  and 
in  March,  1861,  became  its  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. On  Apr.  3.'),  1862, 
he  was  made  colonel  of  the  1st  reg- 
ular cavalry,whence,  four  months 
latei-,  he  was  transferred  to  the  4th 
cavalry,  and  Aug.  31st  comniis- 
.sioned.  brigadiei'-general  of  U.  S. 
volunteers.  During  the  Virginia 
peninsular  campaign  of  ln(i2  he  commanded  a  divi- 
sion of  Sumner's  2d  corps,  \\'ith  which  he  took  part 
in  tlie  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  at  the  head  of  which 
he  subsequently  jiursued  the  Confederates  up  the 
peniusnlu.  Gen.  Sedgwick  particularly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  where,  after  a 
toilsume  inarch,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  his  troops 
in  a  position  to  decide  the  success  of  the  day.  Pie 
also  figured  prominently  in  the  Ijaltles  of  Savage 
Station,  Glendale,  and  at  Antietam,  where  he  was 
twice  wounded.  On  Dec.  23, 1862,  he  was  appointed 
major-general  of  volunteers,  to  date  from  July  4th  of 
that  year,  and  wlien  fully  recovered  from  his  wounds 
was    placed   in   command  of  the  '.Ith   corps,  from 


which,  in  Fcl)niary,  IKH;!.  he  was  transferred  to  the 
command  of  the  6th  corps.  AVhile  at  the  head  of 
the  latter,  during  the  l?a|>pahannock  camiiaign,  he 
was  ordered  by  Gen.  Ibioker  to  carry  Marye's 
Heights,  in  tlie  rear  of  Fredericksburg,  and  to  ell'ect 
a  junction  with  the  main  army  at  CJhanecUorsville. 
On  the  morning  of  May  23,  1863,  (4en.  Sedgwick 
e.veouted  Hooker's  orders,  after  a  series  of  engage- 
ments in  which  his  loss  was  nearly  5,(100  men.  C'oii- 
tinuing  his  march  toward  Chancellorsville,  in  pursu- 
ance of  his  instructions,  his  further  advance  was 
checked  at  Salem  Heights  by  the  force  which  Gen. 
Lee  was  able  to  detach  f(u-  this  purpose  after  the  re- 
jiulse  of  Hooker  in  the  morning.  After  battling  all 
the  afternoon  A\ith  varying  success,  Sedgwick  was 
ordered  to  withdraw  at  dark  across  the  Rappahan- 
nock. In  the  Pennsylvania  campaign  of  1863  the 
6th  corps  formed  the  right  wing  of  the  army,  fol- 
lowing the  movements  of  Lee  at  the  time  the  latter 
attempted  his  second  invasion,  and  was  brought  in 
position  upon  the  battle-field  of  Gettysburg  after  a 
forced  march  of  thirty-five  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours,  afterward  participating  in  the  battle,  and  also 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  July  5th.  At  the  battle 
of  Rappahannock  Station  Sedgwick  again  command- 
ed the  right  wing  of  the  army,  composed  of  the  5tli 
and  6th  corps,  as  he  likewise  did  in  November  and 


December,  1863,  in  the  engagement  of  Mine  Run. 
During  the  Richmond  campaign  of  1864  he  contin- 
ued in  command  of  the  6th  corps,  and  was  con- 
spicuous for  his  bravery  at  the  battles  of  the  Wilder- 
ness and  of  Spottsylvania  Court  House.  While 
directing  the  placing  of  some  artillery  in  an  advanced 
position  during  the  last-named  engagement,  he  was 
struck  in  the  head  by  a  bullet  from  a  sharp-shooter 
and  instantly  killed.  A  monument,  wrought  of  can- 
non captuntd  by  the  6th  corps,  was  erected  to  his 
memory  in  1868  upon  the  grounds  of  the  U.  S.  mil- 
itary academy  at  West  Point. 

FANNIN,  James  W. ,  Jr. ,  soldier,  was  born  in 
North  Carolina  about  1800,  emigrated  to  Georgia 
and  thence  to  Texas  in  1834.  and  settled  on  a  planta- 
tion. He  was  a  man  of  liberal  education.  His  first 
appearance  in  public  life  was  as  a  captain,  with 
Bowie,  in  the  brilliant  engagement  at  the  Mis.sion  of 
the  Concepcion,  Oct.  28,1835.  When  the  provisional 
government  was  formed  in  November,  1835,  with 
iienry  Smith  as  governor,  n  legislative  council  as 
advisers,  and  Gen.  Sam  Houston  iis  e(mima,nder-in- 
chief  of  all  the  armies  ol'  Texas,  Gen.  Houston  ten- 
dered Fannin  an  honorable  position  on  his  staff  with 
the  rank  of  colonel.  Fannin  declined  the  position, 
and  a  few  'weeks  later  engaged  with  a  factious  cle- 
ment in  the  council,  in  a  sci-ies  of  measures  tendinglo 
ignore  the  authority  of  the  governorand  commander- 
in-chief,  and  with  the  result  that  he,  as  an  "  agent " 
of  the  government,  l)ecaine  commander  of  about  500 
men  concentrated  at  Goliad  in  February.     F.  W- 
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Johnson,  the  successor  of  the  fallen  Milam  after 
the  capture  of  San  Antonio,  and  Dr.  James  Grant,  a 
Scotchman  long  living  in  Mexico,  with  ahout  100 
men,  joined  Fannin  in  his  movements,  tlie  design  of 
which  was  to  march  through  a  wilderness  for  300 
miles  from  the  nearest  supplies  to  capture  Matamoras 
on  the  Rio  Grande.  In  a  foraging  trip  to  the  Mexi- 
can frontier  for  horses,  Johnson  and  Grant,  tempo- 
rarily separated,  were  so  utterly  routed  that  only 
Johnson  and  five  or  six  others  escaped.  This  was 
on  Feb.  27  and  March  2,  1836.  At  the  time  that 
Alamo  was  besieged,  Fannin  was  in  Goliad  with 
nearly  500  men.  The  plenary  convention  on  March 
2d  declared  Independence,  and  on  the  4th  re-elected 
Gen.  Houston  commander-in-chief.  From  Gonzales, 
with  only  300  men,  he  ordered  Fannin  to  abandon 
Goliad  and  fall  back  thirty  miles  to  Victoria  on  tlie 
east  bank  of  the  Guadalupe,  in  order  to  secure  a  con- 
centration of  forces.  Alamo  had  fallen  on  the  6th. 
Fannin  received  the  order  on  the  night  of  the  13th. 
Over  a  hundred  of  his  men  were  then  at  Refugio, 
obliquely  beyond  Goliad,  and  were  soon  cut  ofE  from 
Goliad  by  a  Jlexitau  force  and  forced  to  retreat 
directly  toward  Victoria.  They  were  under  Lieut. - 
Col.  Wm.  Ward,  a  brave  and  noble  man.  Fan- 
nin seemed  hardly  to  realize  his  perilous  condition, 
and  did  not  begin  his  retreat  till  the  afternoon  of  the 
19tli,  six  precious  days  after  receiving  Houston's 
orders.  A  few  miles  on  the  road,  in  an  open  plain, 
surrounded  by  slightly  higher  ground,  within  a  mile 
of  timber  and  less  than  two  of  both  water  and  tim- 
ber, Fannin  was  suddenly  assailed  by  approaching 
columns  of  IVIexicans,  and  obliged  to  halt.  His  men 
fought  bravely,  and  he  exhibited  the  coolness  and 
courage  of  a  true  soldier.  A  night  of  extreme  dark- 
ness suspended  operations.  Fannin  had  lost  sixty 
men  killed  and  wounded;  his  oxen  were  lost,  and 
he  had  no  means  of  moving  his  cannon.  He  re- 
mained all  night  without  water  in  that  deadly  trap, 
slightly  wounded  himself,  with  the  ubsohite  certainty 
of  defeat  on  the  morrow;  whereas  he  could  have 
easily  moved  less  than  two  miles  distant  to  abundant 
water  and  the  sheltering  banks  of  a  creek  protected 
by  a  forest  of  oaks.  He  refused  to  leave  his  wounded 
men,  however;  a,  noble  tribute  to  his  heart,  but  a 
sad  commentary  on  his  military  judgment.  Probably 
most  of  the  wounded  could  have  been  moved  so 
short  a  distance  —  certainly  some  would  perish 
whether  moved  or  not.  At  the  creek,  sheltered  by 
its  banks  and  timber,  with  his  rifles  he  could  ahnost 
certainly  have  repulsed  the  enemy  and  then  reached 
Victoria.  The  luorning  came  and  speedily  revealed 
his  defenceless  condition.  After  due  deliberation  he 
capitulated,under  written  stipulations  to  be  marched 
to  the  nearest  port  and  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
They  were  all  inarched  back  to  Goliad  on  the  same 
day,  ilarch  20th.  Col.  Ward  and  his  men  escaped 
to  tlie  east  side  of  the  Guadalupe,  and  were  sur 
rounded  when  almost  starving  and  out  of  ammuni 
tion.  Necessity  compelled  their  surrender.  They 
were  hastened  back  to  join  tlieir  imprisoned  com 
rades  at  Goliad.  By  an  imperious  order  from  Santa 
Anna,  the  whole  body,  excepting  twenty-eight  saved 
as  physicians,  carpenters,  etc.,  were  marched  out  on 
March  27th  under  pretense  of  going  to  the  port  for 
embarkation  for  New  Orleans,  two  .soldiers  guarding 
each  prisoner,  but  within  less  than  a  mile  of  their 
destination  were  murdered— only  about  twenty-six 
escaping.  Fannin  was  murdered  alone  in  the  pris- 
on. Thus,  by  the  unwise  action  of  the  legislative 
council,  in  tlib  assumption  of  powers  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  governor  and  commanderin  chief,  Texas 
lost,  under  Fannin,  Johnson  and  Grant,  over  500  as 
brave  men  as  ever  served  a  cause.  Fannin's  high  per 
sonal  character,  his  humanity  and  gallantry,  are 
acknowledged  to  the  uttermost ;  but  his  incapacity  as 
a  military  leader  seems  manifest.     It  is  Ijul  another 


evidence  of  the  direful  effects  of  personal  ambition 
and  an  indisposition  to  submit  to  higher  authority. 
But  for  this  spirit  San  Jacinto  could  never  have  been ; 
its  glories  would  have  been  on  the  Guadalupe. 

FRANKLIN,  William  Buel,  soldier,  was  born 
in  York,  Pa.,  Feb.  27,  1833.  He  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1843,  at  the  head  of  the  class 
which  included  such  men  as  Ulysses  S  Grant,  Chris. 
C.  Augur,  and  James  A.  Hardie.  He  served  in  the 
topographical  engineers  continuously  until  the  war 
broke  out.  He  reached  the  grade 
of  captain  July  1,  1857;  previously 
he  liad  been  brevetted  first  lieuten- 
ant, Feb.  23,  1847,  for  conspicuous 
gallantry  at  Buena  Vista.  In  1861 
he  was  stationed  in  Washington, 
supervising  the  construction  of  the 
capitol,  the  treasury  department, 
and  the  general  post-otHce.  He  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  12th  infan- 
try ]\Iay  14th,  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  May  17, 1861,  and  major- 
general  of  volunteers  July  4,  1862. 
He  received  the  brevet  of  brigadier- 
general  in  the  regular  army  June 
30,  1862,  for  meritorious  conduct 
in  the  battles  before  Richmond,  and 
of  major-general  March  13,  1865, 
for  signal  services  during  the  war. 
His  first  active  experience  was  at  Bull  Run,  after 
which  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  6th  army 
corps,  taking  part  in  the  battles  of  Yorktown,  West 
Point,  White  Oak  Bridge,  Savage's  Station,  Malvern 
Hill,  and  Harrison's  Landing.  He  was  at  Cramp- 
ton's  Gap,  South  Mountain,  Sept.  14th,  and  at  An- 
tietam  Sept.  17,  1862.  At  the  battle  of  Fredc- 
icksburg,  Dec.  13,  1862,  he  commanded  the  left 
grand  division.  Gen.  Burnside  made  an  un- 
favorable report  of  him  after  this  battle,  alleging 
that  he  disobeyed  orders.  Franklin  received  the 
censure  of  tlie  committee,  and  laterresigned  his  com- 
mand, as  Burnside  intended  to  have  him  removed 
for  insubordination.  Gen.  Franklin,  however,  was 
returned  to  active  service  in  July,  1863,  and  on  Aug. 
15th  was  given  the  command  of  the  19th  army  corps. 
He  was  so  badly  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Sabine  Cross 
Roads,  Apr.  8,  1864,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  a 


leave  of  absence  for  eight  months.  C'oufedeiate  raid- 
ers attempted  to  capture  him  on  July  11th,  while 
he  was  riding  on  the  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
railroad,  but  he  managed  to  escape  the  next  day. 
After  his  resignation  from  the  army,  March  15,  1866, 
he  was  for  some  time  vice-president  of  the  Colt's  fire- 
arms company  at  Hartford,  Conn.  He  was  state 
commissioner  at  the  Centennial  exposition  of  1876, 
presidential  elector  in  1876,  adjutant-general  of  Con- 
necticut 1877-78,  and  president  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  National  home  for  disabled  soldiers, 
1880-87.  Gen.  Franklin  has  contributed  military 
articles  to  the  magazines. 
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HANCOCK,  Winfleld  Scott,  soldier,  was 
l)oru  at  jMontgomery  Sqiiaie,  Pa.,  Feb.  14,  1824. 
He  came  of  English  anoestiy  ;  his  father,  however, 
Beujamin  Fianklin  Hancock,  having  been  born  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  Oct.  19,  1800,  Winfleld 
Scott  Hancock  and  Hilary  B.  Hancock  were  twins. 
The  family  were  Baptists,  and  Gen.  Hancock's 
father  was  a  deacon  of  that  church,  besides  being 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday- 
school  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Gen.  Hancock's  mother  came 
from  English  and  Welsh  ances- 
try. The  political  principles  of 
the  family,  after  the  presidency 
of  John  Adams,  were  anti-fed- 
eral or  democratic,  so  that  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  maybe  said 
to  iiave  been  a  natural  demo- 
crat. At  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  the  twin  brothers.  Gen.  Win 
field  Scott  was  the  most  admired 
of  American  soldiers,  and  Mi'. 
Hancock,  who  was  naturally 
jiatriotic,  named  one  of  his  sons 
after  him.  The  two  boys  were 
sent  in  early  boyhood  to  Nor- 
ristown  academy.  Here  Win- 
tield  first  began  to  display  his 
military  tastes  by  continually 
marching  and  countermarching 
with  his  playmates,  among  whom 
he  organized  a  military  company,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  captain  In  his  fifteenth  year  the  boy  re- 
ceived a  marked  e.vpression  of  public  esteem,  in  be- 
ing appointed  to  read  in  public  at  Norristowu  the 
declaration  of  independence.  In  1840,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  young  Hancock  entered  the  West  Point 
military  academy.  His  class  graduated  twenty- 
five,  among  whom  were  Gens.  U.  S  Grant,  George 
B,  McCleflan,  William  B.  Franklin.  William  F. 
Smith,  Joseph  J.  Reynolds,  Rosecraus.  L3'on,  and 
others  of  the  Federal  army  ;  and  Longstreet.  Pick- 
ett, E.  K  Smith,  and  "Stonewall"  Jackson  of  the  Con- 
federate army.  Hancock  was  graduated  on  June 
30,  1844,  and  was  brevetted  second  lieutenant  of  the 
6tli infantry,  July  1st.  He  was  afterward  sent  to  .join 
his  company  in  the  Indian  country,  near  the  Red. 
river,  on  the  border  of  Texas,  and  in  this  rough  but 
exhilarating  duty  he  remained  until  1846,  when  he 
was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  in  a  company 
stationed  on  the  frontier  of  Mexico,  where  he  re- 
mained imtil  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war.  But 
it  was  not  until  Gen.  Scott,  passing  through  New 
Orleans  on  his  way  to  Mexico,  heard  from  some 
friend  of  Hancock's  that  he  was  still  detained  in  his 
former  post,  that  he  joined  the  army  of  invasion  un 
der  peremptory  orders  from  that  general,  who  had 
previously  met  him,  and  taken  a  fanc.y  to  him,  partly 
on  account  of  his  name,  and  partly  because  of  his 
already  excellent  record.  Hancock's  first  active 
service  was  at  the  National  bridge,  on  the  way  fiom 
Vera  Cruz  to  Puebla,  where  he  was  in  command  of 
a  storming  party,  and  captured  the  bridge  and  a 
strong  barricade.  Hancock  was  brevetted  first  lieu 
tenant  "  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the 
battles  of  Contreras  and  Churn busco  in  the  war  with 
Mexico."  Between  1848  and  1855  he  served  as  regi- 
mental quartermaster  and  adjutant  on  the  upper 
Missouri  In  1849  he  was  ordered  to  Fort  Snelling, 
Minn  ,  but  was  then  granted  five  months'  leave-of 
absence,  and  returned  to  his  home  in  Pennsylvania 
On  Jan.  24,  1850,  Lieut  Hancock  was  married  to 
Almira  Russell,  daughter  of  Samuel  Russell,  a  mer 
chant  of  St  Louis,  ()f  this  marriage  there  were  born 
two  children,  Russell  and  Ada  Elizabeth,  both  now 
dead.  In  1855  I^ieut.  Hancock  was  appointed  quar- 
termaster with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  ordered  to 


Florida,  where  the  Seminole  war  was  going  on,  and 
where,  under  Gen.  Harney,  he  performed  difficult 
and  arduous  service.  Next  occurred  the  disorders 
in  Kansas,  and  Capt.  Hancock  was  ordered  to  Fort 
Leavenworth,  and  after  the  Kansas  troubles  were 
over  he  accompanied  Gen.  Harney's  expedition  to 
Utah  Following  the  Utah  outbreak,  Capt.  Han- 
cock was  ordered  to  join  his  regiment,  the  6th  in- 
fantry, at  Fort  Bridger,  and  made  the  trip  with  six- 
teen soldiers,  a  distance  of  709  miles,  in  twenty-seven 
days  with  a  train  of  wagons.  He  was  next  ordered 
to  Benicia,  Cal  ,  and  the  entire  journey  which  he 
made  from  Fort  Leavenworth  to  that  .station,  2,100 
miles,  was  performed  by  Capt.  Hancock  on  horse- 
back Later  he  returned  to  the  East  on  leave,  and 
rejoined  his  family,  but,  after  a  short  sojourn,  was 
again  ordered  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  stationed  at 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Here  he  was  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out.  and  his  position  at  this  time  be- 
came critical,  as  he  had  a  depot  of  military  stores 
under  his  control,  with  supplies  and  munitions  of  war, 
and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  pro-slavery  feeling  at 
the  station.  He  succeeded  in  holding  it  within  the 
Union  until  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  He  was 
then  ordered  to  the  East,  reaching  New  York  Sept. 
4,  1861,  when  he  reported  at  Washington  for  service. 
He  was  at  once  commissioned  brigadier-general,  and 
placed  in  charge  of  a  brigade,  including  the  5th  Wis- 
consin, the  6tli  Maine,  the  49th  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  4th  New  York.  Gen.  Hancock's  energies  were 
at  first  devoted  to  aiding  Gen.  McClellau  in  the 
orgauization  of  what  was  gradually  becoming  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  In  the  spring  of  1862  the  di- 
vision of  which  his  brigade  was  a  part  was  assigned 
to  the  4th  army  corps,  and  had  its  first  serious  con- 
flict with  the  enemy  at  Lee's  Mills  on  Apr  16th. 
He  saw  sharp  fighting  at  Williamsburg  and  Frazier's 
Farm  and  in  the  Maryland  campaign.  At  the  bat- 
tles of  South  Mountain  and  Antietam  he  commanded 
the  1st  division  of  the  2d  army  corps,  which  fought 
brilliantly  during  the  second  day  of  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  He  was  assigned  as  commander  of  the 
1st  division,  2d  army  corps,  on  the  field  of  Antietam. 
This  corps  contained  many  of  the  best  resiments  in 
the  .service.  Two  days  after  the  battle  tten.  Han- 
cock's corps  marched  to  Harper's  Ferry,  where  the 
corps  continued  encamped  tintil  the  movement  to 
Warrenton  and  Fredericksburg 
in  October  and  November  In 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg 
be  commanded  the  1st  division, 
2d  army  corps,  in  the  magnifi- 
cent attempt  to  storm  Marye's 
Heigbts,  Dec  13, 1862,  when  he 
led  his  men  through  .such  a  flre 
as  has  rarely  been  encountered 
in  warfare  He  left  nearly  half 
his  divi.sion  on  the  fleld  The 
following  spring  Hancock's  di 
vision  fought  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  and  on  June  25th  he  was 
ordered  by  the  president  to  as 
sume  command  of  the  2d  army 
corps  In  the  consultation  prior 
to  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  Gen. 
Hancock  located  the  situation  which  was  afterward 
(he  scene  of  that  celebrated  conflict.  In  the  fight  of 
July  3d  he  commanded  the  left  centre,  the  main 
point  assailed  by  the  Confederates,  and  was  shot 
from  his  horse,  being  dangerously  wounded,  but  re- 
mained on  the  field  until  he  saw  that  the  enemy's 
attack  had  been  repulsed  by  his  corps.  For  his 
services  in  this  campaign  Gen.  Hancock  received,  on 
Apr  21,  1866,  a  resolution  of  thanks  passed  by  con 
gress.  His  wound  kept  him  from  active  duty  until 
March,  1864,  during  which  period  he  was  engaged 
in  recruiting  the  2d  army  corps  up  to  its  former 
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strength.  He  resumed  command  in  the  spring  cam- 
paign of  that  year,  and  fought  in  the  battles  of  the 
Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania,  also  at  the  second 
battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  and  in  the  assault  on  the  lines 
in  front  of  Petersburg.  On  Aug.  12, 1864,  he  was  ap 
pointed  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army  "tor 
gallant  and  distinguished  services  in  the  battles  of 
the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania,  and  Cold  Harbor,  and 
in  the  operations  of  the  army  in  Virginia  under 
Lieut. -Gen.  Grant."  At  Ream's  station  on  the  Wel- 
don  railroad  on  Aug.  25th  Gen.  Hancock's  corps 
met  vcith  a  serious  disaster,  being  attacked  by  a 
powerful  force  of  the  enemy, 
and  many  of  his  men  slain  and 
captured.  In  the  movement 
-x^i,' '    ,  against  the  South  side  rail- 

road in  October  of  that  year 
Gen.  Hancock  took  a  leading 
part.  On  Nov.  26,  1864,  he 
was  called  to  Washington  to 
organize  n  veteran  corps  of 
50,000  men,  and  continued  in 
the  discharge  of  that  duty  un- 
til Feb.  26, 1865,  when  he  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  military  division,  and  or- 
dered to  Winchester,  Va.  Af- 
ter the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  Gen.  Hancock's  headquarters  were 
transferred  to  Washington,  and  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  defence  of  the  capital.  On  .July  26, 
1866,  he  was  appointed  major-general  of  the  regular 
army,  and  on  the  tenth  of  the  following  month  as- 
signed to  command  of  the  department  of  the  Mis- 
souri. Here  he  fought  the  Indians  imtil  relieved  by 
Gen.  Sheridan,  when  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  fifth  military  district,  comprising  Texas  and 
Louisiana.  In  1868  he  was  given  command  of  the 
division  of  the  Atlantic,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  city.  The  following  year  he  was  sent  to  the 
department  of  Dakota,  but  in  1872  was  again  assigned 
to  the  division  of  the  Atlantic,  in  which  command 
he  remained  until  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1868 
and  in  1872  Gen.  Hancock  was  a  candidate  for  the 
presidential  nomination,  and  in  1880  was  nominated 
by  the  democratic  convention  at  Cincinnati.  The 
election  in  November,  however,  gave  the  opposing 
candidate,  James  A.  Garfield,  both  a  popular  plu- 
rality, and  a  majority  in  the  electoral  college  ;  the 
vote  being  :  Garfield,  republican,  4,454,416  ;  Han- 
cock, democrat,  4,444,952  ;  James  B.  Weaver,  green- 
back, 308,578;  Neal  Dow,  prohibition,  10,305. 
After  the  conclusion  of  this  election  Gen.  Hancock 
continued  to  devote  himself  to  his  military  duty. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  Gen.  Grant  the  ar- 
rangements were  carried  out  under  his  supervision, 
and  this  was  the  last  time  that  he  appeared  in  pub- 
lic. Gen.  Hancock's  death  was  felt  as  a  national  ca- 
lamity. More  than  any  other  officer  on  either  side, 
perhaps,  he  was  the  embodiment  of  chivaliy  and  de- 
votion to  the  highest  duties  of  the  soldier.  Gen. 
Grant,  best  qualified  to  judge,  said  of  him  :  "  Han- 
cock stands  the  most  conspicuous  figuie  of  all  the 
general  oflScers  who  did  not  exercise  a  general  com- 
mand. He  commanded  a  corps  longer  than  any 
other  one,  and  his  name  was  never  mentioned  as 
having  committed  in  battle  a  blunder  for  which  he 
was  responsible.  He  was  a  man  of  very  conspicuous 
personal  appearance,  tall,  well-formed,  and,  at  the 
time  of  which  I  now  write,  young  and  fresh-looking; 
he  presented  an  appearance  that  would  attract  the 
attention  of  an  army  as  he  passed.  His  genial  dis- 
position made  him  friends,  and  his  presence  with  his 
command  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  won  him  the 
confidence  of  troops  who  served  under  him."  Dur- 
ing the  presidential  canvass  of  1880  Gen.  Sherman 
said  of  him  to  a  reporter,  "If  you  will  sit  down, 


and  write  the  best  thing  that  can  be  put  in  language 
about  Gen.  Hancock  as  an  officer  and  a  gentleman 
I  will  sign  it  without  hesitation."  McClellan  gave 
him  the  name  of  "The  Superb."  Among  all  who 
knew  him  he  was  the  Bayard  of  the  northern  army. 
Sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.  He  died  at  Governor's 
island.  New  York  harbor,  Feb.  9,  1886. 

FATTLDING,  Hiram,  naval  officer,  was  born 
in  New  York  city  Dec  11,  1797,  the  son  of  John 
Paulding,  who,  with  Isaac  Van  Wart  and  David 
Williams  captured  Maj.  Andre  on  Sept.  23,  1780. 
Hiram  was  appointed  midshipman  in  the  navy  Sept. 
1,  1811,  and  saw  some  hard  fighting  during  the  war 
with  England  shortly  after,  distinguishing  himself 
with  McDonough  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Champlain, 
and  receiving  for  his  services  on  this  occasion,  a  vote 
of  thanks  and  a  sword  from  congress.  After  the 
close  of  the  war,  he  served  on  the  IJ.  S.  frigate  Con- 
stellation, and  was  with  the  squadron  of  Com.  De- 
catur, which  captured  the  Algerine  cruisers.  Apr. 
27,  1816,  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant,  and  dur- 
ing that  and  the  next  year  served  on  board  the 
Independence  and  the  brig  Prometheus.  In  1820 
he  was  on  the  frigate  Macedonian,  which  was  en- 
gaged in  suppressing  piracy  in  the  West  Indies.  In 
1824  he  was  sent  with  the  schooner  Dolphin  to 
the  South  Sea  islands  to  search  for  the  mutineers  of 
the  whale-ship  Globe,  who  had  murdered  their 
officers  and  taken  the  ship  to  Mulgrave  Island.  There 
they  had  been  marooned  and  the  ship  carried  off  by 
a  portion  of  the  crew,  who  arrived  safe  in  Valparaiso 
and  told  the  story  of  the  mutiny.  The  Dolphin 
hunted  every  island  among  the  Marquesas  and 
other  groups  until  it  found  two  of  the  mutineers. 
From  them  it  was  learned  that  all  the  others  were 
dead.  Paulding  afterward  published  an  account  of 
this  voyage,  entitled  "Journal  of  a  Cruise  among 
the  Islands  of  the  Pacific."  In  1834 he  commanded 
the  schooner  Shark  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
being  promoted  to  the  grade  of  commander,  was  as- 
signed, Feb.  9,  1837,  to  the  command  of  the  sloop-of- 
war  Levant,  on  which  he  made  a  cruise  in  the 
West  Indies.  He  was  made  captain  Feb.  29,  1844, 
and  appointed  to  the  sloop-of-war  Vincennes,  on 
which  he  made  a  cruise  of  three  years  in  the  East 
Indies.  He  was  for  a  time  in  command  of  the  East 
Indian  station,  but  in  1848  was  transferred  to  the 
frigate  St.  Lawrence  and  cruised 
in  the  Baltic,  North  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean.  In  1852  he  had 
charge  of  the  Vermont,  but  never 
sailed  on  her,  and  the  same  year  he 
was  put  in  command  of  the  navy- 
yard  at  Washington.  From  1856 
to  1858,  he  commanded  the  home 
squadron  and  in  1857  received  at 
Greytown,  on  board  the  Wabash, 
the  surrender  of  Gen.  Walker,  the 
filibuster,  with  132  of  his  men.  In 
this  matter,  Paulding  acted  with- 
out instructions,  and  liis  conduct  in 
arresting  Walker  on  foreign  soil 
was  not  approved  by  the  govern- 
ment. Subsequently  the  president 
of  Nicaragua  presented  Paulding 
with  a  sword  and  offered  him  a  large  tract  of  land 
as  a  reward  for  his  services,  but  the  latter  gift  the 
U.  S.  government  did  not  permit  him  to  receive.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  Paulding  was  appoint- 
ed by  President  Lincoln  to  assist  in  putting  the  navy 
afloat.  While  in  the  performance  of  these  duties  he 
was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  navy-yard  at 
Norfolk  and  sailed  on  board  the  Pawnee  with 
600  men  under  special  instructions.  As  soon  as  the 
Pawnee  was  made  fast  to  the  dock,  everything  of 
value  that  coidd  be  carried  away  was  taken  out  of 
the  Pennsylvania  and  other  vessels  at  the  navy- 
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yard,  shot  and  shells  and  stacks  of  arms  were  thrown 
overboard  and  the  heavy  guns  were  spiked.  In  the 
morning  of  Apr.20, 1861,  the  Pawnee  took  theCumber- 
land  iu  tow:  at  the  same  time  trains  were  fired  and 
the  whole  yard  became  a  scene  of  a  mighty  confla- 
gration, but  Paulding  succeeded  in  getting  the  C!um- 
berland  safely  out.  On  Dec.  21,  1861,  being  over 
sixty-two  years  of  age,  he  was  retired  by  law,  and 
on  July  16,  1862,  he  was  promoted  rear-admiral 
on  the  retired  list.  He  commanded  the  navy-yard 
at  Brooklyn  in  1863,  was  governor  of  the  naval  asy- 
lum at  Philadelphia  in  1866  aud  in  1869  was  port- 
admiral  at  Bostou.  He  died  at  Huntington,  N.  Y., 
Oct.  20,  1878. 

CAMERON,  James,  soldier,  was  born  at  May- 
town,  Pa.,  March  1,  1801.     At  an  early  age  he  en- 
tered a  printing  oflice,  subse- 
quently became  an  editor,  aud 
afterward  studied  law.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he 
took  the  colonelcy  of  the  79th 
New  York  Highland  regiment 
of  volunteers,  having  previ- 
ously been  at  the  head  of  a 
militia  regimeut  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.     The    79th    regiment 
formed  a  part  of  the  3d  bri- 
gade in  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, under  Col.  W.  T.  Sher- 
man, and  was  in  Gen.  Daniel 
Tyler's  division.     At  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  Va.,  July 
21,  1861,  it  was  ordered  from 
the    centre  with    other   regi- 
ments to  carry  heavy  Confed- 
erate batteries,  located  on  the 
hills  across  the  Watertown   turnpike.     Time  and 
again  they  assaulted  these  batteries  against  murder- 
ous fire,    but   to   no   purpose.      In  the   first  rally 
Col.  Cameron  fell  at  the  head  of  his  men  mortally 
wounded.    His  body  was  subsequently  found  buried 
near  the  junction  of  the  Watertown  turnpike  with 
the  Sudley  t^prings  railroad  ;  permission  to  recover  it 
before  for  sepulture  having  been  denied  by  the  Con- 
federate general,  Beauregard. 

SIGEIi,  Franz,  soldier,  was  born  in  Sinsheim, 
Baden,  Nov.  18,  1824.  He  received  a  military  edu- 
cation and  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  the 
German  revolution  of  1848  aud  1849.  At  the  close  of 
the  revolution  he  retreated  with  the  rest  of  his  array 
to  Switzerland,  aud  in  1852  came 
to  the  United  States,  becoming  a 
teacher  in  a  private  school  in 
New  York  city.  In  18.57  he  re- 
moved to  St.  Louis  and  taught  in 
a  college  of  that  city.  In  1861 
he  became  a  colonel  of  the  3d 
]Mo.  volunteers,  aided  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Camp  Jackson,  aud  on 
July  5,  1861,  fought  and  won  the 
battle  of  Carthage.  lie  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  served  under  Fremont  in 
the  campaign  against  Price,  aud 
commanded  two  divisions  at  the 
battle  of  Pea  Ridge.  Owing  to 
a  di.sagreeuieut  with  Halleck  he 
resigned,  but  was  soon  made  a 
major  •  general  and  took  com- 
mand of  tlie  forces  stationed  at 
Harper's  Ferry,  Va.  He  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  Fremont's  corps,  served  under  Pope  in  the  Vir- 
ginia campaign,  and  fought  gallantly  at  tlie  sec- 
ond battle  of  Bull  Run.  On  Sept.  14,  1863,  be 
was  assigned  to  the  11th  army  corp.s,  and  in  1863 
he  commanded  a  grand  division,  c(insisting  of  the 
nth  and  12th  corps,  under  Gen.  Burnside.     In  1864 


he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  department  of  West 
Virgiuia.  He  fought  an  unsuccessful  battle  with 
the  forces  of  Gen.  Breckinridge  at  New  Market  on 
May  15th,  with  3,000  against  5,000  men,  and  in  con- 
sequence was  relieved  of  his  command  by  Gen.  Hun- 
ter. During  Gen.  Early's  raid  in  July,  1864,  he  de- 
fended Maryland  Heights  successfully- with  4,000 
against  15,000  men.  In  1866  he  settled  iu  New 
York  city,  and  in  1869  was  the  republican  candidate 
for  secretary  of  state  of  New  York,  but  was  defeated 
at  the  polls.  In  1871  he  was  elected  register  of  New 
York  city  and  county  by  the  republicans  and  reform 
democracy  and  served  the  full  term.  Upon  the 
nomination  of  Gen.  Hancock  for  the  presidency  in 
1880,  he  allied  himself  with  the  democracy,  aud  from 
1885  to  1889,  by  appointment  of  President  Cleveland, 
was  pension  agent  of  the  U.  S.  government  in  New 
York  city.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Rudolph  Du- 
lon  of  New  York,  and  resides  at  Morrisania,  N.  Y. 

MASON,  John,  soldier,  was  born  in  England 
in  1600,  served  iu  the  Netherlands,  and  came  to 
^Massachusetts  about  1630.  In  1635,  with  others,  he 
founded  the  town  of  Windsor,  Conn.  Two  years 
later  the  Pequot  Indians  slaughtered  a  party  of 
whites  at  Wethersfleld,  Conn.,  and  seemed  determined 
to  exterminate  the  settlers.  Their  action  demanded 
retaliatory  measures,  and  Mason  was  commissioned 
by  the  general  court  to  take  a  force  of  ninety  men, 
descend  the  river,  and 
chastise  the  savages. 
He  was  at  the  time  the 
commandant  of  the  col  - 
onist  fort  in  Saybrook 
at  the  mouth  of  the 
Connecticut  river.  The 
force  of  ninety  that  ac- 
companied him  were 
volunteers.  The  In- 
dians wlio  had  com- 
mitted the  slaughter 
were  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Pequot  (now  the 
Thames)  river,  aud  but 
a  few  miles  from  the 
present  site  of  New 
London.  Mason,  with 
his  ninety  soldiery,  sail- 
ed, floated  and  rowed 
down  the  Connecticut 
river,  reaching  the  fort 
at  Saybrook  about  the 
middle  of  May.  Af- 
ter a  sliglit  delay  he 
put  off  into  Long  Is- 
land sound;  followed  the  coast  until  lie  reached 
the  Narragansett  country;  landed  near  the  famed 
Point  Judith,  and  secured  the  services  and  co-op- 
eration of  200  Narragansetts.  By_  the  addition  of 
other  tribes  of  friendly  Indians,  including  Molie- 
gans  and  Niantics,  his  force  was  swelled  to  500. 
Having  added  the  Indian  contingent  to  his  command, 
he  made  a  retrograde  march  by  land,  a  distance  of 
some  thirty  miles,  upon  his  Indian  enemies.  Before 
taking  up  his  land  march,  he  sent  back  his  boats, 
with  instructions  to  meet  him  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pequot  river.  By  quick  marches  he  reached  the 
Mystic  river,  about  eight  miles  from  New  Londou, 
where  were  the  two  most  important  Pequot  strong- 
holds. His  Indian  allies  were  timid,  having  such  a 
terror  of  the  Pequot  warriors  that,  at  dawn  on  the 
morning  of  May  26tb,  Mason  was  compelled  to  begin 
the  attack  almost  unaided.  With  his  American  sol- 
diery he  burst  through  the  palisades  of  the  first  In- 
dian fort,  fell  upon  the  sui'pri.sed  foe  with  the 
vengeance  of  a  man  who.se  friends  have  been  ruth- 
lessly slaughtered,  set  fire  to  their  wigwams,  and  cut 
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down  and  shot  without  mercy.  The  Indian  allies 
gaining  courage  by  witnessing  the  bravery  of  the 
"big  white  man,"  formed  a  circle  around  the  fort 
so  tliat  only  seven  out  of  nearly  seven  hundred  of 
the  camp  escaped.  Of  the  English  forces  two  were 
killed  and  twenty  wounded.  On  his  return  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Pequot  river  he  was  attacked  by  300 
Indians,  but  they  soon  retired.  With  the  assistance  of 
a  party  from  Massachusetts  he  pursued  the  remaining 
Indians  that  fled  toward  New  York,  killed  and  cap- 
tured many  more,  and  divided  the  few  which  re- 
mained in  Connecticut  between  the  Mohicans  and 
Narragansetts.  The  result  of  this  expedition  was  a 
peace  between  Indians  and  colonists,  which  lasted 
forty  years.  Mason  settled  at  Saybrook.  Conu.,  but 
in  1659  removed  to  Norwich.  Upon  resigning  his  po- 
sition as  commander  of  the  Indian  expedition,  he 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  military  forces  of 
the  colony  with  the  rank  of  major,  which  he  held 
until  his  death.  From  1660  to  1670  he  was  deputy 
governor  of  Connecticut.  At  the  request  of  the  gen- 
eral court  Mason  wrote  a  detailed  account  of  the 
Pequot  war,  which  was  published  by  Increase 
Mather  in  bis  "Relation  of  Trouble  by  the  Indians  " 
(1677),  and  republished  In  Boston  in  1736.  He  died 
at  Norwich,  Conn.,  In  1673. 

McCLERNAND,  Jolin  Alexander,  soldier 
and  lawyer,  was  born  in  Breckinridge  county,  Ky., 
May  30,  1812,  son  of  John  A.  and  Fatiina  (Chase) 
McClernand.  His  father  died  when  he  was  four 
years  of  age,  and  his  mother  removed  to  Shawnee- 
town.  111. , where  his  boyhood  was  spent  upon  a  farm. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  during  the  winter 
months,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  In 
1833.  He  was  a  volunteer  In  the  campaign  against 
the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  and  in  1835  he  founded 
the  Shawneetown  "Democrat,"  engaging  at  the 
same  time  in  tlie  practice  of  his  profession.  In  1843 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Illinois  state  legislature,  was 
elected  as  a  Democrat  to  congress  In  the  following 
year,  and  served  by  re-election  until  1851.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1858,  serving  on  the  committee  on 
claims,  and  again  in  1860.  In  the  37th  congress 
he  Introduced  a  resolution,  which  was  passed 
July,  15,  1861,  pledging  any  amount  of  money 
and  any  number  of  men  that  might  be  necessary  to 
restore  the  authority  of  the  national  government. 
He  resigned  to  accept  the  commission  of  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  in  charge  of  the  McClernand 
brigade,  which  he  recruited  at  the  opening  of  the 
civil  war.  He  was  with  Grant  at  the  battle  of  Bel- 
mont, Mo.,  Nov.  7,  1861,  when  Gen.  Polk  was  de- 
feated, losing  105  killed,  419  wounded  and  235  cap- 
tuied  as  prisoners;  the  Federal  loss  being  79  killed 
and  389  wounded.  In  command  of  a  divisiou, 
he  participated  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Henry, 
Feb.  6,  1863,  and  In  the  assault  on  Fort  Don- 
elson,  Feb.  16th,  he  commanded  the  right  wing 
of  the  Federal  army.  He  was  promoted  to  be 
major-general  of  volunteers,  March  31,  1863.  At 
the  battle  of  Shiloh  he  commanded  the  centre  divis- 
ion. Gen. Prentiss  being  on  the  left  and  Gen. Sherman 
on  the  right.  The  attack  by  the  Confederates.under 
Johnston,  began  at  daybreak,  and  was  made  with 
tremendous  force  and  In  full  confidence  of  success. 
The  heaviest  attacks  fell  on  Sherman  and  McCler- 
nand, whose  men  stood  up  to  the  work  with  unflinch- 
ing courage  and  disputed  every  inch  of  the  ground, 
but  they  were  driven  back  by  overwhelming  num- 
bers. In  1863,  as  a  result  of  Sherman's  failure  on 
the  Yazoo  river,  he  succeeded  him  (Jan.  2)  as  com- 
mander of  the  expedition  against  Vicksburg.  On 
Jan.  11th,  in  conjunction  with  Adm.  Porter,  he  cap- 
tured Arkansas  post  from  the  Confederates  under 
Gen.  Churchill,  his  loss  being  129  killed  and  831 
wounded,  while  the  Confederate  loss  was  550  killed 
and  wounded  and  4,720  prisoners.     As  commander 


of  the  13th  army  corps,  Gen.  McClernand  took  part 
in  the  operatlonsat  Fort  Gibson  and  Big  Black  river. 
With  Gen.  McPherson  he  defeated  25,000  Confeder- 
ates,under  Gen.  Pemberton,  at  Champion  Hills,May 
16,  1863,  the  Federal  loss  being  2,354  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  Confederate  3,624,  including  2,195 
prisoners.  He  took  part  at  the  beginning  of  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg.  Gen.  Grant,  anticipating  an 
attack  from  Johnston  in  his  rear,  made  a  general 
assault  upon  the  works  at  Vicksburg  on  May  19th, 
hoping  to  carry  them  bj^  storm,  but,  though  the  men 
at  several  points  reached  the  breastworks,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  take  them.  On  June  18th  Gen. 
McClernand  was  relieved  of  his  command,  which 
was  given  to  Gen.  E.  O.  C.  Ord.  Pies.  Lincoln  re- 
stored him  to  active  command  In  1864,but  he  resigned 
shortly  afterwards,  owing  to  Ill-health.  He  ^^■as  a 
delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  national  union  conven- 
tion In  1866,  and  In  1870  was  elected  circuit  judge 
for  the  Sangamon  district,  serving  until  1873.  He 
was  president  of  the  Democratic  national  conven- 
tion that  assembled  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  27,  1876. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Utah  commission  in  1891. 
In  1843  he  was  married  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  James 
Dunlap,  and  In  1863  was  married  to  Minerva  Dunlap, 
who  survived  him  with  two  daughters  and  two  sons. 
His  son,  Col.  Edward  J.  McClernand,  was  born  at 
Jacksonville,-Ill.,  Dec.  39,  1848,  and  was  graduated 
at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy, 
at  West  Point,  in  1870.  He 
served  for  a  number  of  years 
against  the  Indians  In  the  West, 
taking  part  in  the  battle  at  Pryor 
creek,  Aug.  14,  1873;  the  rescue 
of  the  remnants  of  Gen.  Custer's 
command,  June  36,  1876,  and 
the  capture  of  Chief  Joseph  and 
the  Nez  Perces  Indians  in  Octo- 
ber, 1877,  for  which  he  received 
a  medal  of  honor.  He  was  in- 
structor at  West  Point  (1879-83). 
He  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  assistant  adjutant- 
general  of  U.  S.  volunteers  In 
May,  1898,  and  took  part  in  the 
Spanish  war  in  Cuba.  In  1899 
he  went  to  the  Philippine  Islands 
as  colonel  of  the  44th  volunteer 
Infantry,  and  led  the  attack  on 
Sudlon  mountain,  Cebu,  Jan.  8,  1900,  when  the  in- 
surgent Filipinos  were  routed.  He  was  appointed 
military  governor  of  Cebu  province,  Philippine 
islands,  in  1900.  The  last  years  of  Gen,  John  Alex- 
ander McClernand's  life  were  spent  In  Springfield, 
111.,  where  he  died  Sept.  20,  1900. 

EABLT,  Jnbal  Anderson,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Franklin  county,  Va.,  Nov.  3,  1816,  son  of  Col. 
Joab  and  Riith  (Hairston)  Early,  grandson  of  Jubal 
and  Mary  (Cheatham)  Early,  gi-eat- grandson  of 
Col.  Jeremiah  and  Mary  (Stith)  Early,  great-great- 
grandson  of  Jeremiah  and  Elizabeth  (Buford)  Early, 
and  great- great-great-grandson  of  Thomas  and  Eliza- 
beth Early,  who  came  from  Ireland.  After  gradu- 
ating at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  in  1887, 
he  served  for  a  j'ear  in  the  Seminole  war  in  Florida, 
and  resigned  from  the  army  in  July,  1838.  He  then 
studied  law  under  N.  M.  Taliaferro  (who  afterwards 
became  a  judge  of  the  general  court  of  Virginia), 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature  1841-42,  and  served 
as  prosecuting  attorney  for  Franklin  and  Floyd 
counties  until  1851.  During  the  Mexican  war  he 
served  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  military  governor  of 
Monterey  for  two  months.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  he  became  colonel  of  a  Virginia  regiment, 
and  took  part  In  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run.  He 
was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  in  May, 
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1862.  In  1863  he  received  the  commissions  of 
brigadier-general  and  major-general,  and  had  com- 
mand of  a  division  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  Gen. 
A.  P.  Hill  being  sick,  Gen.  Early  was  assigned  to 
command  his  corps,  and  led  it  in  the  battle  of  Spolt- 
sylvania  Court  House  in  1864.  Soon  afterwards  he 
was  made  lieutenant-general  and  put  in  command 
of  Jackson's  corps,  the  3d  of  the  army  of  northern 
Virginia,  with  which  he  repulsed  Gen.  Hunter  at 
Lynchburg,  and  drove  his  forces  into  West  Virginia. 
He  will  be  remembered  best  perhaps  for  his  raid  on 
Washington  in  July,  1864.  At  this  time  Gen.  Grant 
was  pressing  Gen.  Lee  back  on  Richmond,  and  Gen. 
Early  was  sent  up  (July  1st)  through  the  Shenan- 
doah valley  with  17,500  men  to  threaten  the  national 
capital.  On  July  9th  he  encountered  and  defeated 
Gen.  Lew  Wallace  on  Monocacy  river,  the  Federal 
losses  being  90  killed  and  579  wounded  and  1,390 
mi.ssing,  and  the  Confederate  loss  being  400.  Early 
arrived  within  three  miles  of  the  city  on  the  lltli, 
and  the  next  day  he  encountered  Gen.  Bidwell  un- 
der the  command  of  Gen.  Wright,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Grant  for  the  defense  of  Washington.  After 
some  hot  skirmishing  that  night  Early  withdrew, 
and  In  the  retreat  that  followed  on  July  34th  he 
turned  upon  his  pursuer,  Gen.  Crook,  and  defeated 
him  at  Kearustown,  near  Winchester,  Va..  driving 
him  across  the  Potomac. 
He  then  sent  some  of  his 
troops  across  the  line  into 
Pennsylvania,  where  they 
set  fire  to  Chambersburg, 
July  30th,  in  default  of  a 
heavy  tribute  demanded 
byGen.McCausland.  Tliis 
career  of  conquest  was 
soon  checked  by  Gen.  Sher- 
idan, who  defeated  Early 
in  the  battle  of  Winchester, 
Va.,  or  Opequan  creek, 
Sept.  19th.  In  this  engage- 
ment Early  lost  over  3,000 
killed  and  wounded,  in- 
cluding Gens.  Rodes  and 
Russell,  and  over  3,000 
taken  prisoners,  the  Fed- 
eral loss  being  653  killed, 
3,719  wounded  and  618 
missing.  He  was  again  overtaken  by  Sheridan  at  Fish- 
er's Hill,  Sept.  33d,  and  completely  defeated,  losing  500 
killed,  4,000  wounded  and  1, 100  prisoners.  Gen.  Lee 
wrote  to  Gen.  Early  that  a  victory  would  be  very  im- 
portant at  this  time,  and  he  made  his  plans  to  attack 
Sheridan's  army  at  Cedar  creek  during  the  lalter'a 
absence  in  Washington.  On  Oct.  19th  he  surprised 
and  completely  routed  the  Federals  under  Gen. 
Wright.  Sheridan  arrived  in  the  afternoon  In  time 
to  rally  his  troops,  and  turned  a  Confederate  victory 
into  defeat.  The  Confederate  loss  was  4,800,  in- 
cluding prisoners;  the  Federal  loss  was  588  killed, 
3,516  wounded  and  1,891  missing.  According  to  S. 
J.  C.  Moore,  Gen.  Early's  adjutant,  the  battle  was 
lost  because  a  panic  began  in  Gen.  Gordon's  division 
and  extended  to  the  other  troops.  Gen.  George  A. 
Custer,  who  had  taken  part  in  all  these  battles,  met 
Early  in  two  engagements  near  Waynesboro,  Va., 
on  March  3,  1865,  and  routed  him,  capturing  1,600 
prisoners  and  all  his  guns  and  supplies.  These  losses 
had  such  an  effect  on  public  opinion  in  the  South 
that  Gen.  Lee  wrote  him:  "  While  my  own  confi- 
dence in  your  ability,  zeal  and  devotion  to  the  cause 
is  unimpaired,  I  have  nevertheless  felt  that  I  could 
not  oppose  what  seems  to  be  the  current  opinion  with- 
out injustice  to  your  reputation  and  injury  to  the 
service,"  and  relieved  him  of  his  command.  What- 
ever question  there  may  be  aboiit  his  ability  as  a 
soldier,  there  was  no  question  about  his  bravery  as 
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a  man.  After  a  residence  of  three  or  four  years 
in  Canada,  during  which  he  wrote  a  "Memoir 
of  the  Last  Year  of  the  War,"  he  returned  to  the 
practice  of  law  at  Richmond  and  Lynchburg,  Va. 
For  a  large  salary  he  lent  his  name  as  a  manager  of 
the  Louisiana  state  lottery.  This  was  the  most  ex- 
tensive lottery  ever  conducted  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  organized  in  1868,  and  the  business  grew 
rapidly  until  over  $1,000,000  were  paid  at  its 
monthly  drawings.  A  bitter  contest  was  waged  over 
the  question  of  a  renewal  of  its  charter  in  1890.  The 
company  offered  to  pay  the  state  of  Louisiana 
113,600,000  for  a  renewal  for  twenty-flve  years,  and 
a  bill  was  passed  by  the  legislature  July  1,  1890, 
which  was,  however,  vetoed  by  Gov.  Nicholls.  The 
company  finally  withdrew  its  offer  and  procured  a 
permanent  charter  from  Nicaragua,  Feb.  23,  1892. 
Gen.  Early  was  unmarried,  and  died  from  injuries 
received  from  a  fall,  March  2,  1894. 

BEI^TON,  James  Oilclirist,  soldier  and  in- 
ventor, was  born  at  Lebanon,  N.  H.,  Sept.  15,  1830, 
son  of  Calvin  and  Mary  (Gilchrist)  Benton.  His 
grandfather,  James  Benton,  was  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  the  town,  and  his  father  (1793-1863)  was  a 
wool  merchant  wlio  introduced  merino  sheep  into 
New  England,  and  was  postmaster  of  Lebanon  for 
many  years.  He  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point  in  1843.  As  second 
lieutenant  of  ordnance  he  was  stationed  at  the  Water- 
vliet  arsenal.  West  Troy,  N.  Y. ,  until  1848,  when  he 
was  transferred  to  Washington,  and  assisted  in  pre- 
paring manuals  of  artillery  and  ordnance.  He  was 
made  first  lieutenant  in  1849,  and  served  at  Harper's 
Ferry  and  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  at  the  Charles- 
ton (S.  C.)  arsenal.  From  1853  until  1857  he  was 
on  special  duty  at  Watertowu,  Watervliet  and 
Springfield,  Mass.,  in  perfecting  the  Springfield  rifle 
musket,  which  replaced  the  smooth  bore  formerly 
used.  He  became  captain  in  1856.  From  1857-61 
he  was  instructor  of  ordnance  and  gunnery  at  West 
Point,  and  while  there  he  prepared  "A  Course  of  In- 
struction in  Ordnance  and  Gunnery  "(1861),  which  for 
over  twenty  years  was  used  as  a  text-book.  He  also 
perfected  a  wrought-iron  sea-coast  gun  carriage,  the 
first  of  its  kind  ever  made  in  the  United  States,  which 
was  at  once  adopted  by  the  government.  In  April, 
1861,  Capt.  Benton  was  traiusferred  to  Washington 
as  principal  assistant  to  the  chief  of  ordnance,  and  in 
1863  he  was  promoted  to  be  major  in  command  of 
the  Washington  arsenal.  In  that  year  and  also  the 
following,  at  the  ri.sk  of  his  life,  he  suppressed  fires 
that  had  broken  out  at  the  arsenal,  on  one  occasion 
throwing  his  coat  over  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  and 
carrying  it  beyond  reach  of  the  flame.  He  designed 
the  successive  improvements  in  the  Springfield  rifle, 
and  was  the  first  to  apply  electricity  to  determine 
velocity.  In  1866  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
national  armory  at  Springfield,  Mass. ,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death.  Among  his  other  inventions 
are  the  Benton  electro-ballistic  pendulum,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  government  and  is  used  largely  in 
private  factories  for  testing  powder;  an  improved 
calipers  for  inspecting  shells;  a  cap-filling  machine; 
a  velocimeter  for  determining  the  velocity  of  pro- 
jectiles; a  reinforcing  cup  for  cartridge  case;  aspring 
dynan)ometer,  and  a  system  for  loading  and  maneu- 
vering barbette  guns  under  cover  from  the  enemy's 
fire,  by  depressing  the  muzzle  of  the  piece  and  using 
a  jointed  ramrod.  He  never  patented  his  inventions, 
feeling  that  the  right  would  belong  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  had  educated  him  and  was  employing 
him.  In  1873  he  was  a  member  of  a  board  appointed 
to  collect  information  in  Europe  upon  ordnance  mat- 
ters, and  his  report  was  published  by  the  government. 
He  was  married  at  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17,  1859, 
to  Catharine  L.,  daughter  of  Gen.  J.  Watson  Webb, 
and  he  died  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  33,  18S1. 
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McCLELLAN,  Samuel,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Jan.  4,  1730,  son  of  William  and 
Jean  (Calhoun)  MoClellan.  The  family  orisinated  in 
Kirkcudbright,  Scotland.  The  McClellans  are  said  to 
have  supported  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts;  the  Cal- 
houns  suffered  for  nonconformity  to  the  Established 
church,  and  Samuel  McClellan's  mother,  a  pious  and 
Intelligent  woman,  was  fond  of  relating  the  experi- 
ences of  her  ancestors.  Samuel  McClellan  was 
brought  up  on  his  father's  farm,  but  for  a  time  was 
a  clerk  in  a  store.  Having  an  inclination  toward  a 
military  life,  he  joined  the  provincial  army  in  the 
French  war,  and  was  made  lieutenant  of  a  company. 
His  experience  in  that  war  and  the  example  of  the 
British  officers,  with  whom  he  was  intimate,  were  of 
great  service  to  him  when  he  was  occasionally  en- 
gaged in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  On  leaving  the 
army  he  bought  a  farm  near  Woodstock,  Conn.,  and 
removed  there  about  the  year  1757,  a  short  time 
after  abandoning  farming  for  merchandizing,  and 
did  an  extensive  business,  importing  goods  from 
England.  On  Oct.  13,  1773,  he  was  commissioned 
captain  of  a  fine  troop  of  horse,  raised  in  the  towns 
of  Pomfret,  Woodstock  and  Killingly,  and  led  it  to 
Boston  on  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington. He  passed  through  the  battle  of  Bunker 
hill  uninjured,  and  in  commemoration  of  that  fact 
his  wife  planted  three  elm  trees  in  front  of  their 
residence,  which  attained  great  size  and  were  stand- 
ing when  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan  visited  Wood- 
stock in  1884.  On  Oct.  15,  1775,  he  was  commis- 
sioned major  of  the  11th  regiment  of  horse  and  foot; 
on  Dec.  3,  1776,  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  regiment 
raised  in  Connecticut  for  the  Continental  army;  on 
Sept.27,  1776,  lieutenant-colonel  of  thellth  regiment; 
on  Sept.  25,  1777,  colonel  of  a  Connecticut  battalion 
raised  for  the  defense  of  that  and  the  neighboring 
states;  on  March  18,  1778,  colonel  of  a  battalion  of 
foot,  "  for  tlie  defense  of  this  and  the  United  States 
of  America";  and  on  Jan.  33,  1779,  colonel  of  the 
11th  regiment  of  foot,  all  these  commissions  being 
signed  by  Gov.  Trumbull.  After  the  massacre  at 
Fort  Ledyard  and  the  burning  of  New  London, 
Gen.  McClellan  was  stationed  in  command  of  that 
post;  had  charge  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  fort,  and 
served  there  until  the  war  closed,  when  he  returned 
to  Woodstock.  On  June  10,  1784,  Gov.  Griswold 
commissioned  him  brigadier-general  of  the  5th  bri- 
gade. After  his  military  career  ended  he  was  sev- 
eral times  elected  to  the  state  assembly.  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan was  married,  Nov.  16,  1757,  to  Jemima 
Chandler,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Woodstock,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter  and  three 
sons.  She  died  in  1764,  and  on  March  5,  1766,  he 
was  married  to  Rachel  Abbe,  of  Windham.  By  her 
he  had  three  daughters  and  five  sons.  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan died  at  Woodstock,  Conn.,  Oct.  17,  1807. 

McCIiELLAN,  Georg^e,  physician  and  surgeon, 
was  born  at  Woodstock,  Windham  co.,  Conn.,  Dec. 
33,  1796,  elder  son  of  James  and  Eunice  (l^ldredge) 
McClellan  and  grandson  of  Gen.  Samuel  McClellan. 
His  mother's  family  was  of  English  descent,  and  of 
high  respectability  and  prominence.  He  acquired  a 
thorough  training  in  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  Greek 
and  mathematics  in  the  academy  of  his  native  town, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  entered  the  sophomore  class 
of  Yale  College.  He  distinguished  himself  particu- 
larly in  mathematics  arid  the  languages,  manifesting 
also  a  taste  foi'  the  natural  sciences,  and  formed  a 
close  friendship  with  Prof.  Silliman,  which  was 
lite-long.  After  his  graduation,  in  1815,  McClellan 
began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  Thomas  Hub- 
bard, of  Pomfret,  later  of  New  Haven;  but  in  1817 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  attended  medi- 
cal lectures  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  a  private  pupil  of  Dr.  Dorsey,  professor  of  ma- 
teria medica  and  anatomy  in  the  university.  In  1818 


he  was  elected  resident  physician  to  the  hospital  of 
the  Philadelphia  almshouse,  where  he  manifested 
the  most  enthusiastic  devotion  to  his  work.  In  1819 
he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.D.,  and  im- 
mediately entered  upon  his  professional  career,  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  which  he  performed  many  of 
the  most  important  operations  in  surgery,  such  as 
lithotomy,  extraction  of  the  lens  for  cataract,  and 
extirpation  of  the  lower  jaw.  Later  and  frequently 
he  accomplished  the  safe  removal  of  the  carotid 
gland.  He  opened  a  dis.secting  room,  and  gave  pri- 
vate courses  of  lectures,  both  on  anatomy  and  sur- 
geiy,  his  vivacity  of  manner  making  him  most  at- 
tractive as  a  speaker.  In  1836  Dr.  ificClellan  began 
his  more  public  career  as  a  lecturer,  when  he  founded 
the  Jefferson  Medical  College.  This  new  scheme, 
hovvever,  met  with  general  disapproval,  and  ex- 
periencing difficulty  in  organizing  a  faculty,  he  was 
compelled  to  choose  men  inferior  in  talent  to  him- 
self. Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks.  Dr. 
McClellan,  in  1886,  had  the  satisfaction  of  wel- 
coming no  less  than  365  pupils  into  the  school  he  had 
founded.  In  1838,  for  reasons  unknown,  the  profes- 
sorships of  Jefferson  College  were  all  vacated  by  a 
decision  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  a  new  organiza- 
tion was  formed,  from  which  Dr.  McClellan  was  ex- 
cluded. Although  mortified  by  this  adverse  issue, 
he  was  not  cast  down,  and  immediately  conceived 
the  project  of  a  new  medical  school.  He  soon  se- 
cured corporate  privileges  from  the  state  legislature 
for%n  institution  entitled  the  med- 
ical department  of  Pennsylvania 
College,  at  Gettysburg,  and,  with 
five  associates,  commenced  the  ini- 
tiatory course  of  lectures  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  November,  1889.  The 
institution  had  an  auspicious  be- 
ginning in  a  class  of  100  pupils; 
but,  owing  to  some  injudicious  pe- 
cuniary arrangements  entered  into 
in  the  first  instance,  in  which 
Dr.  McClellan  had  no  part,  which 
tended  to  embarrass  the  institution 
through  the  entire  period  of  its  ex- 
istence, his  lectures  terminated  in 
1843.  Soon  after  this  the  entire  fac-  y^-y 
ulty  resigned  their  professorships  C^j^ 
into  the  hands  of  the  trustees.  He  '^-'^ 
never  gaveuptheconviction,  however,  that  furtherper- 
severance  would  have  been  crowned  with  commensu- 
rate reward.  Dr.  McClellan  originated  the  extended 
system  of  medical  education  as  it  now  exists  in  this 
country,  as  well  as  clinical  instruction  in  the  col- 
leges. As  a  public  teacher  his  style  was  purely  ex- 
temporaneous— he  thought  aloud.  He  was  entirely 
unconscious  of  those  around  him,  so  given  up  was 
he  to  the  subject  before  him,  and  his  lectures 
achieved  a  popularity  and  produced  an  effect  sel- 
dom equaled.  He  was  noted  for  his  exuberance  of 
thought  and  for  his  amazing  fluency  of  speech. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  had  one  of  the 
largest  practices  known  in  the  country,  his  name  ex- 
tending even  to  Europe,  and  he  had  patients  from 
all  parts  of  the  Union,  from  the  West  Indies  and 
from  South  America.  His  list  in  private  practice  of 
operations  included  almost  every  capital  operation 
known  to  surgery,  together  with  others  that  were 
original  with  himself.  He  was  particularly  distin- 
guished in  ophthalmic  surgery,  and  "was  among  the 
first  to  extract  the  lens.  He  shared  with  Valentine 
Mott,  of  New  York,  and  John  C.  Warren,  of  Bos- 
ton, the  credit  of  establishing  many  procedures  new 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Skill,  decision  arid 
promptness  were  remarkably  conspicuous  in  him, 
combined  with  a  matured  judgment.  In  earlier 
years  he  contributed  original  papers  to  different 
medical    periodicals,    and    was    one    of    the    con- 
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tributors  to  the  "  American  Medical  Review  and 
Journal."  He  later  edited  an  edition  of  "  Eberle's 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,"  with  notes  and  ad- 
ditions (1840),  and  wrote  "Principles and  Practice  of 
Surgery"  (184S).  He  was  married,  in  1S20,  to 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  H.  Brinton,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  descendant  of  William  Brinton,  or  Bren- 
ton,  of  Stalfordsliire,  England,  who  emigrated  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1684.  Tlieir  eldest  scm,  John  H. 
B.  McClellan.  was  a  prominent  surgeon,  and  their 
second  son,  George  B.  McClellan,  was  the  famous 
soldier.     He  diedin  Philadelphia,  May  9,  1847. 

McCLELLAN,  John  Hill  Brinton,  surgeon, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  13,  1823,  son 
of  Dr.  George  and  Elizabeth  (Brinton)  McClellan. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1841,  and  at  its  medical  department  in  1844.  In 
1855  he  was  elected  professor  of  anatomy  in  the 
medical  department  of  Pennsylvania  College,  but 
served  for  a  short  period  only.  In  1850-62  he  was 
surgeon  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  and  for  many  years 
held  a  similar  position  at  Will's  Eye  Hospital.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  he  was  connected  with  South  Street 
Hospital;  later  was  assistant  surgeon  at  Mower's 
Hospital,  and  performed  some  remarliable  opera- 
tions, accounts  of  whicli  are  to  be  found  in  the 
"  Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  Rebellion." 
Dr.  McClellan's  services  were  in  demand  in  all  parts 
of  the  state  of  Penn.sylvania,  and  he  was  often  called 
beyond  its  borders.  He  performed  for  the  first  and 
only  time  the  removal  of  the  entire  upper  extrertftity 
for  disease,  including  the  shoulder-blade  and  collar 
bone.  Dr.  JlcC'lellan  is  .said  to  liave  inherited  much 
of  the  quickness  in  operating  of  his  fatlier,  and  tlie 
genial  nature  and  extreme  delicacy  of  feeling  wliich 
made  the  latter  so  welcome,  and  to  have  had  an  al- 
most intuitive  sliill  in  diagnosis.  The  volume,  "Prin- 
ciples and  Practice  of  Surgery, "  left  by  his  father, 
was  edited  and  publislied  by  him.  His  son,  George, 
a  graduate  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1870, 
is  a  prominent  physician  in  Pliiladelphia.  He  is 
professor  of  anatomy  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  is  the  author  of  "  McClellan  Re- 
gional Anatomy,"  "The  Anatomy  of  Children,"  and 
"  Anatomy  in  its  Relation  to  Art."  Dr.  McClellan 
died  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  July  20,  1874. 

McCXiELLAIf ,  Samuel,  surgeon,  was  born  at 
Woodstocli,  Conn.,  Sept.  31,  1800,  younger  son  of 
James  and  Eunice  (Eldredge) 
McClellan,  and  a  brother  of 
Dr.  George  McClellan.  He 
was  graduated  at  the  medical 
department  of  Yale  College  in 
1823, and  then  entered  the  offlce 
of  liis  brother,  George,  in  Phil- 
adelphia. A.  few  years  later 
lie  removed  to  Bristol,  Pa., 
where  he  pi-acticed  for  a  short 
time,  returning  to  Philadelphia 
to  become  associated  with  his 
brother,  especially  in  ophlhal- 
micsurgery.  He  aided  infound- 
ing  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
and  was  demonstrator  and 
af  I  ei'ward  professor  of  anatomy 
in  that  institution,  and  finally 
professor  of  obstetrics.  Still 
later  he  was  professor  of  ob- 
stetrics in  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  College,  but  resigned  the 
chair  to  devote  him,self  to  private  practice.  Dr. 
JtcClellan  was  married  to  Margaret  Carswell  Ely, 
by  whom  he  hud  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom, 
Carswell,  became  a  civil  engineer  and  served  in 
the  Federal  army;  the  younger,  Henry  Brainerd, 
was  a  general  in  the  Confeilerate  army.  Dr.  JIc- 
Clellan  died  in  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.,  .Jan.  4,  1853. 


McCLELLAN,  Carswell,  civil  engineer,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  3,  1835,  son  of  Dr. 
Samuel  and  Margaret  C'arswell  (Ely)  McClellan. 
He  was  graduated  at  Williams  College,  Jlassachu- 
setls,  in  1855.  On  May  6,  1863,  he  enlisted  in  the 
33d  New  York  regiment;  ■^^■as  wounded  at  Malvern 
hill;  on  July  3d  became  topographical  assistant  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Andrew  A.  Humphrej'S,  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  present  at  the  battles 
of  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg, 
where  he  was  again  wounded,  and  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  until  April,  1864. 
During  the  flglit  for  the  Weldou  railroad,  Aug.  19, 
1864,  iMcClellan  was  taken  prisoner;  but  on  Nov. 
16th  was  paroled,  and  on  that  date  resigned.  Prom 
1867  until  1881  he  was  engineer  in  charge  of  location 
and  construction  works  upon  the  St.  Louis,  Vaudalia 
and  Terre  Haute,  Northern  Pacific,  St.  Paul  and 
Pacific  and  other  western  railroads.  In  1881  he  was 
appointed  U.  S.  assistant  civil  engineer.  He  is  the 
author  of  "Personal  Memoirs  and  Military  History 
of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  vs.  the  Record  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac"  (1887),  practically  a  review  of  the 
narratives  of  Grant,  Badeau  and  Humphreys.  Mr. 
McClellan  died  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  March  6,  1892. 

McCLELLAN,  Henry  Brainerd,  soldier  and 
educator,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  17, 
1840,  younger  son  of  Samuel  McClellan,  51. D.,  and 
Margaret  (Ely)  McClellan,  and  great-grandson  of 
Gen.  Samuel  McClellan,  who  served  with  distinction 
in  the  revolutionary  war  with  the  Connecticut 
militia.  Henry  B.  McClellan  was  graduated  at  Wil- 
liams College  in  1858,  and  for  three  years  taught 
school  in  Cumberland  county,  Va.  In  May,  1861,  he 
enlisted  in  the  3d  Virginia  cavalry;  in  May,  1862, 
became  adjutant  of  that  regiment,  and  a  year  later 
was  promoted  major  and  assistant  adjutant- general 
of  the  cavalry  of  the  army  of  northern  Virginia.  He 
was  chief  of  staff  to  Gens.  James  E.  B.  Stuart 
and  Wade  Hampton  until  the  clo.se  of  the  war,  with 
an  interim  of  three  months,  May-August,  1864,  wlien 
he  was  assigned  to  the  personal  staff  of  Gen.  Robert 
E.  Lee.  After  hostilities  had  ceased  Maj.  McClellan 
settled  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  on  Sept.  1,  1870,  be- 
came principal  of  the  Sayre  Female  Institute  of  that 
place.  This  seminary  was  founded  in  1854,  and  lib- 
erally endowed  by  David  A.  Sayre,  of  Lexington, 
and  it  has  been  so  ably  conducted  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  present  incumbent  that  it  is  now  one 
of  the  be.st  known  private  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  South.  Maj.  McClellan  is  the  author  of  " 'The 
Life  and  Campaigns  of  Major-General  J.  E.  B.  Stu- 
art, Commander  of  the  C^avalry  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia"  (1885),  a  work  commended  for  its 
fairue.ss  and  courtesy,  and  of  which  the  Philadelphia 
"Times"  observed;  "It  is  enough  to  say  that 
throughout  the  book  Maj.  McClellan  writes  care- 
fully, dispassionately,  and  with  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  liis  subject."  "Major  McClellan,"  said  the 
reviewer  for  the  "Nation,"  "  is  not  excelled  by  any 
writer  we  know  in  the  clearness  with  which  he  .sets 
forth  tliu  movements  of  troops  before  battle,  and  the 
well  defined,  perfectly  comprehensible  picture  he 
presents  of  battles  themselves."  Maj.  i\IcClellan  was 
married,  Dec,  31,  1863,  to  Katheriu'e  Miller,  daugh- 
ter of  George  II.  5Iathews,of  Cumberland  county,  Va. 

McCLELLAN,  George  Brinton,  soldier,  was 
boj-n  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  8,  1826,  second  son 
of  George  McClellan,  M.D.,  and  Elizabeth  Brinton. 
After  studying  for  two  years  (1840-42)'  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  took  high  rank,  he 
entered  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
and  in  1846  was  graduated  with  first  honors  in  m.athe- 
matics.  ('ommi.s.sioned  brevet  second  lieutenant  of 
engineers,  he  was  assigned  to  a  company  of  sappers 
and  miners  organized  for  the  war  with  Mexico,  and 
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in  the  battle  of  Cerro  Cordo  led  the  assault  upon  the 
lelt      Six  days  later,  April  24,  1847,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  second  lieutenant,  and  after  the  battles  of 
uontreras  and  Churubusco  was  promoted  tirst  lieu- 
tenant for  gallantry.     For  his  conduct  duriug  the 
assault  on  Chapultepec  he   received  the  brevet  of 
captain.     At  the  close  of  the  warCapt.  McClellan  in 
command  of  the  engineer  corps  to  which  he  was  'at- 
tached, returned  to  West  Point,  where  he  acted  as 
instructor  m  practical  engineering  until  1851    and 
then  took  charge  of  the  construction  of  Fort  Dela- 
ware. _  In  1853  he  published  a  "  Manual  of  Bayonet 
Exercise,    adapted  from  the  French.     In  the  same 
year  he  was  a  member  of  an  expedition  under  Capt. 
Randolph  B.  Marcy,  which  explored  the  region  of 
the  Red  river  between  Texas  and  the  Indian  territory 
subsequently  he  had  charge  of  explorations  and  sur- 
veys m  Texas;  in  1853-54  was  on  engineer  duty  in 
Washington  and  Oregon  territories,  and  began  a 
topographical  survey  for  the  Western  division  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad.     On  March  3,  1855,  Mc- 
Clellan was  appointed  a  captain  in  the  1st  cavalry 
and  in  the  same  year,  with  Col.   Richard  Delafield 
of  the  engineers,  and  Maj.  Alfred  Mordecai,  of  the 
ordnance,  was  sent  to  visit  the  seat  of  war  in  the 
Crimea  and  to  study  the  condition  of  the  armies  of 
Europe.     His  individual  report  on  arms,  equipment 
and  organization  was  republished  in  1861,  with  the 
title  "The  Armies  of  Europe."     In  January,  1857, 
McClellan  resigned  from   the  army,   and  "became 
chief  engineer  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. ; 
in  1858  was  made  its  viCe-president,  and  in  1859  was 
elected  president  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Railroad  Co.,  with  headquarters  in 
Cincinnati.     In  1859-61  he  was  president  of  the  St. 
Louis,   Missouri   and   Cincinnati  railroad.     On  the 
outbreak  of  war  he  was  engaged  by  the  governor  of 
Ohio  to  organize  the  volunteers  called  for  by  Pres. 
Lincoln's  first  proclamation ;  on  April  33d  he  was  com- 
missioned major-general  of  Ohio  volunteers,  and  on 
May  14th,  on  the  recommendation  of  Gen.  Scott, 
was  appointed   major-general   in  the   U.  S.  army, 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  department  of  the 
Ohio.     On  jNIay  36th,  without  waiting  for  orders,  he 
marched  into  western  Virginia,  occupj-ing  Parkers- 
burg;  at  Carrick's  ford,  on  a  branch  of  the  Cheat 
river,  routed  a  Confederate  force  under  Gen.  Gar- 
nett,  and  on  July  13th  received  the  surrender  of 
Lieut. -Col  Pegram,  with  560  men  and  thirty-three 
commissioned  officers.     An  attempt  by  Gen.  Lee  to 
retrieve  these  disasters  failed,  and  the  Confederates 
retired  from  western  Virginia,  whose  inhabitants,  the 
majority  of  whom  had  opposed  secession,  were  now 
encouraged  to  proceed  with  their  efforts  to  form  a 
separate  state.     McClellan  received  the  thanks  of 
congress  for  his  services,  and  on  July  33d,  the  day 
after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  he  was  summoned  to 
Washington,  where  he  found,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"a  mere  collection  of  regiments  cowering  on  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac."  He  was  one  of  the  few  who 
foresaw  a  long  war,  and  discerned  the  necessity  of 
making  careful  preparation  for  it.    On  July  37tli  he 
was  made  commander-in-chief  of  the  department  of 
Washington  and  northeastern  Virginia,  superseding 
Gen.  McDowell,  and  began  the  task  of  creating  an 
army  and  fortifying  Washington.    On  Aug.  30th  he 
was  invested  with  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  and   on  Nov.  1st,  on  the  retirement  of 
Gen.  Scott,  he  became  commander  of  all  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  that  of  the  department  of  Vir- 
ginia excepted — the  country  within  a  radius  of  sixty 
miles  of  Fortress  Monroe.     "  Everything,"  to  quote 
him  again,  ' '  was  to  be  created  from  the  very  founda- 
tion," an  immense  responsibility  was  placed  on  his 
shoulders,  and  yet  he  had  not  the  full  rank  Gen. 
Scott  had  enjoyed.     From  Dec.  20,  1861,  until  Jan. 
18,  1863,  McClellan  was  seriously  ill.     Two  days  af- 


ter his  recovery  Edwin  JI.  Stanton  became  secretary 
of  war,  and  at  first  was  on  most  friendly  terms  with 
McClellan;  soon,  however,  he  became  diflicult  of  ac- 
cess, his  personal  relations  ceased,  and  through  his 
influence  the  confidential  relations  that  had  existed 
between  the  president  and  McClellan  were  broken 
up.     The  popular  cry,  "On  to  Richmond,"  origi- 
nated by  Horace  Greeley,  became  so  strong  that  Mc- 
Clellan was  urged  to  put  his  army  into  the  field, 
and,  as  the  first  step  in  an  ad- 
vance on  Richmond,   to  attack 
the  Confederate  army  under  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston,  encamped  at 
Centreville.     On  March  6th  Mc- 
Clellan made  an  advance  on  Ma- 
nassas; but  the  enemy  had  with- 
drawn, and  returning  to  Wash- 
ington,  he   proceeded   to  carry 
out  another  plan,  to  which  Lin- 
coln and  Stanton  had  reluctantly 
yielded,  that  of  capturing  York- 
town,  making  West  Point,  at  the 
head  of  the  York  river,  his  base 
of  supplies,  and  then  moving,  on 
Richmond,   which  at  that  time 
was  undefended.    On  March  11th 
he  was  relieved  from  command 
of  all   military  departments    except    that    of   the 
army  of  the  Potomac.     Having  left  20,000  troops 
for  the  defense  of  Washington,   he  proceeded  to 
Yorktown,    and   on  April   5th  invested   it,   begin- 
ning the  famous  "  peninsular  campaign."     He  had 
under  him  119,965  men,  McDowell's  corps,  40,000 
strong,  having  been  recalled  to  strengthen  the  force 
at  Washington,   as  Jackson  was  supposed  to   be 
marching  on  that  city;  the  Confederate  army  con- 
centrated at  Yorktown  under  Johnston  numbered 
53,000  instead  of  100,000,  as  McClellan  had  been  led 
to  believe.    The  siege  lasted  for  a  month,  but  no  as- 
sault was  made,  and  on  May  8d,  Richmond  having 
been  fortified,  Johnston  began  the  withdrawal  of 
his  army.     McClellan  followed  with  five  divisions, 
commanded  by  Sumner,  Heintzelman,  Franklin,  Por- 
ter and  Keyes;  and  on  the  5th  the  battle  of  Williams- 
burg took  place,  in  which  the  Federals  lost  3,238 
men,  the  Confederates  1,300.     On  the  18th  McClel- 
lan was  directed  to  extend  the  right  of  his  army  to 
the  north  of  Richmond  and  join  McDowell,  who  was 
advancing  on  that  city.   To  insure  this  junction,  Fitz- 
John  Porter  was  sent  against  Gen.  Branch,  who  was 
posted  with  a  brigade  of  North  Carolinians  at  Han- 
over Court  House,  and  on  the  34th  defeated  him. 
McDowell,  however,  did  not  arrive,  having  been 
summoned  back  to  Washington,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  danger  of  an   attack   by  "  Stone- 
wall" Jackson.   To  the  loss  of  these  re-enforcements 
McClellan  mainly  attributed  the  disastrous  result  of 
his  campaign,  which  had  been  planned  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  his  forces  were  not  to  be 
diminished.     On  Maj'   38d    the    4th  corps,   under 
Keyes,  and  a  part  of  the  3d  corps,  under  Heintz- 
elman,  crossed  the  Chickahorainy,   their  advanced 
posts  on  the  south  side  being  within  six  miles  of  Rich- 
mond, while  Sumner's,  Franklin's  and  Porter's  corps 
remained  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.     On  May 
31st  and  June  1st  a  double  battle  occurred,  called 
by  the  Confederates  Fair  Oaks,  and  by  the  Federals 
Seven  Pines.  On  the  first  day  Gens.  Longstreet  and 
Hill  attacked  Keyes  and  Heintzelman,  who  later  were 
re-enforced  by  Sedgwick's  division,  under  Sumner, 
ordered  across  the  river  by  McClellan.     The  Fed- 
erals held  their  position,  and  on  the  following  day, 
strengthened  by  Hooker's  division  of  Heintzelman's 
corps,  drove  back  the  Confederate  forces.   The  total 
Federal  loss  in  this  double  battle  was  5,733;  theCon- 
federates  lost  about  4,000,  and  Gen.  Johnston  was 
severely  wounded.     Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  succeeded 
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JoliDSton,  and  determiued  to  force  McClellan  out 
of  his  intrenchments.  On  June  18th  MiGlellau 
telegraphed  Pres.  Lincoln  that  ii  general  engagement 
might  take  place  any  hour,  and  begged  for  more 
troops;  but  recruiting  at  tlie  North  had  ceased,  and 
the  president  was  unwilling  to  lessen  the  army  de- 
fending the  capital.  On  the  2!)lh  McClellan  tele- 
graphed to  Washington  that  an  advance  of  the  picket 
line  on  the  left  was  ordered,  preparatcjry  to  a  general 
advance,  but  two  hours  later  sent  word  that  Jackson 
was  near  his  right  wing,  and  that  he  was  to  be  at- 
tacked the  next  day  by  vastly  superior  numbeis,  the 
truth  being  that  the  opposing  forces  were  nearly 
equal.  On  June  2Gth  Gen.  Ambrose  P.  Hill  opened 
the  series  of  engagements  known  as  the  Seven  Days' 
battles  by  driving  Fitz-John  Porter  from  Mechanics- 
ville.  On  the  27th  occurred  the  two  hours'  battle 
of  Cold  harbor,  also  called  the  battle  of  Gaines' 
mill,  or  the  Chickahominy,  the  Federals  losing 
9,500  men  and  being  forced  back  to  the  Chicka- 
hominy, over  which  the  rear  guard  of  their  army 
passed  on  the  28th.  In  announcing  the  results  of 
this  battle  to  Sec.  Stanton,  McClellan  declared  that 
if  tlie  government  had  given  him  20,000,  or  even 
10,000,  more  troops  he  could  have  taken  Richmond, 
adding:  "If  I  save  this  army  now,  I  tell  you  plainly 
that  I  owe  no  thanks  to  you  or  to  any  other  persons 
in  Washington.  You  have  done  your  best  to  sacrifice 
this  army."  Pres.  Lincoln  replied:  "  Saveyour  army 


at  all  events;  you  are  ungenerous  in  assuming  that 
reinforcements  have  not  been  sent  as  fast  as  possible. 
Your  repulse  is  the  price  we  pay  f'  the  safety  of 
Washington."  On  the  38th  McClellan,  yielding  to 
the  arguments  of  his  corps  commanders,  began  a  re- 
treat to  Jlidvern  hill,  near  the  Jame.s,  where  the 
strength  of  the  position  and  the  fire  of  the  national 
gunboats  would  .secure  him  from  attack.  It  was  a 
masterly  retrf-at;  but  early  on  the  29th  Lee  learned 
of  it,  and  on  that  day  the  rear  guard  of  the  Federal 
army,  which  was  eight  miles  long,  was  attacked  at 
Savage's  Stalion,  the  result  being  indecisive.  On 
the  30th  Longstreet  and  Ambrose  P.  Hill  attacked 
the  centre  of  the  Federal  column  in  the  White 
Oak  swamp,  at  Frazier's  (sometimes  called  Glen- 
dale  or  Nelson'.s)  farm,  and  a  nine  hours'  com- 
bat resulted,  the  Confederates,  after  heavy  losses, 
remaining  in  po.ssession  of  the  field.  The  Fed- 
eral forces  withdrew  at  night  to  ^lalvern  hill, 
which  was  strongly  intrenched  and  additionally  de- 
fended by  the  Federal  gunboats  on  the  James  river. 
Here  McClellan  concentrated  his  artillery,  both 
flanks  of  the  army  resting  on  the  river,  and  here, 
July  1st,  by  Lee's  orders,  an  assault  was  made  on 
the  whole  line,  the  Confederates  failing,  through 
lack  of  concerted  action,  after  a  gallant  struggle. 
McClellan,  anxious  to  save  his  now  exhausted  army, 
retired,  and  by  July  3d  the  rear  of  his  army  reached 
Harn'son's  landing,  where  the  gunboats  again  aided 
in  its  defense.     Evelington  heights,   commanding 


the  rear  camp,  was  soon  occupied  by  Gen.  Stuart. 
Fitz-Hugh  Lee,  in  his  "Life"  of  Gen.  Lee,  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  had  Gen,s.  Longstreet  and  Jackson 
arrived  in  time  to  help  him  secure  the  heights,  JMCc- 
Clellan  would  have  been  compelled  to  surrender. 
During  the  Seven  Days'  battles  the  Federals  lost  15,- 
849  men,  more  than  10,000  of  whom  were  taken 
prisoners,  fifty-two  pieces  of  artillery,  upward  of 
35,000  stands  of  .small  arms  and  great  quantities  of 
stores  and  supplies.  The  Confederate  loss  (revised 
returns,  "Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  CHvil  War") 
was  20,135;  greater  because  the  southern  troops 
usually  formed  the  attacking  column.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  these  battles  McClellan,  who  had  been 
deceived  as  to  the  enemy's  strength,  had  about  105,- 
000  troops;  Lee  only  81,000.  From  Harrison's  land- 
ing McClellan  reported  that  Jackson  was  about  to 
attack  him  with  an  army  300,000  strong,  while  he 
doubted  if  he  him.self  had  more  than  60,000  men, 
and  iusfsted  that  he  must  have  50,000  additional 
troops,  or  better,  100,000,  in  order  to  take  Rich- 
mond. Lincoln  replied  that  he  had  not  that  number 
available,  and  after  visiting  the  army  to  investigate 
matters,  held  a  council  of  war  (June  9th),  and  found 
that  McClellan  had  over  80,000  men,  while  more 
than  38,000  were  absent  on  furlough.  The  president 
now  was  advised  by  McClellan  as  to  the  civil  and 
military  policy  he  ought  to  adopt,  and  was  further 
advised  to  appoint  some  one  who  should  possess  his 
(Lincoln's)  confidence  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armies.  On  July  11th  Gen.  Halleck  received  the 
appointment,  and  on  the  35th,  in  an  interview  with 
McClellan,  urged  him  to  attack  Richmond  at  once. 
If  this  were  not  possible,  he  said,  he  would  have  to 
send  him  tore-enforce  Pope,  commander  of  the  array 
of  Virginia,  who  had  crossed  the  Rappahannock  to 
detach  a  part  of  Lee's  army  from  McClellan's  front. 
McClellan  was  willing  to  try,  provided  30,000  more 
troops  were  sent  him;  but  the  plans  of  the  opposing 
forces  were  suddenly  changed,  and  on  Aug.  3d  Mc- 
Clellan was  ordered  to  evacuate  the  peninsula  and 
send  every  available  man  to  the  army  of  Virginia; 
further  he  was  relieved  of  coniiiiand.  On  Aug.  9th 
Gen.  Banks  was  defeated  by  Gen.  Jackson  at  Cedar 
mountain,  and  on  the  29tli  and  30th  occurred  the 
battle  of  Groveton,  also  called  .second  Mana,s.sas  and 
second  Bull  run,  in  which  Pope's  army  lost,  in  killed, 
wounded,  captured  and  missing,  11,000.  Pope  re- 
signed on  Kept.  2d.  Aware  of  McClellan's  popu- 
larity with  the  army,  and  ciravinced  that  no  other  gen- 
eral could  in,spire  confidence,  Pres.  Lincoln,  who  be- 
lieved that  Washington  was  lost,  a.sked  him  to  take 
command  of  all  the  forces,  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
having  been  merged  into  that  of  Virginia.  This,  how- 
ever, was  merely  a  verbal  request,  and  the  fact  that 
on  the  following  day  Pres.  Lincoln  assured  Pope 
that  another  army  of  active  o|ierations  would  be  or- 
ganized under  his  (Pope's)  leadership  was  never 
learned  by  McClellan.  On  Sept.  5tli  Lee  led  an  army 
across  the  Potomac  into  Maryland,  and  on  the  7th 
McClellan,  who  had  bad  barely  time  to  reorganize 
his  own  army,  .started  in  pursuit,  but  left  with- 
out official  .sanction.  About  75,000  men  remained 
to  defend  the  capital;  100,000  followed  _"  Little 
Mac,"  as  his  soldiers  affectionately  called  him.  At 
no  time  during  this  campaign  was  McClellan  fully 
in  command,  and  if  he  hail  been  defeated  he  would, 
to  u.se  his  own  words,  "  have  been  tried  for  assum- 
ing authority  without  orders  and  probably  been  con- 
demned to  death."  His  belief  was  that  Lee  had 
120,000  men;  on  the  contrary,  the  latter  had  only 
about  35,000,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  Fed- 
eral troops  he  evacuated  Frederick,  and  fell  back  to 
South  moimtain.  There,  at  Turner's  and  Cramp- 
ton's  gaps,  Sept.  14th,  the  Confederates  were 
worsted,  but  in  the  former  engagement,  generally 
called  the  battle  of  South  mountain,  the  Federal  loss 
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was  heavy,  among  the  killed  being  Gen.  Reno;  while 
on  the  13th  Harper's  Ferry,  -with  more  than  11,500 
men,  surrendered  to  Stonewall  Jackson.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15th  Lee,  with  28,500  men,  took  the  defens- 
ive on  Antietam  creek,  nearthe  village  of  Sharpsburg, 
and  on  the  I'Zth  was  attacked  by  a  part  of  McCIellan's 
army,  87,000  strong.  This  battle  of  Sharpsburg,  or 
Antietam,  lasted  fourteen  hours,  and  was  one  of  the 
bloodiest  of  the  civil  war,  about  3,000  on  the  Federal 
side  being  killed,  while  the  total  Federal  loss  was 
13,000,  the  Confederate  about  17,000.  Lee  retired, 
leaving  the  field  and  6,000  prisonersin  the  possession 
of  McClellan,  who  claimed  a  complete  victory ;  but  the 
result  was  indecisive.  The  attack  was  not  renewed 
on  the  following  day,  for  McClellan  feared  that  if 
one  battle  were  lost  all  would  be  lost,  and  when,  on 
the  19th,  he  was  ready  to  take  the  offensive,  Lee 
was  gone,  having  retired  into  Virginia.  On  Oct.  6th 
McClellan  received  orders  to  cross  the  Potomac  and 
engage  Lee,  or  pursiie  him  to  the  South;  but  he  did 
not  move,  pleading  that  his  men  and  horses  were 
worn  out,  and  that  re-enforcements  were  needed, 
though  he  now  had  164,000  present  for  duty.  Ou 
the  7th,  in  general  orders,  he  referred  to  the  eman- 
cipation proclamation;  warned  the  army  of  "the 
danger  to  military  discipline  of  heated  political  dis- 
cussions," and  reminded  them  that  "the  remedy  for 
political  errors,"  if  any  existed,  was  to  be  found 
''only  in  the  action  of  the  people  at  the  polls." 
There  was  a  widespread  suspicion  at  the  North  that 
if  McClellan  was  not  actually  disloyal,  he  was  influ- 
enced by  the  anti-war  Democi'ats,  and  had  political 
aspirations,  which  weie  fostered  by  a  group  of  his 
generals.  Lincoln's  patience  with  his  overcautious- 
ness  gave  out  at  last,  and  Stanton  wrote  him  that 
the  country  was  becoming  very  impatient  at  the 
want  of  activity  in  his  army.  Meanwhile  the  Con- 
federate Stuart,  with  a  small  force,  had  made  a  bold 
and  unchecked  raid  entirely  around  his  army,  learned 
his  exact  position  and  destroyed  a  large  amount  of 
public  property.  Finally,  on  Oct.  36th,  his  troops 
began  their  march  across  the  Potomac,  and  moving 
down  the  east  side  of  the  Blue  ridge,  were  massed 
at  Warrenton.  On  Nov.  5th  he  was  ordered  to  turn 
over  his  command  to  Gen.  Burnside,  and  to  await 
orders  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  afterward  at  New 
York  city.  On  the  10th  he  bade  farewell  to  his  sor- 
rowing soldiers,  exhorting  them  to  stand  by  their 
new  leader  as  they  had  by  him.  In  August,  1864, 
the  Democratic  party  made  him  its  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  and  on  Sept.  8th  he  resigned  from 
the  army  ;  but,  while  he  had  retained  his  great 
popularity,  Lincoln's  had  increased,  and  the  latter 
received  313  electoral  votes  and  3,300,000  popular 
votes  against  McCIellan's  31  and  1,800,000.  Imme- 
diately after  the  election  McClellan  went  to  Europe, 
where  he  remained  until  1868.  On  his  return  he 
settled  in  New  York  city,  and  for  a  year  (1868-69) 
was  employed  in  completing  the  Stevens  iron-clad 
floating  battery  for  harbor  defense.  Declining  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  California  and  of 
Union  College,  he  became  engineer-in-chief  of  the 
department  of  docks  of  the  city  of  New  York  (1870- 
73),  and  subsequently  president  of  the  New  York 
Underground  Railroad  Co.,  the  U.  S.  Rolling  Stock 
Co.  and  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad  Co. 
Later  he  settled  on  the  mountain  side  in  what  is  now 
West  Orange,  N.  J.,  near  the  home  of  his  father-in- 
law.  In  1878  Gen.  McClellan  was  elected  governor 
of  the  state  of  New  .lersey  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
He  served  with  great  ability,  and  would  have  been 
renominated,  but  declined  the  honor.  In  1881  he  was 
appointed  by  congress  one  of  the  board  of  managers 
of  the  National  Home  for  Disabled  Soldieis,  and  held 
the  oflace  until  his  death.  From  time  to  time  he  was 
invited  to  deliver  addresses  on  occasions  of  public 
interest;  for  instance,  in  1864,  when  a  monument  to 


the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  was  un- 
veiled at  West  Point,  and  in  1885,  on  Memorial  Day, 
at  the  National  cemetery,  Sharpsburg,  Md.  Be- 
sides contributions  to  magazines  on  experiences  of 
foreign  travel  and  on  military  matters,  he  wrote  sev- 
eral monographs,  including  two,  entitled  "The  Pe- 
ninsular Campaign"  and  "From  the  Peninsula  to 
Antietam,"  for  "Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil 
War."  His  "Government  Reports  of  Pacific  Rail- 
road Surveys"  was  published  in  1854;  "Report  on 
the  Organization  and  Campaigns  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  "  in  1864;  "  McCIellan's  Own  Story  "  (1886) 
is  largely  made  up  of  extracts  from  letters  to  his  wife. 
Gen.  McClellan  was  five  feet,  eight  and  one  half 
inches  high,  and  was  of  muscular  build.  He  had 
great  dignity  and  great  courtesy  of  manner,  a  strong 
face  and  a  winning  smile.  In  his  magnetism  he  kas 
been  compared  to  Napoleon,  and  during  the  height 
of  his  successes  lie  was  called  the  "Napoleon  of 
the  War."  Gen.  Pope  wrote  of  him:  '"The  effect 
of  this  man's  presence  upon  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
inac^n  sunshine  or  rain,  in  darkness  or  light,  in 
victory  or  defeat — was  electrical  and  too  wonderful 
to  make  it  worth  while  attempting  to  give  a  reason 


for  it. "  The  count  of  Paris,  one  of  his  aides-de-camp, 
described  him  as  follows:  "His  military  bearing 
breathed  a  spirit  of  frankness,  benevolence  and 
firmness.  His  look  was  piercing,  his  voice  gentle, 
bis  temper  equable,  his  word  of  command  clear  and 
definite.  His  encouragement  was  most  affectionate, 
his  reprimand  couched  in  terms  of  perfect  politeness. 
.  .  .  Himself  perfectly  loyal  to  his  friends,  he 
knew  how  to  inspire  others  with  an  absolute  devo- 
tion." Prof.  Henry  Coppee  wrote  of  him:  "  As  a 
student  of  military  history  he  had  no  superior  in  his 
systematic  knowledge  of  wars,  battles  and  tactics. 
He  was  also  an  accomplished  engineer.  His  plans 
of  campaign  were  just,  clear  and  timely;  but  any 
interference  with  them  threw  him  back  upon  his 
natural  caution  and  caused  him  to  take  more  time 
to  reorganize  and  recast,  than  the  exigencies  of  war 
and  the  rapid  movements  of  the  army  would  per- 
mit." In  his  "Life  of  Gen.  Lee,"  Gen.  Fitz-Hugh 
Lee  says:  "  Gen.  McClellan  was  always  and  every- 
where a  gentleman  who  believed  in  conducting  war 
in  a  Christian  and  humane  manner.  He  had  strat- 
egic but  no  tactical  ability.  Risks  have  to  be  taken 
when  battle  is  joined,    but  he  never  took  them. 
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Broken,  ■waverinj;  lines  were  not  resturcd  beneath 
the  wave  of  his  sword,  and  his  personal  prcsruce  was 
rarely  felt  wlion  it  might  have  bren  beneficial.  He 
had  none  of  tlie  inspiration  of  war."  Tlie  equestrian 
statue  of  Gen.  McClellan  in  Washington  was  the 
work  of  J.  A.  Bailey.  Gen.  fticClellan  was  married, 
May  33,  18(1(1,  to  one  of  the  belles  of  Washington, 
Ellen  Jlary,  daughter  of  Capt.,  afterward  Gen., 
Randolph  B.  Marcy.  She  survived  him,  with  one  son, 
Ck'ii.  B.  McClellan,  who  was  several  times  elected 
to  the  national  congress  as  a  Democrat,  and  one 
daughter.  Gen.  McClellan  died  at  West  Orange,  N. 
J.,  Oct.  39,  1885,  and  was  buried  at  Trenton. 

McCLELLAN,  George  Brintou,  lawyer  and 
congressman,  was  born  in  Dresden,  Germany, 
where  his  parents  had  gone  on  a  visit,  Nov.  33, 
1865,  son  of  (tou.  George  B.  and  Ellen  M. 
(Marcy)  McClellan.  His  parents  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1868,  and  he  was  educated  in  New 
York  city  and  at  Princeton  University,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1886.  For  a  short  time  he  was 
connected  with  the  New  York  "Morning  Journal" 
as  a  reporter,  and  next  became  assistant  city  editor 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  "World,"  and  gave 
the  Democratic  party  efficient  .support  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1888.  After  serving  for  a  year  in  another 
position,  that  of  assistant  financial  reporter  of  the 
"  Herald, "he  became  treasurer 
of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
Bridge  Co.,  aud  also  entered 
Columbia  Law  School.  In 
1892,  having  been  admitted  to 
the  bar,  he  began  practice,  in 
which  he  is  still  engaged.  Hav- 
ing inherited  a  taste  for  the  life 
of  a  soldier,  he  joined  the  8th 
New  York  regiment,  state  mili- 
tia, aud  was  first  lieutenant  in 
1885-88,  resigning  to  become 
colonel  and  aid-de-camp  on  the 
staff  of  Gov.  Hill.  In  the  fall  of 
1892  Col.  McClellan  was  elected 
president  of  the  board  of  alder- 
men of  New  York  city  on  the 
Tammany  ticket,  his  plurality 
being  the  largest  any  candidate 
for  office  in  the  slate  ever  re- 
ceived; 78,810.  He  was  elected 
to  the  .54th  congress,  in  which  he  was  conspicuous  as  a 
"  gold  Democrat."  He  also  .served  in  the  55th  and 
50lh,  in  the  latter  opposing  the  currency  bill,  and 
was  re-elected  to  tlie  57th.  At  various  times  he 
served  on  the  committees  on  military  affairs,  pen- 
sions and  ways  and  mean.s.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Columbian  Order;  the  Loyal  Legion;  the  Sons  of 
Veterans;  the  A/tec  Society;  the  Suns  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; tlie  Manhattan  and  Union  clubs,  and  is  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Friendly  Sons  of  St.  Patrick 
aud  the  Irish  Brigade. 

HIIVTES,  Charles  Francis,  educator  and  scien- 
tist, was  born  in  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  June  3, 1838, 
son  of  William  D.  and  Magdalen  (Lanius)  Himes, 
His   earliest    American  ancestor,    William   Himes, 

freat-gieat-grandfather,  came  to  America  from  the 
alatlnate  in  1730,  settling  in  Philadelphia.  When 
only  seventeen  years  of  age  he  was  graduated  at 
Dickinson  College  with  high  rank,  receiving  the  de- 
gree of  A.B.  Immediately  after  graduation  he  taught 
mathematics  and  natural  .science  in  a  seminary  of  the 
Wyoming  conference  for  a  year;  then  he  went  to 
Missouri,  where  he  taught  in  the  public  schools  and 
studied  law.  After  being  connected  with  Baltimore 
Female  College  for  one  year,  he  was  professor  of 
mathematics  in  Troy  University  from  1860  to  1863.  In 
the  lader  year  he  went  to  Germany,  and  studied  nat- 
ural science  in  the  university  at  Giessen.  He  returned 
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to  America  in  1865,and  entered  upon  the  professorship 
of  natural  science  in  Dickinson  tNillege.  He  effected 
many  reforms,  and  advocated,  with  pen  aiiil  ivoit'e, 
the  new  education  of  that  period.  In  1885,'  at  the 
opening  of  the  Jacob  Tome  Scientific  Building,  Dr. 
Himes  assumed  the  chidr  of  physics,  and,  after  es- 
tablishing complete  physical  laboratory  courses,  re- 
signed in  1896  because  of  the  serious  demand  made 
upon  his  time  by  the  purely  routine  work  of  the  pro- 
fessorship. Dr.  Himes  was  one  of  the  earliest  ama- 
teur photographers,  and  his  camera  has  been  a.  val- 
uable aid  in  his  scientific  investigations.  Photogi'aphy 
he  practiced  for  its  educational  value,  and  he  or- 
ganized the  first  summer  school  of  photography,  at 
Sit.  Lake  park,  Maryland,  In  1884-86.  He  has  been 
a,  frequent  contributor  to  American  and  foreign 
photographic  literature,  and  besides  his  regular  work 
in  the  class-room  he  has  delivered  numerous  lec- 
tures and  addresses  of  a  scientific,  educational  and 
popular  character.  His  writings  include:  "Prepara- 
tion of  Photographic  Plates  by  Daylight ";  "  Meth- 
ods and  Results  of  Observations  of  Total  Eclipse  of 
the  Sun"  (1869);  "Methods  of  Teaching  Chemis- 
try''; "Photography  Among  the  Glaciers"  and 
' '  Investigation  of  the  Electric  Spark  by  Means  of 
Stereoscopic  Photography."  From  1873  to  1879  Dr. 
Himes  was  associated  with  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird  in  the 
preparation  of  the  "  Record  of  Science  and  Indus- 
try," published  annually  by  the  Harpers,  aud  of  the 
scientific  columns  of  Harpers'  pulilications  and 
other  periodicals  during  those  years.  He  also  pub- 
lished "Will's  Tables  of  Chemical  Analy.sis," 
translated  and  enlarged  (1866);  "  Leaf- prints  :  A 
Textbook  of  Photographic  Printing "  (1868);  "His- 
tory of  Dickinson  College,  More  Particularly  of  the 
Scientific  Department,  and  of  Scientific  Education 
in  America"  (1878),  and  "  Report  of  the  Section  of 
the  United  States  Government  Expedition  Stationed 
at  Ottnrawa,  Iowa,  to  Observe  and  Photograph  the 
Total  Eclipse  of  the  Sun  in  1869."  Dr.  Himes  is  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science;  the  American  Pliilosopliioal  Soci- 
ety; the  Franklin  Institute,  of  Philadelphia;  New 
York  Academy  of  Sciences;  Philadelphia  Pho- 
tographic Society,  and  the  Maryland  Academy  of 
Science.  He  was  married,  in  1868,  to  Mary  E., 
daughter  of  Joseph  A.  Murray,  D.D.,  Presbyterian 
minister.     They  have  two  children. 

BliAKE,  William  Rufus,  comedian,  was  born 
in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  iu  1805,  of  Irish  parentage. 
His  parents  were  well-to-do  ])e<iple,  and  intended 
him  for  a  mercantile  life;  but  his  inclinations  lay  in 
the  direction  of  the  stage,  and,  after  a  checkered  ex- 
perience in  the  West  Indies,  be  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1823,  when  he  was  ei.trhteen  years  of  age, 
and  made  his  debut  as  an  actor  in  Albany,  attracting 
favor  from  the  first.  In  his  youth  he  wasa  very  hand- 
some man,  playing  lovers'  parts  and  heroic  roles  with 
great  success;  but  us  he  advanced  in  life  he  became 
excessively  corpulent,  and  this  led  him  to  turn  his 
attention  to  old  men  and  comedy  parts.  In  the  lat- 
ter, with  the  pas.sible  exception  of  William  E.  Bur- 
ton, he  was  for  many  years  without  an  equal  on  the 
American  stage.  He  starred  ■with  success  for  many 
.seasons  in  the  United  Stales  and  Great  Britain,  and 
later  was  principal  comedian  in  the  stock  companies 
playing  in  New  York  under  the  direction  of  William 
E.  Burton,  Laura  Keene  and  Ijester  Wallack.  Mr. 
Blake's  humor  was  broad  and  luicluous,  and  in  many 
of  the  roles  of  legitimate  comedy,  some  of  which 
may  be  said  to  have  died  with  him,  he  gave  evidence 
of  consummate  ability.  He  died  suddenly  in  Boston, 
April  23,  1863.  His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  mar- 
ried in  1824,  survived  him  several  years.  She  was 
Coraline  Placidc,  the  sister  of  Henry  Placide,  and 
an  actress  of  talent. 
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FIERCE,  Franklin,  fourteenth  president  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  in  Hillsborough,  N.  H., 
Nov.  23,  1804.  Gen.  Pierce  descended  from  Gen. 
Benjamin  Pierce,  who  was  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Hillsborough,  though  born  at  the  town  now 
known  as  Lowell,  Mass. ,  in  1757.  He  fought  through- 
out the  revolutionary  war,  rose  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, and  received  his  honorable  discharge  at  West 
Point  in  1784.  In  1789,  after  twelve  succeeding 
years,  he  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  always  felt  keenly  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  defective  education,  and  he  determined 
that  his  son  should  have  a  more 
agreeable  and  satisfactory  experi- 
ence. Young  Franklin  Pierce,  ac- 
cordingly, was  sent  to  the  academy 
at  Hancock,  and  afterward  to  that 
of  Prancestown,  to  prepare  for  col- 
lege. At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  en- 
tered Bowdoin  College,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1824.  He  chose 
the  law  as  a  profession,  and  studied 
in  the  office  of  Judge  Woodbury, 
of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  after- 
ward for  two  years  at  the  law 
school  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  and 
in  the  office  of  Judge  Parker  at 
Amherst.  In  1827  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  and  began  to  prac- 
tice at  Hillsborough.  He  was  for 
a  long  time  unsuccessful,  though 
he  did  eventually  reach  a  position 
of  eminence  at  the  bar.  The  same 
year,  1827,  in  which  he  began  to  practice,  his  fa- 
ther was  elected  -governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  two  years  later  Franklin  Pierce  was  elected 
to  the  state  legislature  from  his  native  town.  He 
held  this  position  for  four  successive  years,  and  in 
the  two  latter  was  speaker  of  the  house.  His  ex- 
perience in  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  gave  him 
clearness  and  accuracy  of  judgment  and  perception, 
and  general  ability  as  a  presiding  officer.  He  was 
considered  a  rising  man,  and  in  1833  was  elected  a 
memlDer  of  congress.  Here  he  was  appointed  on 
XV.— 10. 


important  committees  and  did  a  large  share  of  the 
drudgery  of  the  committee-rooms.  In  the  mean- 
time a  sincere  friendship  existed  between  President 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Pierce.  The  latter  remained  in 
the  house  of  representatives  four  years,  and  in  1837 
was  elected  to  the  senate,  where  he  found  himself 
among  such  eminent  men  as  Calhoun,  Webster, 
Clay,  Silas  Wright,  Levi  Woodbury,  James  Bu- 
chanan, and  many  others.  He  did  very  little  speak- 
ing until  1840,  when,  the  subject  of  pension  claimants 
bemg  up,  and  Mr.  Pierce  having  in  committee  thor- 
oughly acquainted  himself  with  the  subject,  he  de- 
livered a  speech  which  was  highly  applauded  and 
recognized  as  covering  the  subject  with  a  proper 
sense  of  justice  as  well  as  sympathy.  There  were 
times  when  Mr.  Pierce  rose  in  his  speeches  and  ad- 
dresses to  a  very  high  pitch  of  eloquence,  while  his 
thorough  education  and  wide  reading  had  so  filled 
his  mind  that  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for  a  happy 
illustration.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  the  following 
quotation  may  be  given  of  a  speech  which  he  made 
in  the  senate,  in  reply  to  the  plea  of  "State  neces- 
sity "  made  by  the  opposition  or  whig  party  as  a 
reason  for  their  wholesale  turning  out  of  officials  on 
account  of  political  opinion.  Of  this  plea  of  "State 
necessity  "he  said:  "  It  was  the  plea  of  the  austere 
and  ambitious  Strafford  in  the  days  of  Charles  I. ;  it 
filled  the  Bastile  of  France  and  lent  its  sanction  to 
the  terrible  atrocities  perpetrated  there.  It  was  this 
plea  which  snatched  the  mild,  eloquent  and  patri- 
otic Camille  Desmoulins  from  his  young  and  beau- 
tiful wife  and  hurried  him  to  the  guillotine,  with 
thousands  of  others  equally  unoffending  and  inno- 
cent. It  was  upon  this  plea  the  greatest  of  generals, 
if  not  men — ^you  cannot  mistake  me,  I  mean  him  the 
presence  of  whose  very  ashes  within  the  past  few 
months  sufficed  to  stir  the  hearts  of  a  continent — it 
was  upon  this  plea  that  he  abjured  the  noble  wife 
who  had  thrown  light  and  gladness  around  his  hum- 
bler days,  and  by  her  own  lofty  energies  and  high 
intellect  had  encouraged  his  aspirations.  It  was  up- 
on this  plea  that  he  committed  that  worst  and  most 
fatal  act  of  his  eventful  life.  Upon  this  plea,  too, 
he  drew  around  his  person  the  imperial  toga.    It  has 
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in  all  times,  in  every  age,  been  the  foe  of  liberty  and 
the  indispensable  stay  of  nsiirpation."  Mr.  Pierce 
retired  from  the  V.  S.  senate  in  1S42  and  settled  in 
Concord,  where  he  resumed  his  legal  practice.  In 
1844  he  was  offered  the  appointment  of  U.  S.  sen- 
ator, but  he  declined  it.  He  also  declined  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  democratic  convention  for  governor, 
and  in  1846  tlie  jk  ist  of  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States,  offered  him  by  President  Polk.  In  view  of 
all  this,  it  was  a  remarkable  thing  that  on  the  out- 
break of  the  Jlexican  war  Mr.  Pierce  should  have 
entered  the  army,  eulisting  as  a  private  in  the  ranks 
of  a  company  which  was  being  raised  in  Concord. 
He  received  the  aiipointment  of  colonel  of  the  9th 
regiment,  and  soon  after,  in  ]\Iarch,  1847,  he  was 
commissioned  as  brigadier-general  in  the  army.  On 
June  27tli  of  the  same  year  Gen.  Pierce  arrived  in 
Vera  Cruz,  disembarked  his  troops  and  began  his 
march  to  join  Gen.  Scott.     It  was  shortly  '  he 

arrival  of  these  reinforcements  that  the  la  a;an 

his  movement  on  the  city  of  Mexico.     At  tie 

of  Contreras,  Aug.  19th,  Gen.  Pierce  was  se  _,  in- 
jured by  the  fall  of  his  horse.  He  led  his  brigade, 
however,  on  the  following  day,  but  so  great  was  the 
strain  upon  him  that  he  fell  and  lay  upon  the  iield 
under  the  tremendous  fire  of  Cherubusco  until  the 
enemy  was  routed  and  driven  from  the  field.  Gen. 
Pierce  remained  in  Jlexico  until  the  war  was  over, 
when  he  returned  home,  and  in  1850  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  constitutional  convention  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. On  June  12,  1853,  the  democratic  national 
convention,  wliich  met  for  the  selection  of  their  can- 
didate for  president  of  the  United  States,  assembled 
at  Baltimore.  The  nominating  came  to  a  deadlock, 
as  thirty-flve  ballotiugs  were  held  without  resulting 
in  the  choice  of  any  one  of  the  prominent  leaders 
before  the  convention.  At  the  next  ballot  the  dele- 
gation from  Virginia  named  Franklin  Pierce.  He 
continued  to  increase  with  every  successive  ballot 
until  the  forty-ninth,  when  his  votes  were  282,  with 
eleven  for  all  other  candidates.  Gen.  Pierce  was 
elected  by  a  large  majority,  and  entered  upon  his 
administration  INIarch  4,  1.S53,  Jlr.  King  of  Ala- 
bama being  elected  vice-i)rcsident.  The  adminis- 
tration of  Gen.  Pierce  was  remarkable  for  its  con- 
flicts in  regard  to  .slaverjr,  while  there  were  nu- 
merous important  interests  \\'hich  became  a  part 
of  its  history.  In  the  first  year  of  his  admin- 
istration a  corps  of  engineers  was  despatched  by 
the  government  to  explore  a  route  for  a  Pacific 
railroad.  The  same  year  witnessed  the  settlement 
of  the  Mexican  boundary  dispute  under  the  transac- 
tion known  as  the  Gadsden  purchase  of  ten-itory 
which  afterward  became  known  as  Arizona.  The 
same  year  was  also  signalized  by  the  opening  of  in- 
tercourse between  the  United  States  and  the  hith- 
erto exclusive  empire  of  Japan.  The  next  year  a 
commercial  treaty  was  concluded  between  these  two 
powers  through  the  labors  of  Townsend  Harris 
(q.  v.).  On  July  14,  185:$,  the  second  World's  Fair 
took  place  in  the  Iniilding  known  as  the  Cry.stal  Pal- 
ace, erected  in  New  York  for  that  purpose,  and 
which  was  afterward  destroyed  by  fire.  During  the 
first  three  years  of  the  adrninist ration  great  public 
di.sturbance  was  caused  by  the  fllibu-stering  expedi- 
tions into  Central  America  undertaken  by  Gen.  "Wil- 
liam Walker,  "The  Gray-eyed  Man  of  Destiny." 
Although  there  was  a  falling  off  of  these  expedi- 
tions for  a  time,  they  were  renewed  and  continued 
until  1860,  on  Sept.  3d  of  which  year  Walker,  hav- 
ing been  captured,  was  courtmartialed  and  shot. 
DifBculties  with  Cuba  emlaiinered  the  peaceful  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  Uiu'ted  States  and  Spain. 
It  was  during  tliis  period  thiit  Jamei^  Buchanan,  who 
had  been  appointed  minister  to  pjnglimd,  in  company 
with  other  rejiresentatives  of  the  United  States 
abroad,  met  at  Ostend  in  Belgium  and  prepared  the 


instrument  known  as  the  Ostend  Manifesto,  which 
favored  the  purchase  and  annexation  of  Cuba  by  the 
United  States,  but  nothing  came  of  this  act.  In 
1854  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill  was  debated  in 
congress  and  finally  carried  by  the  minority  uniting 
with  the  southern  members,  and  it  was  signed  by 
President  Pierce.  This  practically  repealed  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  and  reopened  the  whole  slavery 
question.  Tl  'e  was  terrible  faction  fighting  in  Kan- 
sas, wherr  rival  governments  were  established 
as  the  T'  .Lid  civil  war  ensued,  lasting  for  nearly 
a  year  the  latter  part  of  1856  Piesident  Pierce 
app'^  John  W.  Geary,  of  Pennsylvania,  military 
govt""  of  Kansas,  whither  he  repaired  with  fvill 
powfe'i's  to  restore  order  by  such  means  as  might  in 
his  judgment  be  best  calculated  to  accomplish  this 
result.  Fortunately  he  was  successful  iu  bringing 
about  a  condition  of  peace,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
slavery  agitation  had  extended  into  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  the  new  republican  party  brought  for- 
ward John  C.  Fremont,  of  California,  as  the  anti- 
slavery  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  although 
he  was  defeated,  and  James  Buchanan,  the  demo- 
cratic candidate,  elected,  the  slavery  question  con- 
tinued to  disturb  politics,  the  situation  culminating 
in  1860  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  out- 
break of  the  war  of  the  rebellion.  On  the  expira- 
tion of  Mr  Pierce's  term  of  office  he  retired  to  pri- 
vate life  at  Concord.  Perhaps  the  strongest  of  all 
his  friendships  was  that  with  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
who,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
wrote  a  life  of  Franklin  Pierce,  certainly  one  of  the 
most  graceful  and  beautiful  tributes  ever  made  by 
an  author  to  liis  friend.  They  continued  as  close  an 
association  as  was  possible  after  Mr.  Pierce's  return 
to  Concord,  and  were  traveling  together  when  Mr. 
Plawthorne  died.  During  the  remainder  of  the  ex- 
president's  life  he  suffered  under  the  shadow  of 
numerous  domestic  afflictions.  He  died  at  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  Oct.  8,  1869. 

PIERCE,  Jane  Means  (Appleton),  wife  of 
President  Pierce,  was  born  at  Hampton,  N.  H., 
March  12,  1806,  daughter  of  Rev.  Jesse  Appleton, 
D.D.,  who  was  called  to  the 
presidency  of  Bowdoin  College 
while  she  was  an  infant.  Miss 
Appleton  was  gifted  with  a 
strong  mind,  an  acutely  sensitive 
organism,  and  a  delicate  body. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  she 
married  Franklin  Pierce,  of 
Hillsborough,  then  a  member  of 
the  lower  house  of  congress. 
Her  marriage  brought  her  into 
public  life,  and  subsequently  she 
performed  the  duties  of  her  po- 
sition as  mistress  of  the  White 
Hou.se  with  a  marvelous  cour- 
age, considering  hei'  extremely 
delicate  health,  and  the  fact  that 
she  cared  nothing  for  fashionable 
life,  preferring  the  quiet  comfort 
of  her  New  England  home.  The 
loss  of  her  youngest  son,  a  prom- 
ising boy  of  thirteen  years,  just  two  months  before  Mr. 
Pierce's  inauguration,  was  a  shock  from  which  she 
never  entirely  recovered.  He  was  traveling  with 
his  parents  when  an  accident  threw  the  train  down 
a  steep  embankment,  and  the  lad  was  instantly 
kill(Ml.  Notwithstanding  this  sorrow,  Mrs.  Pierce 
was  seldom  absent  from  the  public  receptions  at  the 
White  House,  and  presided  at  the  state  dinners  and 
other  social  functions.  She  was  a  woman  of  ex- 
treme delicacy  and  purity  of  mind,  a  true  Christian 
and  wlien  sjie  left  theWhite  House  she  left  a  host  of 
warm  friends  behind  her  in  Washington.  Mrs.  Pierce 
dieil  at  Andover,  Mass.,  Dec.  3,  1863. 
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TT^  ??'  "^11118,131  Rufus,  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Sampson  county  N  C 
Apr.  6,  17^6.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Kin^  a 
delegate  to  the  Xorth  Carolina  convention  on  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
William  R.  King  studied  in  the  public  schools  and 
was  sent  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1803.  He  afterward  entered 
the  law  office  of  William  Duffy,  at  F  yetteville  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1806,  bei  'ected  in  the 
same  year  a  member  of  the  state  leg._  ^,  and  by 
that  body  appoiutea  (or  for 

the  district  of  Wilmii  ■  N.  C. 

Mr.  King  was  again  id  to 

the  legislature  in  1808-.,,  ..ud  in 
1810  became  a  member  of  con- 
gress as  a  democrat,  being  the 
youngest  member  of  the  house. 
He  continued  in  congress  until 
1816,  when  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  secretary  of  lega- 
tion to  the  kingdom  of  Kaples, 
accompanying  William  Piuckney 
who  had  been  appointed  minis- 
ter, and  afterward  going  with  Mr. 
Piuckney  to  Russia  in  the  same 
position.  He  remained  abroad 
two  years,  when  he  returned  to 
America  and  settled  in  Dallas 
county,  Ala.,  and  he  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  which  or- 
ganized the  state  government.  He  was  tlie  first  United 
States  senator  from  Alabama,  serving  until  1844,  when 
he  was  appointed  by  President  John  Tyler  minister  to 
France.  While  in  Paris  he  succeeded  in  preventing 
the  P'rench  government  from  uniting  with  England 
in  a  protest  against  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
United  States.  >Ir.  King  applied  to  he  recalled  in 
1846,  and  two  years  later  was  sent  to  the  senate  to 
fill  out  an  unexpired  term,  and  in  1849  was  elected 
for  the  full  term  of  six  years,  serving  in  1850  as 
president  of  the  senate.  On  the  election  of  Franklin 
Pierce  as  president  of  the  United  States  in  1852,  Mr. 
King  was  elected  vice-president  on  the  same  ticket; 
but  his  health  failed,  and  he  was  ordered  by  his 
physicians  to  Cuba  before  the  inauguration  took 
place.  A  special  act  of  congress  was  passed  to  ena- 
ble him  to  take  the  oath  of  office  in  Cuba,  which  he 
did.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  April, 
1853,  and  repaired  immediately  to  Alabama,  his 
health  being  completely  shattered.  He  died  near 
Cahawba,  Dallas  Co.,  Ala.,  Apr.  18,  1853. 
MARCY,  W.  Ii. ,  secretary  of  war.  (See  Index.) 
GUTHRIE,  James,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
was  born  in  Nelson  county,  Ky.,  Dec.  5,  1793.  Re- 
motely he  came  from  Scottish  blood,  but  his  more 
immediate  ancestors  immigrated  to  America  from 
Ireland.  His  father,  Gen.  Adam  Guthrie,  was  an 
early  pioneer  who  went  westward  from  Virginia. 
His  son  James  received  his  education  at  an  academy 
at  Bardstown,  and  when  he  was  about  twenty  years 
of  age  he  began  business  by  taking  produce  to  New 
Orleans  on  flat-boats  and  returning  home  by  land 
through  the  Indian  country  with  his  profits.  He 
began  to  study  law  with  Judge  Rowan,  of  Bards- 
town, and  at  the  end  of  two  years  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  in  1820  went  to  Louisville  and  be- 
gan practice.  He  soon  began  to  be  recognized  as 
a  young  man  of  promise,  and  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  county,  and 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office  with  great  zeal  and 
ability.  While  still  a  young  man  he  excited  the  an- 
imosity of  a  member  of  the  bar,  named  Hays,  who 
attacked  him  in  the  street  and  shot  him  in  the  groin, 
producing  a  wound  which  confined  Mr.  Guthrie  to 
his  bed  for  years  and  left  him  lame  forever  after. 
The  occurrence  produced  such  a  condition  of  pop- 


ular indignation  that  the  man  Hays  was  driven  out 
of  town  and  not  long  after  committed  suicide.  From 
1821-30  Jlr.  Guthrie  was  engaged  in  hot  political 
contests,  arising  out  of  faction  fighting,  in  which  he 
proved  himself  a  bitter  antagonist,  and  became  thor- 
roughly  equipped  in  political  warfare.  He  became 
a  Jackson  democrat,  and  secured  Kentucky  for  the 
hero  of  New  Orleans  when  the-  latter  was  elected 
president.  For  nine  yeSrs  successively  Mr.  Guthrie 
was  elected  from  Louisville  to  the  lower  branch  of 
the  legislature,  and  wag»six  years  in  the  senate,  at 
the  end  of  which  timejie  declined  re-election.  In 
1851  he  was  president  of  the  convention  which  re- 
vised the  constitution  of  the  state.  Throughout  his 
career  Jlr.  Guthrie  was  distinguished  for  his  person- 
al courage  and  determination,  and  for  the  inflexi- 
bility of  his  democracy.  At  fine  time,  during  an 
unusually  exciting  election,  a  combination  of  ruf- 
ii,"  '  t;  .organized  to  kill  him  if  he  attempted  to 
de.  ;  vote,  or  to  assist  liis  friends,  and  he  was 

u,'-  t  to  risk  his  life  on  the  occasion.     He,  how- 

ev^  ;Tied  himself  with  a  pistol,  went  up  to  the 
polls'  and  voted.  On  another  occasion,  when  a  re- 
spected citizen  of  Louisville  had  been  murdered,  and 
the  prisoner  was  in  danger  of  being  lynched,  the 
judge  ordered  the  sheriff  to  bring  him  into  court, 
whereupon  the  sheriff  said  that  there  were  5,000  fu- 
rious citizens  about  the  jail  ready  to  tear  the  mur- 
derer in  pieces  as  soon  as  they  could  reach  him.  The 
judge  ordered  him  to  summon  the 
posse  comitatus.  To  this  the  sheriff 
replied  that  he  had  done  so,  and 
could  not  get  a  force  sufficient  for 
the  purpose.  Jlr.  Guthrie,  who 
was  sitting  in  court,  raised  his  head 
and  said  to  the  sheriff  :  "Summon 
me."  This  was  done,  and  Mr. 
Guthrie  accompanied  the  sheriff 
to  the  jail,  took  the  man  out  and, 
grasping  him  by  the  breast  of  his 
coat,  carried  him  safely  through 
the  crowd  to  the  court-room,  his 
presence  and  bearing  overawing  the 
mob.  "Sir.  Guthrie  was  the  founder 
of  the  railroad  system  of  Kentucky, 
securing  subscriptions  and  grants 
for  the  new  roads,  and  through 
his  own  personal  influence  and 
means  carrying  these  undertakings 
through  successfully.  He  also  se- 
cured a  charter  for  the  University  of  Louisville  and 
one  for  the  Bank  of  Louisville.  In  1853  Mr.  Guthrie 
was  invited  by  President  Franklin  Pierce  to  take 
the  position  of  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  he  continued  a  member  of  the  admin- 
istration until  its  close.  As  secretary  of  the  treasury 
Mr.  Guthrie  succeeded  in  overcoming  a  number  of 
abuses,  among  others  the  employment  of  secret  in- 
spectors of  customs,  and  a  large  number  of  unneces- 
sary officers,  and  the  use  of  the  public  funds  by 
bankers  and  other  political  favorites,  which  had 
previously  been  quite  the  custom.  At  the  time  he 
entei'ed  the  treasury  the  unsettled  accounts  and  bal- 
ances amounted  to  the  sum  of  ^132,000,000,  which, 
by  his  economy  and  his  judicicjus  methods,  he  re- 
duced in  four  years  to  $24,000,000.  Besides  this, 
during  the  same  period  the  navy  was  largely  in- 
creased, many  public  edifices  were  erected,  and  $10,- 
000,000  was  paid  to  Mexico  for  the  Mesilla  Valley. 
Another  great  improvement  which  he  made  in  the 
treasury  department  was  a  change  in  the  system  of 
rendering  accounts;  the  practice  being  at  that  time 
to  submit  accounts  for  each  quarter  of  the  year,  of- 
ficials being  allowed  an  additional  quarter  in  which 
to  make  them  up  and  transmit  them  to  the  treasurer, 
and  it  took  trom  three  to  six  months  to  settle  them. 
Mr.  Guthrie  put  an  end  to  all  this  by  establishing  a 
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rule  that  all  tieastiry  accounts  should  be  settled 
monthly,  and  began  by  enforcing  this  order  in  the 
ease  of  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  whose 
account  amounted  to  $30,000,000  a  year.  Alto- 
gether Mr.  Guthrie  established  himself  as  a  reformer, 
and  the  good  eflfe(^t  of  his  administration  of  the 
treasury  department  has  remained  in  it  ever  since. 
In  1865  Mr.  Guthrie  was  elected  U.  S.  senator,  but 
resigned,  on  account  of  ill  health,  in  1868.  Prom 
1860-68  he  was  president  of  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville Railroad.  lie  died  in  Louisville  March  18, 
1869. 

DAVIS,  Jefferson,  U.  S.  secretary  of  war  and 
President  of  the  <  'onfederate  state.s,  was  born  June  3, 
1808,  in  that  part  of  Christian  county  now  in  Todd 
county,  Ky. ;  the  site  of  the  village  of  Fairfield,  the 
Baptist  church  of  which  is  located  on  the  exact  spot 
where  stood  the  house  in  whicli  Jefferson  was  born. 
His  father,  Samuel  Davis,  was  a  native  of  Georgia, 
and  served  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution — first  in  the  "mount- 
ed gunmen  "  and  afterward  as 
captain  of  infantry- at  the  siege 
of  Savannah.  During  the  in- 
fancy of  his  son,  Samuel  Davis 
removed  from  Kentucky  to 
AVilkinson  county,  Miss.  After 
]iassing  through  the  county 
academy,  Jefferson  entered 
Transylvania  College,  Ky.,  at 
llieageof  sixteen,  and  was  ad- 
N'anced  as  far  as  the  senior  class 
when  he  was  appointed  to  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  which  he  entered  in  Sep- 
tember, 1824.  He  was  graduated 
in  1828,  and  then,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  cadets,  enter- 
ed active  service  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant,  serving  as  an  ofiicer  of  infantry  on  the 
northwestern  frontier  until  1833,  when,  a  regiment  of 
dragoons  having  been  created,  he  was  transferred  to 
it.  After  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Indians 
he  resigned  from  the  army,  being  anxious  to  fulfill  a 
long-existing  engagement  with  a  daughter  of  Col, 
Zachary  Taylor,  afterward  president  of  the  United 
Slates.  Mr.  Davis  married  Miss  Taylor  at  the  house 
of  her  aunt,  and  in  the  presence  of  many  of  her  rela- 
tives, at  a  place  near  Louisville,  Ky.  Then  the  young 
couple  proceeded  to  Warren  county.  Miss.,  where  Mr. 
Davis  purchased  a  plantation  from  her  brother,  and 
settled  down  to  plant  cotton  and  study.  Early  in  his 
life  here  he  lost  his  wife,  and  thereafter  lived  in  great 
seclusion  in  the  swam]is  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1843 
he  took  part  in  the  political  life  of  the  country.  Next 
year  he  was  cho.sen  a  presidential  elector-at-large, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected  to  congress 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  house  of  representatives  in 
December,  1845.  The  proposition  to  terminate  the 
joint  occupancy  of  Oregon,  and  the  reform  of  the 
tarifif,  were  the  issues  of  that  time,  and  Mr.  Davis  at 
once  took  an  active  part  in  discussing  them,  espe- 
cially the  Oregon  question.  In  June,  1846,  was  or- 
ganized at  Vicksburg  a  regiment  of  Mississippi  vol- 
unteers for  the  Mexican  war.  Mr.  Davis  was  in 
congress  at  the  time,  but  as  he  was  elected  its  colo- 
nel he  immediately  resigned  his  .seat  and  hurried 
homeward  to  .join  the  regiment,  which,  never  doubt- 
ing the  acceptance  of  its  colonel,  had  started  to  Mex- 
ico without  him.  Mr.  Davis  overtook  his  regiment 
at  New  Orleans,  and  hurried  on  with  it  to  the  seat  of 
war.  Detained  for  some  time  at  the  iHouth  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  his  regiment  was  the  last  to  report  to 
Gen.  Taylor;  but  when  it  did  so  it  was  ordered  to 
move  with  the  advance  on  Monterey.  In  the  attack 
on  Monterey  Gen.  Taylor  divided  his  foree — sending 
one  part  of  it  by  a  circuitous  route  to  attack  the  city 


from  the  west  while  he  decided  to  lead  in  person  the 
attack  on  the  cast.  The  Mississippi  regiment  ad- 
vanced to  the  relief  of  a  force  which  had  attacked 
Fort  Leneria,  but  had  been  repulsed  before  the 
Mississippians  arrived.  They  carried  the  redoubt, 
and  the  fort,  which  was  in  the  rear  of  it,  surrender- 
ed. The  next  day  the  American  force  on  the  west 
side  carried  successfully  the  height,  on  which  stood 
the  bishop's  palace,  which  commanded  the  city.  On 
the  third  day  the  Memphians  advanced  from  the 
fort,  which  they  held,  through  lanes  and  gardens, 
skirmishing  and  driving  the  enemy  before  them  until 
they  reached  a  two-story  house  at  the  corner  of  the 

fraud  plaza.  Here  they  were  joined  by  an  army  of 
'exans,  and  from  the  windows  of  this  liouse  they 
opened  fire  on  the  artillery  and  such  other  troops  as 
were  in  view.  But  to  get  a  better  position  for  firing 
on  the  buildings  of  the  grand  plaza,  it  was  necessary 
to  cross  the  street,  which  was  swept  by  canister  and 
grape,  rattling  on  the  pavement  like  hail;  and  as  the 
street  was  very  narrow,  it  was  determined  to  con- 
struct a  flying  barricade.  Some  long  timbers  were 
found,  and  with  pack-saddles  and  boxes  (which 
served  the  purpose)  a  barricade  was  constructed. 
About  the  time  it  was  completed  arrangements  were 
made  by  the  Texans  and  Mississippians  to  occupy 
houses  on  both  sides  of  the  street  for  the  purpose  of 
more  effective  Are  into  the  grand  plaza.  "  The  ar- 
rangement made  by  me,"  said  Mr.  Davis,  in  convers- 
ing with  the  writer  on  this  episode,  "for  crossing  it 
was,  that  I  should  go  first;  if  only  one  gun  was  fired 
at  me,  then  another  man  should  follow,  and  so  on, 
another  and  another,  until  a  volly  should  be  fired, 
and  then  all  of  them  should  rush  rapidly  across  be- 
fore the  guns  could  be  reloaded.  In  this  manner  the 
men  got  across  with  little  lass.  We  then  made  our 
way  to  the  suburb,  where  we  found  that  an  officer  of 
infantry,  with  two  companies  and  a  section  of  artil- 
lery, had  been  posted  to  wait  for  us,  and,  if  needed, 
to  aid  our  retreat."  Early  next  morning  Gen,  Am- 
pudia,  commander  of  the  Mexican  forces,  sent  in  a 
flag  of  truce,  and  asked  a  conference,  with  a  view  to 
capitulation.  Gen.  Taylor  appointed  Jefferson 
Davis,  Gen.  Worth  and  Gov.  Henderson  a  commis- 
sion to  confer  with  the  Mexicans.  Gen.  Taylor  re- 
ceived Monterey  and  its  supplies,  greatly  needed  by 
the  army,  and  shelter  for  the  wounded;  while  the 
Mexicans  gained  the  privilege  of  retiring  peacefully, 
which,  if  it  had  been  refused,  they  had  the  power  to 
take  by  any  one  of  three  roads  in  their  possession. 
But  although  the  treaty  was  so  favorable  to  the 
Americans,  for  some  cause  the  administration  at 
Washington  disapproved  it.  "By  this  decision," 
said  Mr.  Davis,  "  we  lost  whatever  credit  had  been 
given  us  for  generous  terms  in  the  capitulation,  and 
hostilities  were  to  be  resumed  without  any  prepara- 
tions having  been  made  to  advance  further  into  the 
enemy's  country."  Gen.  Taylor,  with  the  body  of 
his  army,  went  to  Victoria,  and  then  made  arrange- 
ments to  send  them  all  to  report  to  Gen.  Scott  at 
Vera  Cruz,  except  the  small  force  that  he  considered 
himself  entitled  to  as  an  escort  on  his  way  back  to 
Monterey  through  an  unfriendly  people.  Of  this 
small  escort  the  Mississippi  riflemen  were  part.  With 
these  he  proceeded  through  Monterey  and  Saltillo  to 
Agua  Nueva.  There  he  was  joined  by  the  division 
of  Gen.  Wool,  who  had  made  the  campaign  of  Chi- 
huahua. Gen.  Santa  Anna  was  informed  of  this 
action,  and  that  Taylor  had  only  a  handful  of  volun- 
teers who  could  readily  be  dispersed.  Thus  assured 
he  advanced  on  Agua  Nueva.  Gen.  Taylor  retired 
to  the  Angostura  Pass,  in  front  of  the  hacienda  of 
Buena  Vista,  and  there  prepared  to  receive  the  at- 
tack. After  two  days  of  bloody  fighting  Gen.  Santa 
Anna  retired  before  the  little  force,  most  of  whom 
had  never  before  been  under  fire.  "  The  encounter 
with  the  enemy,"  said  Mr  Davis,  near  the  close  of 
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his  hfe  was  very  bloody.  The  Mississippians  lost 
many  of  their  best  men;  for  each  of  whom,  however 
they  killed  several  of  the  enemy.  For,  trained  marks- 
men, they  never  touched  a  trigger  without  having 
an  object  through  both  sights,  and  they  seldom  fired 
without  drawing  blood. "  The  infantry  against  whom 
the  advance  was  made  were  driven  back,  but  the 
cavalry  then  moved  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  Missis- 
sippians, and  this  involved  the  necessity  of  falling 
back  to  where  the  plain  was  so  narrow  as  to  have  a 
ravine  on  each  flank.  "  In  this  position  the  second 
demonstration  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  was  received 
They  were  repulsed,  and  it  was  quiet  in  front  of  the 
Mississippians  until  an  aide  came  and  called  frcmi 
the  other  side  of  the  ravine  that  he  could  not  pass, 
and  that  Gen.  Taylor  wanted  support  to  come  as  soon 
as  possible  for  the  protection  of  the  artillery  on  the 
right  flank.  The  order  was  promptly  obeyed.  They 
found  the  enemy  moving  in  three  lines  upon  the  bat- 
teries of  Capt.  Braxton  Bragg  and  the  section  of  ar- 
tillery commanded  by  Geo.  H.  Thomas.  The  Mis- 
sissippians came  up  in  line,  their  right  flank  opposite 
the  first  line  of  the  advancing  enemy,  and  at  a  very 
short  range  opened  fire.  All  being  sharpshooters, 
those  toward  the  left  line  obliqued  to  the  right  and  at 
close  quarters,  and  against  three  long  lines  very  few 
shots  could  have  missed.  At  the  same  time  the 
guns  of  Bragg  and  Thomas  were  firing  grape.  The 
effect  was  decisive;  the  infantry  and  artillery  of  the 
enemy  immediately  retired.  At  the  close  of  the  day 
Gen.  Santa  Anna  himself  led  the  retreat,  as  was  sup- 
posed, to  go  into  quarters  ;  but  when  the  sun  rose 
there  was  no  enemy  to  be  seen.  The  news  of  this 
victory  was  received  with  enthusiasm  in  the  United 
States,  and  opened  the  road  to  the  White  House  to 
Gen.  Taylor.  Early  in  the  morning  of  this  battle 
Col.  Davis  was  severely  wounded — a  ball  passing 
through  his  foot.  He  persisted  in  remaining  in  the 
saddle  until  the  battle  was  over,  when  it  was  found 
impossible  to  extract  the  foreign  matter  that  had 
been  forced  into  the  wound.  Col.  Davis  therefore 
had  to  resort  to  crutches,  and  in  that  condition 
returned  home.  On  the  way  back  he  gave  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  his  fidelity  to  the  creed  with  which 
his  name  must  be  forever  associated — state  rights. 
The  president  had  him  appointed  brigadier-general. 
Col.  Davis  declined  the  commission  on  the  ground 
that  under  the  constitution  volunteers  are  militia, 
and  that  the  appointment  of  their  ofticers  devolves 
necessarily  on  the  governors  of  the  states.  This  was 
in  1847.  The  governor  of  Mississippi  then  appointed 
him  U.  S.  senator  to  fill  an  unexpired  term.  He  ac- 
cepted, and  in  1848  he  was  unanimously  chosen  by 
the  legislature.  In  1850  he  was  unanimously  chosen 
as  his  own  successor,  and  he  took  an  immediate  and 
active  part  in  the  debates — the  Oregon  question,  the 
compromise  measures  of  '50,  frequently  opposing 
Senator  Douglas  of  Illinois,  and  advocating  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  In  1851  Col.  Davis,  late  in 
the  canvass,  was  called  on  to  take  the  place  of 
the  democratic  candidate  who  had  withdrawn, 
in  consequence  of  the  belief  that  his  dis- 
union sentiments  would  lead  to  the  defeat  of  the  par- 
ty. It  had  just  been  defeated  by  over  8,000  majority 
in  September.  Mr.  Davis  accepted  the  post  and  re- 
duced the  majority  to  less  than  a  thousand.  He  then 
retired  to  his  plantation,  and  remained  out  of  public 
life  until  the  nomination  of  Franklin  Pierce  as  pres- 
ident, when,  having  a  warm  friendship  for  Mr. 
Pierce  and  confidence  in  his  patriotism,  lie  entered 
the  campaign  as  a  speaker.  On  Pierce's  election 
Mr.  Davis  was  invited  to  enter  the  cabinet  as  secre- 
tary of  war,  accepted  the  place  and  served  with 
great  distinction  during  the  entire  term  of  four  years. 
"  While  in  the  senate  I  had  advocated  as  a  military 
necessity  and  as  a  means  of  preserving  the  Pacific 


territory  to  the  Union,  the  construction  of  a  milita- 
ry railroad  across  the  continent,  and  as  secretary  of 
war  I  was  put  in  charge  of  the  surveys  of  the  vari- 
ous routes  proposed.  During  these  four  years  I  pro- 
posed the  introduction  of  camels  for  service  on  the 
western  plains — a  suggestion  which  was  adopted.  I 
also  introduced  an  improved  system  of  infantry  tac- 
tics, efliected  the  substitution  of  iron  for  wood  in  gun 
carriages,  secured  rifled  muskets  and  rifles  and  the 
use  of  Minie  balls,  and  advocated  the  increase  of 
defences  of  the  sea-coast  by  heavy  guns  and  the  use 
of  large-grain  powder."  It  was  during  Mr.  Davis's 
term  of  service  as  secretary  of  war  that  the  troubles, 
a  prelude  to  the  civil  war,  occurred  in  the  Territory 
of  Kansas — followed  by  the  invasion  of  Virginia  by 
John  Brown  and  his  twenty  picked  men  vvho  had 
been  trained  in  the  Kansas  struggle.  These  events 
stimulated  the  spirit  of  the  antagonistic  free-soil  and 
pro-slavery  parties  in  both  North  and  South  until  it 
became  plain  to  all  that  the  controversy  must  be  set- 
tled by  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  prolonged  contro- 
versy over  Kansas  again  brought  to  the  front  the 
antagonistic  theories  of  interpretation  of  the  consti- 
tution— the  state  rights'  theory  which  had  become 
identified  with  the  South,  and  the  national  theory 
which  was  almost  unanimously  held  in  the  North. 
Mr.  Davis  early  adopted  the  state  rights'  theory  and 
maintained  it  by  voice  and  pen  until  his  dying  day. 
It  held  that  the  founders  of  the  constitution  did  not 
intend  to  create,  and  in  fact  did  not  create,  a  new  na- 
tion, but  only  a  new  government ;  that  this  govern- 
ment, the  Federal  government,  was  not  the  sover- 
eign, nor  had  it  any  sovereign  powers,  but  such 
functions  only  as  had  been  delegated  to  it  by  the 
states  which,  from  the  date  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, had  been  and  remained  sovereign.  The 
national  theory,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  was  sovereign,  that  the  states  had 
ceded  their  sovereignty  to  it,  and 
that  rebellion  against  it  was  trea- 
son. It  follows,  if  the  state-rights' 
theory  be  correct,  that  the  states, 
not  having  formally  renounced 
the  right  of  secession,  had  the 
same  right  to  secede  from  the 
Union  as  they  had  to  accede  to 
it.  Between  theories  so  antago- 
nistic and  so  resolutely  held,  the 
only  arbiter  was  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. After  various  efforts  at  com- 
promise between  the  two  parties, 
neither  of  whom  had  either  de- 
sire or  intention  to  compromise 
again,  the  Gulf  states  seceded. 
When  officially  informed  of  the 
secession  of  Mississippi  Mr.  Davis 
in  an  eloquent  and  touching  speech 
took  a  farewell  of  the  senate,  and 
hastened  home,  where  he  found  that  he  had  been 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mississippi 
troops — a  position  he  desired.  Next  he  was  noti- 
fied that  he  had  been  elected  provisional  president 
of  the  Confederate  states — an  honor  he  had  not 
desired  and  had  tried  to  avoid.  But  he  did  not 
refuse  it  as  tendered,  and  on  Feb.  18,  1861,  was 
inaugurated  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  as  provisional 
president  of  the  Confederacy,  with  Alex.  H.  Ste- 
phens, of  Georgia,  as  vice-president.  From  that  pe- 
riod until  the  fall  of  the  Confederate  government 
Mr.  Davis's  life  was  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  it  is  impossible  therefore  to  fol- 
low it  out  in  detail.  The  chief  events  were  the 
removal  of  the  Confederate  government  to  Rich- 
mond on  the  withdrawal  of  Virginia  from  the 
Union,  where  Mr.  Davis  continued  to  live  until 
after  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomattox,  On 
receiving  the  news   of   Lee's  surrender   to   Grant 
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and  of  .Tolinson's  capitulation  to  Slieniian,  Sir.  Da- 
vis, accompanied  by  a  lew  men  wtio  volimteered  to 
accompany  liim  as  an  escort  for  the  Trans-Missis- 
sippi, left  Richmond.  "  Hearing  on  the  road  that 
marauders  were  pursuing  my  family,  I  changed 
my  direction,  and  after  a  long  and  hard  ride  found 
them  encamped  and  threatened  by  a  robbing  party. 
To  give  them  the  needed  protection  I  traveled  with 
tliem  for  several  days  until  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ironville,  Ga. ,  where  I  supposed  I  could  safely 
leave  them.  But  hearing  about  nightfall  that  a 
])(}(ly  of  marauders  were  to  attack  the  camp  that 
niglit,  and  supposing  them  to  be  pillaging  desert- 
ers from  both  armies,  and  that  the  Confederates 
would  be  true  to  me,  I  awaited  their  coming,  lay 
down  in  my  traveling  clothes  and  fell  asleep.  Late 
in  the  night  my  colored  coachman  aroused  me  with 
the  intelligence  that  the  camp  w^as  attacked,  and  I 
stepped  out  into  the  tent  where  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren were  sleeping,  and  saw  at  once  that  the  as- 
sailants were  troops  deploying  around  the  encamp- 
ment. I  so  informed  my  wife,  who  urged  me  to  escape. 
After  some  hesitation  I  consented,  and  a  servant  wom- 
an started  after  me  carrying  a  bucket,  as  if  going  to  the 
spring  for  water.  One  of  the  surrounding  troopers 
ordered  me  to  halt  aud  demanded  my  surrender. 
I  advanced  toward  the  /trooper,  throwing  off  a 
shawl  which  my  wife  had"  thrown  over  my  shoul- 


ders. The  trooper  aimed  his  rifle,  when  my  wife, 
who  witnessed  the  act,  rushed  forward  and  threw 
her  arms  around  me,  thus  defeating  my  intention, 
which  was,  if  the  trooper  raised  his  arm,  to  try  to 
unhorse  him  and  escape  with  his  horse.  Then, 
with  every  species  of  petty  pillage  and  offensive 
exhibition  I  was  taken  from  point  to  point  until 
incarcerated  at  Fortress  Monroe.  There  I  was  de- 
tained for  two  years  before  being  allowed  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  act  of  habeas  corpus."  In  May,  1867, 
on  being  released  from  Fortress  Monroe,  Mr.  Davis 
went  to  Canada  and  subsequently  to  England,  where 
he  was  received  with  the  mo.st  distinguished  honors. 
Meanwhile  the  legal  processes  again.st  him  had  been 
quashed.  Mr.  Davis  returned  to  Mississippi,  where 
he  Avas  made  the  president  of  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany and  afterward  went  to  Beauvoir,  which  he  sub- 
sequently purchased.  From  the  spring  of  1876  to 
the  autumn  of  1H79  he  was  engaged  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  mast  elaborate  book — a  "  History  of  the 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government,"  in 
two  volumes,  octavo,  of  over  700  pages  each.  Since 
the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Davis  has  resolutely  ab- 
stained from  taking  any  part  in  politics,  although  it 
was  well  known  that  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift 
of  the  people  of  Mississippi  were  at  his  disposal.  He 
was  repeatedly  offered  the  position  of  U.  S.  senator. 
In  the  last  years  of  his  life  Mr.  Davis  wrote  an  ab- 
stract of  his  larger  book,  "A  Short  Hfstory  of  the 
Confederate  States,"  an  octavo  volume  of  over  700 
pages,  and  had  begun  an  autobiography,  which  is 
incorporated  in  "Jefferson  Davis,  E,\-President  of 
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the  Confederate  States,"  a  Memoir:  by  his  wife, 
published  by  the  Belford  Co.,  of  New  York,  in  two 
large  octavo  volumes,  1891.  He  died  at  New  Or- 
leans on  a  trip  from  Briarfleld  back  to  Beauvoir,  on 
Dec.  6,  1889. 

DOBBIN,  James  Coclirane,  secretary  of  the 
navy,  was  born  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  in  1814.  As 
a  boy  he  went  to  the  district  schools,  and  from  there 
to  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1832.  He  then  en- 
tered a  law  office,  and  after  three 
years  of  study  was  admitted  to 
practice  and  opened  an  office  in 
Fayetteville,  where  he  continued 
in  the  active  prosecution  of  his 
professional  work  for  the  next  ten 
years.  In  1845  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  congress  from  his  na- 
tive state  on  the  democratic  ticket 
and  remained  in  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives until  1848,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  legislature. 
Here  he  continued  until  1853,  be- 
ing speaker  in  his  last  term.  In 
that  year  he  was  a  member  of  the 
democratic  national  convention, 
which  was  held  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,and  which  nominated  Frank- 
lin Pierce  for  the  presidency. 
His  eloquence  at  the  bar  and  in 
the  halls  of  legislature  is  said  to 
have  been  very  effective,  and  his  amiable  disposition 
and  urbane  manners  made  him  a  general  favorite. 
The  following  year  Mr.  Pierce  appointed  him  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  and  he  continued  to  hold  that  office 
until  the  close  of  the  administration.  Mr.  Dobbin 
died  at  Fayetteville  Aug.  4,  1857. 

McClelland,  Robert,  secretary  of  the  inte- 
rior and  governor  of  Michigan  (1851-53),  was  born  in 
Greencastle,  Pa.,  Aug.  3,  1807.  As  a  teacher  he  ac- 
quired means  to  take  a  course  at  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pa. ,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1839, 
and  in  1831  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  going  to  IVtonroe,  Mich.,  in  1833.  In  1835  he 
was  a  member  of  the  first  constitutional  convention, 
in  1839  a  member  and  speaker  pro  tern,  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature.  In  1840,  again  a  member 
of  the  house;  in  1843,  member  and 
speaker  of  the  house.  In  1843-49 
he  was  elected  for  three  consecu- 
tive terms  as  member  of  congress. 
In  1850,  a  member  of  the  consti- 
tutional convention  for  that  year. 
In  1851  he  was  elected  governor, 
and  in  1858  was  re-elected.  In 
1853,  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  interior  by  President  Pierce. 
His  last  public  service  was  as  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1867,  from  AVayne 
county,  where  he  was  then  a  res- 
ident. He  was  thus  a  member  of 
the  three  conventions  that  have 
been  held  to  construct  or  revise 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  state 
of  Michigan.  During  his  con- 
gressional term  Gov.  McClelland 
was  a  member  and  then  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  com- 
merce, and  favored  and  procured  in  some  degree 
legislation  for  the  improvement  of  lake  harbors. 
Gov.  McClelland  supported  John  Quincy  Adams  in 
his  demand  for  the  right  of  petition,  and  voted  to 
receive  a  bill  offered  by  Mr.  Giddings  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  also 
supported  the  "Wilmot  Proviso,"  designed  to  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  newly  acquii-ed  territory.     As  secre- 
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tary  of  the  interior  Gov.  McClelland  introduced 
many  reforms,  and  Ms  administration  of  the  depart- 
ment was  above  reproach.  He  was  a  pure  man,  both 
in  his  official,  his  professional  and  his  personal  life. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  convention  in  1848 
and  1853.  At  the  close  of  his  term  as  secretary  of 
the  interior  he  setted  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  doing  some 
office  practice,  though  mainly  giving  his  attention  to 
private  business.  He  made  a  European  tour  in  1870, 
and  died  at  his  home  in  Detroit  Aug.  30,  1880. 

GUSHING-,    Caleb,   attorney  -  general    of    the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Salisburj',  ;^[ass.,  Jan. 
17,  1800.     Having  exhibited  at  an  early  age  remark- 
able powers  of    intellect  and  great   fondness  for 
study,  he  was  prepared  for  a  university  course,  en- 
tered Harvard  when  he  was  only  thirteen  years 
of  age,  and  was  graduated  in  1817.     His  collegiate 
career  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  unusual  bril- 
liancy, and  two  years  after  his  graduation,  when 
only  "nineteen  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  a  tutor 
at  Harvard,  in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 
The  time  between  his  graduation  and  his  appoint- 
ment to  this  position  was  passed  by  young  Gushing 
as  a  law  student  at  Harvard,  and  in  1821  he  entered 
the  law  office  of  Ebenezer  Moseley,  at  Newbury- 
port,  where  he  studied  for  a  year,  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1832.     In  the  following  year  Mr.  Gushing 
was  married  to  Caroline  Wilde,  daughter  of  Judge 
Wilde,  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  Massachu- 
setts, a  lady  who  is  said  to  have  possessed  rare  intel- 
lectual endowments.      At  the  bar  Mr.  Gushing  at 
once  gave  evidence  of  great  ability,  and  his  rise  into 
a  lucrative  practice  was  remarkably  rapid.     For 
many  years  Gushing  and  Rufus  Choate  were  popu- 
larly considered  as  at  the  head  of  the  famous  Essex 
bar.     In  1825  Mr.  Gushing  was  chosen  a  representa- 
tive to  the  state  legislature  from  Newburyport,  and 
in  the  next  year  was  elected  senator  from  Essex 
county.     He,  however,  continued  to  practice   law 
until  1839,  when  he  took  his  wife  to  Europe,  where 
they  traveled  for  two  years,  and  where  Mr.  Gushing 
employed  himself  in  studying  the  laws,  statistics,  in- 
stitutions and  literature  of  the  countries  which  they 
visited.     In  December,  1835,  Mr.  Gushing  took  his 
seat  in  the  house  of  representatives,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  March,  1843.    lu  congress,  on  the  9th 
of  February,   1836,  in  a  debate  on  the  naval  ap- 
propriation bill,   in  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr. 
Gushing  made  his  maiden  speech,  in  reply  to  the 
well-known   Kentuckian,    Ben   Hardin,   who    was 
called  "the  terror  of  the  house,"  for  his  arrogant 
and  violent  mode  of  denouncing  and  attacking  those 
who  opposed  him  in  debate.   Although  a  thoroughly 
respectful  address,  Mr.   Gushing's  speech  irritated 
the  Kentuckian  to  such  a  degree  that  when  the  Mas- 
sachusetts man  had  sat  down,  he  arose  and  pro- 
ceeded to  tear  him  to  pieces  in  his  customary  manner 
of  rending  those  who  differed  from  himself  in  opin- 
ion, or  resisted  him  in  argument.     At  the  request  of 
a  number  of  members,  the  floor  was  afterward  con- 
ceded to  Mr.  Gushing  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  make  a  return  to  this  attack.   The  result  was 
astounding,  as  the  young  man  not  only  showed  him- 
self skilled  at  repartee  and  rejoinder,  but  in  his  per- 
oration poached  upon  the  classic  preserves  so  often 
frequented  by  the  Kentucky  orator,  and  with  such 
success  as  to  rouse  the  house  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
excitement,  and  to  make  the  galleries  resound  with 
peals  of  laughter  at  the  discomfited  Ben  JHardin. 
From  this  time  forward  Mr.  Gushing  was  recognized 
in  the  house  of  representatives  as  a  factor  which 
must  be  considered  in  connection  with  any  public 
question  that  was  under  debate.     Up  to  the  time  of 
the  accession  of  John  Tyler  to  the  presidency,  Mr. 
Gushing  was  a  consistent  whig  in  politics,  but  the 
break-up  in  the  party  which  then  took  place  drove 
him  over  to  the  other  side,  and  he  supported  Tyler 


with  great  force  and  fervor,  although  the  latter  was 
read  out  of  the  party  in  a  manifesto  from  a  caucus 
committee  of  congress.  In  return  for  his  services, 
the  president  nominated  Gushing  for  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  but  the  senate  refused  to  confirm.  He  was 
then  appointed  commissioner,  and  afterward  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  China, 
and  sailed  in  July,  1843,  on  board  the  steam  frigate 
Missouri,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Gibraltar. 
After  this  accident  Mr.  Gushing  pushed  on  by  way 
of  Egypt  and  India  to  China,  and  in  six  months  suc- 
ceeded in  negotiating  a  treaty  and  establishing  reg- 
ular diplomatic  relations  with  the  celestial  empire. 
In  1844  he  completed  his  journey  around  the  world, 
returning  to  the  United  States  through  Mexico.  Pos- 
sessed of  extraordinary  vitality  and 
great  activity  of  mind  and  body. 
Gushing  could  hardly  remain  quiet 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  in  1845 
he  made  an  extended  tour  in  the 
northwest  territory,  which  he  ex- 
plored in  every  direction,  sleeping 
in  the  woods  and  obtaining  his  food 
by  hunting  and  fishing,  far  removed 
from  every  vestige  of  civilization. 
In  1846  Mr.  Gushing  was  elected  by 
both  parties  to  represent  the  town 
of  Newburyport  in  the  legislature; 
in  the  meantime  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico was  the  one  great  question  be- 
fore the  public  mmd,  and  with  re- 
gard to  it  Mr.  Gushing  was  enthus- 
iastic. He  tried  to  induce  his  state 
to  appropriate  $20,000  to  raise  a 
regiment  of  volunteers,  but  was 
unsuccessful,  and  subscribed  a  large 
sum  of  money  himself  for  this  purpose,  obtaining 
the  rest  from  friends.  The  regiment  was  raised, 
and  Mr.  Gushing  went  with  it  to  the  seat  of  war  as 
colonel.  He  was  promoted  to  brigadier  -  general, 
but  had  no  opportunity  for  seeing  active  service. 
While  in  Mexico  Gen.  Gushing  was  nominated  by 
the  democratic  party  for  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  in  1848  he  was  again  a  candidate  for  the 
same  office ;  but,  though  he  received  the  largest  vote 
that  had  been  cast  for  the  party  in  many  years,  the 
state  was  whig,  and  of  course  he  was  defeated.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  for  the  fifth 
time  in  1850,  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  Newburyport 
in  1851-52,  and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed  an  ad- 
ditional justice  of  the  state  supreme  court.  On  the 
accession  of  Franklin  Pierce  to  the  presidency,  Caleb 
Gushing  was  made  attorney-general,  and  his  decis- 
ions, which  were  very  numerous,  have  been  often 
quoted  as  exhibiting  remarkable  legal  lore  and  gen- 
eral erudition,  combined  with  extraordinary  sagacity 
and  shrewdness.  He  retired  from  the  position  of 
attorney-general  in  1857,  and  during  the  next  two 
years  was  again  in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts. 
In  April,  1860,  Mr.  Gushing  was  president  of  the  dem- 
ocratic national  convention  held  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
Mr.  Gushing  was  employed  on  confidential  missions 
by  President  Lincoln,  and  by  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partments. In  1866  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
commission  instructed  to  revise  and  codify  the  laws 
of  congress.  In  1868  Mr.  Gushing  was  sent  to  Bo- 
gota to  accomplish  a  diplomatic  mission  with  the 
United  States  of  Colombia,  and  was  successful  in 
arranging  it.  At  the  Geneva  conference,  arranged 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  "Alabama"  claims, 
Mr.  Gushing  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  United 
States.  In  1874  he  was  sent  out  as  minister  to  Spain, 
where  he  remained  until  1877,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  James  Russell  Lowell.  His  publications 
include  a  "  History  of  the  Town  of  Newburyport " 
(1826);     "The    Practical    Principles    of    Political 
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Economy"  (1836);  "  Historical  and  Political  Review 
of  the  Late  Revolution  iu  France"  (3  vols.,  1833); 
"  Reminiscences  of  Spain  "  (2  vols.,  1833);  "Growth 
and  Territorial  Progress  of  the  United  States" 
(1839);  "Life  of  William  H.  Harrison"  (1840),  and 
"  The  Treaty  of  Washington  "  (1873).  He  died  at 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  Jan.  2,  1879. 

CAMPBELL,  James,  postmaster-general,  vpas 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  1,  1812,  son  of 
Anthony  and  Catherine  (Doran)  Campbell.  His 
father  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  emigrated  to 
Pennsylvania  and  became  a  successful  merchant. 
He  was  educated  at  Stockdale  Academy,  and  after 
studying  law  in  the  office  of  Robert  Ingram,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834.  He  was  able  and  elo- 
quent and  soon  obtained  a  large 
and  lucrative  practice.  Among  the 
more  important  law-suits  in  which 
he  was  engaged  were  the  Wheeling 
bridge  case  and  Dred  Scott  case. 
He  became  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  in  1841,  and  held  the 
office  for  ten  years,  when  he  was 
elected  attorney-general  of  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania.  On  March  7, 
1853,  he  was  appointed  postmaster- 
general  by  Pres.  Pierce  and  served 
in  the  cabinet  until  the  close  of 
that  administration.  Judge  Camp- 
bell made  a  record  as  postmaster- 
general  by  reducing  the  rate  of 
postage,  and  by  introducing  the 
registry  system,  stamped  envelopes 
and  separated  postage  stamps.  Upon 
retiring  from  public  life  he  resumed 
his  legal  practice  in  Philadelphia.  In  1863  he  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  U.  S.  senate.  He 
was  married  to  Emilie  8.,  daughter  of  John  M. 
Chapron,  of  Philadelphia,  and  had  one  son,  John 
M.  Campbell,  a  practicing  lawyer  in  Philadelphia. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.  23,  1893. 

ALBIS,  Asa,  jurist,  was  born  at  Franklin, 
Mass.,  about  1770.  Becoming  orphaned  at  an  early 
age,  he  was  brought  up  by  an  aunt.  He  was  grad- 
uated at  Brown  University  in  1796.  After  studying 
law  with  Judge  Howell  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  he 
practiced  that  profession  in  Chepachet.  In  1802  he 
removed  to  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  and  soon  after  formed 
a  partnership  with  Bates  Turner.  In  1815  he  was 
elected  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court,  and  served 
one  year.  He  was  married  to  Mrs.  Qadcomb, 
daughter  of  Lieut. -Gov.  Owen,  and  had  one  son, 
Asa  Owen  Aldis,  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  He 
died  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Oct.  16,  1847. 

SCUDBER,  Natlianiel,  revolutionary  soldier 
and  patriot,  was  born  at  Huntington,  Long  Island, 
N.  y..  May  10, 1733,  son  of  Jacob  and  Abia  (Rowe) 
Scudder,  and  descendant  of  Thomas  Scudder,  who 
emigrated  with  his  family  from  London,  England, 
about  1635,  and  settled  in  Salem,  Mass.  At  the  age 
of  sixteen  Nathaniel  Scudder  removed  with  his 
family  from  Long  Island  to  the  vicinity  of 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  entering  the  College  of  New 
Jersey  was  graduated  there  in  1751.  Ho  then  studied 
medicine,  and,  settling  in  Monmouth  county,  soon 
acquired  an  extensive  practice.  At  the  same  time 
he  used  his  pen  and  influence  in  advocating,  with 
earnestness  and  ability,  resistance  to  the  arbitrary 
acts  of  Great  Britain.  When  the  revolutionary  war 
broke  out  Dr.  Scudder  was  appointed  by  tlie  legisla- 
ture lieutenant-colonel  of  the  l,st  regiment  of  Mon- 
mouth, N.  J.,  militia.  In  1777  he  was  promoted 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  served  during  the  same 
year  as  member  of  the  committee  of  safety.  He  was 
several  times  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  legislature,  and 
was  chosen  speaker  of  the  as.sembly  held  at  Burling- 
ton, Nov.  30,  1776.     On  November  20th  of  the  fol- 


lowing year  he  was  elected  at  the  legislative  meeting 
held  at  Princeton  a  representative  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey  to  the  national  congress,  which  office  he  filled 
until  the  close  of  1779.  After  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion had  been  agreed  on  by  congress  and  assented  to 
by  most  of  the  states,  he  urged  the  hesitating  legis- 
lature of  his  state  to  confer  upon  its  delegates  the 
authority  to  sign  the  articles,  and  his  powerful  ap- 
peal, contained  in  a  letter  dated  July  13,  1778,  and 
addressed  to  the  Hon.  John  Hart,  its  speaker,  pro- 
duced the  desired  eflfect,  and  he  signed  the  articles 
Nov.  26,  1778,  together  with  the  other  representa- 
tives of  New  Jersey.  This  letter  was  subsequently 
published  in  "New  Jersey  Revolutionary  Corre- 
spondence." In  1778  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of 
Princeton,  which  office  he  filled  until  his  death.  He 
was  married,  March  23,  1752,  to  Isabella,  daughter 
of  Col.  Kenneth  Anderson.  Nathaniel  Scudder  was 
killed  in  an  engagement  at  Black  Point,  near  Shrews- 
bury, N.  J.,  Oct.  16,  1781,  while  repelling  an  incur- 
sion of  the  British  and  Tories  at  the  head  of  his 
command. 

WILLIAMS,  John  Foster,  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  12,  1743.  He  early 
adopted  the  life  of  a  sailor,  and  iu  the  revolutionary 
war  he  was  given  command  of  the  Hazard,  a  state 
cruiser  of  fourteen  guns.  In  the  spring  of  1779  the 
Hazard  had  a  severe  engagement  with  the  English 
privateer  Active,  eighteen  guns,  which  was  defeated 
after  an  action  of  an  hour.  The  enemy's  loss  was  thirty- 
three  killed  or  wounded,  and  the  Hazard's  eight. 
For  his  gallantry  on  this  occasion  Williams  was  given 
command  of  the  state  cruiserProtector,  eighteen  guns. 
On  July  9,  1780,  the  Protector  attacked  a  heavy 
privateer,  the  Admiral  Duff,  which  carried  thirty- 
two  guns  and  a  crew  of  150,  and  after  a  sanguinary 
action  of  an  hour,  the  privateer  was  blown  up. 
Fifty-five  of  her  men  were  saved,  and  the  loss  of 
the  Protector  was  six  killed  and  wounded.  Capt. 
Williams  captured  several  other  prizes,  and  had  a 
running  fight  with  the  frigate  Thames,  but  escaped 
capture  by  superior  seamanship.  He  was  again  in 
command  of  the  Hazard  in  the  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion to  the  Penobscot  river.  The  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, at  its  own  expense,  sent  a  force  of  1,500  men 
against  a  British  fort  near  the  mouth  of  the  Penob- 
scot. The  expedition  was  accompanied  by  several 
cruisers  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Saltonstall. 
After  landing  the  troops,  July  25,  1779,  the  fleet 
opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  fort  and  then  withdrew 
to  await  reinforcements.  Meanwhile  news  of  the 
attack  reached  New  York,  and  a  fleet  of  ten  vessels 
was  sent  to  the  fort's  defense,  and  upon  its  arrival 
tho  Ameroan  privateers  scattered  iu  all  directions. 
The  Hazard  was  run  up  the  river  and  destroyed, 
and  by  this  disaster  the  United  States  lost  three  war 
vessels.  In  October,  1780,  he  set  out  for  a  cruise  in 
the  West  Indies,  where  he  was  captured  and  im- 
prisoned until  the  end  of  hostilities.  He  commanded 
a  revenue  cutter  from  1790  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  24,  1814. 

MACKENZIE,  George  Henry,  chess  player, 
was  born  atBellefield,  Rosshire,  Scotland,  March  24, 
1837.  He  studied  at  the  Marischal  College,  Aber- 
deen; at  Rouen,  Prance,  and  Stettin,  Germany,  and 
in  1856  joined  the  British  army,  becoming  an  ensign 
of  the  60th  Rifles.  For  two  years  he  served  with  his 
regiment  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  India, 
but  inS861  he  retired  from  the  army  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant.  The  following  year  he  attracted 
public  attention  as  a  chess  player  by  capturing  the 
first  prize  in  the  London  handicap  chess  tourna- 
ment. Soon  after  he  came  to  this  country  and 
served  in  the  Federal  army  during  the  remainder  of 
the  civil  war,  earning  the  grade  of  captain.  At  the 
second  American  chess  congress  in  Cleveland,  O., 
in  1871,   he   won  the  first  prize.     He    has    since 
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played  in  many  tournaments  in  this  country  and 
Europe.  In  1874  and  1880  he  again  won  the  first 
prize  of  the  American  chess  congress.  He  won  the 
fourth  prize  at  the  international  chess  congress  in 
Paris  (1878);  tied  Zukertort  for  the  fourth  prize  in 
Vienna  (1883),  and  Englisch  and  Mason  for  the  fifth 
prize  in  London  (1883),  and  took  the  seventh  prize 
in  Hamburg  in  1885.  Two  years  later  he  won  the 
first  prize  at  the  international  congress  in  Frankfort, 
thereby  becoming  "  chess  champion  of  the  world," 
wliich  title  he  was  the  first  American  to  receive.  In 
1888  he  won  the  second  prize  at  Bradford  and  the 
championship  of  Scotland,  and  subsequently  de- 
feated Golmay,  the  Cuban  champion,  in  Havana. 
Besides,  he  gave  exhibitions  in  American  cities  of 
playing  blindfolded  and  of  playing  several  games 
at  once.  During  the  international  tournament  at 
Manchester,  England,  in  1890,  he  broke  down  from 
illness,  but  tied  for  fourth  and  fifth  prizes.  Capt. 
Mackenzie  was  found  dead  in  bed,  in  New  York 
city,  April  14,  1891. 

BO  ABDMAIf,  Elij  ah,  senator,  was  born  at  New 
Milford,  Litchfield  co.,  Conn.,  March  7,  1760,  son  of 
Daniel  Boardman,  a  graduate  of  Yale.  The  son  re- 
ceived a  good  education,  and  at  the  a^e  of  seventeen 
enlisted  in  the  revolutionary  army.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  he  engaged  in  business  in  Jiis  native  town, 
and  became  a  successful  merchant.  He  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  for  six  terms,  and  was  for  some 
time  a  member  of  the  executive  council.  He  was  a 
senator  in  congress  from  Connecticut  from  March  4, 
1831,  to  his  death.  In  September,  179.5,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Connecticut  Land  Co.,  and  through 
it  purchased  much  laud  in  the  northern  part  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Boardman  founded  the  town  of  Board- 
man,  Mahoning  co.,  O.,  and  with  several  associates 
owned  two  entire  townships.  He  was  married,  in 
September,  1792,  to  Mary  Anna,  daughter  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam and  Anna  (Mason )Whiting,  of  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.,  and  a  descendant,  through  her  mother,  of  Capt. 
John  Mason,  who  captured  the  Pequot  Fort  in  1637. 
They  had  six  children.  Mr.  Boardman  died  at 
Boardman,  O.,  Oct.  8,  1823,  while  on  a  visit  there  to 
look  after  his  large  landed  interests. 

BTTLIiOCH,  William  B.,  lawyer  and  senator, 
was  born  in  Georgia  in  1776.  He  was  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  being  a  prominent  member  of  the  bar  as 
early  as  1800.  In  1809  he  was  mayor  of  Savannah, 
and  subsequently  collector  of  that  port.  He  was 
U.  S.  senator  from  Georgia  in  1813,  by  appointment, 
but  was  superseded  by  W.  B.  Bibb.  In  1816  he  was 
chosen  president  of  the  Bank  of  Georgia,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  founders;  he  held  the  ofHce  twenty- 
seven  years.  He  died  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  March  6, 
1852. 

KXTSSELL,  Irwin,  poet,  was  born  in  Port  Gib- 
son, Miss.,  June  3,  1853,  son  of  William  McNaband 
Elizabeth  (Allen)  Russell,  and  nephew  of  Addison 
Peale  Russell,  the  author.  His  parents  removed  to 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  received  his  education.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  entered  the  University  of  St. 
Louis,  and  there  distinguished  himself  above  much 
older  classmates.  He  was  a  profound  student  of 
natural  history,  had  decided  artistic  ability,  was  a 
natural  musician,  and  so  profound  a  mathematician 
that  before  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  had 
devised  an  original  plan  for  taking  longitude  and 
latitude  in  the  daytime,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
had  partially  completed  the  necessary  charts  for  use 
by  this  method.  But  his  most  pronounced  gift  was 
for  poetry,  which  he  wrote  with  great  sweetness 
and  strength  even  in  his  early  days  at  college.  After 
being  graduated,  in  1869,  he  returned  to  Port  Gib- 
son and  entered  the  law  office  of  Judge  L.  N. 
Baldwin,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  having  passed  a  brilliant  exam- 
ination, which  so  far  surpassed  that  of  any  student 


up  to  that  time  that  the  legislature  of  the  state  felt 
justified  in  overruling  in  his  case  by  a  special  act 
the  law  which  forbade  entrance  upon  the  profession 
below  the  age  of  twenty-one.  He  found  the  routine 
of  olfice  work  distasteful,  and  spent  most  of  the 
time_ writing  and  prosecuting  his  favorite  studies, 
and  in  1876  relinquished  all  other  pursuits  and  went 
to  New  York,  where  his  literary  ability  was  imme- 
diately recognized.  His  verse  d'ealt  chiefly  with  the 
delineation  of  negro  character,  and  was  published 
in  the  leading  magazines  of  the  North,  especially 
the  "Century  Magazine."  In  1888  the  Century 
Co.  published:  "Poems  by  Irwin  Russell,"  with 
an  introduction  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  He 
died,  Dec.  23,  1879,  while  on  his  way  to  California. 

WILLIAMS,  Alfred  Mason,  journalist  and 
author,  was  born  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  Oct.  23,  1840, 
son  of  Lloyd  Hall  and  Prudence  King  (Padelford) 
Williams,  of  French  descent.  His  ancestor,  Richard 
Williams,  came  from  Taunton,  England,  and 
founded  the  town  of  Taunton,  Mass.;  his  great- 
grandfather, James  Williams,  was  a  captain  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  a  great  uncle,  John  Mason 
Williams,  was  chief-justice  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  of  Massachusetts  from  1839  to  1844.  He  was 
educated  in  schools  of  Taunton  and  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, but  did  not  graduate.  He  enlisted  in  the 
civil  war,  and  served  in  the  Louisiana  campaign 
under  Gen.  Banks.  Having  written  some  letters 
about  the  war  to  newspapers,  he 
was  invited  upon  his  return  home 
to  become  reporter  on  the  Taun- 
ton "  Daily  Gazette."  In  1865 
he  was  appointed  by  the  New 
York  "Tribune"  to  report  the 
Fenian  disturbance  in  Ireland, 
and  upon  his  return  became  city 
editor  of  the"  Gazette,"  and  sub- 
sequently its  managing  editor. 
He  served  in  the  state  legislature, 
1868-69.  Having  obtained  a  posi- 
tion on  the  local  staff  of  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  "Journal,  "he 
soon  after  became  chief  editorial 
writer,  and  upon  the  death  of 
George  W.  Danielson,  in  1884, 
was  made  editor-in-chief.  He 
resigned  in  1891,  and  thence- 
forth devoted  all  his  time  to  literary  work.  He 
published:  "The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Ireland" 
(1880);  "Sam  Houston  and  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence in  Texas  "  (1893);  "  Studies  in  Polk  Song  and 
Popular  Poetry  "  (1894).  He  was  married,  in  1870, 
to  Cora  A.  Leonard,  who  died  in  1886,  leaving  no 
children.  Mr.  Williams  died  on  the  island  of  St. 
Kitts,  West  Indies,  March  9,  1896. 

CHILTON,  William  Parish,  jurist,  was  born 
in  Kentucky  in  1810,  son  of  a  Baptist  minister.  His 
early  education  was  scanty,  but  later  he  read  law  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he 
removed  to  Alabama,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
law  at  Mardisville,  in  Talladega  county.  In  1839  he 
represented  the  county  in  the  legislature,  and  remov- 
ing to  Macon  county  three  years  later  was  elected  to 
succeed  Justice  Ormond  on  the  bench  of  the  su- 
preme court  on  Dec.  31,  1847.  He  became  chief- 
justice  on  Dec.  6, 1853,  and  held  this  position  until 
Jan.  2,  1856,  when  he  resumed  private  practice.  He 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate  from  Macon  in  1859, 
settled  in  Montgomery  in  1860,  and  was  elected  by 
that  district  to  the  provisional  congress  of  the 
Confederacy.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  two  Con- 
federate congresses  under  the  permanent  constitu- 
tion, serving  from  1861-65.  He  then  continued  his 
professional  labors,in  which  he  was  engaged  until  the 
end  of  his  life.  He  died  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Jan. 
20,  1871. 
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BBRBY,  Hiram  Gregory,  soldier,  was  bom  at 
Thomaston  (aow  Rocklaod),  ]\te.,  Aug.  27,  1824, 
son  of  Jeremiah  and  Frances  (Gregory)  Berry.  His 
father  served  in  tlie  war  of  1813,  and  his  grandfather, 
Thomas  Berry,  was  an  officer  in  tlie  revolutionary 
war,  receiving  a  peusiou  for  his  services.  Hiram's 
advantages  of  education  were  limited  to  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town,  after  which  he  learned 
the  carpenter  trade,  and  soon  became  a  contractor 
and  builder  on  his  own  account.  He  continued  in 
tliat  business  for  several  years  nntil,  having  been  ap- 
pointed president  of  a  bank  in  1857,  he  held  that 
position  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  In 
1853  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  in  1856  he 
became  mayor  of  the  new  city  of  Rockland,  which 
had  been  created  from  the  town  of  East  Thomaston. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  he  was  made 
colonel  of  the  4th  Maine  regiment  of  volunteers,  and 
he  fought  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  the  siege  of 
Yorktown.  Promoted  brigadier- 
general  March  37,  1863,  on  April 
3d  following  he  was  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  3d  brigade  of 
Hamilton's  division  of  the  3d  army 
corps.  He  led  his  new  command 
into  the  fight  at  Williamsburg,  May 
5th,  relieving  the  worn-out  troops  of 
Hooker,  and  sent  the  Confederates 
flying  towards  Richmond.  At  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  May  31st  and 
June  1st,  his  brigade  was  conspicu- 
ous for  bravery.  On  the  retreat 
from  Richmond  he  was  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Peach  Orchard,  Charles  City 
Cross  Roads  and  Malvern  hill.  His 
next  battle  was  at  Fredericksburg,  Dec.  13,  1862, 
where  he  covered  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Franklin's 
troops  and  repulsed  the  enemy  with  heavy  loss,  re- 
maining in  position  fifty-six  hours  and  losing  but  163 
officers  and  men,  killed  and  wounded.  On  March  9, 
1863,  Berry  was  promoted  major-general  of  volun- 
teers, with  rank  dating  from  Nov.  29,  1863,  and  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  3d  division  of  the  3d  army 
corps,  wliich  was  Gen.  Hooker's  old  and  favorite 
division,  composed  of  eighteen  regiments  and  having 
thirty  pieces  of  artillery.  At  the  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville.  May  3,  1863,  immediately  after  giving  or- 
ders in  person,  as  was  his  wont,  but  against  the  pro- 
test of  his  aid,  to  the  senior  officer  of  his  division,  he 
was  struck  by  a  rifle  minie  ball,  and  died  in  a  few 
minutes.  Gen.  Berry  was  married,  March  23,  1845, 
to  Aluiira  Merriman,  daughter  of  John  Brown,  of 
Thomaston,  Me.,  and  had  one  daughter,  Lucy  F., 
who  was  married  to  Alfred  D.  Snow,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  died  Nov.  8,  1895. 

SELDEN,  Samuel  Lee,  jurist,  was  born  at 
Lyme,  Conn.,  Oct.  13,  1800,  son  of  Joseph  Selden. 
He  studied  law  with  his  brother-in-law,  Joseph 
Spencer,  at  Rochesterville,  N.  Y. ,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Ijar  in  1825.  He  entered  into  partnership  with 
Addison  Gardiner,  and  soon  acquired  a  large  practice. 
In  1830  he  served  as  justice  of  the  peace,  and  in 
1831  was  elected  first  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  for  Monroe  county,  and,  after  leaving  the 
bench,  he  held  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  eighth  chan- 
cery circuit  of  the  state  for  many  years.  In  1847 
he  was  elected  to  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court, 
being  the  first  election  under  the  constitution  of 
1846.  Under  his  jurisdiction  the  construction  of 
the  code  was  fixed,  and  a  system  of  judicial  law 
molded  which  has  penetrated  every  part  of  the 
country  where  the  New  York  practice  has  been 
adopted.  In  other  states  the  opinions  of  Judge 
Selden  are  quoted  by  counsel  and  judges  with 
respect.  He  and  his  brother  were  the  earliest  to 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  electric  telegraph 
lines.      Subsequently,  he  acquired  a  large  interest 


in  the  House  patent,  and  joined  with  others  in 
establishing  the  New  York  and  Mississippi  Valley 
Printing  'Telegraph  Co.  in  1851,  which  was  after- 
wards consolidated  with  the  Erie  and  Michigan  Tele- 
graph Co.,  under  the  title  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  C^o.  In  1856  he  was  elected  a  judge  of 
the  court  of  appeals,  in  which  he  was  at  once  re- 
ceived as  an  acknowledged  leader,  and  he  served  as 
chief-justice  in  1863.  The  rapid  and  enormous 
growth  of  the  state  during  his  life  had  brought 
about  such  changed  and  changing  conditions  of  the 
complex  civilization  which  was  being  constructed 
that  the  law  questions  involved  in  litigation  were 
frequently  novel  and  intricate.  No  man  on  the 
bench  or  at  the  bar  understood  this  so  well  as  Judge 
Selden,  and  he  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
decisions  of  the  court  of  appeals  on  the  law  of  cor- 
porations and  other  commercial  law,  forming  a 
body  of  jurisprudence  which  is  everywhere  re- 
spected. He  was  married.  In  July,  1831,  to  Susan 
M.  Ward,  of  Genesee  county,  and  had  two  sons, 
who  died  in  infancy.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
conferred  upon  Judge  Selden  by  the  University  of 
Rochester  in  1856.  He  died  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Sept.  30,  1876. 

SELDEN,  Henry  Bogers,  jurist,  was  born  at 
Lyme,  Conn.,  Oct.  14,  1805,  brother  of  Samuel  L. 
Selden.  In  1835  he  went  to  Rochesterville  and  en- 
tered the  office  of  his  brother,  that  of  Gardiner  & 
Selden,  an  incident  which  brought  together  three 
men  who  were  thereafter  to  become  three  of  the 
most  eminent  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  the 
state.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830,  and 
commenced  practice  at  Clarkson,  Monroe  co.  In 
1851  he  was  appointed  reporter  of  the  court  of 
appeals,  and  edited  the  New  York  reports  from  the 
fifth  to  the  tenth  volume,  inclusive.  He  was  also 
the  author  of  "  Selden's  Notes  of  Cases  in  the  Court 
of  Appeals."  He  was  elected  lieutenant-governor 
on  the  ticket  with  John  A.  King  during  his  tempo- 
rary absence  in  Europe,  and  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  this  office  Jan.  1,  1857.  In  1858  Yale  Col- 
lege conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In 
1859  he  removed  to  Rochester,  where  he  ever 
since  resided.  Upon  the  retirement  of  his  brother 
from  the  court  of  appeals,  in  1862,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  place,  and  was  continued  in  the  office  by  the 
popular  vote  in  1863.  In  January,  1865,  having  suf- 
fered from  an  affliction  of  the  throat,  he  resigned  his 
office,  and  the  following  November  was  elected  to 
the  assembly  of  the  state.  Subsequently  he  spent 
two  years  in  Europe  for  his  health.  In  1875  he 
was  interested  in  the  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mercial Bank  of  Rochester.  He  was  married  at 
Clarkson,  Sept.  25,  1834,  to  Laura  A.  Baldwin,  and 
had  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  died  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  18,  1885. 

TAYLOR,  William  Vigneron,  sailor,  was 
born  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  April  11,  1780,  son  of 
.James  and  Mary  (Vigneron)  Taylor.  His  education 
was  limited  to  the  prevalent  text-books  of  his  day, 
but  he  improved  every  opportunity  by  using  an  ex- 
tensive library  owned  by  his  imcle,  William  Vig- 
neron, a  successful  seaman  and  merchant,  and  his 
mind  became  well  stored,  especially  with  maritime 
affairs.  His  parents  intended  him  for  a  mercan- 
tile pursuit,  but  his  reading  developed  a  love  for 
the  sea,  and  when  eighteen  years  of  age  he  made  his 
first  voyage.  He  rapidly  advanced,  and  for  some 
years  prior  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1813 
was  in  command  of  a  ship.  When  the  flotilla  built 
at  Newport  was  put  under  the  command  of  Lieut. 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  Taylor  joined  the  navy  as 
sailing  master,  and  was  employed  in  one  of  the 
gunboats  until  he  was  selected  by  that  officer  to  ac- 
company him  to  Lake  Erie.  Tiie  duty  of  superin- 
tending the  rigging,  equipping  and  arming  the  fleet 
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built  there  was  assigned  to  Taylor  and  Lieut.  Daniel 
Turner.  Taylor  was  appointed  sailing  master  of 
the  Lawrence,  Perry's  flagship,  and  remained  on  her 
deck  during  the  action.  He  was  slightly  wounded, 
and  for  gallant  service  was  made  a  lieutenant,  from 
which  position  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  post  captain. 
Taylor  was  also  with  Perry  on  his  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  in  1831"  was  made  master  com- 
mandant, and  commanded  successively  the  receiving 
ship  Columbus,  the  sloops-of-war  Erie,  "Warren  and 
Concord.  In  1846  he  was  ordered  to  the  line-of- 
battle  ship  Ohio,  in  which  he  sailed  to  the  Pacific, 
where  he  was  engaged  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  in  the 
war  between  the  United  States  and  that  country, 
until  impaired  health  forced  him  to  resign  his  com- 
mand. He  was  honorably  retired  in  1855.  In  1810 
he  was  married  to  Abby  White,  of  Newport,  R.  I., 
and  died  there  Feb.  11,  1858. 

TAYLOR,  William  Rogers,  naval  officer,  was 
bom  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Nov.  7,  1811,  son  of  Wil- 
liam Vigneron  and  Abby  (White)  Taylor.  When 
eighteen  years  of  age  he  joined 
the  navy,  and  became  past  mid- 
shipman in  1834.  The  major 
portion  of  his  service  was  in  the 
East  Indies,  when  he  cruised  in 
the  Peacock.  He  served  also 
on  the  same  station  as  acting 
lieutenant  on  the  schooner  En- 
terprise and  the  ship  North 
Carolina,  1836-38.  After  re- 
ceiving his  lieutenancy  in  1840 
he  was  engaged  in  the  survey 
of  Tampa  Bay,  Fla.,  1842-48, 
in  command  of  the  steamer 
Poinsett  and  the  brig  Oregon. 
In  the  brig  Perry  and  the  ship 
Columbus  he  served  on  the 
Brazil  station  during  1843-44, 
and  during  the  Mexican  war 
served  on  the  sloop  St.  Mary's  in  the  engage- 
ment with  the  batteries  at  Tampico,  when  on 
Nov.  14,  1846,  he  commanded  the  launch  In  the  ex- 
pedition that  captured  Tampico  and  five  Mexican 
schooners.  During  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  he  com- 
manded the  eight-inch  gun  in  the  naval  battery; 
promoted  to  commander  in  1855,  and  on  the  resto- 
ration of  peace  was  on  ordnance  duty  in  Washing- 
ton, 1857-59.  In  the  civil  war  he  was  first  in  com- 
mand of  the  steamer  Housatonic  ;  promoted  to  cap- 
tain July  16,  1863,  and  commanded  the  Housatonic 
oflE  Charleston  in  an  engagement  with  the  Con- 
federate rams  Chocura  and  Palmetto.  When  Dahl- 
greu  took  command  Taylor  was  made  fleet  captain, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  action  against  Morris 
Island  in  1863.  He  commanded  the  steamer  Juniata 
in  both  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher.  During  1866-67  he 
was  president  of  the  board  to  revise  the  navy  regu- 
lations, and  was  in  command  of  the  ordnance  yard 
in  Washington,  being  promoted  commodore  in 
1866.  In  1869-71  he  commanded  the  North  Pacific 
squadron;  promoted  to  rear-admiral  in  1871;  presi- 
dent of  the  examining  board,  1871-72,  and  com- 
manded the  South  Atlantic  squadron  from  May  32, 
1872,  to  Nov.  7,  1873,  when,  through  impaired 
health,  he  was  retired.  He  died  in  Washington, 
April  14,  1889. 

MASSTON,  Isaac,  jurist,  was  born  in  county 
Armagh,  Ireland,  Jan.  3,  1839.  In  1856  he  emi- 
grated to  Michigan,  where  he  found  work  upon  a 
farm  at  Southfield.  In  1859  the  law  department  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  was  formed,  and  the 
young  man  joined  it,  being  graduated  in  1861. 
He  opened  an  office  at  Alma,  Mich.,  but  a  fire  de- 
stroying his  belongings  he  removed  to  Ithaca,  and 
in  1863  to  Bay  City,  Mich.,  where  after  a  residence 
of  eight  months  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
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Herschel  H.  Hatch.  The  firm  prospered  greatly, 
and  Mr.  Mai'ston  was  in  turn  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
a  representative  in  the  state  legislature,  and  prose- 
cuting attorney  for  the  county.  In  1875  he  was 
nominated  and  elected  by  the  Republicans  to  the 
office  of  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  and  a  year  later 
Gov.  Bagley  appointed  him  attorney-general  of  the 
state.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  bench,  and  was 
chief -justice  in  1880-81.  He  resigned  in  1883,  owing 
mainly  to  failing  health,  and  a  desire  to  be  more 
with  his  family,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached. 
He  removed  to  Detroit  and  resumed  practice,  which 
soon  gave  him  a  large  income,  but  in  1890  illness 
compelled  him  to  give  up  work,  and  he  once  more 
returned  to  Bay  City,  in  the  hope  that  agricultural 
pursuits  would  restore  his  health.  He  died  there 
Oct.  31,  1891. 

BICHABDSON,  William  Merchant,  jurist, 
was  born  at  Pelliam,  N.  H.,  Jan.  4,  1774.  After  he 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1797  he 
studied  law  and  practiced  for  a  few  years  at  Groton, 
Mass.  In  1811  he  was  sent  to  congress  as  a  Massa- 
chusetts Federalist.  He  served  one  year,  then  re- 
signed and  removed  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where 
he  was  immediately  appointed  chief-justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  an  office  which  he  filled  for  twenty- 
two  years.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from 
Dartmouth  College.  He  is  the  author  of  the  "  New 
Hampshire  Justice"  (Concord,  1824),  and  "The 
Town  Officer"  (1824),  and  was  co-editor  of  "New 
Hampshire  Superior  Court  Cases,"  eleven  volumes 
of  which  (1819-44),  represent  his  own  reports.  Mr. 
Richardson  was  highly  respected  as  a  jurist  of  re- 
markable ability,  industry  and  unimpeachable  honor. 
He  died  at  Chester,  N.  H.,  March  3,  1838. 

PEABODY,  Everett,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  June  13, 1830.  He  was  the  son  of 
William  Bourn  Oliver  Peabody,  a  Unitarian  clergy- 
man and  an  accomplished  writer,  and 
Eliza  A.  White,  his  wife.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1849,  studied  railway  engineering, 
and  practiced  his  profession  success- 
fully in  different  parts  of  the  country 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war. 
Being  then  a  resident  of  Missouri, 
he  joined  the  State  forces,  and  became 
colonel  of  a  regiment  of  volunteers. 
Just  before  the  battle  of  Shiloh  a  re- 
connaisance  had  discovered  the  en- 
emy, but  an  attack  was  not  expected. 
Col.  Peabody,  however,  ordered  out 
four  companies,  which  came  upon  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April  6,  1862.  These 
companies  fought  the  Confederates  until  daylight, 
gradually  falling  back  until  they  met  their  regiments, 
which  had  advanced.  It  has  been  stated  that  had  it 
not  been  for  this  advance  sent  out  by  Col.  Peabody 
the  day  would  have  been  lost.  Before  the  battle  was 
over  Col.  Peabody  was  killed  on  the  field,  and  died 
near  Pittsburg  Landing,  Tenn.,  April  6,  1863.  He 
edited  the  literary  remains  of  his  father  (Boston,  1850). 

PATTISON,  Thomas,  naval  officer,  was  born 
in  New  York  city  Feb.  8,  1822.  He  was  appointed 
midshipman  March  3,  1839,  and  was  promoted  to  be 
passed  midshipman  July  2, 1845;  lieutenant,  Sept. 
12, 1854;  lieutenant  commander,  July  16,  1861;  com- 
mander, March  3,  1865;  captain,  June,  1870;  com- 
modore, Dec.  11,  1877,  and  rear-admiral,  Novem- 
ber, 1883.  He  performed  his  first  service  on  the  St. 
Louis, of  thePacific  squadron,  between  1839 and  1842; 
studied  at  the  naval  school  in  Philadelphia  In  1845, 
and  during  the  Mexican  war  was  attached  successively 
to  several  vessels  of  the  home  squadron.  He  served 
with  the  coast  survey  in  1850  and  1851,  and  from 
1853  until  1855  on  the  sloop  Portsmouth  of  the  Pacific 
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sqimdron,  being  the  tirst  officer  of  tliu  Amuiican 
navy  to  enter  Tokio,  tlie  capital  of  Japan.  He  was 
stationed  at  tlie  Koxlou  navy  yard  in  1857,  and  then 
until  1860  was  an  officer  of  the  Mississipjii  of  the  East 
India  squadron.  In  the  spring  of  1861  ho  was  made 
executive  officer  of  the  sloop  Perry,  and  on  the 
night  of  June  4th  aided  in  the  capture,  off  Charles- 
ton, of  the  Savannah,  the  first  Confedei'ate  privateer 
to  be  taken  during  the  civil  war.  Later,  in  1861,  he 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Philadelphia  of 
the  Potomac  flotilla,  and  in  October  engaged  the 
Potomac  river  and  Aquia  creek  batteries.  He  com- 
manded the  steamer  Sumter  of  the  South  Atlantic 
squadron  in  1862,  and  the  t^lara  Dolson  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi squadron  in  1863.  Prom  1863  until  1865  he 
was  commandant  of  the  naval  station  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  then  until  1867  commanded  the  Mus- 
cota  of  the  Atlantic  squadron.  Between  1867  and 
1869  he  was  on  duty  at  the  Norfolk  navy  yard. 
Following  this  he  conimanded  the  Richmond,  cruis- 
ing in  the  West  Indies  and  the  Pacific,  the  Saranac, 
the  receiving  ship  Independence,  and  in  1878-80,  the 
Port  Royal  (S.  C.)  naval  station.  His  final  service  was 
performed  as  commandant  of  the  Washington  navy 
yard,  and  he  was  then  on  waiting  orders  until  his  re- 
tirement on  Feb.  8,  1884.  He  died  at  New  Brighton, 
S.  L,  Dec.  19,  1891. 

SWAYNE,  Noah  Haynes,  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Cul- 
peper  county,  Va.,  Dec.  7,  1804,  the  son  of  Jo.shua 
Swayne,  of  Quaker  descent.  The  first  member  of  the 
family  in  America  was  Francis  Swayne,  who  came 
over  with  William  Penn,  and  settled  near  Philadel- 
phia, his  farm  having  since  re- 
mained in  the  po.3session  of  some 
of  his  descendants.  Noah  received 
his  early  education  at  Waterford, 
Va.,  studied  law  at  Warrenton, 
and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Disapproving 
of  slavery  he  removed  to  Ohio  in 
1815,  and  opened  a  law  office  in 
Coshocton.  He  soon  acquired  a 
good  practice,  was  appointed  pros- 
ecuting attorney  for  the  county, 
and  elected  to  the  legislature  as 
a  Jeffersonian  democrat.  Gen. 
Jackson  appointed  him  U.  S.  dis- 
trict attorney  for  Ohio  in  1831, 
when  he  removed  to  Columbus, 
and  served  in  that  capacity  for  ten 
years.  He  was  one  of  three  fund 
commissioners  appointed  to  re- 
store the  credit  of  the  state,  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  governor  to  go  to  Wash- 
ington and  effect  a  settlement  of  the  boundary  line 
between  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  one  of  a  commit- 
tee to  investigate  the  condition  of  tljc  blind.  He 
was  coun.sel  in  several  fugitive-slave  cases,  liberated 
the  slaves  that  came  into  his  posscNsion  by  his  mar- 
riage in  1832  with  Miss  Wager,  of  Virginia,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  join  the  republican  parti'. 
In  the  Fremont  campaign  he  made  speeches  against 
the  extension  of  slavery.  In  1862  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Lincoln  Justice  of  the  supreme  court 
to  fill  the  vacancy  made  by  the  death  of  Justice 
McLean,  in  accordanci.'  with  the  latter's  wish,  and  at 
the  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Ohio  delega- 
tion in  congress.  In  1881  he  resigned  on  account  of 
his  age.  Dartmouth  and  Marietta  in  1863,  and 
Yale  in  1865,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
Judge  Swayne  obtained  a  high  reputation  as  a  jury 
lawyer,  and  in  skillful  analysis  of  testimony.  He 
died  in  New  York  city  June  8,  1884. 

SWAYNE,  Wager,  soldier,  was  bom  in  Colum- 
bus, O.,  Nov.  10,  1834,  son  of  Noah  H.  Swayne,  as- 
sociate justice  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court.     The 


founder  of  the  Swayne  tamWj  in  America  was  Fran- 
cis Swayne,  an  English  physician,  who  sailed  from 
East  Hampstead,  in  Berkshire,   Eng.,  in  1710,  set- 
tling in  Ea.st  Marlborough,    Chester    county.    Pa. 
(T('n.   Swayne's  mother  was  Sarah  Ann  Wager,   a 
Virginia  lady,  who  celebrated  her  marriage  to  Judge 
Swayne  by  'freeing  her  slaves,  and  throughout  her 
after  life  in  Ohio,  was  a.  consistent  friend  of  the 
blacks,  imparting  her  principles 
to  her  son.    Wager  Swayne  was 
educated  at  Yale  college,  grad- 
uating in  1856.  Among  his  class- 
mates was  an  uuu.sual  number 
of  students  who  afterward  be- 
came   distinguished,    including 
Chauncey    M.  Depew,    Judges 
Brown  and  Brower  of  the  U.  S. 
siipreme  court.  Judge  McGruder 
of  the  Illinois  supreme  court,  J. 
H.  Hal  leek,  publisher  of  "Chris- 
tian at  Work,"  and  others.  After 
his  course  at  Yale  college  young 
Swayne  entered  the  Cincinnati 
law  school,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1859.     He  formed    v     ,  _ 

a  law  partnership  with  his  fa-     (Xfe-cvat^    yiA/v-Mvj-j;? 
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until  the  war  of  the  rebellion 
broke  out.  Notwithstanding  that  botli  his  father 
and  mother  were  Virginians  by  birth,  their  sympa- 
thies and  his  wei'e  with  the  cause  of  Lincoln.  He 
offered  his  services  to  the  government,  and  in  July, 
1861,  was  appointed  major  of  the  43d  Ohio  volun- 
teers. He  was  first  stationed  at  camp  Chase,  near 
Columbus,  then  took  part  in  the  Missouri  campaign, 
under  Pope,  in  1861-62.  He  assisted  in  the  capture 
of  New  Madrid  and  Island  Ninnber  Ten,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  battles  of  Corinth  and  luka.  During 
the  Corinth  engagement  tlic  colonel  of  tlie  43d  Ohio 
was  killed,  the  command  devolving  upon  Maj. 
Swayne,  who  was  .subsequently  commissioned  as 
colonel.  He  continued  with  his  regiment  until  the 
fall  of  1863,  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama, 
and  accompanied  Sherman  on  his  march  to  the  sea. 
During  this  campaign  Col.  Swayne  lost  his  right  leg 
by  the  explosion  of  a  shell,  in  an  affair  at  the  cro.ss- 
ing  of  the  Balkahatchie  river.  South  Carolina,  and 
"  for  gallant  and  distingui.shed  .services  "  in  that  ac- 
tion was  comniissidued  brevet  brigadier-general,  and 
later  promoted  to  tli(^  lank  of  brigadier-general. 
Gen.  Swayne  was  invalided  until  June,  1865,  when 
at  the  request  of  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  chief  of  the 
Freedmen's  bureau,  he  was  detailed  by  the  war  de- 
partment to  duty  in  Alabama,  as  as.sislant  commis- 
.sioner  of  the  bureau  in  that  .stale.  During  the  next 
three  years  the  history  of  the  Fi'cedmen's  bureau  in 
Alabama  and  the  history  of  (ien.  Swayrii^'s  life  are 
almost  coincident.  He  in.stituted  various  enterprises 
for  the  education  of  the  lilacks,  and  to  provide  them 
with  sustenance  and  the;  opportunity  to  become  .self- 
supporting.  Through  Secretary  Stanton  he  secured 
from  President  Johnson  an  ordei-  devoting  certain 
confiscated  war  materials  to  the  educatiim  of  the 
freedmen,  and  sub.seijuently,  through  Vice-Pre.sident 
Henry  Wilsrm,  an  act  of  coiigi-ess  devoting  to  the 
same  cause  siich  i-eal  property  as  had  been  purcha.sed 
from  individuals  by  the  Fedei'al  government,  and  so 
by  the  rules  of  international  law  became  the  proper- 
ty of  the  United  Stales.  With  the  first  of  these 
funds  an  extensive  system  of  temporary  schools  was 
established,  the  first  educational  privilege  the  col- 
ored people  of  that  state  ever  had  enjoyed.  These 
were  uiaintained  until  succeeded  by  a  .state  common- 
school  system.  The  second  was  applied  to  the  es- 
labli.shment  at  Talladega,  Mobile,  Montgomery,  and 
elsewhere,  of  educational  institutions  which  were 
intended  to  be  permanent.     Most  of  them  are  still 
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valuable  agencies  of  progress,  notably  at  Talladega 
and  Montgomery,  being  in  charge  of  permanent  relig- 
ious or  educational  organizations.  But  his  policy 
was  radically  different  from  that  which  President 
Johnson  eventually  adopted,  and  accordingly  Gen 
Swayne  was  recalled  from  Alabama  in  1868.  The 
command  of  the  United  States  forces  in  Alabama 
had  meantime,  soon  after  he  came  into  the  state,  been 
added  to  his  duties,  and  to  facilitate  this  he  was  made 
a  major-general  of  volunteers.  In  1866  congress 
had  increased  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States 
by  the  creation  of  four  regiments  of  infantry  known 
as  "the  veteran  reserve  corps,"  composed  of  disabled 
volunteer  soldiers.  Gens.  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  John 
C.  Robinson,  Thomas  G.  Pitcher,  and  Wager 
Swayne,  were  respectively  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  these  regiments.  In  December,  1868,  Gen. 
Swayne  was  married  to  Ellen  Harris,  daughter  of  a 
promment  lawyer  of  Louisville,  Kj.  About  this 
time  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  war  department 
at  Washington,  but  in  1880  was,  at  his  own  request, 
placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  army,  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  law,  locating  himself  at  Toledo,  O. 
Almost  immediately  he  took  rank  among  the  fore- 
most lawyers  of  Ohio.  He  fought  through  the  lower 
courts,  and  finally  through  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  the  constitutionality  of  a  state  law 
which  was  designed  to  tax  national  banks  out  of 
existence,  and  secured  a  final  decision  in  the  nega- 
tive. Gen.  Swayne  soon  had  among  his  clients  such 
concerns  as  the  American  Union  telegraph  company, 
and  the  Wabash  railroad  company,  and  in  1879  the 
growth  of  his  railroad  and  telegraph  business  made 
it  necessary  for  him  to  remove  to  New  York  city, 
where  his  clients  were.  In  May,  1881,  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  Judge  John  F.  Dillon,  and  the 
firm  soon  became  general  counsel  for  the  Western 
Union  telegraph  company,  the  Missouri  Pacific  rail- 
way company,  and  other  great  commercial  and  rail- 
way interests.  Gen.  Swayne  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  American  tract  society, 
and  also  of  the  Board  of  domestic  and  foreign  mis- 
sions of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  He  was  the 
second  president  of  the  Ohio  society  of  New  York,  and 
is  commander  of  the  New  York  commandery  of  the 
loyal  legion. 

mcIN'TYBE,  Thomas  Alexander,  merchant, 
was  born  in  New  York  city  Oct.  19,  1855,  the  son  of 
Ewen  and  Emily  A.  (Bridgeman)  Mclntyre.  Mr.  Mc- 
Intyre's  father,  the  well-known 
druggist,  for  many  years  was 
the  president  of  tlie  College  of 
pharmacy  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  his  mother  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Bridge- 
man,  the  distinguished  horti- 
culturist, and  author  and  writer 
on  horticultural  subjects.  In 
1879  Mr.  Mclntyre'  married 
Anna  Knox,daughter  of  Henry 
E.  Knox,  of  the  New  York  bar. 
Mr.  Mclntyre  is  the  head  of  the 
grain  commission  house  of  Mc- 
lntyre &  Wardwell  of  New 
York,  who  are  generally  under- 
stood to  be  the  largest  hand- 
lers of  grain  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  Ion  g  been  prom  - 
inently  identified  with  the 
New  York  produce  exchange, 
and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  and  most  in- 
fluential members  of  that  important  body,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  direc- 
tor of  the  Commercial  Exchange  bank,  director  and 
vice-president  of  the  Hudson  River  bank,  director 
and  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  Inter- 
nationat  grain  elevator  company,  which  was  organ- 
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ized  largely  through  his  instrumentality;  he  was  the 
purchaser  of  the  various  milling  interests  in  and 
about  New  York  city,  which  he  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  Hecker  Jones  Jewell  milling  company, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000,  and  is  a  director' 
the  treasurer,  and  chairman  of  the  finance  committee 
of  that  company.  Mr.  Mclntyre  is  also  largely  in- 
terested in  railroads,  mills,  and  other  enterprises. 
He  is  a  man  of  untiring  energy,  broad  views,  large 
business  and  financial  experience  and  ability,  and 
justly  commands  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
community. 

BABKEB,  Fordyce,  physician,  was  born  at 
Wilton,  Me. ,  May  2, 1818.  He  was  the  sou  of  a  physi- 
cian enjoying  a  lucrative  country  practice,  and  after 
being  prepared  for  college  at 
Lewistou,  Me.,  he  was  sent  to 
Bowdoin  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen. Four  years  later  he  was 
graduated  there,  and  then  he 
entered  the  Bowdoin  Medical 
school,  to  study  for  his  father's 
profession.  Having  graduat- 
ed there  in  1841,  he  went  to 
Europe  in  1844  to  complete  his 
studies  by  a  post  -  graduate 
course  in  the  Eoole  de  medi- 
cin  of  Paris,  having  married 
in  1843.  Returning  to  this 
country  in  184.5  he  continued 
his  practice  at  Norwich,  Conn. , 
having  taken  up  his  residence 
there  in  1841.  Patients  return- 
ed to  him  rapidly,  and  before  a 
year  had  expired  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  obstetrics 
in  the  medical  department  of  Bowdoin  college.  The 
standing  this  appointment  gave  him  increased  his 
home  practice,  but  he  declined  to  hold  it  for  more 
than  one  year.  Early  in  his  medical  career  Dr. 
Barker  decided  to  make  obstetrics  a  special  study, 
and  a  paper  he  had  read  on  that  subject  before  the 
Connecticut  state  Medical  Association  having  attract- 
ed wide  attention,  he  was  in  1850  called  to  the  chair 
of  midwifery  in  the  New  York  Medical  college,  and 
when  Bellevue  hospital  was  opened  in  1852,  he  was 
appointed  its  obstetrical  physician.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  his  prosperity,  and  his  medical  stand- 
ing was  assured  whgn,  eight  years  later,  he  was  made 
professor  of  chemical  midwifery  and  the  diseases  of 
women  in  the  Bellevue  medical  college.  As  a  profes- 
sor he  won  a  high  place.  He  is  said  to  have  been  with- 
out an  equal  as  a  lecturer.  He  was  the  friend  as  well 
as  the  teacher  of  the  students.  Whenever  he  found  a 
young  man  with  a  special  talent  he  did  everything 
possible  to  develop  it,  often  to  his  own  inconvenience. 
One  of  the  most  eminent  obstetrical  physicians  in 
the  United  States  was  induced  to  take  up  the  study 
by  him.  Dr.  Barker  had  been  but  a  short  time  in 
New  York  when  he  attracted  attention  by  removing 
a  fibroid  tumor  of  the  uterus.  It  was  the  first  time 
such  an  operation  had  been  performed  successfully 
in  the  United  States.  As  a  practicing  physician  Dr. 
Barker  had  a  large  acquaintance,  and  soon  secured 
the  best  practice  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was 
a  delightful  story-teller,  tie  had  traveled  widely, 
and  liaving  a  keen  eye  for  what  was  worth  seeing 
and  remembering,  his  conversation  was  peculiarly 
charming.  In  Europe  which  he  visited  every  year 
for  twentv-five  years,  he  had  many  friends.  In  1858 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  New  York  State 
Medical  society,  and  in  1879  of  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  he  was  the  author  of 
several  medical  works  of  much  reputation  in  the 
profession.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal 
church.  Dr.  Barker  died  May  29,  1891,  much  la- 
mented and  beloved. 
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GATLING,  Richard  Jordan,  inventor,  was 
born  in  Hertford  county,  N.  C,  Sept.  13,  1818. 
His  father  was  a  planter  in  easy  circumstances,  tlie 
owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land  and  a  number  of 
slaves.  Evciy  facility  of  an  educational  character 
that  the  neighborhood  afforded  was  taken  advantage 
of  by  him,  and  at  seventeen  he  was 
intellectually  far  in  advance  of  the 
other  youth  in  the  schools.  He  was 
a  good  penman,  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  si.xteeutli  j'ear  was  spent  in 
the  county  clerk's  office  copying 
records.  He  worked  conjointly 
with  his  father  upon  an  invention 
for  sowing  cotton  seed,  and  another 
for  thinning  the  plants.  His  gen- 
ius for  invention  became  thereby 
aroused  and  never  after  indulged 
in  slumber.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  taught  school,  then  went  into 
merchandizing  which  he  followed 
for  a  few  years.  During  this  time  he 
busied  himself  with  the  invention  of 
the  screw  propeller,  afterward  so  ex- 
tensively used  in  steam  vessels.  He 
tested  his  work  in  an  ordinary  boat, 
and  then  applied  for  a  patent,  going  to  Washington 
in  1839  with  his  model.  To  his  disappointment  he 
found  a  patent  had  been  already  granted  on  the  same 
appliance  to  another  inventor.  He  had  been  anticipat- 
ed by  Ericsson.  He  laid  his  model  away,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  inventing  a  machine  for  sowing  rice, 
which  he  afterward  adapted  to  .sowing  wheat  indrills. 
In  1844  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  and  while  he 
worked  as  a  clerk  in  ii  dry-goods  store,  employed  a 
skilled  mechanic  to  construct  his  seed-sowing  ma- 
chines, which  found  a  ready  sale.  In  1845  he  gave  up 
all  other  occupations,  and  devoted  himself  wholly 
to  their  improvement  and  sale,  establishing  agencies 
in  several  places  in  the  Northwest.  In  the  winter  of 
18415-46,  while  traveling  on  a  steamer  from  Cincin- 
nati to  Pittsburg,  he  ^vus  stricken  with  sraall-pox. 
The  weather  was  cold,  the  .steamer  was  frozen  in,  en 
route,  for  thirteen  days,  and  he  lay  without  medical 
attendance  during  the  -whole  time.  Tlie  terrible  ex- 
perience of  that  trip  caused  him  to  study  medicine 
that  he  might  care  for  himself  as  well  as  others  in 
emergencies.  A  regular  course  of  instruction  was 
taken  at  the  Indiana  medical  college,  and  subse- 
quently at  the  Ohio  medical  college  in  Cincinnati, 
securing  him  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1850.  He  re- 
turned to  Indianapolis,  and  resumed  his  .seed-sowing 
machine  work,  and  probably  did  more  than  any 
'other  man  to  secure  the  general  adoption  of  drill 
husbandry  in  this  country.  His  drills  took  many 
medals  and  prizes  at  various  state  fairs,  and  his  skill 
as  an  inventor  received  high  recognition  froir.  many 
distinguished  sources,  including  a  gold  medal  from 
the  American  institute,  and  one  from  the  Crystal 
Palace,  London.  In  1850  he  inventetl  a  machine  for 
breaking  hemp.  In  1849  he  had  conceived  the  design 
of  transmitting  power  from  one  locality  to  another  by 
means  of  a  powerful  steam  engine  located  in  .i  safe 
locality,  as  the  outskirts  of  a  city,  and  driving  com- 
pressed air  in  pipes  laid  under  ground  as  gas  and 
water  pipes  are  laid;  the  air  so  compressed  to  be 
used  in  driving  small  eugines  and  for  working  drills 
in  mines,  etc.  The  patent  office,  however,  denied  the 
patent  on  the  gi-ound  that  it  was  a  di.scovery  and  not 
an  invention.  In  1857  he  invented  a  .steam  plow,  but 
it  did  not  gel  into  general  use.  Dr.  Catling's  greatest 
invention,  unquestionably,  and  that  with  which  ids 
name  is  indissolubly  linked,  is  tlie  world-renowned  en- 
gine of  war,  the  Gat  ling  gun.  ^Vhen  the  civil  war  Inoke 
out,  the  doctor  lived  at  Indianapolis.  He  watched  the 
constant  arrival  and  departure  of  soldiers,  and  while 
contemplating  the  fact  that  the  casualties  in  war  re- 


sulted chiefly  from  exposure  and  disease,  the  thought 
flashed  upon  him  that  it  was  possil)le  to  make  labor- 
.saving  machinery  for  war.  He  reasoned  that  if  one 
man  with  a  machine  could  do  the  work  of  a  hundred 
men,  ninety -nine  could  be  withdrawn  from  the  man- 
ifold dang(U's  incidental  lo  the  prosecution  of  war. 
The  idea  of  the  machine  gun  was  conceived  in  1861. 
In  the  spring  of  1863  the  inventor  teslc<l  the  first  one 
in  the  presence  of  army  officers  and  private  citizens. 
Thiee  hundred  and  fifty  .shots  per  minute  were  dis- 
charged with  ease.  In  the  fall  of  1863  he  gave  an 
order  for  six  guns  to  be  manufactured  by  the  firm  of 
Miles,  Greenwood  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati.  About  the 
time  they  were  ready  for  delivery,  the  factory  with 
all  its  contents,  including  the  guns  and  all  the  plans 
and  patterns,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  and  Dr. 
Gatling  had  to  begin  all  over  iigain.  Several  were 
finally  ready,  but  the  inventor  failed  to  induce  the 
chief  of  ordnance  to  even  examine  his  invention. 
Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  was,  however,  quick  to  perceive  the 
advantages  of  the  machine-gun  and  bought  twelve 
of  them  on  his  own  account  for  use  on  the  James 
river.  The  government  finally  adopted  them,  and 
in  August,  1866,  after  the  war  had  closed,  an  order 
was  given  by  the  chief  of  ordnance  for  oiiehmidrod. 
They  were  made  and  delivered  to  the  government  in 
1867.  In  that  year,  and  again  in  1870,  Dr.  Gatling 
visited  Europe,  in  the  interest  of  his  invention. 
Since  the  approval  of  the  gun  by  the  I'liited  States, 
it  has  been  adofited  by  every  gun-bearing  nation  on 
the  globe.  It  has  scattered  shot  on  Alaskan  shores, 
and  as  an  unflinching  van  and  rear  guard  protected 
Stanley  in  the  African  wilds.-  In  its  perfected  form, 
the  gun  may  be  described  as  a  number,  usually  ten, 
of  breech-loading  rifle  barrels  grouped  around  a  com- 
mon axis  with  which  they  lie  parallel,  iuid  revolving 
with  it.  Only  one  barrel  is  fired  at  a  time,  and  but 
once  in  a  revolution.  Some  patterns  are  cui)able  of 
discharging  1,200  balls  a  minute.  The  cartridges 
are  fed  automatically  into  the  breech,  and  tlie  empty 
shells  are  similarly  discharged.  The  Gatling  guns 
are  made  of  various  calibres,  and  have  the  remark- 
able range  of  one  and  a  half  miles.  The  gun  is 
sighted,  and  when  ready  the  firing  is  done  by  turn- 
ing a  crank.  Dr.  Gatling  resides  in  ?Iartford,  where 
tiie  American  factory  for  the  guns  is  situated,  while 
another  is  located  in  Birmingham,  England.  He  is 
now  (1893)  president  of  the  American  a,ssociation  of 
inventors  and  manufacturers,  having  been  re-elected 
to  that  position  for  the  third 
time.  He  has  received  many 
honors  from  .scientific  bodies, 
and  from  foreign  governnients. 
He  was  married  in  1854  to  Miss 
J.  T.  Sanders,  the  daughter  of 
an  eminent  physician  in  Indian- 
apolis. 

GIBB,  John,  merchant,  was 
born  in  Scotland  March  14,1839, 
the  sou  of  James  Gibb,  a  pros- 
perous farmer.  John  was  (ulu- 
cated  at  the  parish  school,  and 
then  went  into  business  at 
Montrose.  While  still  quite 
young  he  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica, entered  into  the  diy-goods 
bu.sincs.s,  and  in  1865  became  an 
importer  of  laces  and  linens. 
Mr.  Gibb  has  been  president  of 
tlie  Brooklyn  park  commis.sion,  and  is  a  member  of 
Holy  Trinity  church.  He  attributes  liis  success  in 
business  to  a  willingness  to  work,  and  a  (hsire  to 
reach  the  top.  In  1852,  in  Brooklyn,  lie  married 
Harriet  Balsdon,  by  whom  he  liad  eleven  chil- 
dren. She  died  in  1878,  and  in  1883  he  married 
Sarah  D.  ]\Iackay. 
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THOMSON,  Edward,  first  president  of  Ohio 
Wesleyan  university  (1848-60),  was  born  in  Ports- 
mouth, Eng.,  Oct.  13,  1810.  Hi.s  father,  wlio  was 
a  druggist,  and  a  remote  relative  of  James  Thom- 
son, the  author  of  "The  Seasons,"  emigrated  to 
America  in  1817,  and  in  1818  settled  in  Wooster 
county,  O.  Edward  studied  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  receiving  his  degree  in  1829, 
but  instead  of  pursuing  the  practice  of  medicine,  he 
entered  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  with  which  he  united  in  1831.  He  joined 
the  Norwalk  circuit,  and  in  1836  was  stationed  at 
Detroit,  where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Mordecai 
Bartley,  afterward  governor  of  the  state.  He  became 
principal  of  Norwalk  (O. )  seminary  in  1838,  editor 
of  the  "Ladies'  Repository"  in  1844,  president  of 
Ohio  "Wesleyan  university  in  1848,  editorof  the' '  Chris- 
tian Advocate  "  (New  York)  in  1860,  and  bishop  of 
the  Metliodist  Episcopal  church  in  1864.  Dr.  Thom- 
son was  the  president  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  univer- 
sity during  the  first  twelve  years  of  its  history.  He 
had  the  remarkable  art  of  governing  students  with- 
out arbitrariness  or  harshness.  His  Sunday  lectures 
left  an  indelible  impression  upon  all  hearers,  and  the 
university  owes  much  of  its  spiritual  influence,  its  high 
standard  of  culture  and  its  rajjid  growth,  to  Dr.  Thom- 
son's scholarly  and  efficient  presidency.  He  was  the 
author  of  two  volumes  on  India  and  of  several  vol- 
umes of  essays,  addresses  and  sermons.  He  died  in 
the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties  at  Wheeling, 
W.Va.,  in  1870. 

MEBBICK,  Frederick,  second  president  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan  university  (1860-75),  was  born  at 
Wilbraham,  Mass.,  in  1810,  of  Puritan  ancestry, 
which  included  a  number  of  clergymen.     He  was 

graduated  from  Wesleyan  university,  Middletown, 
onn.,  and  became  principal  of  Amenia  seminary, 
N.  Y.  From  1838-42  he  was  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  Ohio  university,  and  in  1843  be- 
came the  financial  agent  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  uni- 
versity. In  1845  he  accepted  the  chair  of  natural 
science,  in  1854  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  moral 
science  and  biblical  literature,  and  in  1860  was 
elected  president,  remaining  in  office  until  forced, 
by  failing  health,  to  resign.  The  university  is  in- 
debted for  much  of  its  endowment  and  financial 
prosperity  to  Dr.  Merrick's  labors,  which  have  ex- 


tended over  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years.  His  char- 
acter, combining  Puritan  traits  with  Methodist  expe- 
rience, is  regarded  by  the  thousands  of  students  who 
came  under  his  instruction  as  a  pettern  of  Christian 
manhood.  No  sketch  of  the  university  would  be 
complete  without  reference  to  Rev.  L.  D.  McCabe, 
D.D.,  and  to  Prof.  W.  G.Williams.  Dr.  Merrick 
and  these  two  professors  have  been  connected  with 
the  university  from  its  inception.  Perhaps  no  other 
college  in  America  presents  an  instance  of  a  contin- 
uous service  of  three  men  ex- 
tending through  half  a  cen- 
tury. More  than  to  any  others 
Ohio  Wesleyan  university  owes 
its  success  to  these  men. 
Prof.  Williams  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Greek  department 
from  the  beginning  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  has  helped  to  train 
men  who,  like  Prof.  White  of 
Harvard,  are  now  filling  im- 
portant places  in  the  educa- 
tional world.  His  "  Exposi- 
tion of  Romans "  has  been 
pronounced  by  competent 
scholars  to  be  more  clear  and 
comprehensive  than  any  other 
exposition  thus  far  published. 
Dr.  McCabe  has  been  for 
many  years  at  the  head  of  the 
department  of  mental  and 
moral  science.  He  has  been  acting  president  of  the 
university  twice,  and  has  been  vice-president  of  the 
university  for  many  years.  His  presidency  was  at- 
tended with  success.  His  volumes  on  '  The  Fore- 
knowledge of  God,  and  Divine  Nescience,"  have  pro- 
duced a  deep  and  permanent  effect  on  many  thinkers, 
and  have  secured  generous  recognition  among  the 
theologians  of  foreign  lands,  as  well  as  of  our  own 
country. 

PAYNE,  Charles  Henry,  third  president  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan  university  (1875-88),  and  successor 
of  Dr.  Merrick,  was  born  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  Oct. 
24,  1830.  He  was  converted  and  joined  the  church 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  was  educated  largely 
at  Bast  Greenwich  (R.  I.)  academy,  and  at  Wesleyan 
university,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1856; 
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but  before  completing  his  other  studies,  he  took  a 
theological  course  in  the  Biblical  institute  of  Con- 
cord, N.  H.  He  married  ^l.  E.  Gardiner  March  24, 
1857,  and  joined  the  Providence  conference.  He 
had  charges  at  Sandwich,  East  Bridgewater,  Fall 
River,  Providence,  Broolilyn,  N.  Y.,  where  a|200,- 
000  edifice  (St.  John's)  was  erected  during  his  pas- 
torate; Pliiladelphia,  where  the  Arch  street  church 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $260,000; 
and  Cincinnati.  He  represented 
liis conference  in  tlie  general  con- 
ferences of  1880,  '84,  '88  and  '93, 
and  in  the  Loudon  ecumenical 
conference  in  1881.  In  1875  he 
was  elected  president  of  Oliio 
Wesleyan  university,  and  held 
the  position  until  he  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  in  1888.  During  Dr. 
-  Payne's  presidency  the  Wesleyan 
female  college  in  Delaware  was 
united  with  the  university,  and 
co-education  was  thus  introduced, 
the  standard  of  scholarsliip  was 
elevated,  and  the  number  of 
students  was  rapidly  increased. 
Much  of  the  present  success  of 
tlie  university  is  due  to  his  untir- 
ing efforts  in  laying  broad  foundations  during  the 
thirteen  years  of  his  presidency.  Dr.  Payne  has 
published:  "Guides  and  Guards  "in  Character  Build- 
ing," a  volume  of  sermons  and  addresses  delivered 
before  the  students  of  the  university;  also,  "The 
Social  Glass  and  Christian  Obligation;"  "  Shall  Our 
American  Sabbath  be  a  Holyday  or  a  Holiday  ? " 
and  several  other  pamphlets  and  addresses. 

BASHFOBD,  James  Whitford,  fourth  presi- 
dent of  Ohio  Wesleyan  university  (1889-  ),  was  born 
at  Fayette,  Wis. ,  in  1849.  He  was  converted,  and  unit- 
ed with  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1868,  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1873, 
and  was  tutor  of  Greek  in  his  alma  mater  in  1874. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Theological  school  of 
Boston  university  in  1876 ;  from  the  School  of  oratory, 
of  the  same  institution  in 
1878,  and  from  the  School 
of  all  sciences  in  1880,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
In  each  of  the  above  courses 
he  received  the  highest 
honors  of  his  class.  Dur- 
ing his  college  course  he 
entered  the  ministry  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  In  1890  the  North- 
western university  honored 
him  with  the  degree  of 
D.  D.  He  held  various 
pastorates,  had  frequent 
calls  to  take  up  educa- 
tional work,  and  in  1889 
was  elected  president  of 
Ohio  Wesleyan  university. 
This  institution  of  learn- 
ing is  located  at  Delaware, 
O.  The  first  property  was 
purchased  for  the  university  in  1843,  the  cliarter  was 
secured  in  1844  and  Nov.  13,  1844,  the  doors  were 
opened  for  students.  The  corporation  now  owns  Uni- 
versity campus,  embracing  twenty  acres,  and  contain- 
ing over  800  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs;  Monnett 
campus,  embracing  eight  acres;  and  Barnes  heights, 
comprising  five  acres.  Upon  these  grounds  are  ten 
buildings  devoted  to  college  purposes,  the  chief  of 
which  is  that  comprising  University  hall  and  Gray's 
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chapel — a  stately  stone  structure  completed  in  1893, 
at  a  cost  of  $176,000.  The  entire  property  is  valued 
at  $869,000.  The  university  maintains  a  graduate 
course,  a  college  course,  an  academic  course,  and 
courses  in  music,  art,  and  in  business  methods.  It 
admits  women  upou  the  same  terms  as  men.  The 
faculty,  including  tutors  and  instructors,  numbered 
forty-one  in  1893,  and  the  students  numbered  1,371. 
At  this  time  the  college  had  a  larger  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  collegiate  department  than  any  other 
college  in  Ohio,  and  a  larger  number  of  students  on 
its  grounds  than  any  other  college  in  Methodism. 
Between  18,000  and  15,000  young  people  have  at- 
tended the  university  since  its  organizatiou,  and  over 
3,000  have  completed  the  college  course.  Of  this 
number  over  500  are  in  the  ministry,  and  fifty  more 
are  in  the  missionary  field;  over  400  are  superin- 
tendents and  teachers  of  public  schools,  forty-five  are 
pi'esidents  of  colleges  or  seminaries,  and  150  more 
are  professors  in  the  same;  more  than  100  are  law- 
yers, some  300  are  physicians,  and  some  fifty  are  edi- 
tors, etc.  Ohio  Wesleyan  university  has  been  noted 
throughout  its  history  for  its  combination  of  strong 
spiritual  influences  with  earnest  study  and  a  high 
scholastic  standard.  It  has  held  from  the  first  that 
the  education  of  no  person  is  complete  without  the 
training  of  body,  mind  and  spirit.     It  aims  at  the 


development  of  every  faculty  to  its  highest  power, 
and  its  devotion  to  the  highest  service.  Its  motto  is: 
"Every  one  at  his  best,  and  the  world  for  Christ." 
While  the  college  is  young,  and  still  imperfectly 
equipped,  it  has,  notwithstanding,  produced  a 
body  of  graduates  who  have  won  far  more  than 
the  customary  proportion  of  honors  in  after  life. 
Among  the  alumni  are:  Prof.  E.  A.  Dolbear,  one 
of  the  inventors  of  the  telephone;  Prof.  John  W. 
White,  of  Harvard  university;  Profs.  W.  F.  Whit- 
lock,  W.  O.  Semans,  E.  T.'  Nelson,  J.  G.  Grove, 
C.  B.  Austin,  Richard  Parsons,  E.  G.  Conklin,  R. 
T.  Stevenson,  of  this  university;  President  King,  of 
Cornell  college,  la..  Dean  Thirkeld,  of  Gammon  the- 
ological school;  Chancellor  McDowell,  of  Denver 
university;  John  W.  Hoyt,  a  fertile  wiiter  on  edu- 
cation; the  late  J.  W.  Mendenhall,  editor  of  "The 
Methodist  Review;  "  E.  J.  Wheeler,  editor  of  "  The 
Voice;"  C.  W.  Fairbanks,  of  Indianapolis,  and  F. 
W.  Gunsaulos,  of  Chicago.  Bishop  R.  S.  Foster 
received  the  first  master's  degree  at  the  hands  of  the 
university,  and  Lucy  Webb,  widow  of  ex-President 
Hayes,  was  the  first  woman  admitted  to  study  with 
the  college  classes.  During  the  first  four  years  of 
President  Bashford's  administration  the  gifts  to  the 
iiniversity  amounted  to  $300,000,  while  the  attend- 
ance increased  from  970  to  1,371;  and  the  college  his- 
tory was  marked  by  an  earnest,  wide-spread  revival 
aud  a  nobler  Christian  life. 
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HENDERSON,  Leonard,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Granville  county,  N.  C,  Oct.  6,  1773.  He  was  the 
son  of  Richard  Hendersou,  the  early  pioneer,  who 
negotiated  the  treaty  with  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
known  as  the  "Treaty  of  Watoga,"  hy  which  a 
tract  of  land,  comprising  more  than  half  the  present 
state  of  Kentucky,  was  transferred  to  him  and  his 
associates.  The  new  country  was  named  Transyl- 
vania, and  he  was  made  president 
of  the  territory,  with  its  capital 
at  Boonesborough.  This  purchase 
from  the  Indians  was  subsequently 
annulled  by  the  state  of  Virginia. 
Leonard  was  given  the  best  edu- 
cation the  public  schools  afforded. 
Subsequently  he  began  the  study 
of  law  in  Hillsborough.  He  was 
admitted  in  1794  to  the  bar,  but 
before  engaging  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  he  became  clerk  of 
the  district  court  of  Hillsborough. 
In  1800  he  opened  an  office,  and 
immediately  attracted  attention  by 
his  legal  acumen.  He  gave  much 
attention  to  the  political  questions 
of  the  day,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  an  authority  upon  all  sub- 
jects. He  was  remarkable  for  his  ability  to  discern 
the  vital  point  of  a  controversy,  and  was  noted  for 
his  accurate  judgment,  and  the  justice  of  his  decis- 
ions. He  conducted  a  law  school  in  addition  to  his 
judicial  duties,  which  was  considered  the  best  insti- 
tution in  the  state,  and  he  had  as  his  students  many 
of  the  most  noted  lights  of  the  North  Carolina  bar. 
In  1808  he  was  made  judge  of  the  appellate  court, 
and,  after  ten  years  of  unremitting  attention  to  his 
duties,  was  elected  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  state, 
and  in  1829  he  was  appointed  chief  justice.  He  died 
at  Williamsborough,  N.C.,  Aug.  13,  1833. 

BABrBOW,  David,  clergyman,  was  born  in 
Brunswick  county,  Va.,  Oct.  30,  1753,  the  son  of 
William  Barrow,  a  farmer,  who  subsequently  re- 
moved to  North  Carolina.  David  was  raised  on  a 
farm  and  had  few  educational  advantages.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  professed  conversion,  and  was  bap- 
tized by  Zachaiiah  Thompson  into  Fountains  Creek 
church.  He  subsequently  became  a  Baptist  minister, 
and  like  the  majority  of  his  contemporaries  began  to 
exhort.  He  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  and  soon  after  married  Sarah,  daugh- 
ter of  Hinchia  Gillum,  a  farmer  of  Su.ssex  county, 
Va.,  and  a  native  of  Scotland.  For  three  years  sub- 
sequent to  his  ordination,  he  traveled  and  preached 
extensively  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  In  1774 
he  became  pastor  of  Isle  of  Wight  church.  There 
were  several  churches  in  the  neighborhood  and  con- 
tiguous portions  of  North  Carolina,  that  had  been  col- 
lected by  a  sect  then  called  General  Baptists,  who 
held  substantially  the  same  doctrine  now  preached 
by  the  Campbellites.  Mr.  Barrow  united  with  John 
Sanner  and  others  in  renovating  these  churches. 
They  were  so  successful  that  in  a  few  years  they  had 
quite  an  association  of  churches  established  on  the  or- 
thodox plan.  Mr.  Barrow  served  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and,  after  it  was  terminated,  for  several 
years  acceptably  filled  the  office  of  magistrate,  but 
finding  that  the  position  interfered  with  his  ministe- 
rial duties  he  resigned,  and  afterward  gave  himself  up 
entirely  to  his  pastoral  labors.  Besides  being  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Isle  of  Wight,  Mr.  Barrow  had 
charge  of  Shoulder  Hill,  Black  Creek  and  Mill 
Swamp  churches,  and  for  many  years  was  moderator 
of  the  Portsmouth  association.  In  1798  he  removed 
to  Kentucky,  arriving  there  on  June  24th.  He  set- 
tled in  Montgomery  county,  where  he  resided  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1803  he  published  an 
able  pamphlet  on ' '  The  Trinity. "  In  1801  he  was  em- 
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ployed  iu  negotiating  terms  between  the  regular  and 
separate  Baptists.  Mr.  Barrow  was  excluded  from 
the  fellowship  of  the  church  on  account  of  his  eraan- 
cipation  principles,  and  thus,  cut  off  from  the  main 
body,  he  organized  such  fragments  of  the  churches 
as  were  in  sympathy  with  him,  which  association 
was  called  the  "  Friends  of  Humanity."  Some  con- 
verts were  made,  but  after  Mr.  Barrow's  death  the 
society  quickly  died  out.  It  was  unfortunate  that 
the  declining  years  of  his  brilliant  life  should  have 
been  thus  clouded.  He  died  in  Montgomery  county, 
Ky.,  Nov.  14,  1819. 

CAUFBEXiL,     Alexander,    theologian,     was 
born  at  Shaw's  Castle,  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  in 
1786;  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Campbell,  a  Presby- 
terian minister,  who  became  a  "seceder,"  and  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1807,  joining  the  associate  synod 
of  North  America,  at  Philadelphia.     He  then  went 
into  western  Pennsylvania  and  preached  to  destitute 
congregations,  living  in  a  very  frugal  way.     Thomas 
Campbell  was  a  relative  and  namesake  of  the  cele- 
brated poet.     Alexander  was  educated  chiefly  by 
his  father,  who  trained  him  for  the  ministry.     On 
coming  to  America  the  latter  left  him  to  complete 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.     In  1809 
Alexander  came  to  America,  and  entered  the  same 
field  occupied  by  his  father,  divided  his  labors,  and 
made  Washington  county  the  principal  circuit  of  his 
visitation.     The   "rule  of  faith"  which  had  ever 
disturbed  the  adherents  to  the  Presbyterian  creed, 
appears  to  have  raised  doubts  in  the  mind  of  both 
father  and  son,  and  in  1810,  at  Brush  Run,  Pa., 
they  formed  an  independent  society,  adopted  Baptist 
views  and  usages,  and  on  June  12,  1812,  were,  with 
their  congregations,  duly  immersed.     The  condition 
on  which  they  agi'ced  to  accept  baptism  at  the 
hands  of  Elder  Luse,  and  which  was  made  in  writ- 
ing, was  that  no  term  of  union  or  communion  should 
be  required,  they  objecting  to  any  human  creed, 
only  regarding  the  Bible  as  a  sufficient  rule  of  faith. 
This    independence  soon   an- 
noyed the   Baptists,  and  they 
expelled  the  Campljells  from 
their  communion  iu  1827,  when 
they  formed  a  sect  of  their  own. 
They  named  themselves  "the 
Disciples  of  Christ,"  but  be- 
came widely  known  as ' '  Camp- 
bellites" and  as    "Disciples." 
The  son  was  the  leader  of  the 
sect,  which  increased  rapidly, 
and  in  1864  numbered  350,000 
members;  in  1880  they  had  in- 
creased to  .500,000,  and  in  1890 
to  640,000.     In  1823  Campbell 
began  the  publication  of  the 
"Christian  Baptist,"  changing 
the  name  in  1839  to  the  "Mil- 
lennial Harbinger,"  which  be- 
came the  official  organ  of  the  de 
nomination.  He  founded  Beth- 
any college  in  1840,  serving  as 
its  president  till  his  death.   The ' '  Disciples  "  increased 
rapidlv  in  the  South,  as,  according  to  its  rule  of  faith 
(the  Bible),  slavery  was  permissible  to  Christians. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer  for  the  denominational 
papers,  and  published  during  his  lifetime  fifty-two 
volumes,  all  bearing  more  or  less  on  his  views  of 
Christian    belief,   and    including   sundry    debates, 
hymn-books,  and  a  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    He  had  an  acute,  vigorous  mind,  quick  per- 
ceptions, and  rapid  powers  of  combination.     His 
father  died  at  their  home  in  Bethany,  West  Va.,  Jan. 
4,  1854,  having  labored  zealously  until  age  and  the 
total  loss  of  sight  compelled  him  to  cease.     Alexan- 
der died  at  Bethany  March  11, 1866.    His  life,  by  R. 
Richardson,  was  published  in  two  volumes  in  1868. 
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BOSECBANS,  William  Starke,  soldier,  was 
born  at  Kingston,  O  ,  Sept.  (i,  1819,  and  was  gvadu 
ated  fifth  in  the  class  ot  1843,  from  the  West  Point 
military  academy  He  entered  the  U  S.  engineer 
corps,  as  second  lieutenant  by  brevet,  serving  for 
a  year  in  the  construction  of  forlilications  at  Hamp 
ton  Roads,  Va.  He  was  assistant  professor  of  natural 
and  experimental  philosophy,  and  then  of  engin 
eering,  for  four  years,  at  the  U.  S  military  academy. 
He  was  next  the  superintending  engineer  at  Fort 
Adams,  Newport,  R.  I  ,  and  of  sev 
era!  surveys  in  eastern  New  Eng 
land,  and  at  "Washington  (D  C.)  navy 
yard,  until  Apr  1,  1854  Having  at 
tained  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  he 
resigned  from  the  army,  and  began 
business  life  at  Cincinnati,  O  ,  as 
civil  engineer  and  architect.  From 
1855  to"  1860  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  Cannel  coal  company  in  western 
Virginia,  and  in  1856  became  the 
president  of  the  Coal  river  (W.  Va  ) 
navigation  company.  In  1857  he 
organized  the  Preston  coal  oil  com- 
pany, for  the  manufacture  of  kero 
sene.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war  lie  entered  the  service  as  col- 
onel of  the  33d  regiment  U.  S.  Ohio 
vohmteer  infantry.  Witliin  a  month  he  was  made 
brigadier-general  in  the  U  S  regular  army,  and  or- 
dered to  accompany  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan  to 
West  Virginia,  where  he  commanded  a  provisional 
brigade  of  three-month  volunteers  until  July  23, 
1861,  when  he  succeeded  Gen  McClellan  in  command 
of  the  department  of  the  Ohio,  comprising  West  Vir 
ginia,  Micliigan,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  The 
battle  of  Rich  Mountain,  July  11,  1861,  occurred  in 
carrying  out  a  plan  of  Gen.  Rosecrans's  devising  and 
execution,  and  caused  the  Confederate  general,  Gar- 
nett,  to  retreat  to  Virginia,  terminating  finally  the 
Confederate  conti'ol  of  that  part  of  AVest  Vii'ginia. 
AVhen  Rosecrans  became  department  commander, 
he  took  efficacious  measures  to  break  up  guerrilla 
warfare  in  the  region,  and  fortified  the  ]iasses  over 
Cheat  Mountain,  successfully  opposing  Gen  R.  E. 
Lee's  campaign  to  recover  possession  of  AVest  Vir- 
ginia. In  September,  1861,  when  the  Confederates, 
Floyd  and  AVise,  sought  to  get  possession  of  the 
Great  Kanawha  Vallej',  Gen.  Rosecrans,  marching 
110  miles,  defeated  Floyd  at  Carnifex  Ferry,  and  ul 
timately  compelled  their  letreat  through  the  mount 
ains  to  Dublin,  cm  the  S.  W  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
railway.  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  forthwith  answered 
his  telegi'am  a.5king  for  further  oiders  — "  I  have  en- 
tire confidence  in  your  valor  and  discretion,  and  leave 
you  to  arrange  what  next  shall  be  done."  He  re- 
ceived, shortly  after,  resolutions  unanimously  framed 
by  the  legislatures  of  AVe.st  Virginia  and  Ohio,  thank- 
ing him  for  his  successful  military  operations  and 
civil  administration.  In  April,  1862,  his  depart- 
ment being  divided,  he  conducted  Gen  Blenker's 
division  to  Gen.  Fremont,  to  whom  had  been  as- 
signed the  command  of  the  mountain  department, 
and  then  reported  for  orders  to  Gen.  H.  AV.  Halleck, 
commander  of  the  department  of  the  Mississippi, 
who  was  advancing  on  the  Confederates  Bragg  and 
Beauregard,  at  Corinth  in  that  .state.  Hdl'e  he  received 
the  command  of  Paine's  and  Stanley's  divisions  of 
the  Mississippi  army,  and  took  ])art  in  the  siege  of 
Corinth.  AVith  these  division.s  he  led  the  infantry  pur- 
,suit  of  the  retreating  aimy  as  far  as  Booneville,  Tenn., 
and  then,  superior  orders  su.spending  the  pursuit,  he 
returned  to  Corinth,  where  he  succeeded  Gen.  Pope 
in  command,  and  under  orders  sent  Paine's  and  Da- 
vis's divisions  to  join  Gen,  D.  C.  Buell's  forces  in 
middle  Tennessee.  To  provide  his  own  army  with 
accurate  maps,  and  in  the  absence  of  topographical 


or  military  engineers,  he  detailed  divisiona.  and  brig- 
ade topographical  engineers,  chaiged  with  the  compil- 
ation and  correction  of ' '  information  maps, "  and  their 
distribution  among  the  various  commanders.  The 
adoption  of  this  system  was  of  immense  utility  to  all 
the  great  Federal  armies.  He  also  now  adopted  the 
practice  of  requiring  from  all  non-combatants,  prom- 
ises of  abstention  from  all  mischief  to  the  Federal 
forces,  so  long  as  the  latter  controlled  the  region — 
instead  of  diiving  them  out,  or  trusting  to  their 
wholly  unregulated  behavior,  or  administering  to 
them  the  oath  of  allegiance.  This  ari-angement 
proved  eminently  satisfactory.  With  the  two  re- 
maining divisions  of  the  army  of  the  Mississippi,  on 
the  19th  of  September,  1863,  he  fought  and  won  the 
battle  of  luka,  against  the  forces  of  Gen,  Price,  and 
on  the  3d  and  4th  of  October,  with  the  remnants  of 
those  two  divisions,  and  McK  can's  and  Davis's,  he  al- 
so routed  the  forces  of  Price  and  Van  Dorn  at  the 
battle  of  Corinth,  and  pursued  them  until  he  was  re- 
called by  Gen.  Grant.  Oct.  29,  1862,  he  was  ordered 
to  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  found  orders  directing  him  to 
supersede  Gen.  Don  Carlos  Buell  in  the  command 
of  the  14th  army  corps,  and  its  re-cnforcemeuts,  and 
to  command  the  department  of  the  Cumberland, 
which  was  to  consist  of  so  much  feri'itory  as  should 
be  taken  from  the  enemy.  At  that  time  the  national 
army  only  controlled  the  positions  of  the  garrison  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  the  territory  between  the  Cum- 
berland and  the  Tennessee  around  Fort  Donelson. 
He  assumed  command  at  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Oct. 
30,  1862,  and  held  it  until  Oct.  19,  1863.  The 
campaign  which  was  carried  on  during  that  period, 
was  notable  for  brilliant  movements  and  for  hard 
fighting     Gen.  Rosecrans  promptly  moved  to  the 


south  of  the  Cumberland  river,  establishing  his  head- 
quarters at  Nashville,  Tenn  ,  on  Nov.  8th.  There, 
vvith  two  divisions  under  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas, 
he  opened  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  railway,  over 
which  his  supplies  had  mainly  to  come  from  the  two 
principal  depots  of  Louisville,  "Kjr. ,  183  miles,  and  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  343  miles  distant.  Finding  his  army 
without  an  inspector-general's  or  topographical  en- 
gineer's department,  without  a  bridge  train,  sappers, 
miners  or  pontoniei-s,  by  detail  from  the  infantry 
volunteers  he  organized  those  corps,  fortified  Nash- 
ville as  a  secondary  depot,  tested  the  capacity  of  his 
transportation  to  subsist  his  troops,  and  when  twen- 
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ty  days  army  rations  had  been  accumulated  at  Nash- 
■wiie,  he  left  there  sufficient  troops  to  protect  the  citi 
and  cover  communications  with  Louisville,  aud  hini 
selt  advanced  upon  Murlreesboro,  Tenu  thirtv- 
three  miles  southerly  on  the  turnpike,  and  on  the 
X^lashville  and  Chattanooga  railway,  where  were  the 
Confederate  forces  under  Gen. Bragg,  flanked  by  their 
cavalry,  which  outnumbered  those  of  the  Federal 
army.  Dec.  30, 1863,  Rosecrans's  forces  confronted 
those  of  his  foe.     On  the  31st,  the  sanguinary  battle 

of  Murf  reesboro  (or  Stone  River) 

began.     It  was  fought  on  that 

day  and  on  Jan  3,  1863,  aud  it 

ended  with  the  retreat  of  the 

Confederates  along  the  line  of 

Duck  river.     This  battle  was 

one  of  the  most  severe  actions 

of  the  whole  war.     The  loss  of 

the  national  forces  was  report- 
ed 9,511,  to    the    Confederate 

9,336.     In  view  of  it,  the  U.  S. 

congress  unanimously  passed  a 

joint  resolution  of  thanks,  as  did 

the  legislatures  of  Ohio  and  of 

Indiana.  During  the  winter  and 

spring  (1863),  while  the  roads 

were  impassable  for  mililai-y  op- 
erations. Gen.  Rosecrans  forti- 
lied  Murfreesboro,  drilled  his  commands  and  made 
plans  for  the  relief  of  East  Tennessee,  and  to  establish  a 
new  base  of  operptions  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Mean- 
while the  Confederates  established  an  intrenched 

camp  near  Shelbyville,  Tenn  ,  covering  the  line  of  ^ 

the  tunipikes,  and  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga    estin'g  features,  which  liiay  be  briefly  indiratVdr'Yn 


ville  he  left ■thprp"=,Tffi^o,r.''*r„"""7"""';''" ''''/'"'?""    ^^  ^^  managed  and  concluded  a  campaign  against 
'  ovP,  "  !!jfJl?®?^°\!i°,°?llll?^?A«^t  the  city    the  Confederate  general  Price,  that  his  arnty  was  de- 

leated  and  driven  out  of  the  stale.     Dec.  10,  1864, 
he  was  placed  on  waiting  ordeis  at  Cincinnati,  O. 
and  was  mustered  out  of  the  U.  S.  volunteer  service 
Jan.  1.5,  1866,     He  resigned  from  the  U.  S.  regular 
army  March  28,  1867.   "in  the  year  1868  (July  27th) 
Gen  Rosecrans  was,appointed  tJ.  S.  minister  to  Mex- 
ico, and  reached  that  couutiy  in  the  November  fol- 
lowing.    He  so  di$fharged  his  duties  and  improved 
his  opportunities  there,  that  the  confidence  of  the 
Mexican  government  and  people  .was  secured,  and 
thought  and  discussion  were  fostered  among  them 
concerning  the  uses  of    railway  construction   and 
transportation      The  practical  measures  since  taken 
in  Mexico  to  carry  out  these  schemes,  have  final- 
ly given  to  that  formeily  turbulent  country  subslan- 
tially  fifteen  years  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  of 
commerce  with  the  United  Stales.     Aud  in  the  de- 
velopment of  these  schemes,  Gen.  Rosecrans  had 
an  active  and  important  jmrt.     In  1881  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  U    S.  house  of  representatives  from  the 
state  of  California,  and  served  until  March  4,  1885. 
In  June,  1881,  he  was  appointed  register  of  the  U.  S. 
treasury,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  which  oflSce  he  still 
holds  (1893)     For  a  full  account  of  the  Tennessee 
campaign  of  Gen.  Rosecrans  in  1863,  the  reader 
may  consult  Cist's  "Army  of  the  Cumberiand  "  (N. 
Y.,  1882),  "Rosecrans' Campaign  with  the  14th  Army 
Corps,  or  the  Army  of  the  Cumberiand  "  by  Bick- 
ham  (Cincinnati,  O.,  1863),  and  Van  Home's  "Histoiy 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland"  (2  v.,  Cincinnati,  O., 
187*5).     His  public  life  has  had  in  it  some  most  inter- 


railioad  at  their  Duck  river  crossings,  and  another 
at  Tullahoma,  Tenn  ,  on  the  same  road  On  June 
33,  1863,  Gen.  Rosecrans  began  his  next  movement, 
drove  the  Confederates  out  of  both  their  camps,  and 
in  fifteen  days  forced  them  to  retreat  to  the  south  side 
of  the  Tennessee  river,  with  headquarters  at  Chatta- 
nooga, with  a  loss  to  him.self  of  only  580  killed  and 
wounded.  "Within  thirty  six  days  thereafter,  he  had 
repaired  the  badly  damaged  Nashville  and  Chatta 
nooga  railroad,  advanced  the  head  of  his  command 
to  Bridgeport,  Ala.,  secretly  accumulated  3,000,000 
of  rations  at  Stevenson,  Ala.,  covered  by  Sheridan's 
division,  provided  a  pontoon  train  3,000  feet  long, 
and  trained  the  pontoniers  to  handle  it,  aud  had  be 
gun  a  demonstration  toward  Decatur,  Ala  ,  to  con 
ceal  the  line  of  his  proposed  advance  and  crossing  of 
the  Tennessee  On  Aug.  14,  1863.  he  was  in  full 
move  across  the  Cumberland  mountains.  His  dem- 
on.strations  deceived  Bragg,  as  he  had  pui-posed,  and 
Rosecrans  crossed  the  Tennessee  without  opposition, 
threatened  Bragg's  communication  with  Atlanta,  so 
compelling  hrni  to  withdraw  from  Chattanooga  to 
Lafayette.  Rosecrans  then  got  between  Bragg  and 
Chattanooga,  concentrated  his  forces  on  the  roads 
leading  to  Chattanooga,  and  after  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Chickamauga  (Sept.  19  and  30,  1863)  held 
possession  of  the  roads,  and  on  the  31st  of  September 
took  and  held  possession  of  Chattanooga.  The  total 
lo.ss  to  the  Federal  forces,  killed,  wounded  and  miss- 
ing, at  Chickamauga,  was  16,179;  to  the  Confeder- 
ates 17,804,  and  Chattanooga,  the  objective  point  of 
the  campaign,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 


his  military  career  he  always  won  the  approbation 
and  esteem  of  the  officers,  soldiers  and  citizens  under 
his  command.  In  a  civil  career,  wherein  he  has 
frequently  been  urged  to  allow  his  name  to  be  con- 
sidered for  public  office,  he  has  held  himself  aloof. 


in  most  instances,  from  even  encouraging  the  advan- 
ces of  his  friends.  An  illustration  of  this  may  be 
given.  When  Gen.  Garfield  telegraphed  to  him 
from  the  floor  of  the  national  republican  convention 
in  Baltimore,  in  1864 — "Will  you  allow  your  name 
to  be  used  for  vice-pi-esident  on  the  ticket  with  Mr. 
Lincoln?"  Gen.  Rosecrans  replied:  "Nothing  but 
the  conviction  that  it  was  a  high  public  duly  could 


army.     Gen.  Rosecrans  immediately  arranged  the  'induce  me  to  become  a  candidate  for  any  public  of 


plans  and  prepared  the  means  for  opening  river  and 
railway  communications  between  the  new  base  and 
Bridgeport,  twenty-eight,  miles  west  of  Chattanooga, 
but  on  Oct.  19,  1863,  while  assuring  communication 
with  Bridgeport,  he  was  relieved  from  the  command 
of  the  army.  Jan.  37,  1864,  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  department  of  the  Missouri,  covering 
nearly  130,000  square  miles  of  territory.  Previous 
commanders  had  encountered  insuperable  obstacles 
iu  administration,  but  in  the  face  of  these  difficulties 


fice.  In  this  case  I  have  no  grounds  upon  which  to 
base  such  a  conviction.  The  convention  must  there- 
fore discharge  its  high  and  responsible  duties,  in 
view  of  our  national  exigencies,  according  to  its  judg- 
ment and  conscience,  leaving  me  to  the  exercise  of 
mine  when  I  shall  know  its  decision.  The  nomina- 
tion of  any  man  acceptable  to  the  loyal  people  of  the 
Union  would  satisfy  me."  A  friend  of  the  general's 
has  called  him  "The  Great  Decliner,"  because  of 
his  refusal  of  nominations,   as  follows;  the  Union 
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nomination  for  governor  of  Ohio  in  1865;  the  offer  of 
the  ilemocratic  nomination  for  governor  of  California 
in  1867;  the  offer  of  the  conservative  republican 
nomination  for  governor  of  California  in  1867;  the 
democratic  nomination  for  governor  of  Ohio  in  1869; 
the  offer  of  the  workingmen's  nomination  for  may- 
or of  San  Francisco,  and  the  offer  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco district  nomination  for  railway  commissioner. 

PLEASONTON,  Alfred,  soldier,  was  horn  in 
AVashington,  D.  C,  June  7,  1824.  In  July,  1844,  he 
was  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  military  academy 
and  appointed  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  1st  dra- 
goons. He  took  part  in  the  Mexican  war,  receiv- 
ing the  brevet  of  first  lieutenant  for  gallantry  at 
Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  He  served 
on  frontier  duty  as  acting  assistant  ad,iutant-general 
to  Gen.  W.  S.  Harney,  and  was  his  adjutant-general 
in  the  Seminole  war,  and  in  the  operations  in  Wash- 
ington territory,  Oregon  and  Kansas.  In  February, 
1861,  he  was  appointed  major  of  the  2d  cavalry. 
During  the  civil  war  he  command- 
ed his  regiment  on  its  march  from 
Utah  to  Washington,  and  served 
with  it  throughout  the  Virginia 
peninsular  campaign  of  1863,  and 
July  16th  of  that  year  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers. In  September  he  com- 
manded the  division  of  cavalry 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  that 
pursued  Lee's  army  invading 
Maryland.  He  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Boonesboro',  South 
Mountain,  Antietam,  and  the  sub- 
sequent pursuit,  and  constantly 
engaged  the  enemy's  cavalry  at 
Fredericksburg.  At  Chancel- 
lorsville.  Gen.  Pleasonton,  by 
his  brilliant  action,  stayed  the 
advance  of  "Stonewall"  Jack- 
son's corps  which  threatened  to 
carry  all  before  it,  and  was  promoted  major-general 
for  his  services.  When,  on  May  2d,  the  troops 
of  Jackson's  command  were  advancing  upon  the 
right  flank  of  Hooker's  army,  having  already  de- 
feated Howard's  corps.  Gen.  Pleasonton  by  prompt 
measures  saved  the  army  from  serious  disasters, 
and  ordered  the  8th  Pennsylvania  cavalry  to  ad- 
vance boldly  into  the  forest  in  the  face  of  the  enemy; 
thus  for  a  few  moments  he  arrested  Jackson's  prog- 
ress, and  the  Confederate  troops  on  emerging  from 
the  woods  met  a  volley  of  shot  that  no  army  could 
withstand.  Jackson  was  shot,  and  darkness  put  a 
stop  to  the  day's  work.  He  particii^ated  in  the 
numerous  actions  that  preceded  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, and  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  cavalry  in 
that  engagement.  In  1864  he  was  transferred  to 
Missouri,  and  drove  the  forces  under  Gen.  Pierce 
from  the  state.  He  was  brevetted  brigadier-general 
of  the  U.  S.  army  in'  March,  1865,  for  gallant  ser- 
vices throughout  the  war,  and  mustered  out  of  ser- 
vice in  1866.  He  resigned  liis  commission  in  the 
regular  army  in  1868,  and  accepted  the  office  of 
U.  S.  collector  of  internal  revenue.  After  filling 
this  position  for  several  years,  he  was  appointed 
president  of  the  Terre  Haute  and  Cincinnati  railroad. 
He  was  retired  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  U.  S.  A.,  in 
May,  1888. 

WYMAN,  Robert  Harris,  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  July  12,  1822.  His 
father,  Thomas  White  Wyman  (1793-1854),  entered 
the  navy  in  1810,  and  as  captain  took  part  in  the 
most  important  naval  operations  of  the  Mexican  war. 
The  son  was  appointed  midshipman  in  ]\rarch,  1837, 
promoted  to  be  passed  midshipman  in  June,  1843, 
and  commissioned  as  lieutenant  in  July,  1850.     In 
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1861  he  commanded  the  Pawnee  of  the  South  At- 
lantic squadron,  participating  in  the  capture  of  Port 
Royal,  and  in  1862  the  Potomac  flotilla  He  was 
promoted  to  be  commander  in  July,  1862,  served  in 
the  James  river  and  West  India  squadrons  until 
1863,  and  then  until  1865  performed  special  service. 
From  1865  until  1867  he  commanded  the  Colorado, 
flagship  of  the  European  squadron,  and  from  1869 
until  1877  was  chief  hydrographer  of  the  navy  de- 
partment, by  his  work  in  this  field  achieving  high 
lank  as  a  scientist.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commodore  in  July,  1872,  and  to  that  of  rear-admiral 
in  April,  1878.  From  1879  until  1882  he  was  com- 
mander of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  and  in  June, 
1882,  was  made  chairman  of  the  lighthouse  board. 
He  died  of  apoplexy  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Dec. 
2,  1882. 

TOTTEN,  Joseph  Gilbert,  soldier,  was  born 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  23,  1788.  Brought  up 
by  his  uncle,  Col.  Jared  Mansfield  (q.  v.),  he  accom- 
panied that  officer  to  West  Point  in  1802,  was  grad- 
uated there  in  1805,  and  went 
to  Ohio,  where  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  national  survey. 
He  left  the  army  in  1806,  but 
was  reinstated  in  1808  and  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  of 
Fort  Clinton  and  Castle  Will- 
iams in  New  York  harbor.  In 
the  war  of  1812  he  was  chief 
engineer  on  the  Niagara  fron- 
tier and  on  Lake  Champlain, 
was  engaged  at  Queenstown 
and  Plattsburg,  and  won  the 
I'ank  of  captain  and  the  brevets 
of  niajorand  lieutenant  colonel. 
Ho  became  a  member  of  the 
board  of  engineers  in  1816, 
and  did  not  withdraw  with 
his  colleagues  when  Gen.  Ber- 
nard was  invited  from  France 
to  advise  them.  These  two 
were  associated  from  1819  to  1831  in  improving  our 
coast  defences.  Totten  had  charge  of  the  construc- 
tion of  Port  Adams  on  Nai-ragansett  bay,  and  in  gen- 
eral of  the  work  east  of  New  York.  He  became  a 
major  in  1818,  lieutenant-colonel  in  1828,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1838,  colonel  and  chief  engineer  of  the  army. 
His  headquarters,  hitherto  at  Newport,  were  now  at 
Washington,  whence,  every  two  years,  he  made  a  tour 
of  inspection  of  the  entire  range  of  coast  defences,  ex- 
amining every  detail,  and  giving  special  attention  to 
casemates  and  their  embrasures.  Most  of  our  forts 
on  the  coast  were  built  under  his  directions,  and  his 
work  was  of  the  highest  order  known  to  the  science 
of  the  time.  He  was  also  au  inspector  of  the  mili- 
tary academy  till  his  death.  In  1847  he  accompanied 
Gcu.  Scott  to  Vera  Cruz,  directed  the  engineering 
operations  of  the  siege,  and  was  brevetted  brigadier. 
He  was  a  regent  of  the  Smithsonian  institution  from 
its  organization  in  1846,  a  harbor  commissioner  for 
New  York  and  Boston 'Some  ten  years  later,  and  one 
of  the  lighthouse  board  from  its  inception  in  1852. 
In  1859  his  cares  were  extended  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  Gen.  Scott  wished 
Totten  to  be  his  successor  in  the  chief  command  of 
the  army,  but  he  felt  himself  too  old  for  such  a  task. 
He  remained  at  the  head  of  the  engineer  bureau,  act- 
ing on  sundry  commissions,  leceiving  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general  in  March,  1863,  and  the  brevet  of 
major-general  Apr.  21,  1864.  The  more  notable  of 
his  writings  are  severa,l  treatises,  chiefly  from  the 
French:  "Essays  on  Hydraulic  and  Other  Cements" 
(1838-42);  "Report  on  National  Defences "  (1851), 
and  "Essays on  Ordnance"  (1857)  His  papers  on 
conchology,  mineralogy,  etc.,  appeared  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  learned  bodies  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
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ber;  two  shells,  the  Gemraii  and  Succinea  Totteuii, 
were  named  from  him.  A  sketch  of  him  by  Gen. 
-J.  G.  Barnard  appeared (1877)  in  the  "  Memoirs"  of 
the  National  academy  of  sciences,  of  which  he  was 
a  corporate  member.  He  died  at  Wasliiugton, 
D.  C,  Apr.  32,  1864. 

BODMAN,  Isaac  Pierce,  soldier,  was  born 
at  South  Kingston,  Washington  county,  R.  I.,  Aug. 
38,  1833.  He  received  a  common  school  education  ; 
was  trained  to  business,  became  a  manufacturer  of 
woolen  goods  in  partnership  with  his  father,  and  was 
for  a  time  colonel  of  militia  In  1861  he  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  state  senate,  raised  a  company,  and  as 
captain  of  the  2d  lihode  Island  infantry  took  part  at 
Bull  Run.  For  gallantry  in  that  action  he  was  ad 
vanced  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy,  and  assigned  to  the 
4th  Rhode  Island  regiment,  Oct.  5,  1861,  and  soon 
after  to  the  colonelcy.  As  colonel  of  this  regiment 
he  was  engaged  in  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island, 
Feb.  8,  1863,  and  of  Newbern,  March  14th,  where  he 
took  the  enemy's  works  by  assault ;  for  this  service, 
and  others  at  Beaufort  and  Fort  Macon,  he  was  made 
brigadier-general,  his  commission  dating  from  Apr. 
28th.  He  had  command  of  adivision  at  South  Moun- 
tain and  Antietam  ;  in  the  latter  battle  he  received  a 
mortal  wound  while  heading  thechargeby  which  the 
stone  bridge  was  carried,  and  died  near  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  Sept.  39,  1863. 

DEWEY,    Israel  Otis,    soldier,    was  born  in 
Benin,  Vt.,  March  9,  1824.     He  was  a  sou  of  Israel 
and  Marthi  Freeman  (Hovey)   Dewey,  his  father 
being  seventh  in  descent  from  Thomas  Dewey,  who 
came   from   England    and    settled   in    Dorchester, 
Mass.,  in  1633,  and  his  mother  being  seventh  in  de- 
scent from  Daniel  Hovey,  who  settled  in  Ipswich, 
3Iass.,  in  1637.     He  was  fitted  for  college  at  Berlin 
and  at  Montpelier,  but  did  not  enter,  and   engaged 
in  mercantile  business  during  the  years  of  his  early 
manhood.     He  was  a  merchant  in  Concord,  N.  H., 
from  1849  until  1853,  and  then  in  Hanover,  N.  H., 
from  1853  until  1864.     In  1857  he  was  appointed 
aide-de-camp  and  colonel  on  the  staff  of  Gov.  Wil- 
liam Haile,  of  New  Hampshire.     He  was  a  member 
of  the  New  Hampshire  legislature  in  1860,  and  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  for  many  years.     He  was  postmas 
ter  at  Hanover  from  1861  to  1864, 
resigning  this  office  in  the   latter 
year  upon  being  appointed  an   ad- 
ditional  paymaster   of  volunteers, 
and  served  in  the  army  until  after 
the  close  of  the  war.     In  1867  he 
was  commissioned  paymaster  in  the 
regular    army,    with   the   rank   of 
major,  and  served  in  such  capacity 
until  March  9,  1888,  when   he  was 
placed  on   the  retired  list   of  the 
army  by  reason  of  having  reached 
the  age  of  sixty  four  years.     His 
active  service    co/ered   nearly  all 
sections  of  the    country,    and    he 
traveled  in  nearly  every  state  and 
y^~.    ,  territory.     He  was  last  "stationed  in 

J^:fr/f2^,-^<rc-y^  Washington,  for  three  years,  in  the 
y^,"-^^^'^  ^  office  of  the  paymaster-general 
Maj.  Dewey  was  a  man  of  great 
executive  ability  and  unquestioned  bravery,  with 
manners  of  unvarying  courtesy  and  geniality.  He 
married,  July  39,  1851,  Susan  Augusta  Sweetser, 
of  Concord,  N.  H.,  a  daughter  of  Gen.  Henry 
and  Susan  (West)  Sweetser,  who  survives  him, 
and  lives  in  Boston.  Maj.  Dewey  died  at  Boston 
May  13,  1888,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  lot  at 
Hanover. 

OLITZ,  Henry  Boynton,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Sackett's  Harbor  July  4,  1834,  son  of  Capt.  John 
Clitz,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  U.  S.  army,  who 
served  at  Fort  Erie.     The  son  was  graduated  fiom 
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West  Point  academy,  in  the  class  of  1845.  He  was 
commissioned  second  lieutenant  of  infantry  ;  served 
gallantly  in  the  war  with  Mexico  and  on  the  fron- 
tier, and  for  ten  years  was  assistant  instructor  of  in- 
fantry tactics  at  West  Point.  He  was  promoted  to 
be  captain  in  December,  1858.  In  1858  and  1859  he 
traveled  in  Europe,  afterward  serving  on  the  fron- 
tier posts  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  be  as- 
sisted in  the  defence  of  Fort  Pickens,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  be  major  May  14,  1861.  He  took  part  in 
the  peninsular  campaign,  and  at  the  battle  of  Gaines's 
Mills  was  wounded  and  captiu'ed.  He  was  imprisoned 
for  a  mouth  in  Libby  prison,  was  then  exchanged, 
and  until  1864  was  commandant  at  West  Point.  He 
was  commissioned  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  6th  in- 
fantry Nov.  4,  1863  ;  colonel  of  the  10th  infantry 
Feb.  23,  1869,  and  on  July  1,  1885,  after  forty  years 
of  service,  was  voluntarily  placed  on  the  retired  list. 
For  his  services  during  the  war  he  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general  on  March  13,  1865. 

OSBOKNE,  Edwin  Sylvanus,  soldier,  lawyer 
and  congressman,  was  born  at  Bethauj',  Pa  ,  Aug. 
7,  1839,  a  descendant  of  John  Osborne,  who  came 
from  England  to  Connecticut  in  1645.      His  great- 
grandfather,     Thomas      Os 
borne,    was  a   soldier   in  the 
Continental    army    and    was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth.      Edwin  S.  Osborne 
is   a  graduate  of  the  Univer 
sity  of  northern  Pennsylvania 
and  the  National  law  school, 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Lu- 
zerne county.   Pa.,    Feb.   26, 
1861.     In  April  of  the  .same 
year  be  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  company  C,  8th   regiment 
P.  v.,  and  served  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1861  with  Gen.  Patter 
son's  division,  army  of  north- 
ern's'irginia.  He  subsequently 
was  authorized  by  Gov.  Cur 
tin  to  recruit  a  company,  and 
was  mustered  in  a  captain  to 
rank  from  Aug.  33,  1863,  and  his  regiment  was  as- 
signed to  the  1st  corps,  army  of  the  Potomac.   From 
September,  1863,  to  February,  1863,  he  served  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.   Wadsworth.     In   February,   1863,  at 
his  own  request,   he  was  returned  to  his  regiment 
and  served  with  it  until  August,  1863,  when  he  was 
again  detailed  for  staff  duty,  and  appointed  assistant 
inspector  general.     He  participated  with  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  in  all  the  battles  in  which  that  arniy 
v/as  engaged  after  he  joined  it,  and  on  May  6,  1864, 
led  the  charge  of  the  3d  brigade,  3d   division,   1st 
army  corps,  which  lecaptured  the  works  on  the  front 
of  the  line  at  the  Cross  Roads— the  high  tide  of  the 
rebellion — on  the  second  day's  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness.    This  was  one  of  the  n'lo.st  brilliant  exploits  of 
the  war.     The  ci-edit  of  that  work  was  assumed  by 
others  who,  an  officer  says,  were  not  in  the  engage 
ment  at  the  supreme  moment  at  all.     He  was  com 
missioned   major  of  his  legiment,  was  three  times 
brevetted  for  meiitorious  conduct,  and   soon   after 
Lee's  surrender  was  appointed  a  judge-advocate  with 
the  rank  of  major  in  the  regular  array  and  assigned 
to  duty  in  the'  bureau  of  military  justice.     While 
judge-advocate  he  was  detailed  by  the  secretary  of 
war  on  several  important   missions.     The  charges 
preferred  by  the  U.  S.   goveinment  against  Wertz 
of  Andersonville  i)rison   notoriety  were  drawn  by 
him,  and  he  prepared  the  case  for  trial.     He  then 
resigned  his  commission   and  returned  to  Wilkes- 
bari-e  to  resume  the  practice  of  law,and  subsequently 
for  four  years  was  president  of  the  board  of  educa- 
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tion  of  that  city.  In  18T0,  when  the  organization  of 
the  National  giiard  was  authorized  lie  was  appointed 
major-generai  of  the  3d  division,  which  position  he 
held  ten  years.  Gen.  Oshorne  was  the  originator  of 
the  Xatioual  2;uard  system  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
commanded  the  forces  that  quieted  the  riots  at 
Scranton  in  1^71;  at  Suscjuehanua  in  1874  and  at 
Hazleton  in  1875.  He  .served  as  commander  of  the 
department  of  Pennsylvania,  G.  A.  R.,  in  1883,  and 
during  that  period  of"his  ser\ice  achieved  a  popular- 
ity which  will  cause  him  to  be  long  and  gratefully 
remembered.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  a 
stanch  republican,  and  represented  his  state  as  con- 
gressman-at-large  in  tlie  forty-ninth  and  fiftieth  con- 
gresses, and  the  twelfth  district,  comprising  Luzerne 
county,  in  the  fifty-first  congress.  To  sum  it  all  up, 
as  a  soldier,  lawyer,  editor  and  legislator,  few  citi- 
zens of  Wilkesbarre  have  contributed  as  much  to  its 
glory  and  advancement  as  Gen.  Osborne.  He  died 
at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  in  1900. 

ELLSWORTH,  Elmer  Ephraim,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  April  11,  1837. 
He  had  from  his  youth  a  sti-ong  leaning  toward  a 
military  career,  and  endeavored  to 
obtain  admission  to  West  Point,  but 
through  lack  of  political  influence 
failed  to  secure  an  appointment,  and 
entered  a  commercial  life;  first  se- 
curing a  position  in  a  store  at  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  and  afterward  obtaining  sim- 
ilar employment  in  New  York  city. 
In  18.").")  he  removed  to  Chicago, 
where  he  resolved  to  study  law  and 
entered  a  law  office  as  a  student;  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  became 
a  solicitor  of  patents.  His  taste  for 
military  life  predominating  all  the 
while,  he  connected  him.self  with  a 
local  militaiy  company,  of  whicli  he 
soon  became  captai  n,  and  i  of  used  n  ew 
life  into  the  organization  by  adopting 
the  dress-drill  and  practices  of  the 
French  zouaves,  as  illustrated  by 
that  arm  of  the  service  in  the  Crimean  war.  The 
company  was  known  as  the  Chicago  zouave  cadets, 
and  were  sworn  to  total  abstinence  from  liquor,  to- 
bacco, and  all  excesses  ;  profanity  was  made  a  ground 
for  dismissal.  Prior  to  the  civil  war  he  entered  the 
law  office  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  tlien  a  practicing 
lawyer  in  Springfield,  111.  In  1860  his  company  of 
zouave  cadets  was  invited  to  visit  the  eastern  cities, 


where  their  reputation  had  pre- 
ceded them,  and  the  people  de- 
sired to  witness  the  peculiar 
drill.  He  gave  an  exhibition  drill  in  the  City  hall  park. 
New  York  city,  in  the  presence  of  8,000  spectators, 
and  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  in  the  army 
in  1801, which  position  he  resigned  when  the  call  for 
volunteers  was  made,  and  went  to  New  York  and  or- 
ganized a  regiment  of  1,000  men  from  the  firemen  of 
that  city,  which  proved  excellent  material  for  active 
service,  especially  under  the  peculiar  drill  and  dis- 


cipline adopted  by  Col.  Ellsworth.  This  regiment 
was  known  as  the  New  York  fire  zouaves,  and  sailed 
for  Washington  Apr.  29,  1861,  and  on  the  34th  of 
May  occupied  Alexandria,  Va.  Before  going  into 
camp  Col.  Ellsworth  saw  a  Confederate  flag  floating 
above  the  Marshall  house;  he  determined  to  capture 
it,  and  entered  the  house,  mounted  to  the  roof,  and 
secured  the  flag  ;  on  his  way  to  the  street,  he  was 
shot  down  by  J.  W.  Jackson,  tlie  pi-oprietor  of  the 
hotel,  and  Private  Francis  E.  Brownell,  one  of  his 
guards,  retaliated  and  shot  Jackson  through  the 
head.  Col.  Ellswoilh's  body  was  carried  to  the 
Wliite  house  in  Washington,  where  the  services  were 
held,  and  was  subsequently  interred  at  Mec:hanics- 
ville,  N.  Y.  His  death  occurred  at  Alexandria,  Va., 
May  34,  1861. 

DAVIS,  Charles  Henry,  naval  oflicer,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  16,  1807.  He  entered 
the  navy  Aug.  13,  1823,  and  was  attached  to  the 
frigate  United  States,  of  the  Pacific  squadron,  in 
1837-28;  became  passed  midshipman  in  1839,  and 
served  on  the  Ontario,  of  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron ;  was  commissioned  lieutenant 
in  March,  1834,  and  served  on  the 
Vincennes,  of  the  Pacific  squad- 
ron, during  1837-38;  on  the  Inde- 
pendence, of  the  Brazil  squadron, 
ill  1840-41,  and  was  on  special 
duty  from  1842  till  1856,  first  on 
ordnance  duty,  then  on  coast  sur- 
vey. During  1846-49  he  surveyed 
the  Nantucket  waters,  discovered 
the  "  new  south  .shoal,"  with  .sev- 
eral smaller  ones  lying  directly  in 
the  track  of  European  and  coast- 
wise vessels,  and  which,  when  re- 
ported, were  thouglit  to  account 
for  several  mysterious  wrecks 
and  accidents,  until  that  time 
wholly  unexplained.  His  discov- 
eries called  forth  special  a<-knowl- 
edginents  from  marine  insurance 
companies  and  merchants.  In 
1849-56  he  superintended  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  the  "American  Nau- 
tical Almanac,"  whose  existence  was  largely  due  to 
his  own  efforts;  he  returning  to  its  charge  again  iu 
1859.  In  1861  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
officers  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  harbors 
and  inlets  of  the  southern  coast,  with  a  view  to  offen- 
sive operations  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. The  action  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
expedition  against  Port  Royal  on  Nov.  7,  1861,  in 
which  Davis  bore  a  conspicuous  part  as  chief-of- 
.staff.  He  took  a  prominent  part  iu  the  organiziilion 
of  the  fleet  before  .sailing,  and  in  the  preparation  and 
systematic  arrangement  of  the  details  of  the  work, 
watched  the  movements  of  the  fleet  during  the  ac- 
tion, kept  the  official  minutes,  and  by  his  calmness 
and  courage  gave  inspiration  to  all  in  moments  of 
danger.  On  May  9,  1863,  he  succeeded  Andrew  H. 
Foote,  of  the  Mississippi  flotilla,  as  flag-officer,  and 
on  the  following  day  met  a  squadron  of  eight  Con- 
federate ironclads,  which  had  steamed  \ip  the  Mis- 
sis.8ippi  to  attack  him.  He  had  his  flotilla  quickly 
in  motion,  and  within  an  hour  had  disabled  three, 
when  the  Confederate  fleet  retired  under  the  pro- 
lection  of  the  gtms  of  Fort  Pillow.  On  June  5th 
following.  Fort  Pillow  was  evacuated,  and  Davis 
engaged  the  fleet  in  a  running  fight.  He  captured 
all  but  one — the  Van  Horn;  received  the  surrender 
of  Memphis,  and  steamed  away  to  join  Farragut  in 
his  operations  against  Vicksburg.  In  July  he  was  com- 
missioned commodore.  After  the  war  he  received 
the  thanks  of  congress,  was  made  rear-admiral,  to 
date  from  February,  1863,  became  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  navigation  in  Washington,  was  appointed  super- 
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inteadent  of  the  naval  observatory  in  Washington  in 
1865,  and  commanded  the  Brazilian  squadron  1867- 
69.  On  his  return  in  1869,  he  entered  on  special  duty 
for  awhile;  became  commander  of  the  Norfolk  navy- 
yard,  and  in  1870  returned  to  his  former  position  of 
superinteadent  of  the  naval  observatory,  where  he 
remained  imtil  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  va- 
rious scientific  societies,  and  in  February,  1877,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  National  academy  of 
sciences.  During  his  connection  with  the  coast 
survey  he  investigated  the  laws  of  tidal  action,  and 
published,  "  The  Law  of  Deposit  of  the  Flood-tide: 
its  Dynamical  Action  and  Office;"  "Memoir  upon 
the  Geological  Action  of  Tidal  and  Other  Currents 
of  the  Ocean,"  aud  "Theory of  the  jMotion  of  the 
Heavenly  Bodies."  He  contributed  various  transla- 
tions and  articles  on  mathematical  astronomy  and 
geodesy  to  magazine  literature,  and  translated 
Gauss's  "Theoiia  Jlotus  Corporum  Ca?lestium." 
He  died  in  "Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  18,  1877. 

RHETT,  Thomas  Grimk6,  soldier,  was  born 
in  South  Carolina  about  1824.  He  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1845;  was  assigned  to  the  ord- 
nance corps,  and  served  at  Washington  arsenal  until 
1846,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  mounted  rifles, 
and  ordered  to  Mexico.  He  earned  the  brevet  of 
captain  at  Puebla;  gained  that  rank  in  1853,  and  be- 
came a  major  and  paymaster  in  1838,  having  duty 
mostly  in  the  West.  He  left  the  service  of  the 
United  States  Apr.  1, 1861,  to  enter  that  of  his  native 
state;  received  from  Gov.  Pickens  a  commission  as 
major-geueial;  was  chief-of-staff  to  Gen.  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  for  a  year,  and  was  then  sent  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  He  went  abroad  after  the  war;  entered 
the  service  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt;  was  colonel  of 
artillery  there  (1870-73),  and  was  then  disabled  by 
paralysis.  He  returned  to  America  in  1876,  and  died 
in  Baltimore  July  28,  1878. 

GORMAN,  Willis  Arnold,  soldier,  was  born 
near  Flemingsburg,  Ky.,  Jan.  12,  1814.  He  entered 
the  law  school  of  the  Universit}'  of  Indiana,  where 
he  was  duly  graduated  with  honor,  and  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  began  to  practice  his  profession  in 
Bloomington,  Inct,  in  1835,  and  soon  developed  a 
strong  interest  in  politics.  In  1837  and  1838  he 
served  as  clerk  in  the  state 
senate,  and  later  was  several 
times  elected  to  membership 
in  that  body  as  a  democrat. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Me.xi- 
can  war  he  was  appointed 
major  of  Gen.  Lane's  regi- 
ment of  Indiana  volunteers, 
and  at  Buena  Vista  was  severe- 
ly wounded  while  directing 
the  charge  of  a  rifle  battalion. 
In  1847  he  became  colonel  of 
the  4th  Indiana  regiment,  and 
took  part  in  several  battles. 
During  the  next  year  he  acted 
as  civil  and  military  governor 
of  Puebla.  From  1849-53  he 
was  one  of  the  representatives 
to  congress  from  Indiana.  In  1852  he  strongly 
advocated  Gen.  Pierce's  election  to  the  presidency. 
From  1858-57  he  was  governor  of  the  territory 
of  Minnesota,  and  ex-offieio  superintendent  of  In- 
dians. He  represented  St.  Paul  in  the  Minnesota 
legislature  in  1858,  and  in  1860  was  a  candidate  for 
presidential  elector  on  the  Douglas  ticket.  Sub- 
sequently he  established  a  successful  law  practice  in 
St.  Paul,  but  when  the  civil  war  was  declared  he 
immediately  joined  the  Federal  forces,  and  was  made 
colonel  of  the  1st  Minnesota  regiment,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  became  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  on  Sept.  7,  1861,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  engagements  of  Fair  Oaks,  South  Moun- 


tain, and  Antietam.  He  commanded  the  2d  division, 
2d  corps,  until  the  reorganization  of  the  army  fol- 
lowing McClellau's  removal.  In  1864  he  was  mus- 
tered out  of  the  service,  aud  resumed  his  lucrative 
law  practice  in  St.  Paul.  Gen.  Gorman  was  elected 
city  attorney  in  1869,  which  office  he  filled  most 
creditably  until  his  death  in  St.  Paul  May  20,  1876. 
BARNEY,  Joshua,  naval  officer,  was  born  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  July  6,  1759.  He  attended  school 
until  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  aud  wlien  thirteen  left 
his  father's  farm  to  go  to  sea,  becoming  apprentice 
on  a  small  brig  in  the  Liverpool  trade.  The  captain 
dying  on  the  last  voyage;  three 
years  later,  young  Barney  as- 
sumed command,  and  brought 
the  vessel  back  safely  to  Balti- 
more. On  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution,  he  was  appointed 
master's  mate  on  the  sloop 
Hornet,  one  of  the  first  cruisers 
fitted  out  by  the  Continental 
congress,  and  joined  Com.  Hop- 
kins's squadron  at  Philadel- 
phia. He  took  part  in  the  cap- 
ture of  New  Providence  and 
theBaihamas.  Onhisreturnhe 
was  transferred  to  the  Wasp, 
and  won  a  lieutenancy  for 
gallant  conduct  in  the  action 
between  that  schooner  and 
the  British  brig  Tender,  in 
Delaware  bay.  Later  he  serv- 
ed on  the  sloop  Sachem  and 
frigate  Virginia;  was  captured  by  the  enemy  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  March  30,  1778;  con- 
fined for  five  months  in  a  prison-ship;  exchanged  and 
again  captured,  to  be  released  by  exchange  in  1779. 
As  an  officer  of  the  Saratoga,  he  led  the  boarders  in 
the  capture  of  the  ship  Charming  Molly  and  two  brigs. 
The  next  day  the  three  vessels  were  recovered 
by  the  Intrepid.  Barney  was  taken  to  England  and 
confined  for  nearly  a  year  in  Mill  prison,  Plymouth; 
escaped  in  May,  1781;  was  retaken,  and  again  made 
his  escape,  this  time  in  the  guise  of  a  British  officer. 
He  reached  Philadelphia  in  March,  1782,  and  took 
command  of  the  Hyder  Ali  of  sixteen  guns,  equipped 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  Delaware  of  British 
privateers.  On  Apr.  8,  1782,  he  captured  the  Gen- 
eral Monk,  of  eighteen  guns,  off  Cape  May,  after  a 
hard  fight.  For  this  exploit  he  was  voted  a  sword  by 
the  Pennsylvania  legislature.  In  November,  1782, 
Capt.  Barney  sailed  for  France  in  the  General  Monk, 
with  depatches  to  Dr.  Franklin  relating  to  the  peace 
negotiations.  After  the  war  he  engaged  in  business 
for  a  while  in  Baltimore.  In  1795  he  entered  the 
French  navy,  was  commissioned  ' '  Capitaine  de  Vais- 
seau  du  Premier,"  corresponding  to  commodore  in 
U.  S.  sei'vice,  in  1796,  and  was  stationed  at  the  West 
Indies  in  command  of  a  squadron,  to  protect  French 
commerce  from  British  cruisers.  He  resigned  in 
1800,  and  returned  to  Baltimore.  On  Apr.  12, 1814, 
he  was  commissioned  captain  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  and 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  flotilla  for  the  de- 
fence of  Chesapeake  bay.  He  took  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  defence  of  Washington  in  July  and  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound,  from  which  he  never  fully 
recovered.  For  his  intrepid  conduct  he  received  a 
sword  from  the  city  of  Washington  and  the  thanks 
of  the  Georgia  legislature.  He  resided  on  his  farm 
at  Elkridge  1815-18.  Subsequently  he  bought  a 
large  estate  in  Kentucky,  and  was  on  his  way  tliither, 
when  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill  at  Pittsbiug,  where 
he  died,  Dec.  1, 1818.  See  "Memoirs  of  Commodore 
Barney,"  by  Mary  Barney  (Boston,  1832).  His  son, 
John  (1784-1856),  was  a  member  of  congress  from 
Maryland  from  1823  to  1829.  He  left  unfinished 
"  Personal  Recollections  of  Men  and  Things." 
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KETCHTJM,  Edgar,  lawyer  and  soldier,  was 
boru  in  New  York  city  July  15,  1S40,  the  sou  of 
Edgar  Ketchum,  late  register  in  bankruptcj'  of  New 
York.  He  was  prepared  for  college  iu  the  public 
schools  of  Harlem,  and  subsequently  entered  the  Col 
lege  of  the  city  of  New  York,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1860,  and  afterward 
matriculated  at  the  Columbia  col 
lege  law  school.  He  entered  upon 
his  military  service  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war, 
and  was  tirst  a  member  of  company 
C,  7tli  regiment.  In  1863  he  passed 
a  satisfactory  examination  and  was 
recommended  for  appointment  as 
second  lieutenant  in  the  signal 
corps  of  the  U.  S.  army,  but  owrng 
to  differences  between  tlie  secietary 
of  war  and  Col.  Myer,  chief  of  the 
signal  corps,  in  respect  to  the  or 
ganization  of  that  body,  he  did  not 
receive  his  commi.ssion  until  July 
15, 1864,  Lieut.  Ketchum  reported 
for  duty  in  August  at  the  camp  of 
instruction  at  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
From  there  he  was  ordered  to  re- 
port to  Capt.  L.  B.  Norton,  chief 
signal  officer  of  the  department  of  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  at  Fort  Signal 
Hill,  near  the  extreme  right  of  the  army  of  the  James. 
He  carefully  noted  the  movements  of  the  Confeder- 
ate Gen.  Longsti-eet  during  the  recounoissance  made 
by  him  Dec.  10,  1864,  in  which  skirmishing  was  con- 
tinued during  the  entire  day  and  evening.  For  ser- 
vices rendered  on  this  occasion  Lieut.  Ketchum  was 
specially  mentioned  in  the  official  report  of  his  com- 
manding officer.  The  signal  corps  was  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  the  service,  the  duties  of 
the  officers  being  difficult  and  responsible,  and  attend  - 
ed  with  great  danger.  This  was  especially  true  of 
the  battle  resulting  in  the  capture  of  Foit  FLsher, 
N.  C,  in  which  Lieut.  Ketchum  took  part,  serving 
with  Gen.  Paine  and  Gen.  A.  H.  Terry.  For  several 
hours  the  army  under  Gen.  Terry,  anil  the  navy  un- 
der Adm.     Porter,    were  iu   constant    coramunica- 
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tion  by  means  of  the  flags  and  torches  of  the  signal 
corps.  Lieut.  Ketchum  also  as.sisted  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Anderson  and  Wilmington,  and 
served  with  distinction  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
war  in  North  Carolina,  and  before  Richmond  and 
Petersburg  in  Virginia.  He  was  made  first  lieuten- 
ant by  brevet  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at 
the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  N.C.,  and  captain  by  brevet 
for  gallant  and  njeritorious  services  during  the  war. 


He  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  United  States 
service  Aug,  13,  1865,  Though  his  term  of  service 
was  a  comparatively  short  one,  his  record  was  supe- 
rior to  those  of  many  who  served  longer.  On  return- 
ing toNew  York,he  reported  to  his  regiment, the  7th, 
to  complete  his  term  of  service  in  the  National  guard 
of  New  York,  He  was  immediately  made  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  in  his  company,  and  in  recognition 
of  his  distinguished  service  in  the  war,  was  subse- 
quently appointed  ougineei',  with  the  rank  of  major 
in  the  1st  brigade,  Ist  divi,sion  of  the  national 
guard  S  N.  Y.  He  acted  in  this  capacity  until  1868, 
when  he  resigned  and  was  honorably  discharged. 
Maj.  Ketchum  was  married  in  1869  to  Angelica 
Schuyler,  youngest  daughter  of  Smith  W.  Anderson, 
late  of  New  York.  He  has  two  children,  Edith 
Schuyler  and  Edgar  Van  Ren.sselaer.  He  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  father,  subsequent  to  the  civil  war, 
and  at  his  death  succeeded  to  his  legal  practice, 
especially  the  branch  relating  to  real  estate  convey- 
ancing, etc.  He  is  a  member  of  the  military  order  of 
the  Loyal  legion  of  the  United  States,  the  war  vet- 
erans of  the  7th  regiment,  the  Society  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  the  Veteran  signal  corps  organization 
and  Post  Lafayette,  G.  A.  R.  He  resides  on  Jerome 
avenue. 

WHABTON,  William  H. ,  soldier  and  states- 
man, was  born  in  Tennessee,  where  he  and  his 
brother,  John  A.  "Wharton,  after  acquiring  classical 
education,  became  lawyers  and  soon  attained  promi- 
nence. In  1826  William  H.  went  to  Texas,  and,  until 
bis  death,  was  a  leading  character  in  the  country.  In 
1838  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  Jared  Groce. 
Col.  Wharton  fought  at  the  ' '  Lexington  "  of  Texas  in 
the  battle  of  Velasco,  June  25,  1833.  In  October  of 
the  same  year  he  sat  in  the  first  convention  held  in 
Texas,  and  as  chairman  of  a  committee  made  a  re- 
port on  the  situation  and  needs  of  the  country  as  a 
memorial  to  the  Mexican  government,  which  evinced 
the  highest  order  of  statesmanship.  Of  the  second 
convention  in  April,  1833,  following  in  its  aims  that 
of  1833,  he  was  the  president.  The  desire  of  both 
■was  to  secure  the  erection  of  Texas,  distinct  from 
Coahuila,  into  a  state  of  the  Mexican  union,  as  pro- 
vided for  when  the  two  provinces  were  temporarily 
united  as  one  state  by  the  constitution  of  1824.  Its 
final  refusal  by  Mexico  was  the  culminating  cause  of 
the  Texas  revolution.  In  the  final  movements  of 
1835  Mr.  Wharton  occupied  a  front  position  in  favor 
of  the  revolution,  co-operating  with  Gov.  Henry 
Smith  and  many  others,  who  then  believed  that  a 
declaration  of  independence  was  the  only  road  to 
safety,  while  a  majority,  headed  by  Stephen  F. 
Austin  and  others,  favored  constituting  Texas  (by 
revolution,  nevertheless)  into  a  Mexican  state,  despite 
the  national  government.  Mr.  Wharton  served  in 
the  army  besieging  San  Antonio  late  in  1835,  holding 
the  staff  rank  of  colonel.  In  December  he  went  as 
one  of  the  three  commissioners  to  the  United  States, 
and  did  not  return  until  June,  so  that  in  his  absence 
the  Alamo  fell,  the  massacre  at  Goliad  occurred  and 
the  victory  of  San  JaCinto  was  won.  Col.  Wharton 
took  his  seat  in  October,  1836,  as  a  member  of  the 
tirst  .senate  of  the  republic,  but  was  soon  appointed 
))y  President  Houston  as  the  first  minister  to  the 
United  States.  His  first  mission  was  tcr  secure  recog- 
nition of  Texan  independence,  and  this  was  achieved 
by  one  of  the  very  last  signatures  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son as  president  of  the  United  States,  March  3,  1837. 
A  few  months  later  Col.  Wharton  I'csigned,  and  on 
his  return  trip  was  captured  on  the  Gulf  by  a  Mexi- 
can war  vessel,  taken  to  Matamorasand  imprisoned. 
By  the  aid  of  friends  he  escaped  and  reached  home. 
In  the  same  year  (1837)  he  was  re-elected  to  the  state 
senate  for  three  years,  and  served  with  distinction  in 
the  .sessions  of  1837-38  and  1838-39.  His  home  was 
in  Brazoria.     In  1839  he  lost  his  life  while  on  a  visit 
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to  his  brother-in-law,  near  the  present  town  of  Hemp- 
stead. In  mounting  his  horse  with  a  hunting  party, 
his  gun  went  off  and  killed  him.  His  only  child, 
John  A.  "Wharton,  Jr.,  was  the  well-known  Confed- 
erate major-general,  who  was  killed  in  the  civil  war. 
WHARTON  John  A. ,  soldier  and  statesman, 
brother  of  "William  H.  "Wharton,  was  born  in  Ten- 
nessee. He  obtained  a  classical  education,  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1836  he  went 
to  New  Orleans  and  practiced  law.  In  1828  he 
visited  Texas,  and  in  1839  returned  to  make  it  his 
home.  Thenceforward  his  name  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  struggles  of  Te.Yas  for  constitu- 
tional government.  In  the  grave  assemblages  of 
1833  he  took  a  prominent  part.  As  early  as  1834  he 
was  one  of  a  few  prominent  men  who  believed  that 
entire  separation  from  Mexico  was  inevitable  and 
only  a  question  of  time.  A  powerful  element  with- 
held assent  to  these  forecasts  of  the  inevitable  future. 
The  crisis  began  in  the  convention  of  Novemlier, 
1835.  "Wharton  was  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
prepare  a  declaration  of  the  objects  of  Texas.  In 
open  convention,  before  the  report  was  made,  a  test 
vote  was  taken  as  to  whether  they  should  declare  for 
making  Texas  a  separate  state  of  Mexico,  or  an  inde- 
pendent republic.  The  vote  stood  thirty- four  for  a 
state  and  fourteen  for  a  republic.  Therefore  "Wharton 
drew  the  afterward  famous  declaration  of  the  7th  of 
November  in  favor  of  forming  the  state  government, 
but  with  such  provisions  and  conditions  as  to  render 
the  next  step  to  independence  easy.  It  was  adopted 
and  a  provisional  government  created.  Henry  Smith, 
an  open  advocate  of  independence,  was  elected  gov- 
ernor by  a  large  majority  over  Stephen  F.  Austin, 
who  was  wedded  to  the  separate  state  plan.  Mr. 
"Wharton  soon  became  adjutant-general  on  the  staff 
of  Gen.  "Sam "  Houston.  He  won  plaudits  from  the 
commander-in-chief  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  In 
1837,  and  again  in  1838,  he  was  elected  to  the  Texas 
congress.  He  died  on  the  15th  of  December,  1838, 
while  congress  was  in  session  at  Houston.  Before  a 
joint  session  of  both  houses.  President  Burnet  pro- 
nounced a  eulogy  over  his  remains,  which  is  regarded 
as  a  classic. 

VAN  CLEEF,  James  Henry,  lawyer  and 
politician,  was  born  at  Brauchville,  Somerset  county, 
N.  J.,  July  13,  1841.  He  comes  of  sturdy  Dutch 
stock  on  his  father's  side,  and 
is  enabled  to  trace  his  ances- 
try back  to  1641.  His  parents 
moved  to  Titusville,  Mercer 
county,  N.  J.,  close  to  the  place 
where  "Washington  crossed  the 
Delaware  river,  and  here  young 
"Van  Cleef  spent  his  youth  and 
early  manhood.  Here,  too,  his 
parents  lived  during  their  de- 
clining years.  He  was  educated 
in  Rutgers  college  grammar 
school.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
and  at  Lafayette  college,  Baston, 
Pa.  After  leaving  college  he 
''I'/ii]  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
/  1 1  '/'  ^  M  '  /}  ^'^^  ^^^  '"^  ^'^^'^  ^^^  commenced 
.-,<^^i^g,^4«^4*tJ^SeK  *^®  practice  of  law  in  the  city  of 
//  J'      New  Bnmswick,  N.  J.,  which 

/  place  was  the  birthplace  of  his 
mother,  Eliza  Hutchings.  In 
1873  he  was  married  to  Ellen  Schuyler  Van  Buren,  a 
daughter  of  Ira  C.  Clark  of  New  Brunswick.  He  was 
counsel  for  the  Middlesex  county  board  of  chosen  free- 
holders in  1878,  and  city  attorney  for  New  Brunswick 
in  1877  and  1878;  wasamemberof  the  New  Jersey  leg- 
islature in  1875  and  1880,  and  was  elected  to  the  leg- 
islature again  in  1881  without  opposition;  in  1889  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Brunswick,  and 
in  1891  was  renominated  by  the  democrats  and  also 
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nominated  by  the  republicans  and  unanimously 
elected,  and  in  1893  he  was  again  unanimously  elected 
to  that  office.  In  addition  to  the  practice  of  law  he 
is  president  of  the  New  Brunswick  lire  insurance 
company.  In  politics  he  is  an  active  Jeffersonian 
democrat.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows, 
Masons,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Zeta  Psi  and  Holland 
societies,  and  several  other  organizations. 

BEOAD'WAY,  Augustine  W.,  clergyman, 
was  born  in  Blandford,  Eng.,  Nov.  16, 1854.  Early 
in  life,  with  his  parents,  he  came  to  Canada.  At 
St.  Mary's  high  school,  and 
the  Brantford  collegiate  insti- 
tute, he  was  given  a  liberal 
education,  with  pedagogic 
aims  in  view.  After  three  suc- 
cessful years  in  teaching,  he 
was  constrained  to  enter  the 
ministry  of  the  Methodist 
church.  As  a  preparation  for 
his  life-work,  after  taking  a 
full  course  of  theological  train- 
ing, he  entered  Syracuse  uni- 
versity, from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  honors  in 
1884.  In  the  following  year 
he  took  the  degree  of  A.M.  on 
examination,  and  in  June,  1886, 
his  alma  mater  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  ab 
merito.  Dr.  Broadway  joined 
the  Central  New  York  confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  October, 
1884.  His  ability  as  a  preacher  and  administj'ator  was 
quickly  recognized  by  his  brethren.  In  1886  he  was 
sent  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  At  present 
(1893),  he  is  pastor  of  the  "West  Genesee  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WHITEHOTTSE,  James  Horton,  designer 
and  engraver,  was  born  in  Handworth,  Staffordshire, 
Eng.,  Oct.  33,  1833.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  King  Edward's  school  in  Birmingham  ;  married 
Hannah  Mary  Lilley,  and  came  to  the  United  States 
when  quite  young.  His  artistic  taste  being  already 
well  developed,  he  sought  for 
some  congenial  employment, 
and  when  he  applied  to  the 
famous  house  of  Tiffany  &  Co. 
for  a  position  as  designer  and 
engraver,  his  earnestness  as 
well  as  his  skill  seemed  so  evi- 
dent that  he  was  at  once  en- 
gaged, notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  his  abilities  were  compara- 
tively imtried  in  this  delicate 
class  of  work.  Since  that  time 
nearly  every  prominent  art- 
piece  in  silverware  and  other- 
wise, produced  by  Tiffany  & 
Co.,  has  been  conceived  by  Mr. 
"Whitehouse.  Among  his  finest 
and  most  celebrated  works  are 
the  Bryant  vase,  presented  to 
the  poet  on  his  eightieth  birth 
day  in  1874,  and  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  Metropolitan  museum  of  art  in  New 
York  city,  and  the  superb  silver  casket  presented  to 
Bishop  Horatio  Potter  on  the  occasion  of  the  twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary  of  his  consecration,  Nov.  25, 
1879.  This  last  was  an  exquisite  example  of  repousse 
work,  with  gold  ornamentation  carved  by  hand,  and 
enriclied  by  elaborate  damascening.  He  superin- 
tended the  making  of  the  third  seal  of  the  "[Jnited 
Stales,  the  one  now  used  by  the  government.  The  first 
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seal  was  superintended  in  its  pidduction  by  George 
W:i-ihingt(in  himself  and  used  during  his  admiuistra 
tiou  and  for  a  long  time  afterward,  the  second  one 
was  considered  a  failure  and  soon  discarded  He 
has  also  designed  manj^  National  medals,  sucli  as  the 
corps  badges  iji  use  during  the  civil  war.  On  ac 
count  of  Ins  extensive  studies  and  research,  as  well 
as  his  rare  taste,  Mr.  Wliitehouse  is  considered  an 
eminent  authority  on  art  matters  in  general,  and  in 
the  mysteries  of  heraldry  he  is  probably  more  deeply 
versed  than  any  one  else  in  the  country, 

SAXTON,  Charles  T. ,  legislator,  was  born  at 
Clyde,  N.  Y.,  July  3,  1846,  and  is  a  son  of  Daniel 
and  Eliza  Saxton,  both  parents  being  of  English 
descent.  His  early  education  was  received  at  the 
Clyde  high  school.  He  was  preparing  for  college  at 
the  high  school  when  the  civil  war  broke  out.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  enlisted  in  the  90th  regiment, 
New  York  volunteers,  participating  in  the  Port  Hud- 
son and  Red  river  campaigns  in  Louisiana,  and  the 
Shenandoah  valley  campaign  of  18G4  in  Virginia, 
and,  after  four  and  a  quarter  years'  faithful  service, 
was  discharged  in  1860  witli  the  rank  of  sergeant- 
major,  wdien  he  was  less  tlian  twenty  years  of  age. 
Then  he  studied  law  and  in  1867  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  A  quick  thinker,  a  concise,  eloquent  and  effect- 
ive speaker,  he  at  once  attracted 
attention  and  began  a  career  of 
success  in  his  profession.  In 
1886  he  was  elected  to  the  N.  Y. 
assembly  on  the  republican  tick- 
et, receiving  the  largest  majority 
tlie  district  ever  gave  any  candi- 
date for  that  oftice.  He  was  one 
of  the  readiest  aud  most  promi- 
nent debaters  in  the  legislature 
and  served  with  special  credit 
and  conspicuous  ability  on  the 
judiciary  committee.  He  was 
elected  to  the  assembly  of  1888 
and  1889,  was  chairman  Ijoth 
years  of  the  judiciary  committee, 
and  undertook  to  secure  the  pa.ss- 
age  of  his  famous  ballot-reform 
y  ^  X-  measure.  His  well-directed  ef- 
J  \:/a^L^'U.  forts,  his  eloquent  speeches,  and 
his  untiring  labors,  were  finally 
crowned  with  success.  In  the  fall  of  1889  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate  and  was  re-elected  with- 
out opposition  in  1891.  There,  as  in  the  assembly, 
he  occupied  a  con,spicuous  place,  not  only  in  the 
covuisels  of  his  party,  but  in  tlie  promotion  of  many 
important  measures.  In  1891  he  secured  the  enact- 
ment of  his  ballot-reform  bill,  which  embodied  the 
main  features  of  tlie  Australian  ballot  system,  but 
had  to  accept  an  imperfect  form  because  of  the  op- 
position of  his  political  opponents.  In  1888  he  had 
charge,  in  the  assembly,  of  the  bill  providing  that 
the  death  penalty  should  be  inflicted  by  electricity, 
which  became  a  law  the  same  year.  In  1890  he 
framed  and  introduced  a  corrupt  practices  act,  which 
defined  offences  against  the  elective  franchise,  and 
required,  among  other  things,  the  publication,  by  can- 
didates, of  their  election  expenses.  This  was  the 
first  act  of  the  kind  ever  placed  on  the  statute  book 
of  any  American  state.  He  has  never  ceased  his  ef- 
forts to  supply  tlie  deficiencies  of  that  law,  but  thus 
far  without  success.  In  1893  he  was  chosen  honor- 
ary chancellor  of  Union  college,  Schenectady,  and 
delivered  the  chancellor's  address  to  the  graduating 
class,  receiving  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  Senator  Saxton 
is  noted  for  his  brilliant  advocacy,  in  the  legislature, 
of  those  measures  designed  to  promote  the  moral 
and  intellectual  advancement  of  the  people.  Among 
the  many  bills  of  general  interest  introduced  by  him, 
which  are  now  upon  the  statute  books,  besides  those 


ali'cady  mentioned,  are  the  university  extension  bill, 
the  anti-i)ool-room  bill,  and  the  bill  regulating  gifts 
for  charitable  iiurposes,  which  is  designed  to  prevent 
the  failure  of  such  great  public  charities  as  that  con- 
templated by  the  will  of  the  late  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 
He  is  also  known  throughout  the  state  as  a  campaign 
.speaker,  and  by  his  addresses  on  various  public  oc- 
casions He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  G,  A.  R. 
In  1868  he  mari'ied  Helen  M,,  daughter  of  Ambrose 
S.  Field,  and  has  four  children. 

STANTON,  John,  mining  engineer,  was  born 
in  Bristol,  Eng.,  Feb.  31,  1830.  His  father  was  a 
mining  engineer  who  had  large  interests  in  collieries 
in  Wales,  but  came  to  America  in  1835,  with  the 
view  of  engaging  in  coal  mining  operations  in  Penn- 
sylvania. After  remaining  in  New  Y'ork  for  a  time 
he  removed  to  Pottsville,  Pa.,  and  invested  largely 
in  coal  lands.  John  Stanton  was  educated  princi- 
pally under  his  father's  tuition,  and  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  in  1846,  his  father  having  disposed  of  his 
interest  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal  mines,  and  pur- 
chased iron  mines  in  Dover,  N.  J.,  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  management,  and  acquired  a  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  mining  operations.  About  1853  he 
became  interested  in  copjjer  mining,  and  from  that 
time  up  to  1861  was  actively  engaged  in  developing 
copper  deposits  in  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia and  Tennessee,  in  the  latter 
state  the  mines  proving  especially 
profitable.  Soon  after  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  these  were  con- 
fiscated by  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment, and  Mr.  Stanton  turned 
his  attention  to  the  copper  mines 
of  Lake  Superior,  becoming  iden- 
tified with  several  of  the  leading 
mines  of  that  region,  which  for 
years  have  been  worked  with 
great  success.  These  have  been 
under  his  own  management,  in 
which  he  has  large  personal  in- 
terests. He  is  president,  treasurer 
and  general  'manager  of  the  At- 
lantic mining  company,  the  Cen- 
tral raining  company,  the  Allonez 
mining  company,  and  the  Wolver- 
ine copper-mining  Company,  en- 
terprises known  to  the  financial  community  as  Mr. 
Stanton's  mines.  He  has  also  large  mining  interests 
in  Colorado  and  Arizona,  which  are  worked  with 
varying  degrees  of  success.  He  is  not  only  one  of 
the  earliest  pioneers  in  the  development  of  mineral 
deposits  in  the  South  and  West,  but  is  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  ablest  raining  engineers  in  the  coun- 
try, and  a  recognized  authority  on  mining  affairs. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  min- 
ing stock  exchange,  and  was  elected  its  first  presi- 
dent in  1876,  and  after  holding  the  office  for  two 
j'ears  was  made  treasurer,  and  has  been  elected  an- 
nually to  that  position.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  institute  of  mining  engineers,  American 
society  of  raechanical  engineers,  also  of  the  Lawyers', 
the  Union  League,  the  Lotos,  and  the  Engineers' 
clubs. 

NELSON,  William  Bockhill,  journalist,  was 
born  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  March  7,  1841.  His 
father,  Isaac  de  Groff  Nelson,  a  native  of  New  York 
state,  who  went  to  Indiana  in  1837,  held  various  pub- 
lic trusts  and  was  identified  with  the  upbuilding  of 
the  state  during  the  greater  part  of  a  long  and  busy 
life  which  ended  in  1891.  His  maternal  grandfather, 
William  Rockhill,  for  whom  he  was  named,  was 
born  in  New  Jersey  and  went  to  Indiana,  a  region 
then  almost  a  wilderness,  in  1819.  He  was  the  first 
farmer  in  America  to  plant  a  thousand  acres  of  corn, 
an  achievement  which  would   not  be  notable  in 
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modern  records  of  the  West,  but  which  was  then 
cause  for  wonder.  He  was  of  recognized  service  in 
establishing  the  new  comnionwealtli  and  was  one  of 
the  early  representatives  in  congress  from  Indiana. 
W.  R.  Nelson  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  but  soon  entered  other  and  more  active  fields  of 
employment.  He  was  interested  in  the  Nicholson 
pavement  patents  and  introduced  that  pavement  into 
many  cities.  For  a  time  he  built  inra  bridges,  and 
for  a'nother  period  he  was  a  cotton  planter  in  Georgia. 
His  incessant  energy,  activity,  and  business  ability 
soon  won  him  a  comfortable  fortune,  which  he  after- 
ward lost,  and  when,  in  1880,  he  went  to  Kansas 
City  to  toimd  a  newspaper,  he  was  far  from  being  a 
wealthy  man.  For  several  years  he  owned  an  in- 
terest in  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  "  Sentinel  "  and  for 
two  yeai-s  personally  managed  that  journal,  thereby 
gaining  experience  and  ideas  which  enabled  him  to 
foresee  great  opportunities  in  a  larger  field.  He  se 
lected  Kan.sas  City  for  the  new  venture,  and  there, 
on  Sept.  18,  1880,  in  ])artiier,8hip  with  Samuel  E. 
IMorss,  issued  the  first  nmnber  of  the  Kansas  City 
"Star,"  a  two-cent  evening  paper.  Some  months 
later  the  health  of  ]Mr.  i\ior.ss  gave  waj'  and  Sir. 
Nelson  assumed  the  entire  ownership  au(l  direction 
of  the  paper.  Ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  first 
issue,  the  "Star"  had  a  circulation  of  more  than 
50,000  copies  a  day,  with  corresponding  infiucnce 
and  revenues.  In  ))olitics  Mr.  Nelson  was  an  ardent 
and  active  democrat,  until  1880,  the  year  that  Mr. 
Tilden  was  set  aside.  His  natural  independence 
and  self-reliance  had  destined  him  for  political 
freedom  and  when,  at  that  time,  he  left  the  demo- 
cratic party,  he  did  not  become  a  republican.  In 
his  newsjiapcr  he  supported  the  nominations  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  great  parties,  as  they  seemed  to 
him  the  more  serviceable  to  the  public  welfare.  In 
presidential  and  congressional  camiiaigus  he  has 
consistently  supported  the  idea  of  tariff  reform  and 
enlarged  commercial  freedom,  but  in  state,  district, 
county,  and  city  issues,  his  convictions  regarding 
national  policy  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  influenc- 
ing his  choice  of  candidates.  Mr.  Nelson  is  the 
active  editor-in  chief  of  his  paper  and  it  bears  the 
stamp  of  his  thoughtful  and  vigorous  personality. 
He  has  great  faith  in  young  men,  an  element  which 
has  ample  representation  in  situations  of  trust  and 
responsibility,  in  the  staff  of  managers,  editors,  and 
writers  which  helps  him  to  produce  each  day  a 
bright,  wholesome,  influential,  and  popular  paper. 

CORLISS,  William,  inventor  and  manufac- 
turer, was  born  in  the  town  of  Greenwich,  Wash- 
ington county,  N.  Y. ,  Nov.  5,  1835.  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Dr.  Hiram  Corliss,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician and  surgeon,  and  a  brothei-  of  George  H. 
Corli.ss,  the  renowned  inventor  and  manufacturer 
of  the  Corliss  engine.  William  Corli.ss  received 
his  education  at  the  Greenwich  academy,  and 
at  Fort  Edward  institute.  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  entered  the 
draughting-room  at  the  engine  works  in  Providence, 
and  began  his  business  career  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  his  brother — his  senior  by  eighteen 
years,  and  a  man  of  rare  genius  and  intellect.  In 
1862  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Corliss 
steam  engine  company,  and  from  1863  to  1871  was 
treasurer,  being  entrusted  by  his  brother,  who  was 
president,  with  the  general  management  of  the  vast 
business  of  this  widely  known  company.  In  1873 
Mr.  Corliss  was  elected  water  commissioner  by  the 
city  council  of  Providence.  The  duty  of  the  water 
commissioners  was  to  construct  a  complete  system 
of  waterworks,  and  introduce  "pure  water"  into 
the  city.  The  labors  of  this  commission  were  com- 
pleted in  1876,  and  the  Providence  waterworks — 
conceded  by  the  most  eminent  talent  to  be  incom- 


parable— were  turned  over  to  the  city.  While 
treasurer  of  the  Corliss  steam  engine  company.  Mi-. 
Corliss's  attention  was  incidentally  directed  to  the 
subject  which  eventually  became  his  life-work,  viz. 
— the  provision  of  security  for  portable  property 
against  burglary  and  fire.  As  director  in  one  of  the 
Providence  banks  Mr.  Corli.ss 
was  called  \ipon  to  purchase  a 
burglar  proof  safe  IJpon  care 
ful  investigation  he  recognized 
the  utter  inability  of  all  known 
safes  to  withstand  burglarious 
attacks,  and  fully  realizing  the 
great  impoi'tance  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  devoted  himself  to 
solving  the  question  as  to  the 
possibility  of  making  a  reall3' 
burglar-proof  safe.  Years  of 
toil  and  study,  together  with 
the  expenditure  of  a  vast 
amount  of  money,  have 
with  imequaled  success 
in  this  line,  and  the  "  Cor- 
liss safe  "  stands  to-day  a 
perfected  structure  —  af- 
fording absolute  security  against  all  practical  meth- 
ods of  assault,  either  burglarious  or  otherwise.  As 
a  man  Jlr.  Corliss  is  noted  for  his  beneficence,  his 
wide  and  varied  range  of  tliought,  his  integrity,  and, 
above  all,  his  sound  and  religious  principles.  As  an 
inventor  lie  deserves  to  rank  as  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  time. 

BXJSSEY,  Benjamin,  philanthropist,  was  born 
at  Canton,  Mass.,  March  1,  1757.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  revolution, 
fought  in  severalimportant  battles,  and  was  present 
at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  When  twenty-two 
years  of  age  he  was  married,  and  with  only  ten 
dollars  in  money  began  business  as  a  silversmith  at 
Dedhani,  Mass.;  thence  he  removed,  in  1782,  to 
Boston,  where  he  engaged  in  foreign  trade.  His  in- 
dustry and  integrity  soon  gave  him  the  means  and 
credit  wherewith  he  acquired  a  fortune.  In-1806  he 
retired  from  business  and  devoted  his  life  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits  on  his  estate  at  Jamaica  Plain,  near 
Boston.  By  his  will  he  provided  that  upon  the 
death  of  his  last  survivor  his  estate  should  go  to 
Harvard  College,  one-half  to  endow  a  farm  school, 
which  should  provide  the  means  of  acquiring  in- 
struction in  agriculture;  while  he  made  other  be- 
que.sts  for  promoting  a  knowledge  of  scientific 
agriculture.  He  endowed  the  law  and  divinity 
schools  of  the  university  with  the  remainder  of  his 
fortune.  At  the  time  of  his  death  it  was  estimated 
that  his  bequest  amounted  to  $350,000.  In  1870  the 
university  established  the  Bussey  Institution  at 
Jamaica  Plain.  He  died  at  Koxbury,  Mass.,  Jan.  13, 
1842. 

CHANDLBB,  Ralph,  naval  officer,  was  born 
at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  23,  1829.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen,  when  at  the  naval  school,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  midshipman,  and  was  ordered  to  the 
razee  Independence,  which  ship  took  part  in  the 
successful  blockade  of  Mazatlan  and  in  two  subse- 
quent engagements  of  the  Mexican  war.  In  1851  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  passed  midshipman. 
From  the  naval  academy  he  went  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean squadron,  taking  part  in  the  Koszta  matter 
at  Smyrna.  In  1855,  as  lieutenant,  he  did  duty  in 
the  coast  survey,  receiving  marked  acknowledg- 
ments for  skillfully  conducting  the  schooner  Craw- 
ford through  long,  severe  gales  off  Hatteras.  He 
surveyed  the  Parana  river  and  its  tributaries,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  was  on  the  sloop 
Van^alia.  He  served  in  the  battle  of  Port  Royal  at 
Sewell's  Point  and  at  Norfolk.  His  skill  in  securing 
a  propeller  separated  from  the  shaft  in  the  Bahama 
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channel  is  recoided  in  drawings  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emv.  He  was  made  lieutenant-commander  in  July, 
1862,  and  in  1863-64  commanded  the  Huntsville  of 
the  East  Atlantic  sqnadron.  While  in  charge  of  the 
!Maumee  he  aided  in  the  capture  of  forts  Fisher, 
Anderson  and  Lee  and  of  Wilmington.  In  1865  he 
had  command  of  the  monitor  Sangamon  and  cleared 
the  James  river  of  torpedoes  without  accident.  In 
1866  he  received  his  commission  as  commander,  and 
was  for  several  years  on  duty  at  the  New  York  navy 
yard.  In  1874  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Swatara, 
which  conveyed  five  parties  of  observation  to  dif- 
ferent localities  in  the  southern  hemisphere  on  the 
transit  of  Venus  expedition.  In  1875-78  he  was  in 
command  of  the  Wabash.  In  1884  he  was  ap- 
pointed commodore  of  the  New  York  navy  yard, 
and  was  subsequently  placed  in  command  of  the 
U.  S.  fleet  off  the  coast  of  China.  In  1886  he  be- 
came rear-admiral.  He  was  married,  in  1855,  to 
Cornelia  Redfleld,  daughter  of  H.  J.  Redfleld,  at 
one  time  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York.  Tliey  had 
two  sons  and  three  daughters.  One  daughter  is  Mrs. 
Le  Roy  Parker,  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  known  in  litera- 
ture as  Bessie  Chandler,  author  of  "  A  Woman  Who 
Failed,"  and  a  contributor  to  the  magazines.  Adm. 
Chandler  died  in  Hong  Kong,  China,  Feb.  11,  1889. 
GILBERT,  Alexander,  banker,  was  born  in 
Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  Aug.  10,  1839.  He  was  educated 
in  New  Haven  and  prepared  to  enter 
Yale  College,  but,  owing  to  the  death 
of  his  father,  leaving  him  the  eldest 
of  eight  children,  and  the  family 
dependent  upon  him,  he  was  obliged 
to  enter  upon  a  business  career  early 
in  life.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
entered  the  Market  Bank  of  New 
York,  was  appointed  cashier  four 
years  later,  was  elected  vice-presi- 
dent in  January,  1893,  and  became 
president  in  1897.  In  1890  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
and  served  until  1897.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Minneapolis  conven- 
tion in  1892,  and  voted  in  favor 
of  the  renomination  of  President 
Harrison,  and  was  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Clearing  House  Associa- 
tion, 1894-95.  He  was  married,  June  6,  1865,  to 
Louise  F.  Randolph. 

RIDGELT,  Nicholas,  jurist,  was  born  at 
Dover,  Del.,  Sept.  30,  1762,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Charles 
G.  Ridgely  (1738-85),  a  pi'acticing  physician  who 
served  for  many  years  in  the  Delaware  legislature,  and 
for  a  long  time  held  the  office  of  presiding  judge  in 
Kent  county.  After  acquiring  a  liberal  education, 
the  son  studied  law  under  the  direction  of  Robert 
Goldsborough,  of  Cambridge,  Md.,  and  while  yet 
in  early  manhood  obtained  a  distinguished  standing 
at  the  Delaware  bar.  He  was  attorney-general  of 
the  state  for  ten  years  (1791-1801).  He  was  elected 
from  Kent  county  to  the  convention  which  formed 
the  state  constitution  of  1792,  taking  an  active  part 
throughout  the  two  se-ssions  of  that  body.  He  served 
in  tlie  state  legislature  of  1793,  where  his  legal 
knowledge  was  largely  relied  upon  to  perfect  the 
new  system  of  Delaware  law  in  accordance  with  the 
new  constitution.  Most  of  the  laws  of  a  general  and 
public  nature  which  were  passed  at  that  session  were 
framed  by  him,  and  were  accepted  generally  with- 
out amendment.  He  also  served  as  a  member  of 
subsequent  sessions.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Chan- 
cellor Killen,  in  1801,  Mr.  Ridgely  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  holding  the  office  until  his  death.  He 
was  strictly  impartial,  never  being  suspected  of  the 
slightest  bias,  even  in  favor  of  his  only  brotlier,  who 
argued  many  cases  before  him.     By  an  amendment 


to  the  constitution  of  1793  he  obtained  the  transfer 
of  the  orphans'  court  in  1802  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  common  pleas  to  that  of  the  chancellor,  the 
burden  of  its  management  thus  falling  upon  him. 
During  the  whole  period  of  his  chancellorship  he 
carefully  took  and  preserved  notes  of  all  cases  argued 
before  him;  and  these,  together  with  his  opinions  in 
all  important  cases,  were  afterwai-d  written  out  at 
length.  He  died  suddenly,  at  Georgetown,  Del., 
April  1,  1830. 

DORGAN,  John  Aylmer,  poet  and  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  12,  1836,  of  Irisli  de- 
.scent.  While  at  school  he  distinguished  liimself  by 
his  quickness  to  learn,  and  was  so  far  in  advance  of 
his  classes  that  he  was  prepared  to  leave  the  public 
schools  a  year  before  reaching  the  age  of  admittance 
to  the  high  school.  While  pursuing  his  studies  at 
the  latter  institution  he  made  his  first  essays  in  writ- 
ing, and  even  at  that  time  was  successful  in  having 
his  verses  accepted  for  publication  by  varioiis  periodi- 
cals. He  was  graduated  at  the  Central  High  School 
with  the  degree  of  B.A.  after  a  ifour  years' course, 
and  from  that  time  until  his  death  was  employed 
In  a  lawyer's  office  in  the  city.  He  said  of  himself 
that  he  was  what  Disraeli  called  ' '  a  law3'er  by  in- 
spiration," and  he  certainly  proved  his  business  ca- 
pacity, for  lie  acquired  a  reputation  as  one  of  the 
best  conveyancers  in  Philadelphia.  His  close  con- 
finement to  monotonous  duties  and  his  feeble  health, 
for  he  suffered  for  years  from  con.sumption,  had  a 
somewhat  repressive  influence  upon  his  intellectual 
life;  yet  he  continued  to  write,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  was  a  frequent  contributor  of  both  prose  and 
verse  to  the  ">Atlantic  Monthly"  and  other  literary 
magazines.  As  a  poet  he  had  that  peculiar  tendency, 
promising  in  a  beginner,  of  reflecting  in  his  works 
the  poet  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  his  productions 
mirror  in  turn  ills  favorites  in  English  and  German 
literature,  RUckert,  in  particular,  having  exeicised 
a  charming  influence  on  his  style.  In  1862  he  pub- 
lished, at  his  own  expense,  "  Studies;  Poems,  "which 
were  reissued  twice  by  regular  publishers.  Joel 
Benton  said,  in  reviewing  the  book;  "A  special 
characteristic  of  tliese  poems  is  their  strong  and  vig- 
orous thought.  Nowhere  arc  they  weak  and  flimsy 
or  showy  at  the  expense  of  force.  .  .  .  Many  of 
the  poems  are  sad.  .  .  .  There  are  hardly  any  of 
them  that  are  not  pen.sive  and  plaintive."  In  person 
he  was  very  short  but  stoutly  built.  His  hair  was 
long,  of  a  light  flaxen  color.  He  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Jan.  1.  1867. 

HOSMER,  Titus,  jurist,  was  born  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  1737,  son  of  Stephen  and  Deliverance 
(Graves)  Hosmer,  grandson  of  Capt.  Thomas  and 
Ann  (Prentiss;  Hosmer,  great-grandson  of  Stephen 
and  Hannah  (Bushnell)  Hosmer,  and  great-great- 
grand.son  of  Thomas  Ilosmer,  of  Kent,  England, 
who  came  to  America  with  his  brother,  James,  in 
1635;  was  one  of  those  who  accompanied  Hooker, 
June,  1636,  to  settle  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  died  there 
in  1637.  'Titus  Hosmer  was  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1757,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  settled  for 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Middletown,  Conn., 
in  1760.  He  held  several  town  offices,  and  was  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  He  was  married  to  Lydia 
Lord  in  1761.  He  was  a  representative  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  October,  1773,  and  was  re-elected  at 
every  ensuing  election  until  May,  1778,  when  he  was 
elected  an  as.sistant,  and  was  annually  re-elected  to 
tliat  office  to  his  death.  In  1777  he  was  speaker  of 
the  house  of  representatives  and  greatly  influenced 
the  legislature  to  pro.secute  vigorous  measures  against 
Great  Britain.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  safety  during  part  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
in  1778  he  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  con- 
gress. He  was  a  signer  of  the  articles  of  confederation, 
July  9th.  In  January,  1780,  he  was  elected  one  of  three 
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judges  to  form  a  court  of  appeals  then  established  by 
congress  principally  for  the  revision  of  maritime 
and  admiralty  cases  in  the  United.  States,  but  he 
never  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  office.  He  was 
deeply  versed  in  national  law,  and  had  a  profound 
knowledge  of  universal  history;  he  was  also  exten- 
sively acquainted  with  men  and  books,  and  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  conversation.  Dr.  Noah  Webster 
bracketed  him  with  William  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D. , 
of  Stratford,  and  Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Windsor,  and 
called  the  trio  the  three  "mighties."  Judge  Titus 
died  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  Aug.  4,  1780. 

GILBERT,  Abijah,  senator,  was  born  at  6il- 
bertsville,  Otsego  co.,  N.  Y.,  June  18,  1806,  son  of 
Joseph  and  grandson  of  Abijah  Gilbert.  In  1787 
his  grandfather  settled  in  Otsego  county,  when 
it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Montgomery,  and  his 
father  was  long  engaged  there  in  manufacturing  and 
other  enterprises.  Though  a  student  in  Hamilton 
College,  the  son  was  prevented  by  ill-health  from 
completing  his  course  to  graduation,  and  finally 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  New  York  city 
and  elsewhere.  These  he  continued  with  success 
until  1850,  when  he  relinquished  his  business  inter- 
ests. In  politics  he  was  an  energetic  Whig,  and 
later  a  Republican,  strongly  advocating  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  After  the  close  of  the  civil  war  he  was 
induced  by  considerations  of  health  to  remove  to 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  and  there  took  an  active  part 
in  the  work  of  reconstruction.  In  1869  he  was 
elected  as  a  Bepublican  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  where 
he  represented  Florida  from  March  4th  of  that  year, 
to  Marck  3,  1875,  and  served  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  agriculture,  as  well  as  that  on  post- 
offices  and  post  roads.  Later  he  returned  to  his 
native  town,  where  he  died  Nov.  33,  1881. 

KILliEN,  William,  jurist,  was  born  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  in  1723.  About  1737  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  landing  in  Philadelphia,  and 
settled  in  Kent  county,  Del.,  on  the  Delaware  river. 
He  became  an  inmate  of  the  family  of  Judge  Samuel 
Dickinson,  the  father  of  John  Dickinson,  president 
of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  He  received  a 
classical  education,  and  after  serving  as  deputy  sur- 
veyor of  Kent  county,  under  the  proprietary  govern- 
ment, he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
Throughout  the  revolutionary  period  he  was  a 
stanch  Whig,  though  afterward  becoming  a  Demo- 
crat; and  in  his  political  sentiments  he  was  as 
thorough  as  in  his  religious  creed,  supporting  his 
party  with  earnestness  and  activity.  He  served  for 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Delaware  assembly,  and 
was  the  fli'st  to  be  appointed  to  tlie  office  of  chief- 
justice  of  the  Delaware  supreme  court  under  the 
state  constitution  of  1776.  Assuming  that  office  on 
July  17,  1777,  he  served  during  a  critical  time,  dis- 
charging his  duties  with  firmness  and  giving  general 
satisfaction.  After  the  rearrangement  of  the  courts 
under  the  constitution  of  17918,  he  was  advanced  to 
the  office  of  chancellor,  with  official  supervision  of 
the  entire  judiciary  of  the  state.  As  chancellor  he 
served  from  October,  1793,  to  December,  1801,  when 
he  resigned  and  retired  to  private  life,  devoting  his  re- 
maining years  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  of  which 
he  was  very  fond.  Of  his  official  acts  as  chancellor 
little  is  known.  The  system  was  new,  few  cases 
arose  for  his  adjudication,  and  no  notes  of  his 
opinions  remain.  He  was  married,  April  10,  1758, 
to  Rebecca  Alice,  who  died  Sept.  23,  1773.  Chan- 
cellor Killen  died  at  Dover,  Del,  Oct.  5,  1803. 

FARLEY,  James  Thompson,  senator,  was 
born  in  Virginia,  Aug.  6,  1839.  In  early  life  he  re- 
moved to  Missouri,  and  from  there  to  California. 
His  early  education  had  been  limited  to  a  common 
school  training;  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  California  bar  in  1854.  For  two  terms  he 
represented  Calaveras  county  in  the  California  legis- 


lature, and  during  1855-56  officiated  as  speaker.  In 
1860  he  became  a  member  of  the  state  senate,  and 
served  by  re-election  for  eight  years,  acting  during 
one  session  as  its  temporary  president.  As  a  candi- 
.  date  for  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1874,  he  was  defeated 
by  Gov.  Newton  Booth;  but  was  a  few  years  later 
successfully  seated,  serving  from  March  4,  1879,  to 
March  3,  1885.  For  several  years  he  was  the 
recognized  leader  of  Democratic  politics  in  Cali- 
fornia. Sen.  Farley  died  at  Jackson,  California, 
Jan.  33,  1886. 

SPEIR,  Samuel  Fleet,  physician,  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April  9,  1838,  son  of  Robert  and 
Hannah  (Fleet)  Speir.  His  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Samuel  Fleet,  who  settled  in  Brooklyn  in  1819, 
and  erected  a  homestead  long  known  as  "  The  Fleet 
Mansion,"  which  stood  on  the  corner  of  Fulton  and 
Gold  streets.  He  was  a  descendant  in  the  fifth  gen- 
eration from  Capt.  Thomas  Fleet,  who  came  to 
America  from  England  about  1650,  and  settled  at 
Northport,  L.  I.  He  was  a  retired  officer  of  the 
British  navy,  a  man  of  wealth,  and  was  one  of  the 
original  patentees  of  Huntington,  L.  I.  Dr.  Speir 
was  educated  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
and  was  graduated  at  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  New  York  in  1860  with  the  highest 
honors,  having  won  the  "Mott  Gold  Medal"  and 
the  "Van  Buren  Prize,"  He  also  received  the 
"  Wood  Prize"  from  Bellevue  Hospital.  He  went 
to  Europe,  visiting  the  hos- 
pitals and  attending  the 
clinics  in  the  most  promi- 
nent capitals.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  plaster  of  Paris 
splints  were  coming  into 
vogue  in  Europe,  and  he 
brought  to  America  this  in- 
valuable discovery,  arrang- 
ing for  its  application  to  the 
wounded  of  the  Federal  ar- 
mies during  the  civil  war. 
In  1863,  at  the  request  of  the 
sanitary  commission.  Dr. 
Speir  went  to  the  front,  and 
superintended  the  instruc- 
tion of  surgeons  in  the 
method  of  applying  plaster 
of  Paris  splints  to  the 
wounded,  a  measure  by 
which  their  transpo;"tation 
or  removal  from  one  place  to  another  could  be  ac- 
complished with  greatly  lessened  suffering  and  in- 
creased safety.  In  1871  he  introduced  "A  New 
Method  of  Arresting  Hemhorrage  by  the  Arterial 
Constrictor,"  by  which  arteries  could  be  instan- 
taneously closed  without  the  use  of  ligature  or  other 
foreign  substances.  An  essay  which  he  published 
on  this  subject  gained  for  him  the  prize  awarded  by 
the  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  and  his  plan 
was  at  length  embodied  in  the  works  on  surgei'y  of 
Prof.  Gross  and  Prof.  Hamilton,  also  of  Prof. 
Bryant,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  England.  He  published 
"Pathology  of  Jaundice,"  for  which  he  received  a 
gold  medal  from  the  American  Medical  Association 
in  1864,  and  in  1871  he  published  valuable  papers 
on  "  The  Use  of  the  Microscope  in  the  Differential 
Diagnosis  of  Morbid  Growths,"  and  explained  the 
new  method  for  determining  the  diagnosis,  prog- 
nosis and  treatment  of  cancers  and  tumors.  Dr. 
Speir  was  surgeon  to  the  Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary; physician,  curator  and  microscopist  to  the 
Brooklyn  City  Hospital ;  surgeon  to  the  tumor  and 
cancer  department  of  the  Brooklyn  Dispensary,  and 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  Long  Island  College 
Hospital.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association;  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  So- 
ciety; New  York  Pathological  Society;  Kings  County 
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Medical  Society;  the  New  York  Medical  Jourual 
Associatioa,  and  a  fellow  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Medicine.  In  1869  he  was  married  to  Frances  S., 
daughter  of  Peter  Hegemau,  of  New  York,  and  he 
died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  19,  189.J. 

MATHEWSON,  Elisha,  seuatoi^  was  born  at 
Scituate,  R.  I.,  April  18,  1767,  sou  of  Thomas  and 
Hannah  (Clark)  Mathewson.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  the  Thomas  Mathewson  who  was  the  fiJst  wliite 
settler  of  that  portion  of  Kliode  Island  in  which  Sen. 
Mathewson  was  born.  Upon  attaining  his  majority 
he  was  elected  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  later  held 
various  local  offices.  While  yet  in  early  manhood 
Jie  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  general  assembly, 
where  h«  served  for  several  years  both  as  a  senator 
and  representative,  in  1823  being  the  speaker  of  the 
house.  In  1806  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  U.  S. 
senate,  taking  the  place  of  James  Fenner,  who  had 
resigned  to  accept  an  election  as  governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  he  continued  to  serve  in  tlie  upper  house 
of  the  national  legislature  from  November,  1807,  to 
the  expiration  of  the  original  term  in  March,  1811. 
Sen.  Mathewson  was  married,  July  27,  1787,  to 
Pliebe  Smith,  of  Scituate,  R.  I.,  and  In  that  town 
his  death  occurred,  Oct.  1.5,  1853. 

LITTLE,  Joseph  James,  printer,  was  boru  in 
Bristol,  England,  June  5,  1841.  His  father,  James 
Little,  a  tailor,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1846, 
and  two  years  afterward  settled  in  Morris,  Otsego 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  when  the  son,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen,  was 
apprenticed  to  a  local 
printer.  After  the  term  of 
his  apprenticeship  he  ob- 
tained a  situation  as  com- 
positor in  New  York,  and 
rapidly  advanced  to  be  fore- 
man of  the  establishment. 
He  became  a  member  of  the 
37th  regiment,  N.G.S.N.Y., 
and  served  with  it  in  the 
civil  war,  becoming  first 
lieutenant.  In  1866  he  was 
married  to  Josephine, 
daughter  of  John  Robinson, 
and  had  eight  children.  In 
1867  he  founded  the  printing 
house  of  J.  J.  Little  &  Co., 
which  employs  500  hands.  He  was  colonel  of  the 
71st  Regiment  Veteran  Association,  and  a  member  of 
Lafayette  Post,  No.  140,  G.A.R.,  department  of 
New  York;  a  member  of  the  General  Society  of 
Mi'chauics  and  Tradesmen  of  the  City  of  New  York; 
of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  a  life  member  of 
the  Geographical  Society  and  of  the  American  In- 
stitute. In  1891  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legis- 
lature, and  he  subsequently  served  as  president  of 
the  board  of  education  of  New  York  city. 

BALLOU,  Latimer  Whipple,  congressman, 
was  born  at  Cumberland,  R.  I.,  March  1,  1813,  son 
of  Levi  and  Hepzibah  (Metcalf)  Ballou.  His  earliest 
American  ancestor  was  Maturin  Ballou,  who  emi- 
grated from  England,  and  in  1645  was  a  co-pro- 
prietor of  the  Providence  plantations  in  the  colony 
of  Rhode  Island.  He  received  his  education  at  the 
public  schools  and  academies  in  the  vicinity.  He 
removed  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1828,  and  after 
learning  the  printing  business  in  the  office  of  the 
"University  Press,"  in  1835  established  the  "Cam- 
bridge Press."  This  he  continued  until  1843,  when, 
on  account  of  impaired  health,  he  removed  to  Woon- 
socket,  R.  I.,  and  engaged  in  mercantile  business. 
In  1850  he  became  cashier  of  the  Woonsocket  Falls 
Bank,  and  was  also  treasurer  of  the  Woonsocket 
Institution  for  Savings  for  twenty-five  years.  Always 
taking  an  active  interest  in  politics  and  originally 


a  Whig,  he  was  identified  with  the  organization 
of  tlie  Republican  party,  and  was  president  of  the 
Fremont  Club  in  Woonsocket  in  1856,  and  a  presi- 
dential elector  in  1860.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Philadelphia  convention  of  1873,  and  in  1874  was 
elected  a  representative  from  Rliode  Island  to  the 
44tli  congress,  and  re-elected  to  tlie  45th  and  46tli 
congresses.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittees on  education  and  labor,  patents,  and  print- 
ing, and  was  a  vice-president  of  the  Congressional 
Temperance  Society,  and  an  active  worker  for  moral 
and  philanthropic  reforms.  He  has  been  superin- 
tendent of  the  Woonsocket  Universalist  Sunday- 
school  for  more  than  fifty  yeai's.  Mr.  Ballou's  in- 
terest in  education  led  him,  wliile  in  congress  to  in- 
troduce a  bill,  which  was  sustained  by  many  of  the 
leading  colleges,  asking  for  a  commission  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  reforming  the  orthogi'aphy  of 
the  Englisli  language.  For  manv  years  he  was 
treasurer  of  Dean  Academy,  FraiiHin,  Mass.,  and 
is  now  its  president.  He  was  married,  Oct.  20, 
1836,  to  Sarah  A.,  daughter  of  Charles  and  llulli 
Hunnewell,  of  Cambricfge,  Mass.  She  died  in  1879, 
leaving  one  son  and  three  daughters.  Henry  Latimer 
Ballou,  Jr.,  is  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Woonsocket 
Institution  for  Savings,  and  treasurer  and  trustee 
for  several  associations  and  estates. 

GKENNELL,  George,  jurist  and  legislator, 
■was born  at  Greenfield,  Franklin  co. ,  Mass.,  Dec.  35, 
1786.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmoutli  College  in 
1808  with  the  highest  honors,  and  after  studying  law 
came  to  the  bar  in  1811,  beginning  practice  in  his 
native  town.  He  was  prosecuting  attorney  for  Frank- 
lin coimty  from  1820  to  1838,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  state  senate  from  1824  to  1837.  He  represented 
Massachusetts  in  Congress  from  1839  to  1839,  and 
was  the  first  member  of  tliat  body  who  proposed 
and  advocated  the  recognition  of  Hayti.  He  was  for 
many  years  (1888-59)  a  membei-  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Amherst  College,  and  in  1854  the  degiee 
of  LL.D.  was  confeired  upon  him  by  that  institu- 
tion. From  1849  to  1853  he  again  served  as  probate 
judge  for  his  county,  and  subsequently  settled  down 
as  clerk  of  the  Franklin  county  courts.  He  was  one 
of  the  incorporators  of  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  rail- 
road, and  served  some  time  as  its  president.  He 
died  in  the  town  of  his  birth,  Nov.  20,  1877. 

CRANE,  Charles  Henry,  surgeon,  was  born  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  July  19,  1835,  son  of  Col.  Ichabod 
B.  and  Charlotte  A.  (Rainger)  Crane.  His  father,  a 
U.  S.  army  officer,  was  stationed  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
when  Charles  Henry  entered  Yale  College.  He  was 
graduated  there  in  1844,  and  then  took  a  medical 
course  at  Harvard  Medical  School.  Upon  passing 
the  examination  as  acting  assistant  surgeon  in  1847, 
he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  Mexico,  and  served  until 
July,  1848,  previously  attaining  the  grade  ol  assist- 
ant surgeon.  The  following  ten  years  he  was  on 
duty  in  almost  every  state  and  territory  of  the  Union 
and  took  part  in  several  expeditions  against  the  In- 
dians, among  them  in  that  against  the  Rogue  river 
tribe  in  1856.  He  served  during  the  civil  war,  being 
advanced  to  the  grade  of  surgeon  on  May  31,  1861; 
made  medical  du'cctor  of  the  depai'tment  of  Key 
West  in  February,  1862;  of  the  department  of  tlie 
South  on  June  30th  following,  and  was  a.ssigned  to 
tlie  surgeon-general's  office  in  Washington  in  Sep- 
tember, 1863.  He  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  for 
meritorious  services,  March  13,  1865,  and  was  ap- 
pointed assi.stant  surgeon-general  with  the  rank  of 
colonel  on  July  38,  1866.  He  was  one  of  the  sur- 
geons who  attended  Pres.  Lincoln  after  being  shot 
by  Wilkes  Booth.  He  was  appointed  on  July  3, 1882, 
to  succeed  Barnes  as  surgeon-general  of  the  U.  S. 
army,  and  held  this  post  until  his  death,  wliich  oc- 
curred in  Wa.shington,  D.  C,  Oct.  10,  1883. 
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GILDERSLEEVE,  Henry  Alger,  jurist,  was 
born  in  Dutchess  county,  near  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y. 
Aug.  1,  1840,  son  of  Smith  James  and  Rachel 
(Alger)  Gildersleeve.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and 
the  son  attended  school  during  the  winter  and 
worked  upon  the  farm  in  summer  until  he  reached 
the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  entered  Claverack  Acad- 
emy, Columbia  county,  N.Y.,  and  subsequently  Col- 
lege Hill  School,  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y. ,  but  left  there  at 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  and  during  the 
summer  of  1863  recruited  a  company  for  the  150th 
regiment  of  New  York  volunteers,  being  appointed 
captain  of  company  C.  His  regiment  was  first 
sent  to  the  middle  department  of  the  Atlantic 
under  the  command  of  Maj.-Gen.  Wool,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  the  subse- 
quent campaign  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Capt. 
Gildersleeve  was  then  ordered  on  special  duty,  and 
rendered  important  service  in  New  York,  Albany 
and  New  Orleans  in  the  work  of  organizing  and  for- 
warding recruits  and  drafted  men  to  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  army.  He  took  part  in  the  battles 
of  Peach  Tree  creek  and  a  number  of  skirmishes  in 
front  of  Atlanta,  and  made  the  famous  march  to  the 
sea  with  Gen.  Sherman,  serving  as  provost-marshal 
of  the  1st  division  of  the  20th  army  corps  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Alexander  S.  Williams.  Capt.  Gilder- 
sleeve was  first  promoted  major,  and  in  March,  1865, 
brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  of  U.  S.  volunteers  by 
Pres.  Lincoln  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  ser- 
vices in  the  campaigns  of  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
linas."  At  the  termination  of  the  war  he  was  bre- 
vetted colonel,  and  with  the  commission  received  a 
highly  complimentaiy  letter  from  Gov.  Fenton,  of 
New  York.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  Col. 
Gildersleeve  began  the  study  of  law  in  New  York 
city.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia,  and  in  May, 
1866,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  at  once  began  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession,  which  he  continued 
until  1875,  when  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  court 
of  general  sessions  of  New  York  city.  During  thefour- 
teen  years  he  held  the  office  he  met  with  the  unprece- 
dented record  of  having  had  but  two  reversals  in  the 
thousands  of  decisions  he  rendered.  In  May,  1891, 
Gov.  Hill  appointed  him  judge  of  the  superior  court 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  which  oftice  lie  was  elected 
for  a  term  of  fourteen  years  at  the  general  election  of 
tliatyear.  On  Jan. 1, 1896,  he  became  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  ablest 
jurists  of  the  day.  In  1870  he  accepted  the  position  of 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  12th  regiment,  N.G.S.N.  Y. 
He  devoted  much  attention  to  rifle  practice,  and  first 
became  prominent  as  a  marksman  in  1874,  when  he 
entered  the  contest  with  the  Irish  team  at  Creedmore. 
In  1875  he  went  to  Ireland  as  captain  of  the  Ameri- 
can riflemen,  and  defeated  all  competitors.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1874,  he  was  promoted  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral and  chief  of  staff  in  the  1st  division  national 
guard  of  the  state  of  New  York,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled,  "Rifles 
and  Marksmanship, "  and  also  one  on  ' '  Shotguns  and 
Their  Use."  In  April,  1868,  he  was  married  to  Vir- 
ginia, daughter  of  Richard  Crocheron.  of  New  York. 

McDILL,  Alexander  Stuart,  physician  and 
congressman,  was  born  in  Crawford  county,  Pa., 
March  18,  1823.  He  studied  in  the  Allegheny  Col- 
lege, and  in  1848  was  graduated  at  the  Cleveland 
Medical  College.  He  was  engaged  in  the  general 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Pennsylvania  from  that 
time  until  1856,  when  he  removed  to  Plover,  Portage 
CO. ,  Wis.  He  was  there  elected  to  the  state  house  of 
representatives  in  1861,  to  the  state  senate  in  1863, 
and  was  chosen  a  presidential  elector  in  1864.  He 
also  served  on  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  from  1862  to  1868, 
when  he  was  elected  medical  superintendent,  and  in 


the  latter  position  he  remained  until  his  election  to 
congress.  On  Dec.  1,  1873,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
43d  congress,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  education  and  labor;  but,  being  defeated  for  re- 
election, he  retired  on  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
March  4,  1875,  and  resumed  the  superintendence  of 
the  insane  hospital.  He  died  near  Madison,  Wis., 
Nov.  12, '1875. 

DAYTON,  William  Lewis,  diplomat,  was 
born  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  April  13,  1889,  son  of 
William  Lewis  Dayton,  the  noted  statesman.  He 
,  received  a  classical  education,  graduating  at  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  (Princeton)  in  1858;  subse- 
quently he  studied  law.  He  served  as  second  secre- 
tary of  the  American  legation  at  Paris,  France,  from 
1861  to  1865,  and  was  secretary  to  the  governor  of 
New  Jersey  from  1865  to  1868.  After  his  admission 
to  the  bar,  in  1866,  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law 
in  Trenton,  N.  J.  He  acted  as  president  of  the 
common  council  of  that  city  from  1876  to  1879,  and 
as  city  solicitor  from  1879  to  1881.  In  April,  1882,  he 
was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  resident  at  The  Hague, 
Netherlands,  by  Pres.  Arthur,  and  held  the  office 
three  years.    He  died  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  July  38,  1897. 

PARSONS,    Charles,  financier,   was  born  in 
Alfred,  York  co..  Me.,  Feb.  6,  1829,  son  of  Wil- 
liam Parsons,  the  seventh  generation  of  his  name 
in  this  country.     His  first    ancestor  in   America, 
Joseph  Parsons,  came  from  England  in  1635,  and 
settled  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  but  afterward  removed 
to  Northampton.     Charles  was  educated  at  the  local 
schools,  and  at  the  academy  at 
Yarmouth.     During  the  winter 
of  1853-54  he  was  in  New  Or- 
leans, engaged  in  shipping  pro- 
duce to  northern  markets.    From 
1854-61   he  ^as    in    Savannah, 
Ga.,  engaged  in  the  commission 
business,  and  two  days  before 
the  city  was  blockaded  he  de- 
spatched three  vessels  to  foreign 
ports,  and  left  for  the  North  by 
the  only  railroad  that  had  not 
been  destroyed  by  the  Confed- 
erate  armies.     In   1863  he    en- 
tered  into  partnership  with  his 
brother,  Edwin  Parsons,  in  New 
York   city,  where  he  has  since 
resided;     He  was  chairman   of       ^  >        \        ' 
tlie  purchasing  committee  of  the     T^^C^,-!^  ti^^-^-iift^^ 
New    Jersey   Midland   Railway 
Co.,  that  bought  the  road  at  the  sale  under  fore- 
closure.    He  reorganized  it,  became  its  president, 
until  it  was  consolidated  with  the  New  York,  Sus- 
quehanna and  Western  railroad.     In  1883  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Rome,  Watertown  and  Og- 
densburg  Railroad  Co. ,  which  was  increased  by  the 
purchase  of  the  Syracuse,  Phcenix  and  Oswego  rail- 
way, the  building  of  the  Norwood   and   Montreal 
railroad,  the  lease  and  consolidation  of  the  Utica  and 
Black    River   railroad,    and   the   purchase   of    tlie 
Rochester  and  Ontario  belt  railway.     In  March, 
1891,  Mr.  Parsons  leased  the  Rome,  Watertown  and 
Ogdensburg  railroad  to  the  New  York  Central  and 
Hudson   River  Railroad   Co.,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  president  of  the  New  York  and 
New  England  Railroad  Co.,  and  his  son,  Charles, 
was  elected  vice-president.     In  1894  he  purchased 
and  reorganized  the  South   Carolina  and  Geoi'gia 
railroad,  and  was  its  president  until  it  was  sold  to 
the  Southern  Railway  Co.  in  1899.     Mr.  Parsons  is 
a  member  of  the  New  York  chamber  of  commerce; 
the  New   York  Historical  Society ;  the  American 
Geographical  Society  and  the  New  York  stock  ex- 
change.    In  1855  he  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of    Rev.    David    Shepley,    D.D.,   and    has    seven 
children. 
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HOOKER,  Joseph,  soldier,  was  born  in  Had- 
ley,  ilass.,  Nov.  13,  1814.  He  received  a  good  pre- 
liminary education,  and  when  fourteen  years  of  age 
entered  the  West  Point  military  academy,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1837,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
in  the  same  class  with  Gens.  Jubal  Early  and  Brax- 
ton Bragg.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Mexican  war 
he  received  a  commission  on  Brig. -Gen.  Hamar's 
staff,  being  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  1st  artillery.  He  was  pres- 
ent at  the  battle  of  Monterey,  and 
exhibited  in  that  engagement  the 
daring  and  courage  which  ever 
after  characterized  him.  In  this 
engagement  he  so  distinguished 
himself  that  he  was  brevetted  cap- 
tain, and  in  March,  1847,  obtained 
the  full  rank  of  captain  with  the 
post  of  assistant  adjutant-general. 
He  was  with  Scott  at  Vera  Cruz, 
and  was  made  major  and  lieuten- 
ant-colonel for  gallant  conduct  at 
the  National  bridge  and  Chapul- 
tepec.  Col.  Hooker  remained  in 
■the  army  until  1853,  but  the  con- 
ditions of  a  time  of  peace  were 
objectionable  to  him,  and  in  that 
year  he  resigned  his  commission, 
and  went  to  California.  He  settled  in  Sonora  county, 
and  for  several  years  worked  his  own  farm.  In  1858 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  military  roads 
in  Oregon,  and  obtained  some  other  military  survey- 
ing. For  the  next  three  years  he  was  colonel  of 
California  militia,  and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  was  still  in  a  condition  of  military  training 
to  enable  him  to  take  full  advantage  of  his  past 
experience  and  natural  aptitude  for  the  art  of  war. 
He  offered  his  services  to  the  government,  and  in 
May,  1861,  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  army 
of  the  Potomac.  The  actual  time  of  issuing  Gen. 
Hooker's  commission  was  in  August,  but  it  was  dated 
back  to  May  17th.  Gen.  Hooker  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  but  took  no  part  in  it.  Prom 
July  to  the  next  February  he  was  stationed  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Potomac,  in  southern  Maryland, 
with  orders  to  watch  the  enemy,  and  to  defeat  any 
effort  on  their  part  to  cross  the  river  for  the  purpose 
of  moving  on  Washington  from  that  direction.  He 
commanded  the  3d  division  in  the  3d  corps  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  under  Gen.  Heintzelman.  This 
division  afterward  formed  part  of  McC'lellan's  army 
in  the  peninsular  campaign.  At  the  siege  of 
Yorktown,  which  lasted  from  Apr.  5th  to  May  4, 
1863,  Hooker  distinguished  himself,  and 
on  the  day  after  the  evacuation  he  was 
appointed  a  major-general  of  volunteers. 
As  soon  as  it  was  learned  that  the  enemy 
had  evacuated  Yorktown,  Stoneman  was 
sent  forward  to  harass  the  Confederate 
rear  with  his  cavalry,  while  Hooker  with 
,  his  division  was  ordered  to  support  him. 
5  This  movement  brought  about  the  battle 
'^£Williamsl)urg,  in  which  Hooker's  di- 
'"™"  "^vision  held  the  entire  Confed- 
rferate  anny  in  check,  tliough  he 
Shad  to  contend  with  overwhelm- 
iing  numbers.  Seeijig  that  the 
Bretreating  army  had  halted,  and 
Ithat  reinforcements  were  be- 
|ing  sent  back,  Hooker  sent  to 
SHeintzelman  for  assistance.  He 
jstubljornly  held  the  road,  which 
•was  the  centre  of  his  opera- 
'tions,  while  waiting  for  the  re- 
quested aid,  and  three  times  the 
ho.stile  columns  pushed  up  to 
this    key   to    his   position,    and 


were  driven  back,  shattered  and  bleeding.  He 
fought  all  the  forenoon,  and  soon  after  midday 
Longstreet  came  up  with  a  fresh  division  in  sup- 
poit  of  the  Confederates,  and  attacked  so  sharply 
that  though  Hooker  repulsed  him,  it  was  with 
the  loss  of  four  of  his  guns.  At  this  juncture, 
Kearny  came  up  with  his  division,  and  relieved  him. 
Hooker's  loss  in  this  fight  was  3,338  men  killed  and 
wounded,  and  it  is  stated  that  30,000  national  troops 
stood  by  and  looked  on,  while  his  division  was  being 
cut  to  pieces.  Hooker  distinguished  himself  on  the 
Peninsula  at  the  battles  of  Fair  Oaks,  Frazier'sFarm, 
Glendale,  and  Malvern  Hill,  during  McClellan's 
celebrated  change  of  base.  On  account  of  the  part 
which  he  took  in  these  battles,  his  division  became 
known  as  "Fighting  Joe  Hooker's  Division,"  thus 
giving  him  the  sobriquet  by  which  he  was  afterward 
always  known.  When  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
was  called  from  the  Peninsula  to  assist  Pope  in  front 
of  Washington,  Heintzelman's  corps  with  Hooker's 
division  was  one  of  the  first  to  reach  him  at  Warren's 
Junction.  Here,  on  Aug.  37th,  he  was  attacked  by 
Gen.  Ewell,  whom  he  repulsed  and  attacked  in  turn, 
driving  him  along  the  railroad,  and  compelling  him 
to  leave  his  dead,  many  of  his  wounded,  and  much 
of  his  baggage  in  the  Federal  hands.  This  rapid 
defeat  of  Ewell  saved  the  army  from  a  very  critical 
situation.  In  July,  Hooker  was  appointed  major- 
general,  and  when  the  army  was  reorganized  in 
September,  preparatory  to  the  Maryland  campaign, 
he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  1st  army 
corps.  On  the  14th  of  September  occurred  the  bat- 
tle of  South  Mountain,  when  Hooker,  as  a  corps 
commander,  added  still  more  to  his  laurels.  The 
attack  was  made  by  Gen.  Reno  early  in  the  morning, 
and  was  kept  up  for  seven  hours  under  a  heavy  fire, 
when  Hooker  came  up  with  his  corps,  and  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  formed  his  line  of  battle  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain.  The  passes  through  South 
Mountain  had  been  carried,  and  Hooker  attacked 
the  mountain  side  on  the  right  of  the  gap,  while 
Gen.  Reno  attacked  on  the  left ;  the  enemy  retreat- 
ing precipitately  before  this  terrible  onslaught. 
Three  days  later  occurred  the  battle  of  Antietam,  in 
which  Hooker  bore  a  most  important  part.  Lee's 
army  lay  behind  the  heights  which  line  the  western 
bank  of  Antietam  creek,  extending  from  near  its 
mouth,  where  it  enters  the  Potomac,  for  several  miles 
up.  McClellan's  plan  was  to  send  across  Hooker's 
corps  above,  supported  by  Mansfield,  Sumner,  and 
Franklin,  and  to  have  them  come  down  on  the  Con- 
federate left.  When  he  had  turned  it,  Burnside  was 
to  cross  on  a  stone  bridge  on  the  Federal  left,  and 
force  back  Lee's  right,  pushing  on  to  Sharpsburg, 
and  thus  getting  in  the  enemy's  rear,  and  preventing 
him  from  escaping  across  the  Potomac.  Hooker 
made  his  first  movement  on  Sept.  16th,  and  there 
was  some  artilleiy  firing  that  night.  Early  in  the 
morning  the  battle  of  Antietam  began.  A  terrific  at- 
tack was  made  by  the  enemy,  and  the  right  wing  of 
the  Federal  army,  under  Gen.  Sumner,  was  badly 
shattered.  Gen.  Hancock,  who  commanded  a  brigade 
in  Smith's  division,  pushed  forwai-d  in  support  of  the 
Federal  army,  and  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  force 
which  had  attacked  Sumner  with  such  determination. 
After  this  engagement  the  Federal  army  was  so 
firmly  established  on  that  part  of  the  field  that  the 
enemy  did  not  again  assail  it  with  infantry,  although 
it  suffered  considerably  from  artillery  fire  at  very 
short  range.  In  this  fight  Gen.  Hooker  was  shot  in 
the  foot,  but  remained  on  the  field  until  the  close  of 
the  engagement.  The  battle  of  Antietam  was  im- 
portant, since  it  arrested  Gen.  Lee's  march  of  inva- 
sion, and  compelled  him  to  retreat  across  the  Potomac 
into  Virginia.  Hooker  was  unable  to  take  the  field 
again  until  November,  when  he  superseded  Gen. 
Fitz  John  Porter  in  the  command  of  the  5th  corps  ; 
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on  Bumside's  assuming  the  chief  command,  Hooker 
was  assigned  to  the  centre  grand  division  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  comprising  the  3d  and  5th  corps. 
When  Burnside  commenced  his  movement  on  Fred 
ericlisburg.  Hooker  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  grand 
army.  He  Had  no  faith  in  the  promise  of  Burnside 's 
anticipated  surprise  of  Lee,  and  he  took  no  part  in 
the  great  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  which  proved  a 
frightful  mistake,  in  which  the  loss  of  the  Federal 
army  was  over  12,000  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 


Early  in  January,  1863,  the  divisions  of  Franklin 
and  Hooker  were  put  in  motion  in  two  parallel 
columns,  with  the  idea  of  moving  across  the  Rappa- 
hannock and  along  its  banks  six  miles  above  Fred- 
ericksburg. A  terrible  storm  of  rain  came  up  in  the 
night,  and  lasted  two  days,  converting  the  country 
into  a  continent  of  mud,  through  which  the  columns 
struggled  on  in  what  is  known  in  army  history  as 
the  "mud  march."  Finding  that  Lee  was  fully  in- 
formed of  his  grand  movement.  Gen.  Burnside  re- 
called the  army  to  its  quarters.  On  Jan.  26th  Burn- 
side was  relieved  of  the  command,  at  his  own 
request,  and  Gen.  Joseph  Hooker  was  appointed 
by  the  president  in  his  place.  The  result  of  this 
change  of  commanders  was  to  revive  in  the  army 
that  zeal  and  confidence,  which  had  certainly  been 
considerably  weakened  by  the  recent  disaster,  and 
the  feeling  of  doubt  generally  prevalent  concerning 
the  capacity  of  Gen.  Burnside.  After  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  command.  Gen.  Hooker  wisely  deter- 
mined not  to  attempt  any  large  operations  on  the 
impassable  roads  during  the  winter  season,  and  he 
spent  three  months  in  efforts  to  bring  the  army  into 
a  condition  of  eiBciency  after  the  demoralization 
produced  by  Bumside's  ill-starred  command.  He 
effected  a  number  of  improvements  in  the  organiza- 
tion :  such  as  abolishing  the  "  grand  divisions;" 
perfecting  the  several  departments  ;  consolidating 
the  cavalry  under  able  leaders,  and  improving  its 
efficiency ;  and  introducing  corps  badges,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  distinguishing  to  what  corps  a 
soldier  belonged,  and  forming  Vesprit  du  corps. 
Before  the  spring  campaign  opened  Hooker  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  120,000  infantry,  and  12,- 
000  well-appointed  cavalry.  The  Confederate  army 
numbered  scarcely  half  that  force;  two  divisions 
under  Longstreet  having  been  detached,  which  did 
not  rejoin  it  until  after  the  battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville.  Gen.  Hooker  now  formed  the  bold  plan  of 
marching  up  the  Rappahannock,  crossing  it  and  its 
tributary,  the  Rapidan,  turning  Lee's  flank  near 
Chancellorsville,  and  sweeping  liim  en  reverse.  His 
turning  column  was  put  iu  motion  Apr.  27,  1863, 
including  the  2d,  oth,  11th,  and  12th  corps.  The 
movement  resulted  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville, 
which  was  attended  by  great  loss  of  men,  and  re- 
sulted disastrously.  Bfooker  was  badly  defeated,  a 
fact  which  enabled  Lee  to  concentrate  a  heavy  force 
against  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  recross  the 
river,  narrowly  escaping  total  destruction.  It  was 
a  terrible  disaster,  and  what  made  it  worse  was,  that 
TV.— 12. 


on  Apr.  30th  Hooker  had  issued  the  following  boast- 
ful address  to  his  army  :  "  It  is  with  heartfelt  satis- 
faction that  the  general  commanding  announces  to 
the  army,  that  the  operations  of  the  last  three  days 
have  determined  that  our  enemy  must  ingloriously 
fly,  or  come  out  from  behind  their  defences,  and 
give  us  battle  on  our  own  gi-ound,  where  certain  de- 
struction awaits  them."  The  result  that  actually 
occurred  angered  the  whole  country.  Hooker  had 
declared  that  the  army  of  the  Potomac  had  failed  to 
take  Richmond  on  account  of  the  incompetency  of 
its  leaders,  and  he  had  so  conducted  himself  that 
there  was  no  sympathy  felt  for  him  in  his  defeat.' 
Lee  was  so  elated  with  the  knowledge  that  he  had 
defeated  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  with  half  its 
numbers,  that  he  formed  a  bold  plan  to  invade  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania.  He  moved  his  army  nearly 
150  miles  around  by  the  Shenandoah  valley  to  the' 
Potomac,  and  crossed  the  latter  near  Hagerstown. 
The  neglect  of  Hooker  to  stop  this  invasion  caused 
the  greatest  dissatisfaction,  and  at  Fredericksburg 
he  resigned  his  command,  and  Meade  was  appointed 
in  his  place.  His  failure  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  the  Potomac  had  been  complete,  but  it 
did  not  blind  the  administration  to  Hooker's  gi'eat 
merit  as  a  soldier.  He  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  11th  and  12th  corps,  and  was  sent  to  reinforce 
Rosecrans  at  Chattanooga.  It  was  understood  that 
as  a  division  or  corps  leader  Hooker  had  no  superior. 
Soon  after  Grant  assumed  command  at  Chattanooga, 
his  line  being  complete  from  the  northern  end  of 
Lookout  Mountain  to  the  northern  end  of  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  Hooker  made  his  splendid  attack  on  the 
former  position,  which  has  passed  into  history  as  the 
"battle  of  the  clouds."  Th;s  was  on  Nov.  24, 
1863.  All  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  the  battle 
raged  furiously,  the  scene  being  hidden  from  Grant 
and  Thomas  down  below  in  Chattanooga  by  the  low- 
hanging  clouds,  which  wrapped  the  contending 
armies  from  sight.  Suddenly  the  fog  lifted,  and  the 
whole  army  in  Chattanooga  were  witnesses  of  this 
strange  fight  among  the  clouds,  and  saw  the  enemy 
driven  from  his  works  upon  the  summit,  and  that 
the  mountain  stronghold  was  Hooker's.  Later 
Hooker  joined  in  the  pursuit  of  Bragg  from  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  and  pushed  on  until  the  demoralized 
army  of  the  Confederates  took  refuge  in  Dalton. 
When  Gen.  Sherman  organized  his  celebrated 
"march  to  the  sea"  by  the  invasion  of  Georgia, 
Hooker  remained  in  command  of  the  20lh  corps — 
which  was  the  consolidation  of  the  11th  and  12th 
corps — and  added  to  the  laurels  gained  at  Lookout 
Mountain  by  his  splendid  fighting  at  Resaca,  Dal- 


las, and  in  the  attack  on  Atlanta.  After  the  death  of 
McPherson,  who  commanded  the  army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, Hooker  expected  to  succeed  him,  but  was  dis- 
appointed. Sherman  did  not  altogether  like  Hooker, 
and  advised  the  president  to  appoint  Gen.  Oliver  O. 
Howard  to  the  vacant  post.  This  was  done,  and 
Hooker  asked  to  be  relieved  July  30th,  and  was  placed 
upon  waiting  orders  until  Sept.  28th.  He  was  re- 
membered, however,  and  his  services  respected. 
He  was  brevetted  a  major-general  in  the  regular 
army  under  date  of  March  13,  1865.  After  the  close 
of  the  war  Hooker  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
department  of  the  East,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  city.  In  August,  1866,  he  was  sept  to  Detroit, 
and  put  in  command  of  the  department  of  the  Lakes. 
Sept.  1,  1866,  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer 
service,  and  for  some  time  was  a  member  of  a  board 
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for  the  retirement  of  officers.  He  was  stricken  with 
paralysis,  hdwever,  and  being  incapacitated  for 
further  active  service,  he  was  retired  at  his  own  re- 
quest on  Oct.  15,  1868,  retaining  the  full  rank  of 
major-general.  For  the  remainder  of  his  life  Gen. 
Hooker  resided  in  New  York,  and  at  last  in  Garden 
city  (Long  Island),  N.  Y.,  where  his  remains  lie 
buried.  Hooker  was  a  valiant  and  able  soldiei'  and 
general.  As  has  been  already  said,  in  command  of 
a  division  or  corps  he  had  no  superior,  but  precisely 
as  Ncy  and  Murat  could  not  be  turned  into  Napole- 
ons by  placing  them  in  chief  command  of  an  army, 
so  Hooker  was  out  of  place  and  unsuccessful  when 
given  the  supreme  charge,  in  the  conduct  of  which 
so  many  other  experienced  officers  had  failed.  He 
died  in  Garden  city  Oct.  31,  1879. 

GIBBON,  John,  soldier,  was  born  near  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  on  Apr.  20, 1827.    His  parents  removed 
to  North  Carolina,  when  he  was  twelve  years  'old, 
and  he  was  appointed  to   the 
West  Point  military   academy 
from  that  state  in  1842.    He  was 
graduated  in  1847,  and  during 
the  Mexican  war  served  as  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  4th  artil- 
lery.    In  1848  and  1849  he  saw 
much  hard  service  in  the  cam- 
paign   against    the    Serainoles, 
whom   later   he   helped  to  re- 
move to  the  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.    In   September,  1850,  he 
was  made  a  first  lieutenant,  and 
from  1854  till  1859  was  an  in- 
structor at  West  Point.    In  1861 
he  was  stationed  in  Utah,  hold- 
n     /        y  .    ,  .         ing  the  rank  of  captain.      Or- 
~~~^:^l<rk^i,^   ^-t-'^%-t-<   dered  East  he  served  as  chief  of 
^y^  artillery  to  Gen.  McDowell  un- 

til May  3,  1862,  when  he  was 
made  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  was 
wounded  at  Fredericksburg,  while  commanding  a 
division,  and  received  another  wound  at  Gettysburg 
while  in  command  of  the  second  corps,  and  oppos- 
ing Pickett's  famous  charge.  During  the  winter  of 
1863-64  he  commanded  draft  stations  at  Cleveland 
and  Philadelphia.  He  was  made  a  major-general  of 
volunteers  in  the  spring  of  1864,  and  commanded 
the  2d  division  of  the  2d  corps  in  the  campaign  that 
began  in  the  Wilderness,  and  ended  at  Petersburg, 
acquitting  himself  with  especial  bravery  at  Spott- 
sylvania  and  Cold  Harbor.  In  January,  1865,  he 
took  command  of  the  24th  corps,  and  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  Gen.  Lee  to  Appomattox  Court- 
Housc.  In  July,  1866,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the 
36th  U,    S.  infantry,  and  in  1869  was  transferred 


to  the  7th  infantry.  He  command(id  tlie  district 
<A  Montana  for  several  years,  and  in  1876  led  the 
Yellow.stone  expedition  against  Sitliiig  Bull.  In 
1877  he  fought  the  Nez  Perces  at  Big  Hole  Pass, 
Mon.,  where  he  was  wounded.  In  July,  1885,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and 
assigned  to  the  command  of  tlie  department  of  the 
Columbia,  suppressing  with  promptness  and  energy 
the  anti-Cliinese  riots  there.  Later  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  department  of  the  Pacific  with  head- 
quarters at  San  Francisco.     His  career  as  a  soldier 


was,  throughout,  a  gallant,  honorable  and  meritorious 
one.  On  Apr.  30,  1891,  he  was  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  of  the  army  on  account  of  age. 

BIjANCHABD,  Albert  G.,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  1810,  where  he  received  his 
early  education,  and  was  subsequently  admitted  to 
West  Point,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1839  witli 
Robt.  E.  Lee  and  Joseph  E.  Johnston.  After  eleven 
years'  service  in  the  army  he  retired  in  1840  to  enter 
commercial  life,  and  settled  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
where  he  was  a  director  of  the  public  schools  from 
1843  to  1845.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war 
he  served  as  captain  of  Louisiana  volunteers  at  the 
battle  of  Monterey,  and  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  cast  his  fortunes 
with  the  South,  and  entered  the  Confederate  service 
as  colonel  of  the  1st  Louisiana  infantry  regiment. 
He  was  rapidly  promoted,  being  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral Sept.  1,  1861,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  ser- 
vices. His  brigade  was  composed  of  the  3d,  4th  and 
32d  Georgia  regiments  of  infantry,  the  3d  Alabama 
infantry, 'Sd  Louisiana  battalion  of  infantry  (Col. 
Williams's),  North  Carolina  battalion  of  infantry, 
Girardey's  Loiusiana  guard  of  artillery,  Grimes's 
Plymouth  artillery,  and  the  Sussex  cavalry  army  of 
northern  Virginia.  He  served  at  Bull  Run,  and  sub- 
sequently was  stationed  in  North  Carolina.  Gen. 
Blanchard  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one, 
dying  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  June  21,  1891. 

BEAUREGARD,  Pierre  Gustave  Toutant, 
soldier,  was  born  near  New  Orleans,  La. ,  May  28, 1818. 
He  came  of  distinguished  French  ancestors  on  both 
sides  of  the  family,  and  through 
bis  mother  was  a  descendant  of 
the  Duke  of  Modena  and  Reggio. 
He  was  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1838,  ranking  second  in 
his  class,  which  included  the  fu- 
ture generals,  Hardee  and  Sibley 
(Confederates),  and  Barry,  Nich- 
ols, Granger  and  McDowell  (Fed- 
erals). Pie  was  assigned  first  to 
the  artillery,  and  then  to  the  en- 
gineers, and  in  1838-39  acted  as 
assistant  in  the  construction  of 
Fort  Adams,  Newport.  In  1840- 
41  he  officiated  as  engineer  at 
Barataria  bay.  La.,  in  1841-44 
at  the  passes  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  in  1844-45  at  Fort  McHenry, 
Md.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
with  Mexico  in  1846  he  was  de- 
tailed for  the  construction  of  de 
fences  at  Tampico,  and  the  next  year  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  at  the  battles  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  Contreras  and  ChapultciJec,  and  'took  part  in 
the  operations  before  the  City  of  Mexico,  being  twice 
wounded  at  the  last  place.  After  that  he  was  bre- 
vetted  major,  and  reached  the  full  rank  of  captain 
of  engineers  March  3,  1853.  Subsequently  he  was 
engaged  on  the  fortifications  in  Mobile  harbor,  on 
the  Mississippi  river,  on  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  as 
constructing  engineer  of  the  custom-house  in  New 
Orleans.  When  the  civil  war  was  declared,  he  had 
just  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Mil- 
itary academy,  which  position  he  immediately  re- 
signi.'d  (Feb.  20,  1861),  to  offer  his  services  to  the 
Confederate  caiise.  He  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  defences  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  directed  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  Apr.  13,  1861,  which 
enderl  in  the  capitulation  of  Maj.  Robert  Anderson 
and  his  entire  garrison,  owing  largely  to  lack  of  am-^ 
munition  and  provisions.  According  to  official  re- 
ports, not  a  single  life  was  lest  on  either  side.  At 
the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July  21st,  he  was  practically 
in  command  of  the  Confederate  troops,  though  su- 
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perseded  by  Gen.  J.  E.  Johnston  at  the  last  moment. 
In  the  spring  of  1863  he  acted  as  second  in  command 
to  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston,  and  on  the  death  of  that 
officer  at  Shiloh  Apr.  6tli,  Beauregard  stepped  into 
the  breach  and  nearly  succeeded  in  vanquishing  the 
Federal  army.  Gen.  Grant,  however,  forced  him 
to  retreat  on  the  foUovring  day,  when  he  fell  back  in 
good  order  to  Corinth,  Miss.,  where  he  made  a  suc- 
cessful defence  until  May  29th,  and  then  evacuated  to 
retreat  southward,  after  destroying  all  stores.     Ill 


health  now  obliged  him  to  retire  from  the  field  for 
a  while,  but  in  August  he  was  promoted  general, 
C.  S.  A.,  and  assumed  command  at  Charleston  again, 
which  place  he  defended  against  the  formidable 
siege  operations  of  Adms.  Dupont  and  Dahlgren, 
during  a  period  extending  from  September,  1862,  un- 
til April,  1864.  In  May,  1864,  when  Grant  was 
gradually  surrounding  the  approaches  to  Richmond, 
Beauregard  promptly  came  to  the  succor  of  Lee, 
defeated  Butler  at  Drury's  Bluff,  and  held  Peters- 
burg against  the  Federal  advance.  In  October  iie 
commanded  the  military  division  of  the  West,  and 
participated  in  the  futile  attempt  to  resist  Sherman's 
march  through  Georgia,  surrendering  finally  to  that 
general  in  April,  1865.  After  peace  was  declared 
he  became  president  of  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson 
and  Mississippi  railroad,  adjutant-general  of  the  state, 
and  manager  of  the  Louisiana  state  lottery.  Gen. 
Beauregard  published:  "Principles  and  Maxims 
of  the  Art  of  War"  (Charleston,  1863),  and  "Report 
of  the  Defence  of  Charleston"  (Richmond,  1864). 
He  died  in  New  Orleans  of  heart  failure  Feb.  20, 
1893. 

ANDERSON,  Kobert,  soldier,  was  born  at 
"  Soldier's  Retreat, "  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  June  14, 
1805.  He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1825, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  3d  artillery  as  second  lieu- 
tenant. In  the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1832  he  was 
colonel  of  a  company  of  Illinois 
volunteers.  In  1835-37  he  was 
instructor  of  artillery  practice 
at  the  military  academy,  and 
afterward  took  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  Seminole  warfare, 
for  which  he  was  brevelted  cap- 
tain. Subsequently  he  became 
assistant  adjutant  -  general  to 
Gen.  Scott,  and  was  promoted 
captain  in  1841.  He  served  in 
the  Mexican  war,  and  in  1857 
was  appointed  major  of  the  1st 
artillery.  On  Nov.  20, 1860,  he 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Moultrie, 
S.  C. ,  but  withdrew  his  command 
to  Fort  Sumter  Dec.  86tli,  where 
he  was  soon  surrounded  by  the 
Confederate  forces.  On  Apr.  13, 
1861,  he  was  obliged  to  evacuate 
when  his  guns  could  no  longer 
be  worked  to  repel  the  fierce  bombardment  which 
lasted  aearly  thirty-six  hours.  In  recognition  of  his 
brave  stand  at  the  time.  President  Lincoln  appointed 
him  brigadier-general,  U.  S.  A.,  with  command  of 
the  department  of  Kentucky,  and  subsequently  of 


that  of  the  Cumberland.  His  health  began  to  fail 
toward  the  close  of  1861,  and  on  Oct.  27,  1863,  he 
was  retired  from  active  service.  Sixteen  months 
later  he  received  the  brevet  title  of  major-general. 
In  1869  he  sailed  for  Europe,  hoping  to  recuperate- 
his  lost  health  on  the  Riviera,  but  Providence  willed 
otherwise.  Gen.  Anderson  was  one  of  the  founders, 
of  the  Soldiers'  home  in  Washington,  which  now- 
shelters  about  2,000  .veterans  of  the  regular  army.. 
He  translated  and  adapted  from  the  French,  "In- 
structions for  Field  Artillery,  Horse  and  Foot "  (1840), 
and  "Evolutions  of  Pield  Batteries  "  (1860),  both  of 
which  have  been  used  by  the  war  department.  Gen. 
Anderson  died  in  Nice,  France,  Oct.  27,  1871. 

DYEB,  Alexander  Brydie,  soldier  and  ord- 
nance expert,  was  born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  10, 
1815.  He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1837,  and 
until  1846  performed  garrison  and  ordnance  duty  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  From  1846  until 
1848  he  was  chief  of  ordnance  to  the  army  operating 
in  New  Mexico,  taking  part  in  several  engagements, 
and  being  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Taos. 
For  his  services  during  the  Mexican  war  he  was 
brevetted  first  lieutenant  and  captain.  Subsequent- 
ly he  commanded  the  North  Carolina  arsenal  for 
several  years.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he- 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Springfield 
armory,  and  held  that  position  until  1864.  Here  his. 
services  proved  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  ordnance 
department,  and  among  other  things  he  invented  a 
projectile  for  cannon,  which  was  at  once  adopted 
by  the  government;  he  also  largely  increased  the 
manufacture  of  small  arms  for  the  army.  In  1864 
he  was  promoted  to  be  chief  of  ordnance,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  in  March,  1865,  he 
was  brevetted  major-general  "for  faithful,  meritor- 
ious and  distinguished  services."  He  held  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  of  ordnance  until  his  death,  and  during 
his  incumbency  increased  in  many  ways  tlie  ef- 
ficiency of  the  service.  He  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  May  20,  1874. 

MANSFIELD,  Joseph  King  Fenno,  soldier, 
was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  22,  1803. 
While  at  West  Point  he  acted  as  assistant  professor 
of  natural  philosophy  for  a  short  time,  and  was 
graduated  in  1822,  ranking  second  in  a  class  of  forty. 
He  was  assigned  to  the  engineer  corps,  and  for  the 
next  three  years  served  in  New  York  on  the  com- 
mittee assembled  for  the  planning  of  fortifications 
for  the  defence  of  the  harbors  and  coast  cities.  In 
1832  he  was  promoted  fii'st  lieutenant,  and  on  July 
7,  1828,  he  was  made  captain. 
After  serving  in  the  Mexican 
war  as  chief  engineer  under 
Gen.  Taylor,  he  received  the 
brevet  of  major  in  1846  for 
distinguished  services  in  the  de- 
fence of  Fort  Brown,  which  he 
had  built.  In  September  of 
the  same  year,  after  JMonterey, 
where  he  was  wounded  seven 
times,  he  was  brevetted  lieuten- 
ant-colonel for  gallant  conduct, 
and  in  1847,  after  Buena  Vista, 
for  like  services,  he  wou  the 
brevet  of  colonel.  InMay,1853, 
he  was  appointed  inspector- 
general  of  the  U.  S.  army,  and  .  ^  -c^ 
in  May,  1861,  he  was  commis-  > /^J?!!x^a-i»,*<ZL^ 
sioned  brigadier-general  of  vol-  ^^jr  '  a-**.*^^^^*" 
imteers  and  stationed  at  Wash-  /[/  " 
ington.  He  erected  earthworks 
on  the  heights  of  Arlington,  and  fortified  the  city  on 
every  side.  Subsequently  he  was  sent  to  Hatteras, 
Camp  Hamilton,  and  Newport  News.  After  taking 
pait  in  the  capture  of  Norfolk,  he  was  appointed 
military  governor  of  Suffolk,  Va.    Later  he  was  sum.- 
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moaed  to  Washington  to  attend  the  Bull  Run  court 
of  inquiry.  He  was  promoted  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers, "July  18,  1862,  and  commanded  the  corps 
■nhlch  was  formerly  under  Gen.  N.  P.  Bauks.  At 
the  battle  of  Antietam,  Sept.  18,  1862,  while  gal- 
lantly cheering  his  troops  to  a  charge,  he  fell  mor- 
tally wounded. 

MEADE,  Richard  Worsam,  naval  officer, 
was  born  iu  Cadiz,  Spain,  in  1807,  sou  of  Richard 
Worsam  Meade  and  brother  of  George  Gordon 
Meade,  the  soldier.  His  father,  born  in  Chester  co., 
Pa.,  June  23,  1778,  was  brought  up  in  the  counting 
house  of  his  father,  George  Jleade,  also  a  merchant. 
He  went  to  Spain  in  1803,  where  he  served  for  a 
number  of  years  as  navy  agent  for  the  United  States. 
He  became  involved  in  litigation  over  business  mat- 
ters, and  on  that  accoimt  was  imprisoned  in  Cadiz 
for  two  years.  By  the  treaty  of  Florida,  made  in 
1819  with  Spain,  the  latter  country  remitted  to  the 
United  States,  in  return  for  the  cession  of  Florida, 
tlie  payment  of  all  just  claims  of  American  citizens. 
The  Meade  case  had  become  famous  through  the 
many  attempts  made  to  collect  the  amount  of  his 
losses,  and  some  of  the  most  celebrated  lawyers,  in- 
cluding Weljster,  Clay  and  Choate,  were  retained, 
but  without  success.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
June  25,  1828.  The  son  was  appointed  midsliipman 
in  the  U.  S.  navy  in  April,  1826.  He  became  com- 
mander in  September,  1855;  in  1861  he  took  command 
_  of  the  receiving  ship  North  Caro- 
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in  July,  1863,  and  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  steam  sloop-of-war 
San  Jacinto,  which  was  lost  on 
one  of  the  Florida  reefs.  His 
son,  Richard  Worsam,  born  in 
New  York  city,  Oct.  9,  1837,  was 
graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  in  1856.  He  was  ap- 
pointed midshipman  in  October, 
1850,  and  became  a  lieutenant  in 
January,  1858,  and  lieutenant- 
commander  in  July,  1862.  He 
served  during  the  civil  war  on  the 
Mississippi  river  and  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  West  Gulf  block- 
ading squadrons.  He  cooperated 
with  Gen.  Sherman  in  break- 
ing up  the  guerilla  warfare  on 
the  Mississippi  river.  After  the  war  he  was  Sta- 
tioned at  the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  and 
acted  as  head  of  the  department  of  seamanship  and 
naval  tactics.  He  compiled  works  on  ' '  Boat  Exer- 
cise" and  "Naval  Construction,"  which  were  used 
in  the  course.  He  served  in  Alaska  during  1868-69. 
Iu  command  of  the  Narragansett  he  made  a  long 
crui.se  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  on  his  return,  in  1878, 
was  detailed  as  inspector  of  ordnance  at  the  New 
York  navy  yard.  He  was  promoted  to  captain  in 
March,  1880.  In  June,  1865,  he  was  married  to 
Rebecca,  daughter  of  Rear-Adm.  Paulding,  and 
had  one  son  and  four  daughters,  and  he  died  in 
Wasliington,  D.  C,  May  8, 1897.  Richard  Worsam 
Meade,  the  second,died  in  Washington,  June  25,1828. 
BAXTER,  Jedediah.  Hyde,  surgeon,  was  born 
at  Stafford,  Orange  co.,  Vt.,  May  11,  1837,  son  of 
Portus  and  Ellen  (Harris)  Baxter.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1859,  and  at  its 
medical  department  two  years  later.  On  June  26, 
1861,  he  entered  the  army  as  surgeon  of  the  12th 
Massachusetts  infantry,  and  on  April  4th  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  appointed  surgeon  of  U.  8.  volun- 
teers. He  served  during  the  civil  war,  was  brevetted 
lieutenant-colonel  on  March  18, and  colonel  on  March 
30,  1865,  for  faithful  services  in  the  recruitment  of 
the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  after  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  the  array,  July  20,  1867,  he 


was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  and  assistant 
medical  purveyor.  He  became  lieutenant-colonel 
and  chief  medical  purveyor  March  13, 1872,  and  was 
promoted  colonel  and  chief  medical  purveyor  June 
23,  1874.  Dr.  Baxter  was  appointed  surgeon-general 
of  the  U.  S.  army  on  Aug.  16,  1890,  holding  this 
office  during  the  few  remaining  months  of  his  life. 
He  was  also  a  graduate  of  the  law  department  of 
Columbian  University,  Washington,  D.  C,  which 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.in  1875, and 
was  a  member  of  various  medical  and  scientific  soci- 
eties. In  1875  he  published  ' '  Statistics,  Medical  and 
Anthropological,  of  the  Provost-Marshal  General's 
Bureau,  of  over  a  Million  Men  Examined."  Ho  was 
married,  March  9, 1876,  to  Florence  Tryon,  and  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  4,  1890. 

HARDING,  Chester,  artist,  was  born  at  Con- 
way, Franklin  co.,  Mass.,  Sept.  1,  1792.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  went  with  the  family  to  Caledonia, 
N.  Y.  Compelled  to  earn  a  subsistence,  he  subse- 
quently became  a  house  painter  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
where  he  followed  up  this  trade  for  a  year.  Influ- 
enced by  a  traveling  portrait  painter,  he  succeeded  in 
producing  a  crude  likeness  of  his  wife,  which  en- 
couraged him  to  make  portrait  painting  his  profes- 
sion. Having  made  several  other  portraits  at  Pitts- 
burg, he  went  to  Paris,  Ky.,  where,  in  six  months, 
he  painted  100  portraits  at  $25  each.  After  study- 
ing for  some  time  in  Philadelphia,  he  settled  in  St. 
Louis,  and  remained  there  until  August,  1823,  when 
he  went  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and 
painting.  In  1826  he  returned  to  Boston,  where  he 
won  much  popularity.  He  made  a  second  visit  to 
England  in  1843,  and  afterward  lived  alternately  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  in  St.  Louis,  or  in  some  of  the 
southern  cities.  Chester  Harding  attained  considera- 
ble celebrity,  and  painted  the  portraits  of  such  dis- 
tinguished persons  as  James  Madison,  James  Mon- 
roe, John  Quincj^  Adams,  John  Marshall,  Charles 
Carroll,  Henry  Clay,  Samuel  Rogers  and  the  dukes  of 
Norfolk,  Hamilton  and  Sussex.  A  portrait  of  Gen. 
William  T.  Sherman  was  his  last  work.  His  por- 
trait of  Daniel  Webster  is'  now  iu  the  possession  of 
the  Bar  Association  of  New  York,  and  that  of  John 
Randolph  is  in  the  Corcoran  gallery  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  It  is  said  that  his  personality,  which  was 
very  attractive,  had  much  to  do  with  his  popularity, 
for,  while  his  portraits  were  sometimes  excellent  as 
likenesses,  they  were  neither  accurate  in  drawing 
nor  fine  in  color.  He  wrote  "  My  Egotistography," 
which  was  never  published.  His  death  occurred  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  April  1,  1866. 

GOLDSBOBOTTGH,  Robert,  patriot,  was  born 
at  Cambridge,  Md.,  in  1733.  In  1760  he  was  grad- 
uated at  the  Philadelphia  College  (now  known  as 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania),  and  adopted  the 
profession  of  medicine.  In  1768  he  was  made  at- 
torney-general of  Maryland.  He  participated  ac- 
tively in  the  movements  which  led  up  to  the  revo- 
lution; was  a  delegate  from  Maryland  to  the  Conti- 
nental congress  from  1774  to  1775,  and  again  in  May, 
1776,  but  at  the  time  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  signed  he  was  home  on  a  sick  bed.  He 
died  in  the  town  of  his  birth,  Dec.  31,  1788. 

FINLEY,  Clement  Alexander,  surgeon,  was 
born  at  Newville,  Cumberland  co.,  Pa., May  11,1797, 
son  of  Maj.  Samuel  and  Mary  (Brown)  Finley,  and 
grandson  of  John  and  Martha  (Berkley)  Finley.  After 
being  educated  at  Dickinson  College,  Pennsylvania, 
Clement  Alexander  studied  medicine  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania  and  was  graduated  in  1818.  He 
became  surgeon's  mate,  1st  U.  8.  infantry,  on  Aug. 
10th  of  that  year;  was  promoted  assistant  surgeon  on 
June  1, 1821, and  surgeon,  with  the  rank  of  major,  on 
July  13,  1832.  Dunng  the  latter  year  he  was  on 
duty  as  medical  director  in  the  field  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois;  subsequently 
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served  with  the  pommands  that  established  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Fort  Gibson  and  Jefferson  barracks, 
and  in  1834^35  accompanied  Gen.  Henry  Dodge  on 
his  exploiting  expedition  to  the  Rocky  mountains.  He 
served  as  medical  director  in  the  Seminole  war  in 
Florida,  1836-43;  in  the  Mexican  war,  1846-47,  and 
also  spent  about  eight  years  on  the  frontier  of  Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana  and  Florida.  Dr.  Finley  filled 
the  ofllce  of  surgeon-general  of  the  army  from  May 
15, 1861,  to  April  14, 1862,  when  he  was  retired  from 
active  service  on  his  own  application,  and  on  March 
13,1865,received  the  brevet  of  brigadier-general.  He 
was  retired  with  the  full  retired  pay  of  a  brigadier- 
general  in  1876,  and  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  Sept. 
8,  1879. 

PATTERSON,  Thomas  H.,  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  May,  1820.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  as  acting  midshipman  in  April,  1836; 
was  made  midshipman  in  March,  1837,  and  until 
1840  served  on  the  Falmouth  of  the  Pacific 
squadron.  He  studied  at  the  naval  school  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1842,  and  was  promoted  to  be  passed 
midshipman  in  July  of  that  year,  master  in  October, 
1848,  and  lieutenant  in  June,  1849.  Five  of  the  fol- 
lowing twelve  years  he  spent  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  he 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Chocura, 
and  until  October,  1863,  as  senior  officer  of  the 
naval  forces  in  the  York  and  Pawunky  rivers,  co- 
operated effectively  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  commai^der  July  16,  1862, 
and  from  November,  1862,  until  June,  1865,  com- 
manded the  steamer  James  Adger,  of  the  South 
Atlantic  squadron.  While  thus  employed  he  took 
part  in  the  blockade  of  Wilmington  and  Charleston, 
aided  in  the  attack  and  capture  of  a  flying  battery 
near  Fort  Fisher,  Aug.  38,  1863,  and  in  November, 
1863,  captured  three  blockade  runners,  two  of  which 
were  loaded  with  arms  and  supplies  for  the  Con- 
federate army.  He  was  commissioned  captain  July 
26,  1866,  commodore  in  1871  and  rear-admiral 
in  1877.  He  was  stationed  at  the  Washington  navy 
yard  from  1867  until  1870;  was  president  of  the 
naval  board  of  examiners  in  1876  and  1877,  and  in 
1883  was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  Admiral  Pat- 
terson died  in  1888. 

LOVELli,  J'oseph,  physician,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Dec.  23,  1788,  son  of  James  Lovell,  the 
revolutionary  statesman  and  patriot.  He  received 
his  education  at  Harvard  University,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1807,  and  then  studied  medicine.  He 
was  appointed  surgeon  of  the  9th  U.  S.  infantry  on 
May  15,1812;  served  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  on 
June  30,  1814,  became  a  hospital  surgeon  there.  He 
was  made  surgeon-general  of  the  army  on  April  18, 
1818,  and  he  held  this  post  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  17,1836. 

WINSLOW,  John  Flack,  manufacturer  and 
railroad  president,  was  born  at  Bennington,  Vt., 
Nov.  5,  1810,  of  Puritan  descent.  He  was  educated 
in  private  schools  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  during 
1829-31  was  a  clerk  in  a  commercial  house  in 
New  York  city,  becoming  a  partner  in  its  branch 
establishment  in  New  Orleans,  La.  In  1831-33  he 
was  managing  agent  for  the  New  Jersey  Iron  Co., 
and  in  1833-37  he  was  a  manufacturer  of  pig-iron 
in  Bergen  and  Sussex  counties,  N.  J.  In  1837 
he  entered  into  a  partnership  with  Erastus  Corning, 
of  Albany,  which  lasted  thirty  years.  Under  various 
firm  names  they  operated  the  Albany  iron  works, 
the  Rensselaer  iron  works  and  others,  their  busi- 
ness being  among  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Wlnslow  visited  Europe  in 
1852  and  1864,  purchasing  on  his  second  trip  the 
right  to  manufacture  and  sell  Bessemer  steel  in  the 
United  States.  A  Bessemer  steel  plant  was  erected 
in  the  firm's  works  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  there  the 


first  steel  rails  for  railroads  made  in  the  United 
States  were  rolled  in  1867.  In  1861  Mr.  Winslow, 
with  John  A.  Griswold  (see  p.  43)  and  C.  S.  Bushnell, 
undertook  to  build  Capt.  John  Ericsson's  turret  ship 
Monitor  for  the  U.  S.  government.  This  was  done  at 
Greenpoint,  N.  Y.,  wTthin  the  100  days  allowed,  this 
novelty  in  naval  architecture  being  launched  Jan. 
30,  1862,  and  delivered  to  the  government  March  5, 
1863.  "The  building  was  done  at  great  pecuniary 
risk,  as  the  price  for  its  construction,  $275,000  was 
not  to  be  paid  until  it  had  been 
practically  demonstrated  that  the 
vessel  could  withstand  the  en- 
emy's fire  at  the  shortest  range. 
For  this  service  Messrs.  Winslow 
and  Griswold  were  pronounced 
"benefactors  of  their  country" 
by  a  vote  of  congress.  Mr.  Wins- 
low retired  from  active  business 
in  1867.  He  wais  president  in 
1863-67  of  the  board  of  trustees 
and  faculty  of  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  Troy, 
N.  Y. ,  and  in  1884  president  of 
the  Poughkeepsie  and  Eastern 
railway,  and  of  the  company  for 
building  the  railway  bridge  over 
the  Hudson  river  at  Poughkeep- 
sie, N.  Y.  In  1888  he  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the 
University  of  Vermont.  He  was  twice  married,  and 
was  survived  by  his  second  wife,  Harriet  Wickes,  ope 
daughter  and  an  adopted  son.  Mr.  Winslow  died  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  March  10,  1893.  , 

COCKE,  John  Hartwell,  soldier  and  reformer, 
was  horn  in  Surrey  county,  Va.,  Sept.  19, 1780,  son  of 
John  Hartwell  and  Elizabeth  (Kennon)  Cocke,  and 
great-grandson  of  Richard  Cocke,  who  came  to  Vir- 
ginia prior  to  1633,  and  settled  on  the  James  river  in 
Henrico  county.  He  was  prepared  for  college  and  en- 
tered at  William  and  Mary,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1798,  and  ten  years  later  he  removed 
from  Surrey  county  to  his  estate,  "Bremo,"  Flu- 
vanna county,  Va.  In  1812  and  1813  he  made  an  able 
defense  of  the  city  of  Richmond  as  general  com- 
manding the  Virginia  troops  at  Camp  Carter  and 
Camp  Holly,  on  the  Chickahominy.  Later,  he  be- 
came an  active  temperance  and  anti-slavery  advo- 
cate, and  served  as  vice-president  of  the  American 
Temperance  Society  and  of  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society.  He  was  also  an  active  promoter  of  the 
Bible  and  Tract  societies,  and  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  A-  B.  C.  F.  M.  He  also  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  board  of  visitors  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  appointed  in  .1816  by  the  executive  of  that 
state  to  found  the  institution.  He  was  married, 
Dec.  35,  1802,  to  Anne  Blaws,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Philip  Barraud,  of  Norfolk,  Va.  He  died  at 
"Bremo,"  Fluvanna  county,  Va.,  June 34,  1866. 

COCKE,  Philip  St.  George,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Fluvanna  county,  Va.,  April  17, 1809,  son  of  John 
Hartwell  and  Anne  Blaws  (Barraud)  Cocke.  He 
inherited  military  genius  from  his  father,  and  early 
determining  to  enter  the  army,  he  secured  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  West 
Point,  N.  Y.,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1832. 
He  served  with  the  2d  artillery  at  Huntsviile,  Ala., 
and  at  Charleston  during  the  nullification,  excite- 
ment in  1833-33,  and  was  made  adjutant  in  1833,  but 
resigned  April  1  the  following  year  to  manage  his 
planting  interests  in  Virginia  and  Mississippi.  As  a 
planter  he  adopted  the  best  methods  of  the  time,  and 
made  his  business  a  science.  From  1853-56  he  was 
president  of  the  Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society. 
In  the  civil  war  he  espoused  the  fortunes  of  his  state, 
was  made  a  brigadier-general  and  commanded  in  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
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Run.  Unable  to  sustain  the  hardships  of  active 
service  at  his  age,  he  returned  home  after  an  eight 
months'  campaign,  completely  broken  in  health,  and 
shot  himself  during  a  moment  of  temporary  insanity. 
He  died  Dec.  36,  1861. 

JOHNSON,  Bradley  Tyler,  lawyer  and  soldier, 
was  born  in  Frederick  City,  Md.,  Sept.  39,  1839. 
He  was  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1849,  receiving 
the  prize  in  mathematics;  studied  law  at  Harvard; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  North  Carolina  in  1851, 
and  was  elected  district  attorney  of  Frederick  county 
in  November.  He  was  demo- 
cratic candidate  for  state  comp- 
troller in  1857,  chairman  of  the 
democratic  state  central  com- 
mittee in  1859-60,  and  a  dele- 
gate to  the  National  democratic 
convention  at  Charleston  and 
Baltimore  in  1860,  from  which 
he  withdrew  with  a  majority 
of  the  Maryland  delegation, 
and  united  in  the  nomination 
of  Breckinridge  and  Lane. 
When  the  war  broke  out  he 
formed  a  company  at  his  own 
expense,  which  was  mustered 
into  the  service  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, Mr.  Johnson  himself 
acting  as  captain.  His  pro- 
motion thenceforth  was  rapid. 
On  June  16th  he  was  made 
major,  July  31st  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  March  18,  1863,  colonel.  He  took  part 
in  all  the  battles  of  Jackson's  valley  campaign, 
and  in  the  seven  days'  battles  around  Richmond. 
Owing  to  hard  service,  the  regiment  became  rapidly 
depleted  in  numbers,  and  in  August,  1863,  the  rem- 
nant was  mustered  out,  and  Col.  Johnson  was  then 
assigned  to  Jackson's  division.  On  June  38,  1864, 
he  was  commissioned  bi'igadier-general  of  cavalry. 
After  his  services  in  the  defeat  of  Dahlgren,  lie  was 
mentioned  in  a  general  order,  and  Gen.  Wade 
Hampton  presented  him  with  a  sabre.  In  Decem- 
bei',  1864,  Gen.  Johnson  was  assigned  to  post  duty 
at  Salisbury,  N.  C.  When  the  prisoners  under  his 
charge  were  near  starvation,  he  showed  the  depth 
of  his  humanity  by  stopping  a  train  bound  for  the 
army  of  northern  Virginia,  and  appropriating  the 
provisions  with  whicli  it  was  loaded,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  prisoners.  He  also  wished  to  carry  these 
same  prisoners  to  Goldsboro,  and  release  them 
on  parole.  After  the  war  Gen.  Johnson  settled 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
law.  In  1873  he  was  delegate  again  to  the  Na 
tional  democratic  convention  at  Baltimore;  in 
1875  he  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  senate,  serv 
mg  Qn  the  committees  on  finance  and  federal  re- 
lations. In  1879  he  removed  to  Baltimore,  and 
in  1883  published  an  "Examination  into  the 
Foundation  of  Maryland,  and  the  Maryland 
Act  Concerning  Religion."  In  1884  he  was  president 
of  the  electoral  college  of  Maryland. 

EMMONS,  George  Foster,  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  Clarendon,  Vt,,  Aug.  33,  1811.  He  was 
appointed  midshipman  in  April,  1888,  and,  after 
studying  at  the  Brooklyn  naval  school,  cruised 
in  the  ■\\''est  Indies  and  Mediterranean  until  1833. 
He  was  made  passed  midshipman  in  July,  1834,  and 
from  1838  until  1842  was  attached  to  the  Wilkes  sur- 
veying expedition.  He  was  commissioned  lieu- 
tenant in  February,  1841,  and,  after  the  sinking  of 
his  vessel,  the  Peacock,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colum 
bia  river  in  the  following  Jul}',  commanded  a  party 
that  surveyed  Oregon  and  northern  California.  He 
was  on  recruiting  duty  in  Baltimore  in  1843,  and 
then  until  1846  served  with  the  Brazilian  squadron. 
During  the  Mexican  war  he  was  an  officer  of  the 


frigate  Ohio,  and  participated  in  several  land  engage- 
ments in  California.  After  further  service  withtlie  Pa- 
cific and  Brazilian  squadrons,  he  was  made  com- 
mander in  January,  1856,  and  in  1861  was  a  member  of 
the  lighthouse  board.  In  1863  he  commanded  the  Hat- 
teras  of  the  West  gulf  squadron,  and  captured  Cedar 
Keys  and  Pass  Christian  and  some  twenty  prizes. 
Later  he  was  commander  successively  of  the  R.  R. 
Cuyler,  Monongahela,  and  Brooklyn.  He  was  com- 
missioned captain  in  February,  1863,  and  in  that 
year  acted  as  fleet  -  captain  under  Adm.  Dahlgren 
in  the  operations  against  Charleston.  Subsequently, 
and  until  the  close  of  the  war,  he  commanded  a 
blockading  division  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  aided  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Confederate  ram  Webb,  and 
thwarted  several  attempts  to  burn  the  shipping  at  New 
Orleans.  From  1866  until  1868  he  commanded  the 
steamer  Ossipee,  carried  the  first  U.  S.  commissioners 
to  Alaska,  and  hoisted  the  American  flag  over  that  ter- 
ritory. He  was  made  commodore  in  September, 
1868,  chosen  senior  member  of  the. ordnance  board 
in  1869,  and  appointed  chief  of  the  hydrographic 
office  in  1870.  He  was  created  rear-admiral  in  No- 
vember, 1872,  and  in  August,  1873,  was  placed  on 
the  retired  list.  He  was  the  author  of  '"The  Navy 
of  the  United  States,  from  1775  until  1858."  He  died 
in  Princeton,  N.  J. ,  July  2,  1884. 

COOK,  Philip,  soldier,  was  born  in  Twiggs 
county,  Ga.,  July  31,  1817.  He  sprang  from  a  sol- 
dierly and  distinguished  lineage.  His  great-grand- 
father Cooke  was  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Brunswick 
county,  Va.  His  grandfather,  John  Cook,  was  a  cap- 
tain in  Col.  Wm.  Washington's  cavalry  legion,  and 
married  Martha,  of  the  noted  revolutionarv  family  of 
Pearsons.  His  father,  Maj.  Philip  Cook,' 8th  U.  S. 
infantry,  who  was  stationed  at  Fort  Hawkins,  6a., 
about  1813,  wedded  the  gifted 
beauty,  Anna,  daughter  of  Maj. 
John  Wooten,  who  was  killed  at 
Fort  Wilkinson  in  1812.  Gen. 
Cook  was  graduated  from,  Ogle- 
thorpe university,  Ga.,  studied 
law,  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  began  practice  with  Zacli.  Har- 
mon in  Forsyth,  Ga.,  in  1841.  He 
bought  a  farm  in  Sumter  county 
in  1843,  settled  later  in  Lanier, 
and  removed  thence  to  Ogle- 
thorpe, to  practice  law  until  1869, 
when  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Americus,  living  there  until,  a  few 
years  ago,  he  made  his  home  on  a 
plantation  in  Lee  county.  He  was 
state  representative  in  1854,  and 
state  senator  in  1859,  1860,  and 
1863.  Enlisting  in  1861,  a  pri- 
vate in  the  4th  Georgia  infantry,  he  became  lieu- 
tenant, adjutant,  lieutenant -colonel,  colonel,  and 
brigadier.  After  the  war,  he  was  in  President 
Johnson's  reconstruction  Georgia  constitutional  con- 
vention ;  elected  national  representative  in  1865  to 
the  thirty-ninth  congress,  but  excluded  by  political 
disabilities,  and  in  1873,  1874,  1876,  1878,  and  1880 
to  the  forty -third,  forty-fourth,  forty-fifth,  forty-sixth, 
and  forty-seventh  congresses ;  appointed  Georgia 
Capitol  commissioner  in  1883,  and  in  1890  appointed 
and  then  elected  Georgia  secretary  of  state,  which 
position  he  now  holds.  Gen.  Cook  has  been  an  excel- 
lent lawyer,  heroic  general,  and  valuable  legislator, 
and  in  all  private  relations  a  model  citizen.  His  war 
career  was  signally  gallant  and  distinguished.  He 
won  by  in'repid  service  the  splendid  sobriquet  of 
"The  Old  War  Horse."  His  brave  conduct  carried 
him,  at  oneleap,from  adjutant  to  lieutenant-colonel. 
At  Malvern  Hill  he  was  badly  shot  through  the  body, 
and  again  at  Chancellorsville  was  so  desperately 
wounded  that  amputation  was  at  one  time  deemed 
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necessary,  and  after  four  months  he  went  to  the  state 
senate,  and  returned  to  service  on  crutches,  having  to 
be  assisted  for  mouths  into  the  saddle,  and  still  never 
missed  a  battle.  His  brigade,  with  the  sharpshooters 
of  his  division,  led  the  attack  on  Fort  Stedman,  and 
he  was  badly  wounded  after  his  men  had  taken  it, 
and  got  some  distance  into  the  Federal  lines;  when 
Petersburg  was  evacuated,  he  was  left  behind,  dis- 
abled, and  paroled  four  months  after  the  close  of  the 
war.  His  activity  is  even  now  somewhat  impaired 
from  his  wounds.  In  congress,  while  chairman  of 
the  important  committee  on  public  buildings,  the  an- 
nex to  the  National  museum  was  begun  and  com- 
pleted. By  special  act  of  congress  the  chairmen  of 
the  committees  on  public  buildings  and  grounds,  from 
both  houses,  together  with  the  architect  of  the  capi- 
tol,  were  appointed  commissioners  to  erect  the  annex 
to  the  National  museum.  Gen.  Cook  is  the  embodi- 
ment of  manly  courage,  combined  with  strong  com- 
mon sense.  He  married  in  1843  Miss  Sarah  Lump- 
kin, who  died  in  1859.  He  has  two  children — Philip 
Cook,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Lucy  Peel,  an  intellectual  and 
social  leader  in  Atlanta. 

BABNARD,  John  Gross,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Sheffield,  Mass.,  May  19,  1815.  He  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1833,  standing  second  in  a  class 
of  forty-three  members.  He  became  brevet  second 
lieutenant  of  the  engineer  corps  and  was  sent  to  the 
gulf  coast,  where  he  was  engaged  on  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Pensacola  and  New  Orleans,  and  various 
harbor  improvements.  When  the  Mexican  war  broke 
out,  he  had  reached  the  grade  of  captain  of  engin- 
eers, and  was  immediately  called  upon  to  superintend 
the  defences  of  Tampico.  On  May  30,  1848,  he  was 
brevetted  major.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  Tehuantepec  railroad  survey  commis- 
sion. In  1852  he  surveyed  the  mouths  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. He  was  superintendent  of  the  West  Point 
military  academy,  1855-56,  and  was  then  placed  in 
charge  of  the  fortifications  of  New  York  harbor.  On 
Dec.  13,  1858,  he  was  promoted  major  of  engineers. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was  appointed 
chief  engineer  to  Gen.  McDowell  in  the  first  Bull 
Run  campaign,  and  then  acted  in  the  same  capacity 
to  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  with  the  I'ank  of  briga- 
dier-general. He  was  made  chief  engineer  of  the 
defences  of  Washington,  and  was  promoted  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  engineers  March  31,  1863.  In  .Jan- 
uaiy,  1864,  he  served  on  Gen.  Grant's  staff  as  chief 
engineer.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  made  bre- 
vet major-general,  U.  S.  A.,  "for  gallant  and  mer- 
itorious services  in  the  field,"  and  was  promoted 
colonel  of  the  corps  of  engineers  Dec.  28,  1865.  Sub- 
sequently lie  became  a  member  of  the  joint  board 
of  army  and  navy  oflicers  on  harbor  defences,  torpe- 
does, etc. ,  served  as  senior  member  of  the  board  of 
engineers  for  permanent  fortifications,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lighthouse  board  until  his  retirement  in 
1881.  Gen.  Barnard  was  not  only  a  brave  soldier, 
but,  like  his  distinguished  brother,  the  late  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  college,  an  eminent  author  in  his 
especial  field.  His  works  include:  ."Survey  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec"  (1853);  "Phenomena  of 
the  Gyroscope"  (1858);  "Dangers  and  Defences  of 
New  York"  (1859);  "Reports  of  the  Engineer  and 
Artillery  Operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  " 
(1863),  and  various  scientific  papers.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  incorporators  of  the  National  academy 
of  sciences,  established  by  act  of  congress  March  3, 
1863.  The  degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  upon  liim 
by  the  University  of  Alabama  in  1838,  and  that  of 
LL.D.  by  Yale  in  1864.  Gen.  Barnard  died  in  De- 
troit, Mich.,  May  14,  1882. 

STJMNEB,  Edwin  Vose,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Boston  Jan.  30,  1797.  He  was  educated  at  Milton 
academy,  Mass. ;  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  tlie 
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2d  infantry  in  March,  1819,  and  served  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war  ;  became  a  captain  of  the  2d  dragoons 
in  1833  ;  was  for  some  years  on  the  Indian  frontier  ; 
took  command  of  the  school  of  cavalry  practice  at 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1838,  and  was  commissioned  major 
in  1846.  In  April,  1847,  he  led  the  noted  cavalry 
charge  at  Cerro  Gordo  ;  was  wounded,  and  brevet- 
ted lieutenant-colonel.  At  Contreras  and  Churubusco 
he  commanded  the  reserves,  and  at  Molino  del  Rey 
checked  the  attack  of  5,000  Mexican  lancers,  and 
won  the  brevet  of  colonel.  In  July,  1848,  he  was 
commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  1st  dragoons. 
He  commanded  the  department 
of  New  Mexico,  1851-53,  and 
then  was  sent  to  Europe  for 
professional  investigations.  He 
became  colonel  of  the  1st  cav- 
alry in  1855,  and  in  1856  had 
command  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  where  he  did  good  ser- 
vice ;  led  a  successful  expedi- 
tion against  the  Cheyennes  in 
July,  1857,  and  in  1858  com- 
manded the  department  of  the 
West.  In  February,  1861,  he 
had  charge  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  es- 
cort from  Springfield  to  Wash- 
ington— a  task  of  some  delicacy 
and  danger.  In  March  he  was 
promoted  brigadier-general,  and 
sent  to  the  Pacific  to  supersede 
A.  S.  Johnston.  Early  in  1862 
he  was  set  over  the  1st  corps  of  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac; here  he  rendered  distinguished  services.  He 
commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  siege  of  "Yorktown ; 
was  engaged  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Chickahominy, 
and  twice  wounded;  was  brevetted  major-general 
for  services  before  Richmond,  and  received  that 
rank  in  the  volunteers  July  11,  1863.  On  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  army  he  was  assigned  to  the  3d  corps, 
and  soon  after  wounded  at  Antietam.  In  charge  of 
the  right  grand  division  under  Burnside,  he  crossed 
the  river  at  Fredericksburg  against  his  judgment, 
summoned  the  town  to  surrender,  and  made  the  at- 
tack on  Marye's  Heights  Dec.  13, 1863.  Relieved  at 
his  own  request,  Jan.  28, 
1863,  on  Hooker's  appoint- 
ment to  the  chief  command  ■ 
he  was  presently  ordered  to 
the  department  of  the  Mis- 
souri, but  on  his  way  thither 
died  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
March  31,  1863,  expressing 
his  loyal  patriotism  with  his 
last  breath.  "He  was  a  grand  soldier,  full  of  honor 
and  gallantry,  "and  probably  the  oldest  man  to  fill 
with  entire  efficiency  so  conspicuous  a  military  posi- 
tion during  the  civil  war. 

CREIGHTON,  Johnston  Blakeley,  U.  8. 
naval  officer,  was  born  in  Rhode  Island  Nov.  13, 
1822.  Entering  the  navy  as  midshipman  Feb.  10, 
1838,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  Oct.  9,  1853. 
During  the  civil  war  he  was  assigned  to  active  ser- 
vice in  the  South  Atlantic  blockading  squadron, 
commanding  the  steamer  Ottawa  in  1863.  He  was 
commissioned  commander  Sept.  33,  1863,  and  sent 
on  special  duty  in  1863.  In  1863-64  he  commanded 
the  steamer  Mahaska,  and  took  part  ^\'ith  great 
bravery  in  the  bombardment  of  Forts  Wagner  and 
Gi'cgg  in  August,  1863.  He  was  then  transferred  to 
the  Mingo,  retaining  his  command  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  On  Nov.  86,  1868,  he  was  commissioned 
captain,  and  was  made  commodore  Nov.  9,  1874. 
In  1879  he  commanded  at  the  Norfolk  navy  yard, 
and  was  retired  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  Nov.  13,  1883. 
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FOOTE,  John  Howard,  musical  expert,  was 
bom  in  Oanton  (formerly  West  Simsbury),  Conn., 
Nov.  11,  1833.  He  is  descended  in  the  eighth  gener- 
ation from  Nathaniel  Foote,  who  came  from  England 
in  1633  and  settled  in  AVethersfleld,  Conn.,  in  1636. 
His  grandfather,  John  Foote,  Jr.,  served  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution.  His  paternal  grandmother  was 
the  daughter  of  Capt.  Benjamin  Mills  of  West  Sims- 
bury,  also  a  distinguished  offlcer  of 
the  revolution,  a  descendant  of  Simon 
of  Windsor  (1639).  Mr.  Foote's  moth- 
er was  Laura  Humphreys,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  Geo.  Humphreys,  who 
served  in  the  war  of  the  revolution 
and  in  the  war  of  1812;  he  was  the 
son  of  Capt.  Ezekiel  Humphreys,  an 
offlcer  of  the  revolution,  and  a  direct 
descendant  of  Samuel  Humphreys 
of  Simsbury,  son  of  Michael,  the  an- 
cestor who  settled  in  Windsor,  Conn. , 
in  1657.  The  great-grandfather  of 
Mr.  Foote  settled  in  West  Sims- 
bury (now  Canton)  about  1752, 
where  he  died  in  1812.  His  tomb- 
stone contains  the  following  epi- 
taph :  ' '  How  blessings  brighten  as 
they  take  their  flight."  John  How- 
ard received  a  good  academic  education,  and  after- 
ward learned  the  art  of  clock-making  in  one  of 
the  large  factories  in  Bristol,  Conn.  He  was  gifted 
by  nature  with  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  and 
soon  mastered  the  intricacies  of  the  trade.  He  after- 
ward found  employment  in  the  extensive  machine 
works  of  Woodruff  &  Beach  at  Hartford,  Conn., 
as  a  journeyman  machinist.  He  continued  until  the 
a\Uumn  of  1851,  and  in  January,  1852,  went  to  New 
York  city,  where  he  was  employed  for  about  two  years 
as  clerk  in  a  hardware  store.  In  December,  1853,  he 
entered  the  employ  of  Robe  &  Leavitt,  importers  of 
musical  instruments.  He  was  a  born  musician,  and 
learned  to  play  when  a  mere  lad  of  seven  years  ;  this, 
added  to  his  practical  knowledge  of  mechanics,  en- 
abled him  to  readily  adapt  himself  to  his  new  occu- 
pation, and  lie  soon  became  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  various  instruments,  and  a  recognized  expert  in 
the  trade.  This  firm,  established  in  1835,  was  not 
the  oldest  in  the  trade,  but  recognized  as  the  repre- 
sentative house  in  this  line  in  America.  Mr.  Foote 
continued  his  connection  with  them  until  their  retire- 
ment in  1863,  when  he  bought  out  their  interest  and 
became  their  .successor.  He  enlarged  and  developed 
the  business  greatly,  and  in  1868  established  a  branch 
house  in  Chicago,  under  the  management  of  his 
brother,  since  deceased,  and  now  in  cliarge  of  the 
latter's  son.  The  business  of  the  house  extends  to 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  to  every  part  of 
the  globe, and  includes  every  variety  of  brass" stringed 
and  other  instruments,  some  of  the  best  makers  in 
Europe  having  made  ]Mr.  Foote  their  sole  representa- 
tive in  America.  In  1888  Mr.  Foote  was  invited  by 
the  directors  and  managers  of  the  United  States  na- 
tional museum,  attached  to  the  Smithsonian  institu- 
tion in  Washington,  D.  C,  to  make  a  permanent  ex- 
hibit of  musical  instruments,  showing  the  progress 
in  this  line  during  the  past  century.  He  accepted 
the  invitation,  and  donated  everything  connected 
with  the  exhibit,  thus  making  it  perpetual,  being  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  admitted  to  the  National  muse- 
um. In  1890  Mr.  Foote  presented  to  congress  a 
"Plea  for  Uniform  or  Specified  Duties  on  Behalf  of 
the  Manufacturers  and  Importers  of  Musical  Instru- 
ments, with  an  Argument  and  a  Series  of  Tables  Il- 
lustrating the  Proposed  Rates  of  Duty,  under  the 
House  Bill  9416,  and  the  Senate  Bill  now  under  Dis- 
cussion, as  Compared  with  Existing  and  Foimer 
Rates  of  Duty."  The  arguments  presented  by  Mr. 
Foote  were  the  result  of  many  years  of  experience, 


and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  materials  that 
enter  into  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments. 
He  was  not  successful  in  his  eflforts,  as  the  senate 
committee  on  finance  had  determined  on  a  certain 
course  of  action,  and  declined  to  make  any  change. 
In  early  life  Mr.  Foote  displayed  considerable  poetic 
and  literary  talent,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor 
of  poems  to  the  "Journal  of  Commerce,"  the 
New  York  "Evening  Post,"  and  other  papers.  He 
wrote  under  the  nom-de-plume  of  "Pearlfisher." 
Since  1873  Mr.  Foote  has  spent  his  summers  in  Can- 
ton (formerly  West  Simsbury),  where  he  erected  a 
large  and  elegant  house  with  all  the  modern  improve- 
ments, on  the  property  which  has  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Foote  family  for  240  years.  The  place,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  "  Bel- Air,"  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  that  pari  of  the  country.  In  1884  he  assist- 
ed in  organizing  the  Farmington  valley  agricultural 
corporation,  of  Canton,  Conn.,  of  which  he  has  since 
been  annually  elected  president.  Mr.  Foote  is  a  man 
of  strong  and  decided  convictions,  firm  in  his  adher- 
ence to  his  opinions,  amounting  almost  to  obstinacy, 
characteristics  peculiar  to  the  Foote  family,  and  ex- 
emplified in  a  marked  degree  in  Adm.  Foote  of 
the  United  States  navy,  during  the  civil  war.  He  is 
nevertheless  kind  and  pleasing  in  his  manners,  and 
a  man  of  large-hearted  liberality,  a  notable  instance 
of  which  was  shown  in  the  repairing  and  remodeling 
of  the  old  church  at  Canton  Centre,  to  which  he  was 
not  only  the  principal  contributor,  but  the  virtual 
architect,  designer  and  builder  as  well,  devoting  over 
three  months  of  his  time  during  the  summer  of  1874. 

ANDREWS,  Garnett,  lawyer,  was  born  at 
Washington,  Wilkes  county,  Ga.,  May  15,  1837,  the 
son  of  Judge  Garnelt  Andrews,  lawyer  and  cotton- 
planter,  and  of  his  wife,  Annulet  Ball  of  Savannah, 
Ga.  Mr.  Andrews  was  educated  at  the  Universitjr 
of  Georgia,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  The  civil 
war  breaking  out  almost  immediately,  he  entered 
the  military  service  of  his  native  state  as  second 
lieutenant  of  the  1st  Georgia  regulars,  at  Savannah, 
in  February,  1861,  and  in  the  following  June  entered 
the  Confederate  army.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Confederate  forces  under  Gen.  Garnett  at  Rich 
Mountain,  W.  Va.,  Lieut.  Andrews  was  detailed  by 
Gen.  Henry  R.  Jackson  as  acting  assistant  adjutant- 
general,  and  as  chief-of-stafE  did  most  of  the  stafE 
work  of  reorganiziug-the  broken 
army.  In  1863,  by  special  de- 
tail from  the  war  department  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  he  organized 
and  mustered  into  service  the 
corps  of  local  defence  troops  of 
4,000  men,  to  whose  command 
Gen.  Cu.stis  Lee  was  assigned, 
This  coips  was  frequently  al- 
most the  only  garrison  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  and  successfully  re- 
pelled the  famous  raids  of  Gen. 
Kilpatrick  and  Col.  Da,hlgren. 
He  was  jiromoted  through  suc- 
cessive grades  to  be  lieutenant- 
colonel  commanding  the  8th 
battalion  Confederate  infantry. 
With  this  command  of  600  men 
Col.  Andrews  fought  Stone- 
man's  division  at  Salisbuiy, 
N.  C,  on  Apr.  12,  1865,  three  days  after  Gen.  Lee's 
surrender  at  Appomattox.  Col.  Andrews  was  dan- 
gerously wounded  by  sword  and  gun,  but  his  resist- 
ance kept  open  the  only  railroad  line  remaining  to 
the  Confederates  long  enough  to  permit  the  passage 
south  of  Mr.  Davis  and  his  cabinet.  He  did  faithful 
service  during  the  entire  war,  and  participated  in 
nearly  all  the  famous  battles  fought  in  Virginia.  In 
the  autumn  of  1865  Col.  Andrews  settled  in  Missis- 
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sippi,  and  in  1867  he  was  married  to  Rosalie 
Champe,  daughter  of  Col.  Andrew  Beirne,  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1880, 
and  in  1883  removed  to  Chattanooga,  Teun.,  where 
he  has  since  remained,  practicing  his  profession.  He 
is  a  stanch  Democrat,  and  in  1891  was  elected 
mayor.  He  is  the  author  of  "Andrews's  Digest  of 
the  Laws  of  Mississippi. " 

DOtTBIiEDAY,  Ulysses  Freeman,  congress- 
man, was  born  in  Otsego  county,  N.  Y. ,  Dec.  15, 1793 
His  father  fought  at  Bunker  Hill  and  Stony  Poiot  and 
was  imprisoned  in  the  ship  Jersey.  The  son  did  mili- 
tary service  at  Sacket  Harbor  duiiug  the  revolution. 
He  began  active  life  as  a  journeyman  printer  in 
1809,  and  followed  that  business  in  Albany,  Utica 
and  Ballston  Spa,  N.  Y.,  where  he  established  a 
newspaper.  For  twenty  years  he  edited  a  journal 
in  the  city  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.  He  was  elected  a  rep- 
resentative to  congress  in  1831,  and  was  again 
elected  in  1835.  In  1846  he  settled  in  the  oily  of 
New  York,  and  became  well  known  as  a  bookseller. 
His  son,  Ulysses  (1824-87),  served  in  the  civil  war  as 
colonel  of  the  45th  colored  troops,  and  commanded 
a  brigade  at  the  battle  of  Five  Forks,  being  brevetted 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  March  11,  1865,  for 
gallantry  there.  He  was  a  broker  in  New  York  for 
many  years.  Ulysses  F.  Doubleday  died  in  Belvi- 
dere,  111.,  March  11,  1866. 

DOTTBLEDAT,  Abner,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  co.,  N.  Y.,  June  26, 1819,  son 
pf  Ulysses  Freeman  and  Hester  Doubleday.  He  re- 
ceived a  private  school  educa- 
tion, and  was  graduated  at  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy,  West 
Point,  in  1843,  being  commis- 
sioned as  brevet  second  lieutenant 
in  the  8d  U.  S.  Artillery.  On 
Feb.  24,  1845,  he  was  promoted 
to  second  lieutenant  of  1st  U.  S. 
artillery,  with  which  he  served 
during  the  Mexican  war,  being 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Monterey 
and  in  operations  connected  with 
Buena  Vista.  He  was  promoted 
to  first  lieutenant  March  3,  1847. 
In  1852  he  served  on  a  committee 
commissioned  by  the  U.  S.  sen- 
ate to  investigate  the  claims  of 
George  A.  Gardiner  and  one 
Mears,  for  the  destruction  of 
some  silver  mines  in  Mexico 
and  found  them  to  be  ficti- 
tious. In  1854  and  1855  he  was  engaged  against 
the  Apache  Indians,  and  from  1856  to  1858  against 
the  Florida  Indians.  He  was  second  in  com- 
mand at  Fort  Sumter,  and  aimed  the  first  gun 
fired  in  its  defense,  April  13,  1861.  On  May  14, 
1861,  he  was  made  major  of  the  17th  U.  S.  infantry, 
and  went  into  active  service  with  Gen.  Patterson's 
campaign  column  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 
On  August  30,  1861,  he  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  artillery  defenses  of  Washington, 
and  Feb.  3,  1862,  all  the  defences  there,  being 
appointed  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  In  the 
following  May  he  joined  McDowell's  column  at 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  and  Aug.  10th  reinforced  the 
Federal  troops  fighting  at  Cedar  mountain.  He 
withdrew  Aug.  19th,  with  the  remainder  of  Pope's 
army,  to  hold  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock  against 
the  advance  of  the  Confederates  under  Gen.  Lee, 
and  conducted  heavy  artillery  fighting  from  August 
21st  to  August  26th,  inclusive,  on  the  latter  date 
driving  the  enemy  across  the  river,  and  two  days 
later  fighting  the  battle  of  Gainesville  with  Stone- 
wall Jackson's  advance,  which  was  checked.  Gen. 
Doubleday  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Manassas — 
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second  Bull  Run— Aug.  29  and  30,  1862,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  Hatch's  division  on  the 
latter  day.  He  commanded  a  division  in  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  Sept.  16,  1862-July  1,  1863.  At 
Antietam  he  held  the  extreme  right  and  opened  the 
battle,  in  which  he  lost  heavily,  but  captured  six 
flags.  For  his  gallantry  in  this  action  he  was  made 
brevet  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  regular  army.  On 
Nov.  29,  1862.  he  was  appointed  a  major-general  of 
volunteers.  He  was  present  with  his  division  at  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Dec.  12-13,  1862,  and  held 
the  right  of  the  line.  He  was  sent  with  two  regi- 
ments to  attack  the  enemy  at  Port  Conway  in  the 
lower  Rappahannock,  and  thus  facilitate  the  cross- 
ing of  Gen.  Hooker's  army  alone,  April  20-21,  1863. 
On  July  1st  he  was  sent  to  Gettysburg  by  Gen. 
Reynolds  to  reinforce  Buford's  calvary,  which  was 
holding  a  ridge  west  of  the  town,  and  for  five  hours 
contended  with  Ewell's  and  Hill's  troops,  being 
finally  forced  back  to  Cemetery  ridge,  south  of 
Gettysburg,  after  capturing  Archer's  brigade,  the 
greater  part  of  Davis'  brigade  and  almost  annihilat- 
ing Iverson's  brigade.  On  the  3d  he  retook  six 
guns  captured  by  the  Confederates,  and  on  the  third 
day  of  the  battle  Gen.  Pickett's  charge  struck  Gen. 
Webb's  division  on  the  right  of  Doubleday's  com- 
mand. In  advancing  the  charging  column  exposed 
their  right  flank,  and  Gen.  Doubleday's  front  line 
struck  the  vulnerable  point  and  disordered  the 
enemy's  advance  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were 
easily  repulsed.  Two  of  his  regiments  completed 
the  rout  of  Gen.  Pickett's  force.  He  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  a  division  guarding  Washington, 
and  on  Aug.  24,  1865,  he  was  mustered  ouj;  of  volun- 
teer service  and  assumed  his  position  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  regular  army.  From  May,  1866,  until 
November,  1867,  he  was  in  command  of  the  post  at 
Galveston,  Tex.  In  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
he  was  assigned  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  34th  V.  S.  in- 
fantry, and  was  on  duty  at  Fort  McKavett,  Tex., 
defending  the  frontier  against  Indian  incursions  un- 
til the  summer  of  1872;  he  was  retired  Dec.  11,  1873. 
Gen.  Doubleday  was  an  able  engineer,  and  in  1870 
obtained  a  charter  in  San  Francisco  for  the  first 
cable  railway  ever  built.  He  published  ' '  Remi- 
niscences of  Forts  Sum.ter  and  Moultrie  in  1860-61"; 
"  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg  "  (1882) ;  a  pam- 
phlet with  maps,  "  Gettysburg  Made  Plain,"  and 
articles  in  periodicals  on  army  matters,  water  sup- 
ply for  cities  and  other  topics.  He  was  married  in 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  in  January,  1853,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Robert  Hewitt,  a  lawyer,  of  Baltimore. 
He  died  at  his  home  near  Morristown,  N.  J.,  Jan. 
26,  1893. 

BBODEBICK,  David  Colbreth,  senator,  was 
born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  4, 1820.  His  father, 
who  had  emigrated  from  Ireland,  was  employed  in 
cutting  stone  for  the  capitol.  In  1833  he  was  taken 
to  New  York  city  by  his  parents,  and  there  received 
a  public  school  education.  During  his  youth  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  stone-cutter.  For  many  years  he 
was  foreman  of  a  fire-engine  company  in  New  York 
city,  during  which  period  he  was  an  active  politician. 
In  1846  he  was  defeated  as  a  Democratic  candidate 
for  congress  from  New  York.  In  1849  he  removed 
to  California,  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  smelt- 
ing and  assaying  gold,  and  in  the  same  year  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  drafted  the  con- 
stitution of  that  slate.  In  1850-51  he  served  in  the 
California  senate,  and  was  president  of  that  body  in 
the  latter  year.  He  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  in  con- 
gress from  California  in  1856,  for  the  long  term,  taking 
his  seat  during  the  second  session  of  the  34th  congress. 
He  was  eminent  as  a  debater,  opposed  the  admission 
of  Kansas  as  a  state  under  the  Lecompton  constitu- 
tion, and  in  1858  became  separated  from  the  Demo- 
cratic party  on  the  slavery  question.     He  died  at  San 
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Francisco,  Cal.,  Sept.  16,  1859,  from  a  wound  re- 
ceived in  a  duel  fought  with  David  S.  Terry,  chief- 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  that  state,  on  the  13th 
of  the  same  mouth.  He  was  the  first  member  of  the 
U.  8.  senate  ever  killed  ia  a  duel. 

IiAWSON,  Thomas,  surgeon,  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, Aug.  29,  1789,  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Rob- 
inson) Lawson,  aud  grandson  of  Col.  Anthony  and 
Mary  (Calvert)  Lawson.  His  first  American  ances- 
tor was  Thomas  Lawson,  who,  at  an  early  date,  emi- 
grated to  America  and  settled  in  Virginia.  Thomas 
Lawson  studied  medicine,  and  on  March  1,  1809,  en- 
tered the  U.  S.  navy  as  surgeon's  mate,  and  resigned 
on  being  appointed  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  army, 
Feb.  11,  1811.  He  was  transferred  to  the  7th  infan- 
try. May  17, 1815,  and  on  Sept.  7th  of  the  following 
year  was  appointed  surgeon  in  the  6th  Infantry.  He 
was  promoted  major,  June  1,  1831;  was  lieutenant- 
colonel  during  the  Florida  war  in  1837-38,  and  on 
Feb.  1,  1837,  was  appointed  surgeon-general  of  the 
army,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  his  commission  to 
date  from  Nov.  30,  1836.  In  this  post  he  remained 
until  his  death.  He  received  the  brevet  of  brigadier- 
general  on  March  3,1849,  "  for  meritorious  conduct " 
as  chief  medical  officer  of  the  U.  8.  forces  in  the 
Mexican  war,  and  was  ranked  as  such  from  May  30, 
1848.  Gen.  Thomas  Lawson  has  published  a  "Re- 
port on  Sickness  and  Mortality,  U.  S.  Army,  1819- 
1839  "  (1840);  "  Meteorological  Register,  1826-1830  " 
(1830),  and  "Appendix  for  1822-1835  "  (1840).  He 
was  unmarried,  and  died  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  May  14, 
1861. 

NICHOLS,  Edward  Tatchaln,  naval  officer, 
was  born  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  March  1,  1823.  He  was 
appointed  midshipman  in  December,  1836,  became 
passed  midshipman  in  July,  1842,  and  was  commis- 
sioned as  lieutenant  iu  March,  1850.  He  served 
with  the  Mediterranean  squadron  from  1858  until 
1856,  and  with  the  home  squadron  from  1858  until 
1860.  In  1861  and  1863  he  commanded  the  gunboat 
Winona  of  the  West  Gulf  squadron.  The  Wi- 
nona was  in  the  third  division  of  Farragut's  fleet 
that  attacked  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  April  34, 
1863,  and,  having  become  entangled  in  some  drift- 
wood, was  delayed  and  was  thus  exposed  to  so 
severe  a  fire  from  the  forts  that  Comr.  Porter 
signaled  her  to  retire.  On  April  28,  1863,  he  re- 
ceived the  surrender  of  the  latter  fort.  He  partici- 
pated in  both  passages  of  the  Vicksburg  batteries, 
and  in  the  engagement  with  the  Confederate  ram 
Arkansas.  He  was  promoted  to  be  commander 
in  July,  1863,  and  commanded  the  Alabama,  of 
the  West  India  squadron,  in  1863,  and  the  Men- 
dota,  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  in  1864  and 
1865.  On  June  16,  1864,  he  successfully  engaged  a 
Confederate batteryat  Four  Mile  creek,  Va.  He  was 
on  special  duty  in  New  York  from  1866  until  1868, 
and  in  1870  was  chief-of-stafE  of  the  Asiatic  squad- 
ron. He  was  commissioned  captain  in  1866,  com- 
modore in  1872  and  rear-admiral  in  1878.  He  was 
retired  in  March,  1885,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  where  he  died  Oct.  12,  1886. 

HAYS,  William  Jacob,  artist,  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  Aug.  8,  1830,  grandson  of  Jacob 
Hays,  the  once  famous  high  constable  of  New  York. 
At  first  he  was  self-taught,  and  began  by  painting 
fruit  and  flower  pieces.  Later  he  received  instruction 
in  drawing  from  J.  R.  Smith,  of  New  York.  In 
1850  he  exhibited  at  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign his  picture,  "Dogs  in  a  Field,"  and  after  two 
years  his  "Head of  a  Bull-dog."  These  productions 
at  once  established  his  claim  to  distinction  as  a 
painter  of  animals,  and  resulted  in  his  being  elected 
an  associate  of  the  academy.  In  1860  he  went  to 
the  head-waters  of  Missouri  to  paint  the  fauna  of 
that  region,  and  afterward  visited  Nova  Scotia  and 
the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  to  study  wild 


animals  in  their  homes.  He  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can artist  to  go  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  he 
painted  many  landscapes  with  deer.  His  largest 
picture  is  "The  Wounded  Buftalo,"  which  has  been 
classed  among  the  great  works  of  that  time.  Among 
the  best  of  his  other  works,  many  of  which  have 
been  engraved,  are:  "Herd  of  Bisons"  (1861);  "The 
Stampede,"  and  "Prairie-Dog  Village"  (1862); 
"Bison  Bull  at  Bay"  (1865);  "Bull  Moose  of  Nova 
Scotia"  (1867);  "Prairie  on  Fire"  (1869);  "Bou- 
quet of  Orchids "(1871);  "Herd  of  Caribou"  (1871), 
and  "Mule  Deer"  (1872);  also  "A  Herd  on  the 
Move";  "Setter  and  Game,"  "Noah's  Dove,"  "A 
Terrier  Dog,"  "Strawberries,"  and  "Flowers." 
These  works  are  almost  all  characterized  by  elab- 
orate accuracy  and  vital  expression.  Mr.  Hays  died 
in  New  York  city,  March  13,  1875. 

GBISCOItl,  Clement  Acton,  president  of  the 
International  navigation  company,  and  a  leading 
merchant  of  Philadelphia,  was  born  in  that  city 
March  15,  1841.  His  ancestors  have  been  promt 
nently  identified  with  the  development  aud  interests 
of  Philadelphia  since  its  foundation  in  1683.  An- 
drew Griscom,  the  first  of  the 
family  in  America,  who  came 
from  England  in  1680,  was  a 
friend  and  associate  of  William 
Penn,  and  assisted  him  in  found 
ing  the  colony  He  was  a  mem 
ber  of  the  first  grand  jury  of 
the  province,  the  same  over 
which  Penn  presided,  and  of 
which  another  ancestor,  Sam- 
uel Carpenter,  was  also  a  mem- 
ber. On  the  maternal  side  Mr. 
Griscom  is  descended  from 
Thomas  Lloyd,  deputy  govern- 
or and  president  of  the  council 
of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania 
from  1684  to  1693.  His  fa 
ther.  Dr.  John  D.  Griscom, 
was  a  physician  of  prominence 
in  Philadelphia;  and  his  moth 
er,  born  Margaret  Acton,  is  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Clement 
Acton  of  Salem,  N  J  Clement  A,  Griscom  was 
educated  in  Philadelphia,  in  both  public  and  private 
schools  He  closed  his  course  at  a  Friends'  academy 
at  the  aire  of  sixteen,  and  at  once  started  in  business 
with  the  old  established  house  of  Peter  Wright  & 
Sons,  of  Philadelphia  Possessing  marked  ability, 
and  conscientiously  discharging  every  duty  that  fell 
to  him,  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  employers,  and  in  1863  was  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  firm.  Although  young  he 
proved  equal  to  every  demand  made  upon  him,  and 
gradually  assumed  almost  entire  control  of  the  ship- 
ping and  steamship  enterprises  which  constituted  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  business  of  the  house  To 
qualify  himself  as  completely  as  possible  for  his 
duties  in  connection  with  this  department  he  studied 
marine  architecture  as  applied  to  the  commercial 
marine,  and  as  the  results  show,  has  attained  a  wide- 
ly conceded  knowledge  of  the  subject  Mr,  Gris- 
com was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  International 
navigation  company,  organized  May  10,  1871,  un 
der  a  charter  granted  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  elected  president  of  the  company  in  1888- 
The  company  controls  a,nd  operates  more  tonnage  in 
the  transatlantic  trade  than  any  steamship  com 
pany  in  the  world,  owns  nearly  all  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Belgian  corporation  known  as  the  Red  Star 
line,  acquired  in  the  fall  of  1886  the  old  Inman  line, 
and  also  owns  the  five  steamers  running  in  the  Phila- 
delphia and  Liverpool  service  of  the  American  line. 
Years  ago  Mr  Griscom  became  convmced  that 
steamship  travel  could  be  largely  increased  if  pas- 
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sengers  could  be  assured  that  they  would  be  carried 
iu  uusinkable  steamships  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed, 
and  provided  with  more  lil)eral  arrangements  of 
cabins  and  deck  houses;  but  it  was  not  until  the  In 
ternational  navigation  company  bought  the  Inman 
line  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating  the 
practicability  and  success  of  the  radical  views  he 
held.  When  his  opportunity  came  he  was  not  slow 
to  seize  it;  and  shortly  after  the  above  named  pur- 
chase Mr.  Griscom  contracted  for  the  steamships 
New  York  and  Paris,  which  were  designed  to  em- 
body his  ideas  and  fulfill  his  ambition  of  giving  to 
the  traveling  public  an  absolutely  unsinkable  steam- 
ship with  twin  screws,  larger  and  faster  than  any- 
thing ever  before  constructed.  The  remarkable  suc- 
cess of  these  two  steamships,  which  were  designed 
and  constructed  under  Mr.  Griscom's  supervision, 
compelled  the  admiration  of  Mr.  Griscom's  competi- 
tors, and  not  an  important  ocean  steamship  h"as  been 
built  since  the  construction  of  the  New  York  and 
Paris  that  has  not  imitated  their  prominent  and 
novel  features.  Perhaps  the  culmination  of  his  am- 
bition was  reached  when  in  the  late  winter  of  1892- 
93  he  was  enabled,  through  special  congressional 
legislation,  to  call  the  boats  that  were  his  particular 
pride  American,  and  to  see  them  sail  for  the  first  time 
under  the  stars  and  stripes.  Although  the  work  he 
performed  in  originating  and  developing  these  steam- 
ship enterprises  has  been  colossal  in  its  extent  and  im- 
portance, his  business  activity  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  this  one  enterprise.  He  has  for  years  been 
a  director  in  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  company — 
the  greatest  railroad  corporation  in  the  world — and 
holds  the  same  office  in  the  bank  of  North  America, 
the  Fidelity  trust  and  safe  deposit  company,  and 
Western  saving  fund  society,  these  being  among 
the  most  prominent  financial  institutions  of  Phila 
delphia.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  directorate  of 
the  Insurance  company  of  North  America.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  National  transit  com- 
pany, and  was  president  of  that  company  for  many 
years.  He  was  for  a  long  time  connected  with  pub  ■ 
lie  affairs  in  Philadelphia  as  a  trustee  of  the  city  ice 
boats,  and  during  several  years  was  president  of  the 
board.  He  was  one  of  the  U.  S  delegates  to  the 
International  maritime  conference  for  revising  the 
rules  of  the  road  at  sea,  which  met  at  Washington 
during  the  winter  of  1889-90,  and  to  which  twenty- 
eight  nations  sent  distinguished  men;  it  was  consid- 
ered the  most  representative  body  ever  assembled. 
Mr.  Griscom  has  also  been  honored  by  the  British 
society  of  naval  architects,  having  been  elected  an 
honorary  associate  member,  a  distinction,  thus  far. 
only  conferred  upon  three  others,  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  of  Russia,  Lord  Kelvin  of  England,  and 
Depuy  De  Lome  of  France  He  has  also  been 
elected  first  president  of  the  U.  S.  society  of  marine 
engineers  and  naval  architects  His  home  at  Haver- 
ford,  Pa.,  where  he  devotes  himself  to  stock  raising, 
and  to  other  agricultural  pursuits,  affords  him  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  the  year  much  needed  rest  from  his 
extensive  and  burdensome  business  cares.  He  is  a' 
member  of  the  Philadelphia,  Ritteuhouse,  Union 
League,  and  Farmers'  clubs  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Metropolitan,  Union,  and  New  York  Yacht  clubs  of 
New  York,  and  the  St.  James  club,  London.  He 
married  Frances  Canby  Biddle  of  Philadelphia, 
daughter  of  William  C-  and  Rachel  M  Biddle,  and 
has  five  children,  two  daughters  and  three  sons. 

JENKINS,  Arthur,  journalist,  was  born  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  July  23,  1851,  of  English  parentage. 
His  early  education  was  received  in  the  public  schools 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  .whither  he  had  gone  with  his  pa- 
rents in  childhood.  He  left  school  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, and  worked  as  messenger  in  various  places, 
finally  entering  the  printing  office,  which  held  him 
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by  a  fascinating  .spell.  For  the  next  four  years  he 
plied  the  occupation  of  printer  as  a  means  of  edu- 
cation as  well  as  livelihood,  in  various  towns  and 
cities  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Pennsylva- 
nia. On  March  28,  1871,  in  his  twentieth  year,  be 
reached  Syracuse.  N.  Y.  Three  years  later  (1874) 
he  married,  and  having  determined  to  make  Syra- 
cuse his  future  home,  he,  on  Jan.  15,  1877,  issued 
the  initial  number  of  the  Syracuse  ' '  Herald, "  a  small 
two-cent  daily,  begun  with  no  cap- 
ital but  "clear  grit."  The  work 
of  building  up  his  paper  was  occa- 
sionally tedious  and  often  disheai't- 
ening,  but  the  paper  refused  to  die. 
On  June  3,  1878,  sixteen  montlis 
from  the  advent  of  the  first  issue, 
the  "  Herald  "  company  was  form- 
ed, with  Mr,  Jenkins  as  principal 
stockholder  and  president.  From 
this  date  the  increase  in  business, 
popularity  and  importance  of  the 
newspaper  was  continuous  until 
1892,  when  it  moved  into  one  of 
the  most  commodious  and  well 
equipped  newspaper  offices  of  any 
of  the  moderate  sized  towns  iu  the 
United  States  The  history  of  the 
Syracuse  "Herald"  is  an  impor- 
tant feature  in  the  biography  of 
Mr.  Jenkins  Naturally  a  repuhli 
can,  he  has  always  been  more  or  less  indepen- 
dent iu  the  exercises  of  the  franchise — at  least  he 
has  always  been  a  believer  in  the  divorcement  of  pol- 
itics and  local  government.  Mr.  Jenkins  has  never 
held  public  office  of  any  description. 

WAYMAN,  Alexander  Walter,  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  bishop,  was  born  in  Caroline 
county,  Md.,  Sept.  21,  1821,  and  grew  to  manhood 
on  his  father's  farm.  He  obtained  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  at  home,  and  when  quite  young  showed 
a  remarkable  fondness  for  books,  spending  most  of 
his  leisure  time  iu  study.  Being  gifted  with  more 
than  ordinary  powers  of  eloquence,  and  having  a  de- 
sire to  enter  the  ministry,  he  wa?  licensed  to  preach 
in  1840,  and  joined  the  Phil- 
adelphia conference  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  in  1843  He  was  pas- 
tor of  various  churches  of  his 
denomination,  and  served  as 
secretary  of  the  general  con- 
ference at  the  sessions  of  1848, 
1852,  1856,  1860  and  1864. 
Having  attained  prominence 
and  influence  in  his  church 
through  his  success  in  his  min 
isterial  work,  he  was  elected 
bishop  in  1864,  receiving  the 
votes  of  eighty -four  out  of 
ninety  delegates  in  the  gen 
eral  conference,  and  was  or 
dained  on  May  22d  of  that 
year.  In  1866  he  organized  the 
Florida,  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina  conferences  of  the 
A.  M  E  church.  In  1876  he  was  assigned  to  the 
episcopate  embracing  the  Ohio,  Pittsburg,  Ken 
tucky,  Tennessee  and  West  Tennessee  conferences. 
During  his  long  and  eventful  career  as  bishop  he  has 
visited,  in  the  interest  of  his  church,  every  state  and 
nearly  every  county  in  the  Union,  and  he  accom- 
plished much  good  in  advancing  the  educational  and 
spiritual  condition  of  his  people.  He  represented  the 
general  conference  of  his  church  as  a  fraternal  dele- 
gate to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  general  conferences 
of  1864  and  1876      Howard  university  gave  him  the 
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degree  of  D.D.  in  1877.  He  published,  "My 
Recollections";  "Cyclopaedia  of  African  Method- 
ism," and  "Way man  on  Discipline."  He  died  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  30,  1895. 

RUST,  Bicliard  Sutton,  clergyman  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  Sept.  13,  1815. , 
Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  he  was  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  and  after  being  apprenticed  to  a 
cabinet-maker  he  entered  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
dover,  and  was  later  graduated  atAVesleyan  Univer- 
sity in  1841.  During  his  college  career  he  paid  his 
expenses  by  teaching  and  lecturing.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  anti-slavery  lecturers  in  Connecticut,  and 
was  mobbed  on  several  occasions.  From  1843-59  he 
taught  school  at  Ellington  and  Middletown,  and 
was  principal  of  the  New  Hampshire  Conference 
Seminary.  He  also  founded  and  published  "  The 
American  Pulpit."  In  1858  he  became  president  of 
Wilbeiforce  Univer.sity,  having  succeeded  Rev. 
James  R.  Parker,  who  acted  as  principal  from  Feb. 
30,  1857,  to  July  1,  1858.  This  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  negro  had  been  started  in  1857  by 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  and  was  controlled  by  the  general  confer- 
ence. After  the  transfer  to  the  American  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  a  new  charter  was  secured  from 
the  state  of  Ohio,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
two  thirds  of  the  board  shall  always  be  members  of 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  that 
there  shall  never  be  any  distinction  among  the  trus- 
tees, faculty  or  students  on  account  of  race  or  color. 
Dr.  Rust  was  president  until  July,  1863,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Bishop  Payne.  He  was  subse- 
quently corresponding  secretary  of  the  Western 
Freedman's  Aid  Society,  and  aided  in  organizing  a 
similar  society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
He  served  also  as  corresponding  secretary.  He  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  D.D.  and  LL.D. 

PAYNE,  Daniel  Alexander,  A.  M.  E.  bishop, 
was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Feb.  34,  1811,  of 
African  descent.  After  his  pre- 
liminary studies  he  entered  the 
Lutheran  General  Theological  Sem- 
inary at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  but,  ow- 
ing to  trouble  with  his  eyes,  was 
not  able  to  complete  the  course  re- 
quired for  graduation.  He  entered 
the  Lutheran  ministry  in  1838,  and 
in  1843  became  an  itinerant  minister 
of  the  African  Methfidist  Episcopal 
church.  He  was  elected  historio- 
grapher of  his  denomination  in 
1848,  and  in  1853  a  bishop.  In 
March,  1863,  he  was  instrumental 
in  purchasing  for  the  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church  the  property 
of  Wilberforce  University,  near 
Xenia,  Greene  co.,  0.  The  school 
was  reopened  July  3,  1863,  by  Prof. 
John  G.Mitchell,  and  BishopPayne  became  president, 
holding  this  office  until  his  resignation  in  June,  1876, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Lee, 
and  when  he  became  chancellor  and  dean  of  the 
theological  seminary.  The  growth  of  the  university 
progressed  steadily,  notwithstanding  a  setback  in 
1865  from  the  destruction  of  the  building  by  fire. 
During  1867-68  Bishop  Payne  made  a  tour  of  Eu- 
rope; was  president  at  the  organization  of  the 
Methodist  Pastors'  Association,  in  Paris,  France,  in 
1868,  and  in  1881  a  delegate  to  the  Methodist 
ecumenical  council  in  London.  He  was  a  lifelong 
student,  and  wrote  several  works  of  enduring  value, 
among  them  a  "  Histoi-y  of  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church"  (1865);  "Recollections  of  Men 
and  Things"  (1877),  and  ' '  Domestic  Education" 
(1886).     Lincoln  University  gave  him  the  degree  of 


LL.D.  in  1879.  He  was  married,  in  1847,  to  Julia  A. 
Bancroft,  and  after  her  death  to  Eliza  J.  Morris,  in 
1854.     He  died  at  Wilberforce,  O.,  Nov.  39,  1893. 

BABKY,  John,  naval  officer,  was  born  in  Ta- 
cumshane,  Ireland,  in  1745.  He  followed  the  sea 
from  early  life,  and  improved  every  opportunity  for 
acquiring  an  education.  At  the'age  of  twenty-one 
he  emigrated  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  he  entered 
the  employ  of  merchants.  He  rapidly  acquired 
wealth  as  the  master  of  a  vessel,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolutionary  war  he  had  just  returned 
from  London  in  command  of  the  Black  Prince. 
He  offered  his  ship  and  his  services  to  congress, 
and  the  Black  Prince  was  converted  into  the  twenty- 
four-gun  ship  Alfred,  the  flagship  of  Esek  Hopkins' 
first  squadron,  and  he  was  commissioned  captain  of 
the  sixteen-gun  brig  Lexington.  On  April  17,  1776, 
he  encountered  and  captured  the  Edwaid,  the  first 
American  prize,  o£E  the  coast  of  Virginia,  and  carried 
her  to  Philadelphia.  In  October,  1776,  he  was  given 
command  of  the  Effingham,  twenty-eight  guns,  but 
before  putting  to  sea  he  organized  a  company 
of  volunteers  and  hastened  to  the  aid  of  Wash- 
ington on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  He  remained 
until  Jan.  33d,  acting  as  aid  to  Gens.  Cadwallader 
and  Washington.  Returning  to  Philadelphia  he 
found  that  the  Effingham  was  blockaded  by  the 
British  in  the  Delaware  river.  Capt.  Barry  manned 
four  small  boats,"  passed  the  British  vessels  un- 
der cover  of  night,  and  running  alongside  a 
large  schooner,  mounting  ten  guns,  captured  the 
vessel  without  loss.  Nearby  were  four  transports 
loaded  with  supplies  for  the  British  army,  and  these 
he  also  captured.  But  a  British  frigate  pursued  him, 
and  he  ran  his  prizes  into  shallow  water  and  de- 
stroyed them.  His  conduct  in  this  enterprise  won 
for  him  the  admiration  of  friends  and  foes  alike;  he 
was  offered  £30,000  and  the  command  of  a  British 
squadron  if  he  would  desert  the  service  of  the 
colonies,  but  his  reply  to  Gen.  Howe  was,  "  Not  the 
value  and  command  of  the  whole  British  fleet  can 
seduce  me  from  the  cause  of  my  adopted  country." 
In  September,  1778,  while  convoying  two  merchant 
ships  from  Boston,  in  the  Raleigh,  he  encountered 
two  British  vessels,  and  as  they  proved  to  be  faster 
sailers  he  ran  the  Raleigh  aground  on  an  island  near 
Penobscot  bay.  In  June,  1780,  he  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  Alliance,  a  thirty-two  gun  frigate, 
which  was  named  in  honor  of  the  treaty  with 
France,  and  on  Feb.  11,  1781,  sailed  from  Boston 
for  France  with  Col.  Laurens  aboard  as  special  com- 
missioner of  the  United  States  to  the  court  of  France. 
After  capturing  the  privateer  Alert  ou  the  outward 
passage  he  arrived  at  his  destination.  On  March  31 
the  Alliance  sailed  from  L'Orient  for  America, 
loaded  with  clothing  for  the  patriots,  and  on  April 
3d  captured  two  British  privateers,  the  Mars  and  the 
Miuerva,  the  former  being  one  that  previously  had 
been  captured  from  the  Americans.  On  May  38  he 
encountered  two  more  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  but 
the  wind  having  subsided  the  Alliance  lost  steerage- 
way  and  was  at  the  mercy  of  her  antagonists  for 
nearly  an  hour,  receiving  a  very  heavy  fire,  dur- 
ing which  Capt.  Barry  was  wounded  in  the  shoulder. 
Then  a  breeze  sprang  up,  and  the  Alliance,  as 
she  gained  headway,  ran  between  the  two  brigs 
and  delivered  such  a  destructive  fire  from  her 
powerful  batteries  that  both  vessels  soon  struck 
their  colors.  They  were  the  Atalanta,  sixteen  guns, 
and  the  Trepassey,  fourteen  gtins.  They  lost 
eleven  men  killed,  including  the  latter's  captain, 
and  thirty  wounded ;  while  the  Alliance  lost  eleven 
killed  and  thirty-one  wounded.  Barry  sent  the 
Trepassey  to  England,  but  the  Atalanta  was  retaken 
by  the  British  before  reaching  Boston.  In  December, 
1781,  he  carried  Lafayette  to  France,  and  in  August, 
1783,  in  a  brief  three  weeks'  cruise  from  New  Lon- 
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don,  Conn.,  he  captured  eight  vessels.  Capt.  Barry 
had  made  the  first  capture  in  the  war,  and  was 
destined  to  figlit  the  last  battle.  In  1783  he  was 
ordered  to  the  West  Indies  to  procure  specie  for 
congress,  and  after  leaving  Havana  for  the  United 
States,  ou  March  9th,  he  was  attacked  by  three 
frigates.  With  heavy  odds  against  him  he  made  a 
brave  defense,  until  a  French  vessel  coming  to  his  as- 
sistance the  British  sailed  aWay.  Capt.  Barry  was  one 
of  the  delegates  that  met  in  convention  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1787,  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  articles  of 
confederation.  George  Clymer,  of  Pennsylvania,  pro- 
posed to  refer  the  constitution  to  a 
convention  of  the  states,  and  when 
the  opposing  members  absented 
themselves  to  prevent  a  quorum, 
Capt.  Barry  led  a  party  that  carried 
two  of  the  members  to  the  place  of 
meeting  by  force,  thus  securing 
the  requisite  number.  Upon  the 
establishment  of  the  new  navy, 
March  27,  1794,  his  name  was  the 
first  of  the  list  of  six  captains  com- 
missioned by  Washington.  He  was 
shortly  afterward  ordered  to  super- 
intend the  building  of  the  frigate 
United  States,  and  after  she  was 
launched,  May  10,  1797,  he  was 
placed  in  command.  Owing  to 
depredations  on  our  commerce  by 
French  privateers,  on  June  7, 
1798,  congress  passed  an  "  act 
to  declare  all  treaties  heretofore  concluded  with 
France  no  longer  obligatory  on  the  United  States." 
Capt.  Barry  was  authorized  to  capture  armed 
French  vessels,  and  in  the  following  September 
returned  to  Philadelphia  with  two  French  privateeis, 
the  Sans  Pareil  and  the  Jaloux.  He  was  then  given 
command  of  a  squadron  that  patrolled  the  West 
Indies,  and  on  Feb.  3,  1799,  be  gave  chase  to  the 
Amour  de  la  Patrie,  which  was  sunk  by  the  first 
shot.  Desiring  to  exchange  his  prisoners  he  put  into 
Basse  Terre  with  a  flag  of  truce  at  the  fore,  and 
when  within  range  the  French  batteries  opened  fire, 
which  Barry  returned  so  effectively  that  the  walls  of 
the  battery  bore  the  marks  of  his  shot  for  many  a 
year.  In  October,  1799,  he  was  selected  to  carry 
the  American  commissioner  to  France,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  assigned  to  shore  duty,  but 
his  health  soon  began  to  fail,  and  he  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Sept.  18,  1803. 

DEL  MAR,  Alexander,  author,  was  bom  in 
New  York  city,  Aug.  9,  1836,  son  of  Jacques  and 
Belvidera  (Alexander)  Del  Mar.  His  father  was  for 
many  years  an  oflScer  of  the  U.  S.  treasury  depart- 
ment, and  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Judge  Alex- 
ander, of  Jamaica,  L.  I.  He  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  city  and  in  England.  Shortly 
after  his  return  to  the  United  States,  in  1854,  he  be- 
came financial  editor  of  the  "American  Daily 
Times,"  and  he  afterwards  served  as  editor-in  chief 
of  "Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,"  the  "  Social  Sci- 
ence Review,"  the  "  Financial  and  Commercial 
Chronicle,"  the  "National  Intelligencer,"  of  Wash- 
ington, and  "The  Age,"  of  Philadelphia.  About 
1857  he  began  the  preparation  of  his  ' '  History  of  the 
Precious  Jletals,"  which  he  finally  published  in  1880. 
His  financial  works,  however,  were  produced  with 
much  greater  rapidity;  the  first  of  them,  "Gold 
Money  and  Paper  Money,"  being  issued  in  1862,  and 
the  second,  "Essays  on  the  Treasury,"  In  1865.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  director  of  the 
bureavi  of  statistics,  which  was  then  virtually  a  na- 
tional board  of  trade,  having  executive  supervision 
of  the  commissioners  of  mmes,  immigration,  cus- 
toms, revenues,  exchanges,  markets  and  transporta- 
tion.   Through  Mr.  Del  Mar's  efforts  the  bureau  was 


organized,  and  its  efficiency  augmented  by  the 
restoration  of  the  lost  and  mutilated  accounts  of  the 
treasury.  In  1872  he  was  a  delegate  of  the  United 
States  to  the  international  statistical  congress  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia.  Upon  his  retirement  from  the 
bureau  of  statistics  in  1869,  he  entered  on  the  prac- 
tice of  mining  engineering,  and  in  leisure  hours  con- 
tinued his  work  of  organizing  a  practical  revenue 
reform  movement  along  the  lines  laid  down  in  his 
tariff  reports.  His  connection  with  the  agitation  for 
remonetizing  silver  began  in  1874,  when  he  in- 
augurated a  movement  to  repeal  the  act  of  Feb.  12, 
1873.  He  drafted  and  pushed  the  original  Bland 
bill  of  1876  and  projected  the  U.  S.  Monetary  Com- 
mission of  the  same  year,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
a  member  and  assisted  in  preparing  its  reports.  He 
wrote  "Gold  Money  and  Paper  Money"  (1862); 
' '  Essays  on  Political  Economy  "  ( 1863) ;  "  Essays  on 
the  Treasury"  (1865);  "What  is  Free  Trade?" 
(1867);  "The  Resources,  Productions  and  Social 
Condition  of  Egypt"  (1874);  "A  History  of  the 
Precious  Metals"  (1880);  a  new  and  revised  edition 
of  the  same  work  (1901);  "  History  of  Money  in  An- 
cient States"  (1885);  "Money  and  Civilization" 
(1886);  "The  Beneficent  Effects  of  Silver  Money 
During  the  Seventeenth  Century  "  (1890);  "  History 
of  Monetary  Systems"  (1895);  "The  Science  of 
Money"  (1899);  "Barbara  Villiers:  A  History  of 
Monetary  Crimes  "  (1899);  "  The  Worship  of  Augus- 
tus Caesar"  (1901);  " The  Middle  Ages  Revisited" 
(1901);  "Ancient  Britain"  (1901),  and  "History  of 
Money  in  America "  (1901).  In  1900  Mr.  Del  Mar 
accepted  the  editorial  management  of  the  "Cam- 
bridge Encyclopedia,"  a  work  devoted  to  general 
information  on  a  wide  range  of  topics. 

COOKE,  Philip  St.  George,  soldier,  was  bora 
at  Leesburg,  Va.,  June  13, 1809,  son  of  Dr.  Stephen 
and  Catherine  (Esteu)  Cooke.  His  father  (1788- 
1854)  was  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Virginia  for  many 
years,  serving  in  the  state  legislature  (1804)  and  in 
the  convention  that  framed  the  constitution  (1829). 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy,  West  Point,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1827,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  he  joined 
the  6th  IT.  S.  infantry  at  Jeffer- 
son barracks.  Mo.,  as  second  lieu- 
tenant. He  took  part  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war  as  adjutant  of  his  regi- 
ment; was  at  the  battle  of  Bad 
Axe  river,  Aug.  3, 1832;  became 
first  lieutenant  in  the  1st  dra- 
goons, March  4,  1833,  and  was 
promoted  captain  May  31,  1835. 
Subsequently  he  served  in  Texas, 
Arkansas  and  New  Mexico,  esj 
corted  a  caravan  of  Santa  Fe 
traders  to  the  Arkansas  river  in 
1843,  and  on  June  30th  of  that 
year  captured  a  Texan  military 
expedition,  thereby '  eliciting  the 
thanks  of  Pres.  Santa  Anna  and 
of  his  immediate  superiors.  Two 
years  later  he  accompanied  Col. 
Kearny  in  his  march  through 
South  Pass,  Rocky  mountains,  and  thence  to  Fort 
Leavenworth.  He  was  commissioned  lieutenant-col- 
onel in  October,  1846,  and  during  the  Mexican  war 
commanded  a  Missouri  volunteer  battalion  in  Cali- 
fornia, being  promoted  major  of  the  2d  dragoons,  Feb. 
16, 1847,  andbrevetted  lieutenant-colonel  for  merito- 
rious services  in  California  on  Feb.  20th.  He  resigned 
his  volunteer  commisision  on  May  1st  of  the  same  year 
to  rejoin  his  regiment  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  He  served 
as  superintendent  of  the  cavalry  barracks  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  from  1848-52;  commanded  the  2d  dragoons  in 
Texas  in  1853,  and  the  following  two  years  was  en- 
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gaged  in  various  Indian  expeditions,  defeating  the 
Sioux  Indians  at  Blue  Water  on  Sept.  3,  1855.  He 
was  on  duty  in  Kansas  during  the  troubles  there  in 
1856-57;  commanded  the  cavalry  in  the  Utah  expe- 
dition of  1857-58,  and  was  promoted  colonel  of  the 
2d  dragoons,  June  14,  1858.  In  1860  Cooke  visited 
Europe  to  observe  the  war  between  Italy,  France 
and  Austria,  and  upon  returning  to  this  country  at 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  publicly  proclaimed 
his  allegiance  to  the  Federal  government.  He  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  department  of  Utah,  and 
after  its  evacuation  marched  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
arriving  there  Oct.  19, 1861.  On  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber following  he  was  promoted  brigadier- general, 
and  commanded  the  regular  cavalry  in  the  army  of 
the  Potomac  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  at  the 
battles  of  Gaines'  Mill,  Fraser's  Farm,  Williams- 
burg and  Glendale.  In  the  winter  of  1863-63  he  sat 
on  courts-martial  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  commanded  the 
Baton  Rouge  district,  department  of  the  Gulf,  in 
1863-64,  and  until  1866  was  general  superintendent  of 
the  recruiting  office.  He  was  brevetted  major-general 
"for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  during  the 
war,"  Slarch  13,  1865.  He  commanded  several  de- 
partments in  the  West  until  he  was  retired,  Oct.  29, 
1873.  Gen.  Cooke  was  the  author  of  "  Scenes  and 
Adventures  in  the  Army"  (1856);  "System  of 
Cavalry  Tactics"  (1861),  and  "The  Conquest  of  New 
Mexico  and  California"  (1878).  His  son,  John  Rogers 
Cooke  (1833-91),  was  a  general  in  the  Confederate 
service,  and  in  one  of  the  engagements  of  the  civil 
war  his  brigade  charged  a  Federal  division  com- 
manded by  his  father,  with  whom,  however,  he  was 
reconciled  immediately  after  the  close  of  hostilities. 
His  daughter.  Flora,  was  married  to  Gen.  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart,  the  Confederate  soldier.  He  died  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  March  20,  1895. 

BIGELOW,  John  Miltou,  physican,  was  born 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  22,  1847,  son  of  Uriah 
Gregory  Bigelow,  of  New  England  descent.  Both 
father  and  grandfatherwere  prac- 
ticing physicians.  His  mother 
was  a  granddaughter  of  George 
Zimmer,  who  obtained  the  great 
Schoharie  county  grant,  and  was 
of  German  descent.  He  was 
fitted  for  college  at  the  Albany 
Academy,  and  in  1864  entered 
Williams  College,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1866.  His  medical 
studies  were  pursued  at  the  Al- 
bany Medical  College,  receiving 
the  honorary  degree  of  M.  D.  in 
1870,  and  he  was  graduated  at 
the  New  York  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  in  1869.  In 
1870  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  materia  medica  and  therapeu- 
tics in  Albany  Medical  College, 
and  in  1882  he  was  appointed  professor  of  diseases  of 
the  nose  and  throat  in  the  same  institution.  In  1892  he 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Rutgers 
Medical  College.  Since  1869  he  has  lectured  at 
Albany  Medical  College,  and  since  1870  has  been 
attending  physician  to  Albany  Hospital,  and  to  St. 
Peter's  Hospital  for  Throat  and  Nose  Diseases  and  to 
the  Old  Men's  Home.  He  was  president  of  the  Coun- 
ty Medical  Society  in  1879;  was  president  of  the 
Young  Jlen's  A.ssociation ;  member  of  tJie  New 
York  State  Medical  Society,  and  trustee  of  the 
Albany  College  of  Pharmacy.  Dr.  Bigelow  is  ac- 
credited with  being  the  first  in  this  country  to  dis- 
cover the  efEects  of  tobacco  on  the  nervous  system  as 
producing  convulsions,  and  a  paper  on  this  subject, 
contributed  by  him  to  the  London  "Practitioner," 
excited  much  attention.  One  of  his  operations  on 
the  nose  maybe  found  described  in  "Bozworth's 
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Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Throat."  Dr.  Bigelow 
was  married,  in  1874,  to  Sara  A.,  daughter  of 
Thomas  P.  Crook. 

NE^^TON,  Isaac,  civil  engineer,  was  born  in 
New  York,  Aug.  4,  1837,  eldest  son  of  Isaac  and 
Hannah  (Cauldwell)  Newton.  He  was  educated  at 
Hamilton  College  and  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  taking  courses  in  medicine  and  civil 
engineering,  and  was  graduated  in  1856.  He  was 
employed  at  different  times  in  the  Novelty  and  Dela- 
mater  iron  works,  in  New  York  city,  and  subse- 
quently served  as  assistant  engineer  of  the  People's 
line,  founded  by  his  father,  and  chief  engineer  of  the 
Collins  line  between  New  York  and  Liverpool  (1857- 
58).  In  1861  he  entered  tlie  U.  S.  navy  as  first  assist- 
ant engineer,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  steam 
frigate  Roanoke.  When  the  ironclad  Monitor  was 
contracted  for  by  the  U.  S.  government  he  was  de- 
tailed to  assist  Capt.  John  Ericsson  in  its  construction. 
Subsequently  he  acted  as  the  engineer  of  the  Moni- 
tor in  the  voyage  from  New  York  to  Hampton  Roads. 
The  ventilators  having  become  deranged,  the  gas 
for  the  furnaces  escaped  into  the  boiler-room  and 
nearly  suffocated  the  stokers,  and  at  the  risk  of  his 
life  he  dragged  the  men  out,  performed  their  work 
until  the  immediate  danger  was  over,  and  was  taken 
from  the  room  insensible.  He  had  charge  of  its 
turret  in  the  engagerhent  with  the  Merrimac  on 
March  9,  1862,  and  his  coolnes.s,  skill  and  courage 
did  much  to  secure  tlie  defeat  of  the  Confederate 
ironclad.  During  the  remainder  of  the  war  Mr.  New- 
ton was  employed  as  supervising  constructor  of  iron- 
clads in  New  York  city,  and  directed  the  building 
of  the  Puritan,  Dictator  and  other  well-known  ves- 
sels. He  resigned  from  the  navy  in  February,  1865, 
and  until  1869  was  employed  in  various  engineering 
enterprises.  In  the  year  last  named,  by  appointment 
of  congress,  he  investigated  and  reported  upon  the 
condition  of  the  U.  S.  navy.  In  1871  he  cobperated 
with  Gen.  George  B.  McClellanin  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Stevens  battery,  and  when,  in  1872,  the  latter 
was  made  chief  engineer  in  the  department  of  public 
works  in  New  York  city  Mr.  Newton  was  made  his 
assistant.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  rapid  transit  commission  and  aided  in  perfect- 
ing the  plans  for  the  present  system  of  elevated 
roads  in  New  York  city.  In  1881  he  was  made  chief 
engineer  of  the  department  of  public  works  in  New 
York  city,  and  devised  and  inaugurated  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  Crolon  aqueduct.  He  was  a 
member  of  many  scientific  bodies  ;  among  others, 
of  the  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  tlie 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  and  was  a 
voluminous  writer  on  topics  relating  to  his  profes- 
sion. He  was  unmarried.  He  committed  suicide 
in  New  York  city,  Sept.  25,  1884. 

NEWTON,  Henry,  mining  engineer,  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  Aug.  12,  1845,  son  of  Isaac  and 
Hannah  (Cauldwell)  Newton.  He  inherited  strong 
scientific  tastes  from  his  father.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1866,  and 
at  Columbia'  College  School  of  Mines  in  1868.  From 
1869  until  1876  he  was  assistant  in  metallurgy  and 
geology  at  Columbia,  and  he  took  part  in  the  Ohio 
geological  survey  in  the  summer  of  1870  as  assistant 
to  Prof.  Newberry.  In  1876  he  was  appointed 
assistant  engineer  to  the  Black  Hills  expedition,  sent 
out  by  the  department  of  the  interior  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  extent  and  value  of  the  gold 
deposits  discovered  there,  and  in  1877  was  made 
professor  of  mining  and  metallurgy  in  the  Ohio 
State  University.  However,  lie  did  not  live  to  enter 
his  new  field  of  labor,  as  he  fell  a  victim  to  fever 
while  visiting  the  Black  Hills  in  the  summer  of  1877. 
Columbia  gave  him  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1876. 
Prof.  Newton  was  an  authority  on  the  metallurgy  of 
iron  and  steel,  and  was  the  author  of    numerous 
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scientific  papers.  All  mining  done  in  the  Black  Hills 
is  carried  out  on  the  plans  made  by  him,  and  which 
are  embodied  in  his  "Report  on  the  Geology  and 
Resources  of  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota, "  published  in 
"Washington  in  1880,  with  a  memoir  by  Prof.  John  8. 
Newberry.  He  died  in  the  Black  Hills,  Aug.  5, 1877. 
SUTTER,  John  Augustus,  pioneer,  was  born 
in  Baden  Feb.  15,  1803.  He  was  the  son  of  Swiss 
parents,  and,  after  studying  at  a  military  college, 
received  a  commission  in  the  French  army,  in  which 
he  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain,  re- 
maining in  the  service  until  he  was 
thirty  years  old.  In  1833,  in  com- 
pany with  a  number  of  his  Swiss 
friends  and  relations,  he  formed  the 
design  of  emigrating  to  some  vine- 
growing  district  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  commissioned  to  go  out  to 
America,  and  select  a  location  for 
the  new  colony.  He  arrived  in 
New  York  upon  this  errand,  July, 
1834,  and  went  to  Missouri,  where 
he  selected  a  place  suitable  for  the 
necessities  of  his  friends,  and  hav- 
ing with  him  considerable  capital, 
purchased  implements,  stores,  tim- 
ber, and  other  materials  for  the  pro- 
jected establishment.  Unfortunately 
the  Mississippi  steamboat,  which  he 
loaded  with  these  valuables,  struck  a  snag  and  sunk, 
proving  a  total  loss.  He  now  joined  a  party  of  hunt- 
ers and  trappers,  and,  after  making  a  tour  in  New 
Mexico  in  March,  1838,  went  as  far  as  Fort  Van- 
couver. Here  he  took  passage  on  a  vessel  bound 
for  the  Sandwich  islands,  designing  to  sail  for  San 
Francisco  from  Honolulu,  where,  however,  he  had 
to  wait  five  months  before  he  could  get  a  ship.  He 
then  took  a  situation  as  supercargo  on  a  vessel  bound 
for  Sitka,  and  from  there  sailed  down  the  coast,  and 
at  length  reached  San  Francisco.  From  San  Fran- 
cisco he  proceeded  inland,  taking  a  schooner-load  of 
goods  up  the  Sacramento  river,  and  landing  near 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Sacramento,  where  he 
began  to  build  the  stockade,  which  afterward  be- 
came famous  as  Sutter's  fort.  His  colony  consisted, 
at  first,  of  six  white  men,  adventurers  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  eight  friendly  Indians,  to 
whom  were  added,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  eight 
more  white  men  ;  while  every  season  brought  in  a 
few  recruits.  A  grant  had  been  given  to  Capt.  Sut- 
ter by  the  Jlexican  government,  consisting  of  eleven 
square  leagues  of  land,  and  he  named  his  settlement 
New  Helvetia,  in  honor  of  his  native  country.  Be- 
sides cultivating  the  soil,  Capt.  Sutter's  party  sent 
hides  to  San  Francisco  for  export  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  post  became  a  depot  of  furs  purch- 
ased from  the  wandering  trappers  and  hunters.  Al- 
together the  colony  prospered,  and  worn  and  starv- 
ing bands  of  emigrants  from  the  United  States  were 
frequently  relieved  and  entertained  at  Capt.  Sutter's. 
The  war  with  Mexico  ended  in  the  acquisition  of 
California  by  the  United  States,  and  in  March,  1847, 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  floated  over  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  its  troops  garrisoned  the  town.  By  1848 
Capt.  Sutter  was  the  owner  of  a  very  valuable  estate. 
He  had  a  flour-mill,  and  a  mill-race,  three  miles 
long,  which  had  cost  $25,000,  and  he  had  expended 
$10,000  in  the  erection  of  a  saw-mill.  He  had  1,000 
acres  of  land  in  wheat ;  he  owned  8,000  cattle,  2,000 
horses  and  mules,  3,000  sheep,  and  1,000  hogs. 
Com.  Stockton  had  appointed  him  alcalde  of  the 
district,  and  Gen.  Kearny  had  made  him  Indian 
agent.  Among  his  men  was  one  James  W.  Marshall, 
a  native  of  New  Jersey,  who  was  a  mechanic,  and 
had  superintended  the  building  of  Sutter's  saw-mill, 
which  was  about  forty  miles  east  of  his  fort.  On  the 
eveninff  of  Feb.  3  1848,  Marshall  rode  into  the  fort, 


his  horse  foaming,  and  spattered  with  mud,  and 
himself  greatly  excited.  Taking  Sutter  to  one  side, 
he  showed  him  about  half  a  thimbleful  of  yellow 
grains  of  metal,  which  he  said  be  thought  were  gold, 
butter  tried  the  grains  of  metal  with  aquafortis, 
and  established  the  fact  that  it  was  absolutely  gold. 
This  was  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  Al- 
though Sutter  tried  to  keep  it  a  secret  until  he  could 
get  in  his  harvest,  it  was  impossible,  and  as  Mr. 
Partou  says  :  "Sutter's  harvest  was  never  gathered. 
His  oxen,  hogs,  and  sheep  were  stolen  by  hungry 
men,  and  devoured.  No  hands  could  be  procured 
to  run  the  mills.  His  lands  were  squatted  on,  and 
dug  over,  and  he  wasted  his  remaining  substance  in 
fruitless  litigation  to  recover  them.  To  carry  on  the 
legal  warfare,  he  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  or  mort- 
gage the  parts  of  his  estate  not  seized  by  the  gold- 
diggers,  until,  little  by  little,  his  magnificent  prop- 
erty melted  away,  leaving  him  all  but  destitute. 
For  one  item,  he  paid  in  ten  years  in  counsel  fees 
and  legal  expenses  $125,000."  The  tide  of  emigra- 
tion which  swept  into  California,  as  soon  as  the  news 
of  the  discovery  at  Sutter's  mill  spread  over  the 
United  States,  was  something  unprecedented.  In  ten 
years  the  population  multiplied  ten  times.  The  gold 
fever  was  the  phenomenon  of  the  age.  The  emi- 
grants were  nearly  all  young  and  middle-aged  men, 
adventurers,  nine-tenths  of  whom  rushed  at  once  to 
the  mines,  or  prospected  for  new  ones.  Fortunes 
were  made  in  a  day  by  the  lucky  ones,  while  thou- 
sands of  others,  no  less  hard  workers,  fell  into  ab- 
ject poverty,  some  of  whom  even  starved  to  death 
in  the  mountains.  Among  the  unfortunate  ones 
was  Jlarshall,  the  first  discoverer  of  gold.  The 
squatters  seized  the  little  property  which  he  had, 
and  his  stock,  and  divided  his  land  into  town  lots. 
He  became  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  but  about 
1865  he  obtained  a  warrant  for  a  tract  of  land  in 
California,  due  him  for  services  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  there  he  conducted  the  culture  of  grapes  with 
some  success.  In  1858  the  product  of  the  California 
mines  was  $65,000,000,  and  during  the  seventeen 
years  from  1849-65  the  annual  average  of  the  pro- 
duct was  $15,600,000  a  year.  All  property  in  Cali- 
fornia was  affected  by  the  fever.  Lots  in  San  Fran- 
cisco were  said  to  be  worth  gold  coin  enough  to 
carpet  them.  Speculation  ran  wild.  All  forms  of 
gambling  were  recognized  as  legitimate  business, 
while  adventurers  and  criminals  flocked  in  ;  society 
became  chaotic,  and  at  length  self-preservation  re- 
quired the  organization  of  the  celebrated  "vigilance 
committee "  to  enforce  order. 
Capt.  Sutter  was  finally  granted 
by  the  California  legislature  a  pen- 
sion of  $250  a  month.  In  1864  his 
homestead  was  burned,  and  in 
1873  he  removed  to  Lancaster 
county,  Pa.  He  died  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  June  17,  1880. 

CHARLTON,  Robert  M., 
senator,  was  born  in  Savannah, 
Ga.,  Jan.  9,  1807.  He  received  a 
liberal  education,  took  up  law  as 
a  profession,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1827.  In  1829  he  was 
married,  and  in  that  same  year 
entered  the  state  legislature,  rep- 
resenting Chatham  county.  He 
was  appointed  U.  S.  attorney  for 
the  district  of  Georgia,  was  sev- 
eral times  mayor  of  Savannah, 
and  in  1835  was  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  for  the  eastern  district  of  Georgia.  In  1852-53 
he  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate.  He  published 
a  volunie  of  poems  in  1839,"  Leaves  from  the  Port- 
folio of  a  Georgia  Lawyer,"  and  several  addresses. 
He  died  in  Savannah  Jan.  18,  1854 
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HOBNADAT,  William    Temple,    scientific 
taxidermist,  was  born  near  Plainlield,  Hendricks 
county,    Ind.,    Dec.   1,    1854,  tlie  youngest  son   of 
William  and   Martha  Varner  Horuaday.     His  an- 
cestors came  from  England,  and  settled  in  North 
Carolina,  whence  they  emigrated  to  Indiana  soon 
after  the    first    settlement    of    Indianapolis.      His 
parents  moved  to  Iowa  in  18!5T,  and  settled  at  Knox- 
ville,  Marion  county.      He  was 
educated  at  the  Iowa  agricultural 
college.      In    1873    he   went  to 
Ward's  natural  science  establish- 
ment at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  de- 
vote all  his  energies  to  the  study 
of  general   zoology,   taxidermy, 
osteology    and   afl   the  methods 
employed   in  collecting,  preserv- 
ing and  mounting  specimens  of 
natural  history  for  museum  pur- 
poses.    His  chief  object  was  to 
become  a  scientific  taxidermist. 
In  October,  1874,  he  set  forth  on 
"1*  his   first    collecting    expedition, 
going  to  the    Bahama    Islands, 
Cuba  and  Florida.     In  the  lat- 
ter locality  he  won  his  spurs  as 
a  hunter   and   collector  by  the 
discovery  and    capture    of    two 
very  large  .specimens  of  the  Flor- 
ida crocodile,    the  existence   of    which   species  in 
Florida  was  thus  clearly  established.     In  January, 
1876,  he  went,  in  the  interest  of  Prof.  Ward's  es- 
tablishment, on  a  six  months'  trip  to  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America,  where  a  large  collection  was 
made.     In   October,   1876,   he  set   forth  on  a  still 
more  important  undertaking,  which  was  no  less  than 
a  collecting  to\ir  around  the  world,  occupying  nearly 
three  years.     In  the  jungles  of  India,  Ceylon,  the 
Malay  peninsula  and   Borneo,  he  spent  over  two 
years,  and   made  what  has  been  pronounced   the 
richest,  most  varied    and  valuable  zoological    col- 
lection ever  made  in  the  field  by  one  man.     He  paid 
particular  attention  to  collecting  the  skins  and  skele- 
tons of  large  animals,  and  the  collection  included 
elephants,  Indian  bison,  bears,  tigers,  orang-outangs 
and  hundreds  of  monkeys,  besides  crocodiles,  and 
oilier  large  reptiles  of  many  kinds.     He  returned  to 
America  in  18'79,  and  in  the  same  year  married  Jose 
phine  Chamberlain,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.     In  1880 
he  founded  the  National  society  of  American  taxi- 
dermists at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  the  advancement 
and  development  of  the  art  of  taxidermy.     This 
event  proved  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
American  taxidermy.     Three  competitive    exhibi- 
tions were  held  under  distinguished  patronage  at 
Rochester,  Boston  and  New  York,  in  each  of  which 
Mr.  Hornaday  won  the  highest  prize.     In  1882  he 
was  appointed  chief  taxidermist  of  the  United  States 
national  museum,   at  Wa.shington,    and   for  eight 
years  held  that  position,  the  highest  in  the  profession. 
His  specialty  was  the  mounting  of  quadrupeds,  and 
he  originated  many  important  new  methods,  besides 
being  the  first  to  advocate  and  successfully  intro- 
duce in  American  museums  the  large  family  groups 
of  animals,  such  as  now  form  so  conspicuous  and  at- 
tractive a  feature  in  the  leading  zoological  museums 
of  this  country.     In  1888  Mr.    Hornaday  induced 
the  authoiities  of  the  National  museum  to  establish 
at  that  institution  a  department  of  living  animals,  of 
which  he  was  made  curator.     The  popularity  and 
success  of  this  undertaking  led  to  a  serious  consid- 
eration  of    Mr.   Hornaday's    original    plan    for  a 
National  zoological  garden  in  Washington  on  a  grand 
scale.     A  plan  was  drawn  up  and  laid  before  con- 
gress by  him,  through  the  Smithsonian  institute, 
a  site  was  .selected,  and  after  two  years  of  hard  work 
a  bill  was  passed  appropriating  $200,000  for  the  pur- 


chase of  the  site.  Mr.  Hornaday  was  appointed 
superintendent,  and  on  the  plans  formed  and  laid 
before  congress  by  him  the  sum  of  |92,000  was  ap- 
propriated at  the  following  session  for  the  first  year's 
expeditures.  The  new  National  zoological  park  was 
put  under  the  secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  institution, 
who  immediately  ordered  such  radical  and  sweeping 
changes  from  the  plans  submitted  to  congress,  that 
Mr.  Hornaday  resigned  rather  than  become  responsi- 
ble for  their  fulfillment.  He  went  at  once  to  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  and  began  operations  in  real  estate  on  a 
large  scale.  He  helped  to  organize  the  Union  land 
exchange,  of  which  he  became  permanent  secretary, 
and  his  career  as  a  financier  has  been  successful. 
Mr.  Hornaday  has  been  a  diligent  writer.  Among 
his  works  are:  "Two  Years  in  the  Jungle  "  (N.  Y., 
1885);  "Free  Rum  on  the  Congo"  (Chicago,  1888); 
"  'The  Extermination  of  the  American  Bison  "  (Govt. 
Pub.,  1889),  and  "Taxidermy  and  Zoological  Col- 
lecting "  (N.  Y.,  1892).  In  periodical  literature  he 
has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  "Youth's. 
Companion,"  "Cosmopolitan,"  Christian  Union," 
"Harper's  Young  People,"  etc.  In  the  first  men- 
tioned he  published  a  .serial  story,  entitled  "Canoe 
and  Rifle  on  the  Orinoco."  A  series  of  articles,  en- 
titled "The  La.st  Buffalo  Hunt,"  was  published  in 
1887  in  a  syndicate  of  thirteen  newspapers.  Mr.' 
Hornaday  was  the  first  individual  to  begin,  in  the 
colmns  of  the  New  York  "Tribune"  in  1886,  what 
afterward  became  a  great  movement  against  the 
spread  of  intemperance  among  the  natives  of  Africa, 
particularly  in  the  Congo  Free  State,  His  vigorous 
articles  on  the  subject,  and  later  the  book  written 
by  him  for  the  Women's  Christian  temperance  union, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  English-speaking  world 
to  the  subject,  and  led  to  a  profound  and  iar-reach- 
ing  agitation  in  this  country  and  in  England,  against 
the  rum  traffic  in  Africa. 

EESSIN'GEB,  Augustus  C. ,  journalist,  was 
born  in  Prussia  in  1842,  and  came  to  this  country 
with  his  parents  at  an  early  age.  His  father  settled 
in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1856  Augustus  entered  the 
oflice  of  the  "Sentinel"  as  an  apprentice,  where  he 
became  so  familiar  with  the  business  and  so  experi- 
enced that  in  1864  he  became  publisher  of  the  paper, 
with  F.  B.  Beers  as  partner. 
The  paper  improved  rapidly, 
and  in  1881  the  present  daily 
series  was  started.  The  pages 
of  the  daily  edition  have  been 
increased  to  nine  columns  each; 
the  weekly  edition  has  become 
a  semi  -  weekly  ;  the  two  are 
subscribed  to  by  more  than 
7,000  families  in  central  New 
York,  and  the  "Sentinel"  is 
considered  one  of  the  leading 
papers  of  the  state.  In  a  city 
of  14,000  population  it  is  con- 
ducted with  extreme  liberal- 
ity, and  publishes  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  local  news, 
besides  the  full  telegraphic 
dispatches  of  the  United  press. 
Its  editorial  columns  are  noted 
for  the  variety  of  topics  treat- 
ed and  the  ability  displayed  in  them.  Doubtful  ad- 
vertising and  objectionable  reading  matter  are  ex- 
cluded from  its  columns.  Mr.  Kessinger  has  been  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  press  association 
since  1867,  and  in  1892  was  elected  its  president.  He 
aided  in  organizing  the  United  press,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Ed- 
itorial association.  He  has  given  much  attention  to 
local  affairs  as  president  of  the  Rome  board  of  trade; 
has  been  city  clerk  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
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educatioa,  and  is  now  president  of  tlie  IMutual  sav- 
ings building  and  loan  association,  and  a  trustee  of 
the  Oneida  county  savings  bank,  and  a  trustee  of 
the  Central  New  York  institution  for  deaf-mutes, 
of  which,  in  1875,  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  and 
is  vice-president  of  the  Rome  City  street  railway 
company.  In  1893  the  Rome  "Sentinel"  company 
was  incorporated,  and  Mr.  Kessinger  became  its 
president. 

CROSBY,  Howard,  clergyman  and  educator, 
was  born  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  27, 1826.  He  was 
a  great-grandson  of  William  Floyd,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  declaration  of  independence  (q.  v.)  and  also  a 
grandson  of  Dr.  Ebenezer  Crosby,  who  was  surgeon 
to  "Washington's  life  guards  during  the  revolutionary 
war,  and  subsequently  a  professor  in  Columbia  col- 
lege. His  father,  William  B.  Crosby,  having  in- 
herited from  Col.  Henry  Rutgers  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  present  seventh  ward  of  New 
York,  was,  until  John  Jacob  Astor 
accumulated  his  vast  landed  prop- 
erty, one  of  the  largest  real  estate 
owners  of  his  timer  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  care  of  his  property, 
and  to  deeds  of  public  benevolence 
and  private  charity.  Of  him  it  was 
truelysaid  that:  "He  delivered  the 
poor  when  he  cried,  the  fatherless, 
and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him. " 
And  so  "  the  blessing  of  Him  that 
was  ready  to  perish  came  upon 
him,  and  he  made  the  widow's  heart 
to  sing  for  joy."  His  son,  Howard, 
instead  of  giving  himself  to  fashion 
and  frivolity,  after  the  manner  of 
many  wealthy  men's  sous,  devoted 
his  youth  to  study,  and  his  manhood 
to  works,  that  in  other  directions, 
have  emulated  the  good  deeds  of  his 
father.  Entering  the  University  of  the  city  of  New 
York  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  graduated  there 
at  eighteen,  and  at  twenty-five  appointed  to  the  profes- 
sorship of  Greek  in  that  institution.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Young  men's 
Christian  association  of  New  York;  and  in  1859  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  Rutgers  college.  New  Brunswick, 
N.J.,then  under  the  presidency  of  Theodore  Freling- 
huysen  (q.  v.),  to  which  institution  his  great-uncle. 
Col.  Henry  Rutgers  of  the  revolutionary  army,  had 
given  his  name  and  liberal  donations.  In  1861, 
having  previously  studied  theology.  Prof.  Crosby 
was  duly  ordained  in  the  ministry  and  became  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  New  Brunswick, 
while  retaining  his  professorship,  but  in  1863  he  re- 
signed both  positions  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  the 
Fourth  avenue  Presbyterian  church  of  New  York.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  elected  one  of  the  council  of 
the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  not  long 
afterward  was  chosen  its  vice-president,  a  position  he 
held  until  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1870  he  was  elect- 
ed chancellor  of  the  University,  and  still  retaining  liis 
pastorate,  he  served  in  that  capacity  until  1881,  mean- 
while— from  1872-81 — acting  as  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can company  of  revisers  of  the  Bible.  In  1873  he 
was  chosen  moderator  of  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  and  in  1877  its  delegate  to 
the  Pan-Presbyterian  council  in  Edinburgh.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  clerical  and  educational  work,  Dr.  Crosby 
was  active  in  benevolent  and  reformatory  affairs  of 
a  public  character.  In  1877  he  founded  and  acted 
as  president  of  the  Society  for  the  prevention  of 
crime,  an  organization  which  seeks  to  restrict  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  by  means  of  state  and  mu- 
nicipal legislation,  and  his  work  in  that  direction 
received  such  general  approval  that  in  1888  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  legislature  a  member  of  the  state  com- 
mission to  revise  the  excise  laws.  These  various  clcri- 
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cal  and  educational  employments  would  be  enough 
to  engross  the  entire  thought  of  most  men,  but  in  addi- 
tion Dr.  Crosby  found  time  to  write  commentaries  on 
the  Books  of  Joshua  and  Nehemiah,  as  well  as  on 
the  entire  New  Testament,  a  volume  of  Yale  lectures, 
as  well  as  ten  other  works  of  a  religious  or  semi-re- 
ligious character,  besides  scores  of  pamphlets,  and 
almost  innumerable  articles  for  the  reviews.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  advancement  of  the  inter- 
national copyright  law,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
American  committee  to  revise  the  New  Testament. 
The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  awarded  him  by  Harvard  in 
1859,  that  of  LL.D.  by  Columbia  in  1871.  Dr.  Crosby 
died  of  pneumonia  in  New  York  city  March  29, 1891. 
JACKSON,  Thomas  E.,  merchant,  was  born 
in  Hillsborough  county,  Fla.,  in  18.52.  His  father,. 
John  Jackson,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  came  to 
the  United  States  when  a  young  man,  and  traveled 
extensively  over  the  country, 
while  following  his  profession  of 
a  surveyor.  He  went  to  Florida 
from  New  Orleans  in  1843,  and 
settled  in  Manatee  county,  but  af- 
terward removed  from  there  to 
Fort  Brooke,  now  known  as  Tam- 
pa, in  1847.  He  surveyed  for  the 
U.  S.  government,  not  only  that 
site,  but  the  greater  part  of  South 
Florida.  His  surveys  are  now  the 
authority  in  all  disputes  regard- 
ing land  in  that  region.  John 
Jackson  married  in  1847  at  St. 
Augustine,  Fla. ,  Ellen  Maher,  and 
soon  afterward  settled  in  Tampa, 
where  he  was  a  deputy  U.  S.  sur- 
veyor for  several  years.  Five  chil- 
dren were  born  to  him.  Thomas, 
the  eldest  living,  was  educated  at 
Tampa,and  at  St.  John's  college,  Fordham.N.  Y.  Af- 
ter leaving  college  in  1868',  he  returned  to  'Tampa  and 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  with  his  father,  who 
then  conducted  a  large  wholesale  and  retail  house, 
and  continued  the  business  after  his  father's  death 
in  1887.  Mr.  Jackson  married  in  1877,  Miss  K.  E. 
Warner,  daughter  of  J.  W.  Warner,  a  former  resi- 
dent of  Omaha,  Neb.  He  has,  during  his  residence 
in  Tampa,  kept  up  the  public  interest  awakened  by 
his  father  in  the  progress  of  the  place ;  is  a  large 
owner  of  real  estate;  has  served  as  president  of 
the  council ;  acted  as  mayor  for  one  year,  and  been 
elected  mayor  two  terms  by  heavy  majorities.  His 
administrations  were  marked  by  many  improve- 
ments in  the  city,  and  the  introduction  of  laws  for 
its  advancement.  He  is  the  author  of  the  bonding 
bill,  which  gave  the  city  power  to  issue  bonds  for 
the  purpose  of  making  improvements,  and  was 
prominent  in  amending  the  general  charter  of  the 
city,  and  in  organizing  a  board  of  public  works. 
When  the  city  bonds  were  sold,  the  city  hall  w:i.s 
built,  a  handsome  iron  bridge  on  Lafayette  street 
constructed,  the  old  indebtedness  paid  off,  the 
streets  paved,  and  every  pending  improvement  push- 
ed to  completion,  so  that  his  terms  in  the  mayor's 
office  were  terms  of  progress.  Besides  his  munici- 
pal honors,  he  was  treasurer  of  Hillsborough  county 
for  ten  years,  and  occupied  other  positions  of  respon- 
sibility and  honor.  As  a  man  and  a  citizen  he  ranks 
high,  and  has  the  confidence  of  all  who  know  him. 
He  is  .a  man  of  medium  height,  sturdily  built  ;  has 
deep-set  eyes  of  grayish  blue,  light  features  and  the 
broad  forehead  and  high  frontal  region  which  indi- 
cates executive  ability  and  business  qualities. 

HENDERSON,  Archibald,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Virginia  in  1785.  On  June  4,  1806,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  of  marines.  He  was  gradually 
promoted,  being  made  captain  in  1811,  brevet  major 
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in  1814,  lieutenant-colonel  in  1820,  and  colonel  July 
1,  1N34.  He  (.■(immanded  a  corps  of  marines  during 
the  Florida  war,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the 
fliiht  on  the  Ilatchehiskee,  which  occurred  Jan.  27, 
1n;!7,  after  which  he  was  hrevetted  brigadier-general 
■  •  foi-  gallant  and  meritorious  service  while  in  com- 
mand of  the  marines  in  Florida,  Alabama,  and  in 
Tennessee,  anaiust  the  hostile  Indians,"  his  brevet 
beiun'  dated  .fan.  27,  1837.  He  died  in  AVashinglon, 
D.  C.,  Jan.  6,   1859. 

FOWLER,  George  Ryerson,  surgeon,  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Dec,  25,  1848,  the  sou  of 
Thomas  AV.  and  Sarah  J.  (Carmen)  Fowler.  His 
early  education  was  in  the  public  schools,  and  after- 
ward in  Bellevue  hospital  med- 
ical college,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated as  M.D.  in  February, 
1871.  He  at  once  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Brooklyn,  and  was  appoint- 
ed on  the  staff  of  the  Central 
dispensary,  holding  the  posi- 
tion for  two  years.  He  was 
commissioned  one  of  the  med- 
ical officers  of  the  14th  regiment, 
N.  G.  S.  .N.  Y.,  on  the  staff  of 
Col.  James  McLeer;  and  in  the 
same  year  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Brooklyn  ana- 
tomical society,  its  first  secre- 
tary, and  two  years  later  its  pres- 
ident;  he  was  also  associate  edi- 
tor of  the  society's  publication, 
"Annals  of  the  Anatomical  and 
Surgical  Society, "  the  name  being  afterward  changed 
to  "The  Annals  of  Surgery."  He  was  the  first 
visiting  surgeon  in  the  Bushwick  and  East  Brooklyn 
dispensary,  on  its  organization  in  1878,  and  presiding 
officer  of  its  medical  staff  until  1887,  when  he  was 
appointed  consulting  surgeon.  He  was  appointed 
surgeon-in-chief  to  the  department  of  fractures  and 
dislocations  in  St.  Mary's  hospital  in  1883,  afterward 
taking  charge  of  the  entire  general  surgical  depart- 
ment; also  IS  surgeon  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
hospital,  founded  in  1887.  Dr.  Fowler  is  a  member 
of  the  leading  medical  and  surgical  societies,  both 
local  and  national,  notably,  the  Medical  society  of 
county  of  Kings,  of  which  he  was  president  in  1886, 
American  surgical  association,  American  medical 
association.  New  York  surgical  society,  New  York 
academy  of  medicine,  Brooklyn  surgical  society. 
Society  of  medical  juri.sprudence,  Medical  society  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  etc.  He  is  also  consulting 
surgeon  for  several  hospitals,  among  them  the  Relief 
•and  the  Norwegian  hospital.  In  1890  Dr.  Fowler 
was  appointed  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  state  of  New  York  one  of  the  seven 
members  of  the  examining  board  representing  the 
State  medical  society,  selected  as  the  examiner  in 
surgery,  and  was  made  chairman  of  the  committee 
for  the  preparation  of  a  syllabus  for  the  use  of  the 
board.  During  a  trip  to  Europe  in  1884,  he  was 
pi-esent  at_  a  meeting  for  the  distribution  of  ambu- 
lance certificates  at  a  watering  place  on  the  Lanca- 
shire coast.  He  there  formed  the  resolution  of 
establishing  classes  for  instruction  in  first  aid  to  the 
injured.  His  connection  with  the  National  guard 
enabled  him  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  military 
authorities,  and  in  1885  his  first  classes  were  estab- 
lished at  the  New  York  state  camp,  at  Peekskill. 
Instruction  was  afterward  given  in  the  armories,  and 
by  military  order  imparted  to  all  the  National  guard 
organizations,  it  being  regarded  as  a  part  of  a  sol- 
dier's duty  to  possess  such  knowledge.  The  move- 
ment was  quickly  followed  by  an  order  issuing  from 
the  adjutant-general's  office  in  Washington,  ordering 
similar  instruction  to  be  given  at  all  military  po.sts 


in  the  United  States.  In  the  early  part  of  1890,  thc; 
Red  Cross  society  of  Brooklyn  -nas  organized,  Dr. 
Fowler  being  elected  president,  ohe  of  the  objects 
of  the  society  being  instruction  to  members  of  the 
police  force  in  cases  of  emergency.  Dr.  Fowler  has 
been  a  voluminous  writer  in  nialtci'S  of  surgery,  his 
contributions  lo  surgical  literature  being  regarded  as 
of  the  very  highest  authority.  He  was  sclecled  to 
write  the  chapters  on  "Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the 
Patella"  in  "  Wood's  Reference  Hand  Book  of  the 
Medical  Sciences,"  and  the  section  on  "Injuries  and 
Diseases  of  the  Bladder  "  in  "  Appleton's  System  of 
Genito-Uriuary  Surgeiy."  lie  also  wrote  a  "Sylla- 
bus of  u  Course  of  Lectiues  on  First  Aid  to  the  In- 
jured," for  the  use  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  2d 
brigade,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.  (1887),  and  a  similar  work 
for  the  use  of  candidates  for  examination  (1892). 
Dr.  Fowler  still  letains  his  connection  with  military 
circles,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Church  of  the 
Jlessiah.  In  1873  he  married  Louise  R.  Wells, 
youngest  daughter  of  James  Wells  of  Norristown, 
Pa. 

KIMBALL,  William  Smith,  maniifacturer, 
was  born  in  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  March  30,  1837,  and 
here  he  spent  his  early  years,  receiving  such  educa- 
tional advantages  as  the  country  afforded.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  Lawrence  locomotive 
works  as  an  apprentice,  and  here  worked  at  the  va- 
rious branches  until  he  had  mastered  the  trade  of  a 
machinist.  Next  he  attended  a  private  school  at 
Dei'by,  N.  H.,  for  two  years,  and  was  afterward, 
for  eighteen  months,  at  the  Troy  polytechnic  insti- 
tute, learning  civil  engineering  and  mechanical 
drawing.  On  leaving  Troy  he  entered  the  railroad 
repair  shops  at  Concord,  1^.  H.,  where  his  business 
was  to  assist  in  rebuilding  locomotives,  and  he  thus 
became  practically  familiar  with  locomotive  engin- 
eering. In  1858  he  removed  to  Covington,  Ky., 
where,  although  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  had 
entire  charge  of  an  extensive  machine  shop.  Having 
now  practically  completed  his  mechanical  training 
lie  shortly  after  relinquished  this  position,  and  re- 
moved to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  married  Marion 
E.  Keeler,  daughter  of  the  late  Rufus  Keeler,  ex- 
mayor  of  the  city.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  Mr.  Kimball  obtained  the  appointment  of  mas- 
ter mechanic  in  the  navy,  and  was  in  the  South 
Atlantic  blockading  squadron  under  Adm.  Dnpont. 
Here  he  was  especially  detailed  to  repair  the  machin- 
ery of  gunboats  and  transports, 
having  under  his  command  and  di- 
rection two  whalers,  which  were 
fitted  up  with  machines,  boiler  and 
blacksmith  -  shops  and  foundries, 
and  manned  by  a  force  of  100  men, 
thus  forming  a  repair  station  whose 
services  were  of  uncommon  value 
in  overhauling  ships  and  putting 
them  in  seaworthy  condition  with- 
out the  necessity  of  long  voyages 
to  navy  yards.  In  June,  1863,  Mr. 
Kimball  resigned  from  the  navy 
and  returned  to  Rochester.  He 
had  been  a  saving  man,  and  now 
accumulated  quite  a  capital,  which 
he  invested  in  tobacco  manufactiu-- 
ing,  entering  into  partnership  with 
Henry  Suggett,  under  the  title  of 
Suggett  &  Kimball.  The  busi- 
ness was  conducted  under  this 
firm  name  until  1867,  when  the  senior  partner  re- 
tired and  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Kimball's  brother-in- 
law,  B.  Bradley  Keeler.  Other  changes  were  made 
later  on  until  the  firm  name  became  what  it  now  is, 
W.  S.  Kimball  &  Co.  The  business  grew  under 
the  fostering  care  and  .shrewd  intelligence  of  Mr. 
Kimball,  tobe  one  of  the  largest  and  most  success- 
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ful  in  the  country.  The  works  cover  an  area  of 
over  two  acres  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Genesee 
river,  and  are  known  as  the  "Peerless  tobacco 
works,"  including  a  building  228  feet  in  length  with 
two  wings,  right  and  left,  going  back  about "200  feet 
each.  In  addition  to  the  main  works,  there  is  a  store- 
house 200  feet  long  by  150  feet  wide,  which  will 
contain  a  reserve  supply  of  1,000  hogsheads  of  leaf 
tobacco.  In  this  establishment  1,100  men  and  girls 
obtain  employment,  the  pav-roll  aggregating  about 
$7,000  weekly.  .Mr.  Kimball  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Rochester  savings  bank,  a  director  of  the  Commer- 
cial national  bank  of  Rochester,  and  president  of  the 
Union  bank  and  of  the  Industrial  school;  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  City  hospital,  the  Security  trust  com- 
pany, and  American  tobacco  company. 

GRANT,  Lemuel  Pratt,  railroad  promoter, 
was  born  at  Frankfort,  j\Ie.,  Aug.  11, 1817.  He  lived 
on  a  farm  and  was  a  village  tradesman  until  he  was 
nineteen.  He  studied  in  the  winter  months,  and 
attended  school  for  a  short  time.  Finally  he  left  his 
native  state,  and  secured  the  humble  position  of  a 
roadman  on  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  raihoad;  one  year  later  he 
was  made  assistant  engineer.  In  1840 
he  became  assistant  engineer  under 
J.  Edgar  Thompson,  on  the  Georgia 
railroad,  locating  it  from  Madison  to 
Atlanta's  site;  in  1841  he  was  assistant 
under  L.  O.  Reynolds  on  the  Central 
railroad  of  Georgia;  returned  to  the 
Georgia  railroad  in  1843,  grading  it 
to  Marthasville,  now  Atlanta;  in  1845 
he  became  chief  engineer  and  super- 
intendent of  the  Montgomeiy  and 
West  Point  railroad,  building  it  from 
Chehaw  to  Opelika;  in  1848  resident 
engineer  of  the  Georgia  railroad,  and 
in  1851  chief  engineer  of  the  Atlanta 
and  West  Point  railroad,  resigning 
both  positions  in  1853;  engaged  in  constructing  rail- 
roads five  years  in  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Texas; 
in  1858  was  president  of  Southern  Pacific  railroad, 
and  in  1859  chief  engineer  of  the  Georgia  western,  and 
other  proposed  roads  in  Alabama  and  Georgia.  In 
the  war  he  became  captain  of  engineers,  C.  S.  A., 
declining  to  be  lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers,  and 
was  employed  in  constructing  defences  and  raiding 
railways.  From  1866  to  1881  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  railroad;  president  of 
Georgia  western,  now  Georgia  Pacific,  from  June 
to  August,  1873;  receiver  for  the  Georgia  part  of 
Charlotte  air  line  railroad  from  March,  1875,  to 
March,  1876;  president  of  the  Atlanta  and  West 
Point  railroad  from  July,  1881,  to  July,  1887,  and 
president  Western  railroad,  Ala.,  from  March,  1883, 
to  November,  1887.  Beyond  any  other  citizen,  Col. 
Grant  has  had  a  remarkable  identification  with,  and 
may  be  called  the  father  of,  Atlanta.  He  went  there 
when  its  site  was  in  the  woods,  and  helped  locate  the 
city.  He  helped  locate  and  build  the  Georgia  rail- 
road, the  first  line  from  the  North  into  Atlanta;  helped 
build  the  Central  railroad,  the  first  from  the  sea  to 
Atlanta,  and  the  West  Point  railroad,  the  first  line 
to  the  Gulf;  was  president  of  the  Georgia  western 
railroad,  the  first  line  to  the  Mississippi;  was  receiver 
of  the  Air  line  railroad,  the  second  line  to  the 
North,  and  had  an  interest  in  every  original  line  en- 
tering Atlanta  but  the  State  road  to  the  West.  He 
owned  more  of  the  city  land  than  any  other  person, 
having  600  acres  in  the  city  limits.  He  gave  to  the 
city  that  royal  donation  of  100  acres,  now  the  L.  P. 
Grant  Park.  He  helped  establish  the  city  free 
schools,  and  built  the  system  up,  and  was  on  the  first 
board  of  education  in  1869.  He  was  a  founder  of  the 
young  men's  library  and  its  first  life  member,  and  has 
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aided  every  good  city  cause.  He  has  been  one  of 
the  first  railway  men  of  the  south,  botl)  as  a  builder 
and  manager.  He  has  been  a  wise,  far-seeing  and 
successful  business  man,  methodical,  exact,  prompt 
and  punctiliously  honest.  A  member  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  he  has  been  a  true  Christian.  In 
his  home  and  as  a  citizen  he  has  been  a  model  of 
excellence.  He  married  Laura  L.  Williams  in  1843, 
and  Mrs.  Jane  L.  Crew  in  1881,  and  his  son,  John 
A.,  a  railroad  man  by  heredity,  is  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  Texas  Pacific  railnjad  system.  Col.  Grant 
now  lives  (1898)  in  quiet  retirement,  enjoying  an 
honored  old  age. 

SHK.ADY,  John,  physician,  was  .born  March 
13,  1830,  within  the  present  boundaries  of  Central 
Park,  New  York,  of  which  city  both  his  parents 
were  natives.  His  ancestry  is  purely  German,  on 
the  paternal  side  extending  back  to  the  Palatinate  im- 
migration of  about  1745,  while  on  the  maternal  side 
he  claims  direct  lineage  from  Dr.  John  W.  Zeiss,  or- 
iginally a  German  military  surgeon,  who  aftenvard 
became  established  in  the  city  as  a  leading  physician 
among  his  countiymen.  His  paternal  grandfather 
was  a  revolutionary  patriot  and 
his  father  a  veteran  of  the  war 
of  1812.  Both  bore  the  name 
of  John.  After  a  private-school 
training  he  was  graduated  from 
Columbia  college  in  1849,  then 
became  an  apothecary,  and  final- 
ly in  1861  was  graduated  from 
the  College  of  physicians  and 
surgeons,  New  York,  a  winner 
of  both  the  Harsen  and  James  R. 
Wood  prizes.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  he  volunteered  as  a 
contract  -  surgeon  and  was  on 
duty  at  Flat  Lick  and  Barbours- 
ville,  Ky.,  until  the  raid  of  the 
Confederate  general,  Kirby 
Smith,  who  returned  him  with 
many  other  captives  to  Cumber- 
land Gap.  At  this  last  place  he 
accepted  the  surgeoncy  of  the 
2d  East  Tennessee  (mounted)  infantry,  Oct.  18,  1862. 
While  in  the  army  he  saw  much  dangerous  service, 
the  main  duty  of  his  command  being  outpost,  skir- 
mishing, raiding  and  the  suppression  of  guerrillas. 
Just  previous  to  the  battle  of  Stone  River  he  organized 
and  was  surgeon-in-charge  of  the  U.  S.  general  hos- 
pital No.  19,  Nashville,  'Tenn.,  also,  later  on,  execu- 
tive officer  of  general  hospital  No.  4,  Holston,  Tenn. 
His  entire  hospital  service,  however,  did  not  in  the 
total  embrace  more  than  five  months,  when  hostilities 
were  most  active;  the  government  having  adopted 
the  policy  of  appointing  surgeons  for  that  special 
duty  and  returning  detailed  medical  officers  to  their 
several  commands.  He  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
Danville,  Button's  Hill,  Somerset,  all  in  Kentucky, 
and  at  one  of  the  surrenders  of  Cumberland  Gap, 
Sept.  9,  1863.  He  also  accompanied  his  regiment  in 
the  chase  after  Gen.  John  Morgan  through  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana  and  Ohio,  and  was  present  at  the 
surrender  of  that  general's  command  at  Bufflngton 
Island.  After  his  muster  out,  Oct.  18,  1864,  he  re- 
turned to  New  York  and  served  as  an  active  assist- 
ant surgeon  in  the  Central  Park  hospital  until  it  was 
closed  by  the  government.  Not,  however,  until 
April,  1866,  did  he  settle  in  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  editing 
meanwhile  for  three  years  the  "New  York  Medical 
Register,"  and  establishing  himself  in  general  prac- 
tice. He  is  a  member  of  most  of  the  prominent  med- 
ical societies,  but  of  late  years  has  given  his  best  en- 
ergies to  the  New  York  state  and  the  New  York 
county  medical  associations ;  has  edited  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  "  Transactions"  of  the  former  body;  has 
contributed  to  the  written  discussions,  particularly  in 
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the  direction  of  pathology  audllu'iapeutics,  as  well  as 
having  been  the  author  of  "The  Psychical  Aspects 
of  Insanity,"  "The  Shadow-Line  of  Insanity,"  "Medi- 
cal New  York  in  1800, "  ' '  Sii^ns  of  the  Moribund  Con- 
dition," and  a  serial  contribution  to  tlie  "  New  York 
Medical  Register"  relating  to  the  "Medical  History 
of  New  York  City."  "Reminiscences  of  Libby 
Prison"  in  the  "Magazine  of  American  History" 
(July,  1886),  is  also  a  product  of  his  pen.  His  most 
recent  article  is  "  Two  Himdred  Years  of  Jledicine," 
in  the  ' '  Memorial  History  of  the  City  of  New  York. " 

TOWNSEND,  James  Mulford,  capitalist  and 
philanthropist,  was  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan. 
30,  182.5,  the  sou  of  William  Kneeland  and  Eliza  Ann 
(Mulford)  Townsend,  and  seventh  in  descent  from 
Thomas  Townsend  or  Townshend,  who  settled  in 
Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1638.  His  grandfather,  Isaac  Town- 
send,  enlisted  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  served 
throughout  the  war  for  independence.  ' '  Raynham, " 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Eng.,  has  been  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Townsend  surname  more  than  400  years, 
and  as  early  as  Feb.  16, 1466,  a  Townsend  will  directs 
that  the  body  of  the  testator  be  buried  in ' '  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  Raynham."  But  the  present  mansion, 
which  has  sheltered  so  many  generations  since,  was 
builded  by  Sir  Roger  Townshend,  the  Puritan  baro- 
net, in  1630.  In  family  loyalty 
the  ancient  name  was  given  to  the 
American  estate,  "  Raynham,"  on 
the  east  side  of  New  Haven  har- 
bor. "When  the  school  days  of 
James  M.  were  over,  he  became 
clerk  in  an  importing  house  in 
New  York.  Then  for  three  years 
he  carried  on  a  b\isiness  in  New 
Haven.  Retiring  from  mercantile 
life,  he  became  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, and  afterward  president  of 
the  City  savings  bank  of  New 
Haven.  He  has  served  in  several 
prominent  financial  positions  be- 
sides. He  has  been  a  director  of 
the  Quinnipiac  (now  Yale  nation- 
al) bank,  and  also  for  sixteen 
years  a  director  of  the  New  Haven 
bank,  in  which  his  father,  grand- 
father and  great  -  grandfather 
served  as  directors.  He  has  also 
been  director,  vice-president  and  president  of  the 
Shore  line  railroad,  a  director  of  the  New  Haven 
and  Derby  railroad,  a  director  of  the  New  Haven 
clock  company,  and  also  a  director  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Gett3'sburg  railroad,  Pennsylvania,  be-, 
sides  being  a  life  director  of  a  number  of  the  pub- 
lic societies  of  New  Haven,  executor  and  trustee  of 
large  estates  in  Connecticut  and  western  states,  also 
director  in  railroad  and  other  corporations  in  other 
slates.  Tlie  presence  of  "  rock  oil "  in  the  earth  has 
been  known  for  a  very  long  period,  but  how  to  obtain 
it  in  large  quantities  so  as  to  make  it  a  commercial 
product  was  u,  puzzle  to  both  capital  and  labor. 
The  Pennsylvania  rock  oil  company  had  been  organ- 
ized in  18.')ii,  and  had  purchased  scime  1,300  acres  of 
land  extending  over  a  large  area  near  Oil  Creek, 
togetlicr  with  a  leasi^liold  on  all  rights  and  values 
lying  below  the  surface  of  tlie  ground  on  tlie  prop- 
erty adjoining  the  purchase,  if  evidence  of  oil  should 
appear  there.  Jlr.  Townsend  was  the  chief  stock- 
holder. It  was  the  company's  policy  to  sub-let  rights 
to  lessees  for  working  on  the  oil  district,  and  receive 
a  royalty  on  the  product.  But  in  October,  1H57,  a 
lessee  in  New  Yoi-k  discovered  what  he  regai'ded  as 
a  serious  defect  in  the  title  by  which  the  Pennsyl- 
vania rock  oil  company  held  its  Oil  Creek  property, 
and  grasped  at  the  discovery  as  an  excuse  for  throw- 
ing up  his  lease.     The  prospects  of  the  company  be- 


came greatly  clouded,  and  all  but  one  man,  Mr. 
Townsend,  lost  faith  in  the  venture.  Mr.  E.  L. 
Drake  was  at  that  time  a  conductor  on  the  New 
York  and  New  Haven  raili'oad,  and  like  jVIr.  Town- 
send,  boarded  at  the  Tontine  hotel  in  New  Haven. 
Weary  and  sick,  Drake  inquired  of  Townsend  what 
topics  of  special  interest  were  filling  his  thoughts, 
anil  conversation  drifted  to  the  condition  in  wiiich 
tlie  Pennsylvania  rock  oil  company  found  itself. 
As  Drake  was  just  recovering  from  a  severe  fever, 
and  needed  recreation,  Jlr.  Townsend  proposed  that 
he  should  go  to  the  company's  property  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, examine  it,  perfect  the  title,  and  I'cport  what 
he  might  find.  Mr.  Townsend  furnished  him  with 
the  necessary  nione}',  and  he  visited  the  oil  regions., 
He  reported  that  the  oil,  possessing  medicinal  prop- 
erties confirmed  by  the  Seueca  Indians  as  a  cur«  for 
rheumatism,  could  be  collected  in  paying  quantities, 
and  sold  by  the  bottle,  or  the  gallon.  Upon  the 
strength  of  the  report,  Mr.  Townsend  at  once  organ- 
ized "The  Seneca  oil  company,"  furnished  the  cap- 
ital, and  put  Drake  forward  in  the  organization  in 
place  of  himself.  Immediately  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  company  Mr.  Drake  was  appointed  man- 
ager on  the  field,  voted  a  salary  of  $100  a  month, 
and  entrusted  with  $1,000  to  begin  operations.  Prog- 
ress was  slow  and  discouraging.  It  was  proposed 
at  last  to  bore  a  well  after  the  manner  of  the  salt 
wells  of  central  New  York.  The  salt  works  at 
Syracuse  were  visited,  and  a  well-borer  secured,  but 
the  process  of  boring  rock  was  slow  in  those  days, 
and  as  the  months  passed  by  several  stockholders 
lost  faith  in  the  plan  of  boring,  and  fell  out  of  the 
company.  At  last  only  two  were  left,  and  Mr. 
Townsend,  who  was  the  principal  capitalist,  and  had 
been  the  most  enthusiastic,  was  one  of  them.  He 
sent  forward  as  a  last  installment  of  money,  $500, 
with  instructions  to  Drake  that  if  he  liad  not  "struck 
oil  "  by  the  time  the  money  reached  him,  to  settle  all 
bills,  pack  up  and  come  home.  But  on  the  day  be- 
fore the  money  arrived — the  memorable  26th  of 
August,  1859,  the  auger,  down  sixty-eight  feet,  fell 
through  into  an  oil  reservoir,  and  the  oil  flowed  up 
to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.  This  was  the 
opening  of  the  great  industry  in  "  rock  oil,"  which 
has  since  grown  to  such  enormous  proportions  in  the 
market  quotations  of  the  world.  Mr.  Townsend 
gave  his  brother,  Capt.  Charles  H.  Townsend  (who 
then  commanded  the  packet  ship  Germania,  and 
afterward  the  steamships  Fulton  and  Ontarion  of 
the  New  York  and  Havre  line),  a  small  bottle  of  the 
oil  which  was  probably  the  first  petroleum  ever 
taken  to  Europe.  Cap\,.  Townsend  had  an  analysis 
made  by  a  celebrated  French  chemist,  who  reported 
"the  lubricating,  illuminating  and  other  qualities 
are  such  if  there  is  much  of  it  in  your  country  it 
will  revolutionize  the  world."  From  boyhood  days 
IVCr.  Townsend  has  been  greatly  interested  in  military 
organization  and  military  movements.and  inclination 
drew  him  into  the  membership  of  the  New  Haven 
Grays,  of  which  company  he  is  now  the  living  senior 
captain.  The  "Grays "is  a  military  organization 
dating  from  1816,  or  the  close  of  the  war  of  1813. 
Young  Townsend  entered  with  all  ardor  into  the  life 
of  the  company,  and  when  only  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  was  elected  captain.  Though  from  failing 
health  he  was  obliged  soon  to  I'ctire  from  his  posi- 
tion, his  enthusiasm  remained  at  its  height.  Later 
he  was  again  called  to  the  captaincy,  and  was  always 
a  popular  commander.  But  the  country  was  ad- 
vancing to  the  civil  war.  Mr.  Townsend  depre- 
cated the  drift  of  events,  and  favored  at  the  begin- 
ning some  compromi.se,  but  when  the  first  gun  of 
the  rebellion  emptied  its  terrible  charge  upon  Fort 
Sumter,  all  hesitancy  and  compromise  as  a  policy  to 
be  followed  pa.ssed  out  of  his  tlioughts,  and  his  ardor 
to  vindicate  the  authority  of  the  old  iJag  kindled  to 
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a  white  heat.  The  "Grays "  went  to  the  froat,  aud 
5Ir.  Towasend  out  of  his  private  purse  did  muoli  for 
the  equipment  and  comfort  of  tlxe  compaay  beyoud 
the  sleuder  provision  of  the  government.  He  after- 
ward visited  the  company  on  the  battle-field,  gave 
each  member  a  silver  souvenir,  on  which  was  en- 
graved the  occurrence,  name  aud  date.  Some  of 
those  given  are  preserved  tot  his  day,  andcarried  about 
in  the  pockets  of  the  ' '  Grays. "  When  the  first  three 
months  of  service  were  over,  a  new  orgauizatiou 
was  decided  upon,  formed  out  of  the  "Grays,"  and 
named  the  "  Towasend  Rifles."  The  Federal  flag  he 
presented  the  comjpany  was  the  flrstof  its  kind  raised 
in  Georgia  after  the  war  began,  aud  it  floated 
in  the  van  in  more  than  one  victory.  Jlr.  Town- 
send  watched  tlie  fortunes  of  the  "  Rifles  "  with 
intense  interest,  was  the  patron  of  the  "boys  "  on  the 
field,  and  of  their  families  at  home,  adding  con- 
stantly to  the  comfort  of  both,  and  contributing 
largely  from  his  private  funds.  He  showed  his  fond- 
ness for  the  "  Rifles  "  by  sending  out  monthly,  dur- 
ing the  entire  three  years,  boxes  filled  with  clothing, 
or  other  comforts,  and  the  families  of  the  soldiers 
had  only  to  fill  smaller  boxes  with  their  gifts  and 
tokens  of  love,  and  send  them  to  him.  They  were 
enclosed  in  liis  larger  boxes,  and  went  witliout  any 
expense  to  the  soldier  or  his  family.  Not  one  of  all 
those  sent  during  the  entire  three  years  was  lost. 
Never  did  soldiers  have  a  kinder,  more  thoughtful 
patron.  He  was  also  enthusiatic  in  recruiting  the 
army  from  other  sources.  When  volunteering  be- 
gan to  lag,  and  it  was  desired  to  fill  up  the  quota  of  his 
town.  East  Haven,  he  offered  every  East  Havener, 
who  would  enlist,  $5,  and  on  muster  day  paid 
the  amount  to  the  volunteers,  each  man  receiving  a 
new  crisp  .$5  bill.  When  the  "  Townsend  Rifles" 
came  home  he  invited  the  regiment  to  a  banquet  in 
the  New  Haven  house.  "  The  Connecticut  War  Rec- 
ord," speaking  of  the  soldiers  separating  that  night, 
says,  ' '  Each  paused  and  grasped  the  liand  of  the 
liberal  patron  with  that  deep  and  fervent  gratitude 
which  is  best  expressed  by  qiiivering  lips,  and  moist- 
ened eyes, "  Besides  the  smaller  trusts  thrust  upon 
him  in  town  and  city,  he  was  secretary  of  the  whig 
convention  in  Baltimore,  which  nominated  Mr.  Fill- 
more for  the  presidency.  He  has  frequently  been  a 
delegate  to  state,  congressional  and  national  conven- 
tions. In  his  absence  from  the  state  he  was  nomin- 
ated to  the  state  senate,  and  although  the  majority 
in  his  district  had  been  largely  against  the  party 
Mr.  Townsend  represented,  he  was  elected  far 
ahead  of  his  ticket.  Mr.  Townsend  was  appointed 
chairman  of  the  military  committee,  aud  introduced 
the  bill  to  the  senate  formulating  the  present  mili- 
tary law  of  the  state  of  Connecticut.  He  refused 
a  renomination  to  the  senate,  and  also  later,  when 
Marshall  Jewell  was  elected  governor,  declined  to  be 
placed  in  nomination  for  lieutenant-governor.  Again, 
when  urged  to  stand  as  a  candidate  for  the  governor- 
ship, he  refused  to  become  the  rival  of  a  friend,  or 
to  prejudice  the  chances  of  placing  the  name  of 
Heniy  B.  Harrison  (subsequently  governor)  at  the 
head  of  the  party  ticket.  Mr.  Townsend  has  served 
for  a  long  time  on  the  board  of  education  of  the  city 
of  New  Haven.  In  recognition  of  his  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  educational  equipment  of  the  school  dis- 
trict in  which  lie  lives,  his  neighbors  presented  a 
petition  requesting  him  to  allow  the  district  school 
to  be  called,  iu  his  honor,  "The  Townsend  public 
school,"  but  he  declined  the  compliment.  Jlr. 
Townsend  has  been  active  in  Sunday-school  work: 
while  a  resident  of  the  city  of  New  Haven  he  was  a 
teacher  in  the  First  Congregational  church  (of  which 
church  he  is  still  a  member).  After  his  removal  to 
Kaynham  he  organized  a  Sunday-school  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  of  which  for  some  years  he 
was  superintendent,  the  outcome  of  which  Sunday- 


school  is  now  a  flourisliing  church.  "The  Town- 
send  prize  fund,"  amounting  annually  to  $160,  was 
his  gift  to  the  Yale  law  school,  and  is  offered  to 
the  student  who  shall  write  aud  deliver  the  best 
English  oration  in  the  best  manner  ou  graduation 
day.  His  own  pen  also  often  graces  the  pages  of  the 
New  Haven  press.  His  letters  of  foreign  travel, 
and  on  topics  of  antiquarian  lore,  or  legend,  or  nar- 
rative, have  been  widely  read.  His  eldest  son,  Wil- 
liam Kueeland,  was  pro"fessor  in  the  Yale  law  school 
until  elected  a  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  iu  1893.  Another  son,  .James  JIul- 
ford,  Jr.,  is  a  lawyer  in  New  York,  and  a  winner  of 
the  Townsend  prizes  of  the  academical  department 
of  Yale,  and  of  the  DeForrest  "gold  medal;"  and 
is  also  lecturer  in  the  law  school  on  the  ' '  Transfer 
of  Jlouetary  Securities."  On  Sept.  1,  1847,  Mr. 
Townsend  married  Maria  Theresa  Clark  of  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  a  lady  of  i-are  accomplishments.  Her 
death  occurred  April  13,  1884. 

RISSE,  liouis  Aloys,  civil  engineer,  was  born 
in  France  March  28,  1850,  aud  was  graduated  with 
■high  honors  from  the  school  of  the  Christian  Broth- 
ers, where  he  had  shown  a  taste  for  drawing  and 
mathematics.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  came  to 
America,  where  he  evinced  marked  aptitude  for 
engineering  studies,  resulting, 
when  he  commenced  the  prac- 
tice of  his  chosen  profession,  in 
rapid  progress  as  a  civil  engin- 
eer. In  1868  he  was  employed 
by  the  New  Y^ork  and  Harlem 
railroad  ou  the  preliminary 
survey  of  the  Philraont  and 
Hudson  City  railroad,  and  the 
Spuyten  Duyvil  and  Port 
Morris  railroad,  the  maps  of 
which  he  made.  In  1869  he 
was  engaged  on  a  preliminary 
survey  of  the  Port  Chester 
and  Ridgefield  railroad.  In 
1870-71  he  made  the  map  of 
the  town  of  Morrisania,  West- 
chester county,  under  a  com- 
mission created  by  a  special 
act  of  the  legislature.  From 
1871  to  1873  "he  was  engaged 
on  the  surveys  and  mapping  of  the  towns  of  West 
Farms  and  Kingsbridge.  After  the  completion 
of  that  work  he  made  the  maps  of  Long  Island 
City,  which  was  then  being  laid  out.  After  the 
annexation  to  the  city  of  STew  Y'ork  of  the  terri- 
tory north  of  the  Hai'lem  river,  which  took  place 
Jan.  1,  1874,  Mr.  Risse  was  appointed  assistant 
engineer  and  draughtsman  iu  the  department  of  pub- 
lic parks,  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  control  of 
the  improvements  of  the  annexed  district  was  placed. 
In  1878  he  was  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  con- 
struction, and  in  1880  was  made  superintendent  of 
roads,  streets,  sewers,  and  bridges,  by  the  .same  de- 
partment, which  position  he  held  until  1886,  when 
he  resigned  to  enter  into  the  private  bu.siness  of 
engineering  and  surveying.  After  the  election  of 
Louis  J.  Heintz  as  commissioner  of  street  improve- 
ments, he  accepted  the  position  of  chief  engineer  of 
the  new  department,  to  which  place  he  was  ap- 
pointed Jan.  1,  1891.  Upon  him  devolved  the  duties 
of  laying  out  the  new  city  above  the  Harlem  river, 
and  the  general  supervision  of  all  the  construction 
work  in  that  territory.  Notwithstanding  the  almost 
life-time  work  he  has  already  accomplished,  J\Ir. 
Risse  is  a  hale,  hearty  man,  in  the  very  prime  of 
life;  of  fine  and  pleasing  presence,  gentle,  suave  of 
manner,  a  kind  and  affectionate  friend,  a  fair,  manly 
foe,  modest,  imassuming,  and  generous  to  a  faidt. 
Mr.  Risse  married  ]Mary  Hopp,  aud  has  two  daugh- 
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tors  and  a  son.  He  resides  in  a  beautiful  Irome  on 
Mott  avenue.  In  politics  Mr.  Risse  has  always 
been  a  democrat. 

STXJBGIS,  Frederic  Russell,  physician,  was 
born  at  Jlanila,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  July  7, 
1844,  of  English  and  American  parentage.  He  was 
educated  during  his  early  life  in  England,  and  at 
the  age  of  thirteen  came  to  the  United  States,  enter- 
ing the  Latiu  school  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  from 
there  went  to  Harvard.  In  1863  he  entered  the 
Harvard  medical  scliool.  from  which  he  received 
the  degree  of  M.D  in  18G7.  In  1864  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Boylston  medical  society,  and  was 
elected  its  vice-president  in  1866.  In  1867  he  re- 
ceived the  second  prize  of  the  Boylston  medical  so- 
ciety for  an  essay  on  luunan  cestoids.  In  1865  he 
served  one  year  as  hou.se  physician  at  the  City  hos- 
pital, Boston,  iMass  .  and  in  18'J6  was  house  surgeon 
to  the  Massachusetts  general  hospital  for  another 
year.  In  the  latter  part  of  1867  he  went  to  New 
York  city.  In  1868  he  entered  into  partuersliip  with 
Dr.  Freeman  J.  Bumstead,  and  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely as  a  specialist  in  the  treatment  of  venereal  and 
genitourinary  diseases.  During  his  residence  in 
Boston  he  was  a  member  of  the  Boston  society  of 
natural  liistory,  and  soon  after  making  his  residence 
in  New  York,  became  a  member  of  the  American 
geographical  society.  From  De- 
cember, 1869,  to  October,  1876, 
he  .served  us  assistant  surgeon  to 
the  Manhattan  eye  and  ear  hospi- 
tal, and  in  1874  he  was  appointed 
clinical  lecturer  on  venereal  dis- 
eases in  the  medical  department  of 
the  University  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  He  held  that  office  until 
1880,  when  he  was  appointed  clini- 
cal professor  in  the  same  depart- 
ment of  the  university.  In  1881 
he  resigned  his  professorsliip  and 
became  professor  of  venereal  and 
genito-urinary  diseases  in  the  New 
York  post  graduate  medical  school 
and  hospital;  from  1883  to  1888, 
was  secretary  of  the  faculty,  and 
from  1887  to  1890  served  on  the 
board  of  directors,  but  resigned 
in  1890.  In  June,  1876,  he  was  ap- 
pointed surgeon  in  the  department  of  venereal 
and  skin  diseases  in  the  New  York  dispensary,  and 
held  this  office  until  1880.  On  Oct.  39,  1877,  he 
was  appointed  house  physician  at  the  last-named 
institution,  and  held  that  position  for  nearly  two 
years.  Since  1883  he  has  been  one  of  the  visiting 
surgeons  to  the  venereal  and  genito-urinary  divis- 
ion in  the  City  (formerly  Charity)  hospital  on  Black- 
well's  Island,  New  York.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Medical  society  of  the  county  of  New  York,  being 
for  several  years  a  member  of  its  board  of  censors, 
and  in  1882  its  president.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the 
New  York  academy  of  medicine,  a  member  of  tlie 
American  association  of  genito-urinary  surgeons,  and 
is  a  permanent  member  of  the  Medical  society  of  the 
state  of  New  York.  Of  the  latter  society  he  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  legislation  in  1883. 
The  following  are  among  tlie  more  important  of  tlie 
articles  which  have  come  from  his  pen;  "Relations 
of  Syphilis  to  the  Public  Health"  (1877),  (read  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  public  health 
as.sociaticn  in  Philadelphia,  13th  of  November,  1874, 
and  printed  in  the  report  of  the  association.  Vol.  II., 
1876);  "The  Student's  Manual  of  Venereal  Dis- 
ea.ses "  (being  the  university  lectures  delivered  at 
Charity  hospital,  Blackwell's  Island,  during  the  win- 
ter session  of  1879-1880);  "Hints  and  Sugjrestions 
for  Reform  in  Medical  Education,"  publislieu  in  the 
transactions  of  tlie  Medical  society  of  the  state  of 


New  York  for  1883;  '  A  Treatise  on  Syphilis  in  New- 
born Children  and  Infants  at  the  Breast,"  by  P. 
Diday,  American  edition,  with  notes  and  an  ap- 
pendix (1883);  "Medical  Topics  "  (1885);  "  Plea  for 
Rapid  Dilatation  (Holt's  operation)  in  the  Treatment 
of  Urethral  Stricture,"  published  in  "  International 
Clinics,"  Vol.  II.,  1891.  In  1890  he  revised  and  an- 
notated the  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  Gross's  book  on 
"Impotence,  Sterility  and  Allied  Disorders  of  the 
Male  Sexual  Organs. "  Of  the  social  clubs, he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  England  society,  the  New  York  athletic 
club,  the  New  York  rowing  club,  the  University  club 
and  the  Lotos  club.  Fronr  May,  1885,  to  May,  1888, 
he  served  on  the  committee  of  admissions  in  the  Uni- 
versity club. 

CLAY,  Clement  Claiborne,  statesman,  was 
born  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  in  1819,.  son  of  Clement 
Comer  Clay,  statesman  (1793-1866),  and  grandson  of 
William  Clay,  revolutionary  soldier,  who,  after  the 
war,  removed  to  Granger  county,  Tenn  He  entered 
the  University  of  Alabama,  and  was  graduated  in 
1835.  When  his  father  was  governor  of  Alabama 
he  acted  as  private  secretary,  and  also  wrote  for  the 
state  papers,  principally  editorial  articles,  on  state  and 
national  politics.  Upon  the  election  of  his  father  to 
the  U.  S.  senate,  young  Clay  completed  his  law 
studies  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  in  1846 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  lie  served  for  several 
terms  in  the  Alabama  legisla- 
ture, and  was  elected  judge  of 
the  Madison  city  court  in  1846, 
resigning  in  1848.  In  1853 
he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator. 
While  in  the  senate  he  at- 
tracted national  attention  by 
his  eloquence  and  the  vigor 
with  which  he  sustained  state- 
right  doctrines,  being  a  true 
disciple  of  Calhoun.  In  1859 
he  was  unanimously  re-elected 
to  the  senate,  and  in  February, 
1861,  withdrew  upon  learning 
of  the  secession  of  his  state. 
In  March,  1861,  he  was,  with 
the  other  withdrawn  southern 
senators,  finally  expelled.  He 
was  at  once  elected  to  the  Con- 
federate congress  as  senator  from  Alabama.  He  went, 
in  1864,  as  a  secret  agent  of  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment to  Canada,  and  while  there  helped  to  plan 
raids  against  the  defenceless  northern  frontier,  and 
was  charged  with  abetting  the  adventurers  who 
made  futile  efforts  to  burn  New  York  city.  He 
also  induced  members  of  the  peace  party  to  prevail 
on  President  Lincoln  to  open  negotiations  with  him 
looking  toward  peace  between  the  hostile  govern- 
ments. Mr.  Greeley  was  privileged  to  go  with  othei's, 
on  an  unofficial  mission,  and  met  Mr.  Clay.but  without 
any  results.  After  this  lie  returned  to  the  Confeder- 
ate states,  and  upon  the  surrender  of  Lee  and  the  close 
of  hostilities,  being  chai-ged  with  conspiring  for  the 
murder  of  Lincoln,  he  tied  to  Canada.  Upon  hear- 
ing that  a  reward  was  offered  for  his  arrest,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  Federal  authorities  and  was  im- 
prisoned at  Fortress  Monroe  at  the, time  Jefferson 
Davis  was  a  state  prisoner  there.  In  April,  1866, 
the  charges  against  him  not  having  been  proved,  he 
was  released,  and  returning  to  his  native  state  he 
took  up  the  practice  of  law  in  Huntsville,  where  lie 
died  Jan.  3,  1883. 

UPSHUR,  George  Parker,  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  Northampton  county,  'Va.,  March  8,  1799. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Abel  R.  Upshur,  secretary  of 
state  under  Tyler.  He  entered  the  navy  as  midship- 
man in  1818,  became  a  lieutenant  in  1837  and  com- 
mander in  1847.  He  defeated  the  Falkland  island 
pirates  in  1833;  had  command  of  the  Truxton  in  a 
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Mediterranean  cruise  in  1843-44.  and  was  on  duty  on 
tlie  receiving  ship  at  Norfolls  in  1844r-47.  In  1847  he 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  assumed  command  on 
March  15th,  succeeding  Comr.  Franlilin  Buchan- 
an, the  first  superintendent.  The  Naval  Academy 
was  founded  in  1845  by  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  sec- 
retary of  the  navy  during  the  administration  of 
Pres.  Polk.  It  was  formally  opened  Oct.  10th  of 
that  year  under  the  name  of  the  Naval  School,  and 
was  located  at  Annapolis  on  the  land  occupied  by 
Ft.  Severn,  which  was  given  by  the  war  department 
for  that  purpose.  The  course  was  fixed  at  five 
years,  of  which  only  the  first  and  the  last  years 
were  spent  at  the  school,  the  intervening  three 
years  being  passed  at  sea.  During  Comr.  Upshur's 
administration,  a  board,  consisting  of  Corars.  Wil- 
liam B.  Shubiick,  Franklin  Buchanan,  Samuel 
F.  Du  Pont  and  George  P.  Upshur,  and  Surgeon 
W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger,  Prof.  William  Chauveuet 
and  Capt.  Henry  Brewerton,  was  appointed  to  revise 
the  plan  and  the  regulations  of  the  school,  which 
were  approved  and  went  into  operation  July  1, 1850, 
the  date  on  which  Comr.  Cornelius  K.  Strib- 
ling  assumed  command  as  superintendent.  Comr. 
Upshur  was  then  given  command  of  the  Levant, 
on  which  he  died  at  Spezzia,  Italy,  Nov.  3,  1852. 

WARBEN,  Samuel  Edward,  author  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  at  West  Newton,  Mass.,  Oct.  39, 
1831,  son  of  Dr.  Samuel  and  Aune  Catherine  (Reed) 
Warren.     His  first    American  ancestor  was  John 
Warren,  a  large  landowner,  who  settled  at  Water- 
town,  Mass.,  in  1630,  and  his  grandfather,  Nathan 
Warren,  of  Weston,  Mass.,  served  as  a  private  in 
the  revolutionary  war.     He  received  his  preliminary 
education  in  the  junior  department  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Normal   School,   at  West  Newton, 
and  then  attended  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and 
Putnam  Free  School,  Newburyport,  Mass.     In  1850 
he  entered  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy, 
N.   Y.,  graduating  in  1851,  during  the  same  year 
becoming  assistant  in  charge  of  descriptive  geometry 
and  drawing.     In  1854  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  descriptive  geometry,  stereotomy  and  drawing, 
retaining  the  chair  unt^  1872,  when  he  accepted  a 
similar  chair  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology.    While  in  Troy  he  made  numerous  models 
illustrative  of  descriptive  geometiy.     In  1875  he  re- 
signed this  post  and  also  that  of  lecturer  in  the 
Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  which  he  had 
held  since  1872.     He  then  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  completion  and  revision  of  his  series  of  text- 
books and  to  private  instruction  in  Newton,  Mass., 
his  present  (1902)  residence.     Prof.  Warren  made 
an  exhibit  of  his  works  and  of  drawings  by  his 
pupils,  illustrating  their  use  at  the  Centennial  ex- 
position, Philadelphia,  in  1876,  which    was  com- 
plimented in  the  official  reports,  and  a  similar  one 
at  the    fair   in  Paris  in  1878,   for  which  he   re- 
ceived a  diploma.     They  were  also  exhibited  in  con- 
nection with  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at 
Chicago  in  1893.     In  addition  to  numerous  contri- 
butions on  educational  subjects  to  current  reviews 
he  has  published  a  series  of  text-books  for  prepara- 
tory schools,  colleges  and  technical  schools,  includ- 
ing "General  Problems  in  Descriptive  Geometry" 
(1860);  "Elementary  Projection  Drawing"  (1861); 
"Elementary  Perspective"  (1863);   "  Drafting  In- 
struments and    Operations"  (1865);    "  Elementary 
Plane  Problems  "  (1867);  "  Shades  and  Shadows" 
(1867);   "Higher    Perspective"  (1868);    "Machine 
Construction  and  Drawing"  (1870);  "  Freehand  Geo- 
metrical Drawing"  (1878);  "Problems,  Theorems 
and  Examples  in  Descriptive    Geometry"  (1874); 
"Problems  in  Stone  Cutting"  (1875);  "Elements  of 
Descriptive  Geometry,  Shadows  and  Perspective  " 
(1877);  "A  Primary  Geometry"  (1887),  and  as  a 


contribution  to  the  discussion  of  one  of  the  great 
questions  of  his  time,  "The  Sunday  Question" 
(1890).  Prof.  Warren  is  a  member  of  the  Newton 
Natural  History  Society;  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  New  England  His- 
toric-Genealogical Society.  He  was  married,  in  1884, 
at  Newton,  Mass.,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  James 
Miller,  of  Paisley,  Scotland. 

NISSEN,  Ludwig,  merchant,  was  born  in 
Husum,  Schleswig-Holstein,  Germany,  Dec.  2,  1855. 
He  is  descended  on  his  father's  side  from  the  great 
Danish  statesman,  George  Nicolaus  von  Nissen,  and 
on  his  mother's  side  from  the  old  noble  family  of 
von  Dawartzky.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  town  and  afterwards  became  a 
clerk  in  the  imperial  court.  Convinced  that  the  op- 
portunities of  advancement  likely  to  offer  them- 
selves to  him  at  home  would  not  fill  his  ambition, 
he  left  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1872,  witii 
$2.50  in  his  possession.  He  worked  in  a  barber- 
shop as  porter  and  bootblack,  stayed  four  months, 
then  worked  as  a  dishwasher  in  a  hotel  on  Dey 
street;  was  advanced  to  waiter,  then  to  book-keeper 
and  finally  to  cashier.  Shortly  afterward  he  sought 
and  found  a  clerkship  in  a  factory,  hut  his  firm  soon 
became  bankrupt  and  he  lost  his  place.  During  the 
next  five  years  he  had  a  varied  ex  - 
perience;  tried  the  butcher  busi- 
ness for  awhile,  then  the  restau- 
rant business,  sold  out,  and  in- 
vested the  proceeds,  $5,000,  in 
the  wholesale  wine  business;  was 
unsuccessful;  in  nine  months  lost 
the  amount  of  his  original  in- 
vestment, and  was  $1,000  in  debt 
besides.  Nissen,  however,  was 
by  no  means  discouraged,  and 
soou  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  diamond  setter,  who  carried  on 
a  small  shop,  but,  like  himself, 
had  more  debts  than  assets.  Nis- 
sen went  into  partnership  with 
him,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Schilling  &  Nissen,  and  in  a  short 
time  was  acquainted  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  business.  The  goods  his  partner  manu- 
factured he  sold  with  great  success.  The  firm  name 
was  later  changed  to  Ludwig  Nissen  &  Co.,  and 
their  business  drifted  from  diamond  setting  to  dia- 
mond importing.  In  five  years  he  bought  out  his 
partner  and  formed  another  partnership,  the  firm 
name  remaining  the  same.  Although  the  house  of 
Ludwig  Nissen  &  Co.  is  comparatively  young,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  prominent  in  its  line.  Mr.  Nissen 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  representing  the 
jewelry  trade  which  went  to  Albany  in  1892  in  the 
endeavor  to  obtain  a  larger  appropriation  for  the 
World's  fair  exhibit  of  the  Empire  state,  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  being  C.  L.  Tiffany  and 
Joseph  Pahys.  Mr.  Nissen  was  president  of  the 
New  York  Jewelers'  Association;  the  Manufact- 
urers' Association  of  New  York,  and  the  Brooklyn 
League.  He  is  vice-president  of  the'  Oriental  Bank; 
a  trustee  of  the  Dime  Savings  Bank  of  Brooklyn  and 
a  director  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  a  member  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  of  New  York. 

BACOIf,  Edward  Binaldo,  lawyer  and  rail- 
road president,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  22, 
1847,  son  of  David  Rinaldo  and  Elizabeth  (Rathbone) 
Bacon.  His  father  was  a  practicing  lawyer  in  New 
York  city.  The  son  was  educated  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Exeter,  N.  H.,  and,  choosing  law  for  a  pro- 
fession, began  its  study  in  the  oflSce  of  his  uncle, 
Hon.  John  Ganson,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  There  he  ac- 
quired the  intimate  knowledge  of  railroad  and  cor- 
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poration  law  for  wliicb  he  has  since  been  distin- 
guished. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1869,  and 
subsequently  to  a  partnership  in  Mr.  Ganson's  firm. 
In  187t)  he  removed  to  New  York  city,  where  he  be- 
came associated  with  the  firm  of  Field,  Dorsheimer, 
Bacon  &  Deyo,  of  which  David  Dudley  Field  was 
senior  member.  In  1880  the  firm  had  charge  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad's  legal  interests  in  New 
Yorli  city,  and  in  this  way  he  became  identified  with 
that  property.  At  about  the  same  time  the  Cincin- 
nati, Washington  and  Baltimore  railroad  was  reor- 
ganized, and  he  became  its  vice-president.  He  was 
also  active  as  one  of  the  counsel  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Manhattan  Elevated  railway  system.  In  1884 
he  withdrew  from  general 
practice,  and  since  then  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  organ- 
ization and  management  of 
corporate  property.  He  was 
the  leading  counsel  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  American 
Tobacco  Co.,  one  of  the 
strongest  and  best  paying 
of  modern  Industrial  cor- 
porations. It  was  through 
him  that  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroad  secured  con- 
trol of  the  roads  now  com- 
bined under  the  name  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  South- 
western railroad.  He  be- 
came the  president  of  the 
latter  road,  and  still  (1903) 
retains  that  position.  He  is 
a  director  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  Co.,  and 
is  also  associated  in  the  di- 
rectorship of  a  number  of 
financial  institutions  in  New  York  city.  Mr.  Bacon's 
mental  grasp  of  any  enterprise,  however  complicated 
in  detail,  is  comprehensive  and  exact,  leaving  little 
for  others  to  do  except  to  aid  in  carrying  out  his 
plans.  Personally  he  is  a  cultured,  liberal-minded 
gentleman,  a  genial  host  and  welcome  guest.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  Union,  Metropolitan,  Manhattan, 
Lawyers',  New  York  Yacht,  Tuxedo  and  numerous 
other  clul3s. 

EVANS,  Lemuel  Dale,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Tennessee  in  1810.  He  studied  law,  and  after  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  removed  to  Texas  in  1843,  settling 
in  Fannin  county.  In  1855  he  was  a  representative 
from  Texas  to  the  U.  S.  congress.  He  was  opposed 
to  secession,  and  during  the  civil  war  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union.  He  was  a  member  of  the  re- 
construction convention  of  1868.  Under  the  Consti- 
tution of  1869  he  served  as  chief-justice  of  the  state 
until  1873,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Wesley 
Ogden.  In  1875  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  marshal  at 
Galveston,  and  held  that  office  until  Iiis  death,  wliich 
occurred  in  Wa.shiugton,  D.  C,  July  1,  1877.  He 
was  unmarried. 

ROYCE,  Homer  E.,  congressman  and  jurist, 
was  born  at  Berkshire,  Vt.,  June  14,  1819,  .son  of 
Elihu  Marvin  and  Sophronia  (Parker)  Royce,  and  a 
nephew  of  Gov.  Stephen  Royce.  He  was  educated 
at  the  academies  in  St.  Albans  and  Enosburg.  He 
studied  law  with  Thomas  Childs,  and  after  being 
admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1844,  he  practiced  at  East 
Berkshire  in  partnership  with  his  former  preceptor, 
and  later  with  a  relative,  Heman  S.  Royce.  He  rep- 
resented Berkshire  in  the  state  legislature,  and  was 
in  the  senate  in  1849-51,  and  again  in  1861  and  1868. 
In  1856  he  was  elected  to  the  national  congress, 
serving  on  the  foreign  affairs  committee.  In  1870 
he  was  elected  justice  of  tlie  supreme  court  of  Ver- 
mont, and  upon  the  death  of  Judge  Pierpoint  he 
was  appointed  chief -justice,  a  position  he  held  by  re- 


election until  his  death.  It  was  under  him  that  the 
long  and  involved  litigation  of  the  Central  Vermont 
railroad  arose.  In  1883  he  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Vermont.  He  -was 
married,  Jan.  33,  1851,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles 
Edmunds,  and  had  two  son.s,  Stephen  B.  and  Homer 
C,  and  one  daughter,  Mary  L.  He  died  April  34, 1891. 
MEMMINGEB,  Christopher  Gustavus, 
statesman,  was  born  in  Wurtemburg,  Ger.,  Jan.  17, 
1808.  His  father  was  a  captain  in  the  service  of  the 
Elector  of  Swabia.  His  grandfather  was  an  officer 
in  the  Uuiversity  of  Batinhausen.  His  father  died 
during  his  infancy,  and  his  mother,  in  company  with 
some  relatives,  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  at 
Charleston,  S.  C,  where  she  soon  afterward  died. 
The  friendless  orphan  attracted  the  attention  of 
Thomas  Bennett,  who  educated  him.  Mr.  Mem- 
minger  was  graduated  from  the  South  Carolina 
college  and  subsequently  studied  law  ;  was  admitted 
to  practice  at  the  bar,  and  began  his  professional 
career  at  Charleston.  He  entered  public  life  at  the 
time  of  tlic  nullification  excitement,  and  took  his 
position  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  party,  actively 
opposing  the  nullification  movement.  In  1836  he 
was  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  at  once  took  a 
prominent  part  in  legislative  discussions.  He  was 
made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means, 
and  was  for  sixteen  years  instru- 
mental in  directing  the  finan- 
cial policy  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Memminger  took  a  particular 
interest  in  educational  affairs, 
and  in  1884,  in  connection  with 
W.  J.  Bennett,  undertook  the 
reformation  and  reorganization 
of  the  public-school  system  of 
South  Carolina.  After  work- 
ing against  innumerable  ob- 
stacles, combating  violent  pre- 
judices and  persistent  obstruc- 
tions, he  obtained  a  success, 
the  appreciation  of  which  is 
sufficiently  proven  to  poster- 
ity bj'  the  presence  of  his 
bust  in  the  council  cham- 
ber of  Charleston.  Upon  the 
base  is  inscribed,-  "  Christopher  Gustavus  Mem- 
minger, founder  of  the  present  public  school  sys- 
tem in  Charleston.  The  city  board  of  school 
commissioners  erect  this  memorial  in  grateful  ap- 
preciation of  his  services  for  thirty-three  years." 
In  1859  he  was  appointed  to  appear  before  the 
Virginia  legislature  as  special  commissioner  from 
South  Carolina,  and  when  the  state  seceded,  was 
elected  and  represented  South  Carolina  in  the  con- 
vention called  to  frame  a  conslitulion  and  organize 
a  government  for  the  Confederate  stales.  He  was 
made  chairman  of  the  committee  in  the  convention 
that  met  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  draft  the  constitu- 
tion. When  the  government  was  organized.  Presi- 
dent Davis  appointed  j\Ir.  Memminger  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  which  po.sition  he  retained  until  the  last 
year  of  the  civil  war.  Like  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
federate leaders,  he  accepted  in  good  faith  the  issue 
of  the  war,  and  refraining  from  taking  part  in  poli- 
tics, turned  his  attention  toward  the  peaceful  ad- 
justment of  affairs.  His  closing  years  were  spent 
in  solidifying  the  educational  structure  he  had  reared 
in  his  native  state.  One  of  ]iis  last  efforts  in  the 
legislature  was  in  defence  of  higher  education.  The 
character  of  this  great  Carolinian  was  thus  summar- 
ized by  one  of  his  cotemporaries:  "  Mi-.  Memminger 
was  a  man  of  varied  talents.  To  see  him  leading 
the  assembly  by  the  force  of  his  arguments,  on  al- 
most any  subject  before  that  body,  one  would  say 
he  was  a  born  statesman.  To  observe  him  at  the 
head  of  a  finance  committee,  it  would  seem  that  na- 
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ture  intended  him  for  a  minister  of  the  treasure  To 
know  hmi  m  a  court  of  equity,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
had  devoted  hmiself  entirely  to  that  branch  of  iiiris- 
prudence.  While,  to  follow  him  in  a  court  of  law 
before  a  jury,  you  would  be  struck  with  his  marvel- 
ous power  in  dealing  with  the  facts  of  a  case  "  His 
prolonged  popularity  in  tiouth  Carolina  was  the  re 
suit  of  liis  acknowledged  integrity  of  character  tal- 
ents and  great  business  capacitv.  He  died  on  the  7th 
of  March,  1888,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  St.  John's-in  the-Wiklerness,  at  Flat  Rock,  N.  C. 
JORDAN,  James  Joseph,  journalist,  was  born 
at  Archbald.  Pa  ,  Oct.  5,  1856,  son  of  Richard  and 
Bridget  Jordan.  He  was  educated  iu  the  common 
schools,  and  under  a  private  in 
structor,  devoting  particular  atten- 
tion to  languages  and  mathematics, 
as  his  parents  expected  him  to  enter 
one  of  the  learned  professions. 
Long  before  he  reached  liis  major- 
ity Ire  contributed  letters  on  local 
affairs  to  theScranton  newspapers, 
thus  laying  the  foundation  of  his 
iife-work.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  became  prominent  on  the 
school  board  of  Archbald,  and  sub- 
sequently became  successively  sec 
retary,  treasurer,  and  preside'ut  of 
that  body.  In  1882  he  established 
the  Archbald  "Truth,"  a  weekly 
journal,  but  in  1883  transferred 
It  to  Scranton,  thus  increasing 
his  list  of  subscribers.  Having 
found  that  there  was  room  in  that 
city  for  an  independent  daily 
paper,  he  formed  a  partnership  with  John  E.  Bar- 
rett, with  the  view  of  starting  such  a  publica- 
tion, which  appeared  early  in  1884  under  the  name 
of  the  Scranton  "Truth."  Jlr.  Jordan  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  organizing  the  American  newspaper 
publishers'  association  at  Rochester  in  1887,  and  his 
paper  was  one  of  the  lirst  to  join  it  Jlr.  Jordan,  as 
business  manager  of  the  Scranton  "Truth,"  has 
conducted  it  with  great  wisdom  and  foresight.  He 
was  married  May  35,  1882,  to  Nora  Walsh,  and  has 
four  children. 

HERNDON,  William  Lewis,  naval  officer, 
•was  born  iu  Fredericksburg,  Va  ,  Oct.  25,  1813 
After  an  ordinary  school  education  he  received  the 
appointment  of  midshipman  iu  the  navy  in  1828. 
In  1834  he  was  promoted  passed  midshipman,  and  in 
1841  was  made  lieutenant.  He  had  an  extended  sea 
service  on  tlie  different  stations,  and  during  the  Mexi- 
can war  was  in  active  employment  For  three  years 
he  was  on  duty  at  the  naval  observatory;  aftei'  which 
he  was  sent  to  the  South  Pacific  station,  and  while 
there,  in  1851,  was  ordered  to  leave  his  ship,  and  lead 
an  expedition  for  the  exploration  of  the  valley  of  the 
Amazon,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  its  possible 
commercial  capabilities  and  resources  United  with 
him  in  this  duty  was  Lieut  Larduer  Gibbon,  and  the 
two  started  from  Lima,  Peru,  crossing  the  Cordil- 
leras together,  but  separating  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
Lieut.  Gibbon  to  e.xplore  the  Amazons  tributaries  in 
Bolivia,  while  Herndou  followed  the  main  trunk  of 
the  river  to  its  mouth  His  oi'ders  were  to  study 
the  navigability  of  the  streams,  the  number  and  con- 
dition, both  industrial  and  social,  of  the  inhabitants, 
their  trade  and  products,  the  climate,  soil  and  pro- 
ductions; the  mines  of  different  kinds  and  the  ma- 
terials used  iu  developing  them,  their  capacities,  as 
well  as  tlie  inducements  offered  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  for  emigration  The  expedition  lasted  a 
year,  and  the  government  published  a  report  of  it  iu 
two  volumes,  Herndon's  part  being  volume  one, 
"Explorations  of  the  Valley  of  the  liiver  Amazon." 
The  work  submitted  by  Lieut.  Herndou  was  the  most 


elaborate  and  comprehensive  of  any  that  had  been 
made  of  the  region  traversed  by  the  Amazon  and  its 
tributaries,  and  in  regard  to  the  ethnology  and  gen- 
eral natural  history  of  contiguous  countries  it  remains 
of  exceptional  valiie.  In  1855  Lieut.  Herndon  was 
made  commander.  He  was  permitted  b3'  the  navy 
department  to  accept  a  position  on  the  line  of  mail 
steamers  running  between  New  York  and  Aspin- 
wall.  On  Sept.  8,  1857,  Herndon  sailed  out  of 
Havana  on  the  steamer  Central  America,  of  whicli 
he  was  in  conunand.  The  Central  America  had 
formerly  been  the  George  Law,  an  old  ship,  unsea- 
worthy,  and  in  no  condition  to  stand  rougli  weather. 
She  had  on  board  a  large  number  of  passengers  on , 
their  way  home  from  California,  and  an  amount  of 
gold  supposed  to  have  been  worth  !{;2,000,000.  Un- 
fortunately, the  ship  met  a  cyclone  when  three  days 
out  of  Havana,  and  not  only  sprung  a  leak,  but  en- 
couuteied  such  seas  that  her  fires  were  extingushed. 
A  small  brig  being  signaled,  the  women  and  chil- 
dien  were  transferred  to  her  in  boats,  Herndon 
meanwhile  remaining  on  board.  At  length  the  ship 
began  to  sink  rapidly  while  he  was  actually  standing 
on  the  paddle-box,  making  signals  for  assistance. 
Some  of  the  passengers  were  picked  up  by  passing 
ve.ssels,  but  Herndon  with  426  others  was  lost  on  Sept. 
12th  A  monument  to  his  memory  has  been  erected 
at  the  Naval  academy  at  Annapolis.  The  daughter 
of  Com.  Herndon  was  the  wife  of  Chester  A. 
Arthur,  president  of  the  United  States 

CODINGTON,  William  Reuben,  lawyer,  was 
born  in  Somerset  county,  X  J.,  Feb.  24,  1853,  the 
son  of  George  AV.  Codington,  a  wealthy  farmer  in 
that  region,  and  a  descendant  of  John  Codington, 
who  came  to  America  in  1730  The 
son  was  ed  ucated  in  the  New  Jersey 
"Model  "  and  "  Normal  "  schools; 
studied  law,  was  admitteil  to  the 
bar  in  February,  1883,  and  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession 
inPlainfield.N  J  Integrity,  steady 
application,  and  hard  study,  with 
a  natural  predilection  for  his  busi- 
ness and  aptitude  therefor,  par- 
ticularly before  juries,  has  made 
his  legal  life  a  continued  success 
with  a  uniform  increase  in  his  in- 
come each  and  every  year  In 
1889  Mr.  Codington  was  nomi. 
nated  for  city  judge  of  Plainfield, 
and  his  popularity  was  so  great 
that  his  political  opponents  put 
no  one  in  nomination  against  him, 
and  he  was  unanimously  elected. 
In  addition  to  his  immense  legal 
work  and  judicial  duties,  he  is  also  a  director  and 
treasurer  of  the  American  mutual  fire  insurance 
company,  director  and  treasurer  of  the  Building  and 
loan  association,  president  of  the  Crescent  league, 
and  counsel  for  various  corporations,  besides  being 
trustee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  Plain- 
field  With  a  studious  and  judicial  habit  of  thought; 
deliberation  in  deciding  upon  the  pursuit  of  an  ob- 
ject, and  patience  and  firmness  in  following  it  to  the 
end;  a  conciliatory  and  attractive  manner  adapted 
to  making  friends,  a  good  knowledge  of  himian 
nature  to  determine  who  are  worthy  to  be  retained, 
and  a  faculty  of  retaining  such,  soundness  and  cau- 
tion as  a  financier,  inclined  to  frugality  and  econ- 
omy, yet  benevolent  and  generous  when  the  object 
is  deserving,  with  uprightness  and  unimpeachable 
integrity,  and  love  of  honesty  and  justice.  Judge 
Codington  commands  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
all  with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact,  both  in  pro- 
fessional and  private  relations.  He  was  married  in 
November,  1883,  at  Millington,  N.  J.,  to  Rachel,  only 
child  of  Isaac  S.  Runyon. 
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LYON,  Kathaniel,  soldier,  was  born  at  Ash- 
ford,  Conn.,  July  14,  1818.  His  father,  Amasa,  was 
a  farmer,  but  the  son  early  formed  the  plan  of  gain- 
ing admission  to  the  U.  S.  military  academy  at 
West  Point,  N.  Y.,  and  bent  his  energies  in  that  di- 
rection, poring  diligently  over  hooks,  and  giving 
himself  especially  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  His 
mother,  Kezia  (Knowlton),  had  much  to  do  with 
determining  his  career,  by  re- 
hearsin,';  before  the  boy  the 
story  of  the  privations  and 
achievements  of  the  men  of 
the  American  revolution.  He 
was  a  student  at  the  acad- 
emy at  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  and 
passed  thence  to  West  Point 
in  1837,  his  appointment  being 
secured  by  Orrin  Holt,  mem- 
ber of  congress  from  the  third 
district  of  Connecticut.  He 
was  eleventh  in  a  class  which 
numbered  fifty-two  at  gradua- 
tion, June  30,  1841,  and  was 
appointed  second  lieutenant  in 
the  3d  regiment  U.  S.  infantry 
the  next  day.  In  November 
of  that  year  he  joined  his 
regiment  in  Florida,  where 
it  was  engaged  in  the  war 
against  the  Seminole  Indians.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  this  service,  which  continued  until  the 
37th  of  ^lay,  1843.  From  that  time  until  the  sum- 
mer of  1846  he  was  stationed  at  Sackeit's  Harbor, 
N.Y.  After  the  Mexican  war  opened  (June,  1845), 
the  2d  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  seat  of  hostilities, 
and  left  Comargo,  Mexico,  for  the  interior,  Dec.  8, 
1846.  Thence  Gen.  Twiggs's  division,  to  which 
Lyon's  regiment  belonged,  was  ordered  to  take  part 
in  the  attack  upon  Vera  Cruz.  Fel).  26,  1847,  it 
reached  the  rendezvous  of  the  U.  S.  troops  at  Lobos 
Island,  13.5  miles  north  of  that  stronghold.  On  the 
9th  of  March  it  landed,  with  other  IJ.  S.  troops,  in 
front  of  the  city.  In  Lie  operations  tjiat  followed, 
Lyon's  troop  had  its  appropriate  part,  and  after  the 
surrender  (March  27th)  the  division  to  which  it  be- 
longed left  Vera  Cruz  on  tlie  march  to  the  City 
of  Mexico.  Feb.  16,  1847,  he  was  promoted  first 
lieutenant.  His  regiment  was  sharply  engaged  at 
Cerro  Gordo  (April  17th),  and  the  army  rested  at 
Jalapa  for  a  month.  A  similar  delay  took  place  at 
Puebla,  until  Aug.  8th,  when  renewed  advance 
toward  tlie  capital  began.  For  gallant  and  merito- 
rious conduct  at  the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Churu- 
busco,  on  the  way,  Lyon  was  made  brevet  captain 
AuCT.  30,  1847,  and  captain  in  full  by  regular  pro- 
motion June  11,  1851.  When  the  Americans  entered 
the  City  of  Mexico  (Sept.  14th)  he  was  wounded  in 
the  leg  by  a  musket-ball.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
his  regiment  was  stationed  for  a  short  time  at  Jef- 
ferson Barracks,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  thence  trans- 
ferred to  California,  reaching  Monterey  Apr.  6,  1849. 
Excitement,  consequent  upon  the  discovery  of  gold, 
was  at  its  height,  and  military  service  was  called 
for  to  protect  a  frontier,  hundreds  of  miles  in  ex- 
tent, against  the  incursions  of  Indians.  Apr.  16th 
Capt.  Lyon's  company  .sailed  for  San  Diego,  which 
place  it  was  to  garrison.  His  service  in  California 
continued  for  several  years.  .  In  the  second  year  af- 
ter his  arrival  out  (1850)  he  conducted  a  brilliant 
campaign  against  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Clear  lake,  and  among  the  fa.stnesses  of  northern 
California.  In  the  autumn  of  1851  he  took  command 
of  Port  Miller,  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin,  at 
the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  In  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1852  he  was  in  the  East,  hav- 
ing obtained  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  the  fatal 
illness  of  his  mother,  but  returned  to  California  and 


to  his  regiment  in  the  fall,  and  was  employed  dur 
ing  the  winter  in  laborious  and  fatiguing  service. 
In  Pebruaiy  and  March,  1853,  he  was  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  his  regiment  having  been  ordered  to  the 
East.  During  the  following  summer  he  was  posted 
at  Fort  Riley  in  Kansas,  and  his  observation  of 
events  in  that  state,  with  the  congressional  debates 
in  favor  of,  and  in  opposition  to,  the  extension  of 
slavery,  to  which  he  had  listened  during  the  previ- 
ous winter,  led  him  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Free- 
state  party  with  earnestness.  His  biographer  says 
that  for  the  next  few  years  the  question  of  liberty  or 
slavery  engrossed  his  thoughts  and  oflEered  a  fruitful 
theme  for  his  pen.  In  the  summer  of  1855  he  served 
in  an  expedition  under  Gen.  Harney  against  the 
Sioux  Indians.  In  1856  he  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Lookout,  120  miles  below  Fort  Pierre,  and  300  miles 
from  Sioux  City.  He  was  in  the  East  in  1857,  mak- 
ing what  proved  to  be  his  last  visit  to  the  region  of 
his  birth.  Returning  to  duty  he  was  stationed  at 
Jefferson  Barracks,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  then  at  Fort 
Randall,  Nebraska  territory,  until  July,  1859,  whence 
he  proceeded,  the  same  month,  to  Fort  Kearney, 
thence  to  Prairie  Dog  Creek,  in  Kansas,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  emigrants  to  the  mines.  He  was  contin- 
ued on  duty  in  Kansas  for  some  time.  Jan.  31,  1861, 
he  was  ordered  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  when  Mr. 
Lincoln  took  his  seat  as  president  of  the  United 
States,  he  became  commandant  at  the  St.  Louis  ar- 
senal. Here  he  thoroughly  understood  his  position 
and  resources,  and  the  characters  arrayed  in  secret 
arras  against  him.  His  force  of  U.  S.  troops  was 
small,  but  to  make  it  appear  the  stronger  he  often 
sent  out  squads  of  soldiers  in  disguise  during  the 
night,  while  others  slept,  with  orders  to  rendezvous 
at  a  distant  point,  and  march  back  to  the  arsenal  the 
next  morning  in  uniform,  with  drums  beating  and 
flags  flying.  Union  men  in  the  city  were  organized 
into  companies,  armed  and  carefully  drilled.  Every 
precaution  was  taken  to  insure  the  security  of  the 
post,  for  an  immense  amount  of  public  property  was 
stored  in  the  arsenal,  and  Claiborne  F.  Jackson, 
governor  of  the  state  of  Missouri,  had  established  a 
camp  of  instruction  for  state 
militia  near  St.  Louis,  the 
main  avenue  of  which  bore 
the  name  of  "Davis,"  and 
one  of  whose  principal  streets 
was  called  "Beauregard." 
May  10,  1861,  Capt.  Lyon 
surrounded  this  camp  with 
troops  from  the  U.  S.  arsenal, 
and  gave  Gen.  D.  M.  Frost, 
its  commander,  thirty  min- 
utes in  which  to  surrender 
his  forces.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  took  possession 
of  the  camp.  The  night  fol- 
lowing this  capture,  Gen. 
Harney  reached  St.  Louis, 
and  took  command  of  the 
U.  S.  forces  of  the  city,  but  a 
few  days  later  Capt.  Lyon  was 
elected  brigadier-general  of 
the  1st  brigade  U.S.  Missouri 
volunteers,  and  on  the  17th  of  May  President  Lin- 
coln appointed  him  to  that  rank  from  the  date  named, 
and  relieved  Gen  Harney  from  command.  Lyon 
organized  and  conducted  an  expedition  to  Potosi, 
Mo, ,  where  were  extensive  lead  mines,  to  overcome 
the  secessionists  of  that  place.  In  a  personal  inter- 
view with  Gen.  Lyon,  sought  by  Gov.  Jackson  in 
June,  that  functionary  professed  his  desire  to  pledge 
the  state  of  Missouri  to  a  cause  of  strict  neutrality  in 
the  civil  war,  on  condition  that  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment should  disband  the  home  guards  organized  and 
armed  throughout  the  state,  and  agree  not  to  occupy, 
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with  its  troops,  any  localities  in  the  state  not  then  occu- 
pied by  them.  To  this  proposition  Lyon  demurred, 
and  in  turn  demanded  the  disbanding  of  the  state  mil- 
itia, the  nullification  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  by 
which  it  was  created,  the  admission  of  the  right  of  the 
U.  S.  government  to  march  and  station  its  troops  as 
it  pleased,  either  for  the  protection  of  loyal  subjects, 
or  to  repeil  invasion.  He  also  refused  to  disband  the 
home  guard,  or  to  withdraw  the  Federal  troops, 
and  asserted  his  determination  to  protect  all  Union- 
ists to  the  extent  of  his  power.  The  same  evening 
Gov.  Jaclison  and  Gen.  Price  returned  to  Jefferson 
City,  and  the  next  day  'issued  a  proclamation  claim- 
ing that  the  state  of  Slissouri  had  been  invaded  by 
the  U.  S.  forces,  and  calling  into  service  50,000  state 
militia  to  repel  them.  The  following  day  (June  13th) 
Gen.  Lyon  left  St.  Louis  for  Jefferson  City  with 
1,500  troops.  Jackson  fled  to  Booneville,  forty  miles 
further  up  the  ^lissouri  river.  At  Jefferson  City, 
which  he  occupied  on  the  15th,  Gen.  Lyon  issued  a 
counter-proclamation  to  offset  Jackson's,  and  push- 
ing on  occupied  Booneville,  after  a  sliort  strug- 
gle, succeeding  which  Jackson  incontinently  fled 
again.  From  Booneville  Lyon  sent  out  a  second 
proclamation,  defining  the  issues  of  the  contest,  and 
counseling  Missourians  in  arms  against  the  United 
States  to  lay  them  down  and  return  to  their  homes. 
Having  prepared  a  train  at  Booneville  he  moved 
thence  on  the  3d  of  July  for  Springfield,  Mo.,  with 
2,700  men,  four  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  baggage 
train  two  miles  in  length.  Their  objective  point  was 
reached  on  the  13lh.  By  this  time  the  Confederate 
army  of  Gen.  Ben  McCulloch,  marching  to  Missouri 
from  the  South  and  West,  -had  made  a  junction  with 
the  scattered  Missouri  militia  troops,  and  was  ad- 
vancing against  the  Federal  forces  in  numbers  far 
greater  than  Lyon's.  The  Federal  commander  had 
called  upon  the  Washington  authorities  for  addi- 
tional troops  in  vain,  and  now,  as  he  learned  that 
McCulloch's  forces  were  preparing  to  move  upon 
Springfield  in  two  divisions,  he  determined  to  make 
a  forced  march  and  fight  them  separately.  Aug. 
4th,  after  moving  from  the  city  for  this  purpose,  by 
the  advice  of  a  council  of  officers,  it  was  decided  to 
return  to  it,  and  on  the  6th  the  Federal  army  was 
restationed  at  Springfield  and  on  the  roads  emergent 
from  it.  On  the  10th  of  August,  at  Wilson's  Creek, 
Mo.,  ten  or  twelve  miles  southwest  of  Springfield, 
28,000  Confederates  and  Missourians  were  encamped, 
and  to  oppose  them  Lyon  had  but  5,000  effectives. 
He  again  determined,  however,  to  march  upon  his 
foes  by  night  and  to  surpi-ise  them,  proposing  to 
make  his  attack  upon  their  camp  in  two  places.  The 
sui-prise  of  his  movement,  duly  carried  out,  seems  to 
have  been  complete,  McCulloch  having,  by  a  singu- 
lar coincidence,  made  arrangements  to  precipitate 
his  forces  upon  Springfield  the  same  night,  then 
having  countermanded  his  orders  on  account  of 
threatened  rain,  and  drawn  in  his  advanced  pickets. 
In  the  fierce  engagement  that  ensued  Lyon  moved 
along  the  Federal  lines  encouraging  his  men  by  ex- 
ample and  by  words.  His  horse  was  shot  and  he 
received  three  wounds — one  near  the  ankle,  one  on 
his  thigh,  and  another  which  cut  his  scalp  to  the 
bone.  Mounting  another  horse,  against  the  urgency 
of  friends,  with  face  pale  from  the  loss  of  blood,  he 
rode  to  the  front  and  threw  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
column,  which  he  ordered  to  charge  upon  the  enemy 
with  the  bayonet.  As  his  men  rushed  forward  to 
follow  him  he  fell,  his  left  side  pierced  by  a  ball 
which  passed  near  his  heart,  and  escaped  on  his  right 
side.  His  body  servant  received  him  in  his  arms,  as 
he  died  on  the  field  without  a  struggle.  Maj.  Stur- 
gis,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  ordered  a  re- 
treat to  Springfield  after  continuing  the  battle  for 
three  hours  longer,  and  thence  the  Federal  forces 
fell  back  to  RoUa  without  pursuit  from  McCulloch. 


The  operations  which  Lyon  had  conducted  after 
leaving  St.  Louis  had  enabled  the  loyal  men  in  Mis- 
souri to  organize  a  state  government  and  hold  the 
commonwealth  in  the  Union.  His  body  after  death 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Confederates,  but 
was  given  up  on  proper  application,  and  was  interred 
at  Eastford,  Conn.,  Sept.  5,  1861,  after  receiving 
appropriate  honors  on  the  way  from  West  to  East, 
in  the  various  larger  cities  and  towns  of  the  Northern 
states.  The  general  assembly  of  Connecticut  at  its 
session  in  October  of  that  year  mourned  his  sudden 
death  as  that  of  "a  beloved  son  who  bore  so  distin- 
guished a  part  in  defense  of  the  constitution  and  the 
suppression  of  rebellion,"  and  the  state  received  his 
sword,  belt  and  chapeau  for  safe  keeping.  In  De- 
cember the  U.  S.  senate  adopted  an  appropriate  res- 
olution in  recognition  of  his  "  eminent  and  patriotic 
services."  Gen.  Lyon  left  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
fortune,  some  $30,000,  to  the  Federal  government 
to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  "  The  Last 
Political  Writings  of  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon"  was 
published  in  New  York  in  1863.  The  "Memoir," 
by  N.  A.  Woodward  (Hartford,  Conn.,  1863),  is 
the  basis  of.  this  sketch. 

CHANDLER,  John,  senator,  was  born  at  what 
is  now  Monmouth,  Kennebec  co..  Me.,  then  a  part 
of  Massachusetts.  He  was  the  son  of  parents  in 
humble  circumstances,  and  was  apprenticed  to  learn 
the  blacksmith's  trade,  but  through  his  own  per- 
severance and  industry  he  became  very  wealtliy. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  in  1803  and  of 
congress  in  1805-08.  For  three  years  he  was  sheriff  of 
Kennebec  county.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  briga- 
dier-general, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Canadian 
campaign,  having  his  horse  shot  under  him  at  the 
battle  of  Stony  creek,  where  he  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  He  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate 
in  1830,  being  one  of  the  first  two  senators  from 
Maine  after  its  separation  from  Massachusetts,  and 
served  from  June  14th  of  that  year  to  March  8,  1839. 
In  1839  he  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port  of 
Portland,  serving  until  1837,  and  being  for  the  same 
period  a  trustee  of  Bowdoin  College.  He  died  in 
Augusta,  Sept.  35,  1841. 

FLYNN,  Patrick  John,  civil  engineer,  was 
born  at  Tralee,  Ireland,  May  13,  1838.  In  1846, 
after  a  competitive  examination  at  Addiscombe  Col- 
lege, near  London,  he  was  appointed  by  the  British 
government  an  apprentice  engineer  of  the  first  class, 
and  was  sent  to  the  celebrated  Koorkee  College  of 
Civil  Engineering  at  Roorkee,  India,  which  is 
situated  near  the  principal  works  on  the  greatest  of 
irrigation  canals,  the  Ganges,  and  which  gives  special 
training  in  irrigation  works.  On  his  graduation,  in 
1860,  he  received  an  appointment  as  assistant  engi- 
neer in  the  Indian  Public  Works  Department,  and 
after  five  years'  service  was  promoted  to  be  execu- 
tive engineer.  For  seven  years  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  construction  of  embankments,  culverts  and 
bridges  on  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad  in  the  Punjab, 
from  Umballa  to  Rawalpindi,  and  on  the  salt  mines 
division  at  Pind  Dadan  Khan.  In  1873  he  went  to 
California  to  practice  his  profession,  and  devoted 
himself  mainly  to  works  involving  hydraulic  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  conservative  conduction  and 
distribution  of  water  for  the  supply  of  towns  and 
for  irrigation  of  arid  lands.  The  application  of  truly 
scientific  treatment  to  such  problems  was  then  in  its 
infancy,  for  while  irrigation  had  been  practiced  for 
ages  in  arid  countries,  the  laws  governing  the 
methods  of  development  and  construction  of  the 
necessary  works  had  not  been  scientifically  analyzed 
and  formulated.  Possessing  extraordinary  natural 
qualifications  for  such  analysis,  Mr.  Flynn  not  only 
applied  himself  to  the  work,  but  published  the  re- 
sults of  his  studies  and  analyses,  thus  stimulating 
other  students  and  practitioners  to  fresh  investiga- 
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tioiis.  In  1874  and  1875  he  was  engaged  on  the 
water  supply  service  of  Sau  Francisco,  and  iu  187G 
and  1877  designed  and  constructed  irrigation  worlis 
at  Fresno,  C'al.  During  tlie  succeeding  tea  years 
lie  was  chiefly  engaged  on  railroad  work  on  the  San 
Francisco  and  North  Pacific  railroad  and  on  the  Sau 
Luis  Obispo  and  Santa  Maria  railroad.  He  was  then 
engaged  in  the  city  engineer's  ofBce  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  in  1888  designed  and  partly  constructed  water- 
works for  the  National  Soldiers'  Home  at  Santa 
Monica.  Iu  1890  he  look  charge  of  the  important 
irrigation  works  of  the  Tulare  district,  and  designed 
and  constructed  them  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
wliich  occurred  June  1,  1893.  Several  of  his  con- 
tributions to  the  "  Proceedings"  of  the  Technical  So- 
ciety of  the  Pacific  Coast,  of  which  he  was  an 
active  member,  were  republished  in  book  form,  and 
are  valuable  additions  to  hydraulic  literature.  His 
most  important  work  was  a  comprehensive  volume 
on  "  Irrigation  Canals  and  Other  Irrigation  Works," 
issued  in"l892.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  January,  1891. 

McFHEBSON,  James  Birdseye,  soldier,  was 
born  at  Clyde,  Sandusky  co.,  O.,  Nov.  14,  1828,  son 
of  William  and  Cynthia  (Russell)  McPherson.  His 
father  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent;  his  mother,  a 
native  of  Massachusetts,  of  English  descent.  After 
failing  to  gain  a  competence  and  losing  his  health, 
William  McPherson  died,  and,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
James,  the  eldest  of  four  children,  began  to  work  to 
aid  his  mother.  The  boy  was  well  known  in  the 
Beighborhood  for  his  brightness  of  mind  and  his 
winning  ways,  and  he  easily  obtained  employment, 
Robert  Smith,  postmaster  and  storekeeper  at  Green 
Springs,  near  Clyde,  taking  him  into  his  employ. 
Here  he  remained  for  six  years,  gaining  the  friend- 
ship of  everyone.  In  the  winter  time  he  attended 
school,  and  iu  all  .seasons,  after  hi.s"  duties  for  the 
day  were  over,  he  pored  over  the  books  that  came 
in  his  way.  The  promise  of  an  appointment  to  West 
Point  led  him  to  give  up  his 
clerk.ship,  and  he  entered  the 
academy  at  Norwalk  for  a  short 
preparatory  course  of  study.  He 
was  graduated  at  West  Point, 
in  1853,  at  the  head  of  a  class 
of  fifty-two,  among  whom  were 
Philip  H.  Sheridan,  John  B. 
Hood  and  John  M.  Schofield,  two 
of  whom  became  generals-in- 
chief  of  the  U.  S.  army.  Mc- 
Pherson was  brevetted  second 
lieuten,'u)t  of  engineers,  and  was 
at  once  appointed  a.ssi.stant  in- 
.structor  of  practical  engineering 
at  the  Military  Academy— a  com- 
pliment never  before,  nor  since, 
awarded  tosoyoungan officer.  In 
1854  he  was  appointed  .second 
lieutenant,  and  was  made  assistant  engineer  on  the  de- 
fen.ses  of  New  York  harbor  and  in  the  improvements 
of  the  Hudson  river  below  Albany.  In  this  work  he 
continued  to  be  engaged  until  the  winter  of  1857, 
and  made  an  impres.sion  on  the  citizens  of  Albany 
and  that  neighboi'hood  on  account  of  his  kindness 
and  gentleness  of  disposition  and  the  modesty  of  his 
bearing.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Delaware  river 
in  1857,  charged  with  the  construction  of  Fort  Dela- 
ware, and  remained  there  until  July  of  that  year, 
when  he  was  despatched  to  California,  to  superin- 
tend the  erection  of  the  fortifications  on  Alcatraz 
island,  in  San  Francisco  bay;  while  at  this  post  he 
was  al.so  connected  with  the  Pacific  coa.st  survey.  In 
December,  1858, McPheison  was  made  first  lieutenant. 
He  continued  in  California  during  several  years,  and 
was  on  duty  there  when  tlie  civil  war  broke  out. 
It   would   seem   that   his   great   military   qualifica- 


tions were  lost  in  his  remarkable  ability  as  an  engin- 
eer, while  it  is  a  fact,  also,  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  the  government  had  the  idea  that  engineers 
would  not  be  needed,  and  Gen.  Scott  was  ri(liculed 
for  throwing  up  such  elaborate  defences  in  front  of 
Washington.  West  Point  education,  even,  was  light- 
ly esteemed  by  the  public  at  large,  and  lawyers,  mer- 
chants and  schoolmasters  were  honored  with  shoul- 
der-straps, while  McPherson  was  overlooked.  He 
was,  however,  made  a  captain  in  1861,  and  was  or- 
dered to  Boston  harbor  to  take  charge  of  its  fortifi- 
cations; but  when  Maj.Gen.  Halleek  was  placed  iu 
comnuind  of  the  department  of  the  West,  McPher- 
son was  chosen  his  aide-ile-eainp  and  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  thus,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  placing  upon  Gen.  Halleek 's  staff  one  who 
afterward  became  a  greater  soldier  than  himself. 
But  even  now  McPherson  saw  but  little  field  service, 
being  chiefiy  engaged  in  etigineitring  duty  in  Mis- 
souri until  the  beginning  of  1862,  when  Gi'ant  began 
his  movements  on  Forts  Henr}'  and  Donelson.  i\Ic- 
Pherson  was  then  transferred  to  Gen.  Grant's  staff 
and  made  chief  engineer.  He  remained  with  Grant 
until  after  the  battle  of  Pitt.sburg  Landing,  for  ser- 
vices in  which  he  received  honoi'able  mention  and 
was  nominated  for  brevet  lieutenant-colonel  of  en- 
gineers. McPherson  superintended  the  engineering 
department  while  Halleek  was  making  his  approaches 
against  Corinth,  and  he  did  everything  in  his  power 
to  carry  out  the  plans  of  his  conmiandei'.  On  May 
15,  1862,  be  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers, and  on  Halleck's  being  appointed  to  the 
eliief  command  of  all  the  P^c/deral  armies,  and  Gen. 
Grant  to  bis  place  fn  the  West,  the  latter  made  Mc- 
Pherson chief  engineer  over  the  U.  S.  military  rail- 
I'dads  in  the  department  of  West  Tennessee.  On 
Oct.  2d  of  that  year  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a 
brigade,  and  joined  Gen.  Ko.seerans  at  the  ehjse  of 
the  battle  of  Corinth;  being  ordered  by  Rosecrans 
to  pursue  the  enemy,  he  did  so,  over  a  broken  coun- 
try, hanging  on  the  rear  of  the  Confedei'ate  army 
until  it  broke  and  fled  in  everj'  direction.  McPher- 
son was  made  major-general  of  volunteers,  to  dale 
from  Oct.  8,  1802,  and  on  the  14th  (jf  that  month  he 
was  ])laced  in  command  of  a  division,  with  head- 
quarters at  Bolivia,  Tenn.  During  the  next  two 
months  he  commanded  the  right  wing  of  Grant's 
army,  and  was  engaged  in  various  skirmishes  during 
the  winter  and  until  January,  1863,  when  he  was  in 
command  of  the  17th  army  corps.  In  the  move- 
ments which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  Vicksburg, 
McPherson  was  Grant's  right-hand  man.  After  the 
battle  of  Port  Gibson,  in  which  he  took  part,  he 
jmshed  the  retreating  enemy,  overtaking  them  at 
Raymond,  and,  in  one  terrific  charge,  Ijieakiug  their 
line  into  fragments.  On  May  14lh  he  attacked  John- 
.ston's  army  at  Jackson,  cajjtured  the  fortifications, 
and  broke  through  the  camp,  chasing  the  flying  foe 
into  and  through  the  town  in  confu.sion.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  assaults  on  Vicksb\u'g,  j\I;iy  19th  and 
22d,  having  the  centre  of  Gram's  army  during  the 
long  siege  "which  followed.  On  the  4lli  of  July  he 
led  his  columns  into  the  conquered  city,  over  which 
he  was  placed  iu  command.  Grant  r<M:ommended 
McPherson  for  promotion  in  the  regular  army,  u.sing 
the  .strongest  language,  and  he  was  accordingly  pro- 
moted to  brigadier  general  in  the  regular  army,  the 
appointment  to  dale  from  Aug.  1,  186;!,  His  corps 
also  voted  Gen.  McPherson  a  medal  of  honor.  He 
continu(!d  with  his  headquarters  at  Vicksburg  and 
in  command,  uiUil  Februaiy,  lKli4,  and  when  Sher- 
man succeeded  Grant  in  command  of  the  western 
armies,  McPherson  took  Sherman's  place  as  com- 
mander of  the  army  of  the  Tennessee.  A  painful 
episode  of  this  i)art  of  McPherson 's  life  was  the  fact 
that,  being  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  young  lady 
in  Baltimore,  he  was  about  taking  leavc-ofabsence. 
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in  order  to  effect  tlieir  union,  when  he  received  the 
latter  appointment.  He  accordingly  postponed  his 
marriage  until  the  great  Atlanta  campaign,  which 
was  being  organized,  should  be  completed.  As  a 
fact,  he  was  destined  never  again  to  see  his  affianced. 
JlcPhei-son  organized,  at  Mossbill,  Ala.,  his  portion 
of  the  arm}',  comprising  the  13th  and  16th  corps, 
besides  the  17th.  Ordeied  by  Sherman  to  turn  the 
almost  impregnable  position  of  Johnston  at  Dalton, 
he  made  a  circuitous  march  of  thirty  or  forty  miles 
with  the  hope  of  taking  Resaca  by  surprise,  but  on 
reaching  this  point  he  saw  this  was  impossible  by 
assault,  and  accordingly  fell  back  to  Snake  Creek 
Gap  and  reported  to  Sherman  tlie  state  of  affairs  in 
his  front.  Hooker's  corps  was  at  once  sent  to  his 
support,  and  McPherson  stormed  and  carried  the 
enemy's  works.  Johnston  fought  with  desperate 
fury,  striving  to  regain  the  lost  position,  but  his 
efforts  were  in  vain  and  he  iinallj^  fell  back.  The 
Federal  army  moved  forward,  McPherson  holding 
the  right,  occupying  Kinston,  and  at  Dallas,  where 
the  Confederate  attack  was  directed  wholly  against 
McPherson 's  corps,  he  repelled  it,  inflicting  heavy 
loss  upon  the  Confederates.  Johnston  was  super- 
seded by  Gen.  John  B.  Hood,  who  had  been  Mc- 
pherson's classmate  at  West  Point,  and  a  series  of 
engagements  followed,  Plood  endeavoring  to  prevent 
Sherman  from  flanking  Atlanta.  There  was  fight- 
ing fiom  the  19th  to  the  21st  of  July.     On  the  33d 


Hood  massed  his  entire  army  against  the  left  flank, 
which  was  in  command  of  McPherson.  The  assault 
was  made  with  ten-ible  desperation,  and  for  a  time 
it  seemed  as  if  the  Confederates  would  get  in  Mc- 
Pherson's  rear  and  finish  the  battle  with  a  blow. 
Meanwhile  the  magnificent  figure  of  McPherson, 
mounted  on  his  black  horse,  could  be  seen  galloping 
through  the  smoke  of  the  batteries,  keeping  his  men 
well  in  line,  until  he  discovered  a  gap  between  the 
16th  and  17th  corps.  It  consisted  of  a  piece  of  woods, 
through  which  there  ran  a  country  road,  over  which 
he  had  ridden  a  few  hours  before,  and,  having  no 
idea  that  the  enemy  had  even  tried  to  occupy  it, 
McPherson  entered  the  woods,  and  sent  the  only  offi- 
cer remaining  with  him  to  Gen.  Logan  with  orders 
to  send  up  a  biigade  and  close  this  gap.  Then, 
accompanied  by  only  one  orderly,-  he  dashed  onward 
along  the  road,  when  he  was  suddenly  confronted 
by  the  skirmish  line  of  the  Confedeiates,  who  or- 
dered him  to  surrender.  Startled  at  this  unexpected 
meeting,  McPherson  drew  his  horse  back  on  its 
haunches  with  a  sudden  pull,  and  then,  raising  his 
cap,  made  a  graceful  salutation,  turned  his  horse 
quickly  to  the  right  and  dashed  to  the  woods,  but  a 
volley  followed  him,  and  he  reeled  from  his  saddle, 
pierced  by  several  bullets,  and  fell  dead.  Soon  after 
some  Federal  soldiers  passing  down  the  road  saw 
the  well-known  horse  riderless  and  wounded,  and 
immediately  searched  for  the  general's  body.  He 
was  found  not  fifty  yards  from  the  road,  and  still 


'  breathing,  but  in  a  few  moments  he  ceased  to  live. 
When  the  news  of  McPherson 's  death  reached  Grant, 
he  exclaimed,  "  The  country  has  lost  one  of  its  best 
soldiers  and  I  have  lost  my  best  friend,"  and  is  said 
to  have  burst  into  tears.  His  death  canied  grief  into 
thousands  of  hearts,  causing  the  death  of  the  lady 
who  was  to  have  been  his  wife.  McPherson's  per- 
sonal appearance  w^is  very  commanding.  He  stood 
over  six  feet  in  height;  his  brow  was  lofty  and  no- 
ble; his  eyes  were  clear  and  brilliant;  and  he  had 
the  appearance  of  a  paladin 
of  old.  He  was  a  superb  rider, 
and  the  black  horse  which 
bore  him  to  death,  and  which 
he  had  ridden  through  every 
battle  from  Shiloh,  seemed 
to  be  almost  equally  inspired 
with  himself  amid  the  smoke 
and  carnage  of  battle.  Of- 
ten McPherson  would  accompany  in  person  his  skir- 
mishers, and  wherever  the  heaviest  fighting  occurred, 
there  he  was  to  be  found;  always  conspicuous  by 
his  commanding  height  and  black  horse,  which  had 
been  made  many  a  time  the  target  of  sharpshooters, 
but  never  hit.  He  was  admired  by  his  officers  and 
beloved  by  all.  He  never  used  profane  language, 
even  in  the  heat  of  battle.  A  general  capable  of 
magnificent  combinations,  brave,  energetic,  deter- 
mined, he  permitted  no  plunder  or  lawless  violence 
by  his  command;  and  his  bright  and  noble  career 
ended,  leaving  no  stain  upon  his  character  or  his 
reputation.  The  date  of  his  death  was  July  23,  1864. 
STOCKTON,  Robert  Field,  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  Princeton,  N".  J.,  Aug.  30,1795,  son  of  Rich- 
ard Stockton,  U.  S.  senator,  and  granilson  of  Rich- 
ard Stockton,  signer  of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence. Robert  Stockton  became  a  student  in  Princeton 
college,  but  left  it  to  enter  the  navy  as  midshipman 
Sept.  1,  1811.  After  cruising  in  the  frigate  New- 
port, with  Com.  Rodgers,  he  became  the  aide  of 
the  secretary  of  the  navy  at  AVashington,  then  re- 
joined Com.  Rodgers,  and  was  actively  engaged 
at  Alexandria  iu  the  defence  of  Baltimore  He 
was  promoted  lieutenant  Sept.  9,  1814;  in  1815  he 
served  in  the  Mediterranean  on  the  GuerriSre  and 
Spitfire,  and  in  1816  made  another  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  Washington,  from  which 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Erie.  In  1821  he  re- 
turned  to  the  United  States  as 
commander  of  the  Erie,  and  was 
shortly  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  ship-of -war  Alligator,  which 
was  ordered  to  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica. Through  him  the  Ameri- 
can colonization  society  obtained 
the  tract  which  became  the  col- 
ony of  Liberia.  He  was  mar- 
ried iu  1825,  and  from  1826  until 
December,  1838,  resided  at  Prince- 
ton on  furlough,  taking  an  inter- 
est in  politics,  organizing  the  New 
Jersey  colonization  society',  and 
aiding  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  the 
charter  for  which  was  obtained  by 
him.  InDecember,1838,  he  sailed 
in  the  Ohio  as  fleet-captain  of  the 
Mediterranean  squadron,  and  in 
that  same  month  was  promoted 
captain.  He  returned  in  1839,  took  an  active  interest 
in  national  politics,  and  in  1841  was  offered  the  posi- 
tion of  secretary  of  the  navy,  but  declined  it.  The 
sloop-of-war  Princeton,  one  of  the  first  naval  vessels 
to  use  steam,  was  built  under  his  supervision,  and  in 
1844  he  sailed  in  this  ship  to  carr}'  the  annexation 
resolutions  to  the  government  of  Texas.  In  1845, 
previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war,  he 
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sailed  for  the  Pacific  in  the  frigate  Congress,  and  re- 
lieved Com.  Sloat,  commandins;  the  U.  S.  squadron 
forces  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  took  possession  of 
Los  Anixeles  Aug.  13th,  and  having  organized  a  civ- 
il government  for  the  state,  appointed  Gen.  Fremout, 
-who  had  hecu  co-operating  with  him,  govei'uor.  He 
captured  ^un  Diego,  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
Mexicans,  defeated  the  enemy  at  Rio  San  Gabriel 
and  at  La  Mesa, and  superintended  military  operations 
untji  the  province  of  California  was  ceded  to  the 


United  States, being  relieved  by  Com.  William  B.Shu- 
brick,  at  Monterey,  in  January,  1847.  The  Mexican 
authorities  having  evacuated,  t&.e  treaty  with  Mexico 
was  shortly  afterward  confirmed.  Stockton  returned 
home  overland  during  the  summer,  and  became 
the  recipient  of  honors  by  all  parties.  His  dis- 
tinguished services  to  California  aod  to  the  nation 
were  acknowledged  in  various  ways.  The  city 
of  Stockton,  Cal.,  and  Stockton  street  in  San 
Francisco  were  named  after  him,  and  the  legis 
lature  of  New  Jersey  gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks  and 
a  reception.  He  resigned  on  May  38,  1850,  to  devote 
himself  to  private  interests,  and  to  the  internal  im- 
provements of  his  native  state,  but  kept  up  his  inter- 
est in  politics,  and  from  Dec.  1,  1851  to  Jan.  10,  1853, 
was  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate.  Whilfe  in  that 
body  he  introduced  a  bill  to  abolish  flogging  in  the 
navy,  and  urged  measures  for  coast  defences.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  the  ' '  American  "  party, 
and  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  peace  congress  of 
1861.  He  was  president  of  the  Delaware  and  Rari- 
tan  canal  company  from  1858  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Princeton  Oct.  7,  1866. 

NEGLEY,  James  Scott,  soldier,  was  born  in 
East  Liberty,  Alleghany  county.  Pa.,  Dec.  36,  1836. 
After  completing  his  education 
at  the  Western  university,  in 
1846,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  1st  Pennsylvania  regiment. 
This  step  met  with  strong  op- 
position from  his  parents,  as 
he  was  yet  a  minor.  He  received 
a  compiimentarydischargefrom 
the  secretary  of  war,  which  he 
declined  to  accept,  and  served 
with  his  company  throughout 
the  Mexican  war,  after  which 
he  devoted  himself  to  farming 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  when  he  raised  a  brigade 
of  three  months'  volunteers.  In 
1861  he  was  brevetted  third 
brigadier-general,  and  placed  in 
command  of  the  entire  western 
portion  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  a  happy  and  efficient  organizer,  and  his  brigade, 
consisting  of  the  77th,  78th,  and  79th  Pennsylvania 
volunteers,  was  ordered  to  Kentucky  to  reinforce  the 
U.  S.  army  in  that  state.  He  sent  them  down  the 
Ohio  river  on  six  steamboats.  He  also  served  with 
the  army  of  the  Ohio  in  Alabama  and  Tennessee, 


and  commanded  the  troops  at  tne  battle  of  Lavergne, 
Get.  7,  1802,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  Con- 
federates, who  were  commanded  by  Gen.  Richard  H. 
Anderson  and  Gen.  Nathan  B.  Forrest.  F(3r  meri- 
torious and  gallant  services  at  Murfreesboro,  he 
was  brevetted  major-general.  Gen.  Negley  took 
part  in  the  Georgia  campaign.  He  held  Owen's 
Gap  at   the  battle  of  Chickamauga  in  September, 

1863.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  civil  war,  he  located 
at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  In  1869-75  he  was  the  republican 
representative  of  that  city  in  congress,  and  was  also 
its  representative  in  1885-87.  He  subsequently  re- 
moved to  New  York,  where  he  has  since  resided. 

BELKNAP,  George  Eugene,  naval  officer, 
was  born  at  Newport,  N.  H.,  Jan.  23,  1882  In 
October,  1847,  he  entered  the  U.  S.  naval  acad- 
emy at  Annapolis,  Md.  His  total  sea  service  has 
been  nearly  twenty-five  years;  other  duties  sixteen 
years  and  five  months  ;  unemployed  three  years 
and  eight  months.  He  was  attached,  1847-50,  to 
the  brig  Porpoise,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  1850- 
58,  to  the  frigate  Raritan,  of  the  Pacific  squad- 
ron. He  was  connected  with  the  East  India  squad- 
ron in  1856-58,  and  was  in  command  of  a  launch 
at  the  capture  of  the  Barrier  Fort,  Canton  river, 
China.  During  the  civil 
war  he  was  connected  with 
the  naval  operations  of 
the  home  squadron  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the 
South  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron  of  the  insurgent 
ports  of  entry,  and  was  fore- 
most in  many  engagements 
with  shore  and  harbor  de- 
fences. He  led  the  attack 
at  the  capture  of  Fort  Fish- 
er, N.  C,  fired  the  last  hos- 
tile shot  at  the  defences  of 
Charleston,  S.  C,  and  was 
present  at  its  evacuation  in 

1864.  He  was  in  command 
of  the  flag-ship  Hartford, 
1867-68,  and  conducted  a 
successful  expedition  against 
the  Indians  on  the  island  of 
Formosa.  In  1873  he  was  detatched  from  the  South 
Pacific  squadron,  where  he  was  in  command  of  the 
U.  S.  steam.ship  Tuscarora,  and  assigned,  with  that 
vessel,  to  special  duty  in  making  deep-sea  sound- 
ings between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  to  deter- 
mine the  possibility  of  laying  a  submarine  cable 
acro.ss  the  bed  of  the  Pacific.  In  this  important 
work  he  achieved  distinction,  not  only  as  a  sailor  but 
as  a  scientist,  by  his  original  methods  in  exploring 
the  topography  of  the  sea-bottom,  the  trend  of  shore 
lines,  and  ocean  depths  hitherto  imknown.  Royal 
societies  of  Europe,  and  scientific  and  geographical 
societies  of  America  have  made  honorable  mention 
of  his  name,  in  connection  with  this  undertaking. 
He  was  senior  naval  ofl3cer  at  Honolulu  when  Kala- 
kaua  was  elected  king  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
landed  forces  from  the  Tuscarora  and  Portsmouth  to 
maintain  public  order  until  the  government  was 
firmly  established.  He  was  in  command,  1881-83,  of 
the  U.  S.  steamer  Alaska,  and  performed  efficient  ser- 
vice for  his  depailment  and  the  country  during  the 
trouble  between  Chili  and  Peru.  His  administrative 
ability  has  been  exhibited  also  as  commandant  of  the 
navy  yards  of  Pensacola,  Norfolk,  and  Mare  Island, 
Cal.,  as  superintendent'  of  the  U.  S.  naval  observa 
tory  at  Washington,  president  of  the  board  of  ex- 
amination in  the  matter  of  the  U.  S.  steamer  Dolphin, 
president  of  the  torpedo  board,  and  in  various  other 
positions  to  which  he  has  been  assigned.  His  at- 
tainments are  attested  by -his  work  on  "Deep  Sea 
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Soundings , "  by  various  magazine  articles,  and  by 
papers  read  before  learned  societies,  leports,  etc.  lii 
April,  1889,  bis  rank  of  rear  admiral  was  confirmed 
by  the  U.S.  senate,  and  be  was  appointed  commander 
in-cbiefof  tbe  uaval  foices  of  the  United  Stales  on 
the  Asiatic  station,  with  headquarters  at  Yokohama 
Japan. 

COUCH,   Darius  Nash,    soldier,   was  born  in 
South  East,  Putnam  counly,  N   Y  ,  July  23,  1,S22 
He  entered  the   U.  S.  militaiy  academy  in  1^42, 
and  wa.s  graduated  in  Iti-iti, 
in  the  class  with  Gens  Grant, 
McClellan,   Fianklin,  Reno, 
Hancock,  Foster,  Stoneman, 
Burnside.  -  Stonewall"  Jack- 
son, Hill.  Rickett  and  other 
commandeis  of  note  on  both 
sides  in  the  civil  war      On 
graduating  fiom  "West  Point, 
he  was  bievetted  second  lieu 
tenant  and   assigned  to  the 
4th    regiment    of    artillery. 
During  lbs  Jlexican  war  he 
served  in  Gen.  Wool's  army, 
and   Feb   23,  184?,  was  bre 
vetted  first  lieutenant  for  gal 
lant  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista.     He  received 
his  commission  as  lieutenant 
the  same  year,  and  in  1849 
was  engaged  in  the  hostilities 
against  the  Seminole  Indians    In  1850  he  was  on  duly 
in  New  York  harbor,  and  afterwaid,  until  1855,  was 
stationed  in  Fort  Mifflin,  Pa  ,  in  North  Carolina  and 
in  Mexico,  where  he  conducted  an  exploring  expe 
dition,  surveying  for  the  Pacific  lailroad.     He  wrote 
an  account  of  this  expedition,  but  it  was  not  pub 
lished.     In  1855  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Leaven 
worth,  Kan.,  when  he  resigned  from  the  army,  and 
from  that  time  until  1861  he  was  engaged  as  a  mer 
chant  in  New  York  city,  and  in  manufacturing  in 
Massachusetts.     On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
Lieut.  Couch  raised  the  7th  JIassachusetts  regiment, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  colonel  and  which  he 
took  to  Washington  in  July,  1861      He  was  appoint- 
ed brigadier-genei  al  May  17,  1861,  and  served  at  the 
defences  of  Washington  during  the  next  year,  and 
was  in  command  of  the  1st  division  of  the  4lh  army 
corps  in  McClellan's  peninsular  campaign .  He  distin 
guished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Fair  Oaks  and  Mai 
vern  Hill.  In  the  battle  of  Williamsburg  he  made  the 
successful  reconnoissance  by  which  jMcClellan  learn 
ed  that  the  enemy  had  retired.     At  Malvern  Hill  he 
commanded  the  left  of  the  army.     On  July  4,  1862, 
Gen.  Couch  was  promoted  to  major  general  of  vol 
unteers  and  commanded  a  division  in  Pope's  army 
on  the  retreat  from  Manassas,  was  in  the  attack  on 
Maryland  Heights,  at  Haiper's  Ferry,  Sept.  17,  1862, 
and  on  the  two  following  days  followed  Lee's  re 
treat  to  Antietam.     In  October  he  was  put  in  com- 
mand of  the  2d  corps,  and  was  in  the  Rappahan- 
nock  campaign  in   October  and   November.      He 
commanded  the  same  corps  until  June,  1863,  being 
engaged  in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg  and  Chan- 
cellorsville  in  the  previous  December.     From  June 
11,  1863,  until  Dec.  1,  1864,  he  commanded  the  de 
partment  of  the  Susquehanna  and  was  engaged  in 
organizing  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania.     On  Dec  15, 
1864,  he  was  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  assaulted 
and  successfully  carried  Hood's  extreme  left.  Tow- 
ard the  close  of  the  war  Gen.  Couch  was  in  North 
Carolina,  and  resigned  from  the  army  May  26, 1865. 
During  his  active  sei-vice  he  was  wounded  several 
times,  and  frequently  had  horses  shot  under  him. 
He  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  governor  of 
Massachusetts  in  1865,  but  was  defeated.     In  1866 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Johnson  collector  of 


the  port  of  Boston,  but  was  not  confirmed  by  the 
senate.  He  was  president  of  a  Virginia  manufac- 
turing and  mining  company  for  a  time,  and  in  1870 
removed  to  Norwalk,  Conn.,  where  he  resided  until 
his  death.  He  was  quartermaster-general  for  the 
state  of  Connecticut  from  1876  to  1878,  and  in  1883 
was  appointed  adjutant-general.  He  died  at  Nor- 
walk, Feb.  12,  1897. 

WALKER,  Abraham  Joseph,  jurist,  was  born 
near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Nov.  24,  1819.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Nashville  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  afterwards  taught  school.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841,  and  in  January,  1842, 
began  practice  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  In  1845  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
was  an  elector  on  the  Cass  presidential  ticket  in 
1848,  and  three  years  later  was  a  member  of  the 
state  senate  from" Calhoun.  In  1852  he  removed  to 
Talladega,  and  the  following  year  was  elected  by 
the  general  assembly  chancellor  of  the  northern 
division.  He  resigned  in  the  summer  of  1856,  and 
was  judge  of  the  state  supreme  court  from  1856-59, 
and  in  the  latter  year  became  chief-justice.  In  this 
capacity  he  served  until  July,  1868,  with  an  intermis- 
sion of  a  few  months  in  1865,  and  prepared  during 
the  last  few  years  of  his  occupancy  of  thebencji  the 
' '  RevisedCode  of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Alabama. " 
He  then  continued  private  practice  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  Montgomeiy,  Ala.,  April  25, 1872. 
GBEGGr,  Andrew,  senator,  was  born  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  June  10,  1755.  His  parents  emigrated  from 
Ireland  to  New  Hampshire,  whence  they  removed 
to  Delaware  in  1732,  and  from  there  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1733.  He  received  a  classical  education, 
and,  after  serving  in  the  revolutionary  war  until 
1779,  he  taught  in  the  College  of  Philadelphia  (now 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania).  From  1783  to 
1789  he  conducted  a  country  store  at  Middletown, 
Dauphin  co.,  Pa.  He  represented  his  native  state 
in  the  3d  to  the  9th  congresses,  inclusive,  serving 
from  Oct.  24,  1791,  to  March  3,  1807.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  for  the  term 
ending  March  3,  1813,  and  during  a  portion  of  that 
time  acted  as  president  pro  tempore.  In  1816  he  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  a  vigorous  man  in  both  constitution  and  in- 
tellect, being  remarkable  for  his  sound  and  discrimi- 
nating mind,  and  all  his  duties  were  performed  with 
tact  and  integrity,  his  manner  being  at  once  both 
dignified  and  agreeable.  He  wrote  an  outline  of  his 
family  history,  which  was  incomplete  at  his  death, 
and  which  became  a  part  of  Dr.  William  H.  Egle's 
"Pennsylvania  Genealogies"  (1886).  Subsequent 
to  1814,  his  home  was  at" Belief onte,  Pa.,  where  he 
died  May  20,  1835. 

STEELE,  William,  soldier,  was  born  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  in  1819.  He  was  graduated  from  West  Point 
in  1840,  served  in  Florida,  the  military  occupation 
of  Texas,  and  in  the  Mexican  war  earned  the  brevet 
of  captain  at  Contreras.  He  reached  that  rank  in 
1851,  while  again  in  Texas,  was  in  New  Mexico  1852- 
54,  and  from  the  latter  date  in  the  Northwest, where 
he  was  at  times  engaged  in  expeditions  against  the 
Indians.  In  May,  1861,  he  resigned,  to  enter  the 
Confederate  service,  being  one  of  tbe  few  officers  of 
northern  birth  who  did  so,  and  was  appointed  colo- 
nel of  the  7th  Texas  cavalry.  He  was  engaged 
under  Gen.  H.  H.  Sibley  (q.  v.)  in  the  attempt  to 
conquer  New  Mexico  in  1862,  was  promoted  brig- 
adier-general Sept.  12th,  took  command  of  the  de- 
partment of  western  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  terri- 
tory in  January,  1863.  was  transferred  to  Galveston 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  in  1864  was  in  command 
of  a  division  of  cavalry  in  Louisiana,  and  under 
Gen.  R.  Taylor  fought  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks  on  the 
Red  river.  After  the  war  he  settled  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  went  into  business,  and  while  adjutant-general 
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of  the  state  served  tlio  cause  of  just  ice  by  oblaiuing 
and  circulating  among  the  counties  lists  of  escaped 
criminals  and  "other  daugcious  characters.  He  died 
at  San  Antonio  Jan.  12,  1885. 

VAN  DORN,  Earl,  soldier,  was  born  near  Port 
Gibson,  Miss.,  Sept.  17,  182(1  Graduating  fi'om 
West  Point  in  1842,  be  was  assigned  to  the  7th  infan- 
try, and  ])erformed  the  usual  gairison  duty  for  a 
while.  On  Nov.  30,  1844,  he  was  promoted  second 
lieutenant,  and  took  part  in  the  militar}'  occupation 
of  Texas  in  1845-46,  He  was  made  first  lieutenant, 
March  3,  1847,  and  brevetted  captain  on  Apr.  18th, 
for  "gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  battle 
of  Cerro  Gordo."  He  was  also  at  Contreias  and 
Churubusco,  and  for  gallantry 
in  those  engagements  lie  was 
bievetted  major  Aug  20, 1847. 
Later  he  participated  in  the 
assault  and  capture  of  the  City 
of  Mexico  Lieut.  Van  Dorn 
was  in  the  Seminole  war,  1849- 
50;  was  made  captain  in  the  2d 
cavalry,  March  3,  1855,  and 
took  part  in  the  Comanche  bat- 
tle of  July  1,  1856,  He  had 
further  experience  with  Indian 
warfare  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war.  He  had  been 
made  major  of  the  2d  calvary, 
U.  S.  A.,  June  28, 1860,  but  re- 
signed on  Jan.  31,  1861,  and 
was  immediately  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  stale  forces 
by  the  Mississippi  legislature,  and  afterward  sue 
ceeded  Jefferson  Davis  as  major-geneial  He  be- 
came colonel  of  cavalry  in  the  regvdar  Confedei'ate 
army,  March  16,  1861,  took  command  of  a  body  of 
Te.xas  volunteers,  and  on  Apr.  20th  captured  the 
steamer,  Star-of-the-West,  at  Indianola.  On  Apr. 
34th  he  received  the  .surrender  at  Salaria,  of  Maj. 
Caleb  C.  Siblej^  and  seven  companies  of  U.  S.  in  ■ 
fantry,  and  that  of  Col.  Isaac  V.  D.  Reeve  with  six 
companies  of  the  8tU  infantry.  He  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  June  5th,  and  to  that  of 
major-general  on  Se))t.  19,  1861,  and  in  January  of 
the  next  year  took  command  of  the  trans-Mississippi 
department.     He  was  defeated  at  Pea  Ridge,  March 


gain  at  Corinth, 
Oct.  3,  1802.  On  Dec.  30th 
he  made  an  attack  on  Holly 
SiM'ings,  Miss.,  occupied  by 
a  body  of  U.  S.  troops  under  Col.  Muiphy,  and  cap- 
tured some  valuable  stores.  On  ;May  8,1863,  the  career 
of  tills  courageous  officer  and  man  of  varied  attain- 
ments came  to  an  untimely  end.  He  was  fatally 
shot  by  a  Dr.  Pelers  on  account  of  some  private 
grievance.  Gen.  Van  Dorn'sdealh  was  con.sidered  a 
great  lo.ss  to  the  Confedei'ate  army. 

BliAEE,  Homer  Crane,  naval  offlcer,  was  born 
in  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  1,  J822.  His  father 
was  Eli.sha  Blake,  and  his  mother  Merilla  Crane. 
"When  he  was  hut  a  year  old  his  father  moved  into  that 


section  of  Ohio  known  as  the  western  I'eserve,  and 
here  the  boy  grew  up,  working  on  his  father's  farm, 
and  attending  the  frontier  schools.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  friends,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Mai'ch  3, 
1840,  young  Blake  received  the  appointnlent  of  mid- 
shipman, and  in  the  following  December  he  joined 
the  frigate  Constellation,  attached  to  the  East  India 
squadron,  on  which  he  made  a  cruise  around  the 
world  lasting  three  years.  This  wonderful  expe- 
rience given  to  an  uneducated,  inexperienced  boy, 
could  not  but  serve  to  mature  him  in  every  respect, 
mentally  and  physically.  A  few  weeks  after  his  re- 
turn from  this  voyage  in  1844,  Blake  was  ordered  to 
join  the  sloop-of  war  Pieble,  attached  lo  Ihe  Medi- 
terranean squadron,  and  on  which  he  served  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  for  some  time  in  the  dangerous 
duty  of  suppressing  the  slave-trade.  Returning  frtim 
this  voyage  in  1845,  he  went  to  the  Naval  school, 
where  he  completed  his  education,  graduatiirg  in 
1846  with  the  appointment  of  passed  midshipmaif. 
The  Mexican  war  now  broke  out,  but  young  Blake 
was  attached  to  his  old  vessel,  the  sloop-of-war 
Preble,  and  in  1848  the  Preble  was  ordered  to  the  East 
Indies.  But  on  arriving  at  Canton,  Blake's  health 
became  so  feeble  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  sent 
home,  and  was  for  some  months  employed  on  shore 
duty,  and  in  the  coast  survey  office.  From  1850  to 
1853  he  was  on  the  frigate  Raritan,  of  the  Pacific 
squadron,  and  from  1853  to  1856  served  on  tlie  re- 
ceiving-ship Boston.     On  Sept.  14, 1855.  he  was  com- 


missioned lieutenant,  and  in  1856  was  reappointed  to 
the  frigate  Raritan,  then  ordered  on  the  Paraguay 
expedition.  Returning  from  this  cruise  in  1857,  he 
was  on  shore  duty  I'ora  while,  and  was  then  attached 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  of  the  Brazil  .squadron.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  Lieut.  Blake  was  ordered 
to  the  Sabine,  on  board  which  ship  ho  remained 
through  1861  and  1863,  in  the  home  squadron.  On 
July  16,  1863,  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant- 
commander,  and  in  thenext  year  was  given  the  com- 
mand of  the  Hatteras,  which  on  July  11,  1863,  while 
lying  oflE  Galveston,  Tex  ,  gave  chase  to  the  Con- 
federate cruiser  Alabama,  and  was  disabled  by  the 
latter  and  sunk  after  a  short  action.  Blnke  was 
taken  prisoner  to  Jamaica,  and  being  paroled,  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  and  was  soon  after  ex- 
changed. From  1863  to  1865  Blake  commanded  the 
steaiir  gunboat  Utah,  of  the  North  Atlantic  block- 
ading squadron.  March  3,  1866,  he  was  commis- 
sioned commander,  undoubtedly  the  reward  of-  liis 
bravery  and  the  judgment  which  he  showed  on  Jan.  - 
33,  1865,  when  he  .successfully  assisted  in  'icsisting  a 
powerful  attack  made  on  the  army  of  the  James. 
After  the  war  Blake  commanded  the  steam-sloops 
Swatara  and  Alaska.  He  was  appointed  captain 
May  25,  1871,  and  from  1873  to  1878  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  naval  rendezvous  at  New  York.  Capt. 
Blake  was  promoted  to  commodore  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death,  which  occurred  Jan.  31,  1880. 

CROSS,  Edward  Ephram,  soldier,  was  born 
at  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  Apr.  22,  1833.  He  attended 
school  at  the  academy  in  his  native  town,  and  sub- 
.sequently  began  life  as  a  journeyman  printer.  In 
18.j2  he  removed  to  Cincinnati,  O, ,  and  engaged  in 
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journalism,  becoming  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
"Times"  in  1854,  and  was  also  correspondent  for 
several  papers,  among  them  the  New  York  "  Her- 
ald." This  same  year  he  canvassed  Ohio  for  the 
native  American  party.  Mr.  Cross  subsequently 
went  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  was  employed  by  the 
St.  Louis  and  Arizona  mining 
company,  in  which  he  became  a 
large  stockholder.  He  made  sev- 
eral trips  across  the  plains  in  18.'J8, 
in  one  instance  behind  the  first 
steam  engine,  and  carrying  with 
him  the  tirst  printing-press  that 
ever  crossed  the  Rocky  Jloim- 
tains.  He  held  a  lieutenant's 
commission  in  the  Jlexican  army, 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  was  in  command  of  a  large 
^.garrison  at  El  Fuerte.  Resign- 
"^  ing  his  position,  he  returned  to 
his  native  state,  and  in  1861  or- 
ganized the  5th  New  Hampshire 
^regiment  and  went  to  the  front  as 
its  colonel,  and  served  with  dis- 
ting^uished  valor,  notably  in  the 
peninsular  campaign  and  with 
Pope,  Burnside,  Hooker  and 
Meade.  Col.  Cross  became  noted  for  his  bravery.  At 
the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  he  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  1st  brigade  of  the  2d  army  corps,  when  Gen. 
O.  O.  Howard  became  disabled  from  wounds.  His 
regiment  was  known  as  the  "Fighting  5th."  Col. 
Cross  was  mortally  wounded  at  Gettysburg  while 
leading  the  1st  biigade  of  the  1st  division,  2d  army 
corps.  Ho  had  been  wounded  several  times  previ- 
ously, and  for  his  gallantry  had  been  especially  com- 
mended by  Gen.  Howard,  and  also  won  special 
-mention  at  Fredericksburg  and  Ciiancellorsville, 
and  had  been  strongly  recommended  for  promotion 
to  brigadier-general.  Although  he  had  for  several 
months  commanded  a  brigade  with  distinguished 
ajbility,  the  appointment  was  delayed  for  political 
reasons,  some  of  his  frier.ds  allege,  and  he  died  be- 
fore receiving  his  promotion.  His  death  occurred 
at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  2,  1863. 

SLEMMEB,  Adam  J.,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Montgomery  county.  Pa.,  in  1838.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  West  Point  military  academy  in  July, 
1850,  and  assigned  to  the  1st  artillery.  He  took  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  campaign  against  the  Semi- 
nole Indians  in  Florida,  served 
on  the  California  frontier  for 
four  years,  and  was  assistant 
professor  of  mathematics  at 
West  Point  1855-59.  He  was 
afterward  assigned  to  garrison 
duty  at  Fort  Moultrie,  S.  C, 
and  in  1860  was  ti-ansferred  to 
Florida.  When  the  war  broke 
out  he  occupied  Fort  Bai-ran- 
cas  in  Pensacola  harbor  with  a 
small  body  of  soldiers.  Later 
he  was  instrumental  in  hold- 
ing Fort  Pickens  until  relieved 
by  Col.  Harvey  Brown,  thus 
preserving  the  key  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  He  was  promot- 
ed major  of  the  IGtli  infantry 
in  May,  1861;  was  inspector- 
general  of  the  department  of  the  Ohio,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  and  the  move- 
ment for  the  relief  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  He  became 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Nov.  29,  1862,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro', 
Dec.  31, 1862,  where  he  received  wounds  so  severe  that 
his  field  service  was  practically  ended.  From  July, 
1863,  to  the  close  of  the  war  he  served  on  an  examin- 
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ing  board  as  its  president.  On  Feb.  8, 1864,  he  was 
promoted  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  4th  infantry,  and 
in  March,  1865,  he  won  the  brevets  of  colonel  and 
brigadier-general,  U.  S.  A.,  for  gallant  conduct. 
Gen.  Slemmer  left  the  volunteer  service  in  August 
of  the  same  year,  and  spent  the  balance  of  his  life 
in  command  at  Fort  Laramie,  Kan.,  where  he  died  of 
heart  disease,  Oct.  7,  1868. 

RUSSELL,  David  Allen,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Salem,  Washington  county,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  10,  1820, 
son  of  David  Russell,  a  lawyer  and  member  of  con- 
gress. In  1841  the  son  entered  the  V.  S.  military 
academy  at  West  Point,  from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  July,  1845,  and  assigned  to  the  4th  regular  in- 
fantry and  stationed  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  remained 
there  two  years,  and  during  the  time  was  brevetted 
captain.  At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  he 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  7th  Massachusetts  regi7 
ment  which  lie  led  under  Gen.  McClellan  through 
the  peninsular  campaign.  He  was  made  brevet  major 
in  the  regular  army  for  gallantry  at  the  battle'  of 
Williamsburg,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  White  Oaks, 
and  was  brevetted  a  full  major  of  the  8lh  infantry, 
and  for  meritorious  and  gallant  services  throughout 
the  peninsular  campaign  was  made  lieutenant-colonel 
by  brevet  in  the  regular  army.  In  November,  1862, 
he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  Gen. 
Russell  commanded  the  brigade  on  the  left  of  the 
line  at  Fredericksburg  in  December,  1862,  at  Salem 
Heights  in  May,  1863,  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Beverly  and  Kelly's  Fords 
in  Juue,  and  at  Gettysburg  in  July 
of  tlie  same  yeai:  He  presented 
the  war  department  with  the  col- 
ors that  his  brigade  captured  on 
the  Rappahannock,  and  was  com- 
plimented by  Secretary  Stanton  for 
ins  important  services  and  gallant 
conduct  while  in  command  of  his 
brigade,  and  was  immediately  pro- 
moted a  major-general  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  In  November,  1863, 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  di- 
vision, and  led  the  first  division  of 
the  6th  army  corps  through  the 
battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsyl- 
vania.  Cold  Harbor,  and  before 
Petersburg.  When  called  to  Washington  in  defence 
of  the  national  capital  against  the  attacks  of  Gen. 
Early,  Gen.  Russell  and  his  division  rendered  signal 
service  and  played  a  prominent  part  in  causing  the 
Confederate  cavalry  leader  to  retreat  into  Virginia. 
At  the  battle  of  Opequan  (near  Winchester),  Va., 
Sept.  19,  1864,  Gen.  Russell,  while  at  the  head  of 
his  division,  was  shot  and  instantly  killed  by  a  can- 
non ball. 

FBAILEY,  James  Madison,  naval  oiHcer, 
was  born  in  Maryland  May  6,  1809.  He  was  ap- 
pointed midshipman  on  May  1,  1828,  and  until  1836 
cruised  in  the  Pacific,  Meditenanean  and  West 
Indies.  On  June  4,  1836,  he  was  promoted  to  be 
passed  midshipman,  was  commissioned  lieutenant 
on  Sept.  8,  1841,  and  became  commander  in  1861. 
During  the  Mexican  war  he  was  attached  to  the 
frigate  Potomac,  and  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Vera 
Cruz.  From  1862  until  1864  he  was  commander  of 
the  Quaker  City  of  the  South  Atlantic  squadron. 
This  vessel  was  struck  by  a  shell  and  partially  dis- 
abled in  an  attack  by  Confederate  rams  off  Charles- 
ton Jan.  31,  1863.  In  1864  and  1865  he  commanded 
the  Tuscarora,  and  participated  in  both  attacks  on 
Fort  Fisher.  He  was  made  captain  Feb.  6. 1866,  and 
commodore  on  March  2, 1870.  In  April,  1870,  he  as- 
sumed command  of  the  League  Island  navy  yard, 
and  on  May  6,  1871,  he  was  placed  on  the  retired 
list  with  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  He  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Sept.  26,  1877. 
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SEYMOUR,  William  Pierce,  pliysiciuu  and 
scientist,  was  born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  17,  1835. 
He  was  descended  in  the  seventh  generation  from 
Richard  Seymour,  who  came  from  Cheltenham, 
Eng.,  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1635.  Among  the 
descendants  of  this  pioneer  were  several  who  tools 
part  in  the  war  of  tlie  revolution.  One  of  them, 
Aaron  Seymour  (born  1749,  died  1820),  was  present 
at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyue,  Oct.  17,  1777.  After 
the  surrender,  he  was  discharged,  sick,  and  returned 
to  a  home  impoverished  by  his  absence  and  unpaid 
service.  He  had  si. k  sons  and  three  daughters.  One 
of  the  sons,  Israel  T.  Seymour  (1794-1853),  was  the 
father  of  Dr.AVilliam  P.  Seymour.  He  had.  in  con- 
sequence of  the  losses  of  his  father  as  a  soldier  in 
the  revolution,  but  few  advantages  in  education, 
and  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  life,  knowing  nothing  of  the  meaning  of 
luxury.  His  earnings  were  devoted  to  canceling 
the  debts  on  the  homestead,  accrued  during  the 
father's  life  as  a  soldier,  and  which  settled  down  on 
the  family  as  a  legacy  of  the  revolution.  Many  of 
the  descendants  in  the  succeeding  generations  were 
honored  with  high  positions  both  in  civil  and  military 
life.  Among  them  stands  prominently  Horatio 
Seymour,  governor  of  New  York,  and  many  who 
served  with  honor  during  the  civil  war.  William 
Pierce  Seymour  was  graduated 
from  Williams  college  in  1845, 
and  in  1848  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania.  He  then 
.served  several  months  as  jun- 
ior assistant  in  the  Obstetric 
institute  in  Philadelphia.  In 
May,  1849,  he  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Troy.  The  Asiatic  cholera 
prevailed  in  that  year,  and 
proved  very  fatal.  It  gave  the 
young  doctor  more  experience 
t  hau  money,  but  proved  an  ex- 
cellent tempering  for  future 
service.  In  1851  he  visited 
Europe,  and  made  an  extended 
tour.  On  the  incorporation  of 
Marshall  infirmary.  Dr.  Sey- 
mour was  appointed  governor. 
In  1854  he  was  elected  health 
officer  of  the  city,  and  held  the  office  three  terms. 
From  1857  to  1863  he  was  professor  of  materia  med- 
ica  and  therapeutics  in  Castleton  medical  college, 
Vermont;  in  1858  he  filled  the  chair  of  materia  med- 
ica  in  the  Berkshire  medical  college,  Pittsfleld,  Mass  ; 
in  1863  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology,  which  he  resiguetl  in  1865  In  1863 
he  was  also  commissioned  as  one  of  the  "Auxiliary 
Corps  of  Volunteer  Surgeons  "  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  appointed  to  meet  emergencies  after  great 
battles.  Dr.  Seymour  served  at  Fredericksburg  in 
]\[ay,  1864,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  \Vil- 
derness,  taking  cliarnc  of  the  "white  mansion  hos 
pital."  In  1870  he  joined  the  faculty  of  the  Albany 
medical  college,  as  professor  of  obstetrics,  and  after 
three  years'  service,  added  tlie  chair  of  gynecology, 
a  position  which  he  held  until  1875  Dr.  Seymour  was 
a  member  of  the  Kensselacr  comity  medical  society, 
of  the  State  medical  society,  and  of  the  American 
medical  association  for  tlie  advancement  of  science. 
His  professional  income  was  probably  the  largest 
ever  attained  by  any  physician  in  his  native  city. 
It  was  not  his  habit  to  devote  much  time  to  con- 
tributions to  medical  literature,  preferring  to  oc- 
cupy himself,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  practical 
work  of  his  profession,  hence  he  rarely  wrote  any- 
thing for  medical  publications,  e.\cept  a  few  addresses 
and  reports,  which  on  account  of  official  relations 
could  not  be  avoided       In  1854.  while  iie.dth  offi 
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cerhe  wrote  a  report  on  the  cholera,  published  in  the 
"Transactions  of  the  State  jMedical  society  "in  1855, 
As  a  gynecologist.  Dr.  Seymour  was  the  first  to 
make  a  union  of  the  Ring  and  Hodge  pessaries,  and 
various  modifications  of  Hodge's  lever  and  stem  ]ies- 
saries,  the  mother-thought  of  which  is  embodied  in 
many  of  the  most  efficient  instruments  of  the  day. 
He  invented  various  gynecological  apparatus.  Dr. 
Seymour's  greatest  claim  rests  upon  his  teaching 
in  the  important  science  of  obstetrics.  He  applied 
and  extended  the  teaching  of  Hodge,  and  made  three 
distinct  straits  with  appropriate  axes,  of  the  "inferior 
straits  "  of  obstetricians,  wliich  he  stamped  as  an  anat- 
omical, physiological,  and  obstetrical  absurdity.  He 
clearly  taught  the  existence  in  the  human  pelvis  of 
three  "straits"  o^'  "planes,"  the  superior,  middle, 
and  anterior,  having  their  appropriate  diameters,  and 
their  axes  decus,sating,  at  a  similar  angle  of  130  de- 
grees, the  i>lanes  of  entrance,  rotation,  and  exit;  and 
he  left  to  the  lower  animals,  where  it  properly  be- 
longs, the  doctrine  of  only  two  straits  and  axes.  In 
demonstrating  the  relation  of  these  straits  and  the 
axes  to  the  mechanism  of  labor,  he  taught  since 
1870,  that  witliout  their  recognition,  many  obstetric 
problems  are  dilfereiitly  explained  by  the  greatest 
and  most  experienced  teachers,  though,  when  their 
existence  is  once  clearly  recognized,  they  are  easily 
solved.  Dr.  Se^^mour  was  married  to  Helen,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Alfred  Watkyns,  May  13,  1853.  She  died 
Feb.  11,  1884.  leaving  two  sous.  He  died  of  heart 
disease  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  7,  1893. 

BCWIE,  James,  soldier  and  Texan  pioneer,  was 
born  at  Elliot  Springs,  Tenn.,  in  1795,  of  Scotch  de- 
scent He,  with  his  brother  Rezin's  aid,  invented,  for 
hunting  purposes,  thecelebrated  instrument  for  more 
than  two  generations  known  as  the  Bowie  knife. 
The  knife  was  made  by  a  blacksmith  from  a  worn- 
out  file.  The  addition  of  a  rude  handle  made  it  a 
formidable  weapon,  and  it  became  extremely  popu- 
lar on  the  western  frontier.  The  knife  was  usually 
the  length  of  the  file  from  which  it  was  made,  had 
but  one  edge,  and  a  curved  point.  It  necessitated 
being  carried  in  a  sheath.  The  brothers,  Rezin  and 
James,  were  in  partnership  as  planters,  and  were 
known  as  business  men  of  enterprise  and  progressive 
spirit.  They  established  on  the  Lafourche  ba3'ou,  in 
1837,  the  first  steam  sugar-mill  in  that  part  of  the 
country.  They  were  large  landholders  and  esteemed 
wealthy.  Their  devotion  to  each  other  was  remark- 
able in  its  mutual  trust  and  affection.  Rezin,  being 
married,  chiefly  managed  their  private  affairs,  while 
James,  at  least  as  early  as  1834,  began  his  visits  to 
Texas,  and  in  1828  became  a  citizen,  though  fre- 
quently visiting  bis  brother,  who,  occa.sionally,  in  re- 
turn, visited  Texas.  It  was  in  1827  that  James,  on 
account  of  friends,  was  drawn  into  a  lamentable  feud 
in  which,  opposite  Natchez,  on  the  Mississippi,  he  re- 
ceived five  dangerous  wounds  in  a  duel,  but  slew  his 
opponent  Several  friends  on  each  side,  all  men  of 
good  standing,  wealth  and  education  in  the  commun- 
ity, joined  the  opposing  siilos  as  friends,  and  a  gen- 
eral melee  took  place,  wherein  six  were  killed  and 
fifteen  wounded.  It  was  one  of  the  occasional  de- 
plorable acts  of  violence,  which  at  that  early  day  in 
the  Southwest,  convulsed  a  people  distinguished  for 
hospitality  and  chivalry.  But  there  is  no  known  in- 
stance where  James  Bowie  was  the  originator  of  any 
conflict,  while,  as  a  rule,  he  was  a  recognized  pacif- 
icator. One  or  two  desperate  encounters,  not  of  his 
seeking,  revealing  his  dauntless  courage,  gave  rise 
to  the  many  and  largely  fictitious  stories  occasion, 
ally  published,  characterizing  him  as  a  desperado. 
In  truth,  his  nature  was  gentle,  kindly  and  dignified, 
and  his  reverence  for,  and  defence  of,  the  female 
sex,  coupled  with  charity  to  the  needy,  his  love  lor 
children,  and  his  protection  of  the  weak,  stamped 
him  as  one  of  natures  noblemen      He  inade  many 
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trips  to  the  frontier  in  search  of  gold  and  silver 
mines.  On  one  of  them,  on  the  2d  of  November 
1831,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Rezin,  seven  other 
men  and  two  boys,  eleven  in  all,  when  encamped 
near  the  San  Saba  river,  he  was  attacked  at  sunrise 
by  124_Waco  and  Tehuacano,  and  forty  Caddo  In- 
dians, in  all  164.  He  occupied  a  small  grove  filled 
with  undergrowth.  The  battle  continued  till  sunset 
when  the  Indians  drew  ofe  with  a  loss  of  forty-two 
killed  and  mortally  wounded.  Bowie  s  loss  was  two 
killed  and  several  wounded.  In  April,  1831,  in  San 
Antonio,  he  married  Maria  Ursula,  daughter  of  Don 
Juan  de  Verimende,  a  Castilian.  Two  children 
blessed  the  union,  but  in  1833  the  cholera  claimed  as 
its  victims  the  mother,  her  children,  and  her  father. 
From  this  blow  Col.  Bowie  never  recovered.  In 
1834  he  spent  eight  months  on  the  headwaters  of 
the  Trinity  and  the  Wichita  country,  prospecting  for 
gold  and  silver.  In  1831  Capt.  Wm  Y.  Lacy  wrote 
a  letter  in  which  he  said,  "Col.  Bowie  never  used 
profane  language,  and  never  an  indecent  or  vulgar 
word  in  the  eight  months  I  passed  with  him  in  the 
wilderness."  In  1832  Col.  Bowie  arrived  in  Nacog 
doches  barely  in  time  to  pursue  the  Mexicans 
after  the  battle  of  the  3d  of  August,  between  Col. 
Piedros  and  the  Americans.  Twenty  miles  away  he 
compelled  their  capitulation.  He  then  escorted  them 
to  San  Antonio,  300  miles  distant.  AVhen  the  revo- 
lution of  1835  burst  forth,  Bowie  at  once  joined  the 
citizen  volunteers,  and,  with  Fannin,  commanded 
the  advance  of  ninety-two  men.  At  daylight  on  the 
28th  day  of  October,  at  the  Mission  of  Concep- 
cion,  near  San  Antonio,  they  repulsed  a  furious  at- 
tack by  400  Mexicans,  inflicting  a  heavy  loss  and 
capturing  a  six-pounder.  On  the  28th  of  November 
he  sucessfully  commanded  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Grass  fight.  He  was  commissioned  a  colonel  in  De- 
cember, and  afterwai'd  was  ordered  to  join  Cols. 
Travis  and  Crockett  in  the  defence  of  the  Alamo, 
where  he  was  taken  severely  ill  a  few  days  before 
the  siege  began,  on  the  23d  of  February,  1836. 
From  that  time  until  the  final  assault,  on  March  6, 
1836,  when  every  one  of  the  fort's  183  defenders  was 
slaughtered  by  the  Mexican  forces,  Col.  Bowie  lay 
prostrated  by  pneumonia,  and  was  believed  to  have 
been  the  last  man  butchered  Bowie  county,  in  the  ^ 
extreme  northeastern  part  of  Texas,  perpetuates  his  ~ 
name,  as  does  a  flourishing  town  in  another  part  of 
the  state.  He  received  a  fair  education  and  was  also 
a  linguist,  speaking  French  and  Spanish  fluently, 
besides  several  Indian  tongues. 

TRAVIS,  William  Barrett,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Edgefield  county,  S.  C,  in  1805,  of  an  old  and 
honored  family.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
schools  of  the  day,  and  became  a  lawyer.  He  was 
tall,  of  fine  presence  and  winning  address,  and  both 
by  nature  and  training  was  an  inflexible  patriot 
and  devoted  to  free  government  His  private 
character  was  blameless,  sustained  by  a  firm  belief 
in  Christianity.  After  a  short  residence  in  Ala 
bama,  he  located  in  1830,  at  Anahuac,  Tex  ,  a  small 
port  at  the  mouth  of  Trinity  river,  near  the  head  of 
Galveston  bay.  In  the  next  year  began  the  Mexican 
revolution.  A  military  force  was  stationed  at  Ana 
huac  under  the  command  of  tlie  Keutuckian  Brad 
burn,  who,  having  served  in  the  Mexican  army 
against  Spain,  held  a  commission  under  the  Mexican 
government.  He  had  lost  alt  American  principles, 
and  became  a  Mexican  tool  of  the  party  which  sought 
to  perpetuate  despotic  rule  in  that  coimtry  In  this 
new  field  he  inaugurated  a  system  of  measures  which 
outraged  every  principle  of  justice  and  speedily 
aroused  the  people.  Without  the  shadow  of  excuse 
he  arrested  and  imprisoned  some  fifteen  ijrominent 
citizens  of  the  place,  among  whom  was  Travis.  The 
populiftion  was  Incensed  and  drove  him  from  tlie 
country.     Travis   then  located  at  San  Felipe,    the 


chief  American  headquarters  in  Texas,  and  at  once 
occupied  high  rank  in  the  councils  of  the  country. 
From  the  first  murmurings  in  1834,  following  Santa 
Anna's  betrayal  of  the  republican  party  and  his  alli- 
ance, as  a  dictator,  with  the  clerico-despotic  party, 
Travis  stood  in  the  front  ranks  among  those  who 
sought  to  preserve  Texas  from  despoliation.  When 
there  seemed  no  other  alternative,  he  firmly  adhered 
to  the  party  who  believed  separation  from  Mexico 
and  independence  were  the  only  guarantees  of  salva- 
tion This  party  was  led  by  Gov.  Henry  Smith,  the 
brothers  Wharton,  Dr.  Archer,  Judge  Williamson  and 
other  noble  men  After  San  Antoniowas  captured 
Dec.  10, 1835,  and  the  Mexican  soldiery  retired  under 
parole,  Johnson  and  Grant,  without  authority  from 
either  Gov.  Smith  or  Gen.  Houston,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  stripped  San  Antonio  of  its  arms  and  mili- 
tary stores,  as  well  as  its  defenders,  and  sought  to 
organize  a  chimerical  expedition  to  cross  a  desert  of 
two  hundred  miles  and  capture  Matamoras.  The 
action  of  the  executive  council,  ignoring  the  govern- 
or and  commander  in-chief,  caused  Fannin,  with 
about  five  hundred  men,  to  assemble  at  Goliad  for 
the  same  purpose.  San  Antonio,  the  most  important 
place  in  the  country  and  nearest  to  Mexico,  was  left 
with  but  sixty  men  under  Col.  Neill  at  the  Alaraq, 
(old  mission  station  of  San  Antonio  de  Valerie,  turned 
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into  a  fort).  In  this  deplorable  condition.  Gov. 
Smith  ordered  Col  Travis,  with  all  the  force  he 
could  raise,  to  reinforce  San  Antonio.  He  promptly 
did  so  with  a  few  men  and  found  there  also  Col. 
James  Bowie  in  command  of  a  small  number.  On 
account  of  ill  health  Col  Neill  returned  home, 
leaving  Travis  in  command;  but  to  produce  har- 
mony, Travis  agreed  to  share  the  command  with 
Bowia  The  almost  simultaneous  and  dangerous  ill- 
ness of  Col,  Bowie  left  Col  Travis  in  sole  command 
till  the  Alamo  fell.  Recently  there  had  arrived  in 
the  country  James  Butler  Bonham,  born  in  the  same 
vicinity  with  Travis  in  1807  They  had  grown  to 
manhood  in  the  closest  friendship,  both  became  able 
lawyers;  both  .moved  to  Alabama,  and  now,  hearing 
the  cry  from  Texas,  Bonham  had  come  to  link  his 
fortunes  with  those  of  Travis.  Santa  Anna's  army 
began  to  arrive  and  opened  the  siege  on  the  33d  of 
February.  Travis  had  only  150  effective  men. 
Santa  Anna  had  5,000,  On  the  next  day,  in  a  dis- 
patch appealing  for  help,  Travis  exclaimed — "Vic- 
tory or  death!  I  shall  never  surrender  nor  retreat! " 
and  this  he  repeated  in  every  dispatch  till  his  last  on 
the  3d  of  March.  He  sent  out  several  messengers 
for  aid,  including  Capt  Juan  N.  Seguin  and  espe- 
cially to  Fannin  at  Goliad,  without  avail.  Finally, 
lie  sent  Bonham,  the  cherished  friend  of  his  life. 
The  only  response  to  his  appeals  was  by  thirty-two 
men,  under  Capt.  Albert  Martin,  from  Gonzales, 
who  fought  their  way  into  the  Alamo  at  daylight  on 
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the  1st  of  March.  Col.  Bonhain,  at  gicat  hazard, 
ruaohcd  Fannin,  but  hi.s  call  was  unavailing.  He 
then  hastened  through  the  wilderness  to  Gonzales, 
where,  tinding  that  "Martin  and  his  thirty  two  men 
had  already  left  and  no  hope  existed  for  any  more, 
he  resolve<i  to  return  to  Travis  and  report  the  truth. 
A  single  ]>erson,  John  W.  Smith,  accompanied  him. 
"When  at  11  a.  m.  Maich  3d,  they  leached  the  heights 
overlooking  the  Alamo,  they  .saw  thousands  of  Me.\ 
icans  encircling  the  position,  Mr  Smith,  an  appioved 
man  of  courage,  uiged  Bonham  to  retire,  as  the  gar 
rison  was  doomed,  and  to  enter  it  alive  was  deemed 
impossible.  Bonham  replied,  "  Mr  Smith,  it  is  right 
for  you  to  return,  but  I  cannot  !  I  will  leport  the 
result  of  my  mission  to  Travis,  or  die  in  the  atteurpt !  " 
Mounted  on  a  beautiful  cream  coloi'cd  hoise,  with  a 
white  handUerehief  floating  fiom  his  hat  (asprevi 
ously  agreed  with  Travis),  he  dashed  thiougb  the 
Mexican  lines,  amid  sliowers  of  bullets  from  the  en- 
emy, the  gale  of  the  Alamo  flow  open,  and  as  chiv- 
alrous a  soul  as  ever  fought  and  died  for  liberty  en 
tered  to  leave  no  more,  e.vcept  in  ils  upward  flight 
to  the  throne  of  God.  The  iatal  morning  of  March 
Glhcame.  Bonham's  leappeaiance  made  the  whole 
number  183.  Eveiy  man  fell  at  his  post,  Bowie 
being  ma.ssaered  on  his  sick  bed  Over  a  thousand 
dead  jAIe.xicans  luid  a  large  number  ot  wo\mded  man- 
ifested the  price  of  the  victory  The  object  of 
Travis,  to  detain  the  Mexicans  long  enough  for  Gen. 
Houston  to  organize  an  aimy  sulKcient  to  meet  and 
overwhelm  them,  was  realized  six  weeks  later  wlien 
the  Tcxans  rallied  each  other  with  this  war  cry 
"  Remember  the  Alamo  !  "  Ancient  history  exhibits 
but  one  Leonidas,  so  modern  annals  show  but  one 
Travis,  who  died  like  a  heio  Maicli  6,  1H30. 

O'BRIEN,  Miles  M.,  busine.ss  man  and  Trfsh- 
American  patriot,  was  born  at  New  C'astle  West ,  ( loun 
ty  Limericlv,  Ireland,  in  1846.  His  father,  Dr.  j\Iiles 
O'Brien,  was  a  "  Forty  eight "  man,  and  bis  sister, 
during  the  "Forty-eight"  movement,  wrote  .seveial 
stirring  poems  under  the  nom  deplnme  of  "Jose 
phine,"  for  tiie  ^lunsler  "  News,"  for  which  she  was 
threatened  with  arrest  because  of  the  jiatriolic  senti- 
mentslliey contained .  Mr. O'Brien 
came  to  America  in  1864  and  has 
been  identiflcd  with  every  Irish 
jiatriotic  oiganization  of  nolo  since 
1865  He  was  tieasuier  of  the 
fund  amounting  to  $2,500,  raised 
in  New  Yoik,  to  defray  the  ex- 
jienses  of  the  election  of  a  cele 
braled  Irish  felon  to  represent 
Tippeiary  in  an  English  parlia- 
ment; he  was  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  Parnell  Branch  No  1, 
formed  in  New  York,  also  one  of 
the  original  committee  of  seven, 
to  call  the  meeting  when  the 
Iiish  pai'liamentary  fund  was 
slarted.  the  contributions  at  the 
first  meeting  amounting  to  more 
than  $10,000  He  has  been 
piominently  identified  with  the 
Laud  league  movement,  and  has 
fought  hard  to  keep  it  intact  and  free  from  all  "en- 
tangling alliances."  Mr.  O'Brien  has  always  been  an 
earnest  and  con.sistent  democrat,  foiming  no  aflilia- 
tions  with  factions.  He  has  lougbeen  connected  with 
the  house  of  H.  B.  Claflin  &  Co.,  of  New  Yoik  city, 
and  the  immense  success  of  the  Cleveland  dry-goods 
clubs  in  1888  was  due  to  his  efticieney  in  organiza- 
tion. Although  avoiding  jiolitical  preferment,  Mr. 
O'Brien  accepted  the  apjiointment  of  commissioner 
of  education  from  j\Iayor  Hewitt,  against  whom  he 
had  openly  voted.  This  tribute  to  his  character  did 
not  surpri.se  tho.se  who  are  acquainted  witli  his 
sterling  qualities.     He  believes  that  the  government 


of  the  public  schools  should  be  kept  free  from  sec- 
tarian or  political  bias,  and  that  primary  education 
is  the  crying  need  of  our  country.  The  east  side, 
Hailem,  and  the  19th  ward  of  New  York  city,  are 
maiidj'  indebted  to  Mr.  O'Brien  for  their  evening 
schools. 

CBCW,  Moses  Rockwell,  lawjcraud  capitalist, 
was  born  in  Seneca  Falls,  N.  V.,  in  1855.  His 
eai  ly  education  was  in  common  schools  at  Elmira, 
N,  Y.  He  was  graduated  from  Columbia  law  school 
in  1880,  and  while  pursuing  his  studies  practiced 
law  witii  a  legal  firm  in  New  York  city,  where  he 
lias  since  resided,  and  become 
identified  with  many  large  cor- 
porations and  entcipri.ses.  Mr, 
Crow  first  came  in  contact  with 
water,  lailway,  and  real  estate 
piopertiesinbislaw  ])ractice.  The 
oppoitnnities  for  making  a  for 
tune  by  the  intelligent  conliol 
and  diiectiou  of  such  properties 
soon  ))ecame  apparent  to  him  He 
giasped  every  opporliuiily  to  cor 
rect  the  lesulls  of  bad  manage- 
ment, and  lescuo  the  concerns  in 
jeopardy  by  placing  them  on  a 
sub.stantial  footing.  Becoming  in- 
terested in  water,  ho  examined  the 
waterworks  systems  of  the  world, 
not  ovei'lookiiig  the  marvelous 
aqueducts  and  .systems  of  the 
ancients.  He  became  a  water  ex- 
port, a  water  engineer,  and  a  water  capitalist,  in 
connection  with  waterwoiks  I'cjr  the  City  of  Mexico, 
and  .several  South  American  cities.  Feats  in  engin- 
eering that  other  and  practical  engineers  found  im- 
possible proved  feasible  to  him.  He  also  became 
interested  in  financial  developments  in  South  Africa, 
iilthough  he  did  not  neglect  his  home  by  any  means. 
He  reasoned  that  New  Vork  city  has  but  (aie  possible 
direction  of  natural  growth,  and  that  is  towaid  the 
north.  Gradnall}'  the  metropolis  has  encioached 
upon  Westchester  coimly.  Already  a,  part  of  that 
county  has  been  absoibed,  and  the  icmainder  of  it  is 
being  rapidlj'  filled  It  was  north  of  the  Harlem 
then  that  Mr  Crow  saw  an  opportunity.  The  Crotou 
system  was  only  for  the  city  island  itself,  making  the 
question  of  water  supply  for  the  aiuiexed  district 
and  the  rapidly  growing  suburbs  a  .seiious  one. 
Croton  water  is  brought  down  to  New  Y'oik  in  an 
acpieduct,  .stored  in  reservoirs,  and  distributed  by 
means  of  such  gravity  as  the  reservoirs  may  pos.sess, 
and  by  sandpipes.  The  territory  north  of  the  Har- 
lem river  is  heavily  populated,  and  extends  from 
the  Hailem  river  to  Sing  Sing,  and  from  Long  Isl- 
and sound  to  the  Hudson  river,  and  had  no  suitable 
water  supply.  In  the  annexed  district  described, 
Mr.  Crow's  large  woiks  exist.  He  supplies  almost 
the  entile  territory  by  means  ot  thiee  water  compan- 
ies which  he  controls  the  New  Y'ork  and  West- 
chester water  company,  the  Pocantico  water  works 
com|jauy,  and  the  New  York  city  district  water 
supply  comj)any.  These  companies  have  over  100 
miles  of  mains,  and  supply  over  100,000  people,  be- 
sides the  great  institutions  that  thrive  in  the  environ- 
ments of  the  metropolis.  Most  notable  is  the  mili- 
tary reservation  of  Fort  Schuylei',  which  defends  the 
approacln's  to  New  York  from  the  sound.  The  war 
department  contracted  with  Mr.  (Iiow  that  he  must 
submit  a  plan  by  which  water  could  be  delivered  in- 
.sidc  the  forts  and  defences  and  not  be  interfered 
with  or  cut  of[  by  an  enemy  ;  and  further  that  iu 
case  of  war,  the  government  should  have  the  right 
to  fortify  and  defend  the  mains  and  plant  outside  of 
its  jurisdiction,  but  which  conveyed  the  water.  All 
of  these  conditions  were  met.  Anotlier  great  feat 
of  engineering  was  the  construction  of  a  submarine 
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water  Ime  under  the  sound  to  Harfs  island  where 
there  aie  5,000  metropolitan  paupers  and  lunatics 
1  his  mam  is  a  mile  long,  and  was  laid  in  eightv  feet 
of  water  by  divers,  and  is  the  longest  and  largest 
submarine  fresh  water  main  in  the  world  Another 
feat  was  the  supply  of  water  for  the  Morris  Park 
race-course,  one  of  the  laigest  tracks  in  the  world 
and  the  only  one  supplied  by  such  a  system', 
ihese  great  water  systems  aie  regarded  as  aood  en 
gineering  and  financial  enterprises  in  every'respect 
They  form  the  largest  private  water  system  in  exist- 
ence. In  connection  with  them  Jlr.  Crow  has  be- 
come heavily  possessed  of  real  estate,  and  stock  in 
street^railways,  gas  companies  and  banks.  He  is  in 
no  sense  a  speculator.  His  investments  are  entirely 
in  the  lines  of  his  own  creation,  which  he  can  control 
and  personally  direct.  Mr.  Crow  is  also  a  practical 
philanthropist.  He  conceived  the  necessity  of  a 
hospital  at  Westchester,  and  as  a  result  the  West- 
chester free  hospital  was  incprporated,  with  Mr.  Crow 
as  president.  His  home  is  on  West  Eighty-second 
street,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Hudson  river. 

NORTH,  Edward,  educator,  was  born  in  Ber- 
lin, Conn.,  March  9, 1820.    He  belongs  to  the  eighth 
generation  fiom  John  North,  whose  name  is  re 
corded  among  the  original  settlers  of  Farmington, 
Conn.,  in  1653.     He  was  graduated  from  Hamilton 
college  with  the  valedictory,  in  1841,  and  at  once 
began  the  work  of  a  classical  teacher.     In  1843  he 
was  elected  professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages in  Hamilton  college,  Clinton^  N.  Y.    In  1862 
the  department  was  divided,  and  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  a  posi- 
sition  which  he  still  holds.     During  this  long  period 
of  half  a  century  he  has  given  instruction  in  Greek 
to  fifty  classes,  including  nearly  2,000  students.    He 
has  served  as  necrologist  of  Hamilton  since  1855. 
In  1863  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  convention 
which    organized   the  university  convocation,  and 
was  for  several  years  chairman  of  its  executive  com- 
mittee, and  of  its  committee  on  necrology.     In  1865 
he  was  president  of  the  New  York  state  teachers' 
a.ssociation.     He  has  been  a 
trustee  of  Hamilton  college 
since  1881,  and  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee 
since  1890.  He  has  delivered 
many  lectures  and  published 
many  papers  on  educational 
topics,  and  is  a  member  of  a 
number  of  scientific  and  lit- 
erary bodies;  among  them, 
the   Ameiican   Philological 
association,  the  Albany  insti- 
tute,  the   American  Philo- 
sophical   society,   the  New 
York  Historical  society,  and 
the    Hellenic    physiological 
society    of    Constantinople. 
The  degree  of  L.H.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the 
regents  of  the  state  univer- 
sity  in  1869,   and  that    of 
LL.D.  by  Madison  (now  Colgate)  university  in  1887. 
After  the  death  of  President  Darling  in  April,  1891, 
Dr.  North  was  appointed  acting  president  of  Ham- 
ilton college,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office 
for  one  year  and  six  months.     Hamilton  college  is 
largely  indebted  for  its  present  prosperity  to  his  long 
and  faithful  service,  which  has  at  no  time  been  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  his  own  department. 

HOWARD,  Joseph,  Jr.,  journalist,  was  born 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  1833.  The  family 
came  to  this  country  from  England  in  1700,  and,  for 
generations,  resided  in  Salem,  Mass.     His  grand- 
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father,  Joseph,  and  his  father,  John  T.  Howard, 
moved  from  .Salem  to  New  York  state  in  1S20,  tak- 
ing up  their  residence  in  what  was  then  the  village 
of  Brooklyn.  Joseph  Howard,  .Ii.,  was  educated 
at  Farmington,  Conn.,  and  in  the  Troy  {N.  Y. ) 
polytechnic  institute,  where  he  was  a  member  of 
the  class  of  18.57.  After  sundry  exjieiiments  he 
began  journalistic  life  in  February,  1860,  on  the 
New  York  "Times,"  over  the  signature  "Howard." 
That  year  was  memorable  for  the  great  national 
political  conventions,  all  of  which  were  reported  by 
him  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  suite,  who  visited 
Canada  and  the  United  Slates  in 

the  fall,  were  accompanied  by  him 

as  correspondent  of  the  "Times." 
Mr.  Howard  was  present  at  the 
first  battle  of  Bull   Run,  at  the 
terrible  disaster  of  Ball's  Bluff, 
and  did  other  duty  as  war  cor- 
respondent until  called  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Brooklyn  "Eagle,"  on 
which  he  served  as  city  editor. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  city  ed- 
itor of  the  New  York  "Sunday 
Mercury,"  and  a  contributor  to 
the     "Atlantic    Monthly,"    the 
"Independent,"  the    "Leader," 
"Noah's    Sunday   Times,"    and 
the  ' '  Citizen. "    In  1864  he  wrote 
and    published  what  is   known 
as  the   "Bogus    Proclamation," 
purporting  to  be  an  order  from  the  government 
for  500,000  men,  each  slate  to  furnish  its  allotted 
quota.     It  was  intended  as  a  burlesque,  but  was 
regarded  as  serious  by  the  government,  who,  with- 
out form  or  ceremony,  arbitrarily  arrested  and  con- 
fined him  in  Fort  Lafayette  fourteen  weeks.     He 
was  then  appointed  official  recorder  at  the  mililary 
headquarters  of  the  department  of  the  East,  and  as 
such  reported  the  famous  trials  which  resulted  in 
the  conviction  and  execution  of  Capts.  Young  and 
Kennedy,  both  of  the  Confederate  service.     He  re- 
sumed his  connection  with  the  New  York  "  Times," 
which,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  service  on  the 
Brooklyn  "Eagle  "  and  the  Brooklyn  "Press,"  was 
uninterrupted  until  August,  1868,  when,  as  manag- 
ing editor,  he  started  and  continued  the  publication 
of   "Brick"   Pomeroy's  New  York   "Democrat." 
Jan.  1,  1869,  he  took  editorial  charge  of  the  New 
Y^ork  "  Star,"  with  which  he  remained  connected  as 
editor,  publisher,  and  subsequently  chief  pioprietor, 
until  the  spring  of  1875.     Then,  after  a  year's  work 
on  the  New  York  "Sun,"  he  went  upon  the  staff  of 
the  New  York  "  Herald,"  where  he  continued  until 
February,   1886.      While    in    the  employ    of   the 
"Herald,"  he  did  its  chief  descriptive  work,  report- 
ing the  trial  and  execution  of  Guiteau,  the  uprising 
of  Louis  Kiel,  the  Garfield  campaign  and  inaugura- 
tion, and  the  Cleveland  campaign  and  Inauguration. 
He  also  procured  a  mass  of  letters  and  telegrams 
sent  by  men  of  influence  in  the  republican  party  to 
Stephen  W.  Dorsey,  and  described  the  death  and  fu- 
neral ceremonies  of  Gen.  Grant,  and  the  opening  of 
the  Biooklyn  Bridge,     He  made  a  digest  of  the 
books  of  Grant  and  Ward,  which  filled  many  col- 
umns of  the  "Herald,"  and  which  was  copied  the 
world  over.     At  the  same  time  he  kept  up  a  daily 
correspondence  with   the  Boston   "Globe,"  wrote 
regularly  to  the  Chicago  "News,''  and  furnished 
matter  to  the  "United  Press."    During  a  brief  en- 
gagement on  the  New  York  "World,"  he  wrote  the 
trial  and  execution  of  the  Chicago  anarchists.     In 
1880,  resolving  upon  an  independent  course,  he  took 
offices,  and  announced  himself  as  ready  for  work, 
which  he  has  continued  from  that  time  on,  giving  to 
publishers  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  newspapers, 
such  contributions  as  they  desired,  but  always  in- 
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sisliug  upon  the  publication  of  his  signature,  "  How- 
ard." This  led  to  the  establishment  iu  tlie  New 
York  "Press"  of  a  feature  known  as  "Howard's 
Column,"  whicli  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
New  York  "Recorder."  Mr.  Howard's  first  ap- 
pearance upon  the  platform  was  in  1886,  wheu  he 
delivered,  for  the  benefit  of  the  burial  fund  of  the 
New  York  Press  club,  a  lecture,  entitled  "  Remi- 
niscences of  Journalism,"  which  netted  over  |4,500. 
Since  then  he  has  lectured  in  various  towns  and 
cities  on  "Journalism,"  "  Cranks,"  "People  I  Have 
Met,"  and  other  popular  topics.  He  married  Anna 
S.,  a  daughter  ( f  Dr.  Samud  Gregg,  the  introducer 
of  homoeopathy  into  New  England.  Mr.  Howard's 
eldest  daughter,  Grace,  established  a  mission  for  In- 
dian girls  in  Dakota,  the  first  of  the  kind  known  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Howard  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Press  club,  the  Electric  club,  the  Tenderloin 
club,  the  Philadelphia  Journalists,  the  Brockton 
(Mass.)  Press  club,  and  the  Boston  Press  club. 

roWIiER,  George  Bingham,  physician,  was 
born  in  Macon  county,  Ala.,  Oct.  23,  1847.  His 
paternal  ancestor  was  William  Fowler,  who  came 
over  in  1637,  with  Rev.  John  Davenport,  and  in 
1638  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Haven 
colony.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Milford  com- 
pany he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
"judges,"  and  became  the  first 
magistrfite  of  the  colony.  The 
father  of  Dr.  Fowler  was  a  physi- 
cian of  prominence,  who  went  from 
Westfield,  Mass.,  to  Alabama,  in 
1836,  where  he  acquired  a  large 
practice.  He  remained  there  until  ■ 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war,  when  he  removed  to  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  and  finally  to  New  York. 
Dr.  George  B.  Fowler  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Free  academy.  New 
York  city,  and  afterward  entered 
a  merchandise  broker's  office  on 
Wall  street.  After  three  years  in 
business,  he  went  to  Heidelberg 
with  tlie  intention  of  studying  med- 
icine, but  the  illness  of  his  mother 
necessitated  his  return  after  a  stay 
abroad  of  only  three  months ;  and  in  1867  he  en- 
tered the  College  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  grad- 
uating in  1871,  In  November,  1870,  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  C.  Prince.  In  1871  he  became  as- 
sistant to  Dr.  John  C.  Dalton,  professor  of  physi- 
ology in  the  College  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  con- 
tinuing for  eight  years,  and  during  this  period 
taught  private  classes  in  pliysiological  chemistry. 
He  was  also  assistant  sanitary  inspector  on  the  board 
of  liealth,  visiting  surgeon  at  the  New  York  dispen- 
sary, curator  of  the  College  museum,  and  quiz-mas- 
ter in  physiology  under  the  college  faculty.  From 
1875  to  1885  he  was  medical  director  of  the  Piovi- 
dent  savings  life  assurance  society.  He  was  ad- 
junct professor  of  diseases  of  children  in  the  poly- 
clinic for  three  years,  and  since  1886  has  been 
professtjr  of  clinical  medicine  (renal  and  digestive 
•disorders)  in  the  Post-Graduate  medical  school  and 
hospital.  He  has  been  visiting  physician  to  Belie- 
vue  hospital  since  1886,  and  is  also  vi.siting  physician 
to  the  New  York  infant  asylum.  He  established  the 
"  Dietetic  Gazette,"  which  he  edited  for  two  years, 
and  for  si.t  years  was  associate  editor  (department 
of  diseases  of  children)  of  the  "  American  .lournal 
of  Obstetrics."  In  1879  he  was  awarded  the 
alumni  prize  in  the  College  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons for  a  thesis  entitled,  "A  New  and  Simple 
Method  for  the  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Urea." 
He  is  the  author  of  numerous  medical  papers,  chief 
among  which  are.  "Detection  of  Sugai  in  Urine," 


"Value of  the  Spectroscope  in  Medicine,"  "Intra 
vascular  Alimentation  —  Nutritive  Value  of  Pep- 
tone," "Farinaceous  Infant  Foods,"  "Incontinence 
of  Feces  in  Children,"  "Use  and  Value  of  Artifi- 
cially Digested  Food  —  Peptone,"  "The  Dietetic 
Value  of  Water,"  "  A  Plea  for  the  Employment  of 
the  More  Delicate  Tests  for  Albumen  in  Urine,"  and 
"  Poisoning  by  Potassium  Chlorate."  His  work  on 
"  The  Chemical  and  Microscopical  Examination  of 
Urine  "  (  N.  Y.,  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons)  is  now  in  its 
fourth  edition  He  described  all  the  American  min- 
eral waters  for  Wood's  ' '  Handbook  of  the  Medical 
Sciences, "  and  wrote  various  articles  on  kidney  af- 
fections for  "  Keating's  Cyclopedia  of  the  Diseases 
of  Children."  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  New  York 
academy  of  medicine,  member  of  the  County  medi- 
cal society,  New  York  obstetrical  society,  Physi- 
cians' mutual  aid  association,  Union  league.  New 
York,  Racquet,  Tennis  and  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 
clubs,  and  of  the  Alumni  association  of  the  College 
of  physicians  and  surgeons. 

DABGAN,  Edmund  Spawn,  jurist,  was  born 
in  Montgomery  county,  N.  C,  April  15, 1805,  son  of 
a  Baptist  minister  of  Irish  descent.  Thrown  upon 
his  own  resources  after  his  father's  death,  he  worked 
on  a  farm  until  the  age  of  twenty-three,  but  in  his 
leisure  hours  managed  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
English,  Latin  and  Greek.  He  then  read  law  with 
Joseph  Pickett  at  Wadesboro,  N.  C,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1839.  He  taught  school  three 
months  at  Washington,  Ala. ,  and  then  practised  his 
profession.  He  resided  in  Montgomery  from  1833- 
41,  and  being  elected  in  the  latter  year  to  the  bench 
of  the  circuit  court  of  the  Mobile  district,  removed 
to  Mobile.  He  resigned  the  office  of  judge  in  1843, 
and  two  years  later  was  elected  mayor  of  Mobile 
and  sent  to  the  state  senate.  The  following  year  he 
was  elected  to  congress,  serving  from  Dec.  1,  1845, 
until  March  3,  1847,  and  making  himself  prominent 
in  the  debate  on  the  question  of  the  northwestern 
boundary  of  Oregon.  He  offered  some  valuable 
amendments  to  the  resolution  of  notice,  and  sug- 
gested the  line  of  adjustment  with  the  British  gov- 
ernment which  was  finally  adopted.  He  refused  a 
renomination,  and  in  December,  1847,  was  elected 
to  the  supreme  bench  of  the  state  by  the  general 
assembly.  He  was  chief-justice  of  Alabama  from 
July,  1849,  until  December,  1853,  wheu  he  resigned 
and  resumed  private  practice  in  Mobile.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  of  1861,  and  voted  for  the 
ordinance  of  secession.  He  was  also  a  representative 
in  the  Confederate  congress,  and  after  the  war  re- 
tired to  private  life.  Judge  Dargan  was  noted  for 
his  eccentricity,  which  was  the  source  of  many  anec- 
dotes, but  was  also  marked  for  ability  and  originality 
of  thought.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Brack,  of 
Montgomery, and  died  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  Nov.  33,  1879. 

COLLIER,  Thomas  Stephens,  author,  was 
born  in  New  York  city,  Nov.  4,  1842.  He  re- 
ceived a  common  school  education,  and  at  the 
age  of  fourteen  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  as  an  ap- 
prentice. He  became  boatswain  in  1866,  and  in 
October,  1883,  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  on 
account  of  disabilities  received  in  the  service. 
He  then  made  his  home  in  New  London, 
Conn.,  and  devoted  his  time  to  literary  work 
and  to  the  completion  of  his  collection  of  books, 
china,  and  coins,  which  he  began  making  at  an 
early  age.  His  service  in  the  navy  enabled  him 
to  visit  oriental  countries  and  to  spend  several  years 
in  .Japan,  which  also  stimulated  his  taste  for  collect- 
ing rarities.  He  was  a  constant  contributor  to 
periodicals  and  the  author  of  many  popular  poems, 
published  in  1889  in  a  volume  entitled,  "Song 
Sprays."  He  was  a  member  and  secretary  of  the 
New  London  County  Historical  Society  since  its 
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foundation,  and  made  an  especial  study  of  the  early 
publications  of  this  country,  on  which  he  became  an 
a"tlio"ty-     He  died  at  New  London,  Conn.,  Sept. 

BIRCHAKD,  Matthew,  jurist,'  was  born  at 
Becket  Mass.,  Jan.  19,  1804.  His  parents  removed 
to  the  Western  Reserve  in  1812,  where  he  received 
an  academic  education,  and  studied  law  under  Gen 
Roswell  Stone,  of  Warren,  O.,  meanwhile  teaching 
school.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828,  and 
formed  a  partnership  with  David  Tod,  later  gov- 
ernor  of  Ohio.  In  1832  he  was  appointed  to  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  and  in  1836  became  solicitor  for 
the  general  land  office  of  the  United  States  in 
Washington,  holding  the  office  five  years.  Return- 
ing to  Ohio  in  1841,  he  was  elected  judge  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  succeeded  Reuben  Wood  as 
chief-justice  (1847^9).  His  decisions  were  the  re- 
sult of  careful  consideration  and  diligent  research, 
carefully  supported  by  copious  citations  from  stand- 
ard authorities  and  logical  reasoning.  In  1867  he 
purchased  the  Warren  "Constitution,''  which  he 
published  in  connection  with  his  son,  William  A. 
Birchard,  until  his  death.  He  was  married,  in  1841, 
to  Jane  E.  Weaver,  and  was  survived  by  one 
daughter,  wife  of  F.  H.  Mason,  and  one  son.  He 
died  at  Warren,  O.,  June  16,  1876. 

GrAZiLT,  Merritt,  scientist,  inventor,  was  born 
at  Perry,  N  Y.,  Aug.  15,  1838,  son  of  Rev.  David 
K.   and  Anna  (Wilder)  Gaily.     His  father,  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman,  died  in  1844,  and  the  son  be- 
came a  printer's  apprentice  in  his  eleventh  year. 
Having  noted  the  methods  of  engravers  in  the  print- 
ing office,  he  constructed  a  set  of  tools  with  some 
old  files  and  a  grindstone,  with  which  he  soon  did 
all  the  engraving  of  the  office,  and  thus  earned 
money  for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  books  and 
appliances  in  his  study  of  philosophy,  mechanics 
and  engineering.     At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  con- 
structed two  printing  presses,  one,  a  cylinder  press, 
largely  his  own  invention,  for  newspaper  work;  the 
other,  a  platen  pre.ss  for  job  work,  with  which,  in 
partnership  with  his  brother,  he  started  in  the  print- 
ing business  at  Nunda,  N.  Y.     Two  years  later  he 
left  the  business  to  his  brother,  and  with  no  other 
capital  than  his  engraving  tools,  set  out  to  work  his 
way  through  college.     He  took  the  full  college 
course  at  Rochester  University,  and    after  being 
graduated  in  1868  he  entered  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary,  and  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of 
Lyons  in  1866.     He  served  ^s  a  pastor  for  three 
years,  and  then  retired  on  account  of  a  bronchial 
affliction.      In    1869    he    patented    the    Universal 
printing  press  for  artistic  printing,  and  established 
a  manufactory,  largely  equipped  with  special  tools 
and  machinery  of  his  own  construction,  for  building 
the  presses.     In  the  progress  of  this  enterprise  he 
invented  a  large  number  of  tools  and  mechanical 
appliances  specially  designed  to  render  the  presses 
perfectly  interchangeable  in  every  part.     These  were 
the  first  printing-presses  ever  constructed  in  this 
manner,  and  were  sold  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Gaily  was  the  first  to  invent  and  construct  a 
successful  machine  for  mechanically  arranging  (by 
means  of  a  key -board  of  finger  keys)  a  line  or  lines 
of  dies  or  matrices,    automatically  justified,  from 
which  type  lines  or  plates  were  automatically  pro- 
duced in  metal  or  mould.     His  patents  on  this  ma- 
chine were  issued  July  16  and  23,  1872,  and  the 
rights  under  them  were  sold  in  November,  1884,  to 
persons  interested  in  the  Mergenthaler  experiments. 
These  and  the  Mergenthaler  patents  controlled  the 
machine  called  the  linotype.     He  devised  a  "multi- 
plex telegraph  system  "  in  1878,  by  which  messages 
were  sent  in  all  directions  simultaneously  and  cross- 
ing each  other  without  confliction,  and  it  vraa  tested 
with  great  success  under  the  inspection  of  Gen. 


Albert  J.  Myer,  chief  signal  officer.  His  work  re- 
ceived ample  indorsement  from  the  government,  but 
the  strain  of  constant  application  brought  on  a  pro- 
tracted illness,  during  which  the  Stearns  system  was 
doubled  by  Edison  as  a  quadruplex,  and  the  original 
cost  of  the  patent  of  the  latter  being  much  less  was 
adopted  by  the  telegraph  companies  as  sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes.  In  1876  his  attention 
was  attracted  to  automatic  musical  instruments. 
The  first  of  them  in  America,  aside  from  the  reg- 
ular street  hand-organ,  was  a  crude  reed  instru- 
ment operated  by  a  wide  belt  of  paper  having 
slots  therein  corresponding  to  the  wind  openings  to 
the  reeds  through  which  the  air  of  the  bellows 
passed  to  produce  the  tones.  Mr.  Gally's  improve- 
ment consisted  in  a  rolling  and  re-rolling  apparatus, 
and  a  set  of  pneumatic  appliances  acted  upon  by  a 
succession  of  small,  graded  perforations  in  a  long, 
narrow  sheet  of  paper,  which  passed  over  a  tubed 
"tracker-range."  The  perforations  in  the  paper 
control  the  pressure  of  air  in  a  peculiarly  sensitive 
pneumatic  apparatus,  embodying  an  entirely  new 
philosophical  principle,  which  enables  the  instru- 
ment not  only  to  produce  the  notes  of  music,  but  to 
render  automatically  every  gradation  of  tone  as  per- 
fectly as  an  artist.  His  experiments  resulted  in  the 
production  of  the  Orchestrone  and  the  Gaily  au- 
tomatic piano,  and  his 
patents  were  later  pur-  .  iv.fessiii 

chased  by  the  iEolian 
Co.,  formerly  the  Organ- 
ette  Co.,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  .ffiolian 
organ  and  Pianola.  His 
devices  are  now  used  in 
the  orchestrions  made 
by  Welte  &  Sons,  of  Ger- 
many and  New  York; 
the  Symphony  organ,  the 
Orpheus  and  the  Bello- 
lian  organ,  the  Pianola, 
the  ^riol,  the  Angelus, 
the  Apollo,  the  Chase  & 
Baker,  the  Harmonist, 
the  Peerless  and  the 
Simplex  piano-players. 
Nearly  all  of  the  modern 
pneumatic  church  or- 
gans are  equipped  with 
his  "  back  vent "  pneu- 
matics. In  1889  he  devised  and  constructed  apparatus 
for  automatically  operating  and  controlling  the  astro- 
nomical, the  photographic  and  the  recording  instru- 
ments used  in  the  solar  eclipse  expedition  to  South 
Africa  under  Prof.  David  P.  Todd.  In  1872  Mr. 
Gaily  patented  a  device  for  converting  the  variable 
velocity  of  machinery  into  a  constant  invariable  mo- 
tion, involving  new  discoveries  in  philosophy  and  the 
application  of  principles  before  unapplied;  and  inl879 
an  "atmospheric  counterpoise,"  which  is  now  ex- 
tensively employed  in  electro-pneumatic  devices  for 
railroad  switches  and  signals,  dynamite  guns,  ship- 
steering  apparatus,  bell  signals,  pneumatic  motors, 
etc.  When  granting  a  patent  for  the  former  the 
patent  office  voluntarily  issued  to  him  another  patent, 
covering  broadly  his  philosophical  and  mathematical 
discovery.  In  1898  he  patented  a  machine  for  mak- 
ing types  directly  from  cold  metal,  greatly  increas- 
ing the  product,  by  avoiding  the  comparatively  slow 
process  of  casting,  and  producing  much  more  solid 
and  better  types.  He  also  patented  a  machine  for  mak- 
ing a  linotype  entirely  from  cold  metal,  having  perfect 
alignment  of  characters  and  a  true  face,  unattainable 
by  linotype  casting-machines.  His  latest  invention  is 
that  of  a  sensitive  telephone,  on  an  entirely  new 
principle,  which  promises  great  practical  utility  not 
only  in  the  telephonic  line,  but  in  many  other  elec- 
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trical  matters.  The  loug  accepted  theory  has  heeu 
that,  to  produce  an  electric  current  in  a  secondary 
circuit  with  an  induction  coil,  the  primary  circuit 
must  be  divided,  and  have  terminals  or  electrodes 
alternately  applied  to  each  other  in  "  make-and- 
break"  contactor  "difCeriug  pressure."  Mr.  Gaily 
produces  liis  results  without  dividing  the  primary 
circuit  and  without  terminal  electrodes,  and  has  the 
great  advantage  of  a  more  constant  secondary  cur- 
rent. Over  fifty  complete  patents,  covering  more  than 
five  hundred  patent  claims,  have  been  granted  to 
Mr.  Gaily  for  improvements  in  printing  maohineiy, 
electric  and  telegraphic  devices,  philosophical,  astro- 
nomical and  telephonic  apparatus  and  musical  instru- 
ments in  the  United  States  alone.  The  versatility  of 
Mr.  Gaily  is  remarkable.  At  religious  assemblies 
he  is  known  as  u.  Presbyterian  clergyman;  among 
learned  men,  as  a  scientist;  among  painters,  as  an 
artist;  among  master  mechanics,  as  an  engineer;  and 
among  manufacturers,  as  an  inventor.  He  was  mar- 
ried at  Rye,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  15,  1867,  to  Mary  A.,  daugh- 
ter of  Allen  P.  Carpenter,  and  has  one  son,  Robert  A. , 
who  has  inherited  his  father's  Inventive  abilities. 

MEBCER,  Margaret,  educator  and  philan- 
thropist, was  born  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1791,  daugh- 
ter of  Gov.  John  Francis  and  Sophie  (Sprigg)  Mer- 
cer. She  voluntarily  freed  her  slaves,  sending  them 
to  Liberia,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in 
teaching  school  in  Virginia.  She  was  a  writer  of 
religious  verse,  and  was  author  of  "  Studies  for 
Bible  Classes"  and  "  Ethics,  a  Series  of  Lectures  to 
Young  Ladies,"  both  prepared  for  her  pupils.  She 
died  in  Virginia,  In  June,  1846. 

MITER,  Albert  James,  meteorologist,  was  born 
atNewburg,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20,1828  He  attended 
school  and  Hobart  college,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1847;  he  then  took  a 
course  in  medicine  and  received  his  degree  of  M.D. 
from  the  Buffalo  medical  college  in  1851.  A  natural 
taste  for  military  life  influenced  him  to  join  the 
army,  and  he  was  soon  ordered  to  the  p]ain.s,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  several  Indian  campaigns.  It 
was  during  his  service  in  the  West,  that  he  devised 
his  signal  system,  which  was  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  flags  during  the  day  and  torches  at  night. 
The  idea  originated  from  noticing  the  Indians  waving 
their  hands;  and  it  was  suggested  to  his  mind  that 
these  motions  might  be  utilized  to 
advantage  for  army  signals,  hence 
arose  his  ingenious  code,  by  which 
messages  could  be  correctly  sent 
many  miles.  The  simplicity  was 
such  1  hat  in  a  short  while,  it  was  ap- 
preciated and  adopted  by  the  armies 
of  the  world.  When  he  returned 
East,  the  authorities  in  command 
appointed  a  "signal  corps,"  and 
placed  him  in  command.  In  1860, 
in  recognition  of  his  services  in  this 
department,  he  was  commissiond 
major  and  made  chief  signal  officer 
of  the  army.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war  lie  identified  himself 
with  the  cause  of  the  Union ;  was  chief 
signal  officer  under  McClellan,  aud 
served  in  all  the  battles  from  Bull 
Run  to  Antietam.  March  3,  1863,  he  returned  to 
Washington  with  rank  of  colonel,  and  took  charge 
of  the  U.  S.  signal  office.  About  this  time  he  intro- 
duced his  system  of  military  signals  at  the  U.  S. 
military  academy.  He  was  brevetted  brigadier- 
general,  March  13,  1865,  and  afterward  retired 
from  the  army  and  settled  in  Buffalo,  where  he 
occupied  himself  in  the  preparation  of  his  manual 
of  signals  for  the  U.  S.  ai'my  and  navy.  He  also 
about  this  time  turned  his  attention  to  meteoiology. 


The  Smithsonian  institution  had  begun  a  system  of 
taking  weather  observations  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  aud  he  commenced  his  work  upon  this  basis 
and  elaborated  a  plan  of  forcea.sting  meleoi-ological 
probabilities,  wliich  he  had  authorized  by  an  act  of 
congress  Feb.  9,1870,  ordering  meteorological  observ- 
ations to  be  taken  at  the  military  station.s  in  the  inte 
rior  of  the  continent  aud  at  various  other  points,  in 
order  that  notice  might  be  given  on  the  northern 
lakes  and  seacoast  of  the  strength  aud  ajiproach 
of  storms.  The  execution  of  this  order  was  confided 
to  Gen.  Myer,  on  account  of  his  ])revious  inteivst 
in  .storm  telegiaphy.  He  made  arrangements  with 
the  telegraph  companies  and  Nov.  1,  1K70,  the  first 
observations  of  this  sinudtaneous  meteorological  sys- 
tem were  made.  He  was  also  authorized  to  establish 
signal  stations  at  lighthouses  and  life-saving  stations, 
wherever  they  would  further  his  purpose.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  United  States  signal  service  spi-ead  abi'oad, 
and  most  all  the  foreign  countries  are  now  engaged 
in  taking  simultaneous  observations.  He  gave  valu- 
able meteorological  information  to  the  Italian  govern- 
ment during  his  second  trip  abroad,  when  he  fell  ill, 
a  victim  of  overwork.  He  was  familiarly  known  all 
over  the  country  as  "Old  Probabilities."  In  1873  he 
was  United  States  representative  at  the  intej-national 
congiess  of  meteorologists  at  Vienna,  and  in  1879 
was  delegate  to  the  meteorological  congress  held  at 
Rome.  July  1,  1875,  the  signal  service^bureau  com- 
menced publishing  a  daily  international  bulletin 
containing  repoi-ts  from  all  co-operating  stations; 
three  years  latei'  this  was  supplemented  with  a  daily 
international  chart.  His  cautionary  day  aud  night 
signals  for  the  benefit  of  lake  and  ocean  commerce 
and  navigation,  and  for  the  benefit  of  interior  com- 
merce, have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  world 
at  large.  For  his  distinguished  services  he  was  pi-o- 
moted  brigadier-general,  June  16,  1880,  and  died 
Aug.  24th  of  the  same  year. 

ABEBT,  William  Stone,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  July  27,  1845.  He  was  the 
son  of  .James  W.  and  Jane  (Stone)  Abert;  the  nephew 
of  Col.  William  Stretch  Abert,  and  the  grandson  of 
Col.  John  James  Abert,  chief  of  the  topographical 
bureau  for  twenty-five  years.  William  Stone  was 
graduated  from  Pi'inceton  in  1865  and  received  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  in  1868.  He  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Judge  Hoadly  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  1866-68, 
while  attending  lectures  at  the  law  school  of  Cincin- 
nati college.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  from 
that  institution  in  April,  1868,  and  the  next  month 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Hamilton  county,  Ky. 
He  soon  attained  a  position  of  great  eminence,  and 
was  employed  as  counsel  in  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant cases,  both  civil  and  criminal,  tried  in  the  state. 
In  the  famous  case  of  Hall  vs  Smith,  he  succeeded  in 
securing  a  favorable  judgment  for  his  client  from 
the  court  of  appeals,  after  three  adverse  decisions 
in  the  lower  courts.  In  1877  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive city,  where  his  profes.?ional  reputation  had  already 
preceded  him,  and  established  his  present  lucrative 
practice,  which  he  has  maintained  not  only  because 
of  his  unquestioned  ability  but  also  by  dint  of  hard 
and  faithful  .work.  Among  the  notable  cases  in 
which  he  has  figured  may  be  mentioned  :  Bunsby 
■OS.  Webb,  the  Washington  City  Post-office  case  and 
the  Powell  Will  case.  It  was  upon  his  argument  in 
the  last  that  the  United  States  supreme  court  s\is- 
tained  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  1889 
the  district  supi-eme  court  appointed  Messrs.  Abort 
and  Benj.  G.  Lovejoy  commissioners  to  compile  all 
the  statutes  in  force  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
authorized  by  act  of  congress.  This  highly  impor- 
tant and  responsible  duty  specially  involves  the  com- 
pilation of  all  acts  of  congress  applicable  to  the  Dis- 
trict, from  Feb.  27,  1801,  up  to  and  inclu,sive  of  the 
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acts  of  the  fiftieth  congress,  which  ended  in  1889 
*H-o^i'«^'''  ^as  mai-ried  to  Nannie  S.  Hamilton  Oct. 
o,  lo75. 

JENKS,  Edward  Watrous,  pliysician  and  sur- 
geon, was  bora  in  Victor,  Ontario  couutj',  N  y., 
March  31,  1833.  His  pai-euts  were  New  England 
born.  When  the  sou  was  about  ten  years  old  his 
father  made  large  purchases  of  land  in  northern  In- 
diana and  southern  Jlicbigan,  and  in 
1843  removed  his  family  to  Indiana, 
locating  in  La  Grange  county,  where 
he  laid  out  the  village  of  Ontario, 
and  also  founded  and  endowed  the 
La  Grange  collegiate  institute.  The 
boy  early  gave  evidence  of  a  desire 
to  study  medicine  and  surgery,  and 
after  completing  his  preliminary 
course  in  the  La  Grange  institute, 
pursued  his  further  studies  in  that 
line  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  the  city  of  New  York 
and  at  Castleton  (Vt. )  medical  col- 
lege, where  he  was  graduated  in  1855. 
In  1864  he  received  the  ad  eundem 
degree  from  Bellevue  (N.  Y.  city) 
medical  college.  He  removed  to  De- 
troit, Mich.,  where  he  attained  promi- 
nence as  a  skillful  practitioner, partic- 
ularly in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  women.  Soon 
after  locating  in  that  city,  he  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  surgical  diseases  of  women  in  Bowdoin  medical 
college,  of  Maine,  which  work  he  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  his  practice  in  Detroit,  but  it  was 
found  too  great  an  undertaking,  owing  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  college  from  Detroit,  and  in  1875  he 
resigned  the  chair.  Dr.  Jenks  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders, and  for  four  years  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff,  of  the  Detroit  "  Review  of  Medicine,"  the 
predecessor  of  the  "American  Lancet."  He  early 
conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  medical  college 
in  Detroit,  in  connection  with  the  Harper  hospital, 
of  which  institution  he  was  one  of  the  physicians,  and, 
in  1868,  the  Detroit  medical  college  was  founded. 
Dr.  Jenks  being  elected  to  the  professorship  of  ob- 
stetrics and  diseases  of  women.  He  was  also  elected 
president  of  the  college,  holding  that  position  until 
1879.  In  addition  to  his  other  duties  he  also  served 
the  Michigan  central  railroad  company  as  surgeon- 
in-chief  for  many  years.  In  1879  he  removed  to 
Chicago,  where  he  had  been  elected  to  fill  the  chair  of 
medical  and  surgical  diseases  of  women  in  the  Chica- 
go medical  college.  The  climate,  proving  injurious 
to  himself  and  family,  compelled  his  resignation,  and 
he  returned  to  Detroit.  Among  the  most  important 
of  his  contributions  to  medical  literature  are:  "  The 
Use  of  Viburnum  Prunifolium  in  Diseases  of 
Women, "  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Gyne- 
cological Society;  "  The  Causes  of  Sudden  Death  of 
Puerperal  Women, "  a  paper  read  before  the  American 
medical  association,  and  extensively  copied  into  the 
medical  Journals  of  Europe  and  America;  "  Perine- 
orrhaphy, with  Special  Reference  to  its  Benefits  in 
Slight  Lacerations,  and  a  Description  of  a  New  Mode 
of  Operating,"  published  in  the  "American  Journal 
of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children," 
in  April,  1879;  "On  the  Postural  Treatment  of  Tym- 
panites Intestinalis,  following  Ovariotomy;"  "The 
Relations  of  Goitre  to  the  Generative  Organs  of 
Women;"  "Atresia;"  "The  Treatment  of  Puerperal 
Septicemia  by  Intra-uterine  Injections;"  "  Report  of 
a  Successful  Case  of  Cesarean  Section  after  Seven 
Days'  Labor,  with  Some  Comments  upon  the  Opera- 
tion;" "  Practice  of  Gynecology  in  Ancient  Times," 
reprinted  in  pamphlet  form  from  the  Gynecological 
Transactions  of  1883,  and  subsequently  translated  in- 
to the  German  for  foreign  circulation.  In  1888  he 
wrote  for  "The  Physician's  Leisure    Library"   a 


monograph  on  "The  Disorders  of  Menstruation.'' 
"The  Education  of  Girls  from  a  iledical  Stand- 
point," awakened  interest  in  educators  as  well  as 
physicians.  He  was  a  contributor  to  "The  American 
System  of  Medicine,"  and  wrote  the  historical  chap- 
ter and  the  section  on  Fistula  for  the  "  American 
System  of  Gynecology."  In  1864-65  Dr.  Jenks 
served  as  acting  assistant  surgeon  in  the  United  States 
military  hospitals  of  Detroit,  and  subsequently  was 
for  many  years  surgeon  in  the  departments  for  dis- 
eases of  women  in  St.  Luke's  and  St.  Mary's  hospi- 
tals, and  also  consulting  physician  in  the  Detroit 
women's  hospital.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Michigan  state  medical  society  since  its  organization, 
and  was  for  some  time  its  president;  is  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Ohio  slate  medical  society,  the  Maine 
medical  association,  the  Toledo  medical  society,  the 
Cincinnati  obstetrical  society,  the  Northwestern  med- 
ical society  of  Ohio,  and  the  Northwestern  medical 
society  of  Indiana;  active  member  of  the  Detroit 
academy  of  medicine,  and  the  Detroit  gynecological 
society.  Of  the  last  two  he  has  also  been  president. 
He  is  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Gynecological 
society  of  Boston,  fellow  of  the  Obstetrical  society 
of  London,  England,  and  an  active  member,  and  one 
of  the  founders,  of  tlie  American  gynecological  soci- 
ety. He  was  also  chairman  of  the  Obstetrical  section 
of  the  American  medical  association  in  1878.  Albion 
college  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in 
1879.  Dr.  Jenks  was  twice  married.  His  second 
wife  is  the  daughter  of  James  P.  Joy,  and  has  borne 
her  husband  a  daughter  and  a  son. 

HABBEBTON,  John,  author,  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  34, 1843.  His  childhood  was 
spent  in  Illinois.  In  1849  he  removed  to  New  York 
and  learned  the  printer's  trade.  During  the  civil 
war  he  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Federal  army. 
From  1865  to  1872  he  was  an  employee  of  Harper  & 
Bros.,  of  New  York.  In  1872  he  engaged  in  business 
as  a  publisher  but  the  venture  proved  a  failure. 
From  1874  to  1877  he  was  the  literary  editor  of  the 
"Christian  Union."  From  the  year  last  named  to 
1892  he  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  New  Y'ork 
"Herald,"  and  at  present  (1893)  is  the  editor  of 
"  Godey's  "  magazine.  His  career  as  an  author  be- 
gan with  the  publication  in 
1876,  of  "Helen's  Babies," 
which  was  rejected  by  several 
publishers,  but  proved  instant- 
ly popular  when  it  finally  ap- 
peared, nearly  300,000  copies 
havingbeen  sold.  He  has  since 
published :  "The  Barton  Exper- 
iment" (1877);  "The  Jericho 
Road"  (1877);  "The Scripture 
Club  of  Valley  Rest"  (1877); 
"Other  People's  Children" 
(1877);  "Some  Folks"  (1877); 
"The  Crew  of  the  Sam  Wel- 
ler"(1878);  "  Canoeing  in  Kan- 
uckia"  (1878);  "The  Worst 
Boy  in  Town"  (1880);  "Just 
One  Day"  (1880);  "  Who  was 
Paul  Grayson  ?"  (1881);  "The 
Bowsham  Puzzle  "  (1883) ; 
"Life  of  Washington "  (1883); 
"One  Tramp  "(1884);  "Brueton's  Bayou"  (1886); 
"  Country  Luck  "  (1888);  "  Couldn't  Say  No  "(1889); 
"All  He  Knew  "(1890);  "Out  at  Twinnett's  (1891); 
"Well  Out  of  It"  (1891);  "Honey  and  Gall "(1893); 
"  The  Lucky  Lover  "  (1893).  He  had  also  edited  the 
writings  of  the  English  essayists  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  excels  in  the  humorous  depiction  of 
scenes  from  everyday  life,  while  his  style  is  clear  and 
graceful.  Mr.  Habberton  is  married  and  the  father  of 
several  children.     He  resides  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 
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HXJKIiBUT,  Stephen  Augustus,  soldier,  was 
born  at  C'liarleston,  S.  C,  Nov.  39,  1815.  Ho  prac- 
ticed law  in  his  native  city  from  1H3T,  and  served 
for  a  time  against  the  Seminoles  in  Florida,  as  adju- 
tant of  a  South  Carolina  regiment.  Settling  at  Bel- 
videre,  111.,  ia  1845,  he  was  a  member  of  the  .state 
constitutional  convention  in 
1847,  a  presidential  elector  on 
the  Taylor  ticket  in  1848,  and 
in  the  legislature  1859  and 
1861.  May  17,  1861,  he  was 
commissioned  brigadier  -  gen- 
eral of  volunteers.  In  1862  he 
had  command  of  Fort  Donel- 
son,  and  bore  a  prominent  part 
in  the  battlesof  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing and  Shiloh;  for  services  at 
the  latter  was  made  maior- 
general  Sept.  17th,  and  after 
Corinth,  led  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  He  held  command 
at  Memphis  in  September, 
1863,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
16th  army  corps  when  Gen. 
Sherman  took  Meridian,  Miss.,  in  February,  1864,  and 
succeeded  Gen.  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  in  command  of 
the  "department  of  the  Gulf  during  the  last  year  of 
the  war,  after  which  he  was  honorably  mustered  out 
of  the  service.  He  was  again  in  the  Illinois  legis- 
lature in  1867,  a  republican  elector-at-large  in  1868, 
minister  to  the  United  States  of  Colombia  1869-72, 
a  member  of  congress  1873-f7,  and  minister  to  Pent 
ia  1881.     He  died  at  Lin)a  March  27,  1883. 

BAWLINS,  John  Aaron,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Jo  Davie.ss  county,  111.,  Feb.  13,  1881.  He  was  of 
Scotch-Irish  extraction.  His  father  had  lived  in 
Kentucky  and  Missouri,  and  afterward  settled  in 
Illinois.  The  son  received  a  common-school  and 
academic  education,  and  until  twenty-three  years  of 
age  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  also  in 
burning  charcoal  and  hauling  it  to  market.  He  dis- 
liked the  work,  but  had  to  continue  at  it  to  get  money 
for  his  books.  At  the  age  of  twenty -two  he  attended 
Mt.  Morris  seminary  for  a  time  but  his  money  giving 
out,  he  was  obliged  to  go  back  to  coal-burning.  In- 
stead of  returning  to  the  seminary-he,  in  1853,  en- 
tered the  law  office  of  J.  P.  Stephens  of  Galena, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  President  Grant. 
In  1854  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  went  into  partnership 
with  his  preceptor.  In  1857 
he  was  elected  attorney  for  the 
city  of  Galena,  and  in  1860 
nominated  for  the  electoral  col- 
lege on  tlie  Douglas  ticket.  He 
was  a  .strong  Dn\ii;]as  man,  but 
his  own  opinions  were  oppased 
to  slaverjr  and  he  felt  obliged 
to  regard  it  as  a  neces.sary  evil. 
Previous  to  the  war  his  career 
was  comparatively  obscure,  but 
he  had  that  .strength  of  charac- 
ter and  st  urdy  patriotism  which, 
in  the  new  eia  that  opened  in 
1861, made  him  a  prominent  sol- 
dier. Fromthebeginningof  the 
war  his  record  is  cjoscly associ- 
ated with  tliat  of  Gen.  Grant. 
Soon  after  the  fight  at  Sumter  a 
large  public  meeting  was  held  at  Galena,  at  which 
Grant  presided,  and  Unwlins  spoke.  The  latter  had 
beenkno\vnasademocrat,and  hisdeclarationin  favor 
of  coercive  measures  to  maintain  the  Union  had  on  that 
account  a  greater  effect.  In  August,  1861,  he  was 
a  major  in  the  45th  Illinois,  known  as  the  lead-mine 
regiment;  but  at  the  request  of  Grant,  then  a  briga- 
dier-general, he  received  an  appointment  as  assistant 
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adjutant-general,  and  was  assigned  to  the  officer  at 
whose  request  the  appointment  was  given.  From 
that  time  he  accompanied  Gen.  Grant  m  all  his  cam- 
paigns.    He  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel  Nov.  1, 

1862,  and  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Aug.  11, 

1863.  He  was  first  appointed  chief- of-staff  to  Gen. 
Grant  in  November,  1863,  and  retained  this  position 
after  the  elevation  of  the  latter  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general. On  March 3,  1865,  hewasconfirmed 
brevet  major-general.  His  faithful  services  as  chief- 
of-staflf  were  fully  appreciated  by  Gen.  Grant,  who 
in  no  small  degree  owed  his  remarkable  success  to 
Gen.  Rawlins.  His  relations  with  Grant  were  closer 
than  those  of  any  other  man.  He  was  a  man  of 
austere  habits,  morals  of  the  strictest  kind,  and  of 
inflexible  resolution,  will,  and  courage.  In  a  letter 
written  by  Grant  to  Henry  Wilson,  chairman  of  the 
senate  military  committee,  he  declared  that  Rawlins 
was  indispensable  to  him,  and  urged  his  appointment 
to  a  brigadier-generalship.  For  a  short  time  after 
Gen.  Grant's  inauguration.  Gen.  Schofield  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  war  department.  But  the  presi- 
dent decided  to  appoint  Gen.  Rawlins  to  that  place  in 
his  cabinet,  and  finally  prevailed  upon  him  to  accept 
it.  He  was  unanimously  confirmed,  and  his  appoint- 
ment was  satisfactory  both  to  republicans  and  demo- 
crats. Under  his  charge  the  affairs  of  the  army 
were  conducted  with  increased  efficiency,  and  a  wise 
economy  of  expenditure.  Gen.  Rawlins  was  a  vic- 
tim of  consumption,  a  malady  contracted  by  ex- 
posure during  the  war.  His  private  character  was 
such  as  to  win  the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  who 
knew  him.  His  temper  was  equable,  and  his  do- 
mestic relations  were  of  the  most  pleasant  nature. 
His  first  wife,  whom  he  married  in  June,  1856,  died  in 
1861.  In  December,  1863,  he  married  Mary  E. 
Hurlburt  of  Danbury,  Conn.,  who  survived  him. 
He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  6,  1869. 

MILROY,  Kobert  Huston,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Washington  county,  Ind.,  June  11,  1816.  He 
matriculated  at  Norwich  university,  Vt.,  from  which 
he  was  graduated,  taking  degrees  in  both  the  classical 
and  military  departments.  He  served  in  the  Mexi- 
can war  as  captain  of  the  Indiana  volunteers.  He 
subsequently  studied  law,  and  in  1850  was  graduated 
from  the  law  department  of  the  Indiana  university 
and  was  duly  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  1851  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  eighth  judicial 

circuit  court  of  Indiana,  hav-  ^. 

ing  .served  as  a  member  of 
the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  the  state  in  1849-50. 
He  offered  his  services  to 
the  United  States  govern- 
ment at  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war,  and  was 
commi.s.sioned  first  a  cap- 
tain, then  a  colonel  and  af- 
terward brigadier  -  general. 
Gen.  Milroy  fought  nnder 
Gens.  McClellan  and  Ro.se- 
crans  in  western  Virginia 
and  afterward  served  under 
Gen. Fremont  in  the  Shenan- 
doah valley,  having  com- 
mand of  his  central  column 
at  the  battle  of  Cross  Keys. 
He  was  appointed  major- 
general  of  volunteers  Nov.  39,  1863,  and  held  Win- 
chester, Va.,  when  it  was  attacked  by  Bwcll's  forces. 
He  resisted  the  enemy  for  three  days,  but  their  su- 
perior numbers  and  his  short  .supply  of  ammimltion 
and  provisions  finally  compelled  him  to  retreat.  He 
held  that  by  detaining  Lee's  army  at  Winchester,  he 
had  given  Gen.  Meade  opiiortunity  to  fight  to  advan- 
tage at  Gettysburg.whereasif  theengagementat  Win- 
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Chester  had  not  taken  place  the  famous  battle  would 
have  occurred  farther  north.  Gen.  Milroy  retreated 
*^°?^,/^i'^chester  toward  the  Potomac  with  the  loss 

11  i^"?*'"^^'*  °*  ^'^  ^°^^'^'  ^"(l  '"'as  subsequently 
called  before  a  court  of  inquiry  for  his  conduct  at 
Wmchester,  but  escaped  a  threatened  court-martial, 
the  president  not  being  able  to  find  cause  for  serious 
blame  on  that  occasion.  He  was  assigned  different 
commands  up  to  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  the  last 
bemg  at  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  in  charge  of  the  defences 
of  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad.  In  1865, 
his  conduct  again  being  made  the  subject  of  investi'- 
gallon,  he  resigned  from  the  army.  He  was  appoint- 
ed trustee  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  in  1868,  and 
was  made  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  "Wash- 
ington territory,  retaining  ihe  position  until  1874. 
The  following  year  he  was  made  Indian  agent  and 
successively  reappointed  to  this  office  until  1885, 
when  the  democrats  came  into  power  and  he  lost  the 
position. 

DRAYTON,  Percival,  naval  officer,  was  born 
in  South  Carolina  Aug.  25,  1813,  and  entered  the 
navy  as  midshipman  Dec.  1,  1837.  He  was  made  a 
lieutenant  Feb.  28,  1838;  served  on  the  Brazilian, 
Mediterranean  and  Pacific  squadrons.  In  1853  he 
was  attached  to  the  Naval  observatory  at  "Washing- 
ton, and  then  ordered  to  ordnance  experiments  with 
Com.  Farragut.  He  became  com- 
mander, Sept.  14,  1855;  took  part  in 
the  Paraguay  expedition  of  1858, 
and  in  1860  was  on  duty  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia navy  yard.  Although  a 
strong  southerner,  he  rejected  all  of- 
fers coming  from  a  southern  source, 
and  remained  true  to  the  old  flag.  In 
the  Port  Royal  expedition  he  com- 
manded the  Pocahontas,  and  after- 
ward the  Pawnee.  On  the  16th  of 
July,  1868,  he  received  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  was  given  command  of 
the  ironclad  Passaic,  with  which  he 
bombarded  Fort  McAllister.  He  was 
then  appointed  fleet  commander  of 
the  "West  Gulf  squadron,  and  com- 
manded Farragut's  flag-ship,  the 
Hartford,  in  the  battle  of  Mobile  Bay,  Aug.  5, 1864.  In 
his  detailed  report  Farragut  spoke  of  Drayton  as  a  man 
of  "determined  energy,  untiring  devotion  to  duty, 
and  zeal  for  the  service. "  Capt.  Drayton  afterward  ac- 
companied Farragut  to  New  York,  where  a  formal 
reception  was  tendered  to  both  on  Dec.  12,  1864. 
On  Apr.  3,  1865,  he  was  made  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  navigation  and  died  in  office.  He  had  a  knowl- 
edge of  several  languages,  was  a  man  of  most  refined 
manners,  and  extremely  popular,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  strict  disciplinarian.  He  was  especially  dis- 
tinguished as  a  flag-ofiicer,  and  his  services  were 
sought  by  every  commanding  officer  with  whom  he 
sailed.  He  died  in  the  city  of  "Washington,  D.  C, 
Aug.  4,  1865. 

SAXTON,  Rufus,  soldier,  was  born  in  Green- 
field, Mass.,  Oct.  19, 1824.  He  received  an  academic 
education,  and  was  graduated  from  the  "West  Point 
military  academy  in  1849.  He  was  assigned  to  the  3d 
artillery,  took  part  in  an  exploring  expedition  to  the 
Rocky  mountains  in  1853  and  1854,  and  in  1855  was 
promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant.  Between  1855  and 
1861  he  was  engaged  on  the  coast  survey  and  as  in- 
structor at  West  Point.  At  the  opening  of  the  civil 
war  he  served  under  Gen.  McClellan  in  western  Vir- 
ginia, and  as  quartermaster  to  Gen.  T.  "W.  Sherman 
in  the  Port  Royal  expedition,  and  on  Apr.  15,  1863, 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers. For  a  few  weeks  in  1863  he  was  commander 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  where  he  repulsed  an  attack  by 
Gen.  Swell,  and  then,  until  1865,  was  military  gov- 
ernor of  the  department  of  the  South.     In  March, 
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1865,  he  was  given  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  regular  army  "for  faithful  and  meritori- 
ous services  during  the  war,"  and  in  July,  1866,  was 
appointed  quartermaster  with  the  i-ank  of  major. 
He  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  and  deputy  quarter- 
master-general in  June,  1873,  and  colonel  and  assist- 
ant quartermaster-general  in  March,  1883.  From 
1883  until  1888  he  was  stationed  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  in  October  of  the  latter  year  was  placed  on  the 
retired  list. 

TYLER,  Robert  Ogden,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Greene  county,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  33, 1831.    He  was  taken 
to  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1839,  and  was  gmduated  from 
"West  Point  in  1853.     As  a  lieutenant  of  artillery  he 
was  sent  to  the  Pacific  coast 
in  1854;  took  part  in  the  Yak- 
ima and  Spokane  expeditions, 
1856-58,  and  in  several  battles 
with  the  Indians.     He  saw  the 
bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter; 
opened  a  way  for  the  troops 
through    Baltimore,  May  Yl, 
1861;  was  made  captain  and 
depot  quartermaster  at  Alex- 
andria, and  Aug.  39th  colonel 
of  the  4th  Connecticut  volun- 
teers, which  became  an  artil- 
lery regiment  in  January,  1863, 
after  he  had  reorganized  it.  In 
the  peninsular    campaign    he 
served  at  Yorktown,  Hanover 
Court  House,   Gaines's  Mills, 
and  Malvern.     Commissioned 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
Nov.  39th,  he  had   command 
of  the  artillery  of  Sumner's  division  at  Fredericks- 
burg Dec.  13th,  and  of  the  artillery  reserve  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  at  Chancellorsville  and  Get- 
tysburg, and  in  the  subsequent  operations  until  Jan- 
uary, 1864,  when  he  was  assigned  a  division  of  the 
23d  corps,  covering  "Washington  and  the  lines  of 
communication.     In  May  he  went  through  the  bat- 
tles of  the  "Wilderness  with  a  division  of  the  2d 
corps,  his  men  acting  as  infantry,  and  at  Spottsyl- 
vania  repelled  an  attack  of  Ewell  on  the  right,  and 
earned  the  thanks  of  Meade.    At  Cold  Harbor,  June 
1st,    he    received   a  wound 
which  incapacitated  him  for 
further  active  duty  and  left 
its  effects  on  his  system  for 
life.     For  gallantry  in  these 
battles  and  abundant  good 
service,  he  received  a  sword 
from  his  old  neighbors    at 
Hartford,  the  thanks  of  his 
adopted  state,   and    all  the 
brevets  from  major  to  ma- 
jor-general in  the  regular  army,   besides  that   of 
major-general  of  volunteers.     He  had  command  of 
several  departments  from  December,  1864,  to  June, 
1866,  became  lieutenant-colonel  and  deputy  quarter- 
master-general in  July,  1866,  and  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity at  Charleston,  Louisville,  San  Francisco,  New 
York  and  Boston,  until  his  death  at  Boston  Dec.  1, 
1874. 

TAYLOR,  William  Rogers,  naval  officer,  was 
born  at  Newport  Nov.  7,  1811 ;  the  son  of  Capt.  W. 
V.  Taylor.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1838,  became  a 
passed  midshipman  in  1834  and  a  lieutenant  in  1840; 
.served  in  the  East  Indies  and  elsewhere,  and  in  the 
Mexican  war  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Tampico 
and  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz.  He  was  made  com- 
mand.er  in  1855  and  captain  in  1863;  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  Housatonic  and  was  senior  officer  of 
the  blockading  squadron  off  Charleston;  was  at- 
tacked by  two  Confederate  rams  in  January,  1863. 
He  took   part  as  fleet-captain  under  Adm.   Dahl- 
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gren  in  the  operations  aniiiiist  ^Morris  Island  in  July, 
and  coMimanik'il  the  JimialH-  in  the  two  attacks 
on  Fort  Fisher,  Dccemljer,  ls(i4,  ami  January,  isii.j. 
After  the  war,  he  was  incsident  of  the  boai'd  which 
revised  the  navy  renulatious,  liad  cliarge  of  the  ord- 
nance yard  at  Washington  lH(i(H)7;  was  a  ineinl)er 
of  the  cxamininLL-  board  in  1808,  and  its  president  in 
1871-72;  Iiad  eomiuaiid  of  the  North  Paeitic  scjuad- 
ron  in  1869-71,  and  of  tlie  South  Atlantic  squadron 
ls7'2-7-l  He  was  advanced  to  commodore  in  1866, 
and  to  rear-admiral  in  1871.  He  was  retired  Nov. 
7,  1873,  having  served  nineteen  j-ears  at  sea  and  fif- 
teen on  shore.  He  died  at  Wasliiuglon  Apr.  14,  1889. 
CROCKER,  Marcellus  M.,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Franklin,  Johnson  county,  Ind.,  Feb.  6,  1830. 
He  entered  the  U.  S.  military 
academy  in  1847,  but  left  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  to 
take  up  the  study  of  law,  which 
lie  afterward  practiced  in  Des 
lloines,  la.  On  the  president's 
i"dl  for  troops  in  the  spring  of 
1861,  he  was  prompt  to  re- 
spond, entered  the  .service  as 
major  of  the  3d  Iowa  infantry 
in  May,  was  promoted  colonel 
on  Dec.  30th,  fought  with  dis 
tinction  at  Shiloh,  Apr.  6  and 
7,  1862,  was  promoted  briga- 
dier-general on  Nov.  39th  of 
that  year,  and  took  part  in  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg.  For  a 
while  he  commanded  a  divi- 
sion during  Sherman's  Geor- 
gia campaign.  Meanwhile, 
consumption  had  been  slowly  undennining  his  health 
ever  since  his  entiance  on  ;i  military  career,  and 
though  he  served  for  a  while  in  New  Mexico,  hoping 
thereby  to  regain  his  strength,  the  disease  continued 
its  work  of  destruction  unremittingly,  and  Gen. 
Crocker  finally  came  Nortq  again  to  die  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Aug.  30,  I860. 

BTJFORD,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Woodford  coujity,  Ky.,  Jan.  13,  1807.     He 
was  graduiited  from  the  IJ,  S.  military  academy  in 
1837,  and  was  assigned  to  the  artillery  corps.     He 
studied  law  at  Harvard  by  permi.s.sion  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  was  assistant  professor  of  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy  at  West  Point  in  1834-35. 
He  lesigned  from  the  army 
in  the  latter  year,  and  was 
employed  by  the  state   of 
Kentucky  as  resident  engin- 
eer of  the  Licking  river  im- 
provement.    He    then    en- 
gaged in  the  iron  bu.siness 
and  banking  in  Peoria,  111., 
andinl857became  president 
of  the  Rock  Island  and  Peor- 
ia railroad.    He  entered  the 
Federal  ai'niy  as  colonel  of 
the  87th  Illinois  volunteers 
Aug.  10,  1861;  participated 
in  the  battleof  Belmont, Mo. 
on  Nov.  7th;  was  placed  in 
'     i^      1^         ^       '       commandatColumbus,Ky., 
/(/     /T^^f^-i^-^^^/^^^'^^  '*■*  evacuation  by  the 
V  /iy--iy^--^!^-^c^  ^  ConfederatesinMarch,1863; 
r  captured  Union  City  by  .sur- 

prise after  a  forced  march ; 
commanded  the  garrison  at  Island  No.  10,  after  the 
capitulation  of  the  fort,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition 
toFort  Pillow  in  April,  1863.  He  was  promoted  brig- 
adier-general on  the  1.5th  of  the  same  month ;  was  pres- 
ent at  the  battle  of  Corinth,  Oct.3d-4th,and  at  the  siege 
of  Vicksburg  in  1863.  Prom  March  until  September 
of  that  year,  he  was  in  command  at  Cairo,  111.,  and 
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from  .Septenibeii,  1863,  until  March,  bso.'),  at  Helena, 
Ark.  lie  received  the  brevet  title  of  major-general 
of  volunleeis  on  MarcU  13tli,  and  was  nui.stered  out 
of  the  sei'vice  on  Aug.  24,  180.5.  He  was  govern- 
ment iusjiector  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  from 
Sei)t.  1,  1807,  until  its  completion  Mari;h  10,1809,  and 
also  .served  as  .special  U.  S.  commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs  from  February  until  September,  1808.  Gen. 
Buford  died  March  28,  1883. 

WILIiCOX,  Orlando  Bolivar,  soldier,  wag 
born  in  Detroit,  jMieh.,  Apr.  16,  1H23.  After  receiv- 
ing a  common-school  education  he  entered  West  Point 
academy  in  1843.  He  was  graduated  in  1847  and 
was  commissioned  .second  lieutenant  in  the  4th  artil- 
lery. He  took  part  in  the  closing  operations  of  the 
Me.\ican  war,  served  on  the  fi'oii- 
tier  and  after  participating  in  the 
last  cam])aigii  again.st  the  Sem- 
inoles  resigned  from  the  army 
on  Sept.  10,  1857.  When  the 
civil  war  opened  he  was  en- 
giiged  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
Del  mil,  but  at  once  offered  his 
services  to  the  governor  of  his 
native  state,  and  on  May  1,  1861, 
was  appointed  colonel  of  the  1st 
Michigan  regiment.  He  aided  in 
the  capture  of  Alexandria,  Va., 
and  took  part  in  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  where  he  was  wouirded 
and  taken  prisoner.  He  was  con- 
fined at  Charleston  and  Colum- 
bia, S.  C,  until  Aug.  17,  1862, 
when  he  was  exchanged  and  pro- 
moted to  be  brigadier-general  of 
volunteei'S,  his  commission  dat- 
ing from  July  31,  1861.  He  took  part  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1862,  and  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
of  1863  commanded  the  district  of  central  Kentucky. 
During  the  draft  riots  he  was  in  command  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Indiana  and  Michigan  and  then  served  in 
eastei'n  Tennessee  imtil  March,  1864.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  be  major-gencjid  of  volunteers  by  bi'evet  on 
Aug.  1,  1864,  and  in  tlie  Richmond  campaign  led  a 
divi.sion  of  the  9th  corps,  being  the  first  to  enter 
Peteisburg,  and  renihjring  notable  .service  at  Spottsyl- 
vania.  Pi-om  Apr.  26,  1865,  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
Gen.  Willcox  served  in  North  Carolina.  He  was 
brevetted  brigadier  and  major-general  in  the  regular 
army  for  his  services  during  the  war;  was  mustered 
out  of  the  volunteer  servii;e  .Jan.  1.5,  1866,  and  July 
28,  1866,  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  39th  infantry. 
On  March  15,  1869,  he  was  transfei'red  to  the  12th  in- 
fantry, vvfas  on  recruiting  service  in  New  York  city 
for  two  yeai-s  and  then  until  1887  was  stationed  in  the 
South  and  We.st.  As  commander  of  the  department 
of  Arizona  he  effectively  sujipressed  the  raids  of  the 
Apache  Indians,  and  for  his  services  in  this  connection 
ret^eived  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  Arizona  legisla- 
ture. On  (Jet.  13,  1886,  he  was  promoted  to  be  biiga- 
dier-general  and  on  Apr.  16,  1887,  was  placed  on  the 
retired  list  on  aecoimt  of  age.  He  now  (1893)  resides 
inDetroit.  Gen.  Willcox  is  the  author  of  "Shoepack 
Recollections"  (18.56)  and  "Faca:  An  Army  Memoir" 
(18.57). 

TAYLOR,  Alfred,  naval  officer,  was  born  in 
Fail-fax  county,  Va.,  May  33,  1810.  He  entered  the 
navy  as  midshipman  in  January,  1835,  and  from 
1836  until  1829  cruised  in  the  Mediterranean.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  passed  midshipman  in  June, 
1831,  and  until  1833  was  attached  to  the  Pacific 
squadron.  During  the  following  two  years  he  was 
on  duty  at  the  Bo.ston  and  Portsmouth  navy  yards. 
He  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant  in  February, 
1837,  and  during  the  Mexican  war,  as  an  offlcer  of 
the  Cumberland,  took  part  in  the  blockade  of  Vera 
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Cruz  and  in  other  naval  engagements  on  tlie  east- 
ern coast.  From  1848  until  1851  he  was  stationed 
at  the  Washington  navy  yard,  and,  as  an  officer  of 
the  Mississippi  from  1858  until  1855,  accompanied 
Com.  Perry  on  bis  expedition  to  Japan.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  commander  in  September,  1855, 
commanded  the  naval  rendezvous  at  New  York  from 
1856  until  1858,  and  in  1861,  when  the  civil  war  be- 
gan, was  commander  of  the  Saratoga,  employed 
in  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa.  He  was  commissioned  as  captain  in 
July,.  1863,  and  until  1865  was  on  duty  at  the  Boston 
navy  yard.  In  1866  he  commanded  the  Susque- 
hanna, flag-ship  of  the  Brazilian  squadron,  and  in 
1868  became  a  lighthouse  inspector.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  be  commodoie  in  September,  1866;  rear- 
admiral  in  January,  1ST2,  and  on  May  23d  of  that  year, 
having  reached  the  age  of  sixty-two,  was  placed  on 
the  retired  list.  Rear-Adm.  Taylor  now  (1893)  resides 
in  New  York  city  and  is  one  of  the  oldest  living  ofli- 
cers  of  the  U.  S  navy. 

SPBAGXJE,  John  Titcomb,  soldier,  was  born 
at  Newburyport,  ^lass.,  July  3,  1810.  When  he  was 
quite  young  his  father,  who  was  a  surgeon  in  the 
U.  S.  army,  was  stationed  at  Detroit,  Mich.  There 
John  Titcomb  attracted  the  attention  of  Gen.  Cass, 
with  whom  he  became  a  favorite,  and  when  the 
general  was  called  to  Washington  to  take  the 
position  of  secretary  of  war  in  President  Jack- 
son's cabinet,  he  took  young  Sprague  with  him  and 
gave  him  a  position  in  the  war  department,  which 
he  retained  until  1834,  wlien  he  was  appointed  a 
lieutenant  in  the  marine  corps.  He  served  in  the 
Creek  and  Florida  wars,  and  was  ap- 
pointed quartermaster  and  commis- 
sary of  troops.  When  Gen.  Jessup 
began  active  operations,  he  made 
Lieut.  Sprague  his  aide-de-camp.  At 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  he  was 
nominated  to  lead  2,000  Indians  to 
Fort  Gibson,  Ark.  Lieut.  Sprague 
was  subsequently  made  first  lieu- 
tenant, and  in  the  Florida  campaign 
against  Wild  Cat  in  1839 -he  was  ap- 
pointed adjutant  to  Gen.  Worth,  and 
brevetted  captain  for  gallantry  at 
Pilarklikiha.  In  1846  his  regiment 
was  sent  to  Texas,  and  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  de- 
partment of  Florida.  In  1848  he 
was  brevetted  major  and  stationed 
in  Texas,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  New  Mexico.  He  was  on  furlough  when 
the  civil  war  began,  and  immediately  reported  for 
duty  and  was  appointed  major  of  the  1st  infantry  on 
May  14,  1861.  His  regiment  was  stationed  in  Texas, 
and  he  was  arrested  in  San  Antonio  and  taken  pris- 
oner by  Gen.  David  E.  Twiggs,  and  included  in 
Twiggs's  capitulation.  He  was  subsequently  paroled 
and  placed  on  duty  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  as  mustering 
and  disbursing  agent,  and  adjutant-general  of  the 
state  with  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  held  this 
office  until  1865.  On  June  13, 1865,  he  was  brevetted 
colonel  of  the  7th  infantry,  and  was  stationed  in 
Florida  during  that  year,  where  he  also  acted  as  mil- 
itary governor.  On  July  15,  1870,  he  retired  from 
the  army.  His  work,  the  "Origin,  Progress  and 
Conclusion  of  the  Florida  War,"  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  historical  literature.  He  died  in  New 
York  city  Sept.  6,  1878. 

BODGrEBS,  Christopher  Baymond  Perry, 
naval  officer,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
14,  1819.  His  father,  George  Washington  Rod- 
gers,*was  a  commodore  in  the  navy,  and  his 
mother  was  a  sister  to  Com.  Perry.  He  became  a 
midshipman   in  1883,    served  on   the  Brandy  wine 
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and  the  Vincennes,  and  in  1840-41,  during  the  Sem- 
inole war,  commanded  the  schooner  Phoenix.  In 
1844  he  was  made  a  lieutenant,  and  was  actively  en- 
gaged during  the  Mexican  war,  especially  in  block- 
ading the  coast.  In  1856-57  he  was  employed  in  the 
coast  survey;  in  1861  was  appointed  commandant  of 
midshipmen  at  the  Annapolis  naval  academy.  The 
civil  war  having  broken  out,  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  frigate  Wabash,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Port  Royal,  Nov.  7,  1861.  He  com- 
manded an  expedition  to  St.  Augustine  in  March, 
1863,  and  up  the  St.  Mary's  river,  and  at  the  capture 
of  Fort  Pulaski  had  charge  of  the  naval  forces  in 
the  trenches.  He  was  fleet-captain  in  the  attack  on 
Charleston  Apr.  7,  1863,  and  subsequently  in  the 
South  Atlantic  blockading  squad- 
ron. In  1863-64  he  commanded 
the  steam  sloop  Iroquois.  On 
July  25,  1866,  Com.  Rodgers  was 
made  full  captain,  and  during 
1868-70  commanded  the  Frank- 
lin in  the  Mediterranean.  On 
Aug.  38,  1870,  he  was  commis- 
sioned commodore,  in  1871  was 
on  special  service  in  Europe,  and 
in  1872  became  chief  of  the  bu- 
reau of  docks  and  yards.  From 
1874-78  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  Naval  academy,  and  held 
the  same  office  in  1880-81.  On 
June  14,  1874,  he  was  commis- 
sioned as  rear-admiral,  and  in 
1878-80  commanded  the  naval 
forces  in  the  Pacific.  On  Nov. 
14,  1881,  he  was  placed  on  the 
retired  list  and  made  Washing- 
ton his  home.  He  presided  over  the  international 
conference  held  in  that  city  in  1885  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  a  prime  meridian  and  universal  day.  Rear- 
Adm.  Rodgers  died  of  heart  disease  Jan.  8, 1892,  and 
left  two  sons — Capt.  John  F.  Rodgers,  of  the  U.  S. 
army,  and  Lieut.  T.  S.  Rodgers,  of  the  navy. 

BOBGERS,  George  Washington,  naval  offi- 
cer, was  born  in  Hartford  county,  Md.,  Feb.  33, 
1'787.  His  father,  who  was  born  in  Scotland,  served 
in  the  revolutionary  war  as  colonel  of  a  Maryland 
regiment,  and  his  elder  brother  was  Com.  John 
Rodgers,  Jr.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1804,  became 
a  lieutenant  in  1810,  was  on  the  Wasp  in  hei'  action 
with  the  Frolic,  and  for  gallantry  in  the  war  with 
England  received  a  medal  from  Congress  and  a 
sword  of  honor  from  his  state.  In  1815  he  was  in 
command  of  the  13-gun  brig  Firefly  in  the  war 
with  Algiers,  and  in  the  two  ensuing  years  of  the 
Peacock  in  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean.  He 
was  promoted  to  master  in  1816 
and  to  captain  in  1835.  While  in 
charge  of  a  squadron  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  of  a  diplomatic  mis- 
sion to  Brazil  he  died  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  May  31,  1833.  His  wife 
was  a  sister  of  Com.  Perry;  two  of 
their  sons  became  eminent  in  the 
navy:  G.  W.  Rodgers  and  Lieut. 
A.  P.  Rodgers,  who  was  killed  at 
Chapultepec  in  Septembor,  1847. 

BODGEBS,  George  Wash- 
ington, was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  80,  1833,  son  of  George 

Washington  and (Perry) 

Rodgers.  He  entered  the  navy 
at  fourteen,  and  served  in  the 
Mexican  war  and  on  the  Gulf  coast.  He  became  a 
master  in  1846,  a  lieutenant  in  1850,  and  a  com- 
mander in  January,  1863.  While  in  command  of 
the  monitor  Catskill  he  displayed  great  gallantry  in 
the  actions  with   the  forts  in  Charleston  harbor  in 
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1863;  was  made  chief  of  staff  to  Adm.  Dablgren, 
and  was  killed  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Wagner,  Aug. 
17,  1863.  Adm.  Dupont  called  him  an  officer  "of 
the  hifrhest  professional  capacity  and  courage. " 

BANKS,  Nathaniel  Prentiss,  soldier  and 
twentieth  governor  of  !^Iassachu.setts,  was  born  at 
Waltham,  "Jliddlesex  co.,  Ma.ss.,  Jan.  30,  1816,  son 
of  Nathaniel  Prentiss  and  Rebecca  (Greenwood) 
Banks.  His  father  was  superintendent  of  a  factory 
which  manufactured  the  first  cotton  cloth  in  the 
United  States.  After  a  common  school  education 
the  sou  worked  in  this  factory  as  bobbin  boy,  but 
subsequently  learned  the  trade  of  machinist.  He 
was  a  diligent  student,  and  obtained  a  good  educa- 
tion by  his  own  efforts.  He  became  editor  of  a  local 
paper;  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Robert  Ran- 
toul,  Jr.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never 
practised.  His  first  public  service  was  as  inspector 
in  the  Boston  custom  house.  In  1849  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  legislature,  and  was  speaker  of  the  house 
in  1851  and  1852.  In  1853  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
constitutional  convention,  of  which  lie  was  president. 
In  that  year  he  was  elected  to  the  national  congress 
as  a  coalition  Democrat,  and  after  an  unparalleled  and 
exciting  contest,  lasting  two  months,  he  was  elected 
speaker  of  the  house  Feb.  3, 1855,  on  the  133d  ballot, 
over  William  Aiken,  of  South  Carolina.  Having 
been  elected  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1857,  he 
re.signed  his  seat  in  congress. 
He  was  governor  for  three  years, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  his  term 
he  accepted  the  position  of  presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Central  rail- 
road, succeeding  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan.  At  the  opening  of  the 
civil  war  he  was  commissioned 
major-gener.ll  of  volunteers  and 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
5th  corps  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  having  become  quali- 
fied in  a  degree  by  his  experience 
in  the  state  militia.  He  occupied 
Winchester  in  March,  1863,  and 
was  attacked  by  ' '  Stonewall " 
Jackson,  who  was  defeated  by 
Gen.  James  Shields,  March  32d- 
23d  ;  loss,  103  killed,  440 
wounded;  Con  federate,  691  killed 
A  second  battle  was  fought  near 
May  35th,  when  Banks  was  de- 
feated by  Jackson,  losing  nearly  900  men,  and 
he  made  a  rapid  and  masterly  retreat  to  Martins- 
burg.  When  Gen.  Pope  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  army  of  Virginia,  in  June,  1863,  he  concen- 
trated his  forces  under  Banks  and  Sigel  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Culpepper  Court  House.  On  August  9th 
Gen.  Banks  fought  the  battle  of  Cedar  mountain,  Vir- 
ginia, with  8,000  men.  He  first  struck  Jackson's  right 
wing,  and  after  furiously  attacking  the  left  rolled  up 
the  flank,  opened  fire  in  the  rear,  and  threw  the 
enemy  into  confusion.  His  force  was  much  inferior 
to  Jackson's,  owingto  the  fact  that  Sigel  had  failed 
to  arrive  from  Sperryville  on  time.  Preparations 
were  made  to  renew  the  attack,  but  the  following 
day  the  Confederates  fell  back  to  Gordonsville.  In 
this  action,  which,  for  the  number  engaged,  was  one 
of  the  fiercest  and  most  rapid  of  the  war,  the  Federal 
loss  was  450  killed,  660  wounded  and  290  prisoners; 
the  Confederate  loss  about  1,300.  After  participating 
in  Gen.  Sigel's  campaign  in  iSeptember,  he  wasplaced 
in  command  of  the  defenses  of  Washington,  while 
preparations  were  made  secretly  to  send  a  strong  ex- 
pedition to  New  Orleans  by  sou.  He  sailed  with  it 
in  November  under  orders  to  supersede  Gen.  But- 
ler in  command  of  the  department  of  the  Gulf,  aud 
arrived  in  New  Orleans  Dec.  14th.  On  Feb.  11,  1863, 
an  attempt  was   made  to  a.ssa.s.sinate  him  while  on 


and  wounded. 
Winchester  or 


his  way  to  the  opera  house  in  New  Orleans.  On 
April  11th  he  started  from  New  Orleans  with  17,000 
men  to  attack  Fort  de  Russ}',  which  commanded 
the  Red  river.  He  captured  Opelousas  on  April 
20th,  and  on  May  9th  arrived  at  Alexandria  after 
restoring  a  large  territory  to  the  Union.  He  then 
marched  to  Port  Hudson,  which  was  in  command  of 
Maj.-Gen.  Franklin  K.  Gardner  with  7,000  Confed- 
erates, and  was  repulsed  in  assaults  on  the  85th  and 
27th  of  May.  He  then  began  a  siege  with  14,000 
troops,and  made  another  assault  on  June  13th, which 
was  also  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  Learning  of  the 
fall  of,Vicksburg,  Gen.  Gardner  surrendered  uncon- 
ditionally on  July  9th,  and  the  entire  length  of  the 
Mississippi  river  was  thereupon  open  to  the  Federals. 
On  July  32d  he  recaptured  Brashear  City,  which  had 
been  taken  by  Col.  Major,  of  Gen.  Taylor's  com- 
mand. On  Sept.  7th  lie  sent  an  expedition  under 
Gen.  W.  B.  Franklin  to  restore  the  flag  in  Texas, 
and  in  November  another  expedition,  under  J.  T. 
Dana,  was  started  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  fol- 
lowing spring  he  was  ordered  to  coftperate  with  a 
powerful  fleet  under  Porter  in  ascending  the  Red 
river  valley  to  recover  western  Louisiana.  Gen.  J.  A. 
Mower,  under  his  command,  captured  300  cavalry 
at  Henderson's  Hill,  La.,  on  March  31st,  and  on  the 
35th  he  occupied  Alexandiia,  where  Gen.  Banks  was 
joined  by  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  with  10,000  men.  Ad- 
vancing to  Natchitoches,  La.,  the  1st  of  April,  they 
started  on  a  hundred  mile  march  through  the 
forests  for  Shreveport,  the  gunboats  following  in 
the  river.  At  Sabine  Cross  Roads  he  was  sud- 
denly confronted  by  a  Confederate  force  under  Gen. 
Richard  Taylor,  and  a  severe  engagement  was  fought 
on  April  8th.  When  the  battle  had  been  in  progress 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  the  line  suddenly  gave  way, 
and  Banks'  pei'sonal  efforts  to  I'ally  his  men  were  use- 
less. Three  miles  in  the  rear  the  19th  corps  was 
drawn  up  in  line,  and  here  the  rout  was  stopped. 
His  lo.sses  were  300  killed,  900  wounded  and  1,800 
prisoners,  and  he  was  forced  to  fall  back  on  Pleasant 
Hill,  where,  on  the  following  day.  Gen.  Taylor  re- 
newed the  attack,  but  was  repulsed  by  Gens.  Emory 
and  Mower,with  a  loss  of  100  killed,  700  wounded  and 
300  missing.  Notwithstanding  this  victory  Banks 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  forward  movement 
and  fall  back  on  Grand  Ecore,  for  the  reason  that  his 
ammunition, rations  and  waterwere  exhausted,  andhe 
was  "unable  to  find  the  fleet  on  the  river.  He  encoun- 
tered the  enemy  again  under  Gen.  H.  P.  Bee,  8,000 
strong,  at  Cane  river  ferry  on  April  24th,  and  drove 
him  across  the  river.  It  was  on  this  Red  river  ex- 
pedition that  the  naval  fleet  was  unable  to  return, 
owing  to  the  subsidence  of  the  river,  and  were  about 
to  be  destroyed  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  when  Col.  Joseph  Bailey  came 
forward  with  a  novel  plan  of  damming  up  the  river  to 
obtain  the  necessary  depth  of  water  to  carry  the  ves- 
sels over  the  shallows.  On  April  25th  Gen.  Grant 
ordered  Gen.  Banks  to  abandon  the  Red  river  expe- 
dition and  return  to  New  Orleans.  This  order  was 
sub.sequenlly  countermanded  by  Gen.  Halleck,  but 
May  24th  he  was  relieved  of  his  command.  Gen. 
Banks  was  censured  for  his  failure  in  this  expedition, 
but  it  was  undertaken  contrary  to  his  advice  and  in 
spite  of  his  protest,  and,  moreover.  Gen.  Steele,  who 
was  ordered  to  co&peratewith  him  from  Little  Rock, 
failed  to  make  connections.  Gen.  Banks  resigned 
his  commission  and  returned  to  Massachusetts,  and 
was  again  elected  to  Congress  from  his  old  disti'ict. 
He  served  by  re-election  until  1877,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1878,  when  he  allied  himself  to  the  fortunes 
of  Horace  Greeley.  He  then  served  as  U.  S.  marshal 
during  the  administration  of  Pies.  Arthur,  and  in 
1888  he  was  once  more  elected  to  congress.  He  was 
married  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  April  11,  1847,  to  Mary, 
daiifrliter  of  Jeduthan   Palmer,  and  three  children 
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survived  him:  Joseph  W.  Banks,  civil  engiueer- 
Mary  Blnney,  wife  of  Rev.  Paul  Sterling,  of  Mel- 
rose, Mass.,  and  Maud  Banks,  the  actress.  Gen. 
Banks  died  at  his  home  in  Waltham,  Mass.,  Sept.  1, 

SEYMOUR,  Truman,  soldier,  was  born  in  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  Sept.  25,  1834.  He  entered  the  West 
Point  military  academy,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1846  as  brevet  second  lieutenaut,  and  assigned  to 
the  1st  artillery.  Lieut.  Seymour  was  immediately 
ordered  to  take  part  in  thewarwith  Jluxico,  recently 
opened,  and  on  Apr.  19, 1847,  was  brevetted  first  lieu- 
tenant for  gallant  couduct  at  the  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo.  On  Aug.  26th  of  the  same  year  he  received 
the  brevet  of  captain  for  his  display  of  courage  dur- 
ing the  battles  of  Contreras  and  Churubusco.  After 
the  close  of  the  jNIexican  war  Capt.  Seymour  was 
sent  to  the  West  Point  academy,  where  he  acted  for 
several  years  as  an  instructor.  In  1856,  when  the 
war  with  the  Seminoles  in  Florida  broke  out,  he  was 
ordered  down  there,  and  was  engaged  in  that  ser- 
vice for  two  years,  serving  in  the  last  campaign 
against  Billy  Bowlegs,  the  Seminole  chief.  In 
1859-60  Capt.  Seymour  was  in  Europe.  On  Nov. 
22d  of  the  latter  year  he  received  his  commission  as 
captain.  On  his  return  fcom  Europe  he  went  di- 
rectly to  Port  Moultrie,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Fort  Sumter  with  Maj.  Anderson,  taking  part 
ill  the  defence  of  the  latter  fort,  and  for  that  ser- 
vice being  brevetted  major.  On  his  release  from 
Fort  Sumter  Maj.  Seymour's  health  was  seriously 
impaired,  and  for  a  time  he  was  at  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  where  he  commanded  the  U.  S.  camp  of  in- 
struction. In  1863  he  was  chief  of  artillery  at- 
tached to  Gen.  McCall's  division.  He  was  then 
commissioned  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He 
served  through  the  campaigns  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land in  1863,  and  at  Jlechanicsville  commanded 
the  left  wing  of  the  army.  At  Malvern  Hill  he 
headed  a  division,  and  for  his  conduct  at  South 
Mountain  and  Antietam  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  colonel,  U.  S  A.  In  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1863-63  Gen.  Seymour  was  chief-of-staff  and  the 
commanding  general  of  the  department  of  the  South. 
He  had  command  at  Folly  Island,  S.  C,  and 
at  Morris  Island,  both  these  engagements  taking 
place  in  July,  1863.  He  also  commanded  the  attack 
on  Fort  Wagner  in  the  same  month  and  year,  and 
there  received  a  severe  wound.  In  the  beginning  of 
1864  he  commanded  an  expedition  to  Florida,  where 
he  captured  Jacksonville  Feb.  7th.  Ten  days  later 
he  was  badly  defeated  near  Olustee.  In  the  follow- 
ing month  he  returned  to  Virginia,  and  was  placed 
in  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  6th  army  corps,  but 
was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness 
May  6,  1864,  and  sent  by  the  Confederates  to  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  He  was  exchanged  in  August,  and  dur- 
ing the  fighting  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  and  in 
the  attack  on  Petersburg,  he  was  in  command  of  a 
division.  In  March,  1865,  he  was  brevetted  major- 
general  of  volunteers  and  brigadier-general,  U.  8.  A. 
He  was  present  at  Lee's  surrender,  and  was  mus- 
tered out  of  the  volunteer  service  Aug.  34,  1865. 
From  that  time  for  a  year  he  was  major  of  the  5th 
artillery.  Later  on  he  commanded  the  forces  in 
Florida,  and  at  Fort  Warren,  Mass.,  and  Fort  Preble, 
Me.,  and  on  Nov.  1,  1876,  was  retired  from  active 
service  at  his  own  request.  Gen.  Seymour  was  an 
artist  of  ability,  and  after  being  retired  from  the  army 
^e  went  to  Europe  and  settled  in  Florence,  where 
he  died  Oct.  31,  1891. 

BLAIR,  Francis  Preston,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Feb.  19,  1831.  His  father  w!is 
Francis  Preston  Blair,  statesman,  who  was  born  in 
Abingdon,  Va.,  Apr.  13,  1791,  became  prominent 
during  the  latter  part  of  Lincoln's  administration  on 
account  of  his  well-directed  efforts  to  promote  a 


peace  conference,  and  died  in  Silver  Spring,  Md., 
Oct.  18,  1876.  Francis  Preston,  Jr.,  was  graduated 
from  Princeton  in  1841,  studied  law  in  Washington, 
and  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar  of  Kentucky  in  1843. 
He  practiced  for  a  while  in  St.  Louis,  and  in  1845, 
on  account  of  ill  health,  joined  a  party  of  trappers, 
bound  for  the  Rocky  Mountains.  When  the  war 
with  Mexico  broke  out  he  enlisted  as  a  private. 
Afterward  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession 
'in  St.  Louis.  In  1848  he  began  to  interest  himself 
in  politics,  joined  the  free-soil  branch  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  was  for  a  time  editor 
of  the  "  Jiissouri  Democrat,"  and 
served  in  the  Missouri  legislature 
1853-56.  He  then  became  identi- 
fied with  the  newly  organized  re- 
publican party  and  was  elected  to 
congress,  where,  in  1857,  he  came 
out  prominently  in  favor  of  col- 
onizing the  negroes  of  the  United 
States  in  Central  America.  He 
was  elected  to  congress  again  in 
1860  and  1863.  Shortly  after  the 
South  Carolina  .secession  conven- 
tion was  called  in  November, 
1861,  Jlr.  Blair  addre.ssed  a  re- 
publican meeting  in  St.  Louis,  , , 
and  showed  the  urgent  necessity  'J-^  y  /"  /fS^^  -y^ 
of  protecting  the  city  arsenal,  //?-a^^O^  ^ .  V^Z^A^ 
which  contained  65,000  stand  of 

fovernment  arms,  from  being  seized  by  the  stale, 
le  organized  a  military  force  to  guard  the  arsenal 
from  that  time,  and  it  was  at  his  suggestion  that 
the  state  troops  under  Gen.  Frost  were  captured 
on  >Iay  10,  1861,  without  waiting  for  orders  from 
Washington.  Undoubtedly  this  prompt  action  saved 
Missouri  and  Kentucky  to  the  Union.  Afterward 
he  entered  the  national  army  as  colonel  of  volunteers, 
and  was  made  brigadier  -  general  Aug.  7,  1861, 
and  major-genei'al  Nov.  39,  1863,  resigning  his 
seat  in  congress  in  1863.  He  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge, 
and  led  the  17th  corps  during  Sherman's  cam- 
paigns 1864-65,  including  the  march  to  the  sea. 
In  1866  he  was  nominated  by  President  John- 
son as  collector  of  internal  revenue  at  St.  Louis 
and  subsequently  as  minister  to  Austiia;  but  his  well- 
known  opposition  to  reconstruction  measures  led  to 


his  rejection  by  the  senate  in  each  case.  Later  he 
was  commissioner  of  the  Pacific  railroad,  and  finally 
returned  to  the  democratic  party,  becoming  the  can- 
didate for  vice-president  in  1868.  In  January,  1871, 
while  again  a  member  of  the  Missouri  legislature,  he 
was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  remained  in  that 
body  until  1873,  when  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  re-election.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
state  superintendent  of  life  insurance.   He  published 
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"The  Life  and  Public  Services  of  General  William 
O.  Butler"  (1848).  Geu.  Blair  died  iu  tit.  Louis, 
Mo.,  Julys,  1«75. 

BRISBIN,  James  A. ,  soldier,  was  born  iu  Boals- 
burg.  Pa.,  May  2;!,  IH'dl.  He  reeeiveil  au  academic 
and  collegiate  education,  aud  became  editor  of  the 
"Centre  Democrat,"  published  at  Bellefonte,  Pa. 
AVhile  a  resident  of  Bellefonte  he  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  tlie  bar.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the 
Federal  army  as  a  private,  but  was  soon  commis- 
sioned second  lieutenant.  He  took  part  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  where  he  was  severely  wound- 
ed, and  later,  for  his  services,  was  made  captain  in 
the  6th  U.  S.  cavalry.  In  May,  1862,  he  joined  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  and  liKjk  part  iu  the  second 
battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  aud  all  the  other  important 
engagements  of  that  campaign.  For  his  services 
on  June  9,  1863,  at  Beverly  Ford,  whei-e  he  was 
wounded,  he  was  brevetted  major,  U.  S.  A.  At  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  in  the  following  month,  ho 
commanded  the  militia  cavalry  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Having  been  sent  South  to  recruit  a  regi- 
ment of  colored  troops,  he  took  part  iu  Banks's  Red 
River  expedition  as  Gen.  A.  L.  Lee's  chief  of  cav- 


alry. H;j  participated 
in  all  the  enga.gements 
of  the  campaign,  aud 
was  wounded  at  Sabine 
Cross-Roads  on  Apr.   6, 

1864.  He  returned  North 
after  the  defeat  of  Banks, 
and  was  assigned  to  duty 

in  Kentucky.  He  served  as  chief-of-staff  to  Gen. 
S.  G.  Burbridge,  and  was  in  all  of  the  battles  of 
that  general's  command.  For  his  gallantry  at  the 
battle  of  Marion,  Tenn,,  he  was  made  brigadier-gen 
eral  of  voUmteers,  and  a  little  later  was  a.s.signed  to 
the  c.jmmand  of  the  department  of  Kentucky.     In 

1865,  with  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  he  operated  against 
Gen,  JefT.  Thompson  in  Arkansas.  In  1866  he  was 
mn.9tered  out  of  service  as  an  officer  of  volunteers, 
and  joined  his  regular  regiment,  the  6th  U.  S. 
cavalry,  as  captain.  On  Jan.  1,  1868,  he  was 
made  major  of  the  2d  cavalry,  in  1885  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  9th  cavalry,  aud  in  1889  colonel  of  the 
Ist  cavalry:  Between  1868  and  1889  he  was  sta- 
tioned mainly  on  the  frontier,  and  took  part  in  all  of 
the  Indian  campaigns  fought  in  the  Northwest.  He 
has  made  a  close  study  of  the  resources  of  the  West, 
and  has  written  much  ou  that  subject,  as  well  as  on 
military  and  other  topics.  He  is  a  man  of  strong 
convictions  and  indei>endence  of  character. 

REYNOLDS,  John  Pulton,  soldier,  was  born 
at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Sept.  20,  1820.  He  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1841 ;  was  assigned  to  the  artillery, 
and  in  the  war  with  Mexico  .served  under  Gen.  Tay- 


lor in  the  defence  of  Fort  Brown,  aud  the  battles  of 
Monterey  and  Buena  Vista,  receiving  the  brevets  of 
captain  and  major.     He  was  commissioned  captain 
iu  1855,  took  part  in  expeditions  to  Oregon  and  Utah, 
and  was  mentioned  in  general  orders  for  Lis  services 
in  the  expedition  against  the  Rogue  river  Indians  in 
Oregon.     The  civil  war  found  him  commandant  of 
cadets  at  West  Poiut.     He  was  then  transferi'ed  to 
the  infantry,  made  colonel  in  May,  1861,  and  briga- 
dier -  general    of    volunteers    in   August.      He    led 
the  1st  brigade  of  Penn.sylvania  vf?lunteers   through 
the  battles  of   the   Peninsula  up  to  that  of  Glen- 
dale,    June    30,    1862,   when   he  was  captured  by 
the  enemy.      During  his  captivity  he  prepared  a 
careful  report  of   the  operations  of  his  command 
under  Gen.  McClellan.     So  great  was  his  popularity 
in  Fredericksburg,  of  which  he  had  been  for  a  time 
military  governor,  that  the  authorities  went  to  Rich- 
mond and  solicited  his  exchange,  which  was  effected' 
Aug.  8,  1862,  in  time  to  command  a  division  at  the 
second  Bull  Run,  Aug.  29-30,  where,  by  his  personal 
gallantry  he  prevented  the  Union  defeat  from  turning 
intoarout.  At  a  critical  moment,,when  his  brigade, un- 
able to  check  the  onslaught  of  the  Confederate  forces, 
were  falling  back  in  confusion, 
he  seized  the  flag  from  the  color- 
bearer,  and  dashed  twice  up  aud 
down  the  line  cheering  his  men. 
His  troops  rallied.      They  stood 
like  a  rock,  and  checked  the  ad- 
vance of  I  Iu;  foe.     He  was  chosen 
by  Gov.  Curtin  to  command  the 
Pennsylvania  militia  in   defence 
of  the  state   when  Geu.  Lee  in- 
vaded Maiyland  in   September, 
and  was  thanked  by  the  legisla- 
ture.   In  November  he  was  made 
major-general  of  volunteers,  and 
placed  at  the  head   of  the    1st 
corps  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, which   was  on   the  left  at 
Fredericksburg,  Dec.   13th.     At 
Chancellorsville,  May   2-4,  1863, 
his  corps  was  kept  as  a  reserve, 
and  he  had  no  share  in  the  ac- 
tion, although  he  had  asked  for  a  position  in  front. 
He  was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  5th  U.  S.  infan- 
try June  l.st.     A  few  weeks  later  he  was  hastening 
Nortli  with  three  corps,  the  left  wing  of  Gen.  Meade's 
army,  to  overtake  Geu.   Lee,  whose  van  he  met  at 
Gettysburg.     He  had  selected  the  ground  and  was 
urging  on  his  men,  when,  at  the  outset  of  the  fight, 
he  was  instantly  killed  by  a  rifle-shot.     His  loss  was 
deeply   felt  as  that  of  "one  whom,  by  the  steady 
growth  of  the  highest  military  qualities,  the  general 
voice  of  the   whole  army  had  marked  out  for  the 
largest   fame."     He  was  a  man  of  noble  and  win- 
ning qualities.     The   Penn.sylvania  reserves,  whom 
he  commanded  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  sword.     The  men  of  his  corps  had 
his  portrait  painted  for  West  Point,  and  raised  his 
statue,  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  on  the  field  of  Gettysburg. 
Another   bronze   statue,  eqtiestrian,   by  J.  Rogers, 
the  gift  of  Joseph  E.  Temple,  was  unveiled  by  the 
Reynolds  memorial  association,  Sept.  18,  1884,  be- 
side the  centennial  buildings  in  Philadephia.      A 
granite  shaft,  erected  by  the  state,  marks  the  spot 
where  he  fell  July  1,  1863. 

DUNN,  William  McKee,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Hanover,  Ind.,  Dec.  12,  1814.  He  was  graduated, 
from  the  Indiana  state  university  in  1832,  and  was 
professor  of  natural  sciences  in  Hanover  college  from 
1833-37,  meanwhile  taking  a  post-graduate  couise  at 
Yale,  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  in 
1835.  He  subsequently  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  praticed  at  Madison,  Ind.,  for  about 
twenty  years     In  1838  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
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toe  state  legislature,  was  a  delegate  to  the  state  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1850,  and  served  in  congress 
from  1859-63,  having  been  returned  by  the  republican 
party.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  Gov.  Mor- 
ton tendered  him  a  colonelcy  and  President  Lincoln 
offered  him  a  brigadiership,  but  Mr.  Dunn  declined 
the  offers  and  on  March  13, 
1863,  was  made  mnjor  and  judge- 
advocate  of  the  U.  S.  volunteers 
and  subsequently  promoted  col- 
onel and  assistant  judge-advo- 
cate general,  U.  S.  army.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  bre- 
vetted  brigadier-general,  U.  S. 
A.,  for  meritorious  and  distin- 
guished services  in  his  depart- 
ment. When  Judge-Advocate 
General  Holt  retired.  Gen.  Dunn 
succeeded  to  the  place.  In  1866 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Phila- 
delphia loyalists'  convention.  He 
retired  from  active  service  Jan. 
33,  1881.  Gen.  Dunn  rendered 
eminent  services  to  the  cause  of 
patriotism  and  the  public  good  in  various  official 
capacities.  His  uniform  courtesy  and  intellectual 
charm  won  for  him  not  only  the  respect  but  the  re- 
gard of  his  political  opponents.  He  was  throughout 
his  life  a  constant  friend  and  benefactor  of  Hanover 
college.  He  died  at  Maplewood,  Fairfax  county, 
Va.,  July  34.  1887. 

TOWER,  Zealous  Bates,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Cohasset,  Mass.,  Jan.  13,  1819.  He  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  1841  at  the  head  of  the  class. 
Among  his  classmates  were  Don  Carlos  Buell,  Ho- 
ratio S.  Wright,  Thomas  J.  Rodman  and  Nathaniel 
Lyon,  all  of  whom  won  distinction  in  the  civil  war. 
He  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  in  the  en- 
gineer corps  on  July  1,  1841,  was  on  duty  for  a  year 
as  assistant  to  the  board  of  engineers,  and  in  1843 
became  assistant  professor  of  engineering  at  West 
Point.  From  1843  until  1846  he  was  employed  in 
the  construction  of  the  fortifications  at  Hampton 
Roads.  He  was  raised  to  the  ranis  of  first  lieutenant 
in  April,  1847,  and  during  the  Mexican  war  rendered 
brilliant  and  effective  service  at  Cerro  Gordo,  Con- 
treras,  Chapultepec,  and  in  the  operations  which 
ended  in  the  surrender  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  Be- 
tween 1848  and  1861  he  was  engaged  in  engineering 
work,  mainly  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  be  captain  on  July  1,  1855,  and  major  of 
engineers  on  Aug.  6,  1861.     He  skillfully  and  suc- 


ces.sfully  conducted  the  defence    wtjc  R„r,t 
of  Fort  Pickens,  Fla.,  on  Nov.  33, 
1861,  and  as  a  reward  was  pro- 
moted to  be  brigadier  -  general  of  volunteers,  his 
commission  to  date  from  that  time.     He  served  with 
honor  under  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks  and  Gen.  John  Pope 
in  northern  Virginia,  and  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  on  Aug.  30,  1863,  received  a  wound  that,  for 
the  time  being,  incapacitated  him  for  service.    From 
July  until  September,  1864,  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  West  Point  academy.     He  then  returned  to 
duty  in  the  field  with  the  army  of  the  West;  as  chief 
engineer,  superintended  the  construction  of  the  de- 
fences in  front  of  Nashville,  and  participated  in  the 
IV.— 15. 


battle  on  Nov.  15  and  16, 1864.  He  continued  to  serve 
in  the  West  and  Soutli  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
holding  responsible  staff  offices  in  the  military  divi- 
sions of  the  Mississippi  and  Tennessee.  In  1865  he 
was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers,  and  was 
repeatedly  brevetted  "for  gallant  and  meritorious 
services, "  reaching  the  rank  of  brevet  major-general, 
U.  S.  army,  on  March  13,  1865.  On  Jan.  15,  1866, 
he  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service,  and 
during  the  following  eight  years  was  engaged  in  im- 
proving the  principal  harbors  of  the  country,  both 
for  commercial  and  military  purposes.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  be  colonel  of  engineers  on  Jan.  13,  1874, 
and  on  the  same  day  was  voluntarily  placed  on  the 
retired  list  of  the  army.  He  has  since  been  con- 
nected with  a  number  of  important  engineering  en- 
terprises, and  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  scientific 
periodicals.  Gen.  Tower  is  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Aztec  club,  founded  in  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico Oct.  13,  1847,  by  the  officers  of  Scott's  army. 
He  now  (1893)  resides  in  New  York  city. 


HIDDEN,  Harry  B.,  soldier,  was  born  in  New 
York  city  1839.  After  completing  his  education  he 
went  to  Europe,  and  returned  to  America  and  com- 
menced business  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war.  He  obeyed  the  first  call  for  troops,  volun- 
teered his  services,  and  was  appointed  first  lieuten- 
ant. New  York  (Lincoln)  cavaliy, 
under  command  of  Col.  Andrew 
T.  McReynolds.  Companies  A 
and  H  of  the  Lincoln  cavalry  were 
at  Burke's  station  March  8,  1863, 
where  they  had  been  sent  to  guard 
a  portion  of  the  railroad,  and  a 
bridge  that  was  being  repaired. 
They  were  occupying  this  posi- 
tion when  Gen.  Kearny  and  his 
brigade  advanced  on  the  morning 
of  March  9th.  Several  Confed- 
erate scouts  having  been  seen  in 
the  neighborhood,  Gen.  Kearny 
ordered  Lieut.  Hidden  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  detachment  of  four- 
teen men  of  the  Lincoln  cavalry 
to  a  point  of  the  road  through 
which  he  intended  advancing, 
and  to  observe  and.report  the  ene- 
my's position.  They  ran  upon  a 
Confederate  detachment  of  150  infantry, who  formed 
quickly  and  began  firing  into  the  cavalry.  Lieut. 
Hidden  immediately  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  and  charged  upon  the  Confederates  at  full 
speed:  some  fled,  while  others  fought  desperately. 
Lieut.  Hidden  fell  from  his  horse,  having  received 
a  bullet  through  the  neck,  that  killed  him  instantly. 
He  died  near  Burke's  station,  Va.,  March  9,  1863. 

ALEXANDER,  Edmund  Brooke,  soldier, 
was  born  in  Hay  Market,  Prince  William  county, 
Va.,  about  1800.  The  records  are  meagre,  but  show 
that  he  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1833, 
and  served  on  frontier  and  garrison  duty  for  twenty 
years,  when  he  had  an  opportunity  for  active  service 
in  the  Mexican  war.  At  Cerro  Gordo,  Apr.  18, 
1847,  he  won  a  major's  brevet,  and  at  Contreras  and 
Churubusco,  Aug.  20,  1847,  a  lieutenant-colonel's. 
He  was  appointed  major  of  the  8th  infantry,  Nov. 
10,  1851,  and  colonel  of  the  10th  infantry,  March  3, 
1855.  In  1857-58  he  was  again  on  the  western 
frontier,  and  commanded  the  Utah  expedition  for  a 
time.  During  the  civil  war  he  was  a  provost  mar- 
shal at  St.  Louis,  the  delicate  and  important  duties 
of  which  position  he  performed  in  a  way  to  merit 
the  favor  of  both  friend  and  foe.  In  1869  his  legal 
limit  of  service  having  expired,  he  was  placed  on  the 
retired  list  with  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  3,  1888. 
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SELIGMAN,  Jesse,  banker  and  philanthropist, 
■was  born  in  the  town  of  Baiesdorf,  Bavaria,  iu  1825. 
His  parents  had  eight  sons,  and  were  well  enough 
off  to  give  each  of  them  a  good  education;  but  the 
exertion  which  was  necessaiy  to  provide  the  means 
of  existence  in  Bavaria  was  too  severe  and  serious 
for  such  a  family  to  contemplate,  and  it  became  nec- 
essary foi'  one  after  the  other  of  the  sons  to  migrate. 
The  first  one  was  the  eldest,  Joseph,  who  left  home 
alone  and  landed  in  New  York  in  1838.  He  was 
employed  by  the  late  Judge  Asa 
Packer,  and  eventually  became 
his  private  secretary  and  the 
cashier  of  his  bank  in  Nesque- 
honing.  Pa.  Having  succeeded 
in  his  own  project  with  regard 
to  his  future  life,  Joseph  Selig- 
man  thought  of  his  brothers, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  he 
sent  to  Bavaria  and  brought 
over  three  of  them,  including 
Jesse.  This  was  in  1840.  The 
boys,  soon  after  their  arrival, 
sepai'ated,  one  going  South  and 
one  West,  while  Jesse  remained 
in  New  York.  He  began  his 
career  by  peddling  small  arti- 
cles of  household  use  among 
the  poor  of  the  city  of  New 
York  and  its  outskirts,  and 
through  the  country  districts 
near  by.  At  that  time  such  buyers  depended 
upon  peddlers  for  the  most  of  their  purchases ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  venders  of  neces- 
sities of  that  day  became  afterward  the  great  mer- 
chants of  New  York.  In  1841  Joseph  Heligraan 
left  the  Nesquehoning  bank  and  went  to  Alabama, 
where  he  .started  in  the  clothing  business;  but  he 
only  remained  there  seven  years,  when  he  returned 
to  New  York  and  began  the  same  business  in  Church 
street.  In  the  meantime  his  brother  Jesse  had  con- 
tinued in  business  in  the  East  and  had  gathered 
together  quite  a  capital.  Tlie  following  3'ear,  1849, 
brought  about  the  now  celebrated  discovery  of  gold 
on  the  Sutter  farm,  in  California,  and  proved  to  be 
the  opportunity  for  Jesse  Seligman.  He  went  to  San 
Francisco,  which  was  at  that  time  merely  a  roughly 
constructed  village  of  wooden  houses,  and  there, 
notwithstanding  the  intense  excitement  of  the  gold 
discoveries  and  the  pressure  to  go  into  mining  opera- 
tions, he  stayed,  pursuing  an  ordinary  shop  business, 
in  the  meantime  carefully  economizing  his  resources 
until  he  h.ad  secured  in  the  end  what  fell  to  the  lot 
of  so  few  of  the  ' '  forty-niners  "—a  substantial  fortune. 
He  had  remarkable  success  in  one  instance,  when,  in 
1851,  a  great  fire  broke  out  among  the  wooden  build- 
ings in  San  Francisco,  and  which  left  his  as  the  only 
store  standing,  especially  as  at  the  time  he  had  on 
hand  an  unusually  large  stock  of  goods,  and  was 
practically  in  the  possession  of  a  "corner"  in  the 
clothing  market,  closing  out  at  last  perhaps  the  most 
profitable  lot  of  goods  ever  disposed  of  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. From  1857  placer  mining  in  California  de- 
clined rapidly,  and  although  Mr.  Seligman's  business 
had  increased,  the  fact  that  his  brothers  had  been 
more  successful  in  the  East  determined  him  upon 
closing  out  his  affairs  and  returning  to  New  York. 
There  lie  largely  swelled  the  capital  of  the  firm  by 
investing  in  it  his  California  earnings,  and  the  four 
brothers  continued  in  the  clothing  trade  until  1861. 
During  the  civil  war  the  Seligman  Brothers,  through 
the  exercise  of  good  judgment,  succeeded  veiy  well; 
but  toward  the  latter  part  of  that  situation  they 
determined  to  open  the  banking-house,  which  after- 
ward became  so  well  known  by  their  name,  relin- 
quishing their  clothing  business  and  devoting  them- 
selves thereafter  to  finance.     This  house  included 


eventually  all    the    brothers,   viz.,   Joseph,   Jesse, 
William,    Abraham,    Leopold,    Isaac,   James    and 
Henry;  and  its  connections  soon  became  world-wide. 
Branches  were  established  in  London,  Paris,  Am- 
sterdam, Frankfort,  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans, 
besides  the  connections  which  were  formed  with  the 
leading  banking-houses  of  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies.     The  Anglo-Californian  branch  was 
opened  in  1872.     Then  there  was  the  New  York 
house  in  Broad  street;  the  London  house,  which  was 
placed  in  charge  of  Leopold  and  Isaac  Seliijman ;  the 
Paris  house,  of  which  William  had  control,  and  the 
Frankfort  house,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  Henry 
and  Abraham  Seligman.      In  April,  1880,    Joseph 
Seligman  died,  his  death  placing  Jesse  Seligman  at 
the  head  of  the  firm.     The  latter  from  flial  time 
presided  over  the  parent  house  in  New  York,  be- 
ing assisted    by  James  Seligman,  and   supervising 
the  business  and  indicating  the  policy  of  the  foreign 
and   American   branches.     In    the    great    financial 
schemes  of  the  U.  S.   government  Jes.se  Seligman 
has  been  a  trusted  adviser  of  more  than  one  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  especially  in  the  refunding  measures 
of  Secretary  Sherman  in  1879,  when  $150,000,000  of 
four  per  cent,  bonds  were  placed  upon  the  market, 
and  Seligman  Brothers,  chielly  under  the  advice  and 
influence  of  Jesse  Seligman,  took  $20,000,000.     The 
policy  of  the  firm  in  its  purchases  of  government 
securities  was  always  liberal,  but  still  close  enough 
to  guard  against  the  vicissitudes  which  stranded  so 
many  of  its  competitors.     The  memorable  "Black 
Friday"  panic,  which  ruined  scores  of  capitalists  in 
New  York,  left  the  house  over  which  Jesse  Seligman 
presided  unscathed  and  as  solid  as  a  rock.     It  was 
said  of  him  at  that  time  by  a  prominent  New  York 
banker:    "I  regard  Jesse  Seligman  as  among  the 
ablest  financiers  of  Wall  street  and  America.     lie  is 
far-seeing,  comprehensive,  cool-headed,  and  con- 
scious of  his  own  ability.     He  has  been  remarkably 
successful ;  in  fact,  he  has  made  a  business  of  suc- 
cess."   After  the  war  Mr.  Seligman  devoted  himself 
not  only  to  his  immense  banking  and  exchange  busi- 
ness, but  also  to  a  number  of  prominent  and  im- 
portant commercial   enterprises,  which    demanded 
the  investment  of  large  capital.     Among  these  was 
the  Panama  canal  project,  to  which  his  house  largely 
subscribed.     He  was  also  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  southern  system  of  railroads, 
more  especially  those  which,  through  the 
southwest,  were  designed  to  tap  Mexico. 
He  regarded  the  character  of  the  future 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  its  sis- 
ter republic  as  being  of  vast  importance 
to  both  nations,  and  was  a  stanch   sup- 
porter of  all  enterprises  looking  toward 
a   closer  interest  between    them.      Mr. 
Seligman  is  and  has  been  a  member  of 
a  number  of  clubs,  including  the  Union 
league,    of    which    his    brother,   Joseph 
Seligman,  was  for  some  time  vice-presi- 
dent.     Conscientiou.sly  adherent  to  the 
Hebrew  faith,  he  is  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Temple  Emanu-El  congregation 
at  Forty-third  street  and  Fifth  avenue, 
where  he  regularly  attends.     He  is  also  prc^sident 
of  the  Hebrew  orphan  asylum,  and  an  active  mem- 
ber of  many  other  charitable  organizations.     Mean- 
while his  private  charities  and  those  of  his  family 
are  not  only  magnificent,  but  are  donated  without 
regard  to  any  creed  or  nationality.     Mr.  Seligman 
has  three  sons  and  three  daughters.     His  eldest  son 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  and  adopted  the  pro- 
fession of  law.     His  .second  son,  Henry,  was  a  grad- 
uate of  the  New  York  university,  and  his  third  son, 
Albert,  was  a  graduate  of  the  Troy  polytechnic  in- 
stittite,  and  afterward  studied  mining  and  engineer- 
ing in  Saxony. 
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TOLMAN,  James,  capitalist,  was  born  in  Pom- 
pey,  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.,  July  8,  1819.     His 
earliest  American  ancestor,  Thomas  Tolman   came 
from  England  in  the  ship  Mary  and  John,  and  set- 
tled near  Bo.ston  in  1630.     Young  Tolman  received 
his  primary  education  in  the  public  schools,  and  his 
higher  education  in  the  Pompey 
hill  academy.     He  then  taught 
school,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  was  married  to  Rebecca 
D.  Spaulding  of  Lafayette.    His 
earlier  ventures  in  life  were  in 
farming.  Various  advantageous 
changes  were  made  from  time 
to  time  until  in  1863  he  sold  out 
and  removed  to  Syracuse,  where 
he  afterward  made  his  home. 
On  one  occasion  he  used  $20,000 
on  certain  glass  works  situated 
in   Pennsylvania.     The  invest- 
ment being  in  risk  of  absolute 
loss,  he  went  on,  took  charge  of 
the  business,  and  although  unfa- 
miliar witli  the  process  of  manu- 
.    -,-^j7  facturing  glass,  succeeded  not 

>i^^  Kjo-^th-i^c.'n.        onlyinsavinghisinvestment,but 
^  in  placing  the  establishment  on 

a  firm  financial  basis.  Mr.  Tolman  has  always  taken 
great  interest  in  young  men,  and  has  been  the  means 
of  placing  several  on  a  sound  footing  financially. 
The  secret  of  his  success  has  been  ' '  close  personal 
attention  to  business."  He  lives  a  retired  life,  and 
most  of  his  time  is  spent  in  looking  after  his  invest- 
ments. 

BtTSCH,  Carl,  musician,  was  born  at  Jutland, 
Denmark,  March  39,  1863,  and  comes  from  a  very 
musical  family.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  after  pass- 
ing the  preparatory  examination  at  the  University  of 
Copenhagen,  he  commenced  studying  law;  but  his 
mind  was  at  times  so  irresistibly  turned  toward  the 
musical  art,  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  finally 
allowed  to  take  lessons.  For  two  years  he  studied 
violin  and  harmony,  under  some  of  the  best  teachers 
in  Copenhagen,  and  afterward  entered  the  conserva- 
tory, where  he  remained  about  three  years  in  study 
under  Niels  W.  Gade  and  E.  P.  E.  Hartmann.  In 
a  short  time  he  had  developed  into  a  good  violinist 
and  viola  player,  and  as  such  had 
engagements  in  the  large  symphony 
orchestras  conducted  by  Gade  and 
Joh-Svendsen.  He  soon  after  left 
for  Brussels,  where  he  received  a 
free  scholarship  in  the  Royal  con- 
servatory; but  anxious  to  see  more 
of  the  world,  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  remained  a  year,  playing  under 
the  baton  of  Benjamin  Godard,  Ch. 
Gounod,  and  others.  He  then  re- 
turned to  his  home,  and  shortly 
after  left  for  America.  Mr.  Busch 
is  located  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
where  he  is  the  leading  musician. 
He  has  for  five  seasons  conducted 
the  Kansas  City  orchestral  and 
choral  society,  and  is  musical  di- 
rector of  the  First  Congregational 
church.  As  a  composer,  Mr.  Busch 
has  distinguished  himself;  but  it 
is  since  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
that  his  talent  in  that  direction  has  fully  developed. 
His  orchestral  suite,  "Reverie  Pastorale,"  which 
was  played  at  the  Music  teachers'  national  associa- 
tion concerts,  July,  1890,  in  Detroit,  was  a  pro 
nounced  success,  and  at  once  put  him  in  the  front 
rank  of  American  composers.  This  work  has  since 
been  played  in  all  the  prominent  cities  of  Germany, 
and  has  gained  for  the  composer  a  high  reputation. 


Among  his  most  prominent  compositions  are:  "  Four 
Poetic  Scenes,"  for  orchestra;  "Suite  Sympho- 
nique,"  for  stringed  instruments  ;  symphony  in  C 
minor;  an  opera,  "The  Grey  Nun  ;  "  a  cantata,  "The 
Lady  of  Shalott ; "  "An  Ode  to  the  West  Wind;" 
"Violin  Romanza,"  piano  sketches,  anthems,  and  a 
number  of  songs.  Mr.  Busch's  compositions  are 
characterized  by  originality,  grace  and  piquancy. 

TOOTHE,  William,  business  man,  was  born  in 
Birmingham,  Warwickshire,  Eng.,  Nov.  6, 1881.  He 
received  a  limited  public-school  education,  and  was 
placed  with  his  father  in  the  Britannia  metal  and  elec- 
tro-plate trade  at  an  early  age,  but  left  it  after  a  year 
or  two  to  enter  the  office  of  James  Denham  Bar- 
ney, a  prominent  American  merchant.  It  was  while 
with  this  gentleman  that  he  first  learned  to  think 
of  the  United  States  and  to  turn  Ms  attention  to  a 
country  which  to  him  seemed  to  open  the  way  to 
fortune.  Another  branch  of  his  family  had  already 
settled  in  the  states,  where  by  enterprise  and  thrift 
they  had  achieved  competency  and  independence. 
Remaining  with  Mr.  Barney  until  he  attained  his 
majority  he  became  impatient  for  a  change  and  was 
indeed  forced  to  make  it  by  the  sudden  death  from 
apoplexy  of  his  friend  and  employer.  He  sailed  for 
the  United  States  in  May,  1853,and  landed  in  Boston. 
Proceeding  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
he  was  met  there  by  his  friends, 
who  secured  for  him  a  clerkship 
which  he  filled  during  the  next 
year,  but  tiring  of  the  prospect 
he  started  for  the  great  West 
and  arrived  in  Chicago,  111.,  in 
the  autumn  of  1854.  His  fir.st 
employment  was  in  a  real  estate 
ofHce  devoted  chiefly  to  the  pur- 
chase and  locating  of  soldiers' 
land  warrants,  and  in  1855  he 
was  sent  to  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, 
with  thirty  thousand  acres  of 
warrants  which  he  located  in 
part  by  the  purchase  of  lands  at 
a  government  sale.  While  on 
this  trip  Mr.  Toothe  saw  much 
swindling  practiced  upon  for- 
eign immigrants  and  put  the 
facts  obtained  into  print.  His 
statements  attracted  much  attention  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe,  and  the  favorable  reception  accord- 
ed them  led  him  to  accept  journalism  as  a  profession. 
His  first  efforts  were  in  connection  with  the  "Chicago 
Union,"  a  paper  established  in  the  interest  of  James 
Buchanan,  then  president  of  the  United  States,  as 
against  the  Chicago  "Times,"  which  had  gone  over  to 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  after  his  famous  split  with  Bu- 
chanan on  the  question  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
He  afterwards  joined  the  corps  of  the  "Times  "  as  as- 
sistant city  editor  and  filled  that  position  for  some 
time  under  the  famous  Andrew  Matteson.  Subse- 
quently he  was  transferred  to  the  commercial  columns, 
and  in  this  capacity  became  identified  with  railway 
officials,  and  by  their  advice  established  a  railroad 
department  of  the  daily  press.  This  column  had  no 
sooner  appeared  in  the  Chicago  and  Baltimore  press 
than  it  was  received  with  favor.  Mr.  Toothe  filled 
all  the  positions  connected  with  a  daily  newspaper, 
including,in  the  last  part  of  his  career,  the  important 
one  of  night-editor.  On  the  death  of  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  the  Chicago  "Times  "was  purchased  by 
Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  the  manufacturer  of  reapers, 
and  most  of  the  attaches  were  scattered.  Mr.  Toothe 
then  removed  to  New  York,  determined  to  continue 
his  journalistic  career,  but  the  fates  ordered  other- 
wise, for  his  knowledge  of  the  railway  systems  of 
the  country  and  his  extensive  acquaintance  with  rail- 
way oflBcers  rendered  him  an  acquisition  to  commer- 
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cial  life.  He  received  an  offer  from  the  representative 
of  the  great  Krupp  (whose  works  at  Essen,  Rhenish 
Prussia,  had  become  almost  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world)  to  take  charge  of  the  sale  of  railway  ma- 
terial, and  accepted  it.  Since  the  winter  of  1860-61 
he  has  been  identified  with  many  business  projects 
connected  with  railroads  and  has  filled  several  posi- 
tions of  trust  in  manufacturing  enterprises,  in  all  of 
which  he  has  considerable  interest.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Consolidated  Brake  shoe  company  for 
many  years,  and  is  now  (1893)  vice-president  of  the 
rich  manufacturing  concern  known  as  the  Nathan 
manufacturing  company. 

SMITH,  William,  preacher,  was  born  at  West 
Farms,  L.  I.,  in  1770,  the  son  of  Richard  and  Mary 
(Brush)  Smith.  The  father  was  of  English  descent, 
and  the  mother  of  French -Huguenot  e.'ctraction. 
From  early  historical  records  it 
is  learned  that  the  original  town- 
ship of  Smithtown,  on  Long  Is- 
lan'd,  containing  30,000  acres  of 
land,  was  given  by  the  Sagamore 
Wyandonch,  of  Montauk,  under 
date  of  July  14,  1659,  to  Lyon 
Gardiner,  in  token  of  gratitude 
for  his  agency  in  redeeming  the 
chief's  daughter  from  captivity. 
In  1663  Mr.  Gardiner  conveyed 
the  entire  tract  to  Richard  Smith, 
who  in  turn  obtained  a  patent 
from  Gov.  Nicol.  Richard  Smith, 
descendant  of  the  above,  and  the 
father  of  William,  was  born  on 
Long  Island  in  1737.  During  the 
revolution  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  colonies  in  resisting  the  ex- 
actions of  the  British  crown,  and 
although  not  a  member  of  the  regular  army,  volun- 
teered and  bore  arms  in  defence  of  Long  Island.  His 
home  in  Huntington  township  was  alternately  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  and  the  patriots,  but  by  skill- 
ful management  he  avoided  arrest  by  the  Royalist  ele- 
ment, and  found  frequent  opportunity  to  afford  sub- 
stantial aid  to  the  American  forces.  He  nevertheless 
had  his  mills  burned  down,  and  his  horses  and  cattle 
driven  away,  for,  according  to  the  popular  saying  of 
the  day,  "  Nothing  came  amiss  to  the  red  coats,  from 
a  chicken  or  a  pig  to  a  cavalry  horse."  In  1793  he 
removed  to  Litchfield,  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.,  ac- 
companied by  his  son  William,  who  had  been  re- 
cently married.  The  hardships  incident  to  a  journey 
of  nearly  300  miles  in  a  new  country  were  keenly 
felt,  but  the  pioneers  pushed  forward.  William 
Smith  had  purchased  140  acres  of  land  of  the  Van 
Ness  tract,  part  of  the  so-called  "OneidaPurcha.se." 
In  the  midst  of  the  purchased  land  was  a  beautiful 
lake,  covering  about  forty  acres,  whose  crystal 
waters  were  abundantly  supplied  with  fish,  especially 
those.so  valued  by  the  epicure,  the  "speckled  trout." 
There  was  apparently  no  inlet  to  the  lake,  it  being 
supplied  by  springs,  but  an  outlet  existed  of  fair 
proportions.  Feathered  game  was  abundant.  On 
the  borders  of  this  gem  in  the  forest  a  habitation  was 
built,  first  of  logs,  the  usual  method  of  building  the 
pioneer's  home,  followed  by  the  more  stately  man- 
sion, as  worldly  wealth  and  improvements  came. 
Here  were  born  to  him  a  patriarchial  family.  Im- 
mediately after  his  arrival  in  the  region  Mr.  Smith 
took  steps  for  the  formation  of  a  church  and  a  school. 
He  was  licensed  as  a  preacher,  and  for  more  than 
half  a  century  was  the  recognized  head  of  the  relig- 
ious work  in  that  section.  Meetings  were  frequent, 
and  he,  as  the  champion  of  Methodism,  became  ex- 
tremely influential.  Among  the  celebrated  lumi- 
naries of  the  time  was  the  eccentric  Lorenzo  Dow, 
who,  accompanied  by  his  wife  "Peggy,"  invariably 


created  a  sensation.  Dow  preached  under  the  big 
butternut-tree  in  Mr.  Smith's  dooryard,  and  at  the 
close  of  his  sermon  made  an  appointment  to  "preach 
in  that  same  place,  that  day,  two  years."  He  kept 
the  appointment,  and,  as  usual,  his  wife  Peggy  was 
with  him.  The  two  came  on  horseback,  Peggy  rid- 
ing on  a  pillion.  The  services  were  held,  the  ser- 
mon preached,  and  the  people  from  all  the  country 
around  awaited  the  opportunity  of  greeting  the 
popular  preacher.  But  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dow  disap- 
peared. He  retired  to  an  upper  room  in  the  back- 
woods habitation,  with  his  wife,  and  there  reniained 
until  the  entire  congregation  had  disbanded,  after 
waiting  to  give  a  hand  greeting  to  the  celebrated 
preacher.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  reserved  man,  not  from 
pride,  but  from  strength  of  character  and  self-re- 
liance; he  observed  the  golden  rule  in  the  conduct 
of  his  life,  and  devoted  his  best  energies  to  making 
humanity  wiser  and  better.  He  died  in  Bedford,  O., 
in  1857. 

SMITH,  William  H.  H.,  capitalist,  was  born 
in  Litchfield,  Herkimer  county,  N.  Y.,  June  5, 1814. 
He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  William  Smith,  of  English 
and  French-Huguenot  ancestry.  He  remained  at 
home  until  he  became  of  age,  and  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. Soon  after  ariiving  at  his  majority  he  took 
charge  of,  and  conducted  for  two  years,  a  whole- 
sale grocery  business  in  Utica,  N.  Y.  In  the  .spring 
of  1839  the  first  locomotive  was  placed  on  the  Au- 
burn and  Syracuse  railroad.  In  September  of  that 
year  Mr.  Smith  accepted  the  position  of  "collector" 
on  that  road,  which  was  extended  to  Rochester, 
eventually  becoming  a  part  of  the  New  York  cen- 
tral, the  first  railroad  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to 
the  great  lakes.  At  this  time  express  companies 
had  not  been  established,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  called 
upon  to  take  charge  of  bank  exchanges  and  other 
moneyed  transactions  between  bankers  and  business 
men,  at  Syracuse,  Auburn  and  Rochester.  On  Sept. 
23,  1846,  Mr.  Smith  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Margaret  Tredwell  Redfleld,  daughter  of  Lewis  H. 
Redfleld  of  Syi'acuse,  N.  Y.  He  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  on  the  Highlands,  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  city,  and  resigning  his  po- 
sition of  collector  in  1852,  after 
thirteen  years  of  railroad  life,  he 
built  a  residence  in  Irving  street, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  He 
has  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment and  permanent  prosperity 
of  that  part  of  the  city,  by  helping 
to  inaugurate  and  carry  forward 
progressive  measures  and  enter- 
prises. On  the  introduction  to 
Syracuse  of  the  street  railway  sys- 
tem, Mr.  Smith  took  the  neces.sary 
steps  towards  organizing  and  se- 
curing the  franchise  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Genesee  and 
Water  street  railroad,  the  building 
of  which  was  under  his  charge, 
and  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the 
Fourth  ward  railroad,  he  was  vice- 
president  and  director  many  years,  until  they  passed 
into  other  hands.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  a  member 
of  boards  of  school  commissioners,  assessors,  trust- 
ees, etc. ;  was  one  of  the  founders  and  is  a  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Onondaga  historical  association;  is  also 
a  life  member  of  the  Onondaga  county  orphan  asjr- 
lum,  and  an  old  trustee  of  the  house  and  hospi- 
tal of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Without  making  de- 
nominational discrimination,  he  has  responded  in  aid 
of  many  of  the  religious,  educational  and  benevolent 
institutions,  and  has  been  especially  an  efficient  pro- 
moter of  the  enterprises  undertaken  by  the  Episco- 
pal church  in  the  Eighth  ward  of  Syracuse.  When 
Syracu.se  university  was  located  in  the  Eighth  ward. 
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^o';a^'*\??^'^^  ^  •welcoming  gift  to  the  trustees,  of 
ig^.lUO.  His  political  affiliations  were  originally 
with  the  Whigs,  and  have  always  been  with  the  re- 
publicans since  the  organization  of  that  party     His 
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fondness  for  the  picturesque  scenery  and  wildwood 
sports  have  led  him  often  to  the  wilderness,  and  for 
forty  of  the  last  fifty  years  he  has  visited,  every 
springtime,  the  streams  of  northern  New  York  and 
the  lakes,  "which  rest  like  sparkling  gems"  among 
the  everlasting  hills  of  the  far-famed  Adirondacks. 

EEBLIN,  Isaac  Newton,  physician,  was  born 
in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  May  27,  1834.     His  parents 
were  Joseph  Kerlin,  grandson  of  one  of  the  Penn 
settlers  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and  Sarah 
Ann  Ware,  daughter  of  John  T.  Ware,  and  grand- 
daughter of  John  Ware,  both  prominent  ship-build- 
ers, the  former  connected  with  the  Philadelphia  navy 
yard,  and  an  inventor  of  special 
methods  of  lighting  the  interior 
of  vessels.   Educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  the  John  Collins 
academy  at  Burlington,   he  en- 
tered the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  graduated  an  M.D. 
in  1856.    He  was  appointed  resi- 
dent physician  at  Wills  hospital 
in  1857,  from  which  he  was  called 
to  the  assistant  superiutendency 
of    the    Pennsylvania    training 
school  for  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren, then  in  its  infancy,  in  Octo- 
ber,   1858.     He   enlisted  in  the 
emergency  call  of  1863,  when  the 
advance  of  Lee's  army  threatened 
Philadelphia,  but  was  called  from 
the  ranks  by  the  state  surgeon, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  the  improvised  hospital  at  the 
Hagerstown  court  house,  where  he  gave  efficient  and 
faithful  service.   Attention  was  so  called  to  his  sympa- 
thy with  the  black  refugees  from  the  Chowan,  that  he 
was  recalled  to  Washington,  and  identified  with  an  in- 
teresting epoch  in  the  history  of  the  war.    President 
Lincoln  in  December,  1862,  was  harassed  and  waver- 
ing as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the  mass  of  negroes 
escaping  from  slavery,  who  were  then  in  wretched 
condition  in  aifd  about  Washington.   He  conceived  a 
colonization  plan ;  the  island  of  Vache  had  been  leased 
or  acquired  to  carry  out  his  project,  and  vessels  lay 
in  the  Potomac  loaded  with  the  blacks,  with  provision 
for  establishing  villages  when  they  should  have  ar- 
rived at  their  destination.   Henry  Bellows,  president 
of  the  U.  S.  sanitary  commission,  and  Dr.  Samuel 
George  Howe  nominated  Dr.  Kerlin  to  President  Lin- 


coln for  the  important  service  of  director  of  the  col- 
ony of  Vache.  Pending  his  arrangements  to  take 
charge  of  the  negroes,  small  pox  broke  out  in  the  fleet, 
heavy  storms  arose,  and  the  scheme  was  reluctantly 
abandoned  by  the  president,  to  be  followed  in  the 
spring  by  the  Contraband  Act,  which  forever  settled 
the  mind  of  the  president  as  to  what  he  should  do 
(or  rather  what  he  should  not  do)  with  the  negroes. 
After  this  Dr.  Kerlin  was  moved  by  the  principal 
officers  of  the  commission  to  take  charge  of  the  field 
work  of  the  sanitary  commission  in  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  tlien  badly  needing  reorganizing.  He  re- 
mained at  the  work  until  after  the  battle  of  Chancel- 
lorsville,  and  gained  for  himself  the  approval  of  the 
commission  by  his  organizing  ability  and  indomitable 
energy.  He  was  recalled  to  his  old  post  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania training  school  for  feeble-minded  children, 
and  succeeded  Dr.  Parrish  as  superintendent  in  No- 
vember, 1863.  His  name  and-  life  are  inseparably 
connected  with  that  institution,  and  with  the  uplift- 
ing of  this  unfortunate  class,  but  he  has  kept  himself 
in  intimate  touch  with  the  medical  profession  of  the 
state  and  country,  contributing  numerous  articles 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  idiocy,  and  is  a  member  of 
county,  state  and  national  medical  associations.  In 
connection  with  the  care  and  training  of  the  feeble- 
minded he  is  the  author  of  "The  Mind  Unveiled" 
(1859),  and  the  ' '  Manual  of  Elwyn  "  (1891).  In  July, 
1876,  he  organized  a  National  association,  the  "Pro- 
ceedings "  of  which,  for  the  first  decennial  period, 
were  edited  and  published  by  him  in  a  volume  of  450 
pages.  He  continues  (1895)  to  be  the  secretary  of  this 
association. 

COLEMAN,  liucy  Newh.all,  reformer,  was 
born  in  Sturbridge,  Mass.,  July  26, 1817,  an  indirect 
descendant  of  John  and  Priscilla  Alden.  Her  father 
was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  Her  education  was 
in  the  public  schools,  until  she  was  twelve  years  old, 
when  she  was  obliged  to  care  for  herself,  choosing 
the  occupation  of  school-teaching.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  she  was  married,  but  at  the  end  of  six  years 
found  herself  a  widow.  Two  years  later  she  was 
again  married,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  became 
a  mother.  Seven  years  later  her  husband  was  killed 
in  a  railroad  accident  and  she  was 
left  dependent  on  her  own  exertions. 
Prom  childhood  she  had  been  a 
prominent  abolitionist,  and  in  later 
years  was  slurringly  called  an  "In- 
fidel Abolitionist. "  She  obtained  a  t'' 
school  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  com- 
posed exclusively  of  colored  chil- 
dren, at  a  salary  of  $350.00  a  year, 
for  doing  the  work  of  her  predeces- 
sor, whose  salary  had  been  $800.00. 
Becoming  acquainted  with  promi- 
nent abolitionists,  she  was  readily 
induced  to  become  an  anti-slavery 
lecturer,  and  devoted  the  remainder 
of  her  life  to  anything  and  every- 
thing that  could  or  would  benefit 
the  colored  race.  She  traveled  ex- 
tensively, endured  many  threats  and  hardships  and 
delivered  her  lectures  on  every  possible  occasion. 
She  was  an  ardent  friend  of  the  slave,  and  in  some  of 
her  lecturing  tours,  had  a  young  colored  woman  as  a 
companion  by  night  and  day.  Asaplatform lecturer 
Mrs.  Coleman  was  a  decided  success  in  her  way. 
She  was  on  intimate  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
extremists  in  the  abolitionist  party,  and  she  has 
always  advocated  female  suffrage.  During  the 
later  years  of  the  war,  she  was  matron  in  the 
National  colored  orphan  asylum  in  Washington, 
where  she  made  many  changes  for  the  better  in  the 
care  and  discipline  of  the  institution.  She  afterward 
became,  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York  aid 
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society,  the  superintendent  of  the  colored  schools  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  She  sought  and  obtained 
many  interviews  with  President  Lincoln,  and  after- 
ward with  President  Johnson,  and  made  herself 
familiar  with  the  homes  of  the  colored  race,  getting 
an  authority  direct  from  the  "White  House  that  her 
opponents  could  not  dispute.  In  her  old  age,  she  has 
the  satisfaction  of  owning  a  comfortable  home,  earned 
by  her  own  wages.  Since  the  emancipation  of  the 
slave,  ilrs.  Coleman  has  been  a  prominent  advocate 
of  "free  thought,"  frequently  delivering  addresses 
and  writing  on  the  subject. 

STILES,  Edward  H. ,  lawyer  and  legal  author, 
was  born  in  Granby,  Conn.,  Oct.  8,  1836.     His  an- 
cestors on  both  sides  were  Puritans,  and  among  the 
first  settlers  of  Connecticut.     He 
is  descended,  on  the  paternal  side, 
with  Ezra  Stiles,  one  of  the  early 
and  most  illustrious  presidents  of 
Yale  college,   whose   biography 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
work,    from    John    Stiles,    who 
came  from  Bedfordshire,  Eng., 
and   settled  in  Windsor,   Conn., 
in    1635.     Edward    Stiles's  ma 
ternal    ancestor,    Thomas     Hol- 
comb,    came   from    Devonshire, 
Eng.,  in  1635,  and  in  the  same 
year  went  with  the  party  contain- 
ing John  Stiles  and  his  family  and 
settled  with  them  at  Windsor  also. 
Edward  Stiles  removed  from  Con- 
necticut to  Ottumwa,  la.,  where 
he  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  1857,  and  steadily 
rose  to  eminence  therein.    In  1859  he  was  chosen  city 
counselor,  in  1861  county  counselor,  in  1863  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Iowa  house  of  representatives,  and  in  1865 
state  senator.     In  1867  he  became  reporter  of  the 
decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  Iowa,  a  position 
which  he  continued  to  hold  for  eight  years  with  dis- 
tinguished ability.     During  this  time  he  edited,  pre- 
pared the  head  notes  for,  and  published  sixteen  vol 
limes  of    the  Iowa  reports  —  from   twenty-two  to 
thirty-seven  inclusive — known  as  "Stiles's  Iowa  Re- 
ports," which  took,  and   have  kept,   a  high  rank 
among  tlie  law  reports  of  this  country.     He  also 
prepared  and  published,  in  two  volumes,  a  complete 
digest  of  the  decisions  rendered  by  the  supreme  court 
of  Iowa  from  the  time  of  its  territorial  organization 
down  to  and  including  all  his  own  reports.  Those  vol- 
umes were  followed  by  two  subsequent  ones,  bringing 
the  work  down  to  volume  fifty-eight  of  the  Iowa  re- 
ports.    It  beare  the  marks  of  painstaking  and  exten- 
sive labor,  and,  like  his  reports,  was  received  with 
great  favor  by  the  profession.    Prior  to  this,  in  1861, 
he  had  become  united  in  marriage  with  Emma  Ver- 
non, an  accomplished  lady  of  Chester  county.  Pa. 
In  1881  he  began  to  gather  material  for  a  "History 
of  the  Early  Bench  and  Bar  of  Iowa,"  with  most  of 
the  individuals  composing  which  he  had  cherished 
a  personal  acquaintance.     This  work  has  been  per- 
severed in,  but  delayed  in  its  completion  by  engage- 
inents  incident  to  a  large  practice,  and  will  at  no 
distant  day  be  ready  for  the  printer  and  given  to  the 
public.     In  1883  he  was  the  republican  candidate 
for  congress  in  what  was  known  as  Gen.  Weaver's 
Greenback  district,  leading  what  seemed  to  be  a 
forlorn    hope   against    a  fusion  of   the   democrats 
and  greenbackers.    Commenting  on  this  campaign, 
"Harper's  Weekly"  of  Oct.  20,  1883,  said     "In  the 
Sixth   Congressional   District  the    democrats  elect 
their  candidate,   Judge  Cook,  over  the  republican 
candidate,  Edward  H.   Stiles     But  such  was  the 
popularity  of  the  latter  that  the  democratic  majority, 
which  two  years  previous  was  5  000,  was  reduced  to 


less  than  100."  In  1886,  desiring  to  find  a  wider 
field  of  professional  labor,  Mr.  Stiles  removed  from 
Iowa  to  Kansas  City,  Mo.  For  many  years  he  was 
distinguished  as  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  Iowa 
bar.  The  prestige  of  that  reputation,  the  strength 
of  his  forensic  efforts,  his  eminent  legal  ability  and 
literary  culture  went  far  to  give  him  a  like  standing 
in  Missouri.  In  1890  he  was  selected  by  the  repub- 
licans as  their  candidate  for  judge  in  the  Kansas 
City  circuit,  but,  with  all  the  other  candidates  on  the 
ticket,  was  overborne  by  the  prevailing  democratic 
majority.  In  April,  1893,  he  was  elected  to  fill  a 
temporary  vacancy  caused  by  the  illness  of  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  circuit  court,  and  served  with  sig- 
nal ability.  In  November,  1892,  he  was  appointed 
master  in  chancery  of  the  U.  S.  circuit  court  for  the 
western  district  of  Missouri. 

BONSALL,  Henry  Lummis,  journalist,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  March  24,  1834,  of  early 
colonial  Quaker  stock;  his  ancestors,  Richard  Bonsall 
and  John  Bartram,having  come  over  with  William 
Penu.    His  father,  Benjamin  S.  Bonsall,  was  a  prom- 
inent citizen,  and  being  closely  affiliated  with  Presi- 
dent Jackson  was  made  marshal  of  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania.     He  also  served  in  the  legislature 
of  the  state  at  various  times.     H.  L.  Bonsall  was 
orphaned  and  impoverished    at  an  early  age.    He 
worked  for  his  living  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  a  print- 
ing office.     He  then  engaged  in 
various  ventures  in  the  news- 
paper publishing  line,  not  only 
in  his  native  city,  but  in  Mich- 
igan, New  York,  Delaware,  and 
finally  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  where 
with  his  son,  Bartram,  he  estab- 
lished "The  Post,"  which  he 
still  edits.     At  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war  he  was  prominent- 
1}'  identified   with    the  united 
labor  movement  in  New  York, 
city,   and  published  a  widely 
circulated   trades  union   organ, 
but   abandoned  the  undertak 
ing  to  enter  the  field  of  war. 
He  became  war  correspondent 
for  the  Philadelphia  "Inquir- 
er," which  soon  becaihe  noted 
by  reason   of  his  energy,   for 
the  accuracy,  fullness  and  promptness  of  its  war 
news.     Three  years  of  such  service  brought  him  to 
Washington  in  a  civil  capacity,  where,  as  clerk  of  a 
House  committee,  he  was  thrown  into  personal  con- 
tact with  the  statesmen  of  the  period,  as  he  had  been 
with  the  soldiers  at  the  front.     After  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  Camden  and  established  "The  New  Re- 
public," which  he  published  for  ten  years ;  then  left 
it  to  issue  "The  Post,"  as  a  daily  in  1875.     During 
this  time  he  was  once  elected  mayor  of  Camden,  but 
was  kept  out  of  the  office  ;  was  four  times  elected  to 
the  state  assembly  where  he  served  with  distinction. 
He  was  also  for  eleven  years  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  being  reelected  annually     To  this  posi- 
tion he  gave  the  best  efforts  of  his  life,  the  result  of 
ripe  experience  and  knowledge  of  affairs,  and  left 
an  impress  on  local  educational    matters      "The 
Post,"  for  years  the  most  successful  venture  in  daily 
journalism  outside  the  great  centres,  jfcved  the  way 
for  a  brood  of  followers,  but  easily  maintained  the 
lead.     The  paper  was  started  with  a  clear  cut  pur- 
pose, and  has  been  conducted  on  an  equally  clear 
principle  of  journalistic  ethics.     Its  editor  has  trans- 
ferred so  miich  of  his  own  personality  to  it  that  it 
has  consistently  represented  his  sociological,_  political 
and  literary  views,  giving  it  a  more  distinct  individu- 
ality than  usually  appears  in  composite  daily  issues. 
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It  has  reached  a  solid  foundation  and  attained  to  an 
influence  which  is  necessarily  the  growth  of  years, 
and  is  not  likely  to  swerve  from  Its  course  under 
present  management,  its  editor,  save  during  the  in- 
terini  of  a  visit  to  Europe,  having  occupied  the  chair 
for  eighteen  consecutive  years. 

SHAVER,  George  Frederick,  electrician,  was 
born  in  Ripley,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  4,  1855,  and  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  the  Dutch  colonists  who  settled  in 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Mohawk  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  His  father  was  David  Shaver,  born  in 
1816,  and  for  some  time  superintendent  of  education  of 
Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.  He  married  Julia  Ten- 
nant  in  1843.  George  Frederick  received  an  aca- 
demic education,  and  at  twenty  years  of  age  entered 
the  service  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  south- 
ern railroad  company.  From  infancy  his  mind  was 
directed  toward  making  labor-saving  machinery  of 
all  kinds.  After  ten  years  he  began  to  develop  to  a 
very  great  degree  his  inventive  genius,  devoting 
much  of  his  time  and  study  to  solving  all  mechani- 
cal problems  that  were  brought  to  his  attention. 
Naturally  of  an  inquiring  mind,  and  of  a  studious 
disposition,  he  began  thus  early  in  life  to  develop 
and  bring  out  inventions  of  his  own,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  a  sled  propeller,  a  self-bailing  life 
boat,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  governments,  a  snow-plow,  an  auto- 
matic mail-bag  catch,  an  electric  typewriter,  a  spiral 
screw-driver,  and  a  telephone  transmitter.  His  latest 
and  most  important  work,  however,  was  his  inven- 
tion in  1889,  of  the  molecular  telephone,  the  only 
successful  working  telephone  in  existence  in  this 
country  that  was  not  an  infringement  on  the  Bell 
patent,  being  constructed  on  entirely  different  princi- 
ples. It  was  this  valuable  invention  that  led  to  the 
incorporating  of  the  Shaver  corporation,  which  has 
had  an  astonishing  success  from  the  formation  of  the 
company,  and  has  added  largely  to  Mr.  Shaver's 
wealth.  He  is  a  worthy  compeer 
of  Bell,  Edison  or  Berliner.  His 
telephone  transmitter  is  superior  in 
its  efficiency  to  any  transmitter  in 
use,  without  transgressing  on  the 
rights  of  previous  inventions.  He 
has  given  many  years  of  diligent 
study  and  experimenting  to  his  im- 
portant invention  of  duplex  tele- 
phony, which  is  destined  to  revo- 
lutionize, and  make  a  rapid  stride 
to  the  complete  perfection  of  this 
now  indispensable  companion  to  the 
man  of  business.  By  this  telephone 
fourpersons  may  converse  with  each 
other  at  one  and  the  same  time  with- 
out interference  with  each  other. 
This  is  effected  by  sending  molec- 
ular vibrations  through  the  wire. 
The  transmission  is  made  possible  by  means^  of 
a  molecular  resonator,  a  new  discovery  in  physics, 
by  which  the  slightest  sounds  are  magnified  and  re- 
produced with  great  power.  So  sensitive  is  this  de- 
vice, that  the  effect  is  akin  to  the  action  of  the  mi- 
croscope on  the  light,  inaudible  sounds  being  made 
audible,  as  invisible  atoms  are  made  visible  by 
means  of  the  microscope.  Mr.  Shaver's  electrical 
telephone  differs  from  Bell's  and  others  in  a  new  ar- 
rangement of  magnets  by  which,  through  the  re- 
action of  one  magnetic  field  upon  another,  a  greater 
intensity  on  the  field  is  obtained,  and  consequently  a 
larger  power  of  transmission  secured.  The  duplex 
system  may  be  said  to  work  almost  a  revolution  in 
the  art  of  telephony,  as  two  customers  may  be  send- 
ing their  messages  on  the  same  wire,  thus  making  a 
consequent  reduction  of  cost  of  maintenance,  and  a 
corresponding  reduction   in  charges.     Mr.  Shaver 


married  March,  1884,  Amy  Robsart  Reiss,  daughter 
of  Philip  Reiss,  and  a  grandniece  of  Prof.  Philip 
Reiss,  of  Frankfort  university,  the  original  inventor 
of  the  electrical  telephone.  He  has  had  born  to  him 
ten  children. 

SAKGENT,  Lucius  Manlius,  author, was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  35, 1786;  a  grandson  of  Col. 
Epes  Sargent  (1690-1763),  whose  father,  William, 
emigrated  from  Gloucester  about  1675.  He  spent  two 
years,  1804-6,  at  Harvard,  which  gave  him  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  A.M.  in  1843.  He  then  read  law  in  the 
office  of  S.  Dexter,  but  never  practiced.  Besides  his 
earliest  volumes,  "Translations  from  the  Minor  Lat- 
in Poets"  (1807);  ■ '  Hubert  and  Ellen"  (1813);  he  wrote 
many  fugitive  verses,  which  were  not  collected.  He 
was  for  thirty  years  a  lecturer  and  writer  in  the 
cause  of  temperance;  one  of  his  twenty-one  tales  in 
this  interest  is  said  to  have  been  reprinted  130  times, 
and  translated  into  several  languages.  As  "  Sigma  " 
he  wrote  much  for  the  Boston  '"Transcript,"  includ- 
ing some  antiquarian  sketches,  gathered  in  1856  as 
"  Dealings  with  the  Dead,  by  a  Sexton  of  the  Old 
School, "  and  articles  on  the  Coolie  trade,  reprinted 
in  England  by  the  reform  association.  His  later 
books  were,  "Reminiscences  of  Samuel  Dexter"(1858), 
and  ' '  The  Irrepressible  Conflict"  (1861).  His  first  wife 
was  a  sister  of  Horace  Binney.  His  son  by  his  second 
wife,  Sarah  Cutter  Dunn,  was  Lucius  Manlius  Sar- 
gent, M.D.,  who  was  born  in  Boston  Sept.  15,  1836; 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1848 ;  took  the  medical 
course  there,  and  was  for  some  years  house  surgeon 
of  the  Massachusetts  general  hospital.  He  was  com- 
missioned surgeon  of  the  2d  JIass.  volunteers  May 
38,  1861,  and  captain  of  the  3d  Mass.  cavalry  Oct. 
31st.  With  this  regiment  he  served  in  the  army  of 
the  Potomac;  was  engaged  at  Antietam,  Fredericks- 
burg and  Chancellorsville;  was  promoted  to  major 
Jan.  3,  1864,  and  to  lieutenant-colonel  Sept.  30th, 
and  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  on  Meherrin  river,  near 
Bellefield,  Va.,  Dec.  9,  1864.  Mr.  Sargent  died  at 
West  Roxbury,  Mass,,  June  3,  1867. 

EILON,  Michael,  bank  president,  was  born  in 
Auburn,  N.  Y. ,  March  3, 1830,  of  Irish  parentage — the 
family  having  emigrated  to  the  L^nited  States  three 
years  previously.  His  father  was  a  mason  and  con- 
tractor in  Rochester,  N.  Y,,  for  many  years,  and  re- 
tired on  a  coraforti.ble  fortune.  The  son's  early  educa- 
tion was  in  the  public  schools,  and  he  was  graduated 
from  the  select  school  of  the  village.  At  the  age  of  fif- 
teen he  was  apprenticed  to  a  carriage  manufacturer, 
at  the  munificent  salary  of  ten  cents 
a  day,  or  thirty  dollars  a  year.  In 
five  years  he  was  pronounced  a 
' '  finished  workman. "  Although  but 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  set  up  in 
business  for  himself,  and  conducted 
it  for  twenty  years  with  constantly 
increasing  success,  when  ill  health 
obliged,  and  a  secured  competence 
permitted,  his  retirement  from  ac- 
tive work.  After  a  needed  rest,  he 
entered  upon  various  enterprises,  all 
of  which  proved  successful.  Dur- 
ing his  business  life  Mr.  Filon  filled 
a  number  of  public  positions.  He 
was  president  of  the  Rochester  & 
Lake  Ontario  railroad,  mayor  of  the 
city  in  1863-63  ;  previous  to  that  he 
served  as  alderman  of  his  ward  for 
four  years,  an  incorporator  of  the 
East  Side  savings  bank,  and  vice- 
president  until  1889,  when  he  was 
dent,  which  office  he  now  holds. 
33d-degree  mason.  In  politics  Mr.  Filon  is  a  dem- 
ocrat; in  daily  life  social,  enterprising,  and  ready 
at  all  times  to  aid,  with  money  and  time,  any  proper 
work.     Mr.  Filon  died  July  14,  1893. 
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MATHER,  Cotton,  clergyman,  was  born  iu 
Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  12,  1663,  the  son  of  Rev.  In- 
crease ]\Iather  and  Maria  (Cotton)  Mather.  There 
is  but  little  of  record  of  Cotton  Mather's  childhood. 
He  was  precocious,  sensitive,  melancholy,  and  self- 
conscious.  He  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech  ; 
early  manifested  a  religious  disposition,  and  at  seven 
years  of  age  wrote  prayers,  and  made  his  school- 
mates pray,  and,  at  this  early 
age,  as  well  as  throughout  his 
whole  life,  he  always  had  the 
moral  courage  to  express  his 
religious  convictions.  His  early 
education  was  received  at  the 
free  school  in  Boston,  under 
Benjamin  Thompson,  a  poet 
and  good  classical  scholar,  and 
the  famous  Ezekiel  Cheever. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was 
far  enough  advanced  in  Greek 
and  Latin  to  enter  Harvard, 
where  he  was  graduated  at  six- 
teen, taking  his  first  degree, 
and  received  his  second  be- 
fore he  was  nineteen.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  began  his 
system  of  prayer  and  fasting; 
at  fifteen  he  read,  and  was 
much  impressed  by.  Dr.  Hall's 
' '  Treatise  on  Meditation, "  which  advises  method  in 
the  performance  of  duty,  and  at  sixteen  he  made 
the  Christian  profession,  in  accordance  with  the  cus- 
tom of  the  Congregational  church,  thereby  becom- 
ing a  member  of  it.  The  impediment  in  his  speech, 
he  believed,  unfitted  him  for  the  ministry,  for  which 
he  had  strong  inclinations,  and  to  which  it  seemed 
but  natural  that  the  son  of  Increase  Mather,  and  the 
grandson  of  John  Cotton  should  turn.  He,  there- 
fore, studied  medicine,  and  devoted  considerable 
time  to  preparing  young  men  for  college,  but  on  the 
advice  of  a  friend  to  "oblige  himself  to  a  dilated  de- 
liberation in  speaking,"  he  attempted  it,  and,  in  his 
own  words,  "procured  with  Divine  help  an  happy 
delivery  ;  "  studied  theology,  and  was  ordained  May 
13,  1684,  as  colleague  pastor,  with  his  father,  of  the 
North  church  in  Boston.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
preached  his  first  sermoii  in  his  grandfather's  church 
at  Dorchester,  on  Aug.  22,  1680,  and,  six  months 
later,  was  unanimously  asked  to  be  his  father's  as- 
sistant at  the  Second  or  North  church.  In  1681 
he  declined  a  call  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  in 
February,  1682,  he  declined  another  call  to  New 
Haven,  giving  as  his  reason  that  "the  church  of 
North  Boston  would  have  entertained  uncomfortable 
Dissatisfactions  at  my  Father,  if,  after  so  many  Im- 
portant Votes  of  theirs  for  my  Settlement  here,  he 
had  anyway  permitted  my  Removal  from  them." 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  as  the  pastor  of 
the  North  church.  During  the  first  year  after  his 
ordination  he  preached  100  sermons,  did  much  par- 
ish vi.siting,  spent  several  hours  of  each  day  in 
prayer  and  Bible-reading,  pursued  his  studies,  taught 
several  pupils,  was  frequently  beset  by  Satan,  made 
resolutions,  kept  fasts  and  thanksgivings,  meditated, 
and  was  willing  to  die  to  save  a  soul.  In  this  year 
he  was  appointed  an  overseer  of  Harvard.  Through- 
out his  life  he  was  subject  to  ecstasies  and  visions, 
had  a  firm  belief  in  good  and  bad  angels,  and  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  his  diaiyfor  1685  is  a  full  account  of  the 
vision  of  an  angel" who  appeared  to  him,  "sent  by 
the  Lord  Jesus  to  bear  a  clear  answer  to  the  prayers 
of  a  certain  youth,"  and  "declared  that  the  faith  of 
this  youth  should  be  to  find  full  expression  for  what 
in  him  is  best,"  and  "added  certain  special  prophe- 
cies of  the  great  works  this  youth  should  do  for  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  the  revolutions  that  are  now  at 
hand."   On  May  4,  1685,  he  married  Abigail,  daugh- 


ter of  Col.  Phillips  of  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  lived 
with  his  father-in-law  for  several  months,  subse- 
quently removing  to  Boston,  where  he  occupied  the 
house  in  which  his  father  had  lived,  and  where  he 
himself  had  passed  his  childhood.  In  the  year  of 
his  ordination  he  had  published  "  Memorable  Provi- 
dences Relating  to  Witchcraft,"  a  subject  in  which 
he  was  deeply  interested,  and  in  1688,  when  the 
daughters  of  John  Goodwin  of  Boston  were  troubled 
with  preternatural  visitors.  Cotton  Mather  had  the 
eldest  daughter,  who  was  thirteen  years  of  age, 
brought  to  his  house,  so  that  he  might  the  more  care- 
fully study  her  condition.  In  1692  the  daughters  of 
Mr.  Parris,  minister  at  Salem,  were  said  to  be  tor- 
mented by  witchcraft,  and  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer  was  appointed  by  the  clergy.  Cotton  Mather 
being  one  of  them.  The  magistrates  appealed  to  the 
clergy  of  Boston  for  advice,  which  was  given  in  a 
letter  said  to  have  been  written  by  Cotton  Mather, 
and  which  has  drawn  down  upon  him  the  severest 
censure.  In  a  general  way  this  letter  urged  ' '  the  im- 
portance of  caution  and  circumspection  in  the  meth- 
ods of  examination,"  but  "  earnestly  recommended 
that  the  proceedings  should  be  vigorously  carried 
on."  At  this  time  Sir  William  Phipps  was  governor, 
had  established  a  court  to  try  the  witches,  and  was 
a  friend  of  the  Mathers.  Cotton  Mather  had  baptized 
him,  and  was  his  confidential  adviser.  It  has  been 
believed  that  Cotton  Mather  urged  the  execution  of 
those  accused  of  witchcraft,  in  order  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  leading  position  in  the  state,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  firm  believer  in  the 
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reality  of  witchcraft.  He  commended  the  impar- 
tiality and  forbearance  of  the  judges,  who  borrowed 
their  light  from  his  book,  as  well  as  from  other 
sources^  and,  as  soon  as  the  excitement  was  over,  he 
drew  up  an  account  of  the  trials.  Later,  in  his 
"Magnalia,"  he  remarks,  "there  had  been  a  going 
too  far  in  that  affair,"  but  does  not  express  any  re- 
gret for  his  part  in  the  proceedings.  In  1696-97  he 
writes  in  his  diary  that  he  was  afflicted  with  "dis- 
couraging thoughts,"  fearing  that  "  Divine  Displeas- 
ure "  might  be  visited  on  his  family  for  his  not  hav- 
ing attempted  to  check  the  pioceedings  of  the  judges, 
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■when  the  country  was  assaulted  by  the  "  Inextricable 
Storm  from  the  Invisible  World."  In  1689,  on  the 
uprising  of  the  people  against  Gov.  Andros,  Cotton 
Mather,  by  his  wise  counsels  and  timely  intervention, 
is  thought  to  have  saved  the  life  of  the  governor  and 
his  associates,  who  were  in  prison.  In  1690  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  Harvard,  and  in  1697  he  finished 
his  "Magnalia."  On  Dec.  1,  1702,  his  wife  died, 
and  on  Aug.  18,  1703,  he  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Hubbard.  In  1710  the  University  of  Glasgow  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  later  he 
became  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  society.  His  second 
wife  died  Nov.  9,  1713,  and  on  July  5, 1715,  he  mar- 
ried Mrs.  George,  daughter  of  Samuel  Lee.  In  1718 
he  wrote  to  Elihu  Yale,  suggesting  that  he  give 
money  to  the  college  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  that 
it  might  be  called  Yule  college,  and  in  1721,  in  the 
face  of  much  opposition,  he  advocated  inoculation 
for  smallpox.  Cotton  Mather  has  been  called  the 
most  remarkable  man  of  his  age  in  many  respects : 
his  talents  were  of  a  high  order  ;  he  had  an  extraor- 
dinaiT  memory  ;  he  acquired  knowledge  almost  with- 
out effort,  and  learned  languages  easily.  His  earliest 
motive  was  to  do  good,  and  throughout  his  life  his 
maxim  was  "to  do  all  the  good  he  could  to  all." 
His  book,  ' '  Essays  to  do  Good, "  is  better  known  than 
any  of  his  works,  and  to  it  Benjamin  Franklin  at- 
tributed all  his  usefulness  and  eminence.  In  his 
efforts  to  do  good,  Mather  suggested  the  principle  of 
association,  which  is  so  largely  carried  out  at  the 
present  day.  He  was  a  strict  Calvinist,  and  a  zeal- 
ous Congregationalist,  a  strong  advocate  of  temper- 
ance, was  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  seamen, 
had  a  high  respect  for  women,  and  was  anxious  to 
have  the  standard  of  their  education  raised,  and 
established  a  school,  at  his  own  expense,  for  African 
slaves  in  Boston.  He  was  a  devoted  son  to  his  fa- 
ther, an  affectionate  father  to  his  own  children, 
wliom  he  brought  up  with  care  and  tenderness.  In 
a  careful  study  of  his  character.  Chandler  Robbius 
calls  vanity  the  most  prominent  of  his  faults,  and  at- 
tributes it  to  the  fact  that  he  was  treated  like  a 
prodigy  at  school  and  at  college,  and  that  his  family 
and  friends  expected  great  things  of  him.  He  was 
irritable,  quick-tempered,  and  of  a  nei-vous  tempera- 
ment. His  great  defect  of  character  is  said  to  have 
been  a  want  of  steadiness,  combined  with  a  lack  of 
judgment.  Contemporary  opinion  credits  him  with 
"extraordinary  intellectual  capacity,  readiness  of 
wit,  vastness  of  reading,  strength  of  memory,  treas- 
ures of  learning,  uncommon  activity,  unwearied  ap- 
plication, extensive  zeal,  and  splendor  of  virtue, 
through  the  abundant  grace  of  God."  He  had  read 
more  books  than  any  man  of  his  day  ;  possessed  a 
fine  library  ;  wrote  in  seven  languages,  and  to  quote 
his  own  words  :  "I  feast  myself  with  the  sweets  of 
all  the  sciences  which  the  more  polite  part  of  man- 
kind ordinarily  pretend  to I  am    no 

stranger  to  the  curiosities,  which,  by  all  sorts  of 
learning,  are  brought  to  the  curious.  These  intel- 
lectual pleasures  are  far-  beyond  any  sensual  ones." 
Mr.  Mather  kept  up  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  distinguished  literary  men  and  philosophers  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  including  Francke,  the 
leader  of  the  German  Pietists.  He  is  said  to  have 
published  382  books,  some  of  them  in  the  Indian, 
Spanish,  and  Latin  languages.  His  chief  work  is, 
"  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,"  an  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory of  New  England,  in  somewhat  chaotic  form. 
Cotton  Mather  died  in  Boston  Feb.  13, 1728,  and  lies 
buried  in  Copp's  Hill  cemetery,  nearly  opposite  Christ 
church  (see  illustration  on  preceding  page).  A  slab 
bears  this  inscription:  ' '  Reverend  Drs.  Increase,  Cot- 
ton, and  Samuel  Mather  were  interred  in  this  vault." 
JUSTIN,  Joel  Gilbert,  physician  and  inventor, 
was  born  at  Richmond,  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
12,  1851,  the  .son  of  Dr.  Joel  Winchester  Justin,  who 
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died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two,  on  the  threshold 
of  a  bright  professional  career.  His  mother  was  also 
a  regularly  qualified  physician,  and  the  inventor  of 
certain  important  surgical  instruments.  The  son  re- 
ceived an  academic  education,  and  entered  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1875,  and  a  year  later 
had  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
same  institution  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  He  settled  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession; became  teacher  of  chem- 
istry in  the  medical  department 
of  Syracuse  university,  and  sub- 
sequently filled  the  chair  of  med- 
ical jurisprudence.  He  is  the  in- 
ventor of  several  throat  and  toilet 
sprays,  which  have  gained  a 
marked  recognition.  The  ZaUnski 
pneumatic  gun  attracting  his  at- 
tention, suggested  the  practicabil- 
ity of  constructipg  a  shell  to  carry 
high  explosives,  that  could  be 
fired  from  rifled  powder  guns 
with  perfect  safety.  He  at  once 
applied  his  inventive  mind  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  and  after  several  years  of  experiment  pro- 
duced the  Justin  high  explosive  shell,  which  was 
tested  before  the  board  of  ordnance  and  fortifica- 
tion at  Perry ville,  N.  Y.,  in  June,  1892,  and  adopt- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  further  testing  its  merits  by 
the  U.  S.  government. 

HETZEXi,  George  Christian,  manufacturer, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  Jan.  3,  1858.  His  mother 
and  father  were  natives  of  Germany,  coming  to  the 
United  States  in  1850,  and  settling  in  Philadelphia. 
The  son  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  city.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  entered 
the  employ  of  the  Unitgd  States  plate  glass  insurance 
company  as  a  clerk.  In  1878  he  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  and  woolen  goods  at  Philadelphia  in 
a  small  way,  being  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Greer  & 
Hetzel;  the  plant  consisted  of  thirty-two  Bridesburg 
looms,  on  which  gingham  and  shirting  cheviots  were 
manufactured.  In  1880  tbe  ca- 
pacity of  the  works  was  increased 
to  eighty- two  looms.  The  finest 
shirtings  and  Madras  cloth,  which 
had  up  to  this  time  been  import- 
ed, were  here  manufactured.  It 
soon  became  necessary  to  again 
increase  the  firm's  facilities,  and 
their  machinery  was  moved  to  a 
new  mill  in  1881.  Then  the  plant 
was  increased  to  132  looms.  Af- 
ter manufacturing  all  kinds  of 
cotton  goods,  the  business  was 
gradually  changed  to  the  manu- 
facture of  men's  wear,  worsteds 
and  woolens.  The  original  ma- 
chinery was  replaced  by  the 
Knowles  fancy  looms,  to  which 
were  added  all  the  appropriate 
finishing  and  dyeing  plant.  In 
1888  the  old  firm  was  dissolved, 
and  the  entire  interest  assumed  by  Mr.  Hetzel.  In 
1890  the  works  of  the  company  were  removed  to 
Chester,  Delaware  county.  Pa.  Additional  machinery 
was  added  in  order  to  bring  the  plant  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  rapidly  growing  demand.  An  im- 
mense building  containing  several  acres  of  floor  space 
occupies  an  entire  block.  The  annual  product  of  the 
firm  in  1879,  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  amounted 
to  $20,000,  which  has  increased  until  the  present  out- 
put is  more  than  a  million  dollars  annually.     The 
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number  of  employees  is  350.  The  goods  manufac- 
tured are  men's  wear,  piece  dyed,  and  fancy  worsted 
suitings  and  trouserings,  and  ladies  cloakings.  Mr. 
Hetzel's  motto  is:  "Perfection  attained,  success  as- 
sured." The  high  standing  of  this  house  in  com- 
mercial circles  is  due  largely  to  the  integrity,  persever- 
ance, untiring  industry  and  sound  business  methods  of 
its  projector.  Mr.  Hetzel  is  a  member  of  the  Presby- 
terian church;  is  president  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  Ridley  Park  Presbyterian  church;  president 
of  the  Chester  &  Darby  Telford  road  company;  pres- 
ident of  the  Chester,  Darby  and  Philadelphia  railway 
company,  and  a  director  of  the  Philadelphia  Cham- 
ber of  commerce. 

BULIi,  Ole  Bornemaim,  musician,  was  born  at 
Bergen,  Norway,  Feb.  5,  1810.  He  early  showed  a 
passion  for  music,  and  when  but  five  years  old  played 
upon  the  violin  without  any  previous  instruction.  At 
the  age  of  eight  he  was  presented  with  his  first  violin, 
and  Lydia  Maria  Child  has  related  how  he  once  told 
of  his  feelings  on  the  occa.sion.  He  said  to  her  in  his 
quaint  and  broken  English:  "  I  could  not  sleeyi  for 
thinking  of  my  new  violin.  When  I  heard  father 
and  mother  breathing  deep,  I  rose  softly  and  lighted 
a  candle,  and  in  my  night  clothes  did  go  on  tip-toe 
to  open  the  case,  and  take  one  little  peep.  The  vio- 
lin was  so  red,  and  the  pretty  pearl  screws  did  smile 
at  me  so.  I  pinched  the  strings 
just  a  little  with  my  fingers. 
It  smiled  at  me  ever  more  and 
more.  I  took  up  the  bow  and 
looked  at  it.  It  said  to  me  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  try  it 
across  the  strings.  So  I  did 
try  it,  just  a  very,  very  little ; 
and  it  did  sing  to  me  so  sweet- 
ly !  Then  I  did  ci'eep  farther 
away  from  the  bedroom.  At 
first  I  did  play  very  soft.  I 
made  very,  very  little  noise, 
But  presently  I  did  begin  a 
capriccio  which  I  like  very 
much;  and  it  do  go  ever  louder 
and  louder;  and  I  forgot  that  it 
and  that  every- 
!  Presently 
omething  go  crack  ! 
and  the  next  minute  I  feel  my 
father's  whip  across  my  shoulders.  My  little  red 
violin  dropped  on  the  floor,  and  was  broken.  I  weep 
much  for  it,  but  it  did  no  good.  They  did  have  a 
doctor  to  it  next  day, but  it  never  recovered  its  health." 
This  incident  of  the  violin  is  suggestive  of  similar 
events  in  theearly  lives  of  the  great  masters  of  music; 
of  the  boy  Handel  practicing  at  night,  when  only  sev- 
en years  old,  on  a  cracked  spinet;  of  young  Bach 
studying  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  because  he  could 
not  buy  a  candle;  and  of  the  five-year-old  Haydn,  ac- 
companying his  mother's  singing  by  fiddling  in  per- 
fect time  with  two  pieces  of  stick  for  violin  and  bow. 
But,  though  Ole  Bull's  early  passion  for  mu.sic  was 
discouraged  by  his  father,  he  allowed  him  at  the  age 
of  twelve  to  take  lessons  from  a  Swede,  who  had  set- 
tled at  Bergen.  He  was  himself  an  actor,  but  he  de- 
signed that  his  son  should  become  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man. Accordingly,  the  latter  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
was  sent  to  the  university  at  Chnstiania,  to  pursue 
the  study  of  theology-  but  he  is  said  to  have  been 
soon  expelled  for  taking  temporary  charge  of  the  or- 
chestra at  one  of  the  theatres.  His  father  appears 
to  have  then  given  up  the  hope  of  forcing  his  genius 
out  of  its  natural  channel,  and  to  have  allowed  him 
to  go  to  Cassel  in  Germany,  to  take  lessons  of  the 
celebrated  violinist,  Ludwig  Spohr,  but  there  he  was, 
for  some  unexplained  reason,  so  coldly  received  that 
he  soon  left  for  Gottingen,  where  he  undertook  to 
study  law.     There  he  interspersed  his  legal  studies 
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with  musical  performances,  and  gained  considerable 
reputation  by  his  playing  at  a  concert  at  Minden  in 
Hanover.  Then  he  became  involved  in  a  dispute  with 
a  fellow-artist,  which  led  to  a  duel,  in  which  his  an- 
tagonist was  mortally  wounded,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  make  a  precipitate  return  to  Norway.  At  Chris- 
tiania  he  pursued  his  musical  studies,  meanwhile  giv 
ing  concerts  in  various  places  in  Norway,  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  until,  after  ayear  or  more,  he  had  ac- 
quired sufficient  funds  to  set  out  for  Paris.  He  ar- 
rived in  Paris  during  the  cholera  season  of  1833,  and 
was  there  soon  robbed  of  all  that  he  had,  even  of 
his  violin,  and,  left  thus  alone  and  penniless  among 
strangers,  it  is  said  that  in  a  fit  of  desperation  he  cast 
himself  into  the  Seine,  But  he  was  rescued,  and 
taken  to  the  house  of  Madame  Villeminot,  a  lady  of 
rank,  where  he  was  carefully  nursed  through  a  dan- 
gerous illness.  On  his  recovery  he  was  introduced 
to  the  duke  of  Montebello  (son  of  Marshal  Ney), 
under  whose  patronage  he  was  enabled  to  give  a  con- 
cert which  provided  him  with  the  funds  for  an  ex- 
tended tour  through  Switzerland  and  Italy,  during 
which  he  spent  some  time  in  study  at  Milan.  It  was 
at  Bologna  in  1834,  that  he  made  his  first  decided 
success.  Malibran  was  announced  to  appear  at  a 
concert,  but  at  the  last  moment  declined  to  sing  on 
the  plea  of  illness.  The  distracted  manager  hastened 
to  Ole  Bull's  lodgings,  routed  him  out  of  bed,  and 
hurried  him  off,  hastily  attired,  to  entertain  an  audi- 
ence that  was  in  decided  ill-humor  over  the  non-ap- 
pearance of  a  favorite  singer.  The  Norwegian  genius 
was,  it  is  said,  tired,  imnerved,  and  altogether  unpre- 
pared for  the  sudden  performance,  but  his  bow  had 
no  sooner  touched  the  strings,  than  the  very  spirit  of 
music  seemed  to  take  possession  of  him,  and  he  played 
with  a  fervor  and  power  that  first  astonished,  and 
then  electrified  the  audience.  The  applause  was  an 
absolute  ovation.  He  was  then  but  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  but  that  impromptu  performance  brought  him 
at  once  fame  and  fortune.  He  then  made  a  tour  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  being  everywhere  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  Malibran  her- 
self embracing  him  on  the  stage  in  Naples.  Prom 
Italy  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  appeared  sever- 
al times  at  the  Grand  Opera,  and  then  played  in 
Lyons  and  other  cities  in  France;  returning  to  Paris 
in  1836,  he  married  the  granddaughter  of  Madame 
Villeminot,  who  had  so  greatly  befriended  him  in  his 
dire  distress  during  his  first  visit  there,  in  1832.  Then 
followed  a  tour  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  an 
extended  one  through  Belgium,  Holland,  Russia  and 
Germany,  he  being  everywhere  received  with  the 
utmost  enthusiasm,  his  journey  resembling  a  trium- 
phal progress.  He  was  compared  to  Paganini,  and 
by  some  was  said  to  excel  him  in  originality,  but 
this  we  think  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  best  musical 
critics.  After  a  season  of  retirement,  which  he 
spent  in  Norway  and  in  a  pleasure  tour  through 
Europe,  he  came  in  1843  to  the  United  States,  visit- 
ing the  principal  cities,  and  also  Canada  and  the 
West  Indies,  everywhere  meeting  with  the  most  flat- 
tering receptions.  In  1845  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
the  succeeding  five  years  were  passed  in  professional 
tours  through  nearly  every  part  of  Europe,  by  which 
he  amassed  so  considerable  a  fortune  that  he  thought 
of  retiring  permanently  from  the  concert  stage.  In 
1848  he  established  his  home  in  his  native  town  in 
Norwav,  and  tliere  built  a  theatre,  and  formed  plans 
for  aiding  his  countrymen  to  emigrate  to  America. 
About  this  time  his  wife  died,  and  soon  afterward  he 
returned  to  this  country  (in  1852)  to  put  in  operation 
the  colonization  scheme  he  had  projected.  He 
bought  120,000  acres  of  land  in  Potter  county,  Pa., 
and  attempted  to  found  there  a  Norwegian  colony. 
As  a  home  for  himself,  he  designed  and  partially 
erected  on  the  summit  of  a  commanding  elevation  a 
lordly  castle,  having  an  extensive  view,  and  looking 
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down  upon  the  cottages  of  his  countrymen  which 
clustered  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Before  the 
castle  was  completed  the  colonists  became  discon- 
tented, and  moreover  it  was  discovered  that  the  title 
to  his  120,000  acres  was  worthless.  He  had  been 
defrauded,  but  like  an  honest  man  he  at  once  gave 
up  everything  to  his  creditors,  and  betook  himself 
again  to  his  violin  to  repair  his  broken  fortunes. 
Nothing  now  remains  of  his  grand  scheme  but  a 
scattered  collection  of  cottages,  called  Oleana,  and 
the  unfinished  castle  that  looks  down  upon  them, 
and  is  known  as  "  Ole  Bull's  Folly."  He  returned 
to  his  home  in  Korway  in  1858,  and  for  a  time  man- 
aged the  theatre  he  had  inaugurated  at  Bergen,  and 
also  a  national  conservatory  of  music,  which  he  at- 
tempted to  establish  at  Christiania,  and  then,  during 
some  four  years  he  made  successful  concert  tours 
among  the  principal  European  cities,  by  means  of 
which  he  repaired  his  broken  fortunes.  He  returned 
to  this  country  in  1867,  and  in  a  professional  visit  to 
the  "West,  in  1869,  met,  at  Madison,  Wis.,  Sara  0. 
Thorpe,  whom  he  married  in  the  following  year  and 
took  to  Norway.  After  that  time  his  winters  were 
mostly  spent  in  this  country,  and  his  summers  in 
Norway,  he  giving  only  occasional  concerts  in  both 
countries.  He  died  at  his  summer  home  in  Norway, 
Aug.  18,  1880. 

WABBEIT,  Israel  Perkins,  author  and  clergy- 
man, was  born  at  New  Bethany,  Conn.,  April  8, 
1814,  a  descendant  of  Richard  Warren,  one  of  the 
Mayflower  Pilgrims.  He  was  graduated  at  Tale 
College  in  1838,  and  then  became  principal  of  the 
academy  at  Cromwell,  Conn.,  serving  in  that  posi- 
tion until  1839.  He  then  studied  at  Yale  Theological 
'  Seminary,  becoming  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Granby,  Conn.,  in  1842.  Four  years  after- 
ward he  was  stationed  at  Mount  Carmel,  Conn.,  and 
then  at  Plymouth,  Conn.  (1851).  In  1859  Warren 
was  appointed  secretary  and  editor  of  the  American 
Tract  Society  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  in  1870  became 
editor  and  book  publisher  there.  Subsequently  he 
removed  to  Portland,  Me.,  and  in  1875  acquired  the 
"Christian  Mirror," which  journal  he  edited  from 
that  time  until  his  death.  A  prolific  writer  on 
theological,  historical  and  other  topics,  he  pub- 
lished, besides  many  tracts  and  pamphlets:  "The 
Seaman's  Cause"  (1858);  "The  Sisters:  A  Memo- 
rial of  Elizabeth  H.,  Abbie  A.,  and  Sarah  F.  Dicker- 
man"  (1859);  "  Sadduceeism:  A  Refutation  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Annihilation  of  the  Wicked"  (1860); 
"The  Cross-Bearer:  A  "Vision"  (1861);  "The 
Picture  Lesson-Book, "designed  for  the  use  of  the 
refugee  slaves  in  camp  (1861);  "A  Chapter  from 
the  Book  of  Nature  "  (1863);  "The  Christian  Ar- 
mor" (1864);  "The  Cup-Bearer"  (1865);  "The 
Sabbath  at  Home:  An  Illustrated  Religious  Magazine 
for  the  Family"  (3  vols.,  1867-69);  "The  New 
Testament,"  with  Notes,  Etc."  ("Vol.  I.,  1868); 
"Jerusalem,  Ancient  and  Modern"  (1873); 
"The  Three  Judges:  Story  of  the  Men  Who  Be- 
headed Their  King"  (1873);  "Chauncey  Judd;  or, 
the  Stolen  Boy  of  the  Revolution"  (1874);  "The 
Parousia,  a  Critical  Study  of  the  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Christ's  Second  Coming  (1879;  2d  ed.,  1884); 
"  Our  Father's  Book;  or,  the  Divine  Authority  and 
Origin  of  the  Bible"  (1885);  "The  Book  of  Reve- 
lation: A  Study  "(1886);  and  "The  Stanley  Fam- 
ilies in  America "  (1887).  Israel  Perkins  Warren 
died  in  Portland,  Me.,  Oct.  9, 1892. 

SPOONEK,  Paul,  jurist,  was  born  at  Dart- 
mouth, Mass.,  March  20,  1746,  youngest  child  of 
Daniel  and  Elizabeth  (Ruggles)  Spooner.  He  studied 
medicine  in  Petersham,  Mass.,  and  removed  to  Hert- 
ford (afterward  Hartland),  Vt.,  where  he  practiced 
his  profession.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  "Westmin- 
ster conventions  of  Oct.  19,  1774,  and  Feb.  7,  1775, 
and  also  to  the  Cumberland  county  congress  in  June, 


1775.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Vermont  coun- 
cil of  safety  in  1777;  was  a  member  of  the  council 
in  1778-82,  and  was  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state 
in  1782-87.  He  was  agent  of  Vermont  to  congress 
in  1780  and  1782,  and  served  as  judge  of  the  su- 
perior court  in  1779-82,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
supreme  court,  of  which  he  was  chief-justice  in 
1784^85.  He  was  mamed,  in  1769,  to  Asenath, 
da\ighter  of  Amasa  Wright,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children,  one  of  whom,  Paul  Spooner,  was  the  first 
representative  of  Hardwick.  He  was  married,  sec- 
ond, to  Mrs.  Ann  (Cogswell)  Post.  Judge  Spooner 
died  at  Hartland,  Vt.,  Sept.  4,  1789. 

BED'WA'y,  Jacques  "Wardlaw,  geographer 
and  author,  was  born  near  Murfreesboro,  Tenn. ,  May 
6,  1849,  son  of  John  W.  and  Alexandrina  (Ward- 
law)  Redway.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  place  under  private  tutors.  He  began  the 
study  of  medicine  just  after  the  close  of  the  civil 
war,  but,  leaving  the  course  unfinished,  went  to  the 
Pacific  coast  in  1886,  where  for  eleven  years  he  was 
scout,  prospector  and  mining  engineer,  and  during 
this  time  laid  the  foundation  of  his  knowledge  of 
geographic  science.  Subsequently  he  carried  on 
postgraduate  studies  at  the  University  of  California, 
where  he  was  temporarily  an  instructor.  In  1883- 
84  he  traveled  in  Europe,  Mexico,  South  America 
and  other  parts  of  the  world  in  search  of  informa- 
tion. In  1885  he  returned  from 
his  travels  and  settled  down  to 
literary  pursuits,  making  his 
home  at  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
He  is  a  contributor  to  the  leading 
cyclopaedias,  and  has  produced 
many  papers  published  by  the 
various  scientific  societies,  among 
them:  "The  Physiographic  As- 
pects of  the  Mississippi  River"; 
"The  Causes  of  the  Treeless  Con- 
dition of  the  Plains";  "The  Ori- 
gin of  Salton  Lake,"  and  "The 
First  Landfall  of  Columbus,"  all 
of  which  have  been  translated 
into  several  languages  and  are 
considered  authoritative.  ' '  The 
New  Basis  of  Geography  "  (1900) 
and  an  edition  of  Sir  John  Man- 
deville's  Travels  (the  World's 
Best  Book  series)  are  his  prin- 
cipal popular  books.  Most  of  his  publications,  how- 
ever, are  educational,  and  include  the  geographic 
text-books  used  in  public  schools  and  colleges. 
These  mark  an  important  epoch  in  educational  work, 
and  Mr.  Redway  divides  with  Prof.  Alexis  E.  Frye 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  to  show  that,  from 
the  standpoint  of  education,  geography  is  correlated 
to  life  and  its  history  and  industries.  Chiefly  through 
Mr.  Redway's effortsas a  writer  and  public  lecturer, 
geography  teaching  has  been  placed  in  the  plane  of  a 
profession,  and  geographic  science  itself  is  taking  its 
proper  place  as  the  key  to  history  and  economics.  Mr. 
Redway  was  married  to  Lilian  Burnham  Von  Ebert, 
an  American  resident  of  Dresden. 

"WILLETT,  Francis,  jurist,  was  born  at  Boston 
Neck,  North  Kingstown,  R.  I.,  in  1693,  son  of  An- 
drew and  Mary  (Brown)  Willett,  and  grandson  of 
Thomas  Willett,  who  emigrated  to  Plymouth, 
Mass.,  in  1639,  and  who  accompanied  Col.  Nichols 
as  a  counsellor  in  his  attack  upon  Manhattan  in 
1664,  being  appointed  by  the  latter  first  mayor  of  that 
place.  The  grandson  was  educated  as  a  merchant, 
but  inheriting  large  estates  did  not  engage  in  com- 
mercial pursuits.  He  served  as  chief -justice  of  the 
supreme  court  from  1755  to  1756.  It  was  on  his 
farm  that  the  regicide,  Whalley,  resided  for  a  time. 
Judge  Willett  died  at  Boston  Neck,  Feb.  6,  1776. 
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FIELD,  David  Dudley,  clergyman  and  author, 
was  born  at  East  Guilford,  now  Madison,  Conn., 
May  20,  1781,  son  of  Capt.  Timothy  and  Anna 
(Dudley)  Field,  grandson  of  David  Field,  great- 
grandson  of  Ebenezer  Field,  and  great-great-grand- 
son of  Zachariah  Field,  who  came  from  England 
and  settled  in  Plymouth  colony  in  1631.  His  father 
was  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  war.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  18&3,  studied  for  the 
ministry,  and  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  a  church 
at  Haddam,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  for  thirteen 
years,  1804-18.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Stockbridge,  Conn.,  until  1837, 
when  he  returned  to  Haddam,  and  in  1851  retired 
from  the  ministry.  He  resided  in  Stockbridge  until 
his  death.  Mr.  Field  was  early  noted  for  his  learn- 
ing on  antiquarian  subjects,  and  gave  much  of  his 
time  to  historical  research.  He  was  for  some  time 
president  of  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society  and 
corresponding  member  of  the  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania  Historical  societies.  He  was  married 
to  Submit,  daughter  of  Capt.  Noah  Dickinson,  who 
bore  him  seven  sons  and  three  daughters.  Six  of 
the  sons  grew  to  manhood,  and  were  known  as  suc- 
cessful men,  four  of  them  attaining  eminence — viz. : 
David  Dudley,  lawyer  and  author;  Stephen  Johnson, 
judge  of  the  supreme  court;  Cyrus  W.,  originator 
and  promoter  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  and  Henry  Mar- 
tyn,  editor,  journalist  and  author.  Dr.  Field  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Williams  College  in 
1857.  He  published:  "  History  of  Berkshire  County" 
(1829);  "History  of  Middlesex  County"  (1837); 
"  History  of  Pittsfield "  (1844) ;  "Genealogy  of  the 
Brainerd  Family"  (1857);  "Historical  Address 
Delivered  at  Middletown,"  and  many  sermons.  He 
died  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  April  15,  1867. 

FIELD,  David  Dudley,  jurist  and  author,  was 
born  at  Haddam,  Conn.,  Feb.  13,  1805,  eldest  son 
of  David  Dudley  and  Submit  (Dickinson)  Field. 
He  was  graduated  at  Williams  College,  Williams- 
town,  Mass.,  in  the  class  of  1825;  studied  law  In 
Albany  and  New  York  city,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1828,  and  soon  after  became  a  junior  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Henr^  &  Robert  Sedgwick,  with  whom 
he  had  pursued  his  studies.  He  entered  upon  an 
active  practice  of  his  profession,  and  at  an  early 
age  in  his  legal  career  began  to  attain  prominence. 
He  had  been  in  practice  but 
eleven  years, when,  in  1839,  he 
wrote  a  ' '  Letter  on  the  Reform 
of  the  Judiciary  System,"  and 
afterward  presenting  himself 
before  a  committee  of  the  leg- 
islature, gave  more  extended 
views  on  the  subject.  In  1841, 
he  prepared  and  gained  the  in- 
troduction before  the  legisla- 
ture of  three  bills  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  no  decisive  action  was 
taken  on  them.  Five  years 
later,  he  published  in  pamph- 
let form  "The  Reorganization 
of  the  Judiciary,"  which  was 
veiy  widely  distributed.  The 
'  influence  of  his  work  was  felt 
by  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion which  met  in  1846,  and  it 
recommended  a  " General  Code,"  and  a  "Reform  of 
the  Practice  "  such  as  he  suggested.  In  1847  he  pub- 
lished "  What  Shall  be  done  with  the  Practice  of  the 
Courts  ?  Shall  it  be  Wholly  Reformed  ?  Questions 
Addressed  to  Lawyers."  This  paper  i-esulted  in  his 
appointment  as  a  commissioner  to  reform  the  prac- 
tice in  the  state,  and  he  immediately  entered  upon 
the  preparation  of  the  code  of  procedure.  The  first 
instalment  of  his  work  was  presented  to  the  legisla- 
ture in  February,  1848,  and  was  made  law  in  less  than 


two  months.  Four  subsequent  sections  followed 
at  intervals,  until  in  January,  1850,  the  completed 
"Codes  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Procedure"  were 
submitted  to  the  legislature.  The  design  of  Mr. 
Field  was  to  obliterate  in  the  system  of  civil  proced- 
ure the  distinction  between  existing  forms  of  action, 
as  well  as  between  legal  and  equitable  suits,  so  that 
all  the  rights  of  the  contending  parties  in  relation  to 
the  matter  in  litigation  might  be  determined  in  one 
action,  instead  of  being  divided  up  into  different  suits 
with  consequent  delays  and  annoyances.  His  system 
of  laws,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  procedure,  as  well 
as  in  the  settlement  of  political  questions  where  the 
judiciary  were  invoked,  met  with  such  general  ap- 
proval, that  one  after  another  of  the  states  adopted 
tliem,  until  the  "  New  York  Code, "  as  originated  and 
prepared  by  David  Dudley  Field,  became  the  recog- 
nized law,  with  necessary  local  changes,  of  twenty- 
three  states  and  territories  in  the  Union.  It  also  be- 
came the  basis  of  the  legal  reform  established  by  a 
new  judicature  act  in  England,  and  was  adopted  by 
several  of  the  English  colonies,  including  India.  For 
some  years  following  the  enactment  of  the  "  Code" 
as  formulated  by  him,  he  continued  his  publications 
on  legal  questions,  prominent  among  which  were  the 
"Law  Reform  Tracts."  Many  of  the  bills  presented 
to  the  legislature  were  drafted  by  him,  all  bearing 
toward  the  successful  reception  of  his  ideas  of  what 
the  law  of  the  state  should  be.  In  1857  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  state  of  New  York  as  the  head  of  a 
commission  to  codify  the  whole  body  of  the  law,  by 
preparing  a  political  code,  a  penal  code,  and  a  civil 
code.  It  was  designed  to  supersede  all  previous  le- 
gal enactments,  as  well  as  the  unwritten  or  common 
law.  To  this  work  of  preparing  the  ' '  Code  "  for 
New  York,  he  devoted  twenty-five  years  of  thought 
and  energy,  but  he  covered  the  entire  province  of 
American  law,  and  presented  to  the  people  in  com- 
pact form  the  whole  law  by  which  they  were  gov- 
erned. In  1866  he  presented  to  the  British  associa- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  social  science,  at  its  meeting 
in  Manchester,  England,  a  proposal  for  a  general 
revision  of  the  law  of  nations.  Through  his  in- 
strumentality a  committee  was  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  the  most  eminent  jurists,  of  different  nations, 
who  were  authorized  to  prepare  the  outlines  of  an 
international  code  to  be  made  as  complete  as  possible, 
and  then  presented  to  the  attention  of  the  different 
governments  in  order  for  adoption  as  the  recognized 
law  of  nations.  Inasmuch  as  the  members  of  the 
committee  were  of  different  nationalities  and  lived  in 
different  countries,  it  was  a  hopeless  task  for  them  to 
meet  in  concert.  Fully  realizing  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation,  Mr.  Field  assumed  the  entire  responsi- 
bility himself.  He  went  into  the  work  alone,  and 
prepared  it  according  to  his  own  views  of  what  it 
should  be.  In  1873,'  after  seven  years  of  constant 
labor,  he  presented  to  the  Social  science  congress  a 
complete  international  code,  although  he  styled  it 
"  Draft  Outlines  of  an  International  Code."  It  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  all  the  'eminent  jurists  in 
the  civilized  world,  and  was  translated  into  French 
and  Italian.  An  international  interest  was  awak- 
ened which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  an  associa- 
tion for  the  reform  and  codification  of  the  laws  of 
nations.  A  principal  feature  of  the  work  sought 
for  the  substitution  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement 
of  disputes  between  different  countries,  instead  of 
having  resource  to  war.  The  membership  of  the  as- 
sociation includes  jurists,  economists,  legislators, 
politicians  and  philanthropists.  Mr.  Field  was  natur- 
ally elected  the  first  president  of  the  organization.  It 
was  said  of  him  by  an  eminent  chancellor  of  England, 
"Mr.  David  Dudley  Field,  of  New  York,  has  done 
more  for  the  reform  of  laws  than  any  other  man  liv- 
ing." Notwithstanding  the  time  devoted  to  his  legal 
work  and  the  preparation  of  new  codes  of  both  state 
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and  international  scope  ;  he  exerted  an  important 
influence  in  politics.  He  voted  with  the  Democratic 
party  until  1856,  when  he  supported  John  C.  Fre- 
mont for  president,  being  persistently  opposed  to  the 
pro-slavery  attitude  of  his  party.  He  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  convention  which  nominated  Lin- 
coln as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  was  a 
delegate  to  the  "peace  congress"  of  1861.  During 
the  civil  war  the  administration  found  a  stanch  ad- 
herent in  Mr.  Field,  and  he  was  active  with  voice, 
pen  and  purse  in  aid  of  the  Federal  cause.  In  1876 
for  a  period  of  eight  weeks  he  filled  the  unexpired 
term  in  congress  of  Smith  Ely,  who  had  been  made 
mayor  of  New  York  city.  He  then  acted  with  the 
Democratic  party,  and  was  one  of  the  advocates  on 
that  side  in  the  dispute  over  the  Tilden-Hayes  elec- 
tion. In  1887  he  published  "The  Electoral  Votes 
of  1876  :  "Who  Should  Count  Them,  What  Should 
be  Counted  and  the  Remedy  for  a  Wrong  Count." 
He  was  the  author  also  of  "Sketches  Over  the 
Sea  "  in  the ' '  Democratic  Review  "  (1836);  "  Centen- 
nial Address,  with  Historical  Sketches  of  Middletown 
and  Its  Parishes,  Etc."  (1853),  and  "Speeches, 
Arguments  and  Miscellaneous  Papers  "  (3  vols. ,  1884). 
Mr.  Field  was  married  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Oct. 
26,  1829,  to  Jane  Lucinda,  daughter  of  John  Hop- 
kins. She  bore  him  three  children:  Dudley  (1830- 
80),  who  was  his  father's  law  partner  ;  Jeanie  L., 
who  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Anthony  Musgrave, 
governor  of  British  Columbia,  and  Isabella,  who 
died  in  infancy.  Mrs.  Field  died  in  1836.  On 
Sept.  2,  1841,  Mr.  Field  was  married  (2d)  to  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Davidson,  who  died  in  1864.  He  was  married 
(3d),  June  9,  1866,  to  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Carr,  who  died  in 
1876.  In  1894  Mr.  Field  visited  Italy,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  marked  attention,  especially  in  Rome 
and  Florence.  He  died  in  New  York  city,  April  13, 
1894,  three  days  after  his  return. 

SEYBEBT,  Adam,  scientist,  legislator  and 
author,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  16, 1773. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  studied  medicine,  and  was  graduated  in 
1893,  receiving  the  degree  of  M.D.  for  a  dissertation 
on  "  Putrefaction  of  the  Blood."  He  then  pursued 
his  scientific  studies  at  the  universities  of  London, 
Edinburgh,  G6ttingen,  and  at  the  ficole  des  Mines, 
in  Paris,  giving  his  special  attention  to  chemistry 
and  mineraloCT'.  On  returning  to  the  United  States 
he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he,  in  1805,  was 
engaged  by  the  elder  Silliman  to  name  the  speci- 
mens of  the  Yale  collection  of  minerals,  and  himself 
began  making  a  collection.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  national  congress  from  Nov.  27,  1809,  to  March 
2,  1815,  and  afterwards  again  from  Dec.  1,  1817,  to 
Dec.  3,  1819,  being  elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
In  1897  he  was  elected  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  to  whose  "Transactions"  for 
that  year  he  contributed  papers  on  ' '  Experiments  and 
Observations  on  Land  aad  Sea  Air,"  and  on  "The 
Atmosphere  of  Marshes."  He  also  published  "  Sta- 
tistical Annals  of  the  United  States  From  1789-1818" 
(1818).  He  traveled  in  Europe,  1819-31,  and  again 
in  1834,  when  he  settled  in  Paris,  France.  He  died 
there.  May  3, 1835,  bequeathing  $1,000  for  educat- 
ing the  deaf  and  dumb  and  $500  for  the  Orphan 
Asylum,  in  Philadelphia. 

STATION,  John  William,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Washington  county,  Ky.,  Dec.  24,  1830,  son  of 
Robert  Q.  and  Harriett  (Pirtle)  Stayton,  both  natives 
of  Kentucky.  He  was  orphaned  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  was  brought  up  by  an  uncle,  who  was  not 
in  favor  of  the  youth's  obtaining  an  education.  He 
thereupon  entered  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  while 
serving  his  apprenticeship  pursued  at  night  a  course 
of  private  study  and  reading.  He  also  studied  law 
in  this  way,  and  was  enabled  to  enter  the  University 
of  Louisville,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1856,  with 


the  degree  of  LL.B.  He  was  shortly  afterwards 
married  to  Jennie  Weldon,  of  Kentucky,  and  in  Oc- 
tober of  the  same  year  removed  to  La  Grange,  Tex. 
In  1858  he  was  elected  district-attorney  of  the  18th 
judicial  district,  and  was  re-elected  in  1860.  He 
served  in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  civil  war, 
and  in  1866  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
paitnership  with  Samuel  C.  Lackey.  In  November, 
1881,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Roberts  an  associate 
justice  -of  the  supreme  court  of  Texas,  to  take  the 
place  of  Judge  Moore,  resigned,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  elected  by  the  people  to  the  same  position. 
In  1888  he, was  appointed  by  Gov.  Ross  to  be  chief- 
justice  upon  the  resignation  of  Judge  Willie.  In 
that  year  he  was  nominated  for  the  same  position  at 
the  Democratic  convention,  and  was  elected  in  No- 
vember following  for  a  term  of  six  years.  Judge 
Stayton's  career  upon  the  bench  has  been  full  of 
efficiency  and  faithful  service.  His  opinions  bear 
the  marks  of  indefatigable  research,  a  conscientious 
and  unswerving  pursuit  of  law  and  justice,  and  are 
always  well  supported  by  reason,  statute  and  prece- 
dent. 

BRANCH,  Alpheus,  merchant  and  banker, 
was  born  in  Halifax  county,  N.  C,  May  7, 1843,  son 
of  S.  W.  Branch,  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  North  Carolina,  but 
left  to  volunteer  for  the  civil  war,  throughout  which 
he  served  in  the  Scotland  Neck  cavalry.  After 
several  years  devoted  to  farm- 
ing he  established  at  Wilson, 
N.  C,  in  1872,  the  mercantile 
house  of  Branch  &  Co.,  which 
later  became  Branch,  Roberts 
&  Co.,  composed  of  Alpheus  P. 
Branch  and  James  R.  Roberts, 
his  son  and  son-in-law.  Mr. 
Branch  was  also  the  senior  and 
principal  partner  in  the  mer- 
cantile firm  of  Branch,  Up- 
church  &  Co.,  at  Spring  Hope, 
Nash  CO.,  N.  C.  Perhaps  his 
most  successful  act  was  the 
impetus  he  gave  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Wilson  cotton 
mills  in  1883,  of  which  mills, 
since  their  organization,  he 
was  the  president  and  prin- 
cipal owner.  In  1888  he  established  the  bank- 
ing house  of  Branch  &  Co.,  of  which  he  was  the 
sole  owner  until  his  death.  He  was  married  to 
Nannie,  daughter  of  Gen.  Joshua  Barnes,  an  exten- 
sive  farmer  of  Wilson  county,  who  rendered  the 
state  valuable  services  as  legislator,  planter  and  poli- 
tician.    He  died  at  Wilson,  Jan.  3,  1893. 

POPHAM,  William,  soldier  and  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Bandon,  county  Cork,  Ireland,  Sept.  19, 
1752,  son  of  William  and  Patience  (Millet)  Popham, 
and  a  descendant  on  his  paternal  side  of  an  old  Eng- 
lish family.  He  was  brought  to  this  country  at  the 
age  of  nine,  and  spent  his  youth  at  Newark,  Del. 
He  was  originally  educated  for  the  ministry,  but 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war  he  ac- 
cepted a  commission  in  the  army  and  raised  a  com- 
pany in  defence  of  his  country.  He  was  at  the 
battle  of  Long  Island,  in  December,  1776,  where  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  capturing  the 
famous  Capt.  Ragg,  with  eighteen  more  of  the 
enemy.  He  was  then  promoted  captain  in  the  army, 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  on  AprQ 
8,  1777,  was  appointed  aid-de-camp  to  Gen.  James 
Clinton.  From  1777-79  he  served  with  Gen.  Sulli- 
van's expedition  against  the  western  Indians,  be- 
came in  the  latter  year  aid-de-camp  to  Baron 
Steuben,  and  was  retired  major  on  Jan.  1,  1788. 
After  the  war  he  studied  law  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
subsequently  practiced  in  New  York  city.     In  1787 
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lie  purchased  a  farm  in  the  manor  of  Scarsdale, 
Westchester  ,co.,  N.  Y.,  and  while  residing  there 
held  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  court  of  exchequer 
until  it  was  abolished.  In  1836,  the  year  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  he  again  took  up  his  residence  in 
New  York.  He  was  president  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Cincinnati,  and  as  the  oldest  mem- 
ber president-general  of  the  General  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati  of  the  United  States,  which  office  he  filled 
from  1844  until  his  death.  He  was  married  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Hon.  Richard  Morris,  chief  justice  of 
New  York,  and  he  died  in  New  York  city,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1849. 

GARFIELD,  James  Abram,  twentieth  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  (1881),  was  born  at  Orange, 
Cuyahoga  co.,  O.,  Nov.  19,  1831,  youngest  child  of 
Abram  and  Eliza  (Ballou)  Garfield,  and  descendant 
of  Edward  Garfield,  or  Gearfield,  who  is  believed 
to  have  come  to  Massachusetts  with  Winthrop's 
company  in  1630.  His  son,  Benjamin,  was  captain 
of  militia,  a  representative  to  the  general  court  nine 
times,  a  selectman  for  twenty  years,  and  town 
clerk  for  twelve.  The  line  runs  through  Benja- 
min's son,  Thomas,  his  son,  Solomon,  and  his  son, 
Thomas,  who  was  the  lather  of  Abram  Garfield. 
The  last  named  was  married  at  Worcester,  Feb.  3, 
1821,  to  the  daughter  of  James  'and  Mehitabel 
(Ingalls)  Ballou  and  a  descendant  of  Maturin  Bal- 
lou, an  Englishman  of  French 
descent,  who  became  a  resident 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  1646. 
Abram  Garfield  removed  to  New- 
burg,  Cuyahoga,  co.,  O.,  on  the 
Western  Reserve,  or  "the  wilder- 
ness,"as  it  was  also  called,  where 
he  built  a  log  cabin  and  cleared 
land  for  a  farm.  In  1826  he 
took  a  contract  to  constract  three 
miles  of  the  Ohio  canal,  for  that 
purpose  removing  to  New  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  remained  three 
years.  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
spent  on  his  farm  in  Cuyahoga 
county,  and  on  his  death-bed,  in 
1833,  he  said  to  his  wife:  "I 
have  planted  four  saplings  in 
these  woods ;  I  leave  them  to 
your  care ";  and  to  keep  the 
family  together  was  now  her  principal  concern. 
Thomas,  the  elder  son,  became  the  main  sup- 
port of  his  mother,  and  did  not  marry  until 
James  had  finished  his  education.  If  the  Garfields' 
lot  was  a  state  of  poverty  for  a  time,  it  was  the 
poverty  of  the  frontier  in  which  all  shared.  At  the 
age  of  four  James  A.  Garfield  began  to  attend  a  dis- 
trict school  near  his  home.  As  he  grew  older  he 
read  and  reread  every  book  that  came  in  his  way, 
including  a  collection  of  sea  tales  which  inspired 
him  with  a  strong  desire  to  be  a  sailor,  and  he 
became  especially  familiar  with  the  Bible.  He 
earned  his  first  wages  by  working  on  other  farms 
when  not  busy  at  home.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
went  to  Cleveland  and  was  engaged  by  a  cousin, 
Amos  Letcher,  who  had  charge  of  a  canal  boat,  to 
drive  horses  on  the  tow-path.  The  boat  plied  be- 
tween Gov.  Tod's  coal  mines  at  Brierhill  and 
Cleveland,  and  the  wages  were  ten  dollars  a  month 
and  board.  Promotion  to  the  position  of  steersman 
followed;  but  exposure  brought  on  an  illness  and 
his  earnings  went  for  medicines  and  medical  at- 
tendance. Having  been  persuaded  by  his  mother 
to  resume  his  studies,  he  entered  Grange  Academy 
at  Chester  in  1849,  where,  during  vacations,  he 
taught  school,  worked  at  carpentering  or  at  har- 
vesting, and  by  the  strictest  economy  (at  one  time 
living  on  thirty-one  cents  a  week)  paid  his  way 
through    college.      While    at    Chester  he  made  a 


public  profession  of  religion,  was  baptized  by  immer- 
sion, in  March,  1850,  and  was  received  into  the  Dis- 
ciples church,  of  which  his  parents  had  been  mem- 
bers ever  since  their  marriage.  In  August,  1851, 
he  entered  Hiram  (O.)  Eclectic  Institute  (now 
Hiram  College)  and  made  rapid  progress  intellectu- 
ally. By  giving  instruction  in  the  English  depart- 
ment and  subsequently  in  the  classical,  Garfield 
paid  his  expenses  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  had 
saved  $350  with  which  to  complete  his  education. 
He  entered  the  junior  class  of  Williams  College  in 
the  fall  of  1854.  Tlie  tall  and  awkward  Ohioan 
was  not  long  in  winning  the  friendship  of  class- 
mates and  instructors  by  his  manliness,  earnestness 
and  geniality.  He  was  a  leader  in  athletic  sports; 
was  not  less  active  in  prayer-meetings  and  debates; 
was  president  of  the  Phllologian  Society  in  his 
senior  year  and  was  an  editor  of  the  ' '  Williams 
Quarterly."  He  took  particular  interest  in  meta- 
physical and  philosophical  studies,  while  giving 
much  time  to  general  literature,  and  he  even  tried 
his  hand  at  verse  writing,  one  of  his  effusions  being 
a  satire  on  the  Know-Nothing  party.  His  relations 
with  Pres.  Hopkins  were  almost  filial;  and  when, 
in  1872,  that  great  scholar  was  about  to  resign,  he 
remarked  to  his  former  pupil:  "  I  have  reserved  for 
the  concluding  and  final  act  of  my  official  life  the 
conferring  upon  you  of  the  degree  of  LL.D."  In 
the  winter  of  1855  Garfield  tauglit  a  class  in  writing 
in  the  academy  at  North  Pownal,  Vt.,  and  it  is  an 
Interesting  fact  that  his  successor  in  the  presidency, 
Chester  A.  Arthur,  was  at  one  time  principal  of  this 
institution.  During  his  second  winter  vacation  he 
visited  Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  was  offered  a  position  in 
one  of  the  schools  at  a  salary  much  greater  tlian  he 
could  hope  to  earn  after  graduation  in  Ohio;  but  he 
refused  this  proposition,  desiring  to  continue  his 
college  education.  He  was  graduated  at  Williams 
College  in  1856,  delivering  a  metaphysical  oration 
on  "Matter  and  Spirit."  Returning  to  Ohio,  he 
took  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Hiram  Insti- 
tute, and  the  next  year,  though  only  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  became  principal  of  the  institution, 
which  gained  remarkably  in  prestige  and  patronage 
under  him.  He  had  the  natural  gift  of  teaching — 
the  faculty  of  making  a  diversion  of  study  and  de- 
veloping the  thinking  powers  of  the  student.  His 
family  was  always  a  school.  It  is  related  that  after 
breakfast  he  used  to  spell  from  a  dictionary  of 
words  frequently  mispronounced,  and  then  ask  his 
children  in  turn  what  the  correct  pronunciation 
should  be.  At  another  time  he  read  the  definitions 
of  words,  while  the  family  endeavored  to  hit  upon 
the  exact  word  defined,  an  exercise  which  greatly 
delighted  the  children.  When  they  came  near  the 
right  word  the  father  would  say  "Now  you  are 
getting  warm, "  and  when  they  were  wide  of  the  mark 
he  would  say  "Cold"  or  "Very  cold."  While 
teaching  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Williamson 
&  Riddle,  at  Cleveland,  and  frOra  time  to  time  he 
preached  with  acceptance,  though  unordained,  in  the 
pulpits  of  churches  of  the  Disciples  denomination. 
This  experience  as  an  exhorter  enabled  him  to  do 
effective  work  along  the  same  line  when  in  the 
army,  where  he  gained  the  name  of  the  "preacher 
soldier."  Furthermore,  he  acquired  reputation  as  a 
political  speaker,  and  as  one  who  took  a  bold  stand 
in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  1856  Gar- 
field cast  his  first  vote  for  a  presidential  candidate, 
Fremont  being  his  choice.  On  Nov.  11,  1858, 
he  was  married  at  Hudson,  0.,  toLucretia  Rudolph, 
who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils  at  Hiram  prior  to 
1854.  In  1859  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Columbus  by  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  and  re- 
signed the  principalship  of  Hiram  Institute,  but  he 
had  no  sooner  begun  practice  than  he  was  elected  to 
the  state  senate  by  the  anti-slavery  voters  of  Portage 
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and  Summit  counties.     While  serving  in  that  body- 
he  made  educatioa,  finance  and  the  militia  system 
of  the  state  subjects  of  special  investigation  and  re- 
port.    As  the  civil  war  drew  near  his  patriotism  in- 
creased in  intensity.     In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  said: 
"I  regard  my  life  as  given  to  my  country  and  I  am 
only  anxious  to  make  as  much  of  it  as  possible  be- 
fore the  mortgage  on  it  is  foreclosed."    "When  the 
war  began  Gov.  Dennison  commisioned  him  to  pro- 
ceed to  Springfield,  111.,  and  procure  5,000  stands  of 
arms,  Ohio  not  having  enough  to  supply  her  volun- 
teers.   These  be  saw  delivered  in  Columbus,  and 
then  went  to  Cleveland  to  assist  in  enlisting  men. 
On  Aug.  14,  1861,  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  42d  regiment,  which  included  many 
of  his  pupils  and  associates,  and  after  drilling  it 
and  completing  its  organization  became  its  colonel. 
In  December  he  reported  for  duty  to  Gen.  Buell  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  wlio  put  him  in  command  of  the 
17th  brigade  with   orders  to  drive  the  Confederate 
troops  under  Gen.    Humphrey  Marshall  from  the 
valley  of  the  Big  Sandy  river  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state.     The  latter,  while  retreating  with  5,000 
men    and    twelve  cannon,   Jan.  10,  1863,   was  at- 
tacked at  Middle  Creek,    Ky.,   by  Garfield    with 
1,100  men  and  no  artillery,  and  after  a  five  hours' 
fl§ht,  in  which  the  Federals  held  the  ground  until 
reinforced,   was  defeated.     The  Confederate    loss 
was  forty  killed  and  many  wounded  and  the  Fed- 
eral loss  was  two  killed  and  twenty-five  wounded. 
Garfield  was  now  promoted   to  brigadier-general, 
his  commission  dating  from  the  battle  of  Middle 
Creek,  was  assigned  to  the  20th  brigade  at  Columbia, 
Tenn.,  and  joined  Gen.  Grant,   who    was    facing 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston  at  Pittsfleld.     He  reached 
the  battlefield  of  Shiloh  on  the  second  day  of  the 
battle,  aided  in  the  final  repulse  of  the  enemy,  and 
next  day,  with  Gen.  Sheridan,  attacked  the  enemy's 
rear  guard.     He  was  engaged  in  the  operations  in 
front  of  Corinth  ;  in  June,  1863,  rebuilt  the  bridges 
on  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad,  and  re- 
paired the  fortifications  of  Huntsville.     In  July  he 
returned  to  Hiram  on  leave  of  absence,  and  for  two 
mouths  was  ill  with  malarial  fever.     Having  re- 
covered, he  was    called  to  Washington  and  served 
on  courts-martial,  including  that  which  tried  Gen. 
Fitz-John  Porter.   In  February,  1863,  Gen.  Garfield 
joined  the   army  of  the  Cumberland  under    Gen. 
Rosecrans  in  Tennessee,  was  made  chief  of  staff, 
and    rendered    important  service.     On  June  24th, 
before  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  he  made  a  report 
with    regard  to  the    forward    movement    against 
Bragg,  projected  by  Rosecrans,  advising  it,  though 
the  other  generals,  sixteen  in  number,  were  opposed. 
His  opinion  was  accepted,  the  advance  was  begun, 
and  on  Sept.  19th  the  two  armies  met  on  the  Chicka- 
mauga.    There  was  no  advantage  gained  on  either 
side,  and  each  claimed  a  victory,  but  in  the  night 
Gen.  Bragg  was  re-enforced,  and  the  next  day  re- 
sumed the  battle.     Garfield  had  written  out  all  the 
orders  except  one,  and  that  occasioned  a  blunder 
which  caused  the  defeat  of  Rosecrans,  who  occupied 
the  right  wing.     Garfield,  refusing  to  regard  the 
fight  as  lost,  volunteered  to  carry  despatches  to 
Gen.  Thomas  in  command  of  the  left  wing,  and  he 
accomplished  it.     Thus  apprised  of  the  necessities 
of  the  situation,  Thomas  moved  hi-  wing  of  the  army 
forward  rapidly  and  saved  the  army  of  the  Cumber- 
land.    For  this  action  Garfield  was  made  a  major- 
general,  his  commission  being  dated  Sept.  19th.    He 
had  been  elected  to  congress  in  1863  from  his  own 
district  in  Ohio,  to  succeed  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  the 
understanding  being  that  he  was  not  to  occupy  the 
seat  until  December,  1863,  by  which  time  it  was 
supposed  the  war  would  be  ended.     On  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland  he  was 
offered  one  of  its  divisions,  and  was  on  the  point  of 


accepting,  when  Pres.  Lincoln  and  Sec.  Stanton, 
who  foresaw  the  value  of  his  services  as  a  legislator, 
dissuaded  him.  He  resigned  his  commission  Dec. 
5,  1863,  and  two  days  later  took  his  seat  in  congress. 
Almost  immediately  he  was  placed  on  the  commit- 
tee on  military  affairs,  his  experience  in  the  field 
giving  his  opinions  great  weight,  and  his  first  speech, 
Jan.  14,  1864,  was  upon  a  motion  to  print  extra 
copies  of  Gen.  Rosecrans'  official  report.  His  ability 
and  fluency  in  debate  were  soon  matters  of  com- 
ment; and  though  some  of  his  colleagues  considered 
him  a  good  deal  of  a  pedant,  they  could  not  but  ad- 
mire the  wide  range  of  his  knowledge  and  the 
effectiveness  with  which  he  put  it  to  use.  Other 
speeches  during  his  first  session  were  one  in  favor 
of  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  property  of 
Confederates,  one  in  opposition  to  a  bill  increasing 
the  bounty  paid  for  enlistment  (he  advocated  secur- 
ing raw  recruits  solely  by  drafts),  and  one  on  com- 
merce between  the  states.  On  July  4,  1864,  con- 
gress passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  organization  of 
loyal  governments  within  the  Federal  lines  of 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  but  Pres.  Lincoln,  who 
chose  to  appoint  military  governors,  vetoed  it.  Sen. 
Wade,  of  Ohio,  and  Rep.  Henry  W.  Davis,  of 
Maryland,  who  had  supported  the  bill,  attacked 
Lincoln's  policy  of  reconstruction  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  New  York  "Tribune," the  so-called 
"Wade-Davis  Manifesto."  A  report  to  the  effect 
that  Garfield  was  the  real  author  gained  credence. 


WHERE  GARFIELD  TAUGHT  SCHOOL. 

and  when  the  convention  to  nominate  a  candidate 
for  congress  from  his  district  assembled,  he  was 
summoned  before  it  to  explain  his  connection  with 
the  manifesto.  He  denied  having  written  the  letter, 
but  defended  Wade  and  Davis;  declared  that  their 
course  met  with  his  approval,  and  that  he  would  not 
change  his  honest  convictions  for  the  sake  of  a  seat 
in  congress.  Believing  his  legislative  career  to  be 
ended,  he  left  the  hall,  but  not  without  hearing  a 
storm  of  applause  which  greeted  a  motion  for  his 
renomination  by  acclamation,  and  on  election  day 
he  received  further  proof  of  the  admiration  of  his 
independence  and  courage  by  a  majority  exceeding 
13,000.  On  Jan.  13,  1865,  Garfield  discussed  ex- 
haustively the  constitutional  amendment  abolishing 
slavery.  He  visited  New  York  city  in  April,  and 
on  the  15th,  when  the  news  of  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion aroused  the  citizens  to  vindictive  indignation, 
he  was  requested  to  be  one  of  the  speakers  at  a  mass- 
meeting  in  front  of  the  custom  house.  His  words 
were  few,  but  they  calmed  and  cheered  his  auditors 
as  completely  as  a  long  oration  might  have  done. 
"  Fellow-citizens,"  he  said,  ' '  clouds  and  darkness 
are  around  Him;  His  pavilion  is  dark  waters  and 
thick  clouds;  justice  and  judgment  are  the  establish- 
ment of  His  throne;  mercy  and  truth  shall  go  before 
His  face.  Fellow-citizens,  God  reigns,  and  the  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  lives!"  In  December  of 
that  year,  by  his  own  request,  he  was  transferred  to 
the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  having  made  a 
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close  study  of  finance  and  the  kindred  subjects  of 
tariff  and  taxation,  and  in  March,  1866,  made  an 
elaborate  speech  on  the  public  debt  and  on  pay- 
ments, the  resumption  of  which  he  advocated.  He 
also  spoke  on  the  revision  of  the  tariff  and  against 
the  inflation  of  the  currency,  assuming  a  position 
which  he  ever  afterward  maintained.  In  December, 
1867,  he  was  returned  to  the  committee  on  military 
affairs  as  chairman,  and  that  position  was  held  by 
him  during  the  reconstruction  period.  A  thorough 
examination  of  the  condition  of  the  army  was  made 
by  him,  and  by  legislation  he  sought  to  modernize 
the  service  and  to  increase  its  efliciency.  His  report 
made  at  this  time  became  a  standard  work  in  mili- 
tary circles.  During  this  same  congress  (the  40th), 
in  January,  1868,  he  delivered  a  speech  severely 
criticising  the  action  of  Pres.  Johnson  and  the  course 
of  Maj.-Gen.  Hancock,  military  governor  of  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  especially  the  latter's  efforts  to  restore 
judicial  proceedings  through  the  courts  which  ex- 
isted before  the  war.  He  sustained  the  motion  Feb. 
24,  1868,  to  impeach  Pres.  Johnson,  and  throughout 
his  congressional  career  was  a  strictly  party  debater 
and  leader.  The  bill  establishing  a  department  of 
education  (March  3,  1867),  owed  its  passage  to  him 
(it  later  became  a  bureau  of  the  interior  department); 
the  bill  providing  for  a  new  method  of  compiling 
the  census  statistics  was  also  of  his  creation,  and  was 
substantially  passed  in  1880. 
In  May,  1868,  Garfield  made 
a  notable  speech  on  the 
currency  question,  in  which 
he  denounced  those  who 
under  the  stress  of  a  money 
panic  besought  the  govern- 
ment "to  make  the  money 
market  easier."  Though  a 
protectionist,  he  said  in  a 
speech  on  the  tariff  bill 
of  1870:  "I  am  firmly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  wisest 
thing  the  protectionists  in 
this  house  can  do  is  to  unite 
in  a  moderate  reduction  of 
duties  on  protected  articles. 
He  is  not  a  faithful  repre- 
sentative who  merely  votes 
for  the  highest  rate  pro- 
posed in  order  to  show  on 
the  record  that  he  voted  for  the  highest  figure, 
and  therefore  is  a  sound  protectionist.  .  .  . 
The  great  want  of  industry  is  a  stable  policy; 
and  it  is  a  significant  comment  on  the  character 
of  our  legislation  that  congress  has  become  a 
terror  to  the  business  men  of  the  country."  During 
the  41st  congress  (1869-71)  he  was  chairman  of  the 
newly  created  committee  on  banking  and  currency, 
and  it  was  largely  due  to  his  championship  of  the 
Schenck  bill  (passed  March  15,  1869),  that  the  gov- 
ernment bonds  were  declared  payable  only  in  coin. 
He  served  also  on  the  select  committee  on  the  census 
and  on  the  committee  on  rules.  In  1872  an  investi- 
gation into  the  conduct  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  connected  Garfield's  name  with 
frauds  in  a  contract  for  supplying  wooden  pave- 
ment of  a  kind  patented  by  one  De  Golyer.  The 
accusation  was  that,  while  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  appropriations,  and  knowing  that  appropria- 
tions for  such  improvements  as  the  De  Golyer  con- 
tract would  be  solicited,  he  accepted  a  fee  of  $5,000 
ostensibly  for  legal  services,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing the  contract  from  the  board  of  public  works, 
but  really  for  his  influence  as  chairman.  It  was 
found  that  in  May,  1872,  Parsons,  the  lawyer  having 
De  Golyer's  interests  in  charge,  was  called  away 
from  Washington,  and  at  his  request  Garfield  pre- 
pared a  brief  showing  the  superiority  of  the  De 


Golyer  pavement  over  other  kinds,  but  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  contract,  nor  did  Garfield  himself 
make  the  argument.  Subsequently  Parsons  sent 
Garfield  |5,000,  which  was  a  part  of  the  fee  he  had 
received  for  his  own  services.  Although  he  was  ac- 
quitted by  the  investigating  committee,  he  was 
severely  criticized  by  the  public  and  the  press  for 
his  unusual  lack  of  prudence.  During  the  presi- 
dential canvass  of  1873  the  vice-president,  vice-presi- 
dential nominee,  speaker  of  the  house  and  other  oflB- 
cials,  including  several  congressmen,  were  publicly 
charged  with  having  bought  stock  in  the  Credit 
Mobilier,  sold  below  par  value  to  influence  them  to 
legislate  in  favor  of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad, 
which  that  corporation  was  constructing.  A  com- 
mittee of  investigation  was  appointed  by  the  house 
in  December,  and  in  February  reported  that,  in 
so  far  as  Garfield  was  concerned,  he  had  taken 
and  held  stock  and  received  dividends  thereon;  but 
they  "found  nothing  in  his  conduct  or  motives  in 
taking  the  stock  to  call  for  any  recommendation"  by 
them.  The  sum  of  |300  received  in  June,  1868, 
from  Oakes  Ames,  one  of  the  principal  stockhold- 
ers, was  found  to  have  been  a  personal  loan,  and  to 
have  been  repaid  in  the  winter  of  1869.  His  acquittal 
followed,  and  his  defense,  in  a  pamphlet  and  in 
speeches  to  his  constituents,  was  generally  satisfac- 
tory, though  again  his  indiscretion  was  regretted  by 
thoughtful  people.  In  the  42d  and  43d  congresses 
(1871-73,  1873-75),  Garfield  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  appropriations.  In  November,  1876, 
he  was  one  of  a  committee  sent  to  New  Orleans  to 
watch  the  counting  of  the  presidential  vote  in 
Louisiana,  and  he  made  a  special  study  of  the  West 
Feliciana  parish  case.  In  January,  1877,  he  de- 
livered two  speeches  in  the  house  of  representatives 
on  the  duty  of  congress  in  a  presidential  election, 
and  claimed  that  the  vice-president  had  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  count  the  electoral  vote.  When  the 
electoral  commission  was  ordered  he  was  chosen  a 
member  by  acclamation,  his  only  Eepublican  col- 
league being  George  F.  Hoar.  Before  this  body, 
Feb.  9  and  16,  1877,  he  discussed  the  Florida 
and  Louisiana  election  returns.  When,  in  1877, 
James  G.  Blaine  passed  to  the  U.  S.  senate, 
Garfield  succeeded  him  as  leader  of  the  house, 
and  later  became  a  candidate  for  speaker.  The 
first  session  of  the  45th  congress  (1877-79), 
was  a  special  one  convened  by  Pres.  Hayes 
to  make  provision  for  the  support  of  the  army.  In 
the  house  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Democrats 
to  engraft  upon  the  army  bill  an  amendment  pre- 
venting the  use  of  troops  in  any  state  except  at  the 
call  of  the  legislature  or  the  governor.  This  pro- 
ceeding was  opposed  and  defeated  by  Gen.  Garfield, 
who  showed  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war 
such  a  law  would  have  completely  tied  Pres.  Lin- 
coln's hands.  During  the  44th,  45th  and  46th  con- 
gresses (1875-81),  the  house  being  Democratic,  Gar- 
field served  on  the  committee  on  ways  and  means. 
During  that  period  he  delivered  speeches  on  "The 
Democratic  Party  and  the  South  "  (Aug.  4, 1876),  of 
which  1,000,000  copies  were  distributed  as  a  cam- 
paign document;  on  the  Wood  bill  framed  to  break 
down  the  protective  tariff  (June  4,  1878);  but  more 
important  than  these  were  speeches  made  during  the 
extra  session  of  the  45th  congress  in  1879.  'These 
were  called  forth  by  the  efforts  of  the  Democratic 
majority  to  coerce  Pres.  Hayes  by  adding  to  appro- 
priation bills  "  riders  "  intended  to  restram  the  use 
of  the  army  to  keep  peace  at  the  polls,  to  repeal  the 
law  authorizing  the  employment  of  deputy  U.  8. 
marshals  at  the  elections  of  members  of  congress 
and  to  relieve  jurors  in  the  U.  S.  courts  from  the 
obligation  of  the  test  oath.  On  March  4tli  and  39th 
and  on  April  4th  he  denounced  these  attempts  to  in- 
terfere with  the  prerogatives  of  the  executive  as  "a 
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revolution  in  congress,  "and  in  additional  speeches- 
April  26th,  June  10th  (on  "  Pongressional  Nullifica- 
tion"), June  11th  (on  "Treason at  the  Polls"),  June 
19th  and  37th— declared  that  the  house  was  renew- 
ing the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty.  A  compro- 
mise was  effected,  the  Democrats  finally  voting 
144,600,000  of  the  $45,000,000  originally  asked  for. 
During  1879  also  he  spoke  on  '■  The  Democratic 
Party  and  Public  Opinion"  (Oct.  11th)  and  on  the 
census  (April  6th  and  Dec.  16th).  On  Jan.  13, 1880, 
Garfield  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  Ohio  legis- 
lature to  succeed  Hon.  Allen  G-.  Thurman  in  tlie 
national  senate.  This  honor  might  have  been  his 
in  1877,  when  John  Sherman  left  the  senate  for  the 
cabinet  of  Pres.  Hayes,  but  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
latter,  who  considered  his  services  of  more  value  in 
the  house,  he  refused  to  have  his  name  before  the 
nominating  caucus.  In  an  address  to  the  members 
of  the  legislature  just  after  his  election  he  said: 
"  During  the  twenty  years  I  have  been  in  public  life 
I  have  tried  to  do  one  thing:  Whether  I  was  mis- 
taken or  otherwise,  it  has  been  the  plan  of  my  life 
to  follow  my  convictions  at  whatever  personal  cost  to 
myself."  His  last  speech  in  congress  (April  33, 1880) 
was  made  on  the  appointment  of  special  deputy 
marshals.  At  the  same  time  he  made  a  report  of 
the  tariff  commission.  In  the  republican  national 
convention  at  Chicago,  June  3-8,  1880,  Garfield 
headed  the  Ohio  delegation,  and  in  an  eloquent 
speech  nominated  John  Sherman  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  his  own  opposition  to  Grant  being 
chiefly  due  to  his  objections  to  a  third  term.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  Roscoe  Conkling,  of  New 
York,  to  pledge  every  delegate  to  support  the 
nominee  of  the  convention,  whoever  he  might 
be,  and  when  the  delegates  from  West  Virginia 
voted  against  his  resolution  he  moved  that 
they  be  expelled.  Garfield  promptly  cham- 
pioned their  cause,  and  Conkling  withdrew  his 
motion.  Owing  to  Conkling's  tactics.  Grant  gained 
on  the  other  candidates,  and  on  the  thirty-third 
ballot  had  306  votes,  the  remaining  400  being  divided 
between  Blaine,  Edmunds  and  Washburne.  At  this 
juncture  Garfield's  name  was  proposed  as  a  compro- 
mise, and  on  the  thirty- fourth  ballot  Wisconsin  cast 
thirty-six  votes  for  him.  Delegation  after  delega- 
tion came  over  in  response  to  the  announcement  of 
his  name,  and  on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot  he  received 
399  votes,  and  his  nomination  was  made  unanimous. 
Chester  A.  Arthur  was  made  the  nominee  for  vice- 
president  in  recognition  of  the  supposed  claims  of 
the  New  York  "  machine."  Garfield  left  the  hall 
before  the  result  was  announced,  and  did  not  return 
to  the  convention,  accepting  his  nomination  in  a  let- 
ter which,  though  satisfactory  to  Republicans  in 
general,  gave  uneasiness  to  the  advocates  of  civil 
service  reform  by  seeming  to  show  a  change  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  prerogative  of  the 
president  in  the  matter  of  appointments  to  oflSce. 
The  strongest  planks  of  the  Republican  platform 
were  nationalism  and  protection,  and  the  result  was 
a  vigorous  campaign  in  which  Garfield,  contrary  to 
precedent,  took  part,  speaking  in  Ohio,  New  York, 
and  other  states.  The  Credit  Mobilier  and  De 
Golyer  contract  scandals  were  revived  to  discredit 
him,  and  there  was  circulated  a  forged  letter  ad- 
dressed, Jan.  33,  1880,  to  H.  L.  Morey,  of  the  Em- 
ployers' Union,  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  which  Garfield, 
over  his  own  signature,  was  made  to  say  that 
the  Chinese  treaty  ought  not  to  be  abrogated  or  the 
immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  restricted  until  the 
wants  of  American  employers  were  fully  supplied. 
Gen.  Winfield  S.  Hancock,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Hon.  William  H.  English,  of  Indiana,  were  the 
Democratic  candidates;  and  Gen.  James  B.  Weaver, 
of  Iowa,  the  chief  nominee  of  the  "Greenback" 
party.     The  Republican  vote  (Nov.  3d)  was  4,454, - 


416;  the  Democratic,  4,444,953;  the  Greenback, 
808,578.  The  Prohibition  and  American  parties 
also  had  candidates;  so  that  Garfield's  plurality  was 
only  9,464.  He  received  314  electoral  votes,  having 
carried  every  Northern  state  but  New  Jersey, 
Nevada  and  California  (the  latter  gave  him  one 
vote).  Hancock  received  155  votes,  including  those 
of  all  the  Southern  States.  Dissensions  in  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  state  and  city  of  New  York 
and  the  alleged  selling  out  of  Democratic  votes  in 
exchange  for  Republican  help  in  state  and  local 
elections  were  reasons  commonly  given,  and  by 
many  believed,  why  Gen.  Hancock  was  defeated. 
Public  interest  in  the  man  who  had  advanced 
"from  the  tow-path  to  the  White  House"  was  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  he  had  not  sought  the 
presidency,  had  not  been  put  forward  by  any  clique 
of  political  speculators  or  adventurers,  and  had 
steadily  refrained  from  seeking  preferment  by  any 
form  of  demagogy.  At  his  inaugural,  March  4, 1881, 
after  he  had  taken  the  oath  of  oflice,  he  tenderly 
embraced  his  aged  mother  and  his  wife,  as  though 
crediting  them  with  an  important 
part  in  his  advancement.  In  his 
inaugural  address  Pres.  Garfield 
touched  with  elegant  phraseol- 
ogy and  rare  felicity  upon  the 
progress  of  American  civiliza- 
tion. He  made  his  constitutional 
recommendations  with  a  happy 
selection  of  themes.  He  assured 
the  southern  states  that  repose  or 
safety  would  never  come  until 
they  had  made  the  ballot  edu- 
cated, free  and  pure.  He  called 
the  attention  of  the  states  in  gen- 
eral to  the  lack  of  facilities  for 
education  in  the  South.  He  urged  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  every  coined  dollar 
should  be  made  exactly  equal  to  its  debt- 
paying  power  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Congress  should  not,  he  said,  disturb  the 
monetary  system  of  the  county  by  com- 
pulsory coinage  of  silver.  He  favored 
encouragement  to  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, American  supervision  of  the  canal 
across  the  isthmus,  suppression  of  polyga- 
my in  the  territories,  regulation  of  the 
civil  service  by  law,  economy  in  public 
expenditures  and  faithful  service  by  the 
officers  of  the  government.  On  March 
ith  the  senate  confirmed  his  cabinet,  which 
was  composed  as  follows:  Secretary  of 
State,  James  G.  Blaine;  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  William  Windom ;  secretary  of  war, 
Robert  T.  Lincoln;  attorney- general,  Wayne  Mac- 
Veagh ;  postmaster- general,  Thomas  L.  James; 
secretary  of  the  navy,  William  H.  Hunt,  and 
secretary  of  the  interior,  Samuel  J.  Kirkwood. 
The  president  was  soon  involved  in  difficulties 
caused  by  his  efforts  to  please  both  divisions  of  the 
Republican  party  in  New  York  state,  the  so-called 
"Stalwarts,"  led  by  Sen. Conkling,  and  the  "half- 
breeds."  In  the  interest  of  the  latter  faction,  and 
under  political  pressure,  he  removed,  without 
charges,  Edwin  A.  Merritt,  collector  of  the  port  of 
New  York,  and  appointed  in  his  place  (March  33d), 
Judge  William  H.  Robertson,  Conkling's  chief  po- 
litical enemy.  Already  he  had  made  as  many  as 
twelve  nominations  agreeable  to  Sens.  Piatt  and 
Conkling,  but  the  latter  caused  a  dead-lock  in  the 
senate  in  his  opposition  to  the  confirmation  of 
Robertson's  appointment.  He  charged  Pres.  Garfield 
with  bad  faith  in  not  consulting  them  with 
regard  to  the  coUectorship,  and  with  violating  a 
pledge  made  to  him  personally.  The  dead-lock 
continued  for  weeks;  finally  the  Republican  sena- 
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tors,  assembled  in  caucus,  agreed,  in  deference  to 
Piatt  and  Conkling,  to  let  contested  nominations  lie 
over;  a  few  days  later  (May  5th)  the  president  with- 
drew those  that  had  been  acceptable  to  the  New 
York  senators,  and  on  May  16th  Conkling  and  Piatt 
resigned  and  appealed  to  the  senate  of  their  state 
to  justify  their  action  by  re-electing  them.  In 
June  another  removal  was  made — that  of  the  U.  S. 
commissioner  of  pensions,  Beutley,  a  move  which  the 
civil  service  reformers  attributed  to  political  pressure 
solely.  It  was  the  president's  intention  to  deliver 
the  commencement  address  at  Williams  College 
that  summer,  and  to  visit  Lincoln,  where  the  graves 
of  his  ancestors  had  recently  been  discovered.  On 
the  morning  of  July  3d,  at  nine  o'clock,  he  entered 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  station  in  Wash- 
ington, in  company  with  Sec.  Blaine,  when  a  dis- 
appointed office  seeker,  Charles  Jules  Guiteau,  fired 
two  shots  at  him  with  a  pistol,  one  of  which  took 
effect  in  his  back.  He  was  borne  at  once  to  the 
White  House,  and  his  death  seemed  so  near  that  it 
was  judged  highly  dangerous  to  probe  for  the  ball, 
■which  was  lodged  deep  in  the  body;  but  he  lingered 
on,  bearing  intense  agony  with  the  greatest  fortitude. 
The  excitement  throughout  the  nation  was  intense. 
The  condition  of  the  suffering  president  was  the 
subject  of  thought  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
and  in  his  own  country  a  day  of  supplication  was  set 
apart  and  very  generally  observed.  Rulers  of  na- 
tions sent  telegrams  asking  for  further  news,  and 


crowds  of  sad-faced  people,  including  millionaires 
and  day-laborers,  gathered  about  the  bulletin  boards, 
on  which  reports  appeared  almost  hourly.  In  an 
editorial  in  the  New  York  "Nation"  Edward  L. 
Godkin  said:  "During  the  greater  part  of  his  ill- 
ness people  almost  forgot  that  he  was  either  a  presi- 
dent or  a  statesman,  in  the  sympathy  and  admiration 
excited  by  the  manly  and  simple  way  in  which  he 
met  a  very  cruel  fate.  The  popular  imagination  was 
touched  in  an  unusual  degree  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  career.  It  was  universally  recognized  as  a 
typically  American  career.  He  had  risen  fromnoth. 
ing  to  various  high  places,  and  had  filled  them  all 
adequately,  and  without  either  self-distrust  or  undue 
elation.  .  .  .  The  retrospective  action  of  the 
popular  sorrow  not  simply  clothed  Pres.  Garfield 
■with  every  kind  of  brilliant  and  consoling  promise 
for  the  future,  but  it  credited  him  with  all  the  per- 
formance in  the  past  which  the  most  partial  affec- 
tion could  have  desired  for  him."  Under  the  care 
of  the  most  expert  physicians,  he  improved  slightly; 
but  the  summer  was  an  unusually  hot  one,  and  at 
last  the  only  hope  of  saving  the  president's  life  de- 
pended upon  his  removal  to  a  cooler  climate.  A 
private  residence  at  Elberon,  near  Long  Branch, 
N.  J.,  was  offered  to  the  family,  and  on  Sept.  6th 
the  president  was  removed  there  by  special  train,  a 
railroad  track  of  over  3,000  feet  having  been  laid 
to  the  door  of  the  cottage,  connecting  with  the 
Baltimore  and_  Ohio    and   Pennsylvania  railroads. 


By  proclamation  of  the  governors  this  day  was  ob- 
served as  one  of  fasting  and  prayer  in  many  states. 
For  several  days  the  president  seemed  to  gain,  but 
on  Sept.  15th  symptoms  of  blood  poisoning  ap- 
peared, and  on  the  19th  he  died  at  10:30  p.m.  On 
the  21st  the  body  was  taken  to  Washington  through 
towns  draped  in  mourning,  and  for  two  days  lay  in 
state  in  the  rotunda  of  the  capitol,  where  also  im- 
pressive services  were  held.  At  the  foot  of  the  coifln 
lay  a  wreath  of  white  rosebuds,  with  a  card  bearing 
the  inscription:  "Queen  Victoria  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  President  Garfield.  An  expression  of  her 
sorrow  and  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Garfield  and  the 
American  nation."  (jpon  the  queen's  bier,  twenty 
years  later,  there  was  laid  a  wreath  from  Mrs.  Gar- 
field. The  news  of  the  president's  death  was  re- 
ceived everywhere  with  demonstrations  of  sorrow. 
The  English,  Belgian  and  Spanish  courts  went  into 
mourning  for  eight  days,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth 
paid  tribute  to  this  man  of  the  people  in  their  mes- 
sages of  condolence.  Commenting  in  the  "Con- 
temporary Review  "  on  what  he  called  "the  signifi- 
cant heightening  of  international  emotion,"  caused 
by  Pres.  Garfield's  illness  and  death,  Frederick  Har- 
rison, the  English  writer,  said:  "The  sight  of  a 
prompt,  freely  shared  unity  of  feeling  which  oblit- 
erated the  dividing  ocean  and  made  the  two  great 
peoples  of  the  same  speech  practically  one  commu- 
nity of  Itself  touched  the  hearts  of  other  nations  curi- 
ously looking  on,  for  it  was  a  spectacle  rarer  than 
the  assassination  of  a  ruler."  On  Feb.  27, 1883,  in 
the  hall  of  representatives  and  at  the  request  of  both 
houses  of  congress,  James  G.  Blaine,  then  secretary 
of  state,  delivered  a  memorial  address  on  Pres.  Gar- 
field, which,  by  its  eloquence  and  fitness,  excited 
universal  praise.  During  commencement  time  at 
Williams  College  in  the  same  year  Pres.  Hopkins 
delivered  a  memorial  discourse  highly  eulogistic  of 
his  former  pupil.  In  September,  1883,  the  president's 
remains  were  taken  to  Cleveland,  and  on  Sept.  36th 
■were  interred  in  Lake  View  cemetery,  overlooking 
Lake  Erie,  where  later  an  imposing  monument  was 
erected  by  popular  subscription.  It  is  a  circular 
tower,  50  feet  in  diameter  and  148  feet  high, 
designed  by  George  Keller,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  It 
is  highly  decorated  with  allegorical  and  other  de- 
signs, and  in  the  centre  is  a  heroic  marble  statue  of 
Garfield,  modeled  by  George  Doyle,  of  New  York.  It 
was  dedicated  on  Decoration  Day,  1890.  A  statue  in 
Fairmount  park,  Philadelphia,  unveiled  in  1896,  and 
Garfield  Memorial  Hospital ,  in  Washington,  also  per- 
petuate his  memory.  His  assassin,  Guiteau,  when 
brought  to  trial,  gave  as  his  reason  for  copimitting 
the  crime  a  desire  to  unite  the  factions  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  New  York  state,  ■which  would  be  ac- 
complished, he  declared,  if  Garfield  were  removed. 
Later  he  feigned  insanity,  but  he  was  convicted  of 
murder,  and  on  June  30,  1882,  suffered  the  extreme 
penalty  for  his  crime.  After  Pres.  Garfield's  death 
Cyrus  W.  Field,  of  New  York, of  Atlantic  cable  fame, 
originated  a  popular  subscription  in  behalf  of  his 
family,  and  in  a  few  days'  time  obtained  $360,000,  the 
contributions  varying  from  millionaires'  checks  to 
widows'  mites.  The  income  from  this  fund  is  paid  to 
Mrs.  Garfield,  and  at  her  death  the  principal  is  to  be 
divided  among  her  children.  Howe,  in  his  "  History 
of  Ohio,"  says:  "The  speeches  of  Garfield  are  al- 
most a  compendium  of  the  political  history  of  the 
stirring  era  between  1864  and  1880."  Said  ex-Pres. 
Hayes:  "  Beyond  almost  any  man  I  have  ever  known 
he  had  the  faculty  of  gathering  information  from 
all  sources,  and  then  imparting  it  to  an  audience  in 
instructive  and  attractive  oratory. "  On  the  strength 
of  a  speech  on  currency  and  finance  (1868),  delivered 
at  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  sent 
to  our  ministers  abroad  as  a  means  of  strengthen- 
ing the  public  credit,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
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the  Cobden  Club  of  London,  whose  only  other 
member  in  congress  was  Charles  Sumner.  Garfield 
and  Sumner  were  said  to  be  the  two  best  read  men 
in  congress.  Sumner's  range  of  reading  was  much 
greater  than  Garfield's,  but  not  so  thorough  in  spe- 
cial lines.  The  former  was  better  versed  in  history, 
belles-lettres  and  art,  while  the  latter  had  gone 
much  farther  in  political  economy,  finance  and  other 
lines  bearing  directly  upon  his  work  as  a  legislator. 
A  large  number  of  orations  and  addresses  were  de- 
livered outside  of  congress.  They  include  "  College 
Education,"  delivered  at  the  literary  exercises  of 
Hiram  College,  June  14,  1867;  "The  Future  of 
the  Republic";  address  on  the  Federal  soldiers,  at  the 
first  memorial  service  in  the  national  cemetery, 
Arlington,  Va.,  May  30,  1868;  the  eulogy  of  Gen. 
Thomas  before  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  Nov. 
35, 1870;  on  the-reception  by  the  house  of  the  statues 
of  John  Wiuthrop  and  Samuel  Adams,  and  the 
memorial  addresses  on  Joshua  R.  Giddings, 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Profs.  Morse  and  Henry. 
As  an  orator  he  was  very  impressive  and  effective. 
He  went  directly  to  the  reason  of  his  hearers. 
There  was  never  any  sophistry  in  his  speeches,  or 
any  appeal  to  prejudice,  or  any  trick  of  suppression 
or  half-statement.  He  approached  his  audiences 
neither  in  a  way  of  mock  deference  nor  of  superior- 
ity, but  as  if  he  were  one  of  them,  come  to  talk  with 
them  on  terms  of  intellectual  equality,  and  desirous 
only  of  convincing  their  minds  by  a  perfectly  fair 
presentation  of  facts  and  arguments.  He  had  a 
strong,  far-reaching  voice,  pitched  in  the  middle 
key;  a  dignified,  manly  presence,  and  an  abundance 
of  personal  magnetism.  His  manner  in  hig  speeches 
was  first  engaging  by  reason  of  its  frankness  and 
moderation,  and  afterward  impressive  by  its  ear- 
nestness and  vigor.  At  the  climax  of  a  speech  he 
gathered  up  all  the  forces  of  statement  and  logic  he 
had  been  marshalling,  and  hurled  them  upon  his 
listeners  with  tremendous  force.  His  eyes  dilated, 
his  form  seemed  to  expand,  his  voice  took  on  a  sort 
of  explosive  quality,  his  language  gained  the  height 
of  simple  and  massive  eloquence,  and  his  gestures 
became  so  energetic  and  forcible  that  he  seemed  at 
times  to  be  beating  down  opposition  with  sledge- 
hammer blows,[throwing  his  arguments  forward  like 
solid  shot  from  a  cannon.  The  oration  on  Gen. 
Thomas  and  more  than  forty  of  his  speeches  in 
congress  were  published  in  pamphlet  form.  Their 
titles  show  the  wide  range  of  his  interests  and  their 
contents  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  had  studied 
each  question.  He  was  a  scholar  of  considerable 
breadth,  was  fond  of  general  literature,  and  admired 
greatly  the  best  French  novelists,  reading  with  fa- 
cility their  works  in  the  original,  and  he  was  genial 
and  companionable  in  society.  His  personal  appear- 
ance was  imposing  and  attractive.  His  frame  was 
large;  compact  and  erect.  His  head  was  massive, 
set  upon  broad  shoulders;  his  features  wore  a  kindly 
expression,  and  were  such  as  to  invite  rather  than 
repel  confidence.  Though  always  earnest,  he  was 
never  severe;  though  scholarly,  he  was  not  pedan- 
tic; and  though  firm  as  adamant,  he  was  as  docile 
as  a  child.  His  reverence  was  only  equaled  by  his 
humility.  He  was  never  ashamed  of  his  religion, 
and  dared  to  carry  his  convictions  of  divine  things 
into  the  realities  of  political  life.  His  perceptive 
faculties  were  large;  so  were  his  meditative.  Hence 
he  never  spoke  rashly  nor  crudely.  In  1877  Garfield 
bought  a  place  at  Lawnfleld,  near  Mentor,  twenty- 
two  miles  east  of  Cleveland,  intending  to  make  it  a 
stock  farm.  This  is  still  the  residence  of  the  family, 
which  consists  of  Mrs.  Garfield,  four  sons  and  a 
daughter.  In  1885  a  handsome  addition  was  made 
by  Mrs.  Garfield  as  a  repository  for  her  husband's 
large  library.  Lives  of  Pres.  Garfield  were  pub- 
lished by  Charles  C.  CofiBn,  James  R.  Gilmore  and 


James  M.  Bundy,  all  in  1880;  and  by  William  R. 
Balch  in  1882.  The  last  named  edited  "  Garfield's 
Words:  Suggestive  Passages  from  the  Public  and 
Private  Writings  of  James  A.  Garfield"  (1881).  The 
"Works  of  James  A.  Garfield"  (3  vols..  1882-83), 
were  edited  by  Burke  A.  Hinsdale. 

GARFIELD,  Lucretia  Rudolpli,  wife  of 
Pres.  Garfield,  was  born  at  Hiram,  Portage  co.,  O., 
April  19,  1832,  daughter  of  Zebulon  Rudolph,  a 
farmer,  who  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Hiram 
College.  Her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Elijah 
Mason,  of  Connecticut,  and  a  descendant  of  Gen. 
Nathaniel  Greene.  She  attended  the  same  school 
as  her  future  husband,  James  A.  Garfield,  the 
Hiram  Eclectic  Institute  (now  Hiram  College),  and 
was  duly  graduated.  She  then  taught  school  until  her 
marriage,  on  Nov.  11, 1858,  a  year  after  her  husband 
became  principal  of  the  Eclectic  Institute.  In  1861 
the  family  removed  to  Columbus,  O.,  and  in  1868  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  She  did  not  enter  into  the  gay 
society  of  the  capital,  but,  while  showing  her 
friends  much  hospitality,  devoted  the  largest  parr 
of  her  time  to  study,  to  household  duties,  and  to  the 
children.  As  mistress  of  the  White  House  iu  1881, 
she  felt  the  great  responsibility  of  her  position,  and 
during  her  short  residence  there  manifested  such 
gentle  dignity,  sincerity  and 
an  evident  desire  of  faithfully 
fulfilling  her  duties,  that  she 
won  the  admiration,  respect 
and  sympathy  of  all.  Her  son, 
Harry  Augustus  Garfield,  was 
born  at  Hiram,  O.,  Oct.  11, 
1863.  He  was  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  1885,  and 
studied  law  at  the  Columbia 
Law  School  and  at  Oxford  and 
London,  England.  He  began 
practicing  law  in  1888  in  Cleve- 
land, O.,  in  partnership  with 
his  brother  and  a  Mr.  Howe 
under  the  firm  name  of  Gar- 
field, Garfield  &  Howe.  He 
was  vice-president  and  a  trustee 
of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Co.; 
president  of  the  Cleveland 
chamber  of  commerce,  and  organizer  and  president 
of  the  Municipal  Association  of  Cleveland.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Garfield  resided  with 
a  son  at  Mentor,  O. 

WINDOM,  William,  secretary  of  the  treasury 
under  Garfield  (1881)  and  also  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury under  Harrison  (1889-91).     See  Vol.  I,  p.  148. 

LINCOLN,  Kobert  Todd,  secretary  of  war 
and  U.  S.  minister  to  England,  was  born  in  Spring- 
field, 111.,  Aug.  1,  1843,  eldest  child  of  Abraham 
and  Mary  (Todd)  Lincoln.  At  this  time  his  father, 
who  had  been  in  the  state  legislature  from  1834r-41, 
when  he  declined  further  re-election,  was  practicing 
law  in  Springfield  and  boarding  at  a  tavern  or  hotel 
called  the  Globe,  and  it  was  there  that  the  son  was 
born.  He  passed  his  early  childhood  in  Springfield, 
and  at  the  age  of  seven  entered  a  local  academy 
taught  by  a  Mr.  Esterbrook.  Three  years  later  he 
entered  the  Illinois  State  University,  remaining  there 
for  six  years,  when  he  went  to  Phillips  Academy, 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  and  continued  his  studies  for  a  year. 
He  then  entered  .Harvard  College,  and  after  being 
graduated  in  1864  he  took  a  short  course  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  The  excellent  education  that 
the  young  man  had  obtained  was  due  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  fact  that  his  father  throughout  his  life 
had  felt  deeply  the  need  of  literary  attainments,  and 
he  determined  that  his  son  should  not  be  lacking  at 
least  in  that  particular.  After  leaving  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  and  having  obtained  his  father's 
permission    to   enter  the  military  service,  he   re- 
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ceived  an  appointment  as  volunteer  aid  on  the  staflE 
of  Gen.  Grant,  being  commissioned  a  captain,  and 
he  saw  service  in  the  final  campaign,  ending  at  Ap- 
pomattox, resigning  on  July  10,  1865.  He  now  went 
to  Chicago,  where  he  continued  the  study  of  law, 
and  worked  conscientiously  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  business  career  for  himself.  He  was  pe- 
culiarly sensitive  in  the  matter  of  gaining  reputation 
or  position  on  account  of  the  name  he  bore,  and  this 
sensitiveness,  planted  on  a  nature  which  in  its  youth 
was  curiously  remarkable  for  stubbornness  and  a 
phlegmatic  temperament,  made  him  perhaps  more 
marked  than  would  have  otherwise  been  the  case.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois  on  Feb.  36, 1867, 
and  soon  after  formed  a  law  part- 
nership under  the  name  of  Scam- 
mon  &  Lincoln,  which,  however, 
did  not  last  long.  In  1873  he 
traveled  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  in  Europe,  and  on  return- 
ing formed  a  copartnership  with 
Edward  S.  Isham,  of  Chicago, 
under  tlie  name  of  Isham  &  Lin- 
coln. In  1876  he  was  elected 
supervisor  in  South  Chicago,  and 
held  the  office  for  one  year.  Dur- 
ing that  year  he  made  his  first 
political  speech  at  a  Blaine  meet- 
ing. As  supervisor,  he  succeed- 
ed in  fighting  a  ring  which  had 
gained  control  over  ailairs,  and 
redeemed  the  reputation  of  South 
Chicago  ;  meanwhile,  whenever 
considered  or  spoken  of,  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  recognized  as  a 
man  of  sound  sense,  good  judgment  and  integrity 
of  character,  and  his  personality  grew  steadily  in 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  He  was  a  delegate 
of  Cook  county  to  the  Illinois  state  convention  at 
Springfield,  called  together  for  the  nomination  of 
delegates  to  the  republican  national  convention,  held 
in  Chicago  June  8,  1880,  and  was  subsequently 
chosen  one  of  the  presidential  electors  of  the  state. 
He  was  warmly  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  Gen. 
Grant  for  the  presidency,  but  so  far  as  any  political 
ambition  on  his  own  part  was  concerned,  he  had  up 
to  this  time  shown  none  whatever.  He  approved  of 
the  election  of  Gen.  Garfield,  but  had  no  idea  that 
he  was  under  the  latter's  consideration  at  all  for  any 
position,  until  he  was  notified,  in  1881,  in  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Garfield,  of  the  latter's  intention  to  nomi- 
nate him  for  secretary  of  war.  At  first  inclined  to 
refuse  the  position,  he  at  length  determined  to  accept 
it,  and  so  telegraphed  to  the  president.  On  the  as- 
sassination of  Gen.  Garfield,  and  the  accession  of 
Vice-President  Arthur  to  the  presidency.  Secretary 
Lmcoln  was  the  only  member  of  the  existing  cabinet 
who  was  requested  to  retain  his  office,  which  he  did 
until  the  close  of  the  administration.  His  reputation 
as  a  cabinet  officer  was  high;  his  performance  of  the 
duties  devolving  upon  him  showed  a  clear  head, 
good  judgment,  and  a  trained  and  methodical  mind, 
combined  with  determined  industry  and  earnestness 
of  purpose.  Among  the  officers  of  the  army  his  ad- 
mmistration  was  exceedingly  popular.  That  it  was 
generally  believed  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  valuable  ad- 
ministrative qualities  might  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that,  just  prior  to  his  appointment  as  secretary  of 
war,  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Illi- 
nois one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road. In  1884  Mr.  Lincoln  was  frequently  named 
as  a  possible  candidate  for  the  presidency,  but  re- 
fused to  allow  his  name  tc  be  mentioned  on  account 
of  President  Arthur's  being  a  candidate  before  the 
convention.  In  1885  he  returned  to  Chicago  and  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law.  When  President  Harrison 
a.ssiimed  office,  he  sent  Mr.  Lincoln' s  name  to  the 


V.  S.  senate  as  minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
without  the  latter's  knowledge.  The  appointment 
was  at  first  refused,  principally  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  expensive  offices  in 
the  gift  of  the  government,  while  being  compara- 
tively very  poorly  paid,  but,  at  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Blaine,  he  reconsidered  the 
honor  and  finally  accepted.  In  London,  Mr.  Lincoln 
made  himself  deservedly  popular,  both  among  tlie 
English  people  and  with  his  countrymen  who  had 
occasion  to  visit  the  great  British  capital.  Mean- 
while, he  continued  to  be  a  presidential  possibility 
in  the  republican  party,  having  a  certain  popularity 
of  his  own,  which,  combined  with  his  name  and  his 
good  record,  gave  him  certain  very  powerful  advan- 
tages which  would  undoubtedly  tell  in  the  case  of 
his  nomination. 

BIiAINE,  James  G. ,  secretary  of  state.    (See 
Index.) 

HUNT,  William  Henry,  secretary  of  the  navy, 
was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1834.     He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Thomas  and  Louisa  (Gaillard)  Hunt, 
and  grandson  of  Robert  Hunt,  who  had  twice  been 
governor  of  the  Bahama  Islands  and  president  of  the 
king's  council  at  Nassau  in  the  island  of  New  Prov- 
idence, at  a  period  when  these  colonies  were  im- 
portant possessions  of  the  British  crown.     Thomas 
Hunt  was  a  planter,  and  at  the  same  time  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina 
legislature.     Louisa  Gaillard,  his  wife,  was  of  a  well- 
known  family  of  South  Caro/ina.    One  of  her  broth- 
ers, John  Gaillard,  was  for  twenty-two  years  U.  S. 
senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  often  president 
pro  tern,  of  that  body.     Another  brother,  Theodore 
Gaillard,  was  one  of  the  earliest  judges  of  the  U.  S. 
circuit  court  for  the  fifth  district,  and  afterward  was 
appointed  U.  S.  district  judge  for  Louisiana.    Wil- 
liam H.  Hunt  had  three  brothers  —  Theodore  and 
Randell,  both  prominent  lawyers  and  public  men 
of  Louisiana,  and  Thomas,  a  physician  of  high  re- 
pute in  his  day  in  the  South.     William  H.  Hunt 
received  a  good  public-school  education  and  entered 
the  class  of  '43  in  Yale  College,  where  he  remained, 
however,  only  two  years,  when  he  settled  in  New 
Orleans.    His  family  had  opposed  tlie  radical  south- 
ern views  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, this  being   one  cause 
of  their  removal  to  Louis- 
iana,  where    their  political 
surroundings  were  more  con- 
genial. At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  Mr.  Hunt  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  during  the 
next  thirty  years  continued 
to  reside  in  New  Orleans,  en- 
gaged in  the  conduct  of  his 
large  law  business,  and  for 
a    time   filling  a  professor- 
ship in  a  New  Orleans  law 
school,  and  holding  no  pub- 
lic   office  whatever   during 
this  period.     Before  the  war 
Mr.  Hunt  was  a  whig.    Dur-  _        , . ,       , 

ing  the  war  he  was  known  />y , >,^,yT.^(,tl>/*^^'A'^^<'M/ 
as  a  Union  man,  and  after  '  •  '  '^ 
the  war   he   was  a  stanch 

republican.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  by  Gov. 
Kellogg  attorney-general  of  Louisiana  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy in  that  office,  and  the  same  year  the  repub- 
licans nominated  him  for  the  office,  and  claimed  that 
he  was  elected,  but  the  democratic  state  officers  were 
recognized  by  President  Hayes.  In  1877  Mr.  Hunt 
went  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
the  case  of  the  republican  state  government  to  Pres- 
ident Hayes's  consideration.  He  returned  to  New 
Orleans  the  same  year  and  continued  to  practice  law 
until  May,  1878,  when  he  was  appointed  and  con- 
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firmed  as  judge  of  the  U.  S.  court  of  claims.     In 
1880,  when  Justice  Strong  resigned  from  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  a  movement  was  made 
on  the  part  of  the  bar  of  Louisiana,  without  respect 
to  party,  to  induce  the  president  to  appoint  Mr.  Hunt 
to  the  position.     This  was  not  done,  however,  but  in 
February,  1881,  the  last  month  of  the  administration 
of  President  Hayes,  Mr.  Hunt  was  offered  the  judge- 
ship of  the  IT.  S.  circuit  court  for  the  fifth  district, 
which  had  been  held  by  his  mother's  brother,  but 
he  declined  the  office.     On  March  5,  1881,  Mr.  Hunt 
became  secretary  of  the  navy  by  appointment  of 
President  Garfield.     He  retired  from  the  cabinet  in 
favor  of  William  E.  Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire, 
Apr.  1,  1882,  on  the  reorganization  of  the  cabinet 
by  President  Arthur.     In  1883  Mr.  Hunt  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Russia.      He  was  a  conspicu- 
ous figure  in  the  legal  life  of  New  Orleans,  being 
always  concerned  in  important  cases  in  the  admi- 
ralty and  chancery  courts.     He  was  a  close  student 
and  adherent  of  the  doctrines  of  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, but  was  always  a  devoted  defender  of  the  Union. 
As  a  member  of  the  cabinet  and  in  the  discharge  of 
his  new  duties  he  continued  to  sustain  a  high  reputa- 
tion.  Mr.  Hunt  died  in  St.  Petersburg  Feb.  27, 1884. 
KIBKWOOS,    Samuel  Jordan,   secretary  of 
the  interior,  and  governor  of   Iowa   (1860-64  and 
1876-77),  was  born  in  Harford  county,  Md.,  Dec. 
20,  1813.     He  received  an  academic  education  in 
Washington,  D.  C.     At  the  age 
of  fourteen  he  was  employed  as 
a  druggist's  clerk  at  the  capital, 
and  remained  in  that  business  for 
seven  years.     In  1835  he  removed 
to  Richland  county,  O.,  where  he 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1843.     For  four  years 
he  was  prosecuting  attorney  for 
the  county,  and  in  1850   was  a 
member  of  the  judicial  committee 
of  the  constitutional  convention, 
which  contributed  largely  to  the 
state    constitution,    which     was 
adopted  in  1851.     In  1855  he  re- 
moved to  Iowa,  where  he  engaged 
in  the  double  business  of  farmmg 
and  milling,  near  Iowa  City.     In 
1856  he  was  elected  to  the  state  sen- 
ate, and  served  through  the  last  ses- 
sion held  at  Iowa  City.and  the  first  held  at  Des  Moines. 
In  1859  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Iowa  over  the  dem- 
ocratic candidate,  by  a  majority  of  2, 964.   His  admin- 
istration proved  so  satisfactory  during  that  critical 
period,  that  he  was  re-elected  in  1861.     It  is  said  of 
him  that  he  saved  the  state  $500, 000  from  the  $800,- 
000,  appropriated  for  defence  bonds.     He  was  a 
strong  Union  man,  and  as  governor  sent  about  fifty 
regiments  to  the  war,  nearly  all  of  them  for  three 
years,  the  result  being  that  Iowa  was  one  of  the  few 
states  in  which  there  was  no  draft.     In  1863  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  offered  Gov.   Kirkwood  the  post  of 
U.  S.  minister  to  Denmark,  but  he  declined  it.     In 
1866  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  to 
fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  James  Harlan,  and 
while  there  served  on  the  committee  on  public  lands. 
In  1867,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  he  returned  to 
Iowa  City  where  he  continued  to  pursue  his  private 
business.     In  July,   1875,   he  was  nominated   for 
governor  for  a  third  term  by  the  republicans  and 
was  elected.     In  January,  1876,  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  U.  S.  senate,  where  he  continued  until  1881. 
During  his  career  in  the  senate  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  clear  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  sub- 
jects brought  before  him,  particularly  those  pertain- 
ing to  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  nation.     It  was 
probably  his  special  knowledge  and  fitness  in  this 
particular,  and  his  wise  treatment  of  the  Indian 
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question,  while  in  the  senate,  that  induced  President 
Garfield  to  appoint  him  secretary  of  the  interior, 
March  5,  1881.  He  continued  in  this  office  after 
President  Garfield's  death  until  Apr.  6,  1883,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  Henry  M.  Teller  of  Colorado, 
appointed  by  President  Arthur.  After  this  period. 
Senator  Kirkwood  held  no  public  office. 

JAMES,  Tliomas  L.,  postmaster-general,  was 
born  in  Utica,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  29,  1831. 
Up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  he  attended  the  public  schools 
of  Utica,  where  he  was  recognized  as  a  bright,  viva- 
cious boy,  quite  as  faithful  to 
his  studies  as  any  of  his  young 
companions,  yet  gaining  the  af- 
fections of  those  with  whom  he 
was  brought  in  contact  by  his 
amiable  and  attractive  nature. 
When  he  was  fifteen  years  of 
age  he  left  school,  and  was  ap- 
prenticed to  Wesley  Bailey,  of 
Utica,   printer,   for  five  years. 
He  was  the  father  of  E.  P.  Bai- 
ley, editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Utica  "  Observer."    At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  became  a  partner 
of  Francis  B.  Fisher  in  publish- 
ing the  "Madison  County  Jour- 
nal," at  Hamilton,  Madison  Co., 
N.  Y.,  where  he  went  to  reside. 
This  was  an  important  period  in 
politics,  the  closing  up  of  the  old 
and  the  beginning  of  the  new  re- 
gime. The  paper  was  whig  in  its  politics,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  its  place  of  publication  were  some  of 
the  leading  men  of  the  country,  such  as  Gerrit  Smith, 
Thurlow  Weed,  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  Roscoe  Conkling 
and  others.     Mr.  James  showed  himself  to  be  an  en- 
thusiastic, energetic  yet  judicious  young  editor,  and 
speedily  made  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  men 
such  as  these.     In  1852  Mr.  James  was  married  to 
Emily  I.  Freeburn.     In  1854  he  was  appointed  canal 
collector  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  a  position  which  he 
held  for  two  years.     In  1856  the  ' '  Madison  County 
Journal "  was  united  with  the  "  Democratic  Reflect- 
or," under  the  name  of  the  "  Democratic-Republi- 
can."   But  small  localities  in  the  interior  of  the 
state  were  not  stirring  enough,  or  of  sufficient  im- 
portance, to  very  long  hold  a  man  of  the  calibre  of 
Mr.  James,  and  in  1861  he  went  to  the  metropolis, 
where  Hiram  Barney,  at  that  time  collector  of  the 
port,  appointed  him  inspector.     From  this  he  was 
soon  promoted  to  the  position  of  weigher  of  teas  in 
the  warehouse  department,  and  when  Thomas  Mur- 
phy became  collector  he  made  Mr.  James  deputy 
collector  of  the  third  (warehouse)  division,  where  he 
remained  under  the  administration  of  Chester  A.  Ar- 
thur, who  succeeded  Murphy  as  collector  of  the 
port.     In  whatever  position  he  had  been  up  to  this 
time,  Mr.  James  had  made  for  himself  friends  among 
the  most  influential  men  in  political  and  business 
life,  and  so  it  happened  that,  when  President  Grant 
was  making  up  his  mind  as  to  whom  he  should  give 
the  important  position  of  postmaster  of  New  York, 
he  found  that  the  general  tendency  of  suggestion  and 
advice  pointed  to  Mr.  James.      The  habits  of  the 
latter  had  been  formed  on  such  a  methodical  founda- 
tion, and  he  was  so  exact  in  his  work,  and  so  rapid 
in  the  conception  and  execution  of  his  plans,  that  his 
value  as  a  public  officer  could  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated.    Appointed  postmaster  at  New  York  March 
17, 1873,  he  found  the  office  in  a  condition  which 
showed  clearly  the  necessity  for  reorganization,  and, 
in  many  instances,  for  an  entirely  new  arrangement 
for  the  deliveiy  of  the  mails  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
enormous    and  growing  business  interests   of  the 
metropolis.     A  very  brief  study  of  the  situation  in- 
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formed  the  new  postmaster  of  the  direction  in  which 
improvements  could  be  made,  and  he  set  himself 
about  making  them  with  such  zeal  and  efficiency 
that  the  New  Yorli  office  presently  became  a  model 
for  all  others  in  the  country.  The  election  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes  brought  about  new  appointments  in  New 
York,  and,  while  the  names  of  gentlemen  to  succeed 
Gen.  Arthur  as  collector  and  Mr.  Cornell  as  naval 
officer  were  pending  in  the  senate 
committee  on  commerce,  on  account 
of  the  aggressive  opposition  of  Mr. 
Conkling  and  other  anti-administration 
senators,  the  collectorship  of  the  port  of 
;  New  York  was  offered  to  Mr.  James, 
'  but  declined.  In  the  meantime  Mr. 
James  had  been  reappointed  postmas- 
ter by  President  Hayes,  and,  his  services 
;  having  been  recognized  as  marking  a  new  era  in  postal 
I  administration,  he  naturally  felt  disinclined  to  ex- 
t  change  that  position  for  any  other  while  he  still  had 
I  in  regard  to  it  important  plans  to  carry  out.  Besides 
this,  having  been  Gen.  Arthur's  deputy,  he  could  not 
consent  to  s\ipersede  him.  In  1880  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Key  was  transferred  to  a  circuit  judgeship  of  the 
U.S.  court,  and  the  vacant  cabinet  position  was  offered 
to  Postmaster  James,  but  declined.  During  the  same 
year  the  republicans  offered  him  the  nomination  for 
mayor  of  New  York,  but  this  honor  he  also  declined. 
Finally,  however,  when  President  Garfield  announc- 
ed his  cabinet  on  iVIarch  5,  1881,  thei'e  was  general 
rejoicing  in  both  parties  when  it  was  seen  that  Mr. 
James  had  been  appointed  postmaster-general.  His 
new  office  was,  he  soon  found,  full  of  difficulties. 
The  department  of  the  second  assistant  postmaster- 
general  offered  for  investigation  the  scandalous  con- 
dition of  the  "star  route"  and  steamboat  mail 
contracts,  which  it  was  evident  had  been  dishonestly 
manipulated,  with  the  result  of  the  robbery  of  the 
government  of  large  sums.  It  was  expected  by  the 
people,  and  justly  expected,  that  Postmaster-General 
James  would  make  such  an  examination  of  his  of- 
fice as  would  expose  the  guilty  parties,  and  break 
up  the  existing  wrong-doing.  The  opposition  to 
such  action  on  his  part,  however,  was  prolonged, 
powerful  and  bitter.  It  included  the  persistent  an- 
tagonism of  his  personal  and  political  enemies,  and 
even  of  some  who  had  been  his  friends.  Newspa- 
pers were  subsidized  at  the  capitol  and  in  other  cities 
to  attack  the  postmaster-general  and  his  assistants  in 
the  most  determined  and  obnoxious  manner,  but  none 
of  these  affected  Mr.  James  in  the  way  of  causing 
him  to  lessen  his  efforts  to  break  up  the  nest  of  dis- 
honest officials,  whose  nefarious  work  was  speedily 
laid  bare  before  hiin.  The  dishonest  mail  routes 
were  cut  off,  faithless  employees  were  dismissed,  and 
the  general  tone  of  the  service  was  .strengthened  and 
improved.  He  had  been  met  on  his  entrance  into 
office  by  the  fact  of  an  annual  deficit  of  $3,000,000, 
which  had  varied  in  amount  every  year  from  1865, 
and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  from  1851.  The 
reductions  which  he  made  in  the  star  route  service 
and  the  steamboat  service  amounted  to  over  $3,000,- 
000,  while  his  thorough  investigation  into  the  abuses 
and  frauds  of  the  post-office  resulted  in  the  famous 
star  route  trials,  and  revealed  the  scandals  which 
had  existed  in  that  service  prior  to  his  assuming 
charge  of  it.  Applying,  as  far  as  it  was  practica- 
ble, the  civil  service  methods  which  had  been  in 
operation  in  the  New  York  post-office  to  his  new 
field  of  operations,  the  postal  service  was  made  self- 
sustaining  up  to  the  time  when  the  rate  of  postage 
was  reduced  by  act  of  congress.  After  the  deplora- 
ble event  of  the  assassination  of  President  Garfield, 
and  the  assumption  of  the  presidential  chair  by  Gen. 
Arthur,  Mr.  James  was  reappointed  by  the  latter  to 
the  position  of  postmaster-general.  But  the  political 
conditions  rendered  it  desirable  for  him  to  go  out  of 


the  public  service,  and  he  accordingly  resigned  his 
portfolio  to  become  president  of  the  Lincoln  Nation- 
al Bank,  then  just  organized  in  New  York  city,  and 
where  he  assumed  office  in  January,  1882.  Com- 
bined with  the  bank  was  the  Lincoln  Safe  Deposit 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  James  became  also  presi- 
dent, and  both  these  institutions,  under  his  shrewd 
business  management,  and  greatly  on  account  of  his 
own  personal  popularity,  grew  to  be  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful. Genial  in  his  manner,  quick  and  apprecia- 
tive in  his  understanding,  the  social  position  of  Mr. 
James  matches  his  official  standing.  He  has  friends 
innumerable;  indeed,  no  one  who  is  brought  in  close 
or  continued  contact  with  him  fails  to  become  his 
friend.  Meanwhile,  the  public  mind  is  ready  at  any 
moment  to  turn  to  him  when  the  demand  comes  for 
the  filling  of  a  place  of  trust,  or  in  an  emergency 
calling  for  the  prompt  exercise  of  superior  executive 
skill.  Mr.  James  holds  the  degree  of  A.  M. ,  conferred 
upon  him  by  Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  in 
1862,  and  that  of  LL.D.,  from  Madison  University, 
in  1883.  St.  John's  College,  at  Fordham,  N.  Y., 
also  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

MacVEAGH,  'Wayne,  attorney  -  general,  was 
bom  in  Phoenixville,  Chester  Co.,  Pa.,  Apr.  19, 1833. 
He  was  prepared  for  college  at  a  school  in  Pottstown, 
and  entered  Yale,  where  he  was  graduated  in  the 
famous  class  of  '53,  Standing  tenth  in  a  class  of  108. 
As  a  student  young  MacVeagh  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  debater  in  the  college  society,  being  noted 
for  his  power  of  sarcasm  and  irony,  and  his  quick- 
ness of  repartee.  He  first  became  known  as  an  able 
debater  in  college  when  the  question  arose  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  should  recognize 
Hungary.  Kossuth  was  at  this  time  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  feeling  of  the  entire  public  was  on  the 
side  of  Hungary,  yet  MacVeagh 
took  the  negative  side  in  the  de- 
bate and  astonished  everyone 
by  the  strength  and  force  of  his 
argument  and  the  quantity  of 
information  which  he  possessed 
on  the  subject.  On  leaving 
college  Mr.  MacVeagh  went  to 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  and  entered 
the  office  of  James  J.  Lewis, 
where  he  began  to  study  law. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  in- 
dustry and  power  of  applica- 
tion, and  in  1856  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  soon  gained  a 
reputation  as  a  very  able  lawyer. 
It  was  not  long  before  his  repu- 
tation became  national,  as  Mr. 
MacVeagh  was  frequently  call- 
ed to  plead  before  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States.  "When 
the  civil  war  broke  out  Mr.  MacVeagh  entered  the 
Union  service,  and  was  made  major  of  a  cavalry  reg- 
iment. He  was  obliged  to  resign,  however,  on  account 
of  the  condition  of  his  health.  In  1863  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  republican  state  central  committee  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1870  President  Grant  appointed 
him  United  States  minister  to  Constantinople,  and 
he  remained  abroad  until  1872,  when  he  returned 
home  and  fought  the  Cameron  faction  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, being  bitterly  opposed  to  machine  politics,  and 
this  although  he  married  a  daughter  of  Simon  Cam- 
eron and  was  always  on  friendly  social  terms  with 
the  family,  though  bitterly  opposed  to  them  politi- 
cally. Mr.  MacVeagh  was  appointed  on  March  5, 
1881,  by  President  Garfield  attorney-general  of  the 
United  States,  but  resigned  the  office  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Gen.  Arthur  to  the  presidency.  Before  tak- 
ing a  cabinet  position  he  had  for  some  years  acted  as 
counsel  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company. 
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ARTHUR,  Chester  Alan,  twenty-first  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  -was  born  in  Fairfield 
Franklin  Co. ,  Vt. ,  Oct.  5,  1830.     His  father,  William 
Arthur,  was  an  Irish  clergyman,  who  was  graduated 
from  Belfast  College,  and  came  to  the  United  States 
where,  after  studying  law  for  a  brief  period,  he  be- 
came a  Baptist  minister.     He  was  a  man  of  fine  edu- 
cation and  remarkable  attainments,  and  published 
in  1857,  a  work  of  importance,  entitled  "An  Etymo- 
logical Dictionary  of  Family  and  Christian  Names," 
an  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  sub- 
ject.    Chester  A.  Arthur  was  the  eldest  child  of  his 
parents.     His  first  schooling  was  obtained  at  Union 
Village,  V/ashington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  afterward  he 
studied  at  an  institution  in  Schenectady,  where,  in 
1845,  he  entered  Union  College.     He  taught  school 
during  his  sophomore  year,  and  again  in  the  last 
year  of  his  college  course.     He  was  remarkably 
popular  among  his  school  and  college-mates,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  societies  of  his  college,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  indefatigable  student.     His  graduation,  in 
1848,  was  distinguished  by  more  than  usual  honors. 
On  leaying  Union  College  he  went  to  Ballston  Spa 
to  the  law  school,  where  he  studied  several  months 
with  the  determination  of  following  that  profession 
as  a  business.     In  1851  he  became  principal  of  the 
academy  at  North  Pownal,  Vt.,  where  he  found 
time,  however,  to  continue  his  law  studies.     In  1853 
he  went  to  New  York;  and  entered  the  law  office  of 
Mr.  F.  G.  Culver,  where  he  studied 
a  year,  when  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  the  bar,  becoming  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Culver, 
Parker  &  Arthur.     A  most  im- 
portant   and   successful   case  in 
which  he  was   engaged    in   his 
early    practice    was    that    well 
known  as  the  "Lemmon"  slave- 
case,  the  question  being  on  the 
legality  of  holding  slaves  in  a  free 
state  while  in  transitu  between 
two  slave  states.  Mr.  Arthur  con- 
ducted   the    case,    which    went 
against  the  slave-owner.  The  leg- 
islature of  Virginia  afterward  in- 
structed its  attorney  -  general  to 
employ  counsel   and    appeal    to 
the  higher  courts  of  New  York; 
this  was  done,  and  the  case  was 
again  tried,  Mr.  Arthur  acting  as 
state's  attorney,  associated  with  William  M.  Evarts 
as  counsel.     The  decision  of  the  lower  court  was 
sustained  by  the  supreme  court,  and  later  by  the 
court  of  appeals,  where  the  case  of  the  slaveholder 
was  argued  by  Charles  O 'Conor.     This  court  also 
sustained  the  decision,  which  forever  settled  the 
question  as  to  the  right  of  a  slaveholder  to  take  his 
slaves  into  the  state  of  New  York.     While  actively 
interested  in  politics  from  his  youth,  the  year  1856 
brought  Mr.  Arthur  prominently  before  the  pv.blic 
in  a  political  sense,  through  his  being  made  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Saratoga  convention,  which  practically 
founded  the  republican  party.     Upon  the  election  of 
E.   D.   Morgan  to  the  governorship,  in  1860,  Mr. 
Arthur  was  appointed  engineer-in-chief  on  his  staff. 
He  was  already  interested  in  the  militia  organization 
of  the  state,  and  had  been  judge-advocate  general 
of   the    3d    brigade.      His  experience  in  military 
matters  caused  him  to  be  called  upon  at  once  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion.     Gov.  Morgan  summoned 
him  to  Albany,  where  he  was  requested  to  take  upon 
himself  the  duties  of  quartermaster-general  of  New 
York.     To  him,  therefore,  fell  the  task,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  war,  of  organizing  the  subsistence, 
quartering,  uniforming,  equipping  and  arming  the 
New  York  quota  of  soldiers.     This  involved  the 
handling  of  several  hundred  thousand  men,  and 


Gen.  Arthur  showed  his  wonderful  administrative 
capacity  and  his  quick  appreciation  of  the  delicate 
nature  of  his  functions  by  forwarding  nearly  700,000 
men  to  the  front  during  the  period  in  which  he  held 
office.  This  was,  in  fact,  nearly  one-fifth  of  all  the 
men  sent  to  the  war.  In  February,  1863,  Gen. 
Arthur  was  appointed  inspector-general,  and  in  May 
following  he  went  to  the  front  and  thoroughly  in- 
spected the  New  York  state  troops;  and  while  there, 
in  view  of  an  expected  advance  on  Richmond,  he 
volunteered  for  duty  on  the  staff  of  Maj.-Gen.  Hunt. 
In  December,  1863,  the  democratic  stale  administra- 
tion coming  in  power.  Gen.  Arthur  was  deprived  of 
his  office,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
at  first  in  partnership  with  Henry  G.  Gardner  until 
1867;  then  for  five  years  alone,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1873, 
in  the  fii-m  of  Arthur,  Phelps  &  Knevals.  During 
this  period  he  was  for  a  time  counsel  for  the  depart- 
inent  of  assessments  and  taxes  in  New  York,  a  posi- 
tion which  he,  however,  resigned.  He  was  at  all 
times  actively  interested  in  politics,  and  in  1868  was 
chairman  of  the  Central  Grant  Club  of  New  York. 
On  Nov.  30,  1871,  President  Grant  appointed  Gen. 
Arthur  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York.  He 
introduced  many  reforms  and  improvements  into  the 
service,  and  in  December,  1875,  was  reappointed  to 
the  collectorship,  being  the  first  collector  of  the 
port  to  receive  this  honor.  Under  the  Hayes  ad- 
ministration. Collector  Arthur  was  requested  to  re- 
sign, on  account  of  the  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  president  to  transfer  the  power  and  patronage  of 
his  office  to  the  use  of  a  minority  faction  in  the  re- 
publican party.  Collector  Arthur  declined  to  hand 
in  his  resignation,  and  was  eventually  suspended 
from  office.  He  held  himself  high  in  the  controversy, 
which  was  almost  altogether  political,  and  showed 
that  he  had  greatly  increased  the  revenue  receipts  of 
the  port  while  lessening  the  expense  of  collecting 
them.  On  retiring  from  his  position  as  collector 
Gen.  Arthur  resumed  his  law  practice,  the  firm  be- 
ing now  Arthur,  Knevals,  Phelps  &  Ransom.  In 
1880  he  was  again  influential  in  politics,  advocating 
the  nomination  of  Gen.  Grant  to  succeed  President 
Hayes.  The  defeat  of  John  Sherman  in  the  con- 
vention, and  the  nomination  of  Garfield  being  a  blow 
at  the  Conkling  wing  of  the  republican  party,  and 
ending  all  possibility  of  Grant's  obtaining  a  third 
term,  made  it  necessary  to  do  something  to  placate 
the  ' '  stalwarts, "  and  Arthur  was  accordingly  nomi- 
nated for  the  vice-presidency,  the  nomination  being 
made  unanimous.  Garfield  and  Arthur  were  elected, 
and  the  latter  presided  over  the  extra  session  of  the 
senate,  which  began  March  4,  1881,  and  continued 
until  May  30th.  Now  began  the  political  controversy 
over  Garfield's  nomination  for  collector  of  the  port 
of  New  York  of  William  H.  Robertson,  who  had 
been  the  leader  of  the  New  York  anti-Grant  dele 
gates  at  the  Chicago  convention.  Arthur  supported 
Senators  Conkling  and  Piatt  in  their  opposition  to 
the  confirmation  of  this  nomination.  Meanwhile 
the  two  senators  from  New  York  resigned,  and  on 
July  3,  1881,  President  Garfield  was  shot,  in  Wash- 
ington, by  Guiteau,  and  after  lingering  painfully 
until  Sept.  19th,  died  at  Elberon,  N.  J.,  and  Gen. 
Arthur  became  president  of  the  United  States. 
There  was  much  excitement  throughout  the  country 
and  on  Sept.  30,  1881,  Gen.  Arthur  took  the  oath 
as  president  of  the  United  States  at  his  residence, 
133  Lexington  Avenue,  before  Judge  John  R.  Brady, 
of  the  New  York  supreme  court.  On  the  33d  the 
oath  was  formally  administered  again  by  Chief 
Justice  Waite  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  in  the 
vice-president's  room  in  the  Capitol,  at  Washington, 
where  President  Arthur  delivered  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress. The  administration  of  President  Arthur, 
while  not  marked  by  any  occurrence  of  grave  im- 
portance, was  characterized  by  dignified  conduct  on 
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his  part,  and  by  an  evident  design  to  signalize  his 
holding  the  office  by  evidences  of  patriotism,  loyalty 
and  appreciation  of  his  duties  and  responsibilities.  In 
his  inaugural  address  he  declared  that  it  would  be  his 
earnest  endeavor  to  profit,  and  to  see  that  the  nation 
should  profit,  by  the  example  and  experience  of  his 
predecessor.  His  first  official  act,  under  date  of  the 
same  day,  appointed  Monday,  Sept.  36th,  as  a  day  of 
general  mourning  for  the  late  president.  On  the 
23d  he  convolied  the  senate  in  extraordinary  session 
to  meet  Oct.  lOtli,  in  order  to  elect  a  presiding 
officer  pro  tern,  and  to  confirm  such  appointments  as 
might  be  submitted.  The  members  of  the  cabinet 
■were  requested  to  retain  their  portfolios  until  the 
regular  meeting  of  congress  In  December,  and  all 
consented  to  do  so,  vcith  the  exception  of  William 
Windom,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  re.signed 
October  a4th  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  senate 
from  Minnesota.  Ex-Gov.  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  of 
New  York,  was  nominated  and  was  confirmed,  but 
he  declined  the  olHce,  and  Judge  Charles  J.  Polger, 
of  the  New  York  court  of  appeals,  was  nominated 
In  his  place  on  Oct.  27th.  Mr.  Polger  died  Sept. 
4,  1884,  and  was  succeeded,  Sept.  24th,  by  Walter 
Q.  Gresham,  of  Indiana,  who  was  postmaster- 
general.  Gresham  resigned  Oct.  24,  1884,  to  be- 
come U.  S.  judge  for  the  7th  judicial  district, 
and  on  the  28th  Hugh  McCulloch,  of  Indiana,  was 
commissioned.  The  other  members  of  the  cabinet 
were:  secretary  of  state,  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuy- 
sen,  of  New  Jersey,  Dec.  12th,  succeeding  James  G. 
Blaine,  of  Maine;  secretary  of  war,  Robert  T.  Lin- 
coln, of  Illinois,  appointed  by  Pres.  Garfield;  secre- 
ary  of  the  navy,  William  E.  Chandler,  of  New 
Hampshire,  April  12,  1882,  succeeding  William  H. 
Hunt,  of  Louisiana;  secretary  of  the  interior,  Henry 
M.  Teller,  of  Colorado,  April  6,  1882,  succeeding 
Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  of  Iowa;  postmaster-general, 
(1),  Timothy  O.  Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  Dec.  20,  1881, 
succeeding  Thomas  L.  James,  of  New  York  (Mr. 
Howe  died  in  office  March  25,  1883;  (3)  Walter 
Q.  Gresham,  of  Indiana,  April  8,  1883  (resigned 
Sept.  24,  1884),  and  (3)  Frank  Hatton,  of  Iowa, 
Oct.  14,  1884 ;  attorney-general,  Benjamin  H. 
Brew.ster,  of  Pennsylvania,  Dec.  19,  1881,  suc- 
ceeding Wayne  MacVeagh,  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
senate  was  reorganized  with  David  Davis  (Inde- 
pendent), of  Illinois,  as  president  ^ro  tern.,  and  thus 
acting  vice-president  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
succeeded  later  by  George  F.  Edmunds,  of  Ver- 
mont, as  president  pro  tern.  Pres.  Arthur  presided 
at  the  dedication  of  the  monument  erected  at  York- 
town,  Va. ,  to  commemorate  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis  at  that  place,  Oct.  19,  1881,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  ceremonies  ordered  a  general  salute  fired  in 
the  honor  of  the  British  flag.  This  graceful  act  did 
much  to  relieve  the  strained  feeling  which  had  so 
long  existed  between  the  United  States  and  England. 
Congress  (1881-88)  met  for  its  first  session  December 
5th.  The  president's  message  recommended  retire- 
ment of  the  |66,000,000of  silver  certificates  as  being 
an  unnecessary  addition  to  the  paper  currency,  and 
repeal  of  the  compulsory  coinage  of  a  fixed  amount 
of  silver;  advised  a  reduction  of  Internal  revenue 
taxes,  and  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  re- 
vise tariflf  duties,  and  recommended  competitive  ex- 
aminations for  appointments  to  the  civil  service,  as 
well  as  restoration  of  American  shipping.  An  act 
was  passed,  April  28, 1883,  suspending  the  immigra- 
tion of  Chinese  laborers  for  ten  years,  providing 
that  those  already  in  this  country  should  take  out 
certificates,  and  imposing  penalties  for  violation  of 
the  law.  An  amendatory  act  was  passed  July  5, 
1884.  Pres.  Arthur  had  vetoed  a  previous  bill 
prohibiting  immigration  for  twenty  years  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  virtual  infraction  of  the  treaty 
of  Pekin.     On  May  15th  congress  provided  for  a 


tariff  commission  of  nine  members  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  the  tariff  and  to  recommend  a  proper  re- 
vision ' '  upon  Bf  scale  of  Justice  to  all  interests. "  Its 
members  were:  John  L.  Hayes,  president;  Henry 
W.  Oliver,  Jr.,  Austin  M.  Garland,  Jacob  Ambler, 
Robert  P.  Porter,  John  W.  H.  Underwood,  Duncan 
F.  Kenner,  Alexander  R.  Bootler  and  William  H. 
McMahon.  In  a  special  message,  April  18,  1883, 
the  president  asked  the  opinion  of  congress  as  to  the 
expediency  of  holding  a  peace  congress  of  the  inde- 
pendent countries  of  North  and  South  America. 
These  countries  had  been  Invited,  Nov.  29,  1881,  to 
attended  such  a  congress,  to  be  convened  in  Wash- 
ington, Nov.  23,  1882.  On  Aug.  9th  he  decided  to 
postpone  the  convocation  indefinitely,  because  con- 
gress had  returned  no  answer  to  his  question,  be- 
cause three  of  the  nations  concerned  were  at  war, 
and  because  no  programme  had  been  prepared  ex- 
plicitly indicating  the  objects  and  limiting  the 
powers  of  the  congress.  At  this  session  a  bill  was 
introduced  extending  the  charters  of  the  national 
banks  for  twenty-five  years,  their  old  notes  to  be  re- 
deemed and  new  ones  issued  at  the  expense  of  the 
banks,  and  permitting  banks  having  $150,000  or 
less  of  capital  to  reduce  their  circulation,  if  they  de- 
sired, to  about  22  per  cent,  of  their  capital.  The  act 
also  provided  for  refunding  the  33^  per  cents,  at  8 
per  cent. ,  and  for  the  issue  of  gold  certificates  by 
the  treasury  for  gold  coin  deposited  therein,  the  is- 
sue of  such  certificates  to  cease  whenever  the  gold 
in  the  treasury  should  fall  below  $100,000,000.  The 
charter  of  400  banks  would  expire  within  six  months, 
and  the  bill  was  intended  to  prevent  the  disturbance 
of  their  circulation  and  loans,  which  would  have 
caused  widespread  disaster;  but  the  measure  was 
violently  opposed  by  the  Democrats  in  both  houses, 
and  was  passed  by  nearly  a  party  vote.  On  July 
39lh  a  convention  was  made  with  Mexico  for  re- 
locating the  boundary  between  that  country  and  the 
United  States,  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Pacific. 
Congress  at  this  session  ordered  two  large  unarmored 
cruisers  to  be  built,  thus  beginning  a  new  navy.  A 
bill  introduced  by  the  Republicans  aimed  at  a  reduc- 
tion of  $36,000,000  a  year  in  internal  revenue  taxes, 
by  repealing  all  but  those  on  tobacco,  spirits  and 
malt  liquors,  and  on  manufacturers  and  merchants 
of  tobacco  and  cigars.  The  Democrats,  preferring 
a  reduction  of  import  duties,  opposed  the  bill, 
which  passed  the  house,  but  by  the  senate  was  laid 
aside  until  after  the  receipt  of  the  report  of  the 
tariff  commission.  On  Aug.  1st,  Pres.  Arthur 
vetoed  a  river  and  harbor  bill,  making  appro- 
priations of  $18,743,875,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
amount  exceeded  the  needs  of  the  country,  and 
the  1)111  contained  appropriations  for  purposes  not 
for  the  common  defence  or  public  welfare.  It  was 
passed  over  his  veto  by  congress  on  the  2d.  Dur- 
ing that  month  he  nominated  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  iis 
one  of  two  commissioners  to  be  appointed  to  negoti- 
ate a  commercial  treaty  with  Mexico.  The  47th 
congress  met  for  its  second  session,  Dec.  4, 1883,  and 
adjourned  sine  die,  March  3,  1883.  In  his  message 
the  president  advised  a  suspension  of  the  system  of 
compulsory  coinage  and  a  reduction  in  internal 
revenue  taxes  and  tariff  duties,  and  renewed  his  re- 
quest for  a  law  regulating  appointments  in  the  civil 
service.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  session  was  the 
passage  of  the  Pendleton  Civil  Service  bill(Dec.  27th), 
creating  a  commission  which  should  conduct  open 
competitive  examinations  for  testing  the  fitness  of 
applicants  for  appointments  in  the  classified  public 
service,  and  requiring  that  places  and  promotions 
should  be  filled  only  by  selections  from  those  who 
have  passed  the  examinations.  The  law  also  freed 
all  persons  in  the  public  service  from  the  obligation 
to  contribute  to  political  campaign  funds,  and 
forbade  members  and  employees  of  congress  from 
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soliciting  or  receiving  campaign  or  political  sub- 
scriptions   from    employees    of    the    government. 
It  was  signed  by  the  president  Jan.  16,  1883.     The 
report  of  the  tariff  commission,  received  Dec.  4th, 
proposed  to  reduce  the  revenue  at  least  $40,000,000, 
while  at  the  same  time  saving  American  labor  and 
farming  from  too  severe  competition  with  the  low 
wages  prevailing  in  foreign    lands.      The    senate 
brought  forward  a  substitute  aiming  at  a  reduction 
of  $35,000,000  in  internal  revenue  taxes  and  $40,- 
000,000  in  customs.     After  an  amendment  by  the 
house,  restoring  many  of  the  duties  which  had  been 
lowered,  the  senate  substitute  was  passed  by  Repub- 
lican votes  and  became  a  law,  March  3,  1883,  the 
total  reduction  being  $67,000,000.      On  that  same 
day  several  other  acts  became  laws;  one  authorizing 
the  issue  of  postal  notes  of  less  than  five  dollars,  an- 
other reducing  letter  postage  from  three  to  two  cents 
for  each  half  ounce,  and  a  third  authorizing  the 
construction  of  two  new  steel  cruisers  of  3,000  tons 
and  a  despatch-boat  for  the  navy.    The  first  session 
of  the  48th  congress  (1883-85)  began  Dec.  3,  1883, 
the  Democrats  having  a  large  majority  in  the  house. 
In  his  message  Pres.  Arthur  reported  a  large  reduc- 
tion in  the  public  debt  ($81,000,000),   asked  for 
legislation  concerning  the  trade  dollar,  which  had 
gone  into  circulation  to  some  extent  and  might  em- 
barrass the  currency;  renewed  the  recommendation 
of  his  last  message  in  favor  of    a  constitutional 
amendment  permitting  the  president  to  veto  specific 
items  in  an  appropriation  bill  while  approving  the 
rest  of  the  bill,  and  favored  interstate  commerce 
regulation.     A  special  message  of  Jan.  8, 1884,  com- 
mended to  congress  the  cession  to  the  United  States 
of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  in  order  to  secure 
the  construction  of  the  Hennepin  canal  to  connect 
Lake  Michigan,  by  way  of  the  Illinois  river,  with 
the  Mississippi.     On  March   13th  a  law  was  ap- 
proved fixing  the  standard  time  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  was  to  be  the  basis  of  the  whole 
system  of  the  United  States,  and  making  an  appro- 
priation for  a  time  ball  at  Washington  and  instan- 
taneous telegraphing  of  the  hours  of  noon  all  over 
the  country.     An  act  to  relieve  American  ships 
from  unnecessary  burdens,  including  excessive  ton- 
nage tax,  introduced  in  the  house  by  Mr.  Dingley 
(Rep.),  of  Maine,  was  passed,  as  was  another,  ap- 
proved July  5th,  introduced  by  the  same  congress- 
man, creating  a  bureau  of  navigation  in  the  treasury 
department,  through  which  the  interests  of  American 
commerce  could  be  presented  to  the  attention  of 
congress.     There  was  no  Republican  opposition  to 
this  bill,  nor  to  one  creating  at  this  session  a  bureau 
of  labor  statistics  in  the  interior  department.     An- 
other bill,  approved  May  29th,  created  a  bureau  of 
animal  industry  in  the  agricultural  department.     A 
dispute  between  the  senate  and  house  during  this 
session  caused  the  failure  of  the  navy  appropriation 
bill,  the  Democrats  in  the  house  refusing  to  concur 
in  the  building  of  more  ships,  being  governed  by  a 
desire  to  lower  duties  on  foreign  goods  and  thus  re- 
duce the  revenues,  an  act  which  would  have  left  no 
money  for  new  ships.     An  inefEectual  attempt  to 
restore  the  duties  on  foreign  wool  that  were  removed 
by  the  tariff  act  of  1883  was  made  at  this  session  by 
the  Republicans,  Maj.  William  McKinley,  of  Ohio, 
.taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  movement.     On 
March  11th,  what  became  known  as  the  "  horizontal 
reduction"   bill,  was  introduced  in  the  house  by 
William  R.  Morrison  (Dem.),  of  Illinois.     This  pro- 
posed to  reduce  all  duties  on  imported  goods  twenty 
per  cent.    After  a  three  weeks'  debate,  the  enact- 
ment clause  was  struck  out  by  the  Republicans  and 
the  bill  was  killed.    On  July  2d,  the  president  vetoed 
the  bill  to  restore  to  the  army  and  place  on  the  re- 
tired list  Maj. -Gen.  Pitz-John  Porter,  dismissed  in 
1863.    The  second  session  of  the  48th  congress  began 


Dec.  1,  1884,  and  adjourned  sine  die  March  3,  i885. 
The  president's  last  message  urged  the  passage  of  a 
law  regulating  the  count  of  the  electoral  vote,  and  pro- 
viding for  settlement  of  disputes  in  case  of  conflict- 
ing returns  from  any  state;  recommended  the  im- 
mediate stoppage  of  silver  coinage,  also  the  abolition 
of  all  internal  taxes  except  those  on  spirits,  and  ad- 
vised the  creation  of  a  commission  to  investigate 
reciprocity.  On  Dec.  10th  he  urged  the  ratification 
of  a  treaty  made  Dec.  1st  with  Nicaragua,  providing 
for  the  construction  of  an  inter  oceanic  canal  across 
the  territory  of  that  state.  This  treaty  was  rejected 
by  the  senate,  but  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
was  made.  Before  final  action  could  be  taken, 
Grover  Cleveland  succeeded  Arthur,  and  on  March 
12,  1885,  withdrew  the  treaty.  A  law  for  the  ad- 
judication of  the  French  spoliation  claims  was 
passed,  Jan.  20, 1885,  and  preparation  was  made  for 
carrying  it  into  effect.  An  act  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment and  importation  of  foreign  contract  labor 
and  imposing  a  fine  of  $1,000  was  cordially  sup- 
ported by  both  parties,  and  was  approved  Feb.  20, 
1885.     An  effort  was  made  to  repeal  the  pre-emp- 


tion, desert  lands  and  timber  culture  laws,  ostensibly 
for  the  benefit  of  homestead  settlers.  It  having 
been  shown  that  the  operation  of  the  bill  would  en- 
able cattle-raisers  to  acquire  vast  tracts  of  territory 
and  railroads  to  advance  the  price  of  their  lands, 
the  measure  was  defeated.  Another  bill  that  failed 
was  one  for  an  interstate  commerce  law.  Acts  of 
March  3d  authorized  the  appointment  of  Gen. 
Grant,  then  an  invalid,  as  general  on  the  retired 
list;  ordered  the  building  of  two  steel  cruisers  and 
two  gunboats;  created  a  fortifications  board,  and 
established  special  letter  deliveries.  The  Republican 
presidential  convention,  which  met  in  Chicago,  June 
3,  1884,  gave  Pres.  Arthur  278  votes  on  the  first 
ballot,  against  540  for  all  others:  276  on  the  second, 
374  on  the  third  and  207  on  the  fourth,  when  James 
G.  Blaine  was  nominated.  Among  its  resolutions, 
the  convention  declared  that,  "In  the  administra- 
tion of  Pres.  Arthur  we  recognize  a  wise,  conserva- 
tive and  patriotic  policy,  under  which  the  country 
has  been  tlessed  by  remarkable  prosperity,  and  we 
believe  his  eminent  services  are  entitled  to,  and  will 
receive,  the  hearty  approval  of  every  citizen."  The 
conventions  in  all  the  states  had  passed  similar  com- 
mendatory resolutions.  Pres.  Arthur's  administra- 
tion was  attended  by  the  unexampled  prosperity  of 
the  people.  Whether  in  the  meetings  of  his  cabinet, 
at  his  weekly  receptions,  or  in  Sabbath  worship  at 
the  church,  he  was  ever  the  same  gentle  and  unob- 
trusive gentleman.  But  beneath  this  quietude  of 
aspect  was  an  enormous  reserve  of  power.  Holding 
an  office  to  which  he  was  only  indirectly  elected,  he 
exercised  its  functions  in  a  manner  that  challenged 
the  unfeigned  admiration  of  all  observers.  None  of 
the  fears  entertained  by  some  at  the  epoch  of  his 
accession  were  realized.  He  fulfilled  the  highest 
hopes  of  those  who  knew  him  best.  The  respect 
and  gratitude  of  the  nation  were  justly  and  freely 
accorded  to  him.  The  simplicity,  the  strength,  the 
dignity,  the  wisdom  of  his  patriotic  service  were  ac- 
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knowledged  on  all  hands.  Of  him  Samuel  S.  Cox 
■wrote:  "He  retired  from  the  office  of  president  with 
the  best  wishes  of  every  one  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  How  skillfully  and  courteously  he  managed 
the  grand  trusts  of  his  office  is  now  recognized.  He 
had  many  severe  trials  connected  with  the  bad  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  in  the  post-office  and  other  de- 
partments of  the  government.  He  also  had  some 
storm}'  times  with  partisans,  because  lie  endeavored 
to  be  just  to  the  country;  but,  amid  all  the  distrac- 
tions of  his  party  and  tlie  state,  he  maintained  that 
decorous  dignity  which  becomes  the  president  of 
this  nation."  Mr.  Arthur  was  a  tall,  well-formed 
man,  with  urbane  and  winning  manners.  He  was 
married,  Oct.  29,  18.59,  to  Ellen  Lewis,  daughter  of 
Comr.  William  Lewis  Herndon,  of  the  U.  8.  navy, 
well  known  as  a  government  explorer  of  the  Ama- 
zon river  in  1851-53.  Mrs.  Arthur  died  Jan.  12, 
1880.  She  had  three  children,  one  of  whom  died  in 
1863;  the  other  two  were  Chester  Alan  Arthur  and 
Ellen  Herndon  Arthur.  Pres.  Arthur  died  in  New 
York  city,  Nov.  18,  1886,  and  he  was  buried  in 
Rural  Cemetery,  Albanv,  N.  Y. 

FBELINGHTJYSEN,  Frederick  Theodore, 
secretary  of  state,  was  born  at  Millstone,  Somerset 
CO.,  N.  J.,  Aug.  4,  1817,  son  of  Frederick  and  Jane 
(Dumont)  Frelinghuysen.  His 
J'ather  was  the  third  son  of 
Gen.  Frederick  and  Gertrude 
(Schenck)  Frelinghuysen,  and 
a  descendant  of  Theodorus  J. 
Frelinghuysen,  a  clergyman 
and  native  of  West  Friesland, 
the  Netherlands,  who  settled 
in  New  Jersey  In  1720.  Being 
orphaned  at  an  early  age,  he 
was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  Theo- 
dore, a  prominent  lawyer  and 
educator.  After  graduating  at 
Rutgers  College  in  1836,  he 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  his 
uncle  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1839.  He  was  fortunate 
in  Immediately  succeeding  to 
the  practice  of  his  uncle,  who 
had  just  been  appointed  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of 
New  York.  He  was  eminently  successful  in  his 
practice  of  law.  In  1849  he  became  city  attor- 
ney of  Newark,  was  elected  city  counsel  in  the 
following  year  and  soon  after  he  was  retained  coun- 
sel of  the  New  Jersey  Central  Railroad  Co.  and  of 
the  Morris  Canal  Co.  His  reputation  liad  become 
such  that  his  name  was  mentioned  for  attorney-gen- 
eral of  the  state,  and  he  was  appointed  to  that  office 
in  1861,  holding  it  until  1866,  when  he  was  sent  to  the 
U.  8.  senate  by  Gov.  Ward  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  William  Wright.  Mean- 
while he  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  peace  con- 
gress which  met  in  Washington  in  1861.  While  in 
the  senate  he  favored  the  impeachment  of  Pres. 
Johnson  in  1868.  In  1870  he  declined,  for  domestic 
reasons,  the  post  of  minister  to  England,  to  which 
Gen.  Grant  had  nominated  him.  In  1871  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  TJ.  S.  senate  for  the  full  term  of 
six  years,  during  which  he  was  a  member  of  the 
judiciary  committee  and  the  committees  on  finance, 
naval  affairs,  claims,  railroads  and  agriculture,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  last-named.  He  introduced 
many  important  bills,  and  opposed  the  Sue  Murphy 
bill,  awarding  damages  for  losses  resulting  from  the 
civil  war.  He  insisted  that  loyal  persons  of  the  South 
should  suffer  as  did  the  loyal  persons  of  the  North, 
and  thus  saved  the  country  from  innumerable  claims 
of  a  similar  character,  which  would  have  exhausted 
the  national  treasury.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations  while  the  settlement  of 
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the  Alabama  claims  was  pending.  The  civil  rights 
bill  was  given  into  his  charge  by  Mr.  Sumner,  and 
others  which  he  introduced  aimed  at  a  gold  curren- 
cy, the  suppression  of  polygamy  among  the  Mormons 
and  the  return  of  the  indemnity  fund  from  Japan. 
In  an  important  test  case  he  took  ground  with  suc- 
cess against  the  allowance  of  war  claims  made  by 
loyalists  in  the  South.  In  1876  he  brought  in  a  bill 
which  might  have  averted  the  troubles  arising  from 
the  close  and  contested  presidential  election  of  that 
year.  It  failed  to  pass,  and  early  in  1877  he  was 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  electoral  commission,  and 
also  one  of  its  members.  After  this  he  returned  to 
private  life,  and  to  his  legal  practice.  He  was  long 
a  trustee  of  Rutgers  College,  which  gave  him  his 
degree  of  LL.D.,  for  a  time  president  of  the  Bible 
society,  and,  like  his  uncle,  on  whom  his  character 
was  largely  modeled,  a  deeply  religious  man.  After 
Mr.  Arthur's  succession  to  the  presidency,  he  was 
called  into  the  cabinet  in  December,  1881,  as  secre- 
tary of  state,  succeeding  James  G.  Blaine.  The 
duties  of  this  office,  which  he  discharged  until  March 
4,  1885,  undermined  his  health,  and  he  retired  from 
it  to  die  at  his  home  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  20, 1885. 
FOLGER,  Charles  James,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  was  born  in  Nantucket,  Mass.,  Apr.  16, 
1818.  His  family  was  founded  by  John  Polger, 
who  came  to  America  from 
Norwich  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, Eng.,  in  1636.  When  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  the  boy, 
Charles  J.  Polger,  removed  with 
his  parents  from  Nantucket  to 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  which  was  ever 
after  his  home.  He  entered  Ho- 
bart  College  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1836  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  with  the  highest  hon- 
ors of  his  class.  He  decided  on 
the  profession  of  law  and  be- 
gan his  studies  in  the  office  of 
Mark  H.  Siblej'  and  Alvah 
Worden,who  were  practising  in 
Canandaigua.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  by  the  supreme  court 
at  Albany  in  1839,  practised  at 
Lyons  for  a  short  time,  and  then, 
in  1840,  returned  to  Geneva 
wh6re  he  established  his  office.  He  was  soon  appoint- 
ed justice  of  the  peace,  and  at  once  gave  evidence  of 
the  judicial  ability  for  which  he  aftenvard  became 
distinguished.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  judge  in 
the  Ontario  court  of  common  pleas,  in  which  he 
served  one  year.  He  was  master  and  examiner  in 
chancery  until  the  chancery  court  was  abolished  by 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1846.  In  1851 
he  was  elected  county  judge  of  Ontario  county, 
and  held  the  office  four  years.  He  was  a  Silas 
Wright  democrat,  and  afterward  a  "Barn-Burner," 
yet  when  the  republican  party  was  formed,  it  was 
an  easy  matter  for  him  to  identify  himself  with 
the  new  organization,  as  he  already  held  progres- 
sive views  on  the  slavery  question.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  politics,  and  was  elected  in  the  fall  of 
1861  to  represent  the  republicans  of  his  district  in 
the  state  senate,  and  served  there  eight  years  in 
succession.  After  his  first  year's  service  he  was 
recognized  as  a  leader  of  his  party  in  the  upper 
branch  of  the  legislature.  When  the  constitution- 
al convention  met  in  1867  Judge  Folger  was  a 
member  of  it,  and  was  a  candidate  for  president 
of  the  convention,  but  was  defeated  in  the  caucus 
by  William  A.  Wheeler.  He  was,  however,  made 
chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  con- 
vention, in  whose  proceedings  he  took  a  prominent 
part.  When  Reuben  E.  Penton  was  governor, 
Judge  Folger  attracted  general  attention  by  his  ex- 
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treme  opposition,  criticising  severely  in  public  de- 
bate some  of  the  governor's  public  acts.  He  also 
became  known  by  bis  prominence  in  the  contest 
between  Com.  Vanderbilt  of  the  Central  Railroad 
and  Jay  Gould,  of  the  Erie,  when,  in  the  legislature 
of  1868,  Vanderbilt  was  endeavoring  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  Erie  Railroad.  Judge  Folger  made  a 
remarkable  record  by  the  bold  position  he  took  on 
Tweed's  tax  levy  bills  for  New  York  city.  In  the 
senate  he  was  the  author  of  the  famous  protective 
labor  bill,  which  guaranteed  freedom  of  action  to 
laboring  men.  He  was  the  uncompromising  en- 
emy of  every  species  of  debauchery  and  corrup- 
tion, and  at  all  times  the  advocate  and  defender 
of  plans  for  the  relief  of  Union  soldiers  and  their 
families.  In  1869  Judge  Folger  was  appointed  by 
President  Grant  assistant  U.  S.  treasurer  at  New 
York  city,  and  a  year  later,  on  the  organization  of 
the  court  of  appeals,  he  was  elected  an  associate 
judge,  and  on  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Church 
m  1880,  Gov.  Cornell  designated  Judge  Folger  to 
act  as  chief  justice.  On  Oct.  27,  1881,  Judge  Folger 
was  nominated  by  President  Arthur  to  be  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  and  the  nomination  was  promptly 
confirmed  by  the  senate.  In  September,  1883,  the 
state  republican  convention  of  New  York  nominated 
Judge  Folger  for  governor.  A  defection  in  the 
party  brought  about  a  most  remarkable  situation, 
when  more  than  300,000  republicans  who  did  not  in 
the  least  oppose  Judge  Folger  on  general  principles, 
abstained  from  voting  in  order  to  show  their  deter- 
mination not  to  be  dictated  to  by  party  leaders  at  the 
national  seat  of  government,  and  Grover  Cleveland 
was  elected  governor  by  nearly  200,000  plurality. 
Judge  Folger  felt  this  defeat  most  bitterly,  and  it  is 
believed  by  his  friends  that  it  aifected  his  health  so 
seriously  as  ultimately  to  bring  about  his  death, 
which  occurred  Sept.  4,  1884. 

GBESHAM,  Walter  Q,uinton,   secretary  of 
the  treasury,  was  born  near  Lanesville,  Harrison  Co. , 
Ind.,  March  17,  1833.     His  grandparents  emigrated 
from  Virginia  to  Kentucky,  from  which  state  they 
removed  to  Indiana,  while  his  parents  were  children. 
His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  also  a  cabinet-maker, 
and  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  he  lived.     He 
was  murdered  while  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  his  office.    Walter  Gresham's  early  education  was 
obtained  in  the  country  schools  of  the  neigborhood, 
and  one  year  in  the  State  University  at  Blooming- 
ton,  Ind.,  but  he  did  not  grad- 
uate.    From  the  university  he 
went  to  Corydon,  Ind.,  where 
he  studied  law  while  acting  as 
deputy  clerk,  and  in  1854  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.     In  1860 
he  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture, and  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion entered  the  Federal  service 
as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  38th 
Indiana  infantry.     In  Decem- 
ber, 1861,  he  was  appointed  col- 
onel of  the  53d  Indiana  regi- 
ment, and  served  under  Grant 
until  after  the  siege  of  Vicks- 
burg,  when  he  was  made  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers.  Gen. 
Gresham    was    transferred    to 
Sherman's  command  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  expedition  against 
Atlanta,  and  took  command  of 
the  4th  division  of  the  17th  army 
corps.  In  the  severe  fighting  be- 
fore Atlanta  he  was  wounded  and  disabled  at  Leg- 
gett's  Hill,  July  20, 1864,  when  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
tire from  active  service,  and  on  March  13,  1865,  was 
brevetted  major-general  of  volunteers  for  gallantry. 
He  now  went  to  New  Albany,  Ind.,  where  he  prac- 


ticed law,  and  in  1866  he  was  a  candidate  for  con- 
gress on  the  republican  ticket,  but  was  defeated  by 
a  largely  reduced  majority.  During  the  next  two 
years  he  spent  part  of  his  time  in  New  York  as  the 
financial  agent  of  his  state.  During  his  war  service 
he  gained  the  esteem  of  Gen.  Grant,  and  in  1869  the 
latter  appointed  him  judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court 
for  Indiana,  having  previously  declined  the  offices 
of  collector  of  customs  at  New  Orleans  and  U.  S. 
district  attorney  for  Indiana.  In  April,  1882,  he  re- 
signed his  judgeship  and  accepted  the  position  of 
postmaster-general  offered  him  by  President  Arthur. 
Judge  Folger,  at  that  time  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
died  Sept.  4,  1884,  and  Judge  Gresham  was  transfer- 
red to  the  head  of  that  department.  Here  he  remained, 
however,  only  until  December  of  the  same  year,  when 
he  was  appointed  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  seventh 
judicial  circuit.  While  not  conspicuous  in  politics, 
he  favored  Gen.  Grant  for  a  third  term  in  1880.  In 
1884  he  was  himself  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  and  in  1888  his  name  was  very  favor- 
ably received  when  again  suggested  for  the  same 
ofiice. 

McCTJLLOCH,  Hugh,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, was  born  in  Kennebunk,  Me.,  Dec.  7,  1808. 
He  is  descended  from  a  very  re.spectable  Scotch  fam- 
ily. His  grandfather,  Adam  McCulloch,  emigrated 
from  Scotland  about' 1765,  and  settled  in  Arundel, 
now  Kennebunkport,  Me.  His 
father  was  one  of  the  largest 
ship-owners  of  New  England, 
but  during  the  war  of  1812  he 
sustained  serious  losses,  which 
reduced  his  financial  condition, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  disabled 
him.  He  was,  however,  able  to 
give  his  son  a  fair  education  at 
an  academy  in  Saco,  and  one 
year  at  Bowdoin  College.  When 
he  was  only  seventeen  years  of 
age  he  began  teaching  school, 
and  continued  to  teach  until 
1829.  In  the  meantime  he  de- 
voted his  leisure  hours  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  in  1832 
completed  his  regular  course  in 
Boston.  In  June,  1833,  Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch went  to  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  where  he  settled,  and  began  to  practice  his 
profession,  but  about  two  years  later,  having  been 
offered  the  position  of  manager  of  a  branch  of  the 
State  Bank  of  Indiana,  he  accepted  and  held  it  until 
the  expiration  of  the  charter.  During  this  entire 
period  he  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the  mother- 
bank,  and  he  gained  so  high  reputation  as  a  finan- 
cier, that  in  1862  he  was  imanimously  elected  presi- 
dent of  a  new  bank  with  an  authorized  capital  of 
$6,000,000  and  twenty  branches,  known  as  the  Bank 
of  the  State  of  Indiana.  In  these  important  and  re- 
sponsible offices  his  reputation  was  constantly  im- 
proving among  financial  men,  and  to  that  degree 
that  in  April,  1863,  Secretaiy  Chase  offered  him 
the  position  of  comptroller  of  the  currency  under 
the  national  bank  law,  which  had  at  that  time  just 
been  enacted,  in  which  place  he  displayed  such  re- 
markable administrative  qualities  that  when  Wil- 
liam Pitt  Fessenden  retired  from  the  secretaryship 
of  the  treasury  in  March,  1865,  there  was  a  general 
and  strong  demand — heartily  endorsed  by  Mr.  Chase 
and  Mr.  Fessenden — that  he  should  be  appointed  to 
this  position.  President  Lincoln  did  appoint  him 
just  before  the  completion  of  his  first  term,  and  con- 
tinued him  as  secretary  of  the  treasury  after  his  in- 
auguration for  a  second  term.  When  Andrew  John- 
son succeeded  Mr.  Lincoln  as  president,  Mr.  McCul- 
loch was  retained,  and  he  held  the  office  throughout 
the  Johnson  administration.     As  a  cabinet  officer 
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and  bank  officer  he  was  especially  remarkable  for 
his  industry  in  prosecuting  business,  and  his  prompti- 
tude in  dispatching  it.  In  the  autumn  of  1870  Mr. 
McCalloch  established  in  London  a  branch  of  the 
banking  house  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  the  London  firm 
being  known  as  Jay  Cooke,  McCulloch  &  Co.  This 
firm  was  closely  connected  with  the  U.  S.  treasury 
in  the  negotiation  of  U.  S.  loans,  and  after  the  great 
financial  panic  of  September,  1873,  consequent  upon 
the  failure  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  it  was  reorganized, 
and  continued  a  successful  business  for  some  time. 
In  1877  Mr.  McCulloch  became  the  head  of  a  pri- 
vate syndicate,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  funding 
the  public  debts  of  the  Southern  states,  which  was 
fairly  successful.  In  June,  1883,  he  was  offered  a 
place  on  the  tariff  commission  by  President  Arthur, 
which  he  declined.  In  1884  Walter  Q.  Gresham, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  resigned,  and  Mr.  McCul- 
loch was  appointed  his'  successor  by  President  Ar- 
thur, and  he  held  the  place  until  the  expiration  of 
the  president's  term,  MarcTi  4,  1885.  He  is  the  only 
man  who  has  ever  held  that  office  under  different 
presidents  twice.  Since  his  retirement  Mr.  McCul- 
loch divides  his  time  between  his  country  home  and 
his  house  in  Washington.  Meanwhile  he  frequently 
communicates  his  views  on  political  and  financial 
questions  through  the  press,  and  he  is  generally  con- 
sidered authority  on  these  subjects.  Mr.  McCulloch 
received  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1889  the  degree 
of  LL.D. 

TELLER,  Henry  M. ,  secretary  of  the  interior, 
was  born  in  Allegany  county,  N.  T.,  May  33, 1830. 
His  ancestors  came  from  Holland,  and  were  among 
the  early  settlers  of  New  York 
state.  His  father  was  a  farmer  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  and 
gave  him  an  excellent  education. 
After  leaving  school,  he  sought 
admission  to  the  bar  in  the  state 
of  New  York;  then  removed  to 
Illinois  in  January,1858,  and  prac- 
tised for  three  years  in  that  state. 
In  1861  he  removed  to  Colorado 
and  settled  in  Central  City,  then 
one  of  the  principal  mining  towns 
of  the  territory,  where  he  has- 
since  resided.  His  exceptional 
abilities  as  a  lawyer  soon  brought 
him  into  prominence,  and  gained 
for  him  a  numerous  and  profitable 
clientage.  In  politics  he  affiliated 
with  the  republicans,  but  declined 
to  become  a  candidate  for  office 
until  the  admission  of  Colorado  into  the  Union  as  a 
state,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  and 
took  his  seat  in  that  body,  and  drew  the  term  end- 
ing March  4,  1877.  He  was  re-elected  senator  on 
Dec.  11,  1876,  and  served  until  April  17,  1883,  when 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  interior  in 
the  cabinet  of  President  Arthur.  He  accepted 
a  cabinet  position  with  reluctance,  and  only 
after  great  pressure  had  been  brought  to  bear 
on  him,  but  administered  the  affairs  of  the  in- 
terior department  in  a  most  efficient  and  satis- 
factory manner.  On  March  3,  1885,  he  retired 
from  the  cabinet,  and  the  following  day  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  IT.  S.  senate,  having  a  short  time  before 
been  elected  to  succeed  Nathaniel  P.  Hill.  In  the 
winter  of  1891  he  was  re-elected,  without  opposition 
in  his  own  party,  for  another  full  term  of  six  years. 
While  in  the  senate  he  served  as  the  chairman  of 
the  committees  on  pensions,  patents,  mines  and  min- 
ing, and  as  a  member  of  the  committees  on  claims, 
railroads,  privileges  and  elections,  and  public  lands. 
He  is  reco^ized  as  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  the 
interests  of  the  silver  miners  of  the  West,  and  as  an 
authority  on  all  questions  referring  to  the  public 
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lands.  He  is  assiduous  in  his  devotion  to  the  welfare 
of  his  constituents,  an  effective  debater,  and  pos- 
sessed of  strong  mental  and  moral  endowments. 

CHANDLEB,  ■William  E.,  secretary  of  the 
navy  and  senator,  was  born  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Dec. 
38,  1835.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Law 
School  in  1855,  receiving  a  prize  for  a  competitive 
legal  thesis.  He  became  a  practicing  lawyer  in  his 
native  state,  and  in  1859  reporter  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire supreme  court.  He  early 
took  an  active  part  in  politics, 
being  for  three  consecutive 
years  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature,  and  speaker  of  the 
house  in  1863-64,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  chairman  of  the  re- 
publican state  committee.  He 
was  made  solicitor  and  judge- 
advocate  general  of  the  U.  S. 
navy  department  in  1865,  and 
had  charge  of  many  important 
cases,  but  resigned  this  position 
in  1865,  to  become  assistant  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury.  He  then 
practiced  law  in  Washington, 
acting  at  the  same  time  as  sec- 
retary of  the  national  republi- 
can committee,  and  in  1876  as 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  Hayes 
electors  before  the  Florida 
board  of  canvassers.  He  was  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent Garfield  U.  S.  solicitor-general,  but  not  being 
confirmed  by  the  senate,  was  soon  after  appointed 
secretary  of  the  navy  by  President  Arthur.  In  1887 
he  was  elected  to  the  TJ.  S.  senate  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  fill  an  unexpired  term,  and  resigned  from 
the  cabinet.  He  was  re-elected  for  the  full  term  in 
1889. 

HOWE,  Timothy  Otis,  postmaster  -  general, 
was  born  at  Livermore,  Oxford  Co.,  Me.,  Feb. 
17, 1816.  After  graduating  from  the  Readfield  Semi- 
nary, he  studied  law,  and  in  1839  was  admitted  to 
the  Isar.  Settling  in  Readfield  he  took  an  active 
interest  in  politics,  and  in  1845  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Maine  legislature.  In  the  latter  part  of 
that  same  year  he  removed  to  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
where,  in  1850,  he  was  elected  a 
circuit  judge.  He  held  the  office 
for  five  years,  and  then  resigned. 
In  1861  he  was  elected  a  senator 
In  congress  from  Wisconsin.  He 
served  on  a  number  of  important 
committees,  and  as  chairman  of 
those  on  appropriation  and  revo- 
lutionary claims.  He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Philadelphia  loyalists' 
convention  of  1866.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  his  senatorial  term 
expired,  he  was  re-elected,  and 
again  in  1873  for  the  term  ending 
in  1879.  In  1881  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  international  monetary  con- 
ference at  Paris,  and  later  in  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  post- 
master-general by  President  Ar- 
thur. In  congress  he  supported 
the  general  policy  of  the  republi- 
can party,  and  during  his  service  In  the  post-office 
department,  a  reduction  of  postage  was  effected, 
and  various  reforms  were  perfected  that  gave  much 
satisfaction  to  the  country.  He  died  in  Wisconsin 
March  35,  1883. 

HATTON,  Frank,  postmaster-general,  was  bom 
in  Cambridge,  O.,  Apr.  28,  1846.  He  was  the  son 
of  Richard  Hatton,  who  published  a  newspaper 
called  the  "  Republican  "  at  Cadiz,  O.,  and  the  boy 
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learned  the  newspaper  business  in  this  office,  which 
he  entered  at  a  very  early  age  and  where  he  acquired 
not  only  type-setting,  but  practical  journalism.  In 
1862  he  volunteered  in  the  Union  army  and  enlisted 
in  the  98th  Ohio  regiment,  with  which  he  fought  in 
the  West.  In  1864  he  received  his  commission  as 
first  lieutenant.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled 
in  Iowa,  and  after  publishing  the  Mount  Pleasant 
"  Journal "  for  a  time,  he  went  to  Burlington,  Iowa, 
and  became  part  owner  of  the  Burlington  "  Hawk- 
eye."  He  was  made  postmaster 
at  Burlington,  and  in  1881,  after 
the  death  of  Garfield,  President 
Arthur  called  him  to  Washing- 
ton and  made  him  assistant  post- 
master-general, a  position  which 
he  held  for  three  years,  when 
he  took  the  office  of  postmaster- 
general  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  Judge 
Gresham.  He  continued  in 
President  Arthur's  cabinet  un- 
til Mr.  Cleveland  became  presi- 
dent, and  it  is  said,  that  except- 
ing Alexander  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Hatton  was  the  youngest  cabinet 
officer  who  ever  served.  In  1883, 
and  for  nearly  two  years  there- 
after, Mr.  Hatton  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  "National  Republi- 
can "of Washington.  In  1884 he 
entered  the  office  of  the  Chicago  "Mail,"  of  which 
he  became  chief  editor.  He  was  one  of  the  syndi- 
cate that  founded  the  New  York  "Press "in  1888, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  went  to  Washington  to  be- 
come editor  of  the  "Post,"  a  position  he  held  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
April  34,  1894. 

BBEWSTEB,  Benjamin  Harrison,  attorney- 
general,  was  born  in  Salem  county,  N.  J.,  Oct.  13, 
1816.  He  was  the  son  of  Francis  E.  and  Maria 
Hampton  Brewster,  and  on  both  sides  came  of  old 
English  stock:  on  the  Brewster  side  from  the  Pil- 
grim William  Brewster  of  Plymouth  colony,  and 
on  his  mother's  side  from  the  Hamptons  of  South 
Carolina.  He  was  sent  to  Princeton  College  where 
he  was  graduated  with  all  tlie  honors  in  the  class  of 
1834.  In  the  same  year  he  en- 
tered as  a  student  the  office  of 
Eli  K.  Price  of  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1838  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  the  bar.  He  became 
a  distinguished  lawyer  and  in 
1846  was  appointed  by  President 
Polk  commissioner  to  adjudi- 
cate the  claims  of  the  Cherokee 
Indians  against  the  United  States 
government,  an  honor  which 
was  considered  very  flattering 
in  the  case  of  so  young  a  man. 
In  his  law  practice  Mr.  Brewster 
had  occasion  to  argue  in  some  of 
the  most  important  cases  tried 
in  the  Philadelphia  courts  and  in 
the  supreme  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. During  the  civil  war  he 
was  zealous  in  contributing  of 
his  means  and  his  time  to  the  ser- 
in 1867  Gov.  Geary  appointed 
him  attorney-general  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  during  his  incumbency  of  this  office  he  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  up  the  notorious  "Gettysburg 
Lottery  "  scheme,  which  he  believed  to  be  a  plan  to 
rob  the  public  under  the  pretext  of  helping  the  or- 
phans of  deceased  Union  soldiers.  Mr.  Brewster 
was  appointed  by  Pi'esident  Arthur  attorney-general 
of  the  United  States,  Dec.  19,  1881,  and  continued  to 
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hold  that  position  until  the  accession  .of  Grover 
Cleveland  to  the  presidency  in  1885.  This  period 
included  the  important  star  route  trials  in  connection 
with  the  post-office  department,  which  were  prose- 
cuted by  Attorney-General  Brewster  with  all  the  de- 
termination and  legal  skill  which  were  characteristic 
of  his  professional  life.  Mr.  Brewster  was  twice 
married,  first  in  1857  to  Elizabeth  von  Myrbacke  de 
Reinfeldts,  a  Prussian  lady,  who  died  in  1868.  In 
1870  he  married  for  the  second  time  Miss  Mary 
Walker,  eldest  daughter  of  the  prominent  statesman, 
Robert  J.  Walker.  He  had  but  one  child,  a  son. 
Mr.  Brewster  is  described  by  those  who  have  known 
him  as  "  a  versatile  and  brilliant  essayist,  a  correct, 
original,  and  profound  thinker,  a  graceful,  eloquent 
and  forcible  speaker. "  When  a  young  man  he  risked 
his  life  to  save  a  relative  from  death  from  fire,  and 
was  himself  severely  burned,  and  his  face  disfigured. 
Mr.  Brewster  died  in  Philadelphia  Apr.  4,  1888. 

HANNA,  Robert,  senator,  was  born  in  Laurens 
district,  S.  C. ,  April  6, 1786.  Soon  after  the  opening 
of  the  nineteenth  century  he  removed  to  Indiana,  and 
in  1809-16  was  sherifE  of  the  eastern  district  of  that 
territory.  In  1816  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  state 
constitutional  convention.  He  was  prominently  ac- 
tive in  politics  and  in  state  affairs;  served  as  general 
in  the  militia,  as  a  register  of  the  land  office;  and 
was  frequently  a  member  of  the  state  legislature. 
He  was  temporarily  appointed  by  the  governor  to 
take  the  place  of  James  Noble  in  the  U.  S.  senate, 
and  remained  a  member  of  that  body  from  Aug.  19, 
1831,  until  a  successor  was  regularly  elected,  Dec. 
9th.  He  was  killed  by  a  train  at  Indianapolis,  lud., 
Nov.  19,  1858. 

STANLEY,    Henry   Morton,   explorer,   was 
born  at  Denbigh,  Wales,  Jan.  38,  1841.     His  name 
was  John  Rowlands.     At  an  early  age,  owing  to 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  placed  in  the  free 
school  of  St.  Asaph,  where  he  remained  ten  years, 
when  he  suddenly  left  and  engaged  as  a  ship's  boy  on 
a  vessel  bound  for  New   Orleans.     Here  he  found 
employment  in  one  of  the  stores  near  the  river,  and  his 
diligence  and  energy  so  commended  him  to  his  em- 
ployer that  he  was  adopted  by  him,  and  took  the 
name  of  his  patron,  Henry  Morton  Stanley.     His 
benefactor    died    soon    after; 
and   young  Stanley  was  cast 
adrift.     He  went  to  Arkansas, 
where  he  remained  two  years, 
and  in  1861  he  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  army.  On  April  6, 
1863,  at  the  battle  of  Pitts- 
burgh, he  was  taken  prisoner, 
but    contrived  to   escape   by 
swimming  the  river  during  the 
night  under  the  fire  of  the  sen- 
tries.    Being  drafted  into  the 
Federal  uavy,he  was  appointed 
clerk,  and  in  less  than  a  year 
became  secretary  to  the  admiral 
on  board  the  flagship  Ticon- 
deroga.     During    an   engage- 
ment In  which  the  flag-ship 
was  under  fire  he  volunteered 
to  swim  off  a  distance  of  500  yards  and  attach  a 
hawser  to  a  Confederate  steamer,  and  he  performed 
the  audacious  feat  with  complete  success.     The  prize 
was  drawn  out  of  the  harbor,  and  Statiley  was  made 
an  ensign.     He  took  an  active  part  in  the  final  as- 
sault on  Fort  Fisher,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
decided   to  remain   on   the   ship,  which  had  been 
ordered  to  Constantinople.      In  1867  he  joined  an 
expedition  under  Gen.  Hancock,  organized  to  sup- 
press Indian  outrages  in  the  far  West,  accompany- 
ing the  troops  as  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
"  Tribune  "  and  the  Missouri  "Democrat."    His  ac- 
counts of  the  expedition   attracted   attention,  and 
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when  he  reached  New  York  he  was  engaged  by  the 
"Herald  "  in  1868  to  go  with  Sir  Robert  Napier  on 
his  Abyssinian  campaign.     In  1869  the  New  York 
"Herald "  sent  him  to  Suez  to  seek  for  information 
regarding  Dr.    Livingstone,   an  Engli.sh  explorer. 
His  e.xpedition   started  from  Zanzibar,   March  21, 
1871,  and   on  November  10th  following  he  came 
upon  Livingstone  at  Ujiji.     He  next  accompanied 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  who  was  sent  with  an  English 
force  to  punish   the  king  of  Ashanti.      After  the 
death  of  Livingstone  he  resolved  to  complete  that  ex- 
plorer's unfinished  work,  and 
under    the    auspices    of    the 
"Daily  Telegraph"  and  New 
Y'ork  "Herald"  he  left  Eng- 
land  Aug.  15,  1874,  and  ex- 
plored into  the  very  heart  of 
Africa,  an  account  of  which  he 
gave  in  "In  Darkest  Africa " 
(1890).     In  1878  he  was  made 
commander-in-chief  of  an  ex- 
pedition for  the   purpose    of 
founding  the  Congo  Free  State. 
His  last  trip  to  Africa  was  as 
commander  of  the  Emin  Pasha 
f  /iw  relief  expedition  in  1887,  and 

/  he  found  his  man   April  27, 

■\  ^  ' « :"/  •-,     ?      -.  -j^ggg     Returning   to  London 

^jOo^cvcu  (J^x^i/u^cVii't^iH^^    garly  in  1890,  Stanley  became 

the  recipient  of  the  highest 
honors.  The  University  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  both  conferred  an  LL.D.,  and 
Oxford  gave  him  a  D.C.L.  He  settled  in  England, 
and  retired  to  private  life.  On  July  12,  1890,  he 
was  married  to  Dorothy  Tennant,  of  England, 
in  Westminister  Abbey,  and  during  the  following 
winter  made  a  lecturing  tour  through  the  United 
States.  He  has  published  :  "  How  I  Found  Living- 
stone" (1872);  "  Coomassie  and  Maedala"  (1874); 
"Through  the  Dark  Continent"  (1878);  "The 
Congo  and  the  Founding  of  its  Free  State"  (1885); 
and  "In  Darkest  Africa "(1890). 

liANSING,  John,  jurist,  was  born  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  30,  1754.     He  was  liberally  educated, 
and  studied  law  with  Robert  Yates  in  Albany,  and 
with  James  Duane  in  New  York  city.     In  1776-77 
he  was  military  secretary  for  Gen. 
Philip   Schuyler.     Then  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Now  York  assembly 
for  seven  sessions.     In  1786  he  was 
its  speaker,  having  retained  his  seat 
in  that  body  after  hi.s  election  to  con- 
gi-ess.     For  four  years,  also,  he  was 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Albany.     On 
Feb.  3,  1784,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Continental  congress,  under 
the  articles  of    confederation,    and 
on  the  26lh  of  October  following 
was  reappointed,  serving  until  1788. 
On    Apr.  28,   1786,    he    succeeded 
John  Jay,  who  had   re.signed   as  a 
member  of  the  convention  (at  Hart- 
ford, Conn.)  to  make  final  division 
of  the   tei'ritorial    claims    of    New 
York    and     Massachusetts.       He    was    appointed, 
March  6,  1787,  a  delegate  with  Robert  Yates  and 
Alexander  Hamilton,  from  the  state  of  New  York, 
to  the  convention  which   met  at   Philadelphia  on 
May  23d  to  frame  the  Federal  constitution.    Lansing 
sat  in  that  body  for  two  months  and  then  withdrew 
from  it  on  the  ground  that  his  state  had  not  dele- 
gated to  its  representatives  power  to  form  a  new  gov- 
ernment, but  only  to  pass  amendments  to  the  articles 
of  confederation.     He  was,  however,  in  the  New 
York  state  convention  at  Poughkeepsie  (June,  1788) 
to  ratify  the  constitution.     He  was  a  second  time 


elected  as  speaker  of  the  New  York  assembly  (at 
its  twelfth  session),  and  was  then  a  commissioner  to 
settle  matters  in  controversy  between  New  York 
and  Vermont.  Sept.  28,  1790,  he  was  appointed 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  and  on 
the  15th  of  February,  1798,  succeeded  Robert  Yates 
as  chief  justice  of  that  court.  In  1807  he  became 
chancellor  of  New  York,  in  place  of  Robert  R.  Liv- 
ingston, resigned,  and  held  the  office  until  1814,  when 
he  was  ineligible  by  reason  of  old  age.  His  course 
in  opposition  to  the  Federal  constitution,  with  that  of 
others  who  sympathized  with  him,  brought  about 
the  adoption  by  the  first  U.  S.  congress  of  certain 
important  amendments  to  the  instrument,  which 
had  been  passed  by  that  body.  Lansing  ranked 
among  the  distinguished  lawyers  of  his  time,  and  as 
an  able,  upright  judge.  He  is  recorded  as  having 
died  in  New  York  city  Dec.  12,  1829,  but  the  facts 
were  that  he  then  mysteriously  disappeared,  having 
left  his  New  York  hotel  to  post  a  letter  on  the  Al- 
bany boat  at  the  foot  of  Cortlandt  street  in  that  city. 
It  is  thought  that  he  was  eitlier  murdered  or  acci- 
dentally drowned. 

DRISLEB,  Henry,  classical  scholar,  was  born  on 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  27, 1818.  He  early  showed 
an  aptitude  for  the  classics,  and  after  his  graduation 
from  Columbia  college,  when  he  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  he  was,  for  many 
years,  classical  instructor  in  its 
grammar  school.  He  became  tutor 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in 
1843,  and  adjunct  professor  in  the 
same  department  in  1845.  In  1857 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Latin, 
but  was  transferred  upon  the  death 
of  Dr.  Anthon,  in  1867,  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  the  Greek  language 
and  literature.  He  became  acting 
president  of  the  college  during  Dr. 
Barnard's  absence  as  commissioner 
to  the  Paris  exposition  in  1867.  Af- 
ter leaving  college  he  was  for  sev- 
eral years  associated  with  Dr.  Anthon 
in  the  preparation  of  his  series  of 
classical  text-books,  which  have  had 
wide  fame  throughout  tlie  country. 
Among  Prof.  Drisler's  contributions  to  classical  lit- 
erature are  an  enlarged  edition  of  Liddell  and  Scott's 
translation  of  "Passow's  Greek  Lexicon,"  and  a  re- 
vised edition  of  "  Yonge's  English-Greek  Lexicon." 

YOUNG,  Van  B.,  jurist,  was  born  in  Bath 
county,  Ky.,  in  1836,  the  son  of  Thomas  I.  Young, 
a  prominent  citizen  of  Kentucky.  His  mother,  Miss 
Peters,  was  a  sister  of  Chief  Justice  B.  J.  Peters  of 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.  After  completing  his  academic 
education  he  studied  law  in  the  olfice  of  Chief  Justice 
Robertson  of  Lexington.  Before  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  old  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature 
from  Bath  county,  resigning,  Ijefore  the  expiration 
of  his  term,  to  become  circuit  clerk.  He  was  also 
appointed  master  commissioner  in  chancery.  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  commonwealth's  attor- 
ney, and  resigned  his  other  positions  to  accept  that 
office.  In  1890  he  was  nominated  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky  by  the  democratic  party,  and  the 
same  year  removed  to  Frankfort  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  as  presiding  judge  of  the  superior  court.  He 
fully  realized  the  responsible  duties  of  his  position 
in  the  delirium  of  his  fatal  illness,  which  attacked 
liim  two  years  later.  The  last  articulate  words  that 
he  uttered  were;  "  Gentlemen,  it  becomes  my  pain- 
ful duty,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  my  health  and 
the  fact  I  can  no  longer  serve  the  commonwealth 
as  I  would  desire  to  do,  to  hand  you  my  resignation, 
which  I  ask  you  to  accept."  Soon  after  uttering 
these  words  he  died  at  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Feb.  27, 1892. 
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CIjXJSERET,  Gustave  Paul,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Paris,  France,  June  13,  1833.  He  entered  the 
military  school  of  St.  Cyr  inl841,  became  lieutenant 
in  January,  1848,  and  was  made  a  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  honor  for  gallantly  in  suppressing  the  in- 
surrectipn  of  June,  1848.  A  few  months  later  polit- 
ical exigencies  caused  his  retirement,  and  he  took 
up  painting  for  a  while,  but  he  was  soon  replaced  in 
the  army  and  served  creditably  in  Algeria  and  the 
Crimean  war,  being  promoted  captain  in  1855.  He 
resigned  his  commission  in  1858, 
joined  Garibaldi  in  1860,  commanded 
the  French  legion  in  his  army,  and 
was  brevetted  colbnel  in  November 
of  that  year  for  gallantry  at  the  siege 
of  Capua,  where  he  was  wounded. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
January,  1863,  offered  his  services  to 
the  Federal  cause,  and  w^s  appoint- 
ed aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  McClellan 
with  the  rank  of  colonel.  Subse- 
quently he  served  under  Gen.  Fre- 
mont, and  commanded  the  advance 
guard.  For  conspicuous  gallantry 
at  Cross  Keys  he  was  brevetted  brig- 
adier-general of  volunteers  Oct.  14, 
1863,  and  after  continued  service  in 
the  Shenandoah  valley  he  resigned 
from  the  army  March  3,  1863.  In  1864,  establishing 
himsef  in  New  York  city,  he  assumed  the  editorship 
of  the  "New  Nation,"  a  weekly  journal,  advocating 
Fremont  for  the  presidency,  and  strongly  opposed  to 
the  renomination  of  Lincoln.  Gen.  Cluseret  returned 
to  France  in  1867,  took  part  in  the  Fenian  agitation 
of  that  year,  and  wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  the 
' '  Courrier  !Frani;ais  "  on  "  The  Situation  in  the  United 
States. "  In  1868  he  was  imprisoned  for  two  months 
on  account  of  an  obnoxious  article  in  "L'Art,"a 
journal  vrith  which  he  Iiad  become  identified,  and 
in  1869  he  was  again  imprisoned  because  of  public 
attacks  on  the  organization  of  the  French  army,  but, 
as  a  naturalized  American  citizen,  was  finally  handed 
over  to  Minister  Washburne,  who  sent  him  out  of 
the  country.  On  the  fall  of  the  second  empire, 
which  he  had  predicted,  he  returned  to  Paris,  began 
to  assail  the  provisional  government,  and  shoi-tly 
afterward  attempted  to  start  insurrection  in  Lyons 
and  Marseilles.  In  the  ensuing  spring  he  became 
minister  of  war  under  the  commune.  On  May  1, 
1871,  he  was  arrested  for  alleged  treachery,  but 
escaped  to  England,  and,  after  a  brief  visit  to  Amer- 
ica, settled  near  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1873.  On 
Aug.  30th  of  that  year  he  was  condemned  to  death, 
in  his  absence,  by  a  council  of  war,  but  the  sen- 
tence could  not  be  carried  into  effect.  Gen.  Clu- 
-leret  has  published  a  pamphlet  on  "Mexico  and 
the  Solidarity  of  Nations"  (1866),  and  "L'Armee 
et  la  Democratic  "  (1869). 

AYBES,  Romeyn  Beck,  soldier,  was  born  at 
East  Creek,  Montgomery  county,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  30, 
1835.  He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1847; 
assigned  to  the  4th  artillery  as  second  lieulant  by 
brevet  July  1,  1847;  to  the  3d  artillery  Sept.  33d,  the 
same  year,  as  second  lieutenant,  and  was  ordered 
to  Mexico,  where  he  served  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  He  was  then  on  duty  at  various  frontier  posts; 
was  promoted  first  lieutenant  March  16,  1852,  and 
engaged  at  the  artillery  school  for  practice  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  1859-61.  Lieutenant  Ayres  had  gained  an 
excellent  reputation  as  an  artillerist,  and  when  the 
civil  war  opened  in  1861,  he  was  promoted  captain 
of  the  5th  artillery,  May  14th,  accepted  June  38th, 
and  was  assigned  to  McDowell's  command  and 
served  in  the  defence  of  Washington,  and  in  the  Ma- 
nassas campaign.  At  Blackburn's  Ford  and  Bull 
Run  he  was  chief  of  artillery  in  Gen.  W.  F.  Smith's 


division,  showing  great  gallantry  in  both  actions. 
Joining  the  army  of  the  Potomac  he  served  through 
the  peninsula  campaign,  1863,  engaged  in  the  battles 
of  Yorktown,  Williamsburg,  and  the  seven  days' 
battles  and  others,  his  energy  and  military  skill  being 
especially  efficient  at  Yorktown  in  protecting  the 
troops  from  a  destructive  fire  by  the  enemy.  In  the 
Maryland  campaign  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
South  Mountain  and  Antietam  in  1863;  in  the  Rap- 
pahannock campaign  in  1863- 
63,  at  Fredericksburg  and 
Chancellorsville.  He  was  made 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
Nov.  39,  1863.  In  the  Penn- 
sylvania campaign,  1863,  Gen. 
Ayres  commanded  a  division 
of  the  5th  corps  at  Gettysburg. 
In  the  desperate  struggle  on 
Round  Top,  during  the  sec- 
ond day's  battle,  Gen.  Ayres's 
steady  marching  division  swept 
up  just  in  time  to  save  the 
first  corps  from  being  driven 
back  by  the  enemy,  and  turned 
the  tide  of  victory.  For  gal- 
lantry at  Gettysburg  he  was 
brevetted  major  July  3, 1863.  He  was  recalled  from 
the  field  to  suppress  the  draft  riots  in  New  York  city. 
Returning  to  his  command  in  the  Rapidan  campaign, 

1863,  he  fought  at  Rappahannock  Station  and  Mile 
Run.  He  was  engaged  with  his  division  in  the 
Richmond  campaign,  1864-65,  beginning  with  the 
battle  of  the  Wilderness;  was  severely  wounded 
during  the  siege  of  Petereburg  in  June,  1864,  and 
was  obliged  to  absent  himself  temporarily  from  the 
field,  but  returned  to  active  duty  in  August  and  led 
his  command  successfully  during  the  final  engage- 
ments, which  culminated  in  the  surrender  of  Gen. 
Lee's  army  at  Appomattox  Court  House,  Apr.  9, 

1865.  On  Aug.  5,  1864,  he  was  brevetted  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct 
in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness;  and  in  August, 

1864,  colonel  for  distinguished  services  at  the  battle 
of  Weldon  railroad.  He  was  brevetted  brigadier- 
general  March  13,  1865,  for  bravery  at  the  battle 
of  Five  Forks,  Va.,  and  major-general,  the  same 
date,  for  gallantry  in  the  field  during  the  war. 
He  was  made  major-general  of  volunteers  Aug.  1, 
1864,  for  conspicuous  gallantry  in  the  battles  of  the 
Virginia  campaign.  After  the  war  he  commanded 
the  district  of  Shenandoah  until  1866,  when  he  was 
mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service.     On  July  28, 

1866,  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  28th 
infantry,  U.  S.  army,  and  colonel  of  the  3d  artillery 
July  18,  1879,  having  in  the  interval  served  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  tactics  and  upon  other  im- 
portant military  commissions.  Gen.  Ayres  died  at 
Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  4,  1888. 

HOWABD,  Volney  E.,  jurist,  was  born  at 
Norridgewock,  Me.,  in  1805.  He  studied  law,  and 
after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  removed  to  Vicks- 
burg.  Miss.,  in  1830,  to  practice  his  profession.  In 
1837  he  was  appointed  reporter  of  the  court  of  errors 
and  appeals,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  edited 
"The  Mississippian,"  a  Democratic  newspaper  pub- 
lished at  Vicksburg.  In  this  capacity  he  was  in-^ 
volved  in  several  disputes,  two  of  which  led  to 
duels,  one  with  Sergeant  S.  Prentiss,  the  orator,  and 
another  with  Alexander  G.  McNutt,  governor  of  the 
state.  In  1847  he  removed  to  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
where  he  practiced  law,  and  was  elected  a  represen- 
tative to  congress,  serving  from  1849-53.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  favor  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
measures,  and  was  sent  by  the  president  on  a  mission 
to  California  regarding  the  organization  of  that  state. 
He  published  "  Mississippi  Law  Reports"  (1834-44) 
and  "  Statute  Laws  of  Mississippi"  (1840). 
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GREENE,  Ray,  senator,  was  born  in  Warwick, 
R.  I.,  Feb.  3,  1765,  the  eldest  sou  of  the  second  Wil- 
liam Greene,  who  was  governor  of  Rhode  Island. 
He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1784,  chose  the  pro- 
fession of  the  la^^■,  and  studied  in  the  office  of  Gen. 
James  il.  Barnes  in  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.  Being 
admitted  to  the  Rhode  Island  bar,  he  settled  in  Prov- 
idence, where  he  began  practice.  In  1794  he  suc- 
ceeded William  Channing  as  attorney-general  of 
Rhode  Island,  in  which  office  he  continued  during 
the  next  three  years.  Being  elected  U.  8.  senator 
from  Rhode  Island  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of 
William  Bradford,  who  had  resigned,  he  served  from 
Nov.  32, 1797,  to  Dec.  7, 1801.  He  was  elected  to  the 
senate  for  a  second  term,  but  resigned  almost  immedi- 
ately, having  been  appointed  district  judge  of  Rhode 
Island  by  President  John  Adams.  It  Jfiappened,  how- 
ever, that  the  appointment,  which  was  made  in  the 
last  hours  of  the  presidency  of  John  Adams,  con- 
tained some  informality,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
Mr.  Greene  lost  both  his  senatorial  seat,  and  his  office 
as  district  judge.  He  died  in  Warwick,  R.  I.,  Jan. 
11,  1849. 

CROGHAN,  George,  soldier,  was  born  at  Lo- 
cust Grove,  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  Nov.  15,  1791,  son 
of  Maj.  William  Croghan,  a  revolutionary  patriot. 
His  mother  belonged  to  another  celebrated  family, 
being  a  sister  of  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark,  the 
pioneer  soldier,  to  whose. prowess  is  due  the  posses- 
sion of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  secured  by 
the  peace  of  1783.  It  was  at  the 
home  of  this  sister  that  Gen. 
Clark  found  refuge  from  pov- 
erty in  his  old  age,  and  where 
he  died.  The  son  was  sent  to 
William  and  Mary  college, 
where  he  was  graduated  in 
1810.  On  leaving  college  he 
entered  Gen.  Harrison's  army, 
and  fought  as  an  aide  to  Col. 
Boyd  at  the  battle  of  Tippe- 
canoe in  1811.  He  was  made 
a  captain  of  the  17th  infantry 
in  the  spring  of  1812.  His 
bravery  attracted  the  notice  of 
Gen.  Harrison,  particularly  at 
the  engagement  outside  of 
Fort  Meigs,  and  he  made  the 
yoimg  soldier  his  aide-de-camp, 
with  the  rank  of  major,  March  30,  1813.  At  Fort 
Stephenson  he  was  conspicuous  in  his  able  defence 
of  the  garrison  against  an  attacking  army  of  500 
regulars  and  700  "Indians  under  Gen.  Proctor,  and 
gamed  the  promotion  to  lieutenant-colonel  ]3y  brevet. 
He  was  also  voted  by  congress  a  gold  medal.  On 
Feb.  21,  1814,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel. 
He  resigned  from  the  army  in  1817,  and  in  1824  was 
appointed  postmaster  of  New  Orleans  by  President 
Monroe.  On  Dec.  21,  1825,  President  Jolm  Quincy 
Adams  appointed  him  inspector-general  of  the  army, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  in  1846,  on  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  between  the  United  States  and 
^Mexico,  he  joined  the  army  under  Gen.  Taylor,  and 
.served  with  distinction  at  the  battle  of  Monterey. 
He  retired  from  the  army,  making  his  home  in  New 
Orleans,  where  he  died  Jan.  8,  1849. 

ALLEIf,  Stephen,  merchant  and  mayor  of  New 
York  city,  was  born  in  that  city  July  2, 1767,  thesonof 
Sabina  Meyers  and  John  Allen.  His  mother  was  a  na- 
tive of  Germany.  Stephen  was  the  youngest  of  five 
children.  He  was  educated  in  private  schools  in  New 
York  city,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  was  apprenticed 
in  the  sailmaking  business  to  James  Leonard,  who 
afterward  discontinued  business  in  New  Y'ork  city, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  Mr.  Allen  was  thrown  en- 
tirely on  his  own  resources.  Determined  to  stick 
to  his  trade,   he  was    subsequently  employed   by 


Thomas  Wilson,  a  Quaker  sail-maker,  who  offered 
him  a  partnership  in  the  concern  in  1787.     He  be- 
gan business  on  his  own  account  in  December,  1791. 
Mr.  Allen  joined  a  volunteer  company  in  1813,  and 
loaned  the  government  all  the  money  he  could  spare 
out  of  his  business.     He  was  consulted  by  the  U.  S. 
naval  agent  as  to  the  most  expedient  way  of  furnish- 
ing a  supply  of  duck.     He  patriotically  sold  his 
whole  stock  to  the  government  upon  its  own  terms, 
and  the  unlooked-for  cessation  of  hostilities  caused 
the  treasury  notes  with  which  the  duck  was  to  be 
paid  for  to  increase  so  in  value  that  Mr.  Allen  real- 
ized a  handsome  profit.     Mr.  Allen  began  his  ca- 
reer as  a  public  man  in  April,  1817,  wlien  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  common  council,  and  in 
March,  1821,  was  chosen  mayor  of  New  York  city. 
He  took  an  active  and   prominent  part  in  bring- 
ing to  a  successful  completion  the  New  York  aque- 
duct.    In  April,  1824,  he  was  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner to  visit  the  state  prisons  at  Auburn  and  New 
Y'ork  city,  to  report  upon  the  conditions  then  exist- 
ing in  the  prisons,  and  to  recommend  such  changes 
in  discipline    and    government  as  were  desirable. 
The  result  was,  the  sale  of  the  old  prison  at  New 
Y'ork  and  the  purchase  of  the  land  and  the  erection 
of  the  state  prison  at  Sing  Sing.     Mr.  Allen  retired 
from  business  Nov.  1,   1825,  and  in  the  following 
May  was  sent  to  the  New  York  state  assembly,  and 
in  1829  he  was  elected  senator.     While  in  the  senate 
Mr.  Allen  served  as  a  member  of  the  court  for  the 
correction  of  errors,  and  was  assid- 
uous in  attending  to  the  duties  of 
his  position.    This  was  the  first  in- 
stance in  which  written  opinions 
were  given  in  the  court  of  errors 
by  a  layman.     In  1833  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  water  commis- 
sioners, for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing New  York  with  pure  and  whole- 
some water,  and  served  as  chairman 
of  the  committee.     In  1840  he  was 
relieved  of  the  office  of  water  com- 
missioner by  Gov.  Seward  for  purely 
political    reasons.      Charles    King 
made  the  following  mention  of  his 
services  in    his    "  Memoir  of  the 
Croton  Aqueduct."    "The  chair- 
man of  the  board    in  particular, 
Stephen  Allen,  has  left  upon  the 
work,  from  its  commencement  to  the  advanced  stage 
in  which  he  relinquished  it  to  his  successor,  the  stamp 
of  his  energetic  character  and  strong,  inquiring  mind . " 
Of  the  many  public  positions  he  filled,  all  came  unso- 
licited.    His  early  religious  connections  were  with 
the  Moravians.     Later  he  became  a  Presbyterian. 
Mr.  Allen  was  twice  married — to  his  first  wife.  Miss 
Marschalk,  in  May,  1788,   and  after  her  death  to 
Sarah,  daughter  of  Joseph  Roake,  in  1807.     He  was 
a  member  or  trustee  of  a  number  of  public  institu- 
tions in  New  Y'ork  city,  among  others  the  Tammany 
society,  the  Mechanic  and  scientific  institution,  the 
New  York  hospital  and  lunatic  asylum,  and  the 
New  York  prison  discipline  society.     He  died  in 
New  York  city  July  28,  1852 

BECHLER,  John  Christian,  Moravian  bishop, 
was  born  in  Oesel,  an  island  in  the  Baltic,  belonging 
to  Russia,  Jan.  7,  1784.  He  was  educated  at  the 
Moravian  college  and  theological  seminary  in  Ger- 
many, came  to  America  in  1806,  taught  for  a  time  in 
the  boys'  school  and  the  seminary  at  Nazareth;  held 
several  parochial  cures,  was  made  a  bishop  in  1835, 
and  assigned  to  the  southern  district,  but  returned  to 
Europe  and  held  charges  at  Sarepta  in  Russia  and  at 
Zoist  in  Holland.  Bishop  Bechler  possessed  rare 
musical  talent,  and  composed  various  hymns  and 
anthems,  some  of  which  are  still  in  use.  He  died  at 
Hermhut,  Saxony,  Apr.  18,  1857. 
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*w'^f^^M?'^®?''y'^^S«'^' soldier,  was  bora 
at  Western ville,  Oneida  county,  N.Y.,  Jan.  16  1815 
After  a  common-sckool  education,  received  at  Hud- 
son academy,  and  a  partial  course  at  Union  college 
he  entered  the   United    States  military    academy 
July   1,    1835,    graduating  four    years    later   third 
m  a  class  of  thirty-one.     July  1,  1839,  he  was  ap- 
pomted  second  lieutenant  in  the  engineer  corps  of  the 
army,  and  from  his  marked  ability  and  skill  as  an 
instructor,  while  still  a  cadet,  was  retained  as  assist- 
ant professor  of  engineering  at  the  academy  until 
June  28,  1840.     During  the  next  year  he  acted  as 
assistant  to  the  board  of  engineers  at  Washington 
D.  C,  and  was  thence  transferred  to  assist  in  the 
construction  of  the  fortifications  in  New  York  har- 
bor.    Here  he  remained  several  years,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  time  spent  in  1845  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
of  public  works  in  Europe,  receiving  while  absent 
a  promotion  to  first  lieutenant.     At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  Mexico,  he  was  sent  to  California  as 
engineer  of  military  operations  for  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  after  a  seven-months'  voyage  in  the  transport 
Lexington,  reached  Monterey,  Cal.,  which  he  par- 
tially fortified  as  a  port  of  refuge  for  the  Pacific 
fleet,  and  a_  base  for  incursions  into  California  by 
land.     In  his  military  capacity  he  accompanied  sev- 
eral expeditions;  in  that  of  Col.  Burton  into  Lower 
California,  he  acted  as  chief  of  staff  to  that  officer, 
and  took  part  in  llie  skirmishes  of  Palos  Prietos 
and  Unas,  Nov.  19-20,  1847;  with  a  few  volunteers 
made  a  forced  march  to  San  Antonio, 
March  16,  1848,  surprising  a    large 
Mexican  garrison  and  nearly  captur- 
ing the  governor,  and  was  engaged 
at  Todos  Santos,  March  30th.     He 
was  also  aide-de-camp  to  Com.  Shu- 
brick  in  naval  operations  on  the  coast, 
among  which  was  the  capture  of  Ma- 
zatlan  (of  which  for  a  time  he  was 
lieutenant-governor),   and  for   "gal- 
lant   and  meritorious  services,"  re- 
ceived the  commission  of  captain  by 
brevet,  to  date  from  May  1, 1847.   As 
secretary  under  the  military  govern- 
ments of  Gens.  Mason  and  Riley,  he 
displayed  "great  energy,  high  admin- 
istrative  qualities,    excellent    judg- 
ment and  admirable  adaptability  to 
his  varied  and  onerous  duties,"  and 
as  a  member  of  the   convention,   called   to  meet 
at  Monterey  Sept.  1,  1849,  to  frame  a  constitution 
for  the  -state  of  California,    he  was    substantially 
the  author  of  that  instrument.     He  might   easily 
have  been  elected  one  of  the  new  U.  S.  senators  also, 
but,  preferring  his  military  profession,  remained  as 
aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Riley.     Dec.  31, 
1852,  he  was  appointed  inspector  and  engineer  of 
lighthouses;  from  Apr.  11,  1853,  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  engineers  for  fortifications  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  receiving  the  promotion  of  captain  of 
engineers  July  1,  1853,  and  retained  all  these  posi- 
tions until  Aug.  1,  1854,  when  he  resigned  from  the 
army  to  become  the  head  of  the  most  prominent  law 
firm  in  San  Francisco,  with  large  interests  and  much 
valuable  property  in  the  state,  with  whose  develop- 
ment and  prosperity  his  fiame  was  identified.    Prom 
1850  to  1861  he  was  director-general  of  the  New  Al- 
maden  quicksilver  mine,  and  in  1855  was  made  pres- 
ident of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  railroad,  from  San 
Francisco  to  San  Jose,  Cal.      In  1860-61  he  was 
major-general  of  the  militia  of  California,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  tendered  his  services 
to  the  government,  and  was  appointed  major-gen- 
eral of  regulars  at  the  urgent  recommendation  of 
Gen.  Scott,  his  commission  dating  Aug.   19,  1861. 
Nov.  18th  he  took  command  of  the    department 
of  Missouri  (embracing  that  state,   Iowa,   Minne- 
IV.— 17. 


sota,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Arkansas,  and  the  western 
portion  of  Kentucky),  with  headquarters  at  tit. 
Louis,  where  his  vigorous  rule  soon  established  or- 
der; the  elaborate  fortifications,  undertaken  at  im- 
mense expense,  and  without  regard  to  the  laws  of 
engineering,  were  suspended;  the  army  reorganized 
and  in  preparation  for  the  plan  of  campaign  in- 
tended by  him,  thrown  back  to  Rolla,  while  treason, 
sharply  defined,  was  summarily  dealt  with.  Dec. 
21,  1861,  he  issued  an  order  fixing  the  penalty  of 
death  on  all  persons  who  should  attempt  the  destruc- 
tion of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  and  requiring  that 
the  same  should  be  repaired  by,  and  at  the  expense 
of,  the  towns  and  counties  where  such  destruction 
was  done.  Four  days  later  a  qualified  martial  law 
was  declared  in  his  department,  to  be  enforced  in 
and  about  all  the  railroads  in  the  state,  though  it 
was  expressly  stated  that  no  interference  was  in- 
tended with  the  jurisdiction  of  any  court  loyal  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  which 
would  aid  the  military  authorities  in  enforcing  the 
order  and  punishing  criminals.  The  oath  of  alle- 
giance was  required  even  of  the  faculty  of  the  State 
university,  and  sympathizers  with  secession  brought 
to  subjection,  or  sent  beyond  tlie  lines.  In  less  than 
six  weeks  the  lower  portion  of  the  state  was  cleared  of 
Confederates,  and  their  general  (Price)  driven  back 
into  Arkansas.  For  the  campaign  of  1862  (a  simul- 
taneous advance  of 
all  the  Union  forces 
having  been  order- 
ed by  President  Lin- 
coln for  Feb.  22d), 
he  planned,  in  De- 
cember, 1861,  three 
successive  lines  of 
attack  upon  the 
Confederates  from 
the  line  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi: the  first,  to 
drive  them  from 
the  protection  of  they  ■ 
neutrality  of  Ken- 
tucky; the  second,' 
advance  upon  Chat-_ 
tanooga,  from  Mem- 
phis as  a  base;  and 
the  third,  from 
Vicksburg,  through 

Montgomery,  to  Atlanta,  co-operating  always  with 
the  fleet  on  the  Mississippi  river.  The  efforts  of  Grant, 
to  whom  he  had  assigned  the  district  of  Cairo,  includ- 
ing also  Paducah,  Tenn.,  were  accordingly  directed 
against  the  centre  of  the  enemy  at  Ports  Henry  and 
Donelson,  as  weaker  than  either  of  the  flanks  pro- 
tected by  the  fortifications  at  Columbus  and  Bowling 
Green,  and  in  a  little  over  three  months  after  his  ac- 
cession to  command  in  the  West,  both  places  had 
been  turned  and  abandoned,  and  Nashville  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Federal  troops,  while  Curtis,  dis- 
patched against  the  Confederates  in  Missouri,  fought 
and  won  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,driving  the  enemy  to 
White  river;  and  Island  No.  10  was  taken  by  Pope, 
with  the  combined  action  of  the  fleet.  The  first  line 
of  the  Confederates  being  thus  annihilated,  the  sec- 
ond was  next  to  be  undertaken,  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  tactics  recently  successful.  Grant  was  ordered  to 
ascend  the  Tennessee,  then  in  full  water,  and  make 
a  lodgment  about  Florence,  or  Tuscumbia,  Ala.,  or 
even  Corinth,  Miss,  (the  latter  the  left  centre  of  the 
enemy),  but  that  gei/eral,  failing  to  receive  word  or 
communication  of  any  kind,  ascended  the  Cumber- 
land instead,  and  was  relieved  by  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith. 
The  arrival  of  Buell  secured  the  victory  at  Shiloh, 
after  which  Halleck  himself  took  the  field,  hav- 
ing, March  11,  1862,  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  the  department  of  the  Mississippi,  into  which 
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those  of  Kansas  and  Ohio  had  been  merged,  and 
which  now  strelched  from  tlie  Alleghany  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  That  the  march  upon  Corinth 
consumed  six  ^\'eeks  has  been  invidiously  com- 
mented upon,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  was 
accomplished  with  troops  demoralized  at  Pittsburg 
Landinn',  whose  reinforcement  and  rehabilitation 
from  a  "considerable  distance  consumed  two  weeks, 
and  that  the  route  lay,  moreover,  through  extreme 
ditficulties  of  country,  a  hostile  people,  and  amid  the 
discouragement  of  drenching  rains.  So  carefully 
was  guard  maintained,  however,  that  no  attack  was 
ventured  by  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  the  procla- 
mation of  Beauregard  to  "the  soldiers  of  Shiloh 
and  Elkhorn,"  jNIay  3d;  and  one  month  after  the 
inarch  had  been  begun  (Jlay  27th)  the  siege  of  Cor- 
inth was  initiated,  with  its  fifteen  miles  of  heavy 
entrenchments  and  impregnable  natural  defences. 


notwithstanding  vigorous  efforts  to  prevent  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Federal  troops.  On  the  morning  of  the 
30th  the  town  was  evacuated,  Pope  despatched  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  Buell  in  the  direction  of  Chat- 
tanooga, and  Sherman  to  Memphis  (taken  before  his 
arrival  by  the  fleet).  In  the  midst  of  the  fortification 
of  Corinth  against  a  return  of  the  enemy  from  the 
South,  and  the  repairing  of  the  railroad  communica- 
tion with  Columbus,  Halleck  was  visited  by  two 
assistant  secretaries  of  war  and  one  U.  S.  senator,  to 
urge  his  acceptance  of  the  office  of  general-in-chief, 
which  had  been  tendered  him,  but  which  he  declined, 
continuing  his  preparations  against  the  third  and 
last  remaining  line  of  the  enemy,  until  events  in  the 
Peninsular  campaign  forced  his  acceptance  of  the 
honor  on  July  23d.  From  Washington,  where,  from 
this  time  his  annual  reports  as  commander-in-cliief 
notified  the  country  that  the  army  had  a  military 
liead,  he  ordered  the  recall  of  the  Federal  forces  from 
Harrison's  Landing,  not  obeyed  for  eleven  days,  and 
Oct.  28th  he  wrote  the  letter  which  constitutes  "  the 
only  official  explanation  of  the  final  removal  of  Mc- 
Clellan  from  command,  Nov.  7th."  After  Gen. 
Grant  became  lieutenant-general  of  the  army,  he  re- 
mained at  Washington  as  chief-of-staffl  from  March 
13,  1864,  to  Apr.  19,  1865,  and  from  Apr.  32d  to 
.July  1st  of  the  same  year  was  in  command  of  the 
military  divi.sion  of  the  James,  with  headquarters  at 
Richmond,  from  which  place  he  issued  the  orders, 
\mder  the  direction  of  his  superiors  in  olHce,  "to 
pay  no  regard  to  any  truce  or  orders  of  Gen.  Sher- 
man respecting  hostilities,"  and  "to  push  onward, 
regardless  of  orders  from  any  one  except  Gen.  Grant, 
and  cut  off  Johnston's  retreat,"  which  gave  offence 
to  Gen.  Sherman,  and  for  a  time  caused  a  coolness 
between  the  two  friends.  Aug.  30,  1865,  he  took 
command  of  the  division  of  the  Pacific,  from  which 
he  was  relieved  by  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas,  and 
March  16,  1869,  was  transferred  to  that  of  the  South, 
with  headquarters  at  Louisville,  Ky.  As  an  author. 
Gen.  Halleck  enjoys  a  reputation  distinct  from  that 
gained  by  him  in  arms.  In  1840-41  he  prepared  a 
work  on  "Bitumen:  Its- Varieties,  Properties  and 
Uses,"  embracing  all  the  then  known  applications  of 
asphalt   to    military  structures.      His  "  Report  on 


Coast  Defence,"  published  by  congress,  led  to  the 
delivery  by  him  of  twelve  lectures  before  Lowell  in- 
stitute, Boston,  in  1845,  on  the  "Science  of  War," 
published,  with  an  introductory  chapter  on  the  jus- 
titiableness  of  war,  in  1846,  as  the  "Elements  of 
Military  Art  and  Science."  A  second  enlarged  edi- 
tion, in  1861,  contained  notes  on  the  Mexican  and 
Crimean  wars,  and,  during  the  war,  was  considered 
as  standard  authority  on  military  matters.  In  1859 
appeared,  "  A  Collection  of  Mining  Laws  of  Spain 
and  Mexico;"  in  1860  a  translation  of  "  De  Fooz  on 
the  Law  of  Mines,  with  Introductory  Remarks, "  and 
in  1861,  his  masterpiece,  "International  Law;  or. 
Rules  Regulating  the  Intercourse  of  States  in  Peace 
and  War,"  which,  with  its  abridgment  of  1866,  for 
schools  and  colleges,  takes  rank  among  the  highest 
authorities.  In  1864  the  translation  of  "La  Vie 
Politique  et  Militaire  de  Napoleon  "  (Baron  Jomini), 
undertaken  in  1846,  on  the  voyage  to  California,  was 
published  in  four  octavo  volumes,  with  an  atlas.  In 
1848  he  declined  the  professorship  of  engineering  in 
the  Lawrence  scientific  scnool  of  Harvard  university, 
and  in  1863  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Union 
college,  which  in  1843  had  made  him  an  A.  M.  Gen. 
Halleck  died  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Jan.  9,  1873. 

CULLUM,  George  W. ,  soldier,  was  born  in 
New  York  city  Feb.  25,  1809.  From  1839  to  1833 
he  was  a  cadet  at  West  Point.  After  being  gradu- 
ated with  the  rank  of  brevet  second  lieutenant,  he 
entered  the  engineer  corps  and  was  assigned  to  duty 
at  Fort  Adams  as  assistant  engineer  in  the  construc- 
tion of  that  fort  1833-34.  He  was  assistant  to  the 
chief  engineer  at  Washington,  D.  C,  1834-36.  Apr. 
30,  1836,  he  was  made  second  lieutenant,  and  from 
1836-38  was  assistant  engineer  on  the.  works  at  Fort 
Adams  and  superintending  engineer  at  Goat  Island. 
July  7,  1838,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. He  was  superintending  engineer  of  govern- 
ment works,  notably  those  at  Forts  Trumbull,  War- 
ren, Independence,  Wiuthrop,  Sumter,  and  at  Bat- 
tery Griswold.  During  the  Mexican  war  he  rendered 
valuable  services  as  superintending  engineer  for  de- 
vising and  constructing  sapper,  miner  and  pontoon 
trains.  The  time  remaining  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war,  with  the  exception  of  two  years  sick- 
leave-of-absence  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  the 
West  Indies,  was  divided  between 
constructions,  service  on  several 
important  boards  and  commissions, 
and  the  teaching  of  practical  mili- 
tary engineering  at  West  Point. 
Then  he  was  made  staff  aide-de- 
camp to  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Federal 
forces.  He  retained  this  place  un- 
til the  fall  of  1861,  when  he  was 
appointed  chief  engineer  of  the 
department  of  the  Missouri,  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier-  general  of 
volunteers,  and  made  chief  of  staff 
to  Maj.-Geu.  Halleck,  commanding 
the  department.  The  latter  position 
he  continued  to  hold  after  Halleck 
was  made  general-in-chief,  and  ac- 
companied him  in  his  southwest- 
ern campaign,  and  afterward  to 
headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
when  he  became  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  mil- 
itary academy.  During  the  period  from  1861  to  1864 
he  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  sanitary  commission. 
His  engineering  skill  proved  of  great  service  to  Gen. 
Halleck  in  his  western  campaigns,  a  service  which 
the  government  recognized  by  making  him  a  lieuten- 
ant-colonel of  the  corps  of  engineers  March  3,  1863, 
andbybrevettinghim,  March  13, 1865,  colonel,  briga- 
dier-general and  major-general,  U.  S.  army,  in  suc- 
cession.    Gen.   Cullum  withdrew  from  the  super- 
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mtendendency  of  West  Point  Aug.  28, 1866,  and  was 
employed  for  tlie  eight  subsequent  years  in  military 
engineering  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  city,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  engineers  for  fortifica- 
tions and  harbor  and  river  constructions  required 
for  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  March  7, 
1867,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  corps  of  engineers. 
Jan.  13,  1874,  being  over  sixty-two  years  old,  he 
was  retired  from  active  service  in  accordance  with 
the  law  of  July  17,  1862,  and  devoted  himself  to  lit- 
erary, scientific  and  military  studies.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  "Biographical  Register  of  the  Officers 
and  Graduates  of  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy," and  of  a  number  of  other  military  woriis,  in- 
cluding biographies,  reviews  and  reports,  and  is  the 
,  translator  and  editor  of  D^ipracq's   "Ele- 

ments of  Military  Life  and  History."     He 
was   vice-president  of  the  American    bio- 
graphical society,  and  president  of  the  Geo- 
graphical library  society  of  New  York  city. 
Gen.      Cullum 
married        the 
widow  of  Gen. 
Halleck,      and 
upon  her  death 
inherited     her 
large     fortune. 
She  was  in  her  lifetime  celebrated  for 
her  interest  in  various  charitable  in- 
stitutions, and  was  a  liberal  contrib- 
v.sr  p..^c  y^Qj.  jQ  {jjgjj,  support.     Slie  was  vice- 

president  of  the  Woman's  hospital,  New 
York  city;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  New 
York  Cancer  hospital;  established  the  Helping- 
Hand  society  and  diet  kitchen  of  St.  Thomas's 
home,  and  helped  other  charities  in  New  York 
and  San  Francisco.  In  her  will  she  liberally  en- 
dowed these  institutions,  and  out  of  the  property 
left  by  her  to  her  husband,  he,  before  his  death, 
further  enriched  the  Woman's  hospital  by  a  gift 
of  |5,000  to  found  a  bed  in  her  memory,  and 
$1,000  as  a  subscription  to  the  hospital  anne.x.  He 
endowed  with  .|5,000  a  bed  at  the  Cancer  hospital, 
to  be  known  as  "Sister  Mary's  Bed,"  and  added  to 
his  wife's  donations,  making  a  total  amount  exceed- 
$200,000  to  this  single  charity.  He  gave  $5,000  to 
St;  Elizabeth's  chapel  for  an  organ.  To  the  Diet 
kitchen,  established  by  Mrs.  Cullum,  he  gave  $5,000, 
to  be  known  as  the  Elizabeth  H.  Cullum  fund.  To 
the  Society  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
the  poor  he  gave  $5,000:  and  the  same  amount  to 
the  Old  Ladies'  home  of  San  Francisco,  to  the  Li- 
braiy,  art  and  historical  society  of  Meadville,  Pa., 
to  the  Redmond  library,  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  to  the 
Metropolitan  museum  of  art.  For  the  safe  preserva- 
tion of  the  maps,  charts  and  plates  of  the  Geograph- 
ical society  he  gave  $100,000  to  build  a  fireproof 
repository.  His  principal  gift  was  $250,000  for  the 
erection,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Military  academy  at 
West  Point,  of  a  memorial  hall,  besides  $20,000  to 
purchase  the  ground,  and  $30,000  to  purchase  statues 
for  the  hall.  Gen.  Cullum  died  at  his  residence  in 
New  York  city  Feb.  38,  1893. 

WOOD,  Thomas  John,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Munfordsville,  Ky.,  Sept.  25,  1823.  He  wa.s  grad- 
uated^from  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1845,  and 
was  assigned  to  the  topographical  engineers,  but  re- 
quested a  transfer  to  the  2d  dragoons,  and  on  Dec. 
2,  1846,  was  made  a  second  lieutenant.  He  served 
in  the  Mexican  war,  and  subsequently  was  aide-de- 
camp to  Gen.  Harney  in  Louisiana  and  Texas,  and 
was  adjutant  of  the  2d  dragoons  until  1854.  He  was 
appointed  first  lieutenant  in  1854,  and  captain  in  the 
1st  cavalry  in  1855.  He  served  in  Kansas  during  the 
border  troubles  of  1856,  and  accompanied  the  Utah 
expedition  under  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  in  1857. 
On  March  16,  1861,  he  was  promoted  major,  on  May 


9th  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  October  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  as  such  commanded  a. 
division  in  the  Tennessee  and  Jlis.sissippi  campaigns, 
being  activelj'  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  and 
in  the  siege  of  Corinth.  Later  iu  the  year  he  served 
under  Gen.  Don  Curios  Buell  in  Kentucky;  aided  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  Confederate  forces  under  Gen. 
Bragg;  was  promoted  colonel  of  the  2d  cavalry, 
Nov.  12th,  and  was  one  of  a  number  of  officers  who 
were  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Stone  river,  Dec.  31, 
1862.  He  commanded  a  division  of  the  21st  corps, 
army  of  the  Cumberland,  till  November,  1863,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Chickamauga  and 
Mission  Uidge.  He  also  took 
part  in  the  operations  for  the  re- 
lief of  Knoxville,  and  iu  the  in- 
vasion of  Georgia,  and  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  engagement 
at  Lovejoy's  Station  in  Septem- 
ber, 1864.  He  commanded  the 
4th  corps  during  the  battles  of 
Franklin  and  Nashville,  and  took 
part  in  pursuing  the  Confederate 
forces  to  the  Tennessee  river  in 
December,  1864.  In  January, 
1865,  he  was  promoted  major- 
general,  and  had  command  in 
Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Missis- 
sippi until  Sept.  1,  1866,  when 
he  was  mustered  out  of  volunteer 
service.  He  was  brevetted  first 
lieutenant,  U.  S.  A.,  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista;  brigadier-general  for  bravery 
at  Chickamauga,  and  major-geneial  for  distinguished 
service  at  Nashville.  Gen.  Wood  was  retired  from 
service  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  June  9, 
1868,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  bi-igadier-gen- 
eral,  March  3,  1871. 

SCHOriELD,  John  McAllister,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29,  1831. 
His  father,  a  clergyman,  removed  to  Bristol,  111., 
when  the  son  was  about ,  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
in  1845  to  Freeport,  in  the  same  state.  In  June, 
1849,  young  Schofield  entered  the  U.  S.  military 
academy,  being  graduated  in  1853  seventh  in  the 
same  class  with  tJens.  McPherson,  Sheridan,  Sill, 
Terrill,  R.  O.  Tyler,  and  the  Confederate  Hood. 
July  1, 1853,  he  was  made  brevet 
second  lieutenant  of  artillery, 
serving  at  Fort  Moultrie,  S.  C, 
and  Aug.  31,  1853,  second  lieu- 
tenant of  the  1st  artillery,  sta- 
tioned in  Florida,  1854^1855. 
From  Nov.  19,  1855,  till  Aug.  28, 
1860,  he  was  at  the  West  Point 
military  academy,  as  acting-as- 
sistant, and  then  as  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy.  While  on 
leave  of  absence  for  one  year  he 
held  the  chair  of  professor  of 
physics  at  Washington  univer- 
sity, St.  Louis,  Mo.,  but  when 
the  civil  war  began  he  waived 
the  remainder  of  his  leave,  and 
was  made  mustering  officer  of 
Missouri,  Apr.  20,  1861,  serving 
one  month.  By  permission  of  the  war  depart- 
ment, he  accepted  the  commission  of  major  of 
the  1st  Missouri  volunteers,  Apr.  36th,  and  May 
14tli  he  received  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  1st  artil- 
lery of  the  regular  army,  remaining,  however,  with 
the  Missouri  troops.  As  chief  of  staff  to  Gen.  Na- 
thaniel Lyon,  he  participated  in  the  engagements  of 
Dug  Spring  and  Curran  P.  O.,  Aug.  2d,  3d,  and  4th, 
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and  the  battle  of  "Wilson's  Creek,  Aug.  10th.  In 
the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  was  charged  with  the 
conversion  of  the  1st  Missouri  infantry  into  an  artil 
lery  regiment,  and  with  battery  A,  hastily  forwarded 
from  St.  Louis,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Frederick- 
town,  Mo.,  Oct.  19lh.  Nov.  31st  he  was  appointed 
by  the  president  brigadier-general  of  volunteers, 
and  on  the  26th  he  received  the  same  commission 
from  the  governor  of  Missouri  in  the  Missouri  state 
militia,  with  orders  to  organize  and  equip  a  force  of 


10,000,  to  be  at  the  service  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, within  the  limits  of  the  state,  while  the  war 
should  last,  and  which  should  relieve  the  main 
armies  for  service  in  more  important  fields.  From 
Feb.  15th  till  Sept.  26,  1862,  he  was  thus  engaged, 
commanding  the  district  of  the  Missouri.  From  the 
last  date  until  April,  1863,  he  organized  and  com- 
manded the  army  of  the  frontier  in  the  southwest 
part  of  the  state  and  in  northwest  Arkansas,  driv- 
ing the  Confederates  south  of  the  Arkansas  river, 
having  been  made  major-general  of  volunteers  Nov. 
39,  1862.  For  about  one  month,  Apr.  20th  till  May 
13,  1863,  Gen.  Schofleld  commanded  the  3d  division 
of  the  14th  army  corps  (army  of  the  Cumberland), 
but  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  department 
of  the  Missouri,  May  18,  1863,  and  retained  it  until 
Jan.  31,  1864,  sending  troops  to  assist  Gen.  Grant  in 
the  capture  of  Vicksburg,  operating  successfully  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  line  of  the  Arkansas  river, 
and  clearing  the  state  of  guerrilla  and  border  war. 
By  request  of  Gen.  Grant,  Jan.  81,  1864,  he  was  as- 
signed to  command  the  department  and  army  of  the 
Ohio,  the  last  consisting  of  the  23d  corps,  number- 
ing 13,559  men,  and  twenty-eight  guns,  with  about 
4,000  cavalry,  forming  the  left  wing  of  Gen.  Sher- 
man's army  in  Georgia.  With  this  force  he  took 
part  in  all  the  battles  and  operations  of  the  entire  At- 
lanta campaign,  viz. :  the  demonstration  at  Buzzard's 
Boost  Gap,  the  battles  of  Resaoa  and  Dallas,  the 
movement  against,  and  engagements  near,  Lost 
Mountain,  the  action  of  Kulp's  Farm,  the  battle  of 
Kenesaw,  the  passage  of  the  Chattahoochee,  and  the 
battles  near,  and  siege  of,  Atlanta,  ending  in  the  cap- 
ture of  that  city,  Sept.  3,  1864.  In  October,  1864, 
Gen.  Schofleld  was  sent  by  Gen.  Sherman  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Gen.  George  H.  Thomas,  in  Tenne.s.see, 
commanding  the  troops  in  the  field  opposed  to  Gen. 
Hood  from  Nov.  3d  till  Dec.  1st.  Falling  back 
from  Pulaski  to  Columbia,  skirmishing,  and  from 
the  latter  place  to  Spring  Hill,  he  finally  gave  battle 
U  Franklin,  Nov.  30th,  and  repulsed  the  enemy's 
largely  superior  force  with  a  loss  of  1,750  killed,  3,- 
800  wounded,  and  700  prisoners,  while  the  total  loss 
of  the  Federal  forces  was  only  3,300.  Gen.  Scho- 
fleld also  participated  in  the  battle  of  Nashville, 
which  terminated  the  campaign,  Dec.  15th  and  16th, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  Hood's  army  un- 
til Jan.  14,  1865.  His  commission  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  the  U.  S.  army  was  dated  from  the  battle 
of  Franklin,  and  March  13,  1865,  he  also  received 
the    rank  of  brevet  major-general,  U.  S.  A.,  for 


"gallant  and  meritorious  services '' in  the  same  bat- 
tle. To  co-operate  with  Gen.  Sherman,  the  33d 
army  corps,  commanded  by  Gen.  Schofleld,  was 
transported  in  fourteen  days  with  all  its  material, 
from  Clifton,  Tenn.,  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  by 
Feb.  8,  1865,  reached  North  Carolina.  Foit  Ander- 
son was  taken  Feb.  19th,  Wilmington,  Feb,  22d,  and 
Kinston,  March  8th-10th,  a  junction  being  effected 
with  Gen.  Sherman  at  Goldsboro,  March  33d.  At 
the  surrender  of  Johnston's  army  at  Durham  Station, 
Apr.  26th,  Gen.  Schofleld  executed  the  military  con- 
vention of  capitulation,  receiving-  the  arms,  and  pa- 
roling prisoners.  He  remained  m  command  of  the 
department  of  North  Carolina  until  June  31st.  After 
the  war  he  visited  Europe  on  a  special  mission, 
relative  to  the  occupation  of  Mexico  by  French 
troops.  From  Aug.  16,  1866,  till  June,  1868,  he  was 
in  command  flrst  of  the  department  of  the  Potomac, 
and  then  of  the  1st  military  district  of  Virginia,  as 
conflrmed  under  the  reconstruction  laws.  On  June 
3,  1868,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  war  by  Presi- 
dent Johnston,  retaining  the  office  under  Pi-esident 
Grant  until  March  14,  1869,  and  March  4th  of  the 
same  year  he  was  made  major-general .  From  March 
20, 1869,  till  May  3,  1870,  he  was  in  command  of  the 
department  of  the  Missouri,  and  from  the  last  date 
to  July,  1876,  of  the  division  of  the  Paciflc;  the 
period  from  Dec.  30, 1873,  to  April,  1873,  being  spent 
on  a  special  mission  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Until 
Jan.  21,  1881,  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Military 
academy  at  West  Point,  and  commander  of  the  de- 
partment of  West  Point  (from  March  2,  1877).  For 
a  few  months  thereafter  he  commanded  the  division 
of  the  gulf,  spending  the  year  subsequent  in  travel 
in  Europe.  Oct.  15,  1882,  he  again  commanded  the 
division  of  the  Paciflc,  and  Nov.  1,  1883,  he  suc- 
ceeded Gen.  Sheridan  in  command  of  the  division 
of  the  Missouri,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  111. 
From  Apr.  3,  1886,  he  commanded  the  division  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  Aug.  14, 1888,  on  the  death  of  Gen. 
Sheridan,  was  assigned  by  President  Cleveland  to 
command  the  U.  S.  army,  with  headquarters  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  In  addition  to  the  military  ser- 
vices he  has  rendered.  Gen.  Schofleld  has  presided 
over  important  boards  of  officers,  notably  that  of 
1870,  which  adopted  the  ' '  Tactics  "  at  present  in  use 
in  the  army,  and  the  Pitz-John  Porter  board  of  1878. 
He  is  now  ex-officio  president,  under  act  of  congress, 
of  the  board  of  ordnance  and  fortifications. 

BRADLEY,  Warren  Ives,  author,  was  born  at 
Bristol,  Conn.,  March  27,  1847.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  brilliant  promise,  but  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  having  written  thirteen  books,  one  of  which, 
"Culm  Book,"  took  a  prize  of  $350  over  seventy- 
two  competitors.  He  wrote  under  the  name  of 
"Glance  Gaylord."  His  books  are  juvenile  in 
character,  and  are  entitled:  "Boys  at  Dr.  Murray's" 
(1866);  "Gilbert  Starr  and  His  Lessons"  (1866); 
"Uncle  Donnie's  Home"  (1866);  "Culm  Rock, 
the  Story  of  a  Year  "  (1867);  "  Gay  Cottage  "  (1867); 
"  Gilbert's  Last  Summer  at  Rainsford,  and  What  It 
Taught"  (1867);  "Will  Rood's  Friendship"  (1867); 
"After  Years"  (1868);  "Donald  Deane  and  His 
Cross"  (1868);  "Jack  Arcombe:  The  Story  of  a 
Waif  "(1868);  "Miss  Patience  Hathaway"  (1868), 
and  "Mr.  Pendleton's  Cup"  (1869). 

KEARNY,  Philip,  soldier,  was  born  at  No.  3 
Broadway,  New  York  city,  the  site  of  tlie  present 
Field  building,  June  3,  1815.  The  site  of  his  birth 
is  historical  ground,  and  under  the  British  it  was 
the  Post-office.  The  property  belonged  to  the 
Watts  family,  to  which  also  were  allied  the  De  Pey- 
sters,  John  Watts  de  Peyster  being  "Phil"  Kearny's 
cou,sin  and  playmate.  Kearny  went  to  school  at 
the  corner  of  Cedar  street  and  Broadway,  a  place 
which  was  kept  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ufford. 
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He  afterward  attended  the  famous  Round  Hill 
school  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  which  was  run  on  the 
principle  of  Eton  college  by  Dr.  Joseph  G.  Cogswell 
and  George  Bancroft,  and  finally  entered  Columbia 
college,  whei-e  he  was  graduated  to  begin  the  study  of 
law.  Plis  military  taste,  however,  from  the  begin- 
ning was  too  strong  for  any 
civil  profession  to  take  hold 
upon  him,  and  March  8,  1836, 
he  obtained  an  appointment  as 
second  lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  dragoons,  of  which  his 
uncle,  Stephen  Watts  Kearny, 
was  commander.  By  this  time 
"Phil "  Kearny  had  fallen  into 
pcssession  of  his  share  of  the 
family  property,  valued  at  a 
million  dollars.  But  this  did 
not  prevent  his  going  to  the 
frontier  and  serving  with  the 
1st  dragoons,  which  was  the 
first  regiment  of  cavalry  or- 
ganized after  the  war  of  1812, 
and  in  which  Jefferson  Davis 
was  a  lieutenant  and  adju- 
tant. Kearny  was  a  born  cav- 
alry officer.  He  was  a  mag- 
nificent rider,  dasliing  and  ad- 
venturous, with  the  courage  of 
"a  lion.  In  1837  he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Dear- 
born, where  is  now  the  great  city  of  Chicago,  but 
which  was  then  only  a  small  settlement  around  the 
fort  and  the  house  of  an  Indian  agent.  Here  he 
remained  for  two  years,  when  he  was  appointed  by 
the  secretary  of  war  tQ  visit  France  and  study  caval- 
ry tactics  at  the  royal  cavalry  school  at  Saumur. 
Once  in  France,  however,  he  became  desirous  of 
more  active  life  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  eldest  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  the  cam- 
paign under  Marshal  Vallee,  who  was  serving  in 
Africa.  He  afterward  became  attached  to  the  Chas- 
seurs d'Afrique  and  made  the  campaign  against  the 
Arab  chief,  Abd-el-Kader.  In  1840  Lieut.  Kearny 
returned  to  the  United  States,  when  he  was  appointed 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Alexander  Macomb,  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  army,  and  on  hjs  death  filled  the 
same  position  in  relation  to  Gen.  Scott,  who  succeed- 
ed to  the  command.  In  1846  Kearny  resigned  his 
commission,  but  was  immediately  reinstated  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  He  recruited 
and  organized  a  splendid  troop  of  cavalry,  largely  de- 
fraying the  expenses  from  his  private  purse.  His  gal- 
lant charge  at  Churubusco  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable incidents  of  the  war,  resulting  unfortu- 
nately for  Kearny,  whose  left  arm  was  shattered  by 
a  shot  and  had  to  be  amputated.  He  was  the  first 
man  to  make  his  way,  sword  in  hand,  to  the  gate  of 
San  Antonio  of  Mexico  and  was  brevetted  major  for 
gallantry.  In  1851  Maj.  Kearny  went  to  Califor- 
nia and  soon  after  resigned  from  the  army.  He  then 
traveled  around  the  world,  and  on  his  return  settled 
in  New  Jersey,  near  Newark.  In  1859  he  went  to 
France,  rejoined  his  old  comrades  of  the  Chasseurs 
d'Afrique,  was  given  command  of  the  cavalry  of  the 
guard  under  Napoleon  III.  in  the  Italian  war,  and  was 
present  on  the  field  of  Solferino  where  his  splendid 
service  gained  for  him  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  honor. 
After  the  close  of  the  war,  he  lived  in  Paris  for  a 
while  and  then,  returning  to  this  country  on  the  out- 
break of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  entered  the  service 
as  commander  of  the  1st  New  Jersey  brigade  in  Gen. 
Franklin's  division  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  He 
served  through  the  engagements  in  the  peninsula 
and  then  with  the  army  of  Virginia  from  the  Rap- 
idan  to  Warren.  In  May,  1863,  Kearny  was  given 
command  of  the  3rd,  afterwards  the  1st  division,  of 
the  3d  corps,  his  commission  as  major  general  bear- 


ing date  July  7, 1883.  But  this  commission  he  never 
received  because  he  was  killed  before  its  issue.  At 
the  battle  of  Williamsburg  Kearny's  division  came 
nobly  to  the  support  of  Hooker,  retaking  ground 
which  had  been  lost,  and  saving  the  day.  At  Seven 
Pines  he  had  a  horse  shot  under  him,  a  favorite  ani- 
mal, the  loss  of  which  he  deeply  deplored.  It  was 
at  this  battle  that  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  lost  his  right 
arm,  and  it  is  said  that  Gen.  Kearny,  whose  left 
arm  was  gone,  on 
seeing  Howard  be- 
ing assisted  from 
the  field,  called  out 
to  him,  "General, 
we  will  have  to 
buy  gloves  togeth- 
er." Notwithstand- 
ing his  one  arm, 
Kearny  continued 
to  be  a  splendid 
horseman,  mount- 
ing and  dismount- 
ing with  ease.  He  ^ 
never  passed  up  and 
down  the  line  with- 
out being  heartily 

cheered  by  his  men.  At  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  Kearny  had  tlie  right  of  the  line  and  forced 
"Stonewall"  Jackson's  corps  back  on  the  reserve 
under  Longstreet.  A  few  days  later,  at  the  battle  of 
Chan tilly, after  the  repulse  of  the  Confederates,he  had 
placed  his  division,  and  while  reconnoitering  rode  so 
far  in  advance  that  he  penetrated  the  Confederate 
line.  This  was  in  the  evening,  and  a  Confederate  sol- 
dier who  was  present  relates  the  incident  as  follows: 
"Kearny  rode  right  into  our  men.  Stopping  his 
horse  suddenly,  he  called  out,  saying,  'Whose  troops 
are  these?'  Some  one  replied,  'Hays's  Mississippi 
brigade.'  Kearny  turned  quickly,  put  spurs  to  his 
horse  and  attempted  to  escape.  Our  men  fired,  and 
the  Federal  officer  threw  himself  forward  as  if  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  the  flying  bullets,  but  one  struck 
him  at  the  base  of  the  spine,  ranging  upward,  inflict- 
ing a  mortal  wound."  His  remains  were  sent  by 
Gen.  Lee  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  Gen.  Hooker  and, 
being  embalmed,  were  transported  to  New  York 
and  buried  in  the  Watts  vault,  Trinity  churchyard. 
The  date  of  his  death  was  Sept.  1,  1863. 

FOBTEBr,  Fitz  -  John,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1833;  he  was  the  son  of  Capt. 
John  Porter  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  nephew  of  Com. 
David  Porter,  who  command- 
ed the  famous  frigate  Essex 
1813-14.  Young  Porter  went 
to  school  with  Benjamin  Hallo- 
well  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  and 
continued  his  education  at  Phil- 
lips academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.  He 
then  went  through  a  course  of 
study  at  the  school  of  Stephen 
M.  Weld  at  Jamaica  Plains, 
Mass.,  in  preparation  for  the 
West  Point  military  academy, 
which  he  entered  as  a  cadet  in 
1841,  and  was  graduated  there- 
from, in  1845,  eighth  in  a  class 
which  numbered  45  members. 
He  was  commissioned  brevet 
second  lieutenant,  attached  to 
the  4th  artillery,  and  for  some 
months  was  an  assistant  in  the 
department  of  artillery  and  cavalry,  engaged  in  in- 
structing the  cadets  during  encampment,  and  was 
then  sent  to  join  his  regiment  at  Fortress  Monroe. 
In  1846  Lieut.  Porter  joined  the  army  operating 
against  Mexico  at  Point  Isabel,  Tex.,  and  saw  active 
service  at  Saltillo,  during  the  siege  of  Vel-a  Cruz, 
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and  in  the  battles  of  C'evro  Gordo,  Contreras,  Molino 
del  Key,  the  sie^e  of  Chapultepec,  and  the  capture 
of  Mexico.  Porter  was  brevetted  successively  cap- 
tain acd  major  "fur  s;allant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct "  at  Mol'ino  del  Key,  and  the  City  of  Mexico.  In 
1849  he  was  assigned  to  duty  at  the  United  States 
military  academy,  where  he  held  the  positions  of 
adjutant,  1853-54,  and  instructor  of  artillery  and 
cavalry,  1854-55.  In  1 850  he  was  appointed  assistant 
adjutant-general,  and  assigned  to  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Persifer  F.  Smith,  then  commanding  in  Kansas  dur- 
ing the  slavery  troubles  in  that  state.  In  1857  he  ' 
accompanied  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston  to  Utah 
to  aid  in  suppressing  the  jMormon  rebellion.  In  the 
autumn  of  1860,  Porter  was  on  duty  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  army  in  New  York  cily,  when  he 
was  sent  to  inspect  the 
troops  and  fortifica- 
tions in  Charleston  har- 
bor. He  then  inaugu- 
rated the  policy  for  the 
defence  of  that  harbor 
subsequently  carried 
out  by  Maj.  Anderson, 
whom  he  liad  recom- 
mended for  the  com- 
mand. In  February, 
'61,  he  was  sent  "to 
Texas  to  bring  out 
troops,  and  reinforce 
the  garrisons  of  Key  "West  and  Dry  Tortugas. 
This  he  accomplished  after  much  delay  and  dif- 
ficulty, Texas  having  seceded  from  the  Union,  and  se- 
cured the  surrender  of  all  other  troops  in  that  state.  In 
April,  1861,  he  was  on  duty  in  the  adjutant-general's 
office  in  Washingtcm  when  he  was  chosen  to  superin- 
tend the  protection  of  the  railroad  between  Baltimore 
and  Harri.sburg,  and  reopen  and  maintain  communi- 
cation with  Washington  through  Baltimore.  He 
also  organized  the  three  months'  volunteers  in  Penn- 
sylvania, this  organization  being  the  nucleus  of  the 
celebrated  army  of  the  Potomac.  He  was  next  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  15tli  infantry,  and  soon  after- 
ward brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  organized 
a  division  which  obtained  a  high  reputation  for  dis- 
cipline and  drill.  In  the  spring  of  1863  Gen.  Porter 
was  assigned  with  his  division  to  Heintzelman's  corps 
and  ordered  to  the  Peninsula.  He  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and,  after  the 
stirrender  of  that  stronghold,  was  placed  in  command 
of  the  5th  army  corps  with  which  he  fought  the  bat- 
tles of  New  Bridge,  Hanover  court  hou.se,  Mechan- 
icsville,  Gaines's  Mills,  Turkey  Bridge  and  Malvern. 
For  meritorious  service  in  this  campaign  Gen.  Porter 
was  brevetted  brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army, 
and  appointed  a  major-general  of  volunteers.  From 
the  peninsula  he  was  transferred  with  his  corps  to 
northern  Virginia.  He  udw  served  under  Gen. 
Pope  for  a  brief  perind,  when  lie  rejoined  the  army 
of  the  Potoinae,  imder  the  command  of  Gen.  JIc- 
Clellan,  moving  against  Lee  in  Jlaryland.  At  An- 
tietam  Gen.  Porter  commanded  tiie  centre  of  the  line 
of  battle.  He  was  prdmpt  in  following  the  eneiuy 
in  his  retreat  into  Virginia,  and  with  his  corps  alone, 
after  the  battle  of  Sheparilsi  nwn,  captured  four  guns. 
Porter  continued  in  command  of  this  corps  until 
November,  1863,  when,  without  any  reason  being 
given,  he  was  relieved  in  jiresence  of  the  enemy. 
Tliis  was  on  Nov.  12th.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in 
^Washington  an  order  was  issued  from  the  war  de- 
■jpartment  directing  the  formation  of  a  military  com- 
mi,ssion  to  examine  into  certain  charges  which  had 
I  been  made  against  him  by  Gen.  Pope.  'This  order 
was  afterward  revoked, 
and  a  court-martial  or- 
dered, and  on  Nov.  25l]i 
-  Gen.  Porter  was  placed 


under  arrest,  although  it  was  not  until  Dec.  1st  that  he 
knew  with  what  offences  he  had  been  charged.  These 
offences  amounted  in  brief  to  the  following:  That  on 
the  night  of  Aug.  37,  1863,  Gen.  Porter  being  at  War- 
renton  Junction  with  his  corps,  having  arrived  there 
about  nightfall,  his  men  wearied  and  broken  down 
after  a  march  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  miles,  he  re- 
ceived an  order  from  Gen.  Pope  then  at  Bristoe, 
nine  miles  distant,  as  follows:  "Start  with  your 
division  at  1  o'clock  to-night,  and  come  forward  with 
your  whole  corps,  or  such  part  of  it  as  is  with  you, 
so  as  to  be  here  by  da3Tlight  to-morrow  morning;  the 
enemy  is  retiring  along  the  railroad;  we  must  drive 
him  from  Manassas,  and  clear  the  country  between 
that  place  and  Gainesville,  where  McDowell  is." 
He  was  accused  of  disobedience  to  this  order,  of  dis- 
obedience to  two  orders  Issued  on  Aug.  39th,  one  to 
advance,  and  the  other  to  attack,  and  of  violation  of 
the  fifty  second  article  of  war,  misbehavior  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  in  failing  on  Aug.  29th,  to  attack, 
a  battle  being  in  progress,  and  in  retreating.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  with  regard  to  these  charges  that  Gen. 
Porter  was  convicted  by  the  court-martial  and  cash- 
iered from  the  army.  It  was  not  until  sixteen  years 
afterward,  and  after  repeated  efforts  on  the  part  of 
Porter  himself  and  many  influential  friends,  and  not 
until  the  Comte  de  Paris  in  his  "  History  of  the  AVar 
of  the  Rebellion  "  had,  as  a  historian,  acquitted  Porter 
of  the  charges  made,  not  until  all  this  had  been  ef- 
fected was  a  court  of  inquiry  appointed,  June  20, 
1878,  to  examine  into  the  findings  of  the  court-mar- 
tial, and  to  report  thereupon.  'This  board  consisted 
of  Gens.  Schofield,  Terry  and  Getty,  and  in  their  re- 
port, which  completely  vindicated  him  from  all  of 
the  charges,  they  said:  "Porter's  faithful,  sub- 
ordinate and  intelligent  conduct  that  afternoon 
(Aug.  29th)  saved  the  Union  array  from  the  defeat 
which  would  otherwise  have  resulted  that  day  from 
the  enemy's  more  speedy  concentration;  Porter  had 
understood  and  appreciated  the  military  situation, 
and  so  far  as  he  had  acted  upon  his  own  judgment, 
his  action  had  been  wise  and  judicious."  Further, 
in  criticism  of  the  verdict  of  the  court-martial,  the 
board  of  officers  said:  "  These  charges  and  specifica- 
tions certainly  bear  no  discernible  resemblance  to 
the  facts  of  the  case  as  now  established."  In  1881 
Gen.  Grant  examined  all  the  evidence  in  the  case, 
and  reversed  his  opinion  sustaining  the  judgment  of 
the  court-martial.  He  approved  and  coiu mended  in 
every  respect  the  decision  of  the  Schofield-Terry- 
Getty  board,  and  exerted  himself  to  his  utmost  to 
have  Gen.  Porter  restored  to  the  army.  He  said,  in 
his  behalf,  to  President  Arthur  that  "Porter  was 
right  in  all  that  he  said  and  did  in  the  campaign  un- 
der Gen.  Pope,  and  he  firmly  believed  that  if  Por- 
ter had  been  in  command  of  our  forces  on  that  field 
of  operations,  there  would  have  been  no  Antietam, 
no  Chancellorsville,  no  Gettysburg,  no  Appomattox; 
that  the  fighting  would  have  ended  then  and  there." 
A  bill  removing  his  disabilities  was  now  introduced 
into  congress,  and  after  a  fierce  fight  with  regard  to 
it  between  his  friends  and  his  enemies,  it  passed  both 
houses,  but  was  vetoed  by  President  Arthur  on  the 
ground  that  congress  was  without  constitutional 
iuithorily  to  pass  it.  A  bill  practically  of  the  same 
cliiiracler  was  passed  in  1886  restoring  Gen.  Porter 
to  his  rank  in  the  army,  but  failing  to  make  any  pro- 
vi.sion  for  his  reimbursement  for  the  back  pay  which 
would  have  been  due  to  him  under  the  continuous 
holding  of  that  rank.  After  his  retirement  from  the- 
army.  Gen.  Porter  was  appointed  commissioner  of 
public  works  of  New  York  city,  and  was  employed 
by  the  New  Jersey  Central  railroad  company  as  as- 
sistant receiver  for  several  years,  when  he  received 
an  appointment  as  police  commissioner  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
olfice  in  that  department,  was  appointed  fire  com- 
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missioner,  from  which  place  he  retired  at  the  close  of 
his  term,  and  has  not  since  been  in  public  life. 
Throughout  his  military  career  Gen.  Porter  held  the 
reputation  of  a  thoroughly  capable,  judicious  and 
brave  soldier,  and  an  officer  whose  success  in  hand- 
ling large  bodies  of  troops  ranked  high  among  the 
few  instances  of  that  character  in  the'hlstory  of  the 
civil  war.  The  personality  of  Gen.  Porter  is  at- 
tractive and  impressive.  As  a  member  of  the  board 
of  police  commissioners  he  stood  firm  in  maintain- 
ing the  honor  and  integrity  of  the  department,  and 
the  discipline  of  the  force,  also  in  administering  its 
aifairs  for  the  interests  of  the  city  and  the  protection 
of  its  citizens. 

BTTEIiIi,  Don  Carlos,  soldier,  was  born  near 
Lowell,  O.,  March  33,  1818.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  West  Point  military  academy  in  1841,  as- 
signed to  the  3d  infantry,  became 
first  lieutenant  on  June  18,  1846, 
and  won  the  brevet  of  captain 
at  Monterey,  and  of  major  at 
Contreras  and  Chunibusco,where 
he  was  severely  wounded.  He 
served  as  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral at  Washington  in  1848-49, 
and  as  chief  of  various  depart- 
ments until  1861;  was  promoted 
lieutenant  -  colonel  on  the  staflE 
May  11,  1861,  and  six  days  later 
received  the  appointment  of  brig- 
adier-general of  volunteers.  He 
joined  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in 
August,  and  in  November,  when 
the  department  of  the  Cumber- 
land was  reorganized  as  that  of 
the  Ohio,  he  succeeded  Gen.  W. 
T.  Sherman  in  command.  On 
Feb.  14,  1863,  Gen.  Buell  occu- 
pied Bowling  Green,  on  the  33d  he  took  possession 
of  Gallatin,  Tenn.,  and  on  the  35th  he  led  his  troops 
into  Nashville.  He  became  major-general  of  volun- 
teers on  March  31,  1863,  and  on  the  same  day  his 
district  was  merged  into  that  of  the  Mississippi, 
under  Gen.  Halleck.  He  arrived  at  Shiloh  with  a 
small  detachment  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's  action, 
Apr.  6th.  Three  of  his  own  divisions  reinforced  him 
the  next  day,  and  the  Confederates  were  driven  back 
to  Corinth.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Ohio  district 
on  June  13th.  In  July  and  August  Bragg's  army 
advanced  into  Kentucky,  and  captured  several  of 
Buell's  posts,  compelling  the  abandonment  of  Lex- 
ington and  Frankfort,  and  the  removal  of  the  state 
archives  to  Louisville,  which  city  was  threatened  as 
well  as  Cincinnati.  The  Confederates  passed  to  tlie 
rear  of  Buell's  forces  in  Middle  Tennessee.     This 
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manoeuvre  compelled  the  latter  to  retreat  rapidly  to 
Louisville,  and  as  it  was  feared  that  Gen.  Bragg  had 
designs  on  that  city,  Buell's  retreating  army  entered 
Louisville  on  Sept.  34th,  and  six  days  later  the  order 
came  from  Washington  turning  the  command  over 
to  Gen.  Thomas.  Buell  was  restored,  however,  on 
the  same  day,  and  by  Oct.  1st  had  started  oflE  to  pur- 
sue the  Confederates.  He  overtook  them  at  Perry- 
ville,  and  a  battle  was  precipitated  on  the  afternoon 


of  Oct.  8,  1863,  which  resulted  in  heavy  losses  on 
both  sides.  The  next  morning  Gen.  Bragg  withdrew 
slowly  to  Cumberland  Gap,  and  thougli  Gen.  Buell 
followed  in  pursuit,  he  was  blamed  for  not  moving 
swiftly  enough  to  bring  them  into  action  again.  On 
Oct.  34th  he  was  ordered  to  transfer  his  command 
to  Gen.  Rosecrans,  and  a  military  commission  was 
appointed  to  investigate  his  operations,  but  their  re- 
port has  never  been  published.  He  left  the  volun- 
teer service  on  May  33,  1864,  and  on  June  1st  re- 
signed his  commission  in  the  regular  army,  having 
been  before  the  military  commission  for  six  months, 
and  afterward  awaiting  orders  for  a  year  at  Indian- 
apolis. Gen.  Buell  became  president  of  the  Green 
river  iron  works  in  1865,  and  subsequently  held  the 
office  of  pension  agent  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  from 
which  he  was  removed  in  1890. 

LONGSTREET,  James,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Edgefield  district,  S.  C,  Jan.  8,  1831.  His  family 
removed  to  Alabama  in  1831,  and  he  was  appointed 
from  that  state  to  the  West  Point  military  academy, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1843,  and  assigned  to  the 
4th  infantry.  He  was  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo.,  in 
1843-44,  on  frontier  duty  at  Natchitoches,  La.,  in 
1844-45,  in  Texas,  1845^6,  and  in  Mexico  at  the 
battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey, 
Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  San  Antonio,  Churubusco 
and  Molino  del  Rey.  For  gallant  conduct  in  the 
two  latter  engagements,  he  was  brevctted  captain 
and  major,  and  had  already  been  made  first  lieuten- 
ant, Feb.  33,  1847;  at  the  storm- 
ing of  Chapultepec,  Sept.  8, 
1847,  he  was  severely  wounded 
He  was  chief  commissary  of 
the  department  of  Texas,  1849- 
51,  was  commissioned  captain 
in  December,  1853,  and  major 
and  paymaster  in  July,  1858. 
In  1861  he  resigned  to  join  the 
Confederate  army,  of  which 
he  was  immediately  appointed 
brigadier  general,  and  won  dis- 
tinction in  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run,  where  he  prevented 
a  large  force  of  Federal  troops 
from  supporting  McDowell's 
flank  attack.  On  May  5,  1862, 
he  made  a  brave  stand  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, where  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Heint/elman,  Hooker 
and  Kearny,  and  held  his  ground  sturdily  until  Han- 
cock arrived  to  re-enforce  his  opponents,  when  he  was 
driven  back.  At  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  he 
commanded  the  1st  corps  of  the  army  of  northern 
Virginia,  which  came  so  promptly  to  the  relief  of 
Jackson  when  he  was  hard  pressed  by  Pope's  army, 
and  by  a  determined  flank  charge  decided  the  for- 
tunes of  the  day.  He  led  the  right  wing  of  the  army 
of  northern  Virginia  at  Gettysburg,  and  tried  to 
dissuade  Lee  from  ordering  the  disastrous  charge  on 
the  third  day.  When  Lee  retreated  to  Virginia  Gen. 
Longstreet,  with  five  brigades,  was  transferred  to  the 
army  of  'I'ennessee  under  Bragg,  and  at  Chicka- 
mauga  held  the  left  wing  of  the  Confederate  forces. 
He  rejoined  Lee  early  in  1864,  and  was  so  prominent 
in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  that  he  was  wounded 
by  the  fire  of  his  own  troops.  He  was  in  the  sur- 
render at  Appomattox,  Apr.  9,  1865.  Throughout 
the  army  he  was  familiarly  known  as  "  Old  Pete," 
and  was  considered  the  hardest  fighter  in  the  Con- 
federate service.  He  also  had  the  unbounded  con- 
fidence of  his  troops,  who  were  devoted  to  him,  and 
the  whole  army  felt  thrilled  with  renewed  ardor  in 
the  presence  of  the  foe,  when  it  became  known  down 
the  line  that  "Old  Pete  was  up."  Gen.  Longstreet 
took  up  his  residence  in  New  Orleans  after  the  war. 
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and  established  the  commercial  house  of  Longstreet, 
Owens  ifc  Co.  He  was  appointed  surveyor  of  tlie 
port  of  Xew  Orleans  by  President  Grant,  and  was 
afterward  supervisor  of  internal  revenue  in  Louisi- 
ana, and  postmaster  at  New  Orleans;  in  1880  he  was 


sent  as  IT.  S.  minister  to  Turkey  by  President  Hayes, 
and  under  Garfield  he  was  tJ.  S.  marshal  for  the 
district  of  Georgia. 

HUNTER,  David,  soldier,  was  born  in  Wasli- 
ington,  D.  C,  July  21,  1802.  His  father  was  An- 
drew Hunter,  clergyman,  who  was  appointed  a 
brigade  chaplain  in  1775,  and  afterward  received 
the  public  thanks  of  Gen.  Washington  for  rendering 
valuable  aid  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Richard  Stockton,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence.  David 
Hunter  was  graduated  from  the  West  Point  military 
academy  in  1822,  and  was  appointed  second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  5th  infanlrj';  in  1828  he  was  promoted 
first  lieutenant,  and  in  1833  became  captain  in  the 
1st  dragoons.  He  had  a  taste  of  frontier  duty,  and 
twice  crossed  the  plains  to  the  lioclcy  Mountains, 
In  1836  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  engaged  in 
business  in  Chicago.  Afterward  he  re-entered  the 
military  service  as  paymaster,  with  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor. He  was  with  Gen.  Jolin  E.  Wool  in  the  Mexi- 
can, war,  and  was,  later  on,  stationed  successively 
at  New  Orleans,  Washington,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  and 
on  the  frontier.  He  had  the 
honor  of  accompanying  Presi- 
dent-elect Lincoln  when  he  set 
out  from  Springfield  for  the 
capital,  in  FebiTiary,  1861,  but 
at  Buffalo  he  was  disabled  by 
a  broken  collar  bone,  the  residt 
of  an  accident  in  the  jostling 
crowd.  On  j\Iay  14th  he  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  6th 
U.  S.  cavalry,  and  three  days 
later  \Aas  commissioned  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers.  He 
commanded  the  main  column 
of  McDowell's  army  in  the 
Manassiis  campaign,  and  was 
one  of  the  heroes  at  Bull  Run, 
July  21,  1861,  when  he  was  .se- 
verely wounded.  On  Aug.  13th 
of  the  Kiime  year,  he  was  made 
a  major-general  of  volunteers, 
served  under  Gen.  Fremont  in 
Missouri,  and  on  Nov.  2d  .suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  command  of 
the  western  department.  Under 
date  of  Feb.  19,  1862,  Gen.  llulleck  wrote  to  him: 
"To  you,  more  than  any  other  man  out  of  tliis  depart- 
ment, are  we  indebted  for  our  success  at  Fort  Donel- 
son.  In  my  strait  for  troops  to  reinforce  Gen.  Grant, 
I  applied  to  you.  You  responded  nobly,  ])lacing 
your  foices  at  my  disposition.  This  enabled  us  to 
win   the  victory."     In  March,   1862,  Gen.   Hunter 


was  transferred  to  the  department  of  the  South,  with 
headquarters  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C.  On  May  9th  he 
issued  the  famous  general  order  declaring  his  depart- 
ment (Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina)  under 
martial  law,  adding  thereto  this  pregnant  clause: 
"  Slavery  and  martial  law,  in  a  free  country,  are  al- 
together incompatible.  The  persons  in  these  three 
states,  heretofore  held  as  slaves,  are  therefore  de- 
clared forever  free."  This  order,  however,  was  pro- 
claimed without  the  sanction  of  President  Lincoln, 
who  was  somewhat  annoyed  at  this  undue  assump- 
tion of  authority  on  the  part  of  Gen.  Hunter,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  were  intimate  friends. 
The  president  therefore  declared  this  order  null  and 
void  within  ten  days  after  its  issue,  wisely  wishing 
to  bide  his  own  time  for  the  settlement  of  a  most 
momentous  question.  Later  on,  the  general  success- 
fully organized  the  1st  South  Carolina  volunteers, 
the  first  regiment  of  black  troops  in  the  Federal  ser- 
vice. Naturally  this  created  a  decided  sensation. 
Congress  was  asked  to  secure  more  definite  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  f^nd  the  secretary  of  war  com- 
municated with  the  general  forthwith,  receiving 
speedily  this  memorable  response:  "No  I'egiment  of 
fugitive  slaves  has  been  or  is  being  organized  in  this 
department.  There  is,  however,  a  fine  regiment  of 
persons  whose  late  masters  are  fugitive  rebels — men 


who  everywhere  fly  before  the  appearance  of  the 
national  flag,  leaving  their  servants  behind  them  to 
shift,  as  best  they  can,  for  themselves."  In  August 
Jefferson  Davis  issued  an  order  to  the  effect  that,  if 
Gen.  Hunter  or  any  other  U.  S.  oflicer,  known  to 
have  been  drilling  slaves  as  soldiers,  should  be  cap- 
tured, he  should  be  denied  the  privileges  of  a  pris- 
oner of  war,  but  lield  in  close  confinement  for  exe- 
cution as  a  felon.  In  September  the  general  was 
summoned  to  Washington,  and  made  president  of  a 
court  of  inquiry  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  sur- 
render of  Harper's  Ferry.  In  May,  1864,  he  took 
charge  of  the  department  of  West  Virginia.  In 
June  he  defeated  the  Confederate  forces  at  Piedmont 
and  Lynchburg.  Afterward  he  served  on  various 
courts-martial,  being  president  of  the  commission 
that  tried  the  persons  wiio  conspired  for  the  assassin- 
ation of  President  Lincoln.  In  March,  1865,  he  was 
brevetted  major-general,  U.  S.  A.,  and  finally  was 
retired  from  active  service,  full  of  honors,  July  31, 
1866,  making  his  home  thereafter  in  Washington. 
Gen.  Hunter  married  a  daughter  of  John  Kinzie, 
who  was  noted  for  having  been  tlie  first  permanent 
citizen  of  Chicago.  The  general  died  i''eb.  2,  1886. 
HOOD,  John  Bell,  general,  was  born  at  Owen 
ville,  Ky.,  June  1,  1831.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  W«st  Point  military  academy  in  1853,  served 
in  California  from  1853  till  1855,  and  then  became 
connected  with  l,he  2d  cavalry  under  Albert  Sidney 
.lohnston.  In  IH.W  he  was  promoted  first  lieutenant, 
and  from  1859  till  1860  was  cavalry  instructor  at  the 
military  academy.     He  resigned  his  commission  at 
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the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  to  enter  the  Confeder- 
ate arm^,  in  which  he  became  colonel,  and  soon 
after,  brigadier-general  of  the  Texas  brigade.  He 
was  ordered  back  to  the  peninsula,  and  in  the  battle 
of  Gaines's  Mills,  in  wliich  he  lost  half  of  liis  men, 
was  shot  in  the  body.  His  bravery  on  this  occasion 
was  immediately  rewarded,  and 
he  was  brevetted  major-general 
on  the  field.  He  served  in  both 
campaigns  in  Maryland,  in  the 
second  engagement  of  Bull  Run, 
and  in  the  battles  of  Boones- 
borough,  Fredericksburg,  and 
Antietam,  and  at  Gettysburg  .July 
1-3,  1863,  was  so  severely  wound- 
ed that  he  lost  the  use  of  his  arm. 
In  September  he  rejoined  his 
command,  and  was  ordered  to 
Tennessee  to  reinforce  Gen. 
Bragg,  and  in  the  second  day's 
fight  at  Chickamauga,  fought  in_ 
the  most  courageous  manner, 
rallying  the  wavering  troops,  and 
charging  at  the  head  of  the  Texas 
troops,  to  fall,  badly  wounded  in 
the  leg.  He  was  removed  to  the 
hospital,  where  his  leg  was  ampu- 
tated, but  the  undaunted  soldier 
refused  to  leave  the  service  to  accept  a  civil  po- 
sition that  was  offered  him.  After  six  months  he 
returned  to  the  field,  was  assigned  to  a  command  in 
Gen.  Joseph  E.  .Johnston's  army,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  fighting  that  occurred  during  the  retreat 
from  Dalton  to  Atlanta.  On  July  17,  1864,  Gen. 
Johnston  was  removed  from  the  command  of  the 
Confederate  army,  by  order  of  President  Davis,  and 
Gen.  Hood  was  put  in  charge ;  the  army  turned  over 
to  him  consisting  of  some  50,600  veterans.  Gen. 
Hood  lost  no  time  in  assuming  the  aggressive,  and 
arranged  for  a  battle  on  the  20th,  which  took  place 
not  far  from  Decatur,  and  was  repeated  on  the  23d, 
in  a  despei-ate  engagement  known  as  the  battle  of 
Atlanta,  with  heavy  losses  on  both  sides.  Gen.  Hood 
compelled  the  evacuation  of  Decatur  in  November, 
and  then  made  a  movement  into  Tennessee,  where, 
on  the  30th  of  that  month,  he  was  defeated  at  Frank- 
lin by  Gen.  John  M.  Schofield,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
engagement,  and  that  at  Nashville  on  Dec.  16th,  in 
which  he  was  opposed  by  Gen.  Thomas,  Gen.  Hood's 
army  was  reduced  to  about  23,000  men.  After  this 
battle  Gen.  Hood,  who,  though  the  bravest  of  fight- 
ers, was  not  considered,  by  many  in  the  Confederate 
service  the  equal  of  Gen  Johnston  in  military  abil- 


ity, requested  to  be  relieved  from  command,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Gen.  Richard  Taylor.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  removed  to  New  Orleans,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  commission  business,  and  became 
president  of  the  Louisiana  branch  of  the  Life  associa- 
tion of  America.  His  experiences  were  recorded  by 
him  in  "  Advance  and  Retreat:  Personal  Experiences 
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in  the  United  States  and  Confederate  Armies  "  (New 
Orleans,  1880).  Gen.  Hood  lost  his  wife  and  eldest 
child  during  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1879,  and 
died  of  the  same  disease  on  Aug,  30th  of  that  year. 
SLOCXJM,  Henry  Warner,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Delphi,  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  24,  1827. 
He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1852,  appointed 
second  lieutenant  in  the  1st  ar- 
tillery, and  ordered  to  Florida 
the  same  year.  He  was  pro- 
moted first  lieutenant  in  1855, 
but  resigned  in  October,  1856, 
to  take  up  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  law  at  Syracuse.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature 
in  1859.  When  tlie  war  broke 
out,  however,  he  promptly  ten- 
dered his  services,  and  on  May 
21,  1861,  he  was  appointed  colo- 
nel of  the  27th  New  York  vol- 
unteers. After  Bull  Run, where 
he  was  severely  wounded,  he  re- 
ceived the  commission  of  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers,  and 
was  assigned  to  Gen.  Wm.  B. 
Franklin's  division  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac.  He  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  was  in  the  action  at 
West  Point,  Va.,  in  1862,  and  finally  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  division  on  May  15th,  when  Frank- 
lin was  assigned  to  the  6th  corps.  He  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mills,  June  27th,  by 
promptly  re-enforcing  Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter  at  a 
critical  moment,  and  also  rendered  important  service 
at  Glendale  and  Malvern  Hill.  He  was  appointed 
major-general    of  volunteers    July    4,    1862;  was 


present  at  Bull  Run  (second  battle),  South  Mountain 
and  Antietam,  and  in  October  he  was  transferred  to 
the  command  of  the  13th  army  corps.  He  partici- 
pated in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg,  Chancellors- 
ville  and  Gettysburg;  on  the  last  field  he  led  the 
right  wing  of  the  army,  and  contributed  largely  to 
the  national  victory.  He  took  command  of  the  20th 
corps  in  August,  1864,  succeeding  Gen,  Joseph 
Plooker.  During  Sherman's  march  to  tlie  sea  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  leadership  of  the  left  wing, 
and  took  part  in  every  engagement  until  the  sur- 
render of  Gen.  Johnston  at  Durham  Station,  N.  C. 
Gen.  Slocum  resigned  from  the  army  in  September, 
1865,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  In  the  same  year  he  was  the  unsuccessful 
candidate  of  the  democrats  for  secretary  of  state  of 
New  York;  in  1868  he  was  elected  to  congress,  and 
re-elected  in  1870.  In  1876  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  board  of  city  works,  Brooklyn,  and  in  1884 
he  was  again  elected  to  congress.  Gen.  Slocum  was 
a  commissioner  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge,  and  in  favor 
of  making  it  free.  His  name  was  brought  forward 
at  the  national  democratic  conventions  of  both  1888 
and  1893. 
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GrABRIELS,  Henry,  Roman  Catholic  bishop 
of  Ogdensburg,  was  bom  at  Wannegem-Lede  in  the 
diocese  of  Ghent,  Belgium,  in  1838.  He  pursued 
his  theological  studies  at  the  famous  university  of 
Louvaio,  and  received  from  this  institution  in  1864 
the  degree  of  licentiate  in  theology,  and  in  1882  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  in  theology.  When  the 
seminary  at  Troy  was  founded,  he  was  one  of  the 
four  priests  sent  out  by  the  Belgium  episcopate  to 
manage  it.  The  success  they  attained  is  noteworthy, 
and  is  a  real  tribute  to  the  solid 
virtues  of  the  Belgian  character, 
a  character  which  enabled  these 
men  not  only  to  teach  Ameri- 
cans, but  so  to  identify  them- 
selves with  their  pupils  and  with 
the  country,  as  to  obliterate  prac- 
tically the  ordinary  distinctions 
and  differences  of  race.  Dr.  Ga- 
briels held  many  important  otH- 
ces  in  some  dioceses  of  the  New 
York  province.  He  was  vicar- 
general  for  Ogdensburg  and  Bur- 
lington, diocesan  exaraiuer  for 
Xew  York  and  Albany,  and  as- 
sisted at  various  synods  in  form- 
ing diocesan  statutes.  He  was 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  third 
plenary  council  of  Baltimore, 
and  had  an  important  share  in 
formulating  its  decrees.  Dr. 
Gabriels  was  rector  of  Troy  seminary  for  twenty 
years,  and  professor  in  it  for  nearly  thirty,  and  won 
an  enviable  reputation  by  his  long  and  successful 
administration.  This  institution  trained  a  lar^e 
number  (nearly  700)  of  the  priests  now  working  in 
the  missions  of  New  York  and  New  England.  The 
success  of  their  labors,  and  the  high  character 
they  bear  for  ability  and  industry  are  the  highest 
tributes  to  be  paid  Dr.  Gabriels  for  his  fidelity  to  the 
interests  of  the  church.  He  won  the  respect  and  af- 
fection of  the  bishops,  who  sent  him  their  young 
men,  by  his  large  abilities  and  solid  learning.  On 
Dec.  21,  1891,  Dr.  Gabriels  was  appointed  bishop  of 
Ogdensburg  by  Pope  Leo  XIH.,  and  was  consecrated 
to  the  oflBce  in  the  Albany  cathedral  amid  a  splendid 
assemblage  of  prelates  and  priesis,  by  Archbishop 
CorriganonMayo,  1892.  The  diocese  to  which  he  was 
sent  extends  over  the  whole  famous  Adirondack  ter- 
ritory in  Xew  York  state,  from  Lake  Champlain  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
southern  line  of  the  Adirondack  mountains,  a  terri- 
tory 100  miles  wide,  and  200  miles  long.  It  had  in 
1893  a  Catholic  population  of  over  70,000  in  a  total 
of  300,000  inhabitants. 

MOORE,  Jacob  Bailey,  author,  was  born  at 
Audover,  N.  H.,  Oct.  31,  1797,  and  was  a  son  of 
Jacob  Bailey  Moore  (1TT2-1813),  a  phj^sician.  Young 
>Ioore  learned  the  printer's  trade  in  the  office  of  the 
Concord  "Patriot,"  became  a  bookseller  and  pub- 
lisher, then  married  a  daughter  of  the  editor  of  the 
"Patriot,"  and  was  taken  into  partnership.  Soon 
after  (1826)  he  founded  the  "New  Hampshire  States- 
man," with  the  object  of  urging  the  claims  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  to  the  presidency.  In  1828  he  was  a 
member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  in  1828  was 
chosen  sheriff  of  Merrimac  county,  an  office  he  held 
until  1833.  In  1839  be  edited  the  "New  Hampshire 
Journal,"  but  shortly  removed  to  New  York,  and 
for  a  time  edited  the  "  Daily  Whig."  In  1841-45  he 
was  a  government  clerk  in  the  post-office  at  Wash- 
ington; in  184.5  became  librarian  of  the  New  York 
historical  society  and  served  until  1849,  when  he  re- 
moved to  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  postmaster. 
1849-53.  He  aided  in  compiling  a  topographical, 
historical,  and  biographical   work  relating  to  New 


Hampshire  (3  vols..  Concord,  1822-24),  and  pub- 
lished: "A  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire "  (1823);  histories  of  Concord  and  of  Andover, 
N.  H. ;  "Laws  of  Trade  in  the  United  States" 
(1840),  and  "  Memoirs  of  American  Governors  " 
(1846).  Returning  to  the  East  he  died  at  Bellows 
Falls,  Vt.,  Sept.  1,  1853.  A  son,  Jacob,  is  (1893)  the 
present  librarian  of  the  New  York  historical  society. 

CONYNGHAM,  Gustavus,  naval  officer  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  revolution.  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  early  life  of  this  officer  ;  he  first  appears  in  the 
naval  history  of  the  time  as  captain  of  the  Surprise, 
a  fast-sailing  English-built  cutter  which  was  pur- 
chased at  Dover,  Eng.,  in  the  si/ring  of  1777,  by  an 
agent  of  the  American  commissioners  in  Paris  She 
was  privately  equipped  as  a  cruiser,  and  a  blank 
commission  from  John  Hancock,  president  of  con- 
gress, dated  Jlarch  1,  1777,  was  filled  up,  giving  her 
command  to  Capt.  Conyngham,  who  obtained  his 
officers  and  crew  at  Dunquerque,  whence  he  sailed 
on  or  about  May  1,  1777,  and  on  the  4th  captured 
the  British  brig  Joseph,  and  on  the  7th,  off  the  coast 
of  Holland,  took  the  Harwich  packet  Prince  of 
Orange.  This  latter  capture  created  the  greatest 
ex'citement,  mainly  from  the  fact  tbat  the  cutter  had 
been  altogether  equipped  in  a  French  port,  and  the 
remonstrances  of  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris 
were  so  emphatic  and  so  effectual  that  the  cutter 
was  seized,  her  prizes  were  liberated,  Capt.  Conyng- 
hara's  commission  was  taken  from  him  and  sent  to 
Versailles,  and  he  himself  and  his  crew  were  impris- 
oned. In  fact  the  British  sent  two  sloops  of  war  to  Dun- 
querque, to  carry  Capt.  Conyngham  and  his  crew  to 
England,  that  tl'iey  might  be  tried  as  pirates  ;  but  in 
the  meantime  they  had  been  liberated,  and  Capt. 
Conyingham  was  placed  in  command  of  a  new  ves- 
sel, fitted  out  at  Dunquerque,  called  the  Revenge, 
and  which  sailed  on  July  18th,  while  a  new  commis- 
sion had  been  obtained  for  him,  antedated  to  May  2, 
1777.  The  Revenge  proved  exceedingly  successful, 
making  prizes  daily,  and  geuerally  destroying  them  ; 
some  of  the  most  valuable,  however,  were  taken 
into  Spanish  ports  and  sold  :  the  money  gained 
thereby  being  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
agents  of  the  American  government  in  Europe.  It 
is  even  stated  that  the  money  advanced  to  John 
Adams  for  his  traveling  expenses,  when  he  landed  in 
Spain  a  year  or  two  later,  was  derived  from  this 


source.  The  Revenge  having  suffered  severely  in 
gales,  Capt  Conyngham  disguised  her  so  effectually 
that  he  actually  took  her  into  one  of  the  small  Eng- 
lish ports,  where  he  got  refitted  without  detection. 
Soon  after,  he  obtained  supplies  in  Ireland,  for 
which  he  paid  in  bills  on  his  agents  in  Spain.  A 
cruise  of  almost  unprecedented  success  followed,  so 
far  as  injury  to  the  British  mercantile  marine  was 
concerned  ;  and  after  that  the  Revenge  went  into 
the  port  of  Ferrol.  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Spain, 
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where  she  refitted  and  sailed  for  America.  The 
next  that  was  heard  of  Capt.  Conyngham  was  in 
1780,  when  he  was  captured  by  a  privateer,  but  es- 
caped and  succeeded  in  joining  the  Alliance,  com- 
manded by  Paul  Jones.  Fiually,  Capt.  Convngham 
again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  while  cruising 
in  a  small  privately  armed  vessel,  being  captured  and 
.sent  to  England  in  irons  ;  his  imprisonment  is  said 
to  have  been  long  and  severe.  The  cliaracters  of  the 
Surprise  and  Revenge,  Capt.  Conyngham's  vessels, 
appear  not  to  have  been  clearly  understood,  as  they 
were  considered  pirates  by  the  British.  These  ves- 
vessels  are  spoken  of  as  privateers,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  were  public  vessels,  bought  and  equipped 
■fay  agents  of  the  diplomatic  commissioners  of  the 
United  States  on  the  public  account,  and  the  com- 
missions granted  to  Capt.  Conyngham  were  official 
The  Revenge  was  finally  given  up  to  the  naval 
board  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  sold  on  public  ac- 
count. An  interesting  fact  in  this  connection  is  that 
the  celebrated  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  commanded  a 
schooner,  the  Revenge,  which  cruised  off  the  south- 
ern coast  of  the  United  States  from  1809-11,  and 
which  was  wrecked  off  "Watch  Hill,R.  I.,  Jan.  8th 
of  the  latter  year,  and  for  which  loss  he  was  brought 
before  a  coiu-t  of  inquiry,  but  was  honorably  ac- 
<iuitted.  Whether  this  was  the  same  Revenge  that 
was  commanded  by  Capt.  Conyngliam  or  not,  does 
not  appear.  The  latter  was  ue.xt'heard  of  in  1779, 
when  Paul  Jones  expressed  his  desire  to  have  Con 
yngham  appointed  on  a  certain  court-martial;  and 
again,  in  remonstrance  against  the  treatment  shown 
bim  by  congress  through  its  secretary,  Charles 
Thompson,  under  date  of  "July  2,  17T9,  when  he  was 
alluded  to  as  follows:  "  Gustavus  Conyngham,  a  citi- 
zen of  America,  late  commander  of  an  armed  vessel 
in  the  service  of  said  States,  was  taken  on  board  a 
private  armed  cutter,"  etc.  Concerning  the  effect  of 
Capt.  Conj'ngliam's  raids  on  British  merchantmen 
in  her  own  waters.  Com.  Silas  Deane,  in  ii  letter  to 
Robert  Brown  says:  "  In  a  word,  Conyngham,  by 
his  first  and  second  bold  expeditions,  is  become  the 
terror  of  all  the  eastern  coast  of  England  and  Scot- 
land." It  is  further  stated  that  insurance  in  .some 
instances,  on  account  of  his,  and  of  similar  depreda- 
tions on  the  part  of  others,  rose  as  high  as  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  ;  and  that  there  was  a  period  when 
ten  per  cent,  was  asked  between  Dover  and  Calais,  a' 
distance  of  only  .seven  leagues.  Capt.  Conyngham 
probably  died  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

PRATT,  Wallace,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Georgia, 
Vt.,  Oct.  18.  1831,  son  of  Nathan  Pratt  and  Char- 
lotte Hotchkiss  Pratt.  In  1839  Mr.  Pratt  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  county, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  was  fitted  for,  and  entered.  Union 
college,  graduating  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  At 
the  end  of  his  college  course,  he  was  employed 
for  about  two  years  as  assistant  in  the  office  of  the 
clei'k  of  the  county  of  St.  Lawrence.  Later  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  Henry  L.  Knowles,  of  Potsdam, 
and  began  the  study  of  law.  Nov.  27,  185.5,  Mr. 
Pratt  was  married  at  Canton,  N.  Y.,'  to  Adeline  A. 
Russell,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Leslie  Russell.  She 
died  in  March,  1874.  at  Kansas  City,  leaving  six 
children,  three  boys  and  three  girls.  Mr.  Pratt  was 
married  a  second  time  in  December,  1884,  to  Caro- 
line Dudley,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  who  is  still  living. 
In  1856  Mr.  Pratt  removed  West,  locating  in  Chicago, 
111.,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the  same 
year,  and  applied  him.self  to  the  law.  In  1857  he  re- 
moved to  Milwaukee,  at  which  time  the  bar  of  that 
city  was  second  to  none,  and  numbered  among  its 
members  some  of  the  brightest  legal  minds  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Pratt  at  once  entered  zealously  upon 
the  work  before  him,  and  soon  secured  a  large  and 
lucrative  practice.      He   was  engaged  in  behalf  of 


various  railroad  companies,  and  in  some  of  the  most 
important  railroad  litigation  in  the  state.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1859,  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  John 
W.  Cary,  under  the  name  of  Cary  &  Pratt,  which 
continued  for  many  years.  In  May,  1869,  owing  to 
the  illness  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Pratt  removed  to  Kan- 
sas City,  and  in  1873  formed  a  partnership  with  W. 
S.  Rockwell,  and  Watson  J.  Ferry,  under  the  name 
of  Pratt,  Rockwell  &  Ferry, 
which  continued  until  1873, when 
Mr.  RockweV  withdrew.  The  re- 
maining partners  continued  the 
business  under  the  name  of  Pratt 
&  Ferry  until  the  spring  of  1875, 
when  the  firm  of  Pratt,  Brum- 
back  &  Feny  was  organized  by 
the  addition  of  Judge  Jefferson 
Brumback.  This  firm  continued 
imtil  Jan.  1,  1887,  when  Judge 
Brumback  withdrew,  and  Gooi'ge 
W.  McCrary,  secretary  of  war 
imder  President  Haj'es,  and  at 
one  time  U.  S  ciicuit  judge  for 
the  Eighth  judicial  circuit,  came 
into  the  firm,  the  title  being 
changed  to  Pratt,  McCrary  &Fer 
ry.  On  Dec.  1,1887,  Frank  Hager- 
man  was  admitted  as  a  member, 
and  the  firm  name  changed  to  Pratt,  McCrary,  Ferry 
&  Hagerman.  Upon  Judge  JlcCrary's  death  in  1890, 
the  style  was  changed  to  Pi'att,  Ferry  &  Hagerman. 
Mr,  Pratt  is  general  solicitor  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Fort  Scott  &  Memphis  railroad  company,  the  Kan- 
sas C'ity,  Memphis  &  Birmingham  railroad  company, 
the  Kansas  City,  Clinton  &  Springfield  railway  com- 
pany, the  Kansas  City  &  Memjihis  railway  and 
bridge  company,  and  is  counsel  for  the  Metropolitan 
street  raihvay  of  Kansas  City,  and  many  other 
corporations.  In  politics  Mr.  Pratt  is  a  democrat. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  vestry  of  Grace  Episcopal 
church  of  Kansas  City,  and  is  chancellor  of  the 
Episcopal  diocese  of  western  Missouri. 

HARRIS,  William  Torrey,  educator  and 
U.  S.  commissioner  of  education,  was  born  at  North 
Killingly,  Conn.,  Sept.  10,  1835.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  received  in  the  com- 
mon schools  and  sundry 
academies,  among  them 
Phillips  Andover  academy, 
and  for  two  years  and  a  half 
he  was  a  member  of  Yale 
college  in  the  class  of  1858, 
but  left  before  graduating. 
In  1869,  however,  the  insti- 
tution liestowed  upon  him 
the  degree  of  A.M.,  and  in 
1870  that  of  LL.D.  was  con- 
ferred by  the  Missouri  state 
rmiversity.  In  1857  ho  re-  ■ 
moved  from  Connecticut 
to  St.  Louis,  where  for 
twenty- three  years  he  was 
teacher,  principal,  assistant 
superintendent,  and  super- 
intendent of  public  schools, 
holdins;    the     last     named 

office  from  1867  to  1880.  During  this  period  the 
increase  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  rose  from 
17,000  to  55,000,  and  he  also  published  thirteen  vol- 
umes of  reports,  those  contributed  to  the  educational 
exhibit  of  the  United  States  at  the  Paris  e.xposition 
of  1878  attracting  such  attention  that  lie  was  ten- 
dered the  honorary  title  of  "  Officier  de  I'Acad- 
emie  "  (signifying  officer  of  the  educational  system  of 
France),  while  the  reports  themselves  were  placed 
in  the  pedagogical  library  of  the  Ministry  of  Public 
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1,  then  organizing  in  tlie  Palais  Boui-bou, 
I  also  leceived  the  title  of  "  Officier  do  I'ln 


instruction, 
In  issyiie 

strnotiou  Publique  "  from  the  French  govennnent. 
Resigning  the  position  of  superintendent  of  public 
'  schools  in  St.  Louis  in  1880  on  account  of  failing 
health,  ^Mr.  Harris  was  presented  with  a  gold  medal, 
costing  |500,  and  a  purse  of  $1,000  by  the  citizens  of 
the  citv  in  grateful  recognition  of  liis  "  faithful 
and  distinguished  service. "  He  then  visited  Europe, 
representing  the  U.  S.  bureau  of  educational  the  in 
ternational  congress  of  educators  held  at  Brussels  in 
the  same  year, "and  returning  to  America,  be  settled 
at  Concord,  :\[ass.,  wliere  be  took  a  prominent  place 
as  member  of  tlie  School  of  philosophy.  In  1889  he 
again  representeil  the  U.  S  buieau  of  education  at 
the  Paris  exposition,  and  Sept.  13th  of  tlie  same 
year,  he  was  appointed  V.  S.  commissioner  of  edu 
cation,  and  removed  to  \Vashington,  D.  C.  In  1806 
he  was  tlie  founder  of  the  Philosophic  society  of  St. 
Louis;  in  ISTo  was  president  of  tlie  National  educa 
tional  association,  iind  for  fifteen  years  he  lias  been 
an  officer  of  tlie  American  social  science  association, 
for  whiclihehas  written  many  papers.  The  "Jour 
nal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,"  founded  by  him  in 
St.  Louis  in  1807,  was  the  first  attempt  of  its  liiud  in 
the  United  States.  He  has  continued  to  edit  and 
pulilish  it  without  interruption,  and  twenty-two  vol- 
umes have  appeared  to  date.  He  was  also  assistant 
editor  of  "  John.son's  Cyclopedia, "  contributing  forty 
articles  to  the  departments  of  philosophy  and  psychol  ■ 
ogy.  In  CO  operation  with  A  J.  Rickoff  and  Mark 
Bailey,  he  prepared  the  Appleton  school  readers,  and 
with  Duane  Doty  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  drew  up  for 
the  Educational  Bureau  tlie  first  formulated  "State- 
ment of  the  Theory  of  American  Education,"  en 
dorsed  by  educators  throughout  the  country.  At 
present  (1893)  he  is  the  editor  of  Appleton 's  "  Inter- 
national Education  Series."  From  his  constant  cou- 
triljutions  to  the  foremost  magazines  an  "Intro 
duction  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy "  has  been 
compiled,  and  he  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  deeply 
versed  and  eminent  expounder  of  Gcniian  thought 
in  America.  He  has  recently  published  "  Hegel's 
Logic:  A  Book  on  the  Genesis  of  the  Categoiies  of 
the  Mind."  and  a  commentary  on  "The  Spiritual 
Sense  of  Dante's  Divina  Commedia,"  both  of  which 
rank  in  the  highest  order  of  philosophic  productions, 
and  indeed  may  be  said  to  mark  an  era  in  the  history 
of  mental  development  in  the  United  States. 

MEBBIIiL,  Moody,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Camp- 
ton,  N.  H.,  June  37,  1830.  He  was  educated  at  the 
district  schools  in  his  native  state, 
and  at  the  Thetford  (Vt.)  acad 
emy,  working  on  a  farm  during 
the  summer  months  He  sub.se- 
quently  taught  school,  and  in  1859 
went  to  Bo.ston,  Mass.,  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Wil- 
liam j\Iiuot,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Suffolk  bar  in  1863,  at  once 
beginning  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. From  1865-74  he  was  a 
member  of  the  school  board,  and 
for  seven  years  was  chairman  of 
the  Roxbury  high  school  commit- 
tee. In  1808  he  was  elected  to  the 
Massachusetts  house  of  repre.senta 
fives, serving  forth lee  con.seculive 
terms,  and  from  1873-74  was  a 
member  of  the  senate.  In  the  latter 
year  he  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  state  police,  and  secured  the  passage  of  the 
bill  abolishing  that  body,  over  the  governor's  veto,  a 
proceeding  that  had  never  befoie  been  accomplished 
in  the  Massachusetts  legislature.  Mr.  Merrill  was 
also  chairman  of  the  committee  that  had  charge  of 


the  memorial  services  on  the  death  of  Charles  Sum- 
ner, and  compared  and  compiled  the  Memorial  His- 
tory to  commemorate  the  occasion.  After  retiring 
from  political  life,  Mr,  Merrill  became  president  of 
the  Highland  street  railway  of  Boston,  to  the  inter- 
ests of  which  he  has  since  devoted  much  of  his  time. 
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On  Apr.  13,  1873,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  grant 
of  the  charter  against  the  combined  opposition  of  all 
other  roads,  and  by  Oct.  24th  of  the  same  year  the 
road  was  in  operation.  In  1880  he  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  by  the  legislature  allowing  his  road  to 
purchase  and  consolidate  all  the  oilier  street  rail- 
roads of  Boston,  representing  a  combined  capital  of 
$15,000,000.  Mr.  Merrill's  tact  and  skill  as  a  law- 
yer was  shown  to  advantage  in  the  celebrated  Moran 
murder  ca.se,  in  which  be  not  only  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  commutation  of  the  sentence  to  imprison- 
ment for  life  after  Moran  had  been  sentenced  to 
death,  but  subsequently  procured  a  pardon  for  the 
]5risoner,  who  is  now  a  trusted  and  faithful  employee 
in  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  Mr.  Merrill's  influence 
in  the  municipal  affairs  of  Boston,  and  in  promoting 
the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  city,  has  been 
widely  felt.  He  is  one  of  the  best  known,  most  popu- 
lar and  influential  public  men  of  Boston;  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Franklin  Park  land  and  improvement 
company,  of  the  Magneso-Calcite  lire-proof  com- 
pany of  Boston,  and  of  the  Grafton  county  agricul- 
tural association.  Since  1880,  when  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  electoral  college,  he  has 
declined  to  take  any  active  part  in  politics,  devot- 
ing himself  to  his  profession. 

BLAIK,  Francis  Preston,  politician,  was  born 
at  Abingdon,  Va.,  Apr.  13,  1791.  He  was  of  Scotch 
descent,  and  belonged  to  a  family  that  included 
among  its  members  the  celebrated  Hugh  Blair,  and 
also  James  Blair,  who  was  the  first  president  of  Will- 
iam and  Mary  college  in  Virginia.  His  father  w'as 
attorney  general  of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  and  his 
mother  belonged  to  the  highly  resiiectable  Preston 
family  that  settled  in  Virginia  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  At  the  age  of  twenty  Francis  P.  Blair  was 
graduated  from  tlie  Transylvania  university,  and 
soon  afterward  was  ajipoiiited  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Kentucky.  In  1S28  he  was  elected  by  the 
legislature  president  of  the  bank  of  Kentucky,  but 
tins  office  he  resigned  two  years  later,  when  he  was 
invited  by  President  Jackson  to  come  to  AVa.shiiigton 
and  assume  the  editorial  management  of  the 
"Globe"  newspaper,  which  was  to  lie  made  the  offi- 
cial organ  of  the  administiiition.  Gen.  Jackson  was 
doubtless  led  to  this  selection  by  the  reputation  that 
Mr.  Blair  had  acquired  as  a  political  writer  in  a  con- 
troversy which  had  aiisen  in  Kentucky  over  the  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  state  to  cripple  the"bank  of 
the  United  States,  by  taxing  its  branches  within  its 
juri.sdiction.     The  contest  lasted  for  ten  years,  and 
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involved  the  right  of  the  state  to  alter  the  laws  en- 
fovcing  contracts,  its  right  to  abolish  imprisonment 
for  debt,  to  extend  the  replevin  laws,  and  other  im- 
portant questions.  The  struggle  resulted  in  the 
tnuraph  of  the  bank  party,  but  a  new  direction  was 
given  to  the  controversy ;  the  conflict  became  national 
and  it  resulted  in  the  downfall  of  the  U.  S.  bank, 
and  its  overthrow  was  followed  by  a  reform  in  Ken- 
tucky on  the  principles  wliich  had  been  sustained 
by  Mr.  Blair.  As  editor  of  the  Washington  ' '  Globe  " 
Mr.  Blair  supported  the  administrations  of  Jackson 
and  Van  Buren,  but  on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Polk 
he  relinquished  the  editorship  of  that  journal,  de- 
clined a  foreign  mission  that  was  tendered  him,  and 
retired  to  his  farm  in  Maryland.  Though  he  favored 
the  election  of  Mr.  Pierce  in  1853,  Mr.  Blair's  lean- 
ings from  this  time  were  toward  that  wing  of  the 
democratic  party  which  was  opposed  to  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery.  After  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  he  joined  the  republican  party,  and  pre- 
sided over  the  convention  which  nominated  John  C. 
Fremont  for  the  presidency.  He  was  also  a  delegate 
to  the  convention  which,  in  I860,  nominated  Mr. 
Lincoln.  In  1864  he  visited  Richmond  by  permis- 
sion of  President  Lincoln,  and  brought  about  the 
peace  conference  which  took  place  at  Hampton 
Roads  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  and  which  was  pro- 
ductive of  no  result  because  of  the  refusal  of  Jef- 
ferson Davis  to  negotiate  except  upon  the  basis  of 
southern  independence,  Mr.  Blair  died  Oct.  18, 
1876. 

JANVBIN,  Joseph.  Edward,  physician,  was 
born  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  Jan.  13,  1839.  He  is  de- 
scended on  his  paternal  sidefrom  John  Janvrin,  who 
came  from  the  Isle  of  Jersey  in 
1750,  and  located  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  marrying  a  Miss  Knight 
of  that  place.  Dr.  Janvrin's  fa- 
ther, Josejih  Adams  Janvrin, 
and  his  mother,  Lydia  A.  Col- 
cord,  were  both  of  Exeter.  On 
the  paternal  side  he  is  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  historical  Ad- 
ams family  of  Quincy,  Mass. 
His  grandmother,  Abigail  Ad- 
ams Janvrin,  was  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Adams  of  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  a  cousin  of  Presi- 
dent John  Adams.  Dr.  Janvrin 
obtained  his  classical  education 
at  the  well-known  Phillips  Exe- 
ter academy.  Always  an  earnest 
worker,  he  carried  with  him  the 
esteem  of  both  teachers  and 
classmates.  Like  many  of  our 
professional  men,  he  spent  some  time  in  teaching,  but 
teaching  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  he  soon  decided 
upon  the  profession  of  medicine  as  his  future  iield  of 
work.  Accordingly  he  began  to  study  in  1859  at 
Exeter  under  Dr.  William  G.  Perry.  He  was  thus  en- 
gaged until  the  spring  of  1861,  when,  upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war,  he  joined  the  2d  New 
Hampshire  regiment,  the  first  three-year  regiment 
from  that  state,  and  was  veiy  shoitly  afterward  ap- 
pointed assistant  surgeon.  He  remained  in  the  ser- 
vice until  August,  1863,  and  during  the  last  few 
months  of  his  service  was  the  acting  surgeon  of  the 
15th'regiment,  New  Hampshire  volunteers,  when  he 
returned  home  and  attended  a  course  of  lectures  in 
the  medical  department  of  Dartmouth  college,  and 
at  the  same  time  became  a  pupil  of  Prof.  Edmund 
R.  Peaslee,  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  faculty 
of  the  college.  In  the  autumn  of  1863,  Dr.  Janvrin 
came  to  New  York,  attended  lectures  at  the  College 
of  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  was  graduated  from 
that  institution  in  the  spring  of  1864.  During  the 
summer  and  winter  he  was  on  duty  at  the  Emory 
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hospital,  AVashington,  D.  C,  and  returned  to  New 
York  in  January,  1865,  entering  into  private  prac- 
tice with  his  former  preceptor.  Dr.  Peaslee.  This 
association  continued  until  the  death  of  Dr.  Peaslee, 
January,  1878.  From  1868  until  1872,  Dr.  Janvrin 
held  the  position  of  visiting  physician  to  the  depart- 
ment of  lieart  and  lung  diseases  in  the  Demilt  dis- 
pensary. He  was  also  visiting  physician  to  the 
Orphans'  home  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
during  the  same  period.  In  1872  he  was  appointed 
assistant  surgeon  to  the  Woman's  hospital  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  which  position  he  held  until  1882, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  position  of  Gyne- 
cologist at  the  New  York  skin  and  cancer  hosijital. 
Dr.  Janvrin's  practice  has  been  principally  in  the 
surgical  field  of  gynecology.  Although  a  constant 
and  zealous  worker  and  practitioner  in  this  field,  he 
has  found  time  to  contribute  many  valuable  papers  to 
the  medical  press  upon  subjects  connected  with  this 
branch  of  surgery.  Among  them,  "  A  Case  of  In- 
terstitial Pregnancy,"  reported  in  the  "  Anierican 
Journal  of  Obstetrics"  (New  York,  November,  1874); 
"The  Simultaneous  Closure  of  the  Ruptured  Cervix 
and  Perineum,  Report  of  Fifteen  Cases,"  "American 
Journal  of  Obstetrics"  (New  York,  May,  1884);  "A 
Case  of  Tubal  Pregnancy  of  Unusual  Interest,  with 
Some  Remarks  as  to  the  Treatment  in  Such  Cases," 
"Transactions  of  the  American  Gynecological  Asso- 
ciation for  1886;  "  "On  the  Indications  for  Primary 
Laparotomy  in  Cases  of  Tubal  Pregnancy,"  "  Tran- 
sactions of  the  American  Gynecological  Association 
for  1888;"  "A  Clinical  Study  of  Primary  Carcino- 
matous and  Sarcomatous  Neoplasms  Between  the 
Folds  of  the  Bi-oad  Ligaments,  with  a  Report  of 
Cases,"  "Transactions  of  the  American  Gynecologi- 
cal Association  for  1891 ;"  "On  the  Limitations  for 
Vaginal  Hysterectomy  in  Malignant  Disease  of  the 
Uterus,"  "New  York  Medical  Record"  (July  9, 
1892);  "Vaginal  Hysterectomy  for  Malignant  Dis- 
ease of  the  Uterus,"  "New  York  Journal  of  Gyne- 
cology and  Obstetrics"  (September,  1892);  "The 
Palliative  Treatment  of  Such  Cases  of  Malignant 
Disease  of  the  Uterus  and  Adnexa  as  are  not  Ame- 
nable to  Radical  Operations,"  "  Gaillard's  Medical 
Journal "  (New  York,  January,  1893),  and  several 
others  on  kindred  subjects.  Dr.  Janvrin  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  following  New  York  societies;  Academy 
of  medicine.  County  medical  society.  County  medi- 
cal association,  State  medical  association,  and  the 
Obstetrical  society,  of  which  he  has  been  president 
for  two  years.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can gynecological  association,  American  medical 
association,  and  corresponding  member  of  the  Gyne- 
cological society  of  Boston.  Dr. 
Janvrin  was  married  to  Laura 
L.  Lawall,  daughter  of  Cyrus 
Lawall  of  Easton,  Pa.,  Sept.  1, 
1881. 

MILLER,  Jacob  Welsh, 
senator,  was  born  at  German 
Valley,  Morris  county,  N.  J. ,  in 
November,  1800.  He  began  to 
fit  for  college,  but  in  1816  en- 
tered a  store.  In  1819  he  took 
up  the  study  of  the  law,  in  1833 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  be- 
gan to  practice  at  Morristown. 
In  1832  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  legislature,  but 
in  1833  resumed  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  In  1839  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate  as  a 
whig,  and  in  1841  was  chosen 
U.  S.  senator,  and  re-elected  in  1847.  He  opposed 
the  compromise  measures  of  1850,  and  in  1855 
joined  the  republican  party.  He  died  at  Morris 
town  Sept.  30,  1862. 
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FREMONT,  John  Charles,  explorer  and  sol- 
dier, was  born  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  Jan  31,  1813.  His 
father  left  his  native  country,  France,  about  the  end 
of  the' eighteenth  century,  intending  to  settle  in  San 
Dominuo,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British,  and 
finally  ■'drifted  to  Norfolk,  Va.  Here  he  taught 
French  until  he  married  Anne  Beverly  Whiting,  a, 
young  Virginian  lady  with  some  property.  The 
youngcouple, being  fond  of  travel, 
used  to  take  long  carriage  jour- 
neys, and  their  three  children 
were  born  in  as  many  different 
states  of  the  Union.  Left  a  widow 
in  1818,  Mrs.  Fremont,  whose  lit- 
tle fortune  had  already  been  dis- 
sipated, settled  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Her  son's  education  was  cared 
tor,  and  in  1828  he  entered  the 
junior  class  of  Charleston  college, 
and  acquired  there  more  than  an 
ordinary  knowledge  of  the  clas- 
sics, but  manifested  a  special  fond- 
ness for  mathematics.  His  restless- 
ness of  spirit  was  such,  however, 
that  he  often  broke  away  from  his 
studies,  and  this,  with  his  disre- 
gard of  college  regulations,  ul- 
timately brought  about  his  ex- 
pulsion by  the  faculty.  For  four  or  five  years  after 
ward  he  supported  himself  by  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  Charleston,  and  on  board  a  U.  S.  sloop-of- 
war,  in  which  vessel  he  also  made  a  long  cruise. 
When  he  returned,  Charleston  college  gave  him  his 
degree,  and  he  was  forthwith  rigorously  examined 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  for  a  professorship  in  the  U.  S. 
navy.  But  he  declined  that  post,  became  assistant 
engineer  under  Capt.  William  G.  Williams  of  the 
U.  S.  topographical  corps,  and  was  soon  engaged  in 
exploring  the  moimtain  passes  between  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee.  This  was  followed  by  a  military 
reconnoissance  of  the  Cherokee  country  in  the  same 
region.  Early  in  1838  he  was  made  assistant  to  the 
distinguished  explorer,  Nicollet,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged by  the  U.  S.  war  department  to  construct  a 
map  of  the  wild  country  from  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Missouri  river  to  the  British  line.  July  7th  of 
this  year,  while  engaged  in  that  work,  he  was  ap- 
pointed second  lieutenant  of  the  U.  S.  topographical 
engineers.  It  is  easy  to  recognize  the  influence  of 
these  early  avocations  in  giving  bent  to  the  tastes 
and  in  determining  the  future  exploits  of  young 
Fremont.  The  strangeness  and  vast  extent  of  coun- 
try, swarming  with  savage  life,  and  full  of  natural 
curiosities,  straightway  appealed  to  his  imagination. 
His  association  with  Nicollet  and  with  other  scholars, 
after  the  return  of  the  expedition  to  Washington, 
greatly  deepened  his  scientific  tastes.  In  1840  he 
met,  moreover,  at  the  national  capital,  Jessie,  daugh- 
ter of  the  U.  S.  senator,  Thomas  Hart  Benton  of 
Missouri,  at  that  time  fifteen  years  of  age.  Ordered 
away  from  Washington  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  condition  of  certain  Indian  tribes  in  Iowa,  the 
young  lieutenant  and  Miss  Benton  were  secretly 
married,  Oct.  19,  1841.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that 
although  the  interest  of  the  young  people  in  each 
other  had  excited  decided  opposition  on  the  part  of 
"Jessie's"  parents,  when  the  marriage  had  taken 
place,  and  when  parental  forgiveness  and  blessing 
had  been  sought,  they  were  both  accorded.  The 
senator  took  the  youth  into  his  employ,  and  soon 
after  into  his  confidence,  "finding  that  the  young 
man  had  in  him  many  qualities  which  had  given  to 
the  indignant  father  his  own  eminent  position."  He 
had  Fremont  placed  in  command  of  the  next  expedi- 
tion for  the  exploration  of  the  western  U.  S.  terri- 
tories after  that  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  in  so  doing 
made  him  a  "pathfinder"  for  all  who  were  to  follow 


him  and  develop  the  regions  he  traversed.  The 
genius  of  Fremont  found  ample  opportunity  in 
this  first  of  his  five  exploring  expeditions  to  make 
itself  apparent  to  his  fellow-countrymen  and  to  the 
scientific  world  of  Europe  as  well.  The  object 
sought  in  this  expedition  was  to  obtain  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Indians  in  Nebraska  and  Wyo- 
ming, and  especially  of  the  South  Pass— the  opening 
through  the  mountains  on  the  way  to  Oregon.  He 
accomplished  even  more  than  this;  going  further 
North,  he  planted  the  American  flag  upon  the  high- 
est point  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  peak  now 
bears  his  name — 13,700  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
Lack  of  space  forbids  detail  as  to  the  extent  and 
merits  of  these  explorations.  Suftice  it  to  say. that, 
in  all,  the  lives  of  the  party  were  full  of  extreme  ex- 
periences; at  different  times  some  of  them  were  killed 
by  the  Indians;  others,  overcome  by  the  cold,  and 
lost  in  storms,  were  forced  to  eat  their  horses  and 
dogs;  many  of  their  animals  died  from  exhaustion 
and  hunger.  During  all  this,  Fremont  was  the  ideal 
leader.  His  courage  was  a  constant  quality;  the 
men  could  not  but  be  brave  when  they  had  with 
them  one  who  knew  no  fear.  Among  his  compan- 
ions was  the  famous  scout.  Kit  Carson.  Fremont's 
report,  upon  his  return  to  Washington,  soon  made  it 
evident  that  much  of  the  western  country  was  so 
fertile  that  it  would  soon  be  settled.  A  second  ex- 
pedition was  started  in  May,  1843,  with  thirty-nine 


men,  and  was  absent  fourteen  months.  Its  purpose 
was  the  determination  of  possible  lines  of  communi- 
cation between  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Utah, 
Idaho,  and  Oregon,  and  to  find  a  way  by  land  from 
the  lower  Columbia  river  to  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  involved  great  hardship,  but  every  suffer- 
ing was  rewarded  by  marvelous  disclosures  of  the 
geographical  variety  and  wealth  of  the  country 
through  which  it  passed.  The  Great  Salt  Lake  and 
its  region  were  almost  unknown  up  to  this  time. 
His  report  of  the  resources  of  Utah  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Mormons,  and  finally  led  to  their 
removal  to  Salt  Lake  City.  He  next  explored  the 
upper  tributaries  of  the  Columbia,  and  now  it  was 
that,  after  descending  that  river,  he  found  himself  in 
the  Great  Basin,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  with  the 
whole  party  in  danger  from  cold  and  hunger.  Be- 
tween the  explorers  and  the  California  valley  was  a 
mountain  range,  which  was  declared  impassable, 
even  by  the  Indians.  But  Fremont  crossed  it  in 
forty  days,  not  without  the  direst  suffering,  his 
bea.sts  of  burden  having  at  times  no  subsistence  or 
footing;  and  then  turning  toward  the  East,  he  was 
in  Kansas  in  July,  1844.  For  his  heroLsm  and  his 
siaccess,  he  received  from  the  government  the  double 
brevet  of  lieutenant  and  captain.  A  third  explora- 
tion was  entered  upon  the  same  year,  having  for  its 
object  the  thorough  exploration  of  the  California 
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Basin  and  coast.  A  fourth  expedition,  commenced 
iu  1848,  was  prosecuted  at  his  own  expense,  and 
ended  in  finding  a  passage  to  California  from  the 
East  along  the  head  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
This  was  afterward  followed  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
railroad.  He  also  fitted  out,  upon  his  own  account, 
a  fifth  expedition  (18.53),  designed  to  perfect  the  re'- 
sults  of  the  fourth,  by  fixing  upon  the  best  route  for 
a  national  highway  from  the  valluy  of  the  Jlississippi 
to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Early  in  1855  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  his  narrative  of  this  final  expedition. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  began  to  be  spoken  of 
as  possibly  the  coming  first  candidate  of  the  nascent 
national  republican  party,  for  the  high  ottice  of 
president  of  the  United  States.  To  trace  the  genesis 
of  this  candidacy,  one  needs  to  go  back  to  the  third 
and  fourth  of  the  exploring  expeditious  which  have 
been  noted.  Fremont  had  applied  (fall  of  1815)  to 
the  Jlexican  autliorities  for  permission  to  carry  on 
explorations  in  California,  then  a  Mexican  .province, 
and  his  application  had  been  granted.  It  was,  how- 
ever, speedily  revoked,  and  in  addition  to  that  he 
was  ordered  to  leave  the  country.  This  order  the 
explorers  disregarded,  and  prepared  to  resist  it  by 
fortifying  a  strong  po.sition  near  Monterey,  where 
they  raised  the  American  flag,  and  waited  for  the 
Mexicans.  Deciding  to  proceed  to  Oregon  before 
the  Mexicans  approached  his  position,  he  was  met, 
as  he  did  so  (spring  of  1846)  by  a  messenger  from 
the  government  at  Washington,  directing  Fremont 
to  care  for  its  interests  in  California,  there  being 
some  apprehensions  lest  the  province  should  be  trans- 
ferred by  the  Mexican  authorities  to  Great  Britain. 
He  at  once  returned  to  California,  doubtless  with 
but  a  single  purpose,  to  seize  and  to  hold  the  prov- 
ince. Reaching  San  Francisco,  his  coming  was  in- 
augurated by  the  hoisting  of  the  American  flag  over 
the  forts  and  the  custom  house,  under  the  very  guns 
of  an  English  manof-war,  lying  in  the  harbor,  and 
in  the  face,  as  well,  of  Com.  J.  D.  Sloat,  U.  S.  N., 
who.se  vessel,  with  the  other  two  war-ships  of  the 
United  States,  floated  by  the  side  of  the  Englishman. 
The  American  naval  commander  declined  to  co- 
operate with  Fremont,  and  sailed  away  from  San 
Francisco,  for  which  conduct  he  was  afterward 
severely  censured  by  the  U.  S.  secretary  of  the  navy. 
The  record  of  Californian  history,  in  this  exigency, 
assumes  an  aspect  of  confusion,  different  U.  S.  offi- 
cers (military  and  naval)  appearing  on  the  scene, 
each  invested  in  fact,  or,  as  they  claimed,  with  more 
or  less  authority  from  their  government  to  "con- 
quer "  and  hold  Mexican  territory  for  the  American 
republic,  but  the  statements  that  Fremont,  who  re- 
ceived a  lieutenant-colonel's  commission.  May  27, 
1846,  and  was  elected  governor  by  the  American 
settlers  on  July  10,  1846,  did  by  his  exertions  and 
influence,  free  northern  California  from  Mexican 
rule,  is  to  be  accepted  as  history.  Soon  after  this 
he  became  involved  in  a  controversy  with  Gen. 
Stephen  W.  Kearney,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  U.  S.  forces  in  California,  the  issue  of 
which  was  that  a  court-martial  was  held  at  Washing- 
ton ,  and  Fremont  was  pronounced  guilty  Jan.  31 ,1848, 
upon  various  charges,  and  sentenced  to  be  dismissed 
from  the  service,  ^resident  Polk  approved  the  ver- 
dict in  part,  but  emitted  the  penalty.  Fremont 
at  once  resigned  f  -om  the  army,  and  as  has  been 
stated,  immediatel7  entered  upon  the  fourth  of  his 
explorations  The  events  which  have  been  detailed 
led  to  his  settlement  in  California,  where,  in  1847, 
he  purchased  the  \Iaripo.sa  Estate,  a  vast  tract,  rich 
in  gold  mines,  S>'pt.  10,  1850,  he  took  his  seat  in 
the  U.  S.  senate,  as  me  of  the  first  two  senators  from 
the  state  of  Californit  and  although  he  drew  the  lot 
for  the  short  term  of  sf  rvice,  he  did  some  good  work 
for  that  commonwealth  during  his  continuance.     He 


failed  of  re-election  to  the  senate,  on  account  of  his 
hostility  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  Proceeding  to 
Europe  in  1852  to  obtain  the  best  appliances  with 
which  to  work  the  mioes  of  JIariposa,  he  was  hon- 
ored abroad  with  distinguished  attentions.  Alexan- 
der von  Humboldt  had  already  extolled  him  as  an 
explorer,  "a  friend  of  liberty  and  the  progress  of 
intelligence;"  the  Prussian  government  gave  him  a 
gold  medal,  and  the  Royal  geographical  society  of 
London,  Eng.,  awarded  him  "The  Founder's 
Medal."  He  returned  to  his  native  country  in  1853, 
and  the  time  between  this  return  and  his  assumption 
of  lesideuce  in  New  York,  which  has  been  noted 


above,  was  spent  in  the  fifth   of   his  expeditions. 
His  whole  career  had  given  him  wide-spread  popu- 
larity among  his  countrymen,  and  in  June,  1856,  he 
received  the  nomination  for  president  at  the  hands 
of  the  republican  party.     To  his  selection  by  the 
republicans  was  added  his  nomination,  in  the  same 
campaign,  for  the  same  office,  by  the   "National 
Americans."     His  democratic  opponent  in  the  con- 
test was  James  Buchanan,  who  was  elected;  receiv- 
ing 194  electoral  votes  from  19  states,  against  114 
votes   for   Fremont  from   11   states.     The  popular 
vote  stood:  for  Fremont,  1,341,000;   for  Buchanan, 
1,838,000;  for  Fillmore,  whig,  874,000.     In  the  year 
1857  Col.  Fremont  returned  to  his  California  estate, 
remaining  there  until  1860.     He  was  in  Europe  when 
the  United  States  civil  war  broke  out.     At  once  he 
purchased  a  large  supply  of  arms  from  France,  and 
came  back  to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  soon 
created  a  major-general  of  the  army,  with  headquar- 
ters at  St.  Louis,  Mo.     He  repaired  thither,  organ- 
ized his  staff,  and  planned  extensive  campaigns,  be- 
sides forecasting  fortifications  for  the  city  of  St,  Louis 
on  the  amplest  scale.     He  was  urgently  called  to 
march   against    the   Confederate  forces   that  were 
"harrying"  different  portions  of  the  state,  bnt  ap- 
pears to  have  been  hampered  by  the  failure  to  re- 
ceive both  troops  and  equipments  from  the  authori- 
ties at  Washington.     It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  neglect  to  respond  to  his  repeated  calls  for  these 
was  largely  due  to  the  result  of  distrust  fomented  by 
political  and  personal  enemies.     At  all  events,  dis- 
satisfaction with  his  administration,  and  particularly 
with  the  order  which  he  issued  Aug.  31,  1861,  free- 
ing the  slaves,  in  Missouri,  of  all  owners  in  arms 
against  the  government,  which  order  was  canceled 
by  President  Lincoln  after  Fremont's  refusal  of  a 
request  from  Washington  that  he  withdraw  it,  led 
to  his  being  relieved  of  his  command  on  Nov.  2d, 
just  as  he  had  overtaken  the  Confederates  at  Spring- 
field, Mo.     The  claim  is  made   for  Gen.  Fremont 
that  while  in  command  at   St.    Louis,   he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  iron  clad  vessels,  with  which 
to  penetrate  the  southern  country  on  its  navi-gUs 
gable  streams,  which  resulted  in  the    capture! 
of    Paducah,    Ky.,    and   of    Forts   Henry    andl 
Donelson,  and  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  by  the  U.  S.  | 
forces.     However  that  may  have  been,  he  was! 
kept  in  retirement  until  March,  1862,  when  he| 
received  the  com-  ■^^^p^? 
mand  of  a  newly  ^^^.■^'^ 
created     "moun-   .-r^^  _     ,.— ».i-.^^™^^«^ 
tain  district,"    or    '    ^  ■^^^ ''^5*'"'^^T^S^rf^;i#!s^5f' 
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department,  made  up  of  Yii-giuia,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee.  Here  Ire  was  confronted  by  the  military 
genius  of  .tlie  Conffederate  "Stonewall"  Jackson. 
Fremont  planned  skillfully,  however,  and  fought 
his  enemies  in  the  field  most  bravely,  but  the  result 
of  his  operations  during  several  weeks  did  not  si- 
lence the  unrelenting  and  venomous  criti- 
cism which  constantly  pursued  him.  The 
failure  of  Gen.  McDowell  to  co-operate  with 
him,  as  promised  by  President  Lincoln,  was 
alleged  by  Fremont  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
escape  of  Jackson,  after  the  latter  had  ac- 
complished his  purpose  of  delaying  the  re- 
inforcement of  Gen.  McClellan,  but  an  order 
was  made  at  AVashington,  June  26,  1862, 
creating  the  "  Army  of  Virginia,"  the  corps 
of  Gen.  Fremont  to  be  incorporated  in  it,  and 
Gen.  Pope  to  be  its  commander.  Fremont 
at  once  requested  to  be  relieved,  affirming  that 
he  could  not  serve  under  Gen.  Pope  for  per- 
sonal reasons.  His  request  was  complied 
with,  and  he  had  no  other  command  dur 
iug  the  war,  although  he  desired  one,  and  declared 
that  it  had  been  repeatedly  promised  to  him  by  the 
president.  From  this  onward,  nearly  all  the  dis- 
content in  the  republican  party  with  special  meas- 
ures of  the  government  administration  centered  in 
Fremont,  because  he  was  the  most  attractive  politi- 
cal opponent  of  President  Lincoln,  and  because  his 
impulsive  efforts  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
had  greatly  pleased  the  abolitionists.  Those  who 
werecommonly  called  radical  republicans  had  a 
convention  at  Cleveland,  O.,  in  May,  1864,  and 
nominated  him  for  the  presidency.  Later  it  became 
evident  that  the  antagonism  between  Fremont  and 
President  Lincoln,  then  a  nominee  for  re-election, 
would,  if  continued,  result  in  the  defeat  of  both. 
As  Lincoln  was  much  the  stronger  candidate,  Fre- 
mont withdrew,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  re- 
fusing proffered  conditions,  among  them  that  Mont- 
gomery Blair,  one  of  his  severest  critics,  should  no 
longer  remain  in  the  cabinet.  After  the  war  closed 
he  was  at  one  time  inter««tetl  in  a  plan  for  a  great 
transcontinental  railroad  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  San 
Diego;  but  it  was  then  unsuccessful,  and  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  French  agents,  employed  to  place  its 
land-grant  bonds,  which  imijlied  that  they  were  guar- 
anteed by  the  U.  S.  government,  although  they  were 
shown  to  be  unauthorized  by  Gen.  Fremont,  cast  a 
shadow  upon  his  name.  From  1878  to  1881  he  was 
governor  of  tlie  territory  of  Arizona.  For  some 
time  after  this  he  was  in  straitened  circumstances. 
In  the  spring  of  1890,  however,  congress  awoke  to 
what  was  simply  a  duty,  and  authorized  the  presi- 
dent to  appoint  him  major-general,  and  place  him 
on  the  retired  list,  which  gave  him  a  very  comfort- 
able salary  of  $5,625  per  annum.  As  in  many  simi- 
lar cases,  the  discharge  of  duty  came  too  late  to  be 
of  any  especial  service,  for  he  died  in  less  than  four 
months  afterward.  He  had  been  privileged,  in  the 
retirement  of  his  last  years,  to  prepare  the  first  vol- 
ume of  "  JNIemoirs  of  My  Life,"  fully  illustrated,  and 
he  left  his  papers  in  such  condition,  it  is  understood, 
that  the  memoirs  may  be  completed  by  Mrs.  Fre- 
mont, who  survives  him.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
the  life  of  this  man  must  always  remain  unique  in 
American  history.  His  career  was  kaleidoscopic; 
but  it  was,  upon  the  whole,  impressive,  and,  in  great 
measure,  useful.  Without  attempting  any  careful 
or  comprehensive  estimate  of  his  capacities  "and  char- 
acter, two  anecdotes  will  illustrate  many  of  its 
prominent  traits.  An  officer  wlio  served  under  him 
in  the  "Mountain  Department"  gives  both  of  them. 
The  first  is  to  the  effect  that  Fremont  was  a  man  not 
only  of  high  moral,  but  of  physical  courage.  "At 
the  battle  of  Cro.ss  Keys,  about  3  p.m.,  a  strange 
cessation  of  firing  occurred.     I  rode  over  to  a  knoll 


on  which  Gen.  Fremont  and  staff  had  gone  to  get  a 
nearer  view  of  the  field.     Dismounting,  I  gave  my 
horse  to  an  orderly,  and  approaching  the  general, 
asked  permission  to  telegraph  home.     He  told  me  to 
write  my  message  and  he  would  give  it  his  signa- 
ture.    I  took  out  my  field-book,  but  had  not  written 
a  word  before  all  along  the  line  the  enemy  opened 
an  artillery  fire.     One  round  of  shot  killed  the  horse 
under  an  orderly  in  our  rear;  another  plunged  into 
the  earth  before  us  not  two  rods  away.     T^he  nu- 
merous staff  took  no  order  in  their  going,  and  I  was 
about    following  their  sensible  example,   when  I 
looked  up,  and  saw  Gen.  Fremont  waiting  for  that 
telegram.     I  went  through  the  motions  of  writing, 
and  he,  taking  the  book,  wrote  approved,  with  his 
name  added.     Then  saying,    'They  seem  to  have 
our  range,  captain,"  he  quietly  walked  to  the  hollow 
where  his  horses  stood  in  waiting."    The  other  story 
shows  that  he  could  restrain  his  impulses  when  oc- 
casion called  for  that  duty,  even  if  its  discharge  ran 
counter  to  the  gratification  of  his  own  desires  and 
will.     "  On  our  return  from  the  pursuit  of  Stonewall 
Jackson,"  says  Mr.  Donn Piatt,  "I  was  sent  back  to 
fetch  up  the  artillery,  then  much  in  the  rear.     I 
found  it  in  a  terrible   condition.      The  wretched 
horses,  worn  to  skin  and  bone,  could  scarcely  drag 
the  loads;  and  in  bad  places  we  had  to  put  three  or 
four  teams  to  one  gun  or  caisson.     While  thus  en- 
gaged, with  animals  falling  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
a  splendidly  equipped  team  came  thundering  along. 
The  horses  were  not  only  fresh,  but  large,  handsome 
animals.     I  called  a  halt,  and  found  that  the  wagons 
were  Gen.  Fremont's  headquarters'  teams.     To  the 
consternation  of  the  wagon  master,  I  seized  the  ani- 
mals, and  transferring  them  to  the  artillery,  left  the 
exhausted  hacks  to  get  in  the  headquarters'  baggage. 
With  this  aid  we  soon  got  up  with  the  army.     The 
next  day  I  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mander.    'Captain,'  he  asked  sternly,    'by  what, 
right  did  you  interfere  with  my  headquarters'  train-? ' 
'  By  what  I  had  supposed,  general,  would  have  been 
your  order,  had  you  known  the  circumstances.     I 
liad  to  choose  between  the  train  and  the  artillery. 
I  selected  as  I  believed,  and  yet  believe,  you  would 
have  sanctioned.'     The  general  bit  his  lips.     He  was 
in  a  rage,  but  after  a  second  said:  '  For  your  insub- 
ordination you  deserve  cashiering;  for  your  care  of 
the  artillery  you  deserve  promotion.     We  will  let 
the  one  balance  the  other.     I  will  add,  from  my 
knowledge   of  you,  that  I  know  you  were  moi'e 
pleased  at  the  opportunity  given  you  to  gratify  your 
well-known  insubordination,  than  by  the  chance  to 
do  extra  duty.     Don't  try  it  again  I ' "     Gen.  Fre- 
mont died  in  New  York  city  July  13,  1890. 

BIRNEY,  David  Bell,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  May  39,  1835,  the  fourth  son  of  the 
illustrious  James  Gillespie  Birney. 
He  took  a  course  of  law  in  Cincin- 
nati, 0.,  and  afterward  followed 
mercantile  pursuits  in  Michigan 
until  1848,  when  he  settled  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  and  commenced  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war  Mr.  Birney  enlisted  in  the  U.  S. 
army  and  was  appointed  lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and  subsequently  pr  )■ 
moted  colonel  of  the  23d  Pennsyl- 
vania volunteers,  having  raised  the 
company  chiefly  with  his  privat3 
means.  For  his  gallant  conduct  a', 
Yorktown,  Williamsburg,  the  sec- 
ond battle  of  Bull  Run,  Fredericks- 
burg, Chancellorsville  and  Getty  jurg,  he  was  made, 
first,  brigadier-general  of  volu'.teers,  and  afterward 
promoted  major-general  of  vi  .lunteers,  receiving  his 
commission  for  the  latter  appointment  May  33, 1868. 
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He  was  given  command  of  Gen.  Berry's  division  af- 
ter his  deatb.  At  Gettysburg  he  led  the  3d  corps, 
and  when  Gen.  Sickles  was  wounded,  Gen.  Birney 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  10th  corps.  He  died 
shortly  afterward,  of  an  illness  contracted  during 
his  army  service,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  18,  1864. 
WRIGHT,  Horatio  Governeur,  soldier,  was 
born  at  Clinton,  Conn. ,  March  6, 1820.  He  entered  the 
U.  S.  military  academy  at  West  Point,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  second  in  the  class  of  1841,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  engineer  corps.  In  1843  he 
was  made  assistant  professor  of  French  at  AVest 
Point,  and  later  appointed  professor  of  engineering. 
In  1848  he  was  made  first  lieutenant  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  construction  of  forts  and  imjarove- 
ments  in  Florida.  After  this  service  he  was  pro- 
moted captain  in  1855,  and  served  as  assistant  chief 
engineer  at  Washington  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war.  He  superintended  the  construction  of  the 
defences  at  Washington,  and  was  chief  engineer  of 
Heintzelman's  division  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
and  served  in  the  same  capacity  in  the  Port  Royal 
expedition,  which  he  organized,  and  in  recognition 
of  his  services  was  appointed  a  major  of  the  engineer 
corps  in  August,  1861.  He  was  promoted  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  on  Sept.  14th  of  that  year, 
was  at  the  capture  of  Hilton  Head,  S.  C,  com- 
manded the  land  forces  in  the  Flor- 
ida campaign  of  1862,  and  was  bre- 
vetted  major-general  of  volunteers 
on  July  18th  of  that  year.  In  1863 
he  was  for  a  time  in  command  of  the 
department  of  the  Ohio,  and  held 
the  sam^  position  in  the  district  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  until  April,  1863, 
when  he  was  given  charge  of  a  di- 
vision of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
in  the  Pennsylvania  and  Rapidan 
campaigns.  For  meritorious  and 
gallant  services  and  the  capture 
of  Rappahannock  Station  while  in 
temporary  command  of  the  6th 
corps,  he  was  promoted  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  that  corps  upon  the  death 
of  Gen.  Sedgwick  May  9,  1864.  He  was  promoted 
colonel  for  gallant  conduct  at  Spottsylvania  May  13, 
1864.  He  was  ordered  to  the  defence  of  Washington 
when  it  was  thought  Gen.  Early  was  about  to  attack 
the  national  capital.  Early  and  Wright  arrived  at 
Washington  almost  simultaneously — the  one  at  the 
north  and  the  other  at  the  south  of  the  city.  Gen. 
Wright  hastily  collected  his  troops  and,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  few  regiments  of  the  19th  corps,  lately 
arrived,  he  succeeded  in  forcing  the  withdrawal  of 
Early.  It  was  Gen.  Wright's  corps  that  first  made 
a  break  in  the  lines  at  Petersburg  Apr.  3,  1865.  He 
had  previously,  March  13,  1865,  received  the  brevet 
of  brigadier-general  in  the  U.  S.  army  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  services  at  Cold  Harbor.  For  his  conduct 
at  Petersburg  he  was  brevetted  major-general  in  the 
IT.  S.  army.  The  Connecticut  legislature  sent  him  a 
vote  of  thanks  on  June  14,  1865. '  On  Nov.  33,  1865, 
he  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel,  and  acted  on  dif- 
ferent engineering  boards,  being  promoted  colonel 
on^arch  4,  1879,  and  on  June  30th  of  the  same  year 
was  made  chief  of  engineers  with  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  Gen.  Wright  was  retired  from  active  ser- 
vice on  March  33,  1884. 

KILFATBICK,  Hugh  Judson,  soldier,  was 
born  near  Deckertown,  N.  J.,  Jan.  14,  1836.  He 
was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1861,  appointed 
a  captain  of  volunteers  on  May  9th,  became  first 
lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the  regular  army  on  May 
14th,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Big  Bethel  in 
June.  In  August  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of 
IV.— 18. 


a  New  York  cavalry  regiment,  which  he  had  assisted 
in  organizing.  In  January,  1862,  he  started  for 
Kansas,  intending  to  accompany  Gen.  James  H. 
Lane's  expedition  to  Texas  as  chief  of  artillery. 
Finding  this  was  to  be  abandoned,  he  rejoined  his 
regiment  in  Virginia,  and  was  present  at  Thorough- 
fare Gap  and  the  second  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run.  He  was  pro- 
moted brigadier  -  general  of 
volunteers  on  June  13,  1863. 
He  received  brevets  for  brav- 
ery in  the  battles  of  Aldie  and 
Gettysburg,  obtaining  finally 
that  of  lieutenant-colonel,  U. 
S.  A.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  operations  in  cen- 
tral Virginia  from  August  till 
November,  1863,  and  in  the 
fights  at  James  City,  Brandy 
Station  and  Gainesville.  In 
May,  1864,  he  commanded  a 
cavalry  division  in  the  army  of 
the  Cumberland  when  they  in 
vaded  Georgia.  At  the  battle  of 
Resaca  on  May  13th,  he  was  so 
severely  wounded  that  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  from  service 
for  two  months.  His  zeal  and 
energy,  however,  were  in  no  wise  diminished  when 
he  returned  to  the  field,  and  between  the  18th  and 
the  32d  of  August  he  especially  distinguished  him- 
self by  making  the  circuit  of  Atlanta,  tearing  up 
three  miles  of  railroad  near  Jonesborough,  and  re- 
turning with  numerous  prisoners,  a  gun  and  several 
flags,  captured  in  an  encounter  with  a  division  of 
infantry  and  a  brigade  of  cavalry.  He  was  now 
brevetted  colonel  for  gallant  conduct  at  Resaca,  and 
on  March  13,  1865,  he  received  the  brevet  of  briga- 
dier-general for  the  capture  of  Fayetteville,  N.  C., 
and  that  of  major-general  for  services  during  the 
Carolina  campaign.  He  was  promoted  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  June  18,  1865;  resigned  his  volun- 
teer commission  on  Jan.  1,  1866,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  left  the  regular  army.  Gen.  Kilpatrick 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  popular  officers  in 
the  Federal  forces,  and  thoroughly  worthy  of  his 
splendid  reputation  as  a  daring  and  brilliant  cavalry 


leader.  He  was  minister  to  Chili,  1865-68.  He  en- 
dorsed Horace  Greeley  in  1873,  returned  to  his  for- 
mer party  in  1876,  and  in  1880  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  congress  from  New  Jersey.  In  1881 
he  was  reappointed  to  the  post  of  Chili  by  Presi- 
dent Garfield.  He  died  at  Valparaiso  Dec.  4,  1881. 
LOBAIN,  Lorenzo,  soldier  and  artillerist,  was 
born  in  Phillipsburg,  Center  county.  Pa.,  Aug.  3, 
1831.  He  received  an  academic  education ;  learned  the 
trade  of  machinist,  and  then  became  a  civil  engineer. 
In  1853  he  was  appointed  a  cadet  at  the  II.  S.  military 
academy,  and  was  graduated  with  honor  in  1856.  Fol- 
lowing his  graduation  and  until  the  opening  of  the 
civil  war  he  performed  garrison  duty,  mainly  on  the 
western  frontier.  At  the  battle  of  Blackburn's  Ford 
in  1861  he  received  a  severe  wound,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war  performed  no  further  active 
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service.  In  Febniaiy,  1862,  he  was  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  captain,  and  appointed  assistant  piofessor 
of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology  at  West 
Point,  where  he  remained  until  1870.  After  further 
garrison  duty  in  the  West  he  was  in  1871  and  1873 
professor  of  physics  al  Leliigh  university,  and  in 
1875  became  instructor  of  engineering  in  the  artillery 
school  for  practice  at  Fortress  Monroe.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  eleven  years,  and  brought  the  school  to 
a  high  grade  of  etHciency.  He  made  several  notable 
improvements  in  military  photography  ;  invented  a 
telescopic  sight  for  large  guns,  and  left  a  range-finder 
uncompleted  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  pro 
moted  major  in  1881,  and  died  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
:\Iarch  6,  1882. 

CUSTER,  George  Armstrong,  soldier,  was 
born  at  New  Rumley,0.,  Dec.  5,  1839.  The  grand 
father  of  the  famous  general  was  a  Hessian  officer  in 
the  war  of  the  American  revolution,  who  married 
and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  and  afterward  removed 
to  Maryland.  The  general's  father  was  for  years  a 
blacksmith,  but  subsequently  engaged  in  farming. 
His  second  wife  was  Jlrs.  Kilpatrick  (born  Maria 
"\\'ard)  and  the  general  was  their  eldest  child.  The 
boy  inherited  and  early  manifested  military  ta.8tes. 
He  is  spoken  of  as  a  "smart  lad,  with  very  quick  ap- 
preciation, and  a  remarkably  rapid  student,  but  one 
who  hated  study."  He  received 
a  fair  district  school  and  acad- 
emy education,  and  then  with 
his  father's  consent,  applied 
to  .John  A.  Bingham,  con- 
gressman from  his  district,  for 
an  appointment  to  the  U.  S. 
miltary  academy,  which  same 
he  duly  received,  and  enter- 
ed West  Point  in  1857.  Hav- 
ing been  graduated  thence  in 
1861,  he  was  at  once  sent  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  (July,  '61), 
and  there  entrusted  by  Gen. 
Wiufield  Scott  with  despatches 
to  be  delivered  to  Gen.  Irwin 
McDowell,  then  at  the  front 
and  preparing  for  the  first  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run.  He  delivered 
the  despatches  on  the  morning 
of  July  21st,  just  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  engagement,  and 
then  joined  his  own  company,  the  5th  U.  8.  cavalry, 
upon  the  field,  and  took  some  part  in  the  fighting  of 
the  day.  He  was  next  detailed  asfirst  aide-de-camp  to 
Gen.  "  Phil  "  Kearny,  and  was  ordered  home  to  Mon- 
roe, Mich. ,  in  the  fall  of  1861,  where  he  had  lived  with 
his  sister  before  entering  the  military  academy.  He 
passed  a  turning-point  in  his  life  while  there,  pledg- 
ing his  sister  that  never  henceforth,  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  should  a  drop  of  intoxicating  liquor  pass  his 
lips.  His  biographer  says  that  he  kept  that  pledge, 
in  letter  and  spirit,  to  the  last.  Returning  to  Wash- 
ington in  February,  1862,  he  was  sent  on  a  recon- 
iioissance;  and  finding  Confederate  pickets  near  Cut- 
lett's  Station  on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  (Va.) 
railroad,  had  hi.s  first  experience  with  cavalry  ad- 
vance guards,  the  Confederates  retreating  before  his 
charge.  In  the  peninsular  campaign  (1862)  he  was 
assistant  to  the  chief  of  engineers  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  W.  F.  Smith,  serving  as  such  until  the  troops 
reached  the  Chickahominy  river,  a  part  of  his  duty 
being  the  superintendence  of  balloon  reconnoissances. 
In  May,  1862,  his  courajje  and  sagacity  in  wading  that 
celebrated  stream  and  in  reconnoitring  the  enemy's 
position  upon  its  other  side,  attracted  the  attention 
of  Gen.  G.  B.  McCIellan,  and  he  was  forthwith  ap- 
pointed aide-de  camp  upon  his  staff,  with  the  rank 
of  captain.  He  immediately  asked  permission  to 
capture  the  Confederate  picket  which  he  had  recon- 


noitred, and  that  being  granted,  just  before  sunrise 
one  morning,  with  two  companies  of  cavalry  and  one 
of  infantry,  he  opened  fire  on  the  surprised  post  of 
the  enemy,  a  part  of  the  "Louisiana  Tigers,"  shot 
several  and  stampeded  the  rest,  driving  them  down 
toward  the  river  and  taking  arms,  prisoners  and  one 
color,  the  first  ever  taken  by  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, which  was  captured  by  Custer  himself.  When 
Gen.  McCIellan  was  relieved  of  his  command  Custer 
became  first  lieutenant  in  the  5th  U.  S.  cavalry  (July, 
1862),  being  raised  to  that  grade  on  the  recommenda 
tion  of  his  late  chief.  Having  been  attached  to  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Pleasonton,  who  became  one  of  the  cav- 
alry division  commanders  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
when  that  branch  of  the  service  was  organized  by 
Gen.  Joseph  Hooker,  he  was  in  action  at  Brandy 
Station,  ahd  at  Aldie,  Va.  At  Aldie  he  won  his 
star  as  brigadier-general  by  his  dashing  and  brilliant 
lead  of  a  cavalry  charge,  in  connection  with  Col 
Judson  Kilpatrick  and  Col.  Douty  of  the  1st  Maine 
regiment.  This  promotion  sent  him  to  Maryland 
and  placed  him  in  command  of  the  Michigan  caval 
ry  brigade,  which  he  afterward  rendered  famous, 
At  Gettysburg  (July  2,  1863)  his  brigade,  with  those 
of  Mcintosh  and  Gregg,  shattered  and  drove  from 
the  field  the  Confederate  cavalry  force  led  by  Wade 
Hampton,  which  endeavored  to  turn  the  right  flank 
of  the  Federal  army.  After  the  battle  his  handling 
of  his  brigade  during  the  pursuit  of  Lee's  army  by  the 
Federal  forces,  secured  him  additional  honor,  man- 
ifesting the  possession  of  tact  as  well  as  a  capacity 


for  dashing  workmanship.  During  a  few  weeks  of 
comparative  rest,  he  gave  such  drill  and  discipline 
to  his  brigade  that  he  made  this  volunteer  organiza- 
tion fully  the  equal  of  a  regidar  cavalry  command. 
In  an  engagement  with  the  enemy  at  Culpeper,  Va., 
a  piece  of  shell  killed  his  horse,  and  inflicted  a  pain- 
ful wound  on  the  inside  of  his  thigh.  After  a  short 
furlough  he  returned  to  his  command,  and  his  com 
mission  as  brigadier-general  having  been  confirmed 
by  the  U.  S.  senate,  he  went  to  Monroe,  Mich.,  and 
was  there  married,  Feb.  9,  1864,  to  Elizabeth, 
the  only  daughter  of  Judge  Daniel  S.  Bacon  of  Mon 
roe.  Early  in  that  year.  Gen.  U.  S  Grant  having 
been  placed  in  command  of  the  Federal  forces,  and 
Gen.  P.  H.  Sheridan  having  become  commander  of 
cavalry  forces  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  Gen 
Custer's  brigade  was  assigned  to  the  1st  division, 
and  was  in  extreme  advance  of  the  cavalry  corps 
which  set  out  (May  9,  '64)  on  the  road  to  Richmond, 
under  Sheridan  On  the  11th,  this  whole  body  of  Fed- 
eral troops  was  within  four  miles  of  the  Confeder- 
ate capital,  but  having  no  infantry  support,  and  be- 
ing menaced  by  large  bodies  of  enemy's  infantry, 
swung  round  to  Whitehonse  Landing  on  the  Pam- 
unky  river,  whence  it  moved  to  co  operate  with  the 
army  of  Gen.  Grant.  During  a  second  cavalry  raid 
under  Sheridan  which  soon  followed,  and  in  a  fight 
at  Trevillian  Station,  five  miles  from  Gordonsville, 
Va.,  the  enemy  was  so  close  upon  Custer  that  his  col 
or-bearer  was  shot,  and  the  general  barely  saved  the 
colors  by  tearing  them  from  the  staff  and  putting 
them  in  his  breast.     In  the  succeeding  campaign  of 
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the  army  of  the  Shenandoah  under  Sheri- 
dan ,  the  cavalry  chaige determined  the  vie 
.tory  (Sept.  19, 1864)  in  favor  of  Sheridan's 
oops,  and  Custer's  brigade  had  alarge  sliare  in  bring 
ng  about  this  result.  On  Sept.  36th,  one  week  after 
the  battle,  he  was  transferred  to  the  head  of  the  3d  di- 
vision West  Virginia  cavalry,  but  before  he  was  able 
to  join  his  command,  was  relieved  and  ordered  to  the 
command  of  the  3d  cavalry  division,  in  which  he  had 
won  his  star  as  brigadier.  On  Oct.  9tb,  in  company 
with  Gen.  Merritt's  division,  he  fought  the  battle  of 
Woodstock  Races,  of  which  Gen.  Sheridan  reported: 
"The  enemy  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  all  his 
artillery  but  one  piece,  and  everything  else  which 
was  carried  on  wheels.  The  rout  was  complete,  and 
was  followed  up  to  Mount  Jackson,  a  distance  of 
some  twenty -si.x  miles."  This  battle  was  largely 
gained  by  tlie  use  of  the  sabre  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  troops,  a  weapon  much  affected  by  Custer. 
At  Cedar  Creek  (second  battle  of  Winchester)  ten 
days  afterward,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  during 
which  the  Confederates  were  successful,  the  cavalry 
forces  of  Gens.  Merritt  and  Custer  stayed  the  course  of 
their  victory,  and  the  strange  spectacle  was  present 
ed  of  six  or  seven  thousand  horsemen, withafew bat- 
teries, holding  in  check  and  repulsing  charge  after 
charge  from  an  army  of  neaily  twenty  thousand  in 
fantry,  flushed  with  victory.  In  the  fight  the  caval- 
ly  of  Merritt  and  Custer  acted  as  a  shelter,  behind 
which,  several  miles  distant,  the  Federal  infantry 
was  hastily  forming.  When  Sheridan,  at  the  end  of 
his  famous  ride,  reached  that  infantry,  he  completed 
its  re-formation,  and  led  it  back  to  triumph  over  Ear- 
ly's forces.  In  the  issue  of  his  order  for  a  general 
advance  of  the  troops  and  in  the  result  of  that  order, 
which  was  the  almost  instant  and  total  destruction 
of  the  last  aggressive  army  of  the  Southern  forces  in 
Virginia,  was  sounded  the  death  knell  of  the  Con 
federacy.  Custer's  part  in  this  battle  added  lustre 
to  his  already  established  fame  as  a  cavalry  di 
vision  leader.  During  the  following  winter  he  re- 
ceived for  his  brilliant  work  in  the  campaign  the 
brevet  of  major-general  of  volunteers.  On  Feb.  37, 
1865,  the  last  raid  by  Sheridan's  cavalry  began,  and 
in  it  Custer's  division  numbered  4,600  men;  all  of 
these  troops  ultimately  joined  Gen.  Grant's  army  to 
the  southwest  of  Richmond,  although  it  had  been 
expected  that  they  would  go  to  the  army  of  Sherman 
on  the  way  northward  from  Savannah.  Ga.  At 
Waynesboro,  Va.,  the  3d  division  under  Custer,  being 
in  the  van,  attacked  and  beat  the  Confederate  Early, 
who  had  an  unknown  force,  taking  eleven  guns,  300 
wagons,  1, 600  prisoners  and  seventeen  battle  flags.  At 
Charlottesville,  Va.,  Custer,  still  in  advance,  was  met 
outside  the  town  by  the  mayor  and  othtrs,  who 
brought  to  him  the  keys  of  the  public  buildings. 


Soon  he  was  able  to  annihilate  the  little  remaining 
force  of  Gen.  Early,  and  nearly  took  him  prisoner. 
After  the  union  of  Sheridan's  forces  with  those  of 
Grant,  Five  Forks  and  Dinwiddie  Court  house  fol 
lowed,  and  in  these  engagements  Gen.  Custer  bore 
himself  as  usual.  Having  the  advance  in  the  final 
pursuit  of  Lee's  army,  he  received  the  first  flag  of 
truce — a  towel  on  a  pole,  with  overtures  oi  surren 
der,and  was  present  at  Appomattox  Court  house  when 
that  surrender  took  place.  The  table  uppn  which 
the  agreement  for  surrender  was  written  and  signed. 
and  the  towel  referred  to,  both  duly  authenticated, 
were  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Custer  a  few  years  since. 
Custer's  farewell  oider  to  his  division  was  issued 


Apr.  9,  1865;  and  after  his  participation  in  the  great 
parade  at  Washington,  D.  C,  his  connection  with 
the  civil  wav  had  closed.  In  this  farewell  order  to 
his  division  he  said:  "During  the  past  six  months, 
although  in  most  instances  confronted  by  superior 
numbers,  you  have  captured  from  the  enemy  in  open 
battle  111  pieces  of  flelij,  artillery,  sixty-five  battle 
flags  and  upward  of  10,000  prisoners  of  war,  includ- 
ing seven  general  offlcers.,-  Within  the  past  ten  days, 
and  included  in  the  above,  you  have  captured  forty- 
six  pieces  of  artillery  and  thirty-seven  battle  flags. 
You  have  never  lost  a  gun,  never  lost  a  color,  and 
have  never  been  defeated;  and  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  engagements  in  which  you  have  borne  a 
prominent  part,  including  those  memorable  battles 
of  Shenandoah,  you  have  captured  every  piece  of  ar- 
tillery which  the  enemy  has  dared  to  open  upon 
you."  The  "Life "  of  Custer  by  Capt.  F.  Whitaker 
(N.  Y.,  1876)  continues  the  record  of  Gen.  Custer's 
career  in  detail.  It  comprised  his  cavalry  service  in 
Texas,  and  then  the  formation  of  the  7th  cavalry 
regiment  in  the  U.  S.  army,  of  which  he  became 
lieutenant-colonel.  His  muster  out  as  a  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  had  taken  place  at  Houston,  Tex., 
in  ^Jlarch,  1866.  He  then  asked  the  government  for 
a  year's  leave  of  absence  that  he  might  become  chief 
of  cavalry  for  the  Mexican  president  Juarez,  in  his 
struggle  with  Maximilian ;  being  refused,  he  straight- 


way joined  his  fegiment  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan.  In 
the  spring  of  1867,  with  his  regiment  he  was  in  Gen. 
Hancock's  expedition  against  the  Cheyenne  Indians 
on  the  western  plains,  and  had  his  first  experience 
in  fighting  Indians.  This  Indian  war  being  pro 
tracted  until  the  following  year,  Custer  closed  it  in 
the  fall  of  1868  (Nov.  37)  by  the  battle  of  Wachita 
river,  in  which  he  surprised  and  attacked  a  large 
Indian  village.  In  this  affair  his  command  killed 
103  warriors  and  took  prisoners  fifty-three  squaws 
and  children,  besides  a  great  quantity  of  supplies, 
thus  almost  totally  annihilating  the  band.  Af- 
ter this  the  Cheyenues  returned  to  their  reserva- 
tion. In  1871  part  of  the  7th  cavalry  were  sent  to 
Kentucky  and  part  to  South  Carolina,  Custer  being 
assigned  to  Elizabethtown,  forty  miles  south  of 
Louisville.  Two  years  were  spent  there  by  him, 
which  were  largely  occupied  in  writing  "My  Life 
on  the  Plains,"  for  a  magazine  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  In  March,  1873,  the  regiment  was  ordered 
to  Dakota  to  guard  the  construction  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad,  where  the  gallant  7lh  came  for  the 
first  time  in  collision  with  hostile  Sioux.  In  Sep 
tember  Custer  returned  with  his  connnand  to  Fort 
Rice.  In  July,  1874,  he  headed  a  successful  expe 
dition  to  the  Black  Hills  region  in  INIontana  territory. 
In  the  spring  of  1876,  it  was  found  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  Sioux  tribe  had  confederated  against 
the  U.  S.  government,  and  Custer's  regiment  form 
ed  a  part  of  the  expedition  sent  against  them.  He 
was  under  command  of  Gen.  Terry  of  the  U.  S 
regular  army,  and  was  directed  to  take  his  regiment 
up  the  Rosebud  river,  a  tiibutary  of  the  Yellowstone, 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Little  Big  Horu,  aud  thence 
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down  the  latter  stream  in  expectation  of  finally  join- 
ina;  the  column  of  t'ol.  Gibbon,  who  was  en  route 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn,  another  tributary  of 
the  Yellowstone— the  purpose  being  so  to  enclose 
the  Sioux  by  Custer's  and  Gibbon's  commands  that 
thuir  escape  would  be  impossible.  Having  marched 
twelve  miles  up  the  Rosebud  after  leaving  Gen.  Ter- 
ry (on  June  22d),  the  regiment  encamped.  Next  day 
it  continued  its  march,  making  thirty-three  miles. 
June  24th,  the  trail  of  the  Indian  freshening  with 
every  mile,  it  made  twenty-eight  miles  and  then 
went  into  camp,  waiting  information  from  scouts. 
At  8  A.  M. ,  June  25,  IS'fO,  the  troops  had  crossed  a 
divide  between  the  Rosebud  and  the  Little  Big  Horn 
rivers.  Indians  had  been  seen  and  no  surprise  was 
now  possible;  therefore  it  was  determined  by  Custer 
to  move  at  once  to  the  attack.  He  divided  his  forc- 
es into  three  commands,  and  himself  with  five  com- 
panies moved  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Little  Big 
Horn  river.  This  division  of  forces  was  Custer's  in- 
variable method  of  attack,  an  attack  on  front  and 
flank  at  all  events,  on  both  flanks  and  front  if  pos- 
sible, an  attack  on  all  sides  at  once  if  he  had  time  to 
execute  it.  In  this  case,  however,  he  received  no 
support  from  the  two  commands  which  he  had 
placed  under  charge  of  Maj.  Reno  and  Capt.  Barber, 
and  striking  the  Indian  village,  which  was  three  and 


a  half  miles  long,  in  its  middle,  was  at  once  engaged 
in  a  fierce  battle  with  a  force  of  Sioux  which  many 
times  outnumbered  his  own  men.  He  was  now 
driven  from  point  to  point,  one  company  after  an- 
other of  his  troops  were  killed,  and  finally,  fighting 
heroically  to  the  last,  he  and  some  forty  others,  ottl- 
cers  and  men,  sold  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they  might. 
The  fatal  encounter  lasted  about  three  hours,  result- 
ing in  the  total  extinction  of  the  U.  S.  forces  engaged 
in  it.  All  the  troops  who  were  .slain,  having  "after- 
ward lieen  interred  upon  the  battle-field,  in  1879  it 
was  made  a  national  cemetery,  and  a  monument  was 
erected  liy  the  U.  S.  government  upon  the  spot  where 
Custer  fell.  This  bears  the  names  and  titles  of  those 
wlio  lost  their  lives  in  the  battle.  The  general's  re- 
mains were  removed  to  the  U.  8.  cemetery  at  West 
Point,  N.  Y.  His  qualities  as  a  .soldier  are  plain 
from  his  recoi-d.  His  other  qualities  have  been 
summed  up  by  his  biographer  as  follows:  "Truth 
and  sinceiity,  honor  and  bravery,  tenderness  and 
sympathy,  unassuming  piety  and  temperance,  were 
the  main  spring  of  Custer,  the  man." 

UPTON,  Emory,  soldier,  was  born  at  Batavia. 
N.,  X,  Aug.  27,  1839.  After  a  few  months  atTTGei-- 
liu  college,  Ohio,  he  was  appointed  to  the  U.  S. 
military  academy  in  1856,  and  was  graduated  in 
186L  Entering  the  war  as  a  licuteimnl  of  artillery, 
he  was  wounded   at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run; 
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served  through  the  peninsular  campaign;  won  praise 
from  Gens.  Franklin  and  Slocum,  and  had  com- 
mand of  an  artillery  brigade  at  South  Mountain  and 
Antietam.  Appointed  colonel  of  the  121st  N.  Y. 
volunteers  in  October,  1862,  he  was  engaged  at  Fred- 
ericksburg and  Salem  Heights,  and  led  a  brigade  at 
Gettysburg  and  Rappahannock 
Station,  receiving  a  brevet  for 
the  latter.  He  took  part  in 
the  Wilderness  campaign;  was 
wounded  at  Spottsylvania  while 
heading  an  attack,  and  made 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
May  12, 1864.  He  had  a  share 
in  the  defence  of  Washington 
and  in  Sheridan's  campaign  in 
the  Shenandoah  Valley,  where 
he  was  again  wounded  at  Ope- 
quau,  while  commanding  a  di- 
vision. Recovering,  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  4th  division  of 
cavalry,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
expedition  which  resulted  in  the 
taking  of  Selma,  Columbus,  and 
other  places  in  Alabama  and  Georgia.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  he  had  received  all  the  brevets  from  major  to 
major-general  in  the  regular  army,  but  held  merely 
a,  captain's  commission.  After  this  he  had  com- 
mands in  Tennessee  and  Colorado;  was  mustered 
out  of  the  volunteer  service  Apr.  30,  1866,  and  made 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  26th  infantry  three  months 
later.  He  now  had  time  to  complete  his  "System  of 
Infantry  Tactics,"  which  was  published  and  adopted 
in  1867.  His  tactics  for  cavalry  and  artillery  went 
into  force  in  1873.  In  1870-75  he  was  commandant 
of  cadets  at  West  Point,  and  in  1875-77  went  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  abroad,  the  outcome  of  which  was 
his  "Armies  of  A.sia  and  Europe  "  (1878).  In  1877  he 
was  assigned  to  the  artillery  school  of  practice  at 
Portress  Monroe,  and  in  1880  became  colonel  of  the 
4th  artillery,  and  was  stationed  at  the  Presidio,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  until  his  death.  He  left  a  MS.  work 
on  the  "Military  Policy  of  the  United  States."  He 
died  by  his  own  hand  March  14,  1881,  while  suffer- 
ing derangement  from  chronic  catarrh.  (See  his 
"Life  and  Letters,"  by  P.  S.  Michie,  1885.) 

MILES,  Nelson  Appleton,  soldier,  was  born 
at  Westminster,  Mass.,  Aug.  8,  1839.  His  ancestors 
settled  in  Massachusetts  colony  in  1643.  They  were 
among  the  earliest  pioneers  and 
explorers,  and  their  descendants 
were  among  the  patriots  who 
struggled  for  freedom  in  the 
]-evolutionary  war  and  the  war 
of  1812.  Nelson  was  reared  on 
a  farm,  received  an  academic 
education,  and  in  early  man- 
hood engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  in  Boston.  Inheriting 
thp  spirit  of  patriotism,  he  de- 
voted all  the  means  he  pos- 
sessed, early  in  1861,  to  rais- 
ing a  company  of  volunteers, 
and  offered  his  services  to  his 
country.  Ho  was  given  the 
commission  of  a  captain,  but 
being  considered  too  young  for 
the  responsibilities  of  that  com- 
mand, he  joined  the  army  of  the  Potomac  as  first 
lieutenant  jn  the  22d  Massachusetts  volunteers.  In 
1862  he  was  commissioned  by  Gov.  Morgan,  of  New 
York,  as  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel  of  the  61st 
New  York  volunteers.  At  the  earnest  request  of 
Gens.  Meade  and  Grant  he  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  by  President  Lincoln.  He  was 
engaged  in  all  the  battles  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac except  one — which  his  wounds  unfitted  him  to 
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enter— until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  commanded 
regiment.?,  brigades  and  divisions,  and  at  one  time, 
February,  1865,  was  in  command  of  the  3d  army 
corps,  which  numbered  at  that  time  over  3.5,000 
men,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  com- 
mand ever  held  by  an  officer  in  this  country  at  twen- 
ty-five years  of  age.  The  latter  part  of  the  war  his 
command  was  the  1st  division,  2d  army  corps— the 
largest  of  all  the  divisions.  This  division  was  in 
such  close  proximity  to  the  opposing  army  that  it  was 
through  its  lines  that  all  the  communications  from 
Gen.  Grant,  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  army 
of  northern  Virginia,  passed,  and  the  answers  were 
received,  and  it  was  to  its  line  that  Gen.  Lee  first  came 
to  surrender  the  army  of  northern  Virginia  at  Appo- 
mattox Court-house  Apr.  9,  1865.  Gen.  Miles  was 
wounded  at  the  battles  of  Fair  Oaks,  Fredericksburg 
and  Chancellorsville,  and  received  four  brevets  for 
gallant  and  distinguished  service.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  commanded  the  •district  of  North  Caro- 
lina during  the  work  of  reconstruction,  and  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  army  he  was  appointed  colonel 
of  infantry.  He  was  made  a  brigadier  -  general, 
U.  S.  A.,  in  1880,  and  a  major-general  in  1890.  He 
has  successfully  conducted  Indian  campaigns  against 
the  Kiowas,  Comanches  and  Cheyennes  in  the  In- 
dian territory  and  the  Southwest;  the  Sioux,  Chey- 
ennes, Nez  Perces  and  Bannocks  in  the  Northwest; 
the  Apaches  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  the 
Sioux  in  South  Dakota.  He  has  received  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  the  states  of  Montana  and  Kansas  and 


the  territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  for  his 
services,  and  has  on  several  occasions  prevented  In- 
dian wars  by  judicious  and  humane  settlement  of 
diflSculties  without  the  use  of  military  power.  He 
has  commanded  the  departments  of  the  Columbia, 
Missouri  and  Arizona,  and  the  military  divisions  of 
the  Pacific  and  the  Missouri. 

BENHAM,  Henry  W.,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Connecticut  in  1817.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  military 
academy  in  1833,  and  was  graduated  first  of  the 
class  of  1837,  and  at  once  appointed  brevet  second 
lieutenant  of  the  corps  of  engineers.  He  served  for 
a  year  as  assistant  in  charge  of  the  improvements 
in  the  Savannah  river,  and  July  7,  1838,  was  made 
a  first  lieutenant.  From  1889-44  he  was  superin- 
tending engineer  of  the  repairs  of  Fort  Marion  and 
the  sea  wall  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  From  1844-45 
he  was  engaged  on  the  repairs  of  the  defences  of 
Annapolis  harbor,  and  in  1845  resumed  his  work  on 
the  sea  wall  at  St.  Augustine,  where  he  remained 
until  1846.  He  was  also  employed  during  this  time 
on  repairs  at  Fort  Mifflin,  Pa.,  and  at  Fort  McHenry, 
Md.,  and  at  various  other  government  works.  In 
1847-48  he  took  part  in  the  Mexican  war;  was  at  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista,  and  was  brevetted  captain  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  that  engagement. 
He  was  subsequently  engaged  on  repairs  of  the  de- 
fences of  New  York  harbor,  and  Maj  34,  1848,  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  m  the  engineer 
corps.  He  was  also  charged  with  several  other  im- 
portant works.  Among  other  positions,  he  served 
as  superintending  engineer  of  the  construction  of 


the  sea  wall  for  the  protection  of  Great  Brewster 
Island,  Boston  harbor.  In  1853  he  superintended 
the  building  of  the  Buffalo  lighthouse,  and  in  1853-53 
superintended  the  construction  of  the  navy  yard  at 
Washington.  In  1853  Capt.  Beuham  was  appointed 
assistant  in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  coast  survey  oflSce 
at  Washington,  and  was 
commissioned  to  go  to 
Europe  on  business  con- 
nected with  this  depart- 
ment. In  1856-57  he  was 
superintending  engineer 
of  the  construction  of 
Forts  Winthrop  and  In- 
dependence, Boston  har- 
bor, and  in  1858  superin- 
tended the  survey  of  a  site 
for  a  fort  at  Clark's  Point, 
New  Bedford,  and  had 
charge  of  the  repairs  of 
Fort  Adams,  Newport, 
R.  I.,  in  1857-58.  He 
superintended  the  build- 
ing of  the  fort  at  Sandy 
Hook,  N.  J.,  from  1858- 
61,  and  of  the  Potomac 
aqueduct    in    1860,    and 

was  a  member  of  the  board  of  engineers  for  modify- 
ing the  Sandy  Hook  fort  in  1860,  and  engineer  of 
the  quarantine  commissioners  of  the  port  of  New 
York  from  1859-60.  He  served  throughout  the  civil 
war  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Brig. -Gen.  T.  A. 
Morris;  was  present  at  Laurel  Hill  in  1861.  He  was 
brevetted  colonel  for  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Carrick's  Ford,  Va.,  July  13,  1861,  and  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops  engaged  in  that  battle.  On  Aug. 
6,  1861,  he  was  made  a  major  in  the  corps  of  engin- 
eers, and  on  the  13th  of  that  month  promoted  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  volunteers.  He  commanded 
his  brigade  at  New  Creek  Aug.  16,  1861,  took  part 
in  the  action  at  Carnifex  Ferry  Sept.  10th,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  pursuit  of  the  Confederate  forces  from 
Cotton  Hill  to  Raleigh  county, Va.,  Nov.  13th-16th. 
In  1863  he  was  successively  engaged  as  superintend- 
ing engineer  of  tlie  fortifications  of  Boston  harbor, 
and  as  commander  of  the  northern  district  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  South,  being  present  at  Tybee  Island, 
Ga. ,  during  the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Fort 
Pulaski,  and  at  the  attack  on  Secessionville,  James 
Island,  S.  C.  He  was  severely  censured  for  the  re- 
sult of  the  last-named  attack,  and  for  a  time  deprived 
of  his  commission  as  general.  A  subsequent  inves- 
tigation exonerated  him  entirely  from  blame,  and 
he  was  restored  to  his  rank  and  placed  in  command 
of  the  engineer  brigade  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 
On  March  3,  1863,  upon  the  consolidation  of  the  en- 
gineer corps  of  the  i-egular  army  of  the  United  States, 
Maj.  Benham  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  engineers  in  the  regular  army.  Dur- 
ing 1864  he  was  in  command  of  the  pontoon  depart- 
ment at  Washington.  On  March  13,  1865,  he  received 
the  brevets  of  brigadier-general  and  major-general, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  also  on  the  same  day  that  erf  major- 
general  of  volunteers.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the 
volunteer  service  on  Jan.  15,  1866.  In  March,  1867, 
he  was  made  a  colonel  in  the  corps  of  engineers  and 
employed  on  works  at  Plymouth,  Salem,  Marble- 
head,  Gloucester  and  Boston,  and  was  subsequently 
in  charge  of  the  defences  of  New  York  harbor.  In 
1877  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  board  for 
the  examination  of  engineers  for  promotion,  and  in 
1883  retired  from  active  service.  Gen.  Benham  was 
an  expert  on  pontoon  bridges,  and  invented  a  method 
of  laying  them  by  simultaneous  lays,  and  was  also 
the  inventor  of  the  picket  shovel  for  infantry  in 
hostile  marches.  He  died  in  New  York  city  June 
1, 1884. 
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LANE,  James  Henry,  soldier  and  politician, 
■was  born  in  Lawreuceburg,  Ind.,  June  33,  1814. 
He  received  a  common-school  education,  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  citrcouncil  of  liuwrenceburg.  When 
the  :Mexicau  war  broke  out  he  enlisted  in  the  3d 
Indiana  volunteer  regiment  in  May, 
1846,  was  finally  chosen  colonel,  and 
commanded  abrigade  at  Bueua  Vista. 
He  succeeded  to  the  colonelcy  of  the 
5th  Indiana  regiment  in  1847,  and  in 
1848  was  elecli'd  lieutenant-governor 
of  Indiana.  He  was  democratic  rep- 
resentative in  congress  from  1853-55, 
and  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise.  In  1855  he  moved 
to  Kansas,  became  a  prominent 
member  of  the  free-state  party,  and 
acted  as  chairman  of  the  executive 
,  committee  at  the  Topeka  constitu- 
tional convention.  He  was  also  ap- 
pointed major-general  of  the  troops 
that  repelled  tlie  Missouri  invad- 
ers. In  1856  he  secured  the  elec- 
tion by  the  legislature  to  the  U.  S. 
senate,  but  congress  refused  to  rec- 
ognize it,  and  had  hirii  indicted  in  Douglas  coun- 
ty for  high  treason,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
from  the  territory.  In  1857  he  was  chosen  presi-- 
dent  of  the  Leavenworth  constitutional  convention, 
and  again  became  major-general  of  the  troops.  He 
quarreled  seriou.sly  with  a  neighbor,  named  Jenkins, 
in  1858,  and  shot  him,  was  brought  to  trial,  and 
finally  acquitted.  When  Kansas  was  admitted  to 
the  Union  in  1861  he  went  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  and 
served  as  a  member  of  the  committees  on  Indian  af- 
fairs and  agriculture.  The  civil  war  breaking  out 
the  same  year,  he  was  given  command  of  the  fron- 
tier guards  for  the  defence  of  Washington  in  May, 
and  on  Dec.  18th  received  the  appointment  of  brig- 
adier-general of  volunteers,  though  his  commission 
was  canceled  on  March  21,  1863.  However,  he  led 
the  Kansas  brigade  in  the  field  for  four  months,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  western  Missouri.  He 
nearly  lost  his  life  in  the  Lawrence  massacre  of  Au- 
gust, 1863,  and  acted  as  aide  to  Gen.  Curtis  during 
Gen.  Sterling  Price's  raid  in  October,  1864.  He 
went  as  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  convention  of 
that  year,  was  re-elected  to  the  U.  8.  senate  in  1865, 
and  while  ou  his  way  home  the  year  following,  was 
attacked  with  paralysis,  which  unsettled  his  mind, 
and  he  committed  suicide  near  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
on  July  1,  1866. 

FIiIWT,  Henry  Martyn,  author,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  34,  1829.  He  became 
prominent  as  a  journalist;  wrote  for  the  New  York 
"World"  under  the  pen-name,  "Druid,"  and  was 
editor  of  the  Chicago  "  Times"  in  1855-61.  He  then 
acted  as  correspondent  for  vaiious  papers.  Besides 
the  journalistic  work  accomplished  by  his  prolific 
pen  he  published:  "Life  and  Public  Services  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  with  His  Speeches  and  Re- 
ports" (1860);  "Mexico  under  Maximilian"  (Phila- 
delphia, 1867);  "The  Railroads  of  the  United 
States:  Their  History  and  Statistics"  (Philadelphia, 
1868).     He  died  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  Dec.  12,  1868. 

MOBRIS,  Robert  Murray,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Washington,  D.C,  May  13, 1824,  the  son  of  Charles 
Morris(1784^1856).  He  was  graduated  from  the  U.  S. 
military  academy  at  West  Point  in  1842  ;  was  ap- 
pointed second  lieutenant  of  mounted  rifles  in  1846  ; 
brevetted  first  lieutenant  for  gallantry  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Contreras  Aug.  20,  1847  ;  brevetted  captain 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  battle  of 
Chapultepec  Sept.  13, 1847  ;  appointed  first  lieuten- 
ant June  8.  1848  ;  made  captain  June  14, 1858;  brevet 
major  for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  bat- 


tle of  Valverdc,  New  Slex.,  Feb.  21,  1862,  promoted 
major  6th  cavalry  ]March  11,  1863  ;  brevetted  lieu- 
tenant-colonel for  gallant  and  meritorious  services 
in  the  battle  of  Dinwiddle  Court-House,  Va.,  March 
29,  1865.     He  was  retired  Feb.  31,  1873. 

MOKBIS,  George  TJpham,  naval  ofilcer,  was 
born  in  Massachusetts  June  3,  1830;  the  son  of 
Charles  Morris  (1784-1856),  naval  officer.  The  son 
was  appointed  midshipman,  from  New  York  Aug. 
14,  1846;  became  passed  midshipman  June  8,  1852; 
master,  Sept.  15,  1855;  lieutenant,  Sept.  16,  1855; 
lieutenant  -  commander,  July  16,  1862;  and  com- 
mander, July  26,  1866.  In  1846^7  he  served  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  Pacific.  In  1862  he  was 
assigned  to  the  sloop  Cumberland  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic blockading  squadron.  On  March  8th,  being  at 
anchor  offl  Newport  News,  the  Cumberland  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Confederate  ironclad  Merrimac,  while 
under  temporary  command  of  Morris  (Capt.  Radford 
being  absent  on  a  court-martial)  and  after  the  most 
desperate  battle  ever  fought  on  ship-board,  went 
down  with  her  colors  flying,  and  with  tliis  answer  of 
Com.  Morris  to  the  demand  of  the  Confederate  com- 
modore to  surrender  and  save  useless  loss  of  life: 
"Never!  I'll  sink  alongside  but  never  surrender." 
He  ordered  Quartermaster 
Murray  to  hoist  the  red  pen- 
nant fi'om  the  fore  truck,  and 
so  the  Cumberland  went  down 
with  colors  still  flying,  and 
sank  in  the  waters  of  the  bay 
nearly  to  her  cross  trees  When 
the  water  was  knee  deep  on  the 
gun  deck  and  pouring  into  the 
port-holes,  amid  the  roar  of  the 
pivot  guns,  was  heard  the  voice 
of  Morris  shouting  to  those  on 
the  gun-deck:  "  Up,  my  brave 
boys,  and  save  yourselves  the 
best  you  can  !  Every  man  for 
himself  and  God  for  us  all !  " 
Many  of  the  wounded  and  the 
ship's  chaplain  were  in  the  af- 
ter cockpit.  They  all  perished 
with  the  ship.  Many  of  the 
men  came  to  the  surface  and 
were  shot;  others  reached  the  shore  by  swimming. 
All  the  boats  were  shot  away  but  the  second  launch. 
She  was  filled  by  those  fortunate  enough  to  reach  her. 
Morris  sprang  overboard  off  the  port  quarter,  and 
was  rescued  by  some  of  his  own  men  and  taken 
ashore  in  the  launch.  The  number  of  officers,  sea- 
men, and  marines  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  engage- 
ment was  410  ;  after  the  engagement  there  were  mus- 
ered  but  173.  As  the  ship  made  her  final  plunge, 
the  after  pivot  g>m  gave  the  Merrimac  a  parting 
shot  and  then  the  water  closed  over  ship  and  crew. 
This  most  extraordinary  battle  demonstrated  that 
sailing  vessels  with  wooden  hulls,  though  handled 
with  consummate  skill,  and  defended  with  the  desper- 
ate courage  that  never  thinks  of  surrender,  were  no 
match  for  an  ironclad  propelled  by  steam.  In  a 
letter  from  Secretary  Welles  to  Com.  Morris, 
he  says,  "The  gallant  services  of  yoiu'self  and  the 
brave  men  of  the  Cumberland  on  that  occasion  are 
justly  appreciated  by  a  grateful  country,  and  the  de^ 
partment,  in  behalf  of  the  government,  desires  to 
thank  you  and  them  for  the  heroism  displayed,  and 
the  fidelity  with  which  the  flag  was  defended." 
President  Lincoln,  in  a  communication  addressed  to 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  said  :  "I 
most  cordially  recommend  that  Lieut. -Com.  George 
U.  Morris,  tj.  S.  navy,  receive  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  Congress  for  thedcterrniued  valor  and  heroism 
displayed  m  his  defence  of  the  U.  S,  sloop  of  war 
Cumberland,  tempoi-arily  under  his  command  in  the 
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naval  engagement  m  Hampton  Roads  on  March  8, 
1862,  with  the  Confederate  ironclad  steam  frigate 
Merrimac."  And  thereupon  a  resolution  of  thanks 
passed  the  house  of  representatives,  Dec.  19,  1863, 
and  was  introduced  in  the  senate,  Dec.  22,  1862, 
and  referred  to  the  committe  on  naval  affairs.  In 
the  rush  and  accumulation  of  important  affairs  im- 
mediately succeeding,  it  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked, no  reminder  having  been  made  by  Com. 
Morris  or  his  friends.  In  May  following,  while  in 
command  of  the  steam  gunboat  Port  Royal,  he  had 
an  engagement  with  a  nine-gun  battery  in  the  James 
river,  and  was  subsequently  at  Fort  Darling. 
On  Oct.  21,  1874,  he  was  retired  from  active  service 
and  died  of  consumption  at  Jordan  Alum  Springs, 
Va.,  Sunday,  Aug.  15,  1875. 

THORNTON,  Setli  Barton,  soldier,  was  born 
near  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  in  1814.  He  received  a 
common-school  education,  and  being  of  a  roving 
and  adventurous  nature,  he  early  determined  to 
adopt  the  life  of  a  sailor  and  shipped  before  the 
mast.  He  came  very  near  losing  his  life  by  ship- 
wreck. Upon  his  rescue  and  return  to  his  home  he 
abandoned  the  sea,  and  in  June,  1836,  obtained  an 
appointment  in  the  army  as  second  lieutenant  in  the 
2d  U.  S.  dragoons,  in  wliich  capacity  he  fought  with 
credit  against  the  Seminoles  in  Florida,  being  pro- 
moted first  lieutenant  in  1837,  and  captain  in  1841. 
He  commanded  a  sqrfadron  of  dragoons  in  the  Mexi- 
can war,  and  had  the  honor  of  exchanging  the  first 
shots  with  the  enemy  at  La  Rosia,  Apr.  25,  1846.  He 
was,  in  this  encounter,  dangerously  wounded,  and 
taken  prisoner  with  the  greater  portion  of  his  force, 
comprising  less  than  fifty  dragoons,  who  had  for  a 
time  gallantly  resisted  .500  lancers.  Upon  being  ex- 
changed he  resumed  his  commaud,  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  Gen.  Scott's  campaign,  and  near  its  close, 
while  leading  his  men  in  advance  of  Worth's  division 
at  the  village  of  San  Augustin,  near  the  City  of 
Mexico,  Capt.  Thornton  was  struck  in  the  breast  by 
a  round  shot,  and  instantly  killed  on  June  18,  1847. 
CASEY,  Silas,  soldier,  was  born  in  East  Green- 
wich, R.  I.,  July  12,  1807.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1826,  joined  the  2d 
infantry,  served  on  the  frontier  until  1836,  and  was 
promoted  first  lieutenant  on 
June  28th  of  that  year.  He 
fought  under  Worth  in  the 
Seminole  war  1837-42,  and 
became  captain  Julj'  1, 1839. 
He  distinguished  himself  in 
the  war  with  Mexico,  and 
was  present  at  Contreras, 
Churubusco,  Molino  del  Rey 
and  at  the  storming  of  Cha- 
pultepec,  where  he  was  se- 
verely wounded.  He  received 
.  the  brevet  of  major  Aug.  20, 
1847,  and  that  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  Sept.  13, 1847.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  the  Rhode 
Island  legislature  tendered 
him  a  vote  of  thanks.  He  was 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  9th  infantiy,  March  3, 
1855,  served  on  board  for  examination  of  breechload- 
ing  arms  in  1854^55,  and  commanded  the  Puget 
Sound  district,  Washington  territory,  1856-57.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  assisted  in  the  organ! 
zation  of  volunteers  in  and  about  Washington,  and 
was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  Aug.  31, 
1861.  He  was  afterward  given  the  command  of  a 
division  in  Gen.  Keyes's  corps  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  received  the  first  attack  of  the  enemy 
at  Fair  Oaks  May  31,  1862,  for  which  he  was  brevet 
ted  brigadier-general,  U.  8.  armj^,  and  became  ma- 
jor-general of  volunteers.   He  presided  over  the  board 


for  the  examination  of  officers  for  the  colored  troops 
1863-65,  and  on  March  18, 1865,  was  brevetted  ma- 
jor-general, U.  S.  army.  In  1867  he  again  received 
the  thanks  of  the  Rhode  Island  legislature  for  dis- 
tinguished services  in  the  civil  war.  He  was  retired 
from  active  service  July  8,  1868,  and  served  on  the 
retiring  board.  New  York  city,  until  Apr.  26, 1869. 
He  published  "  Systemof  Infantry  Tactics"  (2  vols.. 
New  York,  1861),and  "Infantry  Tactics  for  Colored 
Troops  "  (1863).  Gen.  Casey  died  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  Jan.  22,  1882. 

CASEY,  Thomas  Lincoln,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Madison  Barracks,  Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y,,  May 
10,  1831,  the  eldest  son  of  Gen.  Silas  Casey  (1807- 
82),  and  brother  of  Com.    Silas  Casey,  U.   S.   N. 
Thomas  Lincoln  was  graduat- 
ed from  West  Point  in  1859, 
and  brevetted  second  lieuten- 
ant of  engineers.    He  was  pro- 
moted second  lieutenant  June 
22,  1854,   and   for    five  years 
acted  as  assistant  professor  of 
engineering    at    the    military 
academy,  reaching  the  rank  of 
first  lieutenant,  Dec.  1,  1856. 
From  1859  to  1861  he  com- 
manded the  engineer  corps  on 
the  Pacific  coast.     At  the  out-  -ir 
break  of  the  civil  war  he  was  ' 

appointed    staff    engineer    at  ..    ^  . 

Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  and  ^i-yj"^  jJ  ,  Cft/etf 
was  commissioned  captain  in  tn^  0(,44*uriA/iJ  i-^n^cy 
the  engineers  on  Aug.  6,  1861, 
and  detailed  to  superintend  the  erection  'of  per- 
manent defences  and  fortifications  on  the  coast 
of  Maine.  He  became  major  on  Oct.  2,  1863,  re- 
ceived the  brevets  of  lieutenant-colonel  and  colonel 
on  March  13,  1865,  for  faithful  and  meritorious  ser- 
vices during  the  war.  He  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  public  buildings  March  3,  1877,  and  had 
charge  of,  the  construction  of  the  state,  war  and  navy 
department  building,  which  was  finally  completed 
in  May,  1888-  He  was  also  engineer  of  the  Wash- 
ington aqueduct,  and  the  Washington  National 
monument,  and  directed  the  improvements  over  the 
grave  of  Tliomas  Jefferson  at  Monticello,  Va.  He 
attained  the  gi'ade  of  colonel  March  12,  1884,  was 
appointed  president  of  the  board  of  engineers  Nov. 
1,  1886,  with  residence  in  New  York  city,  and  on 
July  6,  1888,  he  was  duly  promoted  brigadier-gen- 
eral and  chief  of  engineers,  U.  S.  A.  Besides  pub- 
lishing nunierous  official  reports  and  engineering 
papers,  Gen.  Casey  has  frequently  contributed  arti- 
cles on  historical  and  genealogical  subjects  for  the 
current  magazines. 

SPOTTS,  James  Hanna,  naval  officer,  was 
born  at  Fort  Johnson,  N.  C,  Marcli  11,  1822.  His 
father  was  a  major  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  served  as 
Gen.  Jackson's  chief  of  artillery  at  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans.  The  son  entered  the  navy  from  Kentucky 
in  August,  1837,  was  promoted  to  be  passed  midship- 
man in  June,  1843,  and  commissioned  lieutenant  in 
November,  1851.  Prior  to  1861,  he  served  with  the 
East  India,  Pacific,  and  Lake  squadrons,  and  during 
the  Mexican  war  participated  in  all  of  the  naval  op- 
erations on  the  Pacific  coast.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out  he  promptly  declared  his  devotion  to  the 
Union  and  was  appointed  commandant  at  Key 
West,  and  in  July,  1862,  was  promoted  to  be  com- 
mander. He  commanded  the  Magnolia  of  the  East 
Gulf  squadron  in  1862;  the  South  Carolina  of  the 
South  Atlantic  squadron  in  1863;  and  the  Powhatan 
of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron  in  1865.  He  took 
part  in  both  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher,  in  the  engage- 
ment with  Fort  Anderson,  and  other  operations 
along  the  Cape  Pear  river  in  February,  1865,  and 
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ill  the  bombai'dmeut  of  the  batteries  above  Dutch 
Gap,  James  river,  in  April,  1865.  He  was  made 
captaiu  in  July,  1866,  and  commodore  in  September, 
187::!,  and  thereafter  served  mainly  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  in  the  development  of  \Yliich  he  took  a  vparm 
interest.  He  was  commissioned  rear-admiral  in  May, 
1881,  and  in  the  same  year  assumed  command  of  the 
South  Atlantic  squadron.  He  died  suddenly  of  apo- 
ple.xy  at  Port  Stanley,  Falkland  islands,  on  March 
9,  1H83,  while  receiving  the  farewell  visit  of  the 
Briti.sh  colonial  governor. 

POTTER,  Joseph  Hayden,  soldier,  was  born 
at  Concord,  N.  H.,  Oct.  12, 1823.  He  was  graduated 
from  AA'est  Point  in  1843,  in  the  same  class  with  Gen. 
Grant.  After  two  years  of  garrison 
duty,  he  .served  in  tlie  Mexican  war  as 
second  lieutenant  of  tlie  7th  infantry, 
and  was  brevetted  for  bravery  at  Fort 
Brown  and  Monterey,  at  which  latter 
place  he  was  badly  wounded.  In 
1858,  having  been  previously  made 
captain,  he  took  part  in  the, Utah  ex- 
pedition, and  three  years  later,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war,  he 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  Confeder- 
Jf  ates  at  San  Augustine  Springs,  Tex., 
and  remained  in  their  custody  a  year. 
On  his  release,  he  was  made  colonel 
of  the  12th  New  Hampshire  volun- 
'    ^  teers,  and    being  assigned   to  Gen. 

Burnside's  command  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
distinguished  him.sel  f  by  bravery  at  Fredericksburg, 
and  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  regular 
army.  During  Hooker's  campaign  in  1863,  he  was 
severely  wounded  at  Chancellorsville,  and  again 
taken  prisoner,  but  was  soon  exchanged.  In  the 
final  campaign  before  Richmond,  he  served  as  chief 
of  staff  of  the  24th  corps.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
he  was  made  brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and,  in 
recognition  of  his  bravery,  was  brevetted  colonel  and 
brigadier-general  U.  S.  A.  He  has  since  acted  as 
lieutenant~colonel  of  the  30th  infantry  (1866-72),  colo- 
nel of  the  24th  infantry_  (1873-77),  governor  of  the 
Soldiers'  Home  at  Washington  (1877-80),  and  briga- 
dier-general in  command  of  the  department  of 
the  Missouri  (1886).  He  was  put  on  the  retired  list 
Oct.  12,  1886. 

SYKES,  George,  soldier,  was  born  in  Dover, 
Del.,  Oct.  9,  1822.  He  was  graduated  from  the  U. 
S.  military  academy  in  1842,  and  as- 
signed to  the  3d  infantry;  participated 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  war  with  the 
Seminoles,  and  afterward  served  in 
the  West.  On  Sept.  21, 1846,  he  was 
promoted  first  lieutenant,  engaged  in 
the  Mexican  war,  and  was  present  at 
Monterey,  'Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo 
(where  he  earned  the  brevet  of  cap- 
tain), C'ontreras,  Churubusco,  and  the 
capture  of  Mexico  city.  He  served 
as  commissary  under  Gen.  Twiggs, 
and  then  on  frontier  and  garrison 
duty,  taking  part  in  the  Apache 
warfare  of  1854,  and  the  Navajo 
expedition  of  1859,  and  attaining 
the  rank  of  captain  on  Sept.  30, 
He  became  major  of  the  14th  infantiy  May 


1855. 


14,  1861,  was  present  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
and  received  the  commission  of  bngadier  gen- 
eral of  volunteers  Sept.  28,  1861.  He  joined  the 
peninsular  campaign  as  leader  of  the  regulars  in 
Fitz  John  Porter's  corps,  was  brevetted  colonel  after 
Gaines's  Mills,  and  on  Nov.  29,  1862,  was  appointed 
major-general  of  volunteers,  and  given  command  of 
the  5th  corps  after  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville, 
holding  same  until  he  was  sent  to  Kan,sas.  Apr.  20, 
1864.     At  the  end  of  the  war  he  received  the  brevet 


of  brigadier-general,  U.  S.  A.,  for  services  at  Gettys- 
burg, and  major-general  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
services  throughout  the  war.  Ho  had  been  promoted 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  regular  army  on  Oct.  16, 

1863,  and  on  Jan.  12,  1868,  he  became  colonel  of  the 
20th  infantry.  After  1877  he  was  in  command  at 
Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  where  he  died  Feb.  9,  1880. 
Congress  afterward  appropriated  $1,000,  on  motion 
of  Gen,  Burnside,  for  the  transfer  of  his  remains  to 
the  cemetery  at  "West  Point,  and  to  further  the 
erection  there  of  the  fine  monument  which  now 
stands  to  his  memory. 

PENNACH,  Alexander  Mosely,  naval  of- 
ficer, was  born  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  Nov.  1,  1813.  He 
entered  the  navy  from  Tennessee 
in  April,  1828,  and  until  1834,  when 
he  was  made  ])assed  midshipman, 
served  with  the  Pacific  and  Brazil 
ian  squadrons.  From  1834  until 
1839  he  was  attached  to  the  Medi- 
terranean and  East  Indian  squad- 
rons. He  was  commissioned  as 
lieutenant  in  March,  1839,  and  com- 
mander in  December,  1855,  and 
from  1853  until  1856  .served  as  light-  ; 
house  inspector.  In  1859-60  he 
commanded  the  Southern  Star  in 
the  Paraguay  expedition,  and  in 
1861  was  again  lighthouse  inspect- 
or. In  1862  he  was  appointed  fleet 
captain  of  the  Mississipi)i  squad- 
ron, and  served  in  that  capacity 
with  splendid  success  until  the  close  of  1864,  In  1868 
he  commanded  the  Franklin,  flag-ship  of  the  Euro- 
pean squadron,  and  in  1869  the  squadron  itself.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  captain  in  1863,  commodore  in 
1868,  and  rear-admiral  in  1872.  He  was  retired  in 
1875,  and  died  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Sept.  20, 1876. 

XiEE,  William  Henry  Pitzhugh,  soldier  and 
congre,s,sman,  was  born  at  Arlington,  Va,,  May  31, 
1837,  son  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  brother  of  George 
Washington  Cu,stis  Lee.  He  was  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1857,  and  the  same  year  was  appointed 
second  lieutenant  in  the  6th  regiment  U.  S.  infantry, 
and  in  1858  he  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Utah 
against  the  Mormons,  imder  command  of  Col. -Albert 
Sidney  Johnston.  In  1859  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion, and  returned  to  New  Kent  county,  Va,,  to  take 
charge  of  his  estates,  but  early  in  1861,  when  the  civil 
war  broke  out,  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  South,  and 
raised  a  company  of  cavalry,  with  which  he  joined 
the  army  of  northern  Virginia.  He  was  made  cap- 
tain of  this  company,  and  from 
that  time  until  the  close  of 
liostilities  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  war.  He  was 
frequently  promoted,  serving 
in  the  various  grades  from  cap- 
tain to  major-general  of  cav- 
alry. He  was  wounded  at 
Brandy  Station  early  in  1863, 
and  was  captured  in  Hanover 
county  in  July  following,  and 
taken  to  Fortress  Monroe. 
Later  in  the  same  year  he  was 
transferred  to  the  United  States 
prison  at  Fort  La  Fayette,  where 
lie  was  confined  until  March, 

1864.  After  his  exchange,  he 
rejoined  his  command,  and 
served  throughout  the  cam- 
paign of  1864.  Surrendering  with  Gen.  Lee  at  Appo- 
mattox, he  returned  to  his  plantation,  on  which  he 
continued  to  reside  until  1874,  when  lie  removed  to 
Burke's  Station.  He  represented  his  district  in  the 
state  senate  for  one  term,  declining  a  renomination. 
He  has  been  president  of  the  State  agricultural  so- 
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ciety,  and  was  extensively  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  He  was  elected  to  the  fiftieth,  and  re- 
elected to  the  flfty-flrst  and  fifty-second  congresses 
as  a  democrat  from  the  eighth  Virginia  district.  He 
died  at  Alexandria^  Va.,  Oct.  15,  1891. 

JEFFERS,  "William  Nicholson,  naval  officer 
aad  gun  inventor,  was  born  in  Gloucester  county, 
N.  J.,  Oct.  6, 1824.  He  was  appointed  a  midshipman 
in  the  navy  Sept.  25,  1840,  and  until  1843  was  attached 
to  the  frigate  United  States,  of  the  Pacific  squadron. 
In  1844-45  he  served  on  the  Congress,  of  the  IBrazil 
squadron,  and  in  1846  studied  at  the  naval  school  in 
Philadelphia.  He  was  promoted  to  be  passed  mid- 
shipman in  July  of  the  year  last  named,  and,  during 
the  Mexican  war,  as  an  officer 
of  the  Vixen,  participated  in 
the  attacks  on  Alvarado,  San 
Juan  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  the 
capture  of  Tuspan  and  Tam- 
pico.  He  was  prcmioted  to  l)e 
master  in  June,  1854,  conunis- 
sioned  as  lieutenant  in  Janu- 
ary, 1855,  and  in  1856  con\- 
manded  the  Water  Witch  on 
the  river  La  Plata.  While  com- 
mander of  the  Water  Witch  he 
rescued  the  Spanish  steamer 
^  Cartagena,  and  for  this  service 
■'  was  presented  with  a  sword  by 
the  queen  of  Spain.  In  1857  he 
was  on  special  duty  at  Washing- 
ton, and  then,  until  1860,  was  at- 
tached to  the  home  squadron. 
At  the  opening  of  the  civil  war 
he  was  assigned  to  ordnance  duty  at  Norfolk,  but  was 
shortlymadecommanderofthePhiladelphia,and  dur- 
ing the  closing  months  of  1861,  and  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1863,  commanded  the  Underwriter,  engag- 
ingbrilliantly  in  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island  and 
Elizabeth  City,  and  in  frequent  actions  in  the  waters 
of  Albemarle  sound.  He  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-commander  in  July,  1862,  and  commanded 
the  ironclad  Monitor  in  the  actions  at  Sewell's  Point 
and  Fort  Darling.  Thereafter,  and  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  he  was  on  ordnance  duty  in  Philadelphia  and 
Washington.  He  was  commissioned  as  commander 
in  March,  1865,  and  after  two  years'  service  at  the 
Washington  naval  observatory,  was  promoted  to  be 
captain  in  July,  1870.  In  April,  1873,  Capt.  Jeffers 
was  made  chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordnance  of  the 
navy  department,  and  served  in  that  position  with 
splendid  and  lasting  res\ilts  until  bis  death.  In  1875 
he  perfected  a  system  of  bronze  and  steel  boat  how- 
itzers, and  in  1876  effected  improvements  which 
doubled  the  power  of  the  Dahlgren  guns,  and  de- 
signed a  complete  system  of  breech-loading  gims. 
He  was  the  author  of:  "  Short  Methods  in  Naviga- 
tion" (1849);  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Naval  Gun- 
nery" (1850);  "Inspection  and  Proof  of  Cannon" 
(1864);  "Marine  Surveying"  (1871);  "Ordnance 
Instructions  for  U.  S.  Navy"  (1866  and  1880),  and  a 
large  number  of  pamphlets  on  naval  and  scientific 
topics.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commodore 
in  February,  1878,  and  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
July  33,  1883. 

BABNES,  James,  soldier,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  May  4,  1807.  He  was  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1839,  standing  fifth  in  a  class  whicli  in- 
cluded such  men  as  Robert  E.  Lee,  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston and  other  distinguished  officers  of  the  civil  war. 
He  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant  of  the  4th 
artillery,  and  served  at  the  Military  academy  as  as- 
sistant teacher  of  French  and  military  tactics  for  one 
year;  was  then  ordered  to  the  garrison  at  Fort  Mc- 
Henry,  Md.,  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  expedition 
in  1883.  and  was  in  garrison  at  Charleston  harbor 
S.  C,  1833-33,  during  South  Carolina's  threatened 


nullification.  He  was  promoted  first  lieutenant  of 
the  4th  artillery  in  1886,  and  resigned  from  the  army 
the  same  year.  He  was  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Western  railroad  from  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  from  1836  to  1843,  chief  engineer  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  same  road  1842-48,  and  consulting 
engineer  of  the  Sea  Board  and  Roanoke  I'ailroad  from 
Norfolk  to  Weldon,  N.  C,  1848-53.  He  constructed 
the  AVatertown  and  Rome  railroad,  N.  Y.,  1848-53; 
Buffalo,  Corning  and  New  York  railroad  (in  part) 
1853-54,  and  Potsdam  and  Watertown  railroad,  N. 
Y.,  18.53-57.  At  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  war,  he  of- 
fered his  services  to  the  government  and  was  com- 
missioned colonel  of  the  18th  Mass.  volunteers  July 
26,  1861.  He  was  with  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  battles  of  Au- 
tietam,  Fi'cdericksburg  and 
Chancellorsville;  took  part  in 
thePennsylvuniacampaignand 
commanded  the  5th  division  of 
the  5th  army  corps  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg,  and  was 
wounded  during  that  engage- 
ment. He  was  commissioned 
brigadier-ueneral,  U.  S.  volun- 
teers, Nov,  29,  1862, was  after- 
ward on  sick-leave  and  court- 
martial  duty,  and  later  in 
command  of  the  defences  of 
Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va., 
also  of  St.  Mary's  district  and  of 
the  camp  for  Confederate  pris- 
oners at  Point  Lookout,  Md., 
from  July,  1864,  to  July,  1865. 

He  received  the  brevet  title  of  major-general  of  U.  S.  - 
volunteers,  July  13,  1865,  for  gallant  and  meiitorious 
services  during  the  war  and  was  mustered  out  of  ser- 
vice Jan.  15, 1866.     Gen.  Barnes  died  in  Springfield, 
Mass.  Feb.  12,  1869. 

CRD,  Edward  O.  C,  soldier,  was  born  at  Cum- 
berland, Md.,  Oct.  18,  1818.  He  was  educated  at 
the  West  Point  military  academy,  and  after  being 
graduated  in  1889  was  ajjpointed  a  brevet  second 
lieutenant  in  the  3d  U.  S.  artilleiy.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Seminole  war  in  Florida,  and  dur- 
ing the  war  for  the  Union.  The  battle  of  Dranes- 
ville,  in  1861,  was  won  under  his  leadership,  and  he 
was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Hatchie,  and 
at  the  assault  on  Fort  Harrison.  Having  been  sev- 
eral times  promoted  for  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct, he  became  commander 
of  the  department  of  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  in  1865, 
and  led  the  army  of  the  James 
in  the  victorious  engagements 
that  ended  the  wai'.  In  March, 
1865,  he  received  the  brevet 
of  major-general  in  the  regu- 
lar army,  and  he  subsequently 
held  successive  command  of 
the  departments  of  Arkansas, 
California,  Texas,  and  the 
Platte.  In  1880  he  was  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  and  soon 
afterward  accepted  the  posi- 
tion of  engineer  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Mexican  rail- 
way. By  all  his  associates 
Gen.  Ord  was  regarded  as 
model  officer  and  a  Christian 
gentleman.  The  Rev.  S. 
Seward,  who  for  four  years  served  as  his  aide-de- 
camp, has  said  of  him :  "I  can  truly  say  that  I  never 
saw  him,  under  any  circumstances,  lose  his  self-con- 
trol or  forfeit  for  an  instant  his  character  as  a 
courteous  gentleman.     Even  his  rebukes  never  gave 
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offence,  while  his  consideration  for  others  never 
failed  him  even  in  the  face  of  the  enemjr.  He  was 
brave  as  a  lion  and  gentle  as  a  woman.  In  the  camp 
and  on  the  march  lie  was  exceedingly  careful  of  his 
soldiers,  providing  for  their  comfort,  their  clothing, 
their  rations,  their  medical  attendance,  with  almost 
paternal  care,  and  he  showed  equal  solicitude  for 
the  sick  and  wounded.  My  respect  and  affection 
for  him  grew  as  my  appreciation  of  his  genuine  manly 
worth  increased  with  veais  and  experience."  He 
died  at  Havana,  Cuba,  July  23,  1883. 

WOOL,  Jolm  Ellis,  soldier,  was  born  at  New- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  20,  1784,  son  of  a  soldier  of  the 
wai"  of  independence.  He  was  for  a  time  a  boffk- 
seller  at  Troy,  and  then  a  law  student,  but  raised  a 
company  of  volunteers  at  the  beginning  of  the  Avar 
of  1812,  and  through  the  influence  of  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton was  made  in  April  a  captain  in  the  13th  infantry. 
He  was  badly  wounded  in  his  first  battle,  that  of 
Queenstown  Heights,  Oct.  13th,  received  a  major's 
commission  Apr.  13,  1813,  took  part  at  Plattsburg 
Sept.  11,  1814,  and  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel. 
After  the  reduction  of  the  army  to  a  peace  footing, 
he  was  made  colonel  and  inspector-genera!  (1816). 
He  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  in  1826,  and  at- 
tained that  rank  by  commission  in  1841.  In  1832  he 
went  to  Europe  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  witnessed 
the  siege  of  Antwerp  by  the 
French.  In  1836  he  had  charge 
of  the  removal  of  the  Chero- 
kees.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
war  with  Mexico,  he  equipped 
and  forwarded  from  the  West 
12,000  volunteers.  Following 
them  in  person,  he  led  3,000 
men  from  San  Antonio  to  Sal- 
tillo,  and  was  next  in  command 
to  Gen.  Taylor  during  the 
later  operations  in  the  inter- 
ior. At  Buena  Vista  he  chose 
the  ground,  disposed  the  forces 
for  action,  and  led  them  in 
the  beginning  of  the  battle, 
Feb.  23,  1847.  For  his  ser- 
vices here  he  received  the 
brevet  of  major-general,  and 
at  a  later  date  swords  from 
New  York  and  congress,  with 
the  thanks  of  the  latter.  He  had  command  in 
the  East,  with  headquarters  at  Troy,  1847-54,  and 
1857-60;  in  18.")4-.57  he  was  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment f)f  the  Pacific,  where,  in  1856,  he  took  the  field 
against  hostile  Indians  in  the  Northwest.  His  prompt- 
ness in  reinforcing  Fortress  Monroe  in  the  spring 
of  1861  secured  that  important  post  to  the  Union; 
in  August  he  was  placed  there  as  commander  of  the 
department  of  Virginia.  He  occupied  Norfolk  and 
Portsmouth  May  10,  1862,  was  commissioned  major- 
general  six  days  later,  and  in  June  was  sent  to  Balti- 
more to  command  the  middle  military  department. 
From  January  to  June,  1863,  he  had  command  of 
the  Eastern  department,  and  was  stationed  at  New 
York,  where  he  called  on  veterans  to  volunteer  for 
the  suppression  of  the  draft  riots.  He  was  retired 
A.ug.  1,  1863,  being  long  past  the  age  for  active  ser- 
vice. He  was  especially  eminent  in  the  organizing 
and  discipline  of  troop.s.  He  died  Nov.  10,  1869,  at 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  a  monument  seventy-five  feet 
high  has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 

VINTON,  David  Hammond,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Providence,  R.  L,  May  4,  1803.  He  was  the  older 
brother  of  Alexander  H.  Vinton,  the  well-known 
ecclesiastic  of  the  Protestant  Elpiscopal  church.  He 
was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1822,  and  served 
from  1836  as  a  quartermaster.  In  this  capacity  he 
was  a  major  on  Gen.  Wool's  staff  in  Mexico,  and 
afterward  in  the  departments  of  the  West  and  of 


Texas,  where  he  was  involved  in  Twiggs's  surrender 
in  February,  1861.  During  the  civil  war  he  served 
as  chief  quartermaster  in  New  York,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  was  brevetted  colonel  and 
brigadier-general  in  1864.  He  was  retired  in  1866, 
and  died  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  Feb.  21,  1873. 

POPE,  Jolin,  soldier,  was  born  at  Kaskaskia, 
111.,  March  12,  1823,  son  of  Nathaniel  Pope  (1785- 
1850),  who  was  for  a  long  period  U.  S.  judge  of  Illi- 
nois, a  sound  and  talented  lawyer  and  an  honored 
member  of  society.  The  son  was  appointed  to  the 
West  Point  military  academy  from  Illinois,  in  1838, 
and  was  graduated  in  June,  1842.  In  his  class  were 
Gens.  Rosecrans,  Doubleday,  and  others  of  the  Fed- 
eral army,  and  Gens.  Rains,  Lovell,  Longstreet;  and 
others,  afterward  of  the  Confederate  army.  In 
July,  1842,  young  Pope  was  appointed  second  lieu- 
tenant of  topographical  engineers.  In  August,  1846, 
he  joined  Gen.  Taylor's  army  in  Mexico  during  its 
advance  upon  Monterey,  and  was  brevetted  first 
lieutenant  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  "  in 
that  battle.  As  first  lieutenant  he  marched  through 
central  Mexico,  and  was  an  active  participant  in  the 
battle  of  Buena  Vista,  where  he  was  again  brevetted 
captain  "for  highly  gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct." For  his  distinguished  services  during  the 
Mexican  war,  he  was  also  presented  with  a  magnifi- 
cent sword  by  the  state  of  Illinois. 
In  1849  he  conducted  the  explor- 
ing expedition  which  first  laid 
open  the  fertile  regions  of  Min- 
nesota, and  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  navigating  the 
Red  river  of  the  North  with 
steamers,  for  which  services  he 
received  a  vote  of  thanks  from 
the  territorial  legislature  of  Min- 
nesota. He  next  went  to  New 
Mexico,  where  he  served  as  topo- 
graphical engineer  until  1853, 
when  he  was  placed  in  command 
of  an  expedition  to  survey  a  route 
for  the  proposed  Pacific  railroad. 
For  this  he  was  honored  with  an 
extended  complimentary  notice  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  war  de- 
partment for  1854.  From  that 
year  until  1859,  he  was  engaged  in 
exploration  on  the  plains  and  in  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, where  he  was  the  first  to  conduct  experiments 
for  irrigating  the  country  by  means  of  artesian  wells. 
He  returned  from  the  plains  in  1859,  and  soon  after 
married  the  daughter  of  V.  B.  Horton,  member  of 
congress  from  Ohio.  Just  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  he  made  some  very  strong  speeches  against 
sece.s.sion,  criticising  President  Buchanan's  policy  in 
a  lecture  delivered  in 
February,  1861,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, a  circumstance 
which  caused  his  sum- 
mons before  a  court-mar- 
tial, but  the  trial  was  not 
pressed.  He  was  one  of 
the  officers  wlio  escorted 
Lincoln  lo  Washington 
before  his  inauguration. 
In  May,  186 1 ,  he  was  made 
brigadier-general,  and  as- 
signed to  command  in 
Missouri.  When  Gen. 
Curtis  was  sent  in  pursuit 

of  Price, Gen.  Pope  wasdespatched  toCommerce,Mo., 
where  he  organized  rapidly  an  army  of  about  12,000 
men,  and  by  his  vigorous  movements  in  March,  1863, 
captured  New  MaGlrid  and  Island  No.  10,  with  thou- 
sands of  prisoners.  He  was  then  promoted  to  be  ma- 
jor-general of  volunteers  and   brigadier-general  in 
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the  regular  army.  He  went  to  Washington,  where 
he  took  command  of  the  army  of  Virginia,  witii 
which  he  fought  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain  and 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run.  In  the  latter  disas- 
trous fight  he  was  completely  defeated  by  Gen. 
"  Stonewall "  Jackson,  and  returned  to  Washington, 


-to- 


where  he  asked  to  be  relieved  from  command,  claim- 
ing that  his  defeat  was  due  to  want  of  support  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  under  Gen.  McClellan's  command. 
His  request  was  granted,  and  he  was  transferred  to 
the  department  of  the  Northwest,  where  he  engaged 
in  a  campaign  with  the  Sioux  Indians.  On  Jan.  30, 
1865,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  mili- 
tary division  of  the  Missouri,  which  in  June  follow- 
ing was  made  the  department  of  the  Missouri,  in- 
cluding the  entire  northwestern  section.  He  was 
afterward  In  command  of  military  districts  in  the 
South,  and  of  the  department  of  the  Lakes.  Oct.  16, 
1883,  he  was  made  a  major-general  in  the  regular 
army,  was  assigned  to  the  department  of  the  Pacific 
in  1884,  and  was  retired  in  March,  1886,  on  becoming 
sixty-three  years  of  age.  Like  most  of  the  generals 
of  the  war,  he  has  written  a  memoir  of  his  cam- 
paigns, entitled  "Campaign  in  Virginia,"  published 
in  1863,  and  he  has  also  published  a  valuable  work 
on  "Explorations  from  the  Red  River  to  the  Rio 
Grande."    He  died  Sept.  23,  1892. 

KANSOIM:,  Thomas  Edward  Greenfield, 
soldier,  was  born  at  Norwich,  Windsor  county,  Vt., 
Nov.  29,  1834,  son  of  Gen.  T.  B.  Ransom.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Norwich  university,  and  in 
1851  went  west,  becoming  a  civil  engineer  at  Peru, 
111.,  and  a  real  estate  agent  at  Chicago.  He  raised 
a  company  for  the  war  in  April,  1861,  and  soon 
became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  11th  Illinois  vol- 
unteers. He  was  wounded  in  the  attack  on  Charles- 
ton, Mo.,  on  the  night  of  Aug.  19th;  took  part  in 
the  capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  ;  was 
again  wounded  at  the  latter,  and  promoted  to  col- 
onel. At  Shiloh  he  rendered  notable  service,  keep- 
ing the  field  in  spite  of  his  hurts.  In  June,  1863, 
he  was  made  chief-of-stafl  to  Gen.  J.  A.  McCler- 
nand,  and  inspector-general  of  the  army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee. In  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Grant,  who  called  him  "a  most  gal- 
lant and  intelligent  volunteer  officer,"  and  thought 
him  equal  to  the  command  of  a  corps.  His  commis- 
sion as  brigadier-general,  made  out  in  January,  1863, 
was  dated  from  Nov.  39,  1863.  In  the  Red  River 
campaign,  under  Gen.  Banks,  he  had  command  of  a 
division,  and  of  a  corps  during  Gen.  McClernand's 
illness;  as  again  in  the  movement  upon  Atlanta, 
in  which  his  zealous  activity  took  no  account  of  a 
bad  wound  received  at  Sabine  Cross  Roads  Apr.  8, 
1864.  He  was  a  man  of  high  character,  eminent 
ability  and  brilliant  courage.  He  was  brevetted 
major-general  of  volunteers  Sept.  1st,  led  the  17th 
corps  in  pursuit  of  Hood,  overtaxed  his  strength, 
and  died  near  Rome.,  Ga.,  Oct.  39,  1864.    There  is 


a  partial  account  of  him  in  Gen.  J.  G.  Wilson's 
"Sketches  of  Illinois  Officers"  (1863),  and  Gen. 
Sherman  bore  witness  to  his  merits  in  1886. 

ALMY,  John  Jay,  naval  officer,  was  born  in 
Rhode  Island,  Apr.  35,  1815.  He  entered  the  navy 
as  a  midshipman  in  1839,  and  until  1835  cruised  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  neighboring  waters.  He  was 
promoted  passed  midshipman  July  3,  1835,  served 
on  the  receiving-ship  at  New  York  in  1836  and  1837, 
and  then  again  cruised  in  the  Mediterranean  until 
1841,  when  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant.  In 
1842  he  was  attached  to  the  home  squadron,  and 
from  1843  to  1845  was  engaged  in  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  During  the 
Mexican  war  he  was  an  officer  of  the  line-of -battle 
ship  Ohio,  and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  Tuspan.  Prom  1851  until  1856  he  was 
attached  to  the  coast  survey.  He  was  then  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  steamer  Pulton  of  the 
North  Atlantic  squadron,  and  in  1857,  while  sta- 
tioned off  the  coast  of  Nicaragua  received  the  sur- 
render of  Gen.  Wm.  Walker,  the  filibuster  leader, 
and  his  followers.  In  1858  and  1859  as  commander 
of  the  Fulton  he  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Para- 
guay. At  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  he 
was  on  duty  at  the  New  York  navy  yard,  where  he 
remained  until  1863.  He  was  promoted  to  be  com- 
mander Apr.  34,  1861,  and  in 
1863  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  gunboat  South 
Carolina  of  the  South  Atlantic 
blocking  squadron.  In  1864 
he  commanded  the  steamer 
Connecticut  of  the  North  At- 
lantic squadron,  and  captured 
or  destroyed  eight  blockade 
runners.  He  was  commis- 
sioned captain  March  3,  1865, 
and  until  1867  was  commander 
of  the  Juniata,  cruising  in  Bra- 
zilianand  South  Afi-i  can  waters. 
Prom  1868  until  1870  he  was 
on  ordnance  duty  in  New 
York,  and  from  the  latter 
date  until  1873  was  attached 
to  the  signal  corps.  He  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  com- 
modore Dec.  30,  1869;  rear-ad- 
miral Aug.  34,  1873,  and  until  1876  was  commander 
in-chief  of  the  Pacific  squadron.  During  the  violent 
Panama  revolution  in  October,  1873,  Rear-Adm. 
Almy  landed  a  sufficient  force  of  marines  from  the 
flag-ship  Pensacola,  and  the  Benicia;  thereby  ensur- 
ing the  safe  transportation  of  passengers,  freight,  and 
specie  for  three  weeks.  For  these  timely  services 
he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Pacific  mail  steamship 
company,  the  Panama  railroad  company,  and  all  the 
foreign  consuls  and  merchants  of  the  city.  On  Apr. 
24,  1877,  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  on  account 
of  the  legal  age  for  retirement,  and  now  (1893)  re- 
sides in  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMOBT,  Thomas  J.  C,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Massachusetts  about  1830.  About  his  early  edu- 
cation little  is  known.  He  entered  West  Point 
and  was  graduated  in  1851,  land  by  his  service 
gained  the  appointment  of  first  lieutenant,  Oct.  16, 
1855.  During  the  Utah  expedition  in  1858-60,  he 
was  placed  on  garrison  duty,  and  in  defence  of  the 
frontier  against  tlie  Indians.  Returning  to  the  East 
in  1860  he  served  as  recruiting  officer.  In  May,  1861, 
he  was  promoted  captain  and  went  into  tlie  civil  war 
as  colonel  of  the  17th  Massachusetts  volunteers.  He 
went  first  to  the  defence  of  Baltimore,  then  to  active 
duty  in  the  field,  where  he  did  efficient  service 
at  Newbern,  Beaufort,  Goldsboro',  and  Kingston, 
N.  C.     By  reason  of  his  skill  as  an  officer,  he  was 
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assigned  to  take  command  of  tbe  forces  co-operating 
against  Beaufort.  On  Sept  lit,  1864,  he  was  pro- 
moted major  of  the  8th  infantry,  and  in  October 
Avas  brovctted  brigadier-general  of  vohmteers.  He 
was  attacked  by  yellow  fever,  and  died  Oct.  8,  1864, 
at  Newborn,  S.  C. 

WOBDEN,  John  Lorimer,  naval  ofticer,-was 
born  in  ^Monnt  Pleasant,  Westchester  county,  N.  Y., 
March  13,  1817;  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the 
navy,  from  Fishkill,  Jan.  10,  1834,  and  ordered  oa 
the  sloop-of  war  Erie,  to  serve  on 
the  Brazilian  station  until  Sept.  20, 
1837;  he  was  thence  transferred  to 
the  Mediterranean  squadron  until 
Dec  2,  1839,  sent  to  the  naval  school 
at  Philadelphia,  and  promoted  passed 
midshipman,  Julj'  1 6, 1840.  He  served 
in  the  Pacific  squadron  for  two  years ; 
at  New  York  and  Washington  from 
1844  to  1846;  was  promoted  master 
Aug.  13,  1846,  and  lieutenant,  Nov. 
30th  following;  served  again  on  the 
Pacific  coast  from  Feb.  5,1847,  until 
Apr.  29, 1850;  on  duty  at  naval  observ- 
atory, appointed  to  sea  service  in 
Mediterranean  squadron,  at  Brooklyn 
navy -yard,  and  in  home  squadron, 
1850-W.  On  Apr.  6,  1861,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  reported  at  Washing- 
ton, and  asked  for  service  afloat.  The  next  day,  Apr. 
7th,  he  was  sent  to  Peasaoola  as  bearer  of  dispatches 
to  Oapt.  Adams,  commanding  officer  of  the  squadron 
lying  off  that  port,  and  reached  there  at  11.30  p.  'm., 
Apr.  10th.  A  heavy  gale  was  blowing,  and  he  could 
not  communicate  with  the  squadron.  Fearing  arrest 
he  committed  his  dispatches  to  memory,  and  then 
destroying  the  papers,  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
squadron  about  noon,  and  at  3  o'oclock  p.  m.,  had  de- 
parted with  orders  to  return  at  once  to  Washington  by 
rail;  when  within  five  miles  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  five 
Confederate  officers  arrested  him,  and  he  was  kept  a 
prisoner  for  more  than  seven  months.  His  confinement 
during  the  hot  summer  broke  down  his  health,  and 
finally  Nov.  14,  1861,  he  was  paroled  aad  ordered  to 
report  to  the  secretary  of  war  at  Richmond,  Va.  Hav- 
ing given  his  word  not  to  divulge  anything  which  he 
might  learn  on  his  journey  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
Confederacy,  he  at  length  reached  Norfolk,  where  he 
was  exchanged  for  Lieut.  Sharpe,  whose  delivery  to 
the  Confederate  power  ended  Worden's  parole.  His 
health  was  greatly  impaired,  and  he  did  not  report 
for  duty  until  the  following  February.  In  March, 
1883,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  Ericsson's  Moni. 
tor,  and  ordered  to  proceed  to  Hampton  Roads.  He 
arrived  on  the  evening  of  March  8th,  and  went  im- 
mediately to  the  protection  of  the  Minnesota,  lying 
hard  aground  just  below  Newport  News.  Worden 
found  a  terrible  state  of  things.  The  Confederate  iron- 
clad Merrimac  was  workmg  fearful  havoc  wherever 
she  moved.  The  Cumberland  had  her  sides  crushed  in 
and  she  quickly  sunk;  the  Congress  was  vanquished, 
set  on  fire,  and  obliged  to  haul  her  colors  down  to  pre- 
vent the  roasting  of  her  crew.  The  Merrimac  then 
turned  her  attention  to  the  Minnesota  and  Lawrence, 
both  of  which  had  unaccountably  become  grounded. 
Night  was  coming  on  and  after  one  broadside,  the 
Merrimac  retired  to  her  anchorage  to  wait  until 
morning.  This  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  time  of 
Worden's  arrival.  The  Monitor  was  new,  had  never 
been  tried,  mounted  only  two  guns  in  a  revolving 
turret,  and  when  she  appeared  was  sarcastically 
greeted  as  a  "  Cheese-box  on  a  raft."  Her  appear- 
ance was  decidedly  insignificant.  It  was  Saturday 
night;  Fortress  Monroe  was  thronged  with  fugitives; 
the  flames  of  the  burning  Congress  filled  the  heavens 
until  the  magazine  was  reached,  when  the  frigate 
exploded  with  terrific  effect.    Sunday  morning  broke 


bright  and  beautiful,  and  the  Merrimac  steamed  out 
on  a  new  journey  of  devastation,  first  approaching 
the  Jlinnesota,  to  finish  the  work  begun  the  night  be- 
fore. The  Monitor  ran  boldly  down  to  meet  her ; 
rushed  alongside  the  Merrimac,  where  she  seemed  but 
a  fly  beside  the  Confederate  terror.  But  small  as  she 
was,  her  very  first  shot,  weighing  170  potmds.so  struck 
the  Merrimac  that  her  commander  stopped  laughing 
at  the  "  Cheese  tub  "  as  ho  and  his  ciew  had  sneer- 
ingly  designated  the  new  adversary,  and  realized  they 
had  met  a  formidable  foe.  Every  sliot  from  the 
Jlouitor  told  like  the  sting  of  a  maddened  hornet.  The 
Merrimac,  exasperated  at  her  inability  to  get  rid  of 
her  tiny  but  terrible  ojiponent,  determined  to  run  in- 
to or  over  her  and  sink  her  by  mere  weight;  she  struck 
the  little  Monitor  with  terrific  force,  and  her  bow 
passed  over  the  Monitor '.s  deck.  At  that  critical  mo- 
ment, a  shot  from  the  Monitor  turret  crashed  through 
the  Merrimac's  railroad-iron  shield  with  such  resist- 
less force  as  to  pass  clean  through  The  Merrimac 
shuddered  like  a  baffled  monster  and  sliding  off  con- 
centrated her  entire  fire  upon  the  tui'ret.  Worden 
was  in  the  pilot-house;  the  two  vessels  almost  touched, 
and  the  explosion  of  their  respective  guns  at  such 
short  range  was  most  terrific.  One  shot  from  the 
Merrimac  knocked  down  Lieut.  Stimers  and  two  men, 
while  turning  the  turret;  another  struck  the  pilot- 
house, breaking  in  two  an  iron  log  a  foot  thick.  It 
struck  just  outside  of  where  Worden  was  posted, com- 
manding from  his  slot  of  observation;  knocking 
him  senseless,  and  blinding  him  with  the  particles  of 
iron  and  steel  driven  off  by  the  concussion.  But  the 
Merrimac  was  beaten,  and,  wheeling  out  of  the  con- 
flict, limped  away  under  the  convoy  of  two  tugs  to 
her  moorings.  Lieut.  Wi,se,  who  liad  watched  the 
conflict  from  shore,scized  a  laoat  aud  hastened  to  the 
Monitor.  On  descending  the  man-hole  he  found 
everything  quiet;  an  officer  before  a  mirror  leisurely 
combing  his  hair,  another  washing  the  blood  from 
his  hands,  while  Worden  lay  on  a  settee  with  his 
eyes  bandaged,  but  giving  no  sign  of  the  pain  which 
racked  him.  He  said  :  "Havel  saved  the  Minne- 
sota?" "Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "Then  I  don't  care 
what  becomes  of  me,"  said  the  hero.  He  had  saved 
more  than  the  Minnesota;  he  had  completely  broken 
the  devastating  expedition  planned  by  the  Merrimac. 
Lieut.   Worden  was  laid  up  for  a  long  time  by  rea- 


son of  the  injuiy  to  his  eyes.  Seven  days  later,July 
16th,  he  was  promoted  commander,  was  placed  on  duty 
in  New  York  in  the  construction  of  ironclads,  and 
from  Oct.  8,  1862,  until  Apr.  16,  1863,  commanded 
the  ironclad  Montauk  in  the  South  Atlantic  squad- 
ron. In  January,  1863,  he  attacked  Fort  McAllister, 
on  the  Ogechee  river,  bombarding  it  for  four  hours, 
and  withdrew  only  after  his  ammunition  was  exhaust- 
ed. On  Feb.  28,  1863,  he  destroyed  the  Confederate 
privateer  Nashville,  trader  the  guns  of  Port  McAllis- 
ter although  he  was  hit  forty-six  times.  He  was 
promoted  to  captain,  Feb.  3,  1863,  and  participated 
in  the  blockade  of  Charleston.  He  was  commis- 
sioned rear-admiral  Nov.  30,  1872,  was  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  European  squadron  from  Feb.  3,  1875, 
to  Dec.  23,  1877;  then  served  as  member  of  the  ex- 
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amining  board  and  president  of  the  retiring  board 
until  Dec.  33,  1886,  when,  his  health  failing,  he  was 
retired  with  the  highest  sea  pay  of  his  grade. 

BENJAMIN,  Judah  Philip,  statesman,  was 
born  at  St.  Croix,  W.  I.,  Aug.  11,  1811.  His  parents 
were  English  Jews, who  in  1811  sailed  from  England 
intendingto  locate  in  Now  Orleans.but  on  account  of 
the  blockade  of  that  port  by  the  British  fleet  were 
obliged  to  put  in  at  St.  Croix,  and  duringtheirenforced 
residence  there  the  son  was 
born.  Soon  after  the  family 
settled  in  Wilmington,  N.  C, 
and  here  Judah  Philip  passed 
his  boyhood  in  attending  the 
school  in  that  city  and  fitting 
himself  for  college,  entering 
Yale  when  but  fourteen  years 
old.  He  pursued  the  collegiate 
course  for  three  years,  but  did 
not  graduate,  leaving  with  his 
parents  for  New  Orleans,  their 
original  destination.  In  that 
city  he  studied  law  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833 
upon  arriving  at  his  majority. 
He  then  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  with  no 
great  success,  in  the  mean- 
time teaching  school,  and  com- 
piling a  digest  of  the  cases 
decided  in  the  local  courts.  This  was  at  first  done 
for  practice  and  personal  use,  but  he  subsequently 
embraced  in  the  digest  the  cases  in  the  supreme 
court,  and  published  the  result  of  his  labor  in  1834 
under  the  title,  "A  Digest  of  Reported  Decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Late  Territory  of  Orleans, 
and  of  the  Supi-eme  Court  of  Louisiana."  This  work 
and  his  success  at  the  bar  soon  brought  him  into 
prominence,  and  in  1840  he  was  a  member  of  the 
celebrated  law  firm  of  Slidell,  Benjamin  &  Coni-ad. 
In  1845,  as  a  member  of  the  state  convention  to  revise 
the  constitution,  he  made  himself  prominent  by  advo- 
cating an  amendment  requiring  the  candidates  for 
governor  to  be  citizens  born  in  the  United  States. 
The  U.  S.  commission,  appointed  in  1847  to  inves- 
tigate the  Spanish  land-titles,  under  which  the  early 
California  settlers  claimed  their  property,  retained 
^Benjamin  as  counsel.  Upon  his  return  he  was  admit- 
ted to  practice  in  the  United  States  supreme  court, 
and  at  once  took  up  his  residence  at  Washington 
where  he  did  a  large  business  before  that  court.  He 
was  a  presidential  elector  from  the  state  of  Louisiana 
in  1848,  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  in  1853,  and 
re-elected  in  1859.  Upon  the  secession  of  his  state  in 
1861  he  withdrew  from  the  senate  with  John  Slidell, 
his  colleague  and  law  partner,  the  date  of  their 
withdrawal  being  Feb.  4,  1861.  Originally  elected 
to  the  senate  as  a  whig,  he  became  a  democrat  by  rea- 
son of  the  anti-slavery  agitation, and  while  in  1854  he 
advocated  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  he  afterward 
changed  his  position  and  claimed  that  the  Taney  de- 
cision in  the  Dred  Scott  case  annulled  the  principle 
of  popular  sovereignty.  In  February,  1861,  the  pro- 
visional government  of  the  Confederate  states  was 
formed,  and  he  was  appointed  attorney-general,  and 
in  August  of  the  same  year  he  succeeded  L.  P.  Walk- 
er to  the  war  portfolio.  A  committee  of  the  Confed- 
erate congress  reporting  his  conduct  of  the  office  as 
incompetent  and  his  administration  as  negligent,  he 
resigned.  President  Davis  at  once  made  him  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  retained  him  in  the  position  to  the 
end  of  his  administration.  Secretary  Benjamin  es- 
tablished the  reputation  of  being  "the  brains  of  the 
Confederacy,"  and  Mr.  Davis  gave  him  much  work 
outside  of  his  own  department.  As  an  example  of  his 
industry  it  is  recorded  that  his  habit  was  to  begin 


work  at  8  a.  m.,  and  often  continue  uninterruptedly 
until  two  o'clock  the  next  morning.  In  the  flight  of 
the  president  and  his  cabinet  upon  the  disruption  of 
the  Confederacy,  he  became  separated  from  his  party 
and  escaped  off  the  coast  of  Florida,  an  open  boat 
lauding  him  at  the  Bahamas.  He  afterward  sailed 
to  Bermuda,  and  thence  to  Liverpool,  which  port 
he  reached  September,  1865.  Determining  to  make 
England  his  future  home,  he  resolved  to  master 
English  law.  He  studied  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  entering 
as  a  student  Jan.  13,  1866.  The  following  summer 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  being  at  the  time  fifty- 
five  years  of  age.  At  first  his  clientage  was  limited, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine work  to  help  support  himself.  After  one  year 
of  practice  he  prepared  and  published  "A  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Sale  of  Personal  Property, "  which 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  was  adopted  as 
an  authority  on  this  subject  in  English  law.  From 
this  time  his  practice  grew  rapidly,  and  in  June,  1873, 
he  was  made  queen's  counsel,  which  established  his 
name  and  gave  him  a  practice  not  exceeded  by  any 
lawyer  in  Great  Britain.  His  arguments  became 
noted, and  he  soon  accepted  only  briefs  upon  appeal, 
appearing  solely  before  the  house  of  lords  and  the 
privy  council.  Failing  health  compelled  him  to  re- 
tire from  practice,  vfhich  was  made  the  occasion  of 
a  famous  farewell  banquet  in  the  hall  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  London,  on  June  30,  1883.  He  withdrew 
to  Paris,  where  his  wife  and  daughter  resided,  and 
where  his  health  rapidly  declined  until  his  death, 
which  took  place  jVIay  8,  1884. 

ALLEN,  Kobert,  soldier,  was  born  in  Ohio  about 
1815.  He  was  graduated  fi'om  West  Point  in  1836, 
and  saw  his  first  service  in  the  Seminole  war.  In  the 
Mexican  war  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  and 
on  the  march  to  Monterey  was  assistant  quartermas- 
ter. At  Cerro  Gordo,  he  was,  for  bravery  in  the 
field,  brevetted  major.  He  also  served  at  Contreras, 
Churubusco,  and  at  the  taking  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  transferred  to  the  Pa- 
cific division,  serving  as  quartermaster,  and  at  the 
begiuuing  of  the  civil  war  was  in  the  department  of 
Missouri,  having  charge  of  supplies  destined  for  the 
armies  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  He  received  pro- 
motion rapidly,  being  made  major  in  1861,  colonel 
in  1863,  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  1863,  and 
brigadier-general  in  the  regular  army  in  1864.  From 
November,  1864,  until  1866,  he  held  his  headquarters 
as  chief  quartermaster  at  Louisville,  attending  to 
the  necessary  transportation  and  supplies  incident  to 
the  joining  of  Sherman's  com- 
mand and  Grant's.  In  1865  he 
was  brevetted  major-general. 
He  returned  to  the  Pacific 
coast  after  the  war  as  chief 
q\iartermaster,  and  was  retired 
March  31,  1878.  He  died  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  Aug.  6, 
1886. 

CRTJFT,  Charles,  soldier, 
was  born  in  Indiana.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  join  the  vol- 
unteer forces  of  his  native  state 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  and  was  commissioned  an 
ofiicer  July  16,  1863.  Thence- 
forth he  served  the  cause  of 
the  Union  with  undiminished 
ardor  until  peace  was  declared, 
when  he  retired  from  the 
army  with  the  title  of  major- 
general  of  volunteers,  dating  from  March  6,  1865. 
He  won  especial  distinction  in  the  battles  that  were 
fought  near  Richmond,  Ky.,  in  August,  1863,  when 
he  led  a  brigade  under  Gen.  M.  D.  Manson.  Gen.Cruft 
died  in  Torre  Haute,  Ind.,  March  38,  1888. 
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GRAVES,    Anson    Rogers,    first    Protestaut 
Episcopal   bishop  of  the  Platte,   and   the   153d  iu 
succession  in   tlic   American   episcopate,  was  born 
in  the  town  of  WelU,  Rutland  county,  Vt.,  Apr.  13, 
1842.     Ilis  father,  Daniel  Graves,  Wiis  a  hatter,  and 
later  a  farmer.     He  invented  a  water-wheel  and  a 
cook-stove,  both  involving  new  principles.     At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  played  a  fife  for  recruiting  in  the 
war  of  1812.     The  grandfather,  also  Daniel,  was  a 
leading   citizen  in  Vermont,    and  the  great-grand- 
father, Nathan,  of  Plattield,  JIass.     The  family  is  de- 
scended from  Thomas  Graves,  who  went  to  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  1640.     In  1845,  when  Anson  was  five  years 
old,  his  parents  moved  on  a  farm  in  northern  Illinois 
which  was  then  a  frontier  country.  Here  he  spent  his 
boyhood,  attending  the  countiy  school  in  winter  and 
one  term  of  the  academy  at  Marengo.     At  eighteen 
lie  returned  to  Vermont  and  fitted  for  college  iu  the 
Rutland  high  school.     He  entered  Hobart  college  in 
1863  and  was  graduated  in  1866.     While  in  college 
he  was  baptized  by  Bishop  Neely,  then  chaplain  of 
the  college,  and  contirmed  by  Bishop  De  Lancey. 
He  worked  his  way  through  school  and  college  with 
the  aid  of  only  a  .sixty-dollar  scholarship  during  part 
of  his  college  course.     In  his  junior  year  he  took  both 
the  White  and  Cobb  es.say  prizes  open  to  the  senior 
and  junior  classes.     In  liis  senior  year  he  began  the 
study  of  law,  which  he  con- 
tinued during  the  next  year, 
while  acting  as   principal   of 
Ury   house    school,    Philadel- 
phia. Being  drawn  away  from 
ilis    studies    for    u,   while    by 
business  matters,  on  resuming 
them  be  was  moved  to  prepare 
for  the  ministry.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  General  theo- 
logical .seminary  in  1870,  liav- 
ing  taken  the  full  course  in  two 
years.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
by  Bishop  Horatio   Potter  in 
*f  the  Church  of  the  Transflgura- 

j^  tion.  New  York,  and  spent  his 

y^~         "       '/O  ^^  diaconate  as  assistant  in  Grace 
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bishop  of  Massachusetts.  Bishop  Littlejohn  ordained 
him  to  the  priesthood  in  Holy  Trinity  church,  Brook- 
lyn, on  Trinity  Sunday,  1871.  The  next  year  was 
spent  in  travel  and  study  in  Europe.  On  his  return 
he  took  the  church  at  Plattsmouth,  Neb., for  a  year, 
and  then  went  to  assist  in  the  missions  of  Gethsem- 
ane  church,  jMinneapolis,  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Knick- 
erbacker,  now  bishop  of  Indiana.  For  two  years 
after  that  he  was  rector  of  All  Saints'  church,  North- 
field,  j\Iinn.,  where  a  rectory  was  built  and  a  fund 
started  for  enlarging  the  church.  While  visiting  in 
the  East  in  1876,  he  was  induced  to  take  mis.sionary 
work  in  northern  New  Hampshire,  where  he  labored 
four  years  at  Littleton,  Bethlehem  and  Whitefleld. 
He  married  JIary  Totten  Watrous  of  Brattleboro', 
Vt.,  Apr.  3,  1877.  The  next  three  years  he  was 
rector  of  St.  Peter's  church,  Bennington,  Vt.  From 
Bennington  he  was  called,  iu  1883,  to  Gethsemane 
church,  Jlinneapolis;  during  the  six  years  of  his 
rectorship  a  new  stone  church  was  completed  at  a 
cost,  with  furnishings,  of  $62,000,  and  its  payment 
provided  for.  The  churcli  was  maintained  as  a  free 
church,  and  the  communicants  increased  from  274 
to  765,  288  of  whom  were  confirmed  in  the  six  years. 
He  was  consecrated  as  bishop  of  the  Platte,  Neb,, 
Jan.  1,  1890.  He  received  the  degree  of  S.T.  D.  from 
Racine  college  and  LL.D.  from  his  alma  mater, 
Hobart  college. 

FRAZER,  Persifor,  scienti.st,  of  the  fifth  gen- 
eration of  his  name  in  this  country,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia  July  24,  1844.     His  grcat-gieal-iirand- 


father,  John,  leaving  his  father,  Pei'sifor,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  brought  his  bride  to  Phihidelphia  in 
1735,  and  engaged  in  the  AVcst  India  trade  as  a  ship- 
ping merchant.  John's  son,  Pei'sifor,  boin  at  New- 
tiAvn  Square,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  was  an  iron  man- 
ufacturer until  the  beginning  of  hostilities  with 
Great  Britain,  when  he  took  an  energetic  part  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and  received  a 
commission  as  cajitain  in  the  4th  battalion  of  Penn- 
sylvania under  Anthony  Wayne  Jan.  5,  1770.  He 
was  promoted  a  lieutenant-colonel,  5tli  Pennsylvania 
line,  and  subsequently  appointed  brigadier-general, 
1st  Pennsylvania  militia.  His  son,  Robert,  was  a 
lawyer  and  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature. 
Robert's  sou,  John  Fries,  was  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry,  vice-provost  of  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  LL.  D.  of  Harvard,  and 
one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  National  acad- 
emy of  science.  His  son,  Peisifor,  passed  through 
the  schools  and  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Peun.sylvauia  in  1862.  He  was  appointed  an  aide  iu 
U.  S.  coast  survey  and  assigned  to  the  U.  S.  steamer 
Bibb  on  duty  on  the  South  Atlantic  S(piadrou,  then 
blockading  the  coast  from  North  Carolina  to  St. 
Augu.stine,  Fla. ,  and  preparing  for  the  bombard- 
ment of  Fort  Sumter.  He  assisted  in  two  boat 
reconnoissances  which  iieuelrated  tlie  Confederate 
lines  and  discovered  a  channel 
for  the  ironclads  to  enter.  Or- 
dered North  after  the  attack, 
he  arrived  just  as  Gen.  Lee 
commenced  his  invasion  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  volunteered 
as  a  private  in  the  1st  troop, 
Philadelphia  city  cavalry, 
which  was  sent  to  Gettysburg. 
After  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
and  the  retreat  of  Lee's  army, 
he  received  the  appointment 
of  acting  ensign  on  the  stafi: 
of  Capt.  Pennock,  temporarily 
commanding  the  Mississippi - 
squadron,  and  was  subsequent- 
ly transferred  to  the  5tli  divi- 
sion of  the  squadion,  wliere 
he  served,  eventually,  as  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  flagship 
Benton.  After  three  years 
spent  in  the  Royal  Saxon  mining  academy  at  Frei- 
berg, he  passed,  with  cretlit,  the  examination  in  the 
German  language  in  mineralogy.  Returning  to  the 
United  States  in  1869  he  joined  Hayden's  national 
survey  party,  and  wrote  the  mineralogy  and  metal- 
lurgy report  of  that  year  on  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico.  In  1870  the  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  offered  him  the  position  of  instructor 
in  natural  philosopljy  and  chemistry,  and  promoted 
him  the  following  year  to  an  as.sistant  professorship 
under  his  father.  Upon  the  sudden  death  of  the 
latter  in  October,  1872,  the  cntiie  chair  was  placed 
in  his  charge,  and  the  year  following  he  was  elected 
full  professiu'  of  chemistry.  In  1874,  having  suc- 
ceeded, with  others,  in  inducing  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  to  institute  the  second  geological  survey 
of  the  state,,  be  resigned  his  professorshiii  and  took 
charge  of  the  survey  in  York,  Adams,  Lancaster 
and  Chester  comities,  contributing  four  volumes  to 
the  slate  reports.  He  is  the  discoverer  of  the  cause 
of  the  difference  of  color  of  the  moon  by  night  and 
by  day,  and  the  inventor  of  the  method  of  detecting 
forgeries  by  the  use  of  composite  photographs  of  genu- 
ine .signatures.  While  in  Paris  in  1881,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  the  distinguished  geologist.  Dr.  Charles  Bar- 
rois,  he  wrote  a  French  thesis  and  sustained  a  public 
examination  before  the  government  commission  for 
the  degree  of  "  Docteur  des  Sciences  Naturelles," 
which  was  awarded   in  him  to  the  first  foreigner. 
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He  was  appointed  by  the  American  association  for 
the  advancement  of  science  its  representative  at  the 
Koyal  society  of  Canada,  and  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  American  committee  of  the  international  con- 
gress of  geologists  in  1885.  He  published  a  detailed 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Berlin  session  of 
1885  from  his  own  notes  and  wrote  the  chapter  on 
the  Archean  rocks,  besides  editing  the  volume  of  the 
American  committee's  report  to  the  London  session 
of  1888,  at  which  he  was  elected  vice-president  rep- 
resenting the  United  States.  He  was  appointed  cor- 
respondent of  the  "Reichsanstalt"  in  Vienna,  in 
1886 ;  corresponding  member  of  the  New  York 
academy  of  science,  in  1885,  and  correspondent  of 
the  "  Antonio  Alzate  "  society  in  Mexico,  in  1891.  In 
1890  he  received  from  the  French  government  the  dec- 
oration of  "  Oflicier  de  I'Instruction  Piiblique."  He 
is  a  life  member  of  the  following  societies:  Academy 
of  natural  sciences  (1870),  American  philosophical 
society  (1871),  Historical  society  of  Pennsylvania, 
fellow  of  the  American  association  for  advancement 
of  science,  British  association  for  tlie  advancement 
of  science,  Franklin  institute,  American  institute  of 
mining  engineers;  fellow  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  "American  Geologist,"  professor  of  cliemistry, 
Franklin  institute  (1881-93),  and  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  horticultural  society.  He  has  pub- 
lished four  volumes  of  reports  of  the  second  geo- 
logical survey  of  Pennsylvania,  a  report  of  the 
American  committee  to  the  international  geological 
congress,  and  tables  for  the  determination  of  min- 
erals (three  editions).  His  brief  papers  consist  of 
seventy-one  relating  to  the  transactions  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  American  philosophical  society,  twenty- 
three  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  natural 
sciences,  thirty-two  to  the  transactions  of  the  Amer- 
ican institute  of  mining  engineers,  two  to  the  trans- 
actions of  the  British  association  for  the  advancement 
of  science,  three  reiDorts  and  one  paper  to  the  trans 
actions  of  the  American  association  for  the  advance- 
:ment  of  science,  besides  many  articles  written  for 
scientiiic  journals,  etc.  He  married  Isabella  Nevins 
Whelen  in  1871,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons  and  one 
daughter  now  living. 

KNAPP,  Martin  Aug^ustine,  lawyer,  was 
bom  in  Spafford,  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  6, 
1843.  His  early  years  were  passed  on  his  father's 
farm,  and  his  education  begun  in 
the  district  school.  He  prepared 
for  college  at  Cortland  academy, 
Homer,N.  Y.,  and  Cazenovia  .sem- 
inary, and  was  graduated  from 
Wesleyan  university  with  the 
highest  honors  in  the  class  of 
1868.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
New  York  bar  in  1869,  and  soon 
after  took  up  his  residence  in 
Syracuse.  He  became  specially 
familiar  with  laws  relating  to  cor- 
porations and  has  had  much  to  do 
with  the  organization  and  advi- 
sory management  of  large  cor- 
porate interests.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  has  been  the  senior 
member  of  the  law  firm  of 
,/      ^  ■'  J'    y  Knapp,  Nottingham  &  Andrews, 

^yUa^TtZ^Jr.  Y'Ct.^-a-'f^^  widely  known  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing firms  in  central  New  York. 
In  politics  he  has  always  been  a 
republican,  and  influential  in  the  local  councils  of 
his  party.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Syracuse  board 
of  education  from  1876  to  1879,  and  city  attorney 
from  1877  to  1883.  In  February,  1891,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  interstate  commerce  com 
mission  by  President  Harrison,  and  still  (1893)  holds 
that  position.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Wesleyan  university  in  1893.     He  married,  on 
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Dec.  39,  1869,  Marian  HotchkLss  of  Miildletown, 
Conn.,  daughter  of  the  late  Julius  Hotchkiss,  one  of 
the  prominent  business  men  and  democratic  leaders 
of  that  state. . 

BROWN,  Dyer  Date  Stanley,  capitalist  and 
politician,  was  born  in  Richmond,  Ontario  county, 
N.    Y.,  June  19,   1819,   a  descendant  of  William 
Brown,  who  settled  In  Massachusetts  about  1688. 
His  great-grandfather  was  Capt. 
John  Brown  of  Leicester,  Mass., 
a  soldier  in  the   French  wars, 
and,  for  many  years,  a  member 
of  the  provincial  assembly.  Per- 
ley  Brown,  his  grandfather,  was 
killed  in  the  battle  of  White 
Plains.      Mr.  Brown  spent  his 
boyhood  on  a  fai'm,   attended 
the  country  schools,  going  after- 
ward to  the  Genesee  We.sleyan 
seminary  at  Lima.     In  1839  he 
taught    school    at   West  Rich- 
mond.    Leaving  Genesee  Wes- 
leyan seminary  in  1840  he  taught 
for  several  years  in  Fowlerville, 
Caledonia  and  Mumford.  Study- 
ing law  with  Judge  Willard  H. 
Smith,  of  Caledonia,  and  Benja- 
min F.  Angell  of  Geneseo,  after- 
ward U.  S.  minLstei-  to  Sweden, 
hewasinl846  admitted  to  the  bar.  Hesettledat  Scotts- 
ville,  Monroe  countj',  a  few  miles  from  Rochester.  The 
ne.xt  year  he  was  appointed  canal  collector  at -that 
place.     He  was  a  free-soil  democrat  and  supported 
Van  Buren  in  1848.  During  the  Pierce  administration, 
finding  himself  unable  to  agree  witli  its  pro-slavery 
tendencies,  he  took  the  unusual  course,  for  an  olfice- 
holder,  of  resigning  the  postmastershii^  at  Scottsville, 
which  he  had  held  for  a  short  time.     He  joined  the 
republican  party  on  its  formation,  and  in  1858  was 
elected  county  clerk  of  Monroe  county.     He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Chicago  convention  of  1860,  and  active 
in  the  campaign  for  Lincoln  which  followed.     From 
March,   1863,  until  September,  1864,  when  he  was 
compelled  by  serious  illness,  contracted  in  the  service, 
to  resign,  he  was  paymaster  with  the  rank  of  major 
in  the  Federal  army,  and  stationed  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.     On  Jan.  1, 1865,  he  purchased  the  control 
of  "The  Rochester  Democrat,"  and  in  December, 
1870,  consolidated  with  the  "  Chronicle,"  making  the 
present  "Democrat  and  Chronicle,"  published  by  a 
company  of  which  he  retained  the  presidency  for  two 
years.     The  paper  was  a  power  in  New  York  poli- 
tics.    It  was  among  the  earliest  supporters  of  the 
nomination  of  Gen.  Grant,  and  an  ardentworker  for 
both   Roscoe  Conkling  and  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  in 
their  contests  to  reach  the  United  Slates  senatorship. 
In  1868  Mr.  Brown  was  one  of  the  delegates-at-large 
to  the  National  republican  convention.     President 
Grant  offered  him  the  governorship  of  Montana,  but 
he  declined  it.     He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  lib- 
eral republican  movement  of  1872,  and  a  delegate  to 
the  Cincinnati  convention.     Though    favoring   the 
nomination  of  David  Davis,  he  supported  Horace 
Greeley  when  he  was  nominated.     He  was  a  person- 
al friend  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  supported  him  for 
governor  and  president,  but  after  1876  acted  mainly 
with  the  republican  party.     j\Ir.  Brown  was  one  of 
the  original  promoters  of  the  Rochester  and  state 
line  railway,  now  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  and  Pitts- 
burg, and  for  many  years  was  one  of  its  board  of 
directors  and  part  of  the  time  vice-president.  In  1883, 
by  appointment  ol'  President  Arthur,  he  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  examine  part  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  railroad.     He  was  once  president    of   the 
Western  New  York  agricultural  society,  and  from 
its  foundation  until  his  death,  a  vestryman  of  Grace 
church,  Scottsville.     Gov.  Robinson  appointed  him 
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a  manager  of  tlie  AVestern  house  of  refuge,  after- 
ward the  State  industrial  school,  and  he  retained  tlie 
place  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Scottsville 
Jan.  11,  1887.     On  June  36,  1854,  he  married  Mary 

A.  Ensign,  who  with  four  children,  Selden  S.,  Lillian 

B.  (Hall),  Le  Grand  and  Roscoe  C.  E.  Brown,  sur- 
vived him. 

PERRY,  Oliver  Hazard,  naval  officer,  was  born 
at  South  Kingston,  R.  I.,  Aug.  31,  178o.  He  was 
descended  in  direct  line  from  the  Scotch  hero,  William 
Wallace,  his  ancestor  in  the  si.xth  degree  being  Ed- 
mund or  Edward  Perry,  born  in 
Devonshire,  Eng.,  in  1630,  who 
settled  at  Sandwich,  Jlass.,  in 
1653.  Christopher  Raymond 
Perry,  U.  S.  naval  officer,  was 
his  iifth  descendant,  and  the  fa- 
ther of  Oliver  H.  His  wife  was 
Sarah  Alexander,  born  in  Ireland, 
in  1768,  who  accompanied  a 
friend,  Mrs.  C^albraith,  on  a  visit 
to  her  uncle,  Di'.  Rush,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  married,  Oc- 
tober, 1784,  to  C.  R.  Pei-ry.  These 
two  were  the  parents  of  five  sons: 
Oliver  Hazard,  Raymond  H.  J., 
Matthew  C'ulbraitli,  James  Alex- 
ander, and  Nathaniel  Hazard 
Pefry,  who  all  became  officers 
in  the  U.  S.  navy.  The  father, 
C.  R.  Perry,  was  born  in  1761, 
took  part  in  the  American  revo- 
lution on  the  ]iafriot  side,  in  both 
its  military  and  naval  service,  continuing  in  the  latter 
until  1801,wlien  he  was  appointed  U.  S"  collector  of 
revenue  for  the  first  district  of  Rhode  Island.  Oliver 
H.  Perry  was  slender  and  feeble  in  his  youth,  but  as 
be  ripened  to  manhood,  grew  stronger.  His  training 
at  his  mother's  hands  was  of  the  best.  "Early,"  it 
is  said,  "she  titled  him  to  command  others,  by  teach- 
ing him  early  to  obey."  He  was  principally  educa- 
ted at  Newport,  R.  I.  His  favorite  books  were  the 
Bible,  Plutarch's  Lives,  Shakespeare  and  Addison. 
He  received  his  commission  as  U.  S.  midshipman  in 
1799,  and  was  entered  on  board  the  General  Greene, 
,  whose  construction  had  been  superintended  by  his. 
father,  and  under  who.se  command  she  was  placed 
when  finished.  When  the  navy  was  reduced  in  1801, 
he  was  assigned  to  the  frigate  Adams,  and  the  vessel 
was  sent  witli  two  others,  to  the  Mediterranean  to 
clear  that  sea  of  pirates.  He  returned  in  1803,  hav- 
ing made  great  advance  in  seamanship  and  tactics, 
and  was  made  acting  lieutenant.  He  was  in  the 
Mediterranean  also  the  following  year,  being  made 
lieutenant,  and  put  in  charge  of  the  Nautilus. 
When  peace  was  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  the  kingdoni  of  Tripoli  (North  Africa),  he 
came  back  to  his  own  country,  having  borne  his  part 
bravely  in  the  severe  contests  which  had  marked  the 
Tripolitan  war.  When  the  embargo  was  laid  by  con- 
gress, Dec.  33,  1807,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a 
flotilla  of  .seventeen  gunboats,  on  the  Newport  (R.I.) 
station,  and  continued  in  that  .service  imtil  1810.  Then 
he  joined  the  Revenge  at  New  London,  Conn.,  which 
vessel  was  lost  under  his  command  in  January,  1811, 
having  struck  upon  a  reef  off  Watch  Hill,  R.  I.  A 
court  of  inquiry,  appointed  at  his  request,  exonerated 
him  from  all  blame  in  this  matter.  When  war  broke 
out  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  (June, 
1813),  he  again  took  charge  of  gunboats  off  Newport, 
for  several  months.  Then  he  sought  and  obtained 
permission  to  join  forces  on  the  Lakes,  and  accord- 
ingly repaired  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  met  Com.  Chauncey,  tlien  in  command.  At 
this  time  the  English  had  undisputed  command 
of  Lake  Erie,  following  the  lamentable  surrender  of 
Gen.  Hall,  at  Detroit,  .Mich.     During  the  winter  of 


1812-13,  great  exertions  were  made  at  Sackett's  Har- 
bor to  fit  out  a  naval  force  that  should  control  Lake 
Ontario  during  the  coming  season.  In  March,  1813, 
Perry  was  appointed  master  commandant  to  superin- 
tend the  building  and  outfit  of  a  naval  force  on  Lake 
Erie.  Reaching  the  port  of.  Erie,  Pa.,  from  Sack- 
ett's Harbor,  near  the  close  of  that  month,  he  was 
informed  that  an  attack  upon  Fort  George  by  the 
United  States  forces  was  in  contemplation,  and  at 
once  volunteered  his  services,  which  were  accepted. 
On  the  37th  the  attack  was  made,  and  Perry  was  of 
the  utmost  service  in  connection  with  it.  He  re- 
turned to  Erie  in  June,  1813,  with  five  vessels,  pass- 
ing the  English  cruisers,  who  were  waiting  to  inter- 
cept him,  at  night.  By  the  4th  of  August,  Perry 
had  eight  vessels  built  and  ready  for  service,  with 
fifty-four  guns.  Only  the  Lawrence  and  the  Niagara, 
of  500  tons  burden  each,  could  be  considered  men-of- 
war;  the  others  were  of  slight  construction,  and  part- 
ly gunl)oats.  He  succeeded  by  special  ingenuity, 
and  much  exertion,  in  getting  them  over  the  bai'  at 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  where  the  depth  of  water 
was  but  ,six  feet.  He  had  only  about  one-half  enough 
sailors  to  man  tliis  fleet,  but  made  up  his  complement 
of  not  far  from  500  men,  from  the  Pennsylvania  mil- 
itia. After  the  months  of  steady  drilling  which  pre- 
ceded this,  he  had  succeeded  in  making  them  all 
good  artillerists.  In  a  few  days  after  the  passage  of 
the  harbor  bar,  he  presented  himself,  with  his  ves- 
sels, before  the  port  of  Maiden,  in  Canada,  reconnoi- 
tered  the  English  fleet  in  waiting  there,  and  offered 
them  battle,  which  they  did  not  accept.  Sailing, 
then,  to  Put  In  Bay,  thirty-four  miles  distant,  he  re- 
mained at  anchor  until  Sept.  10,  1813.  At  sunrise  on 
that  day  the  English  fleet  was  discovered  bearing 
down  upon  him.  It  was  made  up  of  six  vessels,  with 
sixty-three  guns,  thirty-flve  of  them  long,  under  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Robert  Heriot  Barclay,  one  of  Lord 
Nelson's  British  veterans.  Perry  had  nine  vessels 
with  fifty-four  guns.  He  at  once  got  under  way;  the 
wind  was  light,  but  of  such  direction  as  to  give  his 
enemy  the  advantage  in  opening  the  action;  the  day 
was  fair,  and  although  rain  fell  in  the  morning,  the 
sky  soon  became  cloudless.  The  American  line 
was  formed  at  11  A.  >t.,  and  at  the  signal  for  going 
into  action,  Perry  caused  an  elegant  flag,  which  had 


been  privately  prepared,  to  be  hoisted  at  the  mast- 
liead  of  his  own  vessel,  the  Lawrence,  on  which 
were  painted  in  letters  visible  to  all  the  fleet,  the  dy- 
ing words  of  Lawrence,  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship.  " 
At  11.45  A.  M.,  the  Detroit,  foremost  and  largest  of 
the  British  vessels,  opened  fire  with  her  long  guns, 
upon  the  Lawrence,  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  and  her 
fire  began  to  be  answered  from  the  Lawrence  at  11. 
5.5  A.  M.  The  traces  and  bow-lines  of  the  American 
ship  were  soon  shot  away,  and  she  became  unman- 
ageable. But  she  sustained  the  concentrated  fire  of 
her  foes  (the  Detroit  being  aided  by  the  rest  of  the 
English  fleet)  for  two  hours,  in  this  condition,  until 
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every  gun  she  had  was  rendered  useless,  and  only  a 
little  fraction  of  her  crew  remained  on  deck.  The 
fighting  was  severe,  the  carnage  absolutely  terrible. 
Eecords  are  full  to  repletion  of  the  resolute  bravery 
and  undaunted  fortitude  of  Perry's  oflBcers  and  sea- 
men. When  his  ship  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
contest  until  after  3  p.  m.,  and  there  were  only  eigh- 
teen persons  besides  himself  and  his  little  brother 
left  on  the  Lawrence,  who  wei-e  not  killed  or  disabled 
by  wounds.  Perry,  who  had  watched  his  colleague 
vessel,  the  Niagara,  remaining  at  a  distance  and 
taking  little  part  in  the  engagement,  determined  to 
leave  the  Lawrence,  and  go  on  board  the  other  ves- 
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sel.  This  astonishing  feat  he  at  once  performed, 
leaving  the  Lawrence  in  a  small  boat  at  2.30  p.  m. 
The  enemy  quickly  discovered  his  intentions,  and  a 
deluge  of  shot  of  one  kind  and  another  was  poured 
upon  him,  but  ineffectively.  Proudly  standing  up 
and  waving  his  hat  in  the  air  until  he  was  absolutely 
drawn  down  into  the  boat  by  some  of  his  men,  he 
passed  through  all,  unharmed,  and  at  3.45  p.  m., 
went  up  the  gangway  of  the  Niagara,  which  had 
been  headed  away  from  the  scene  of  action.  Perry 
took  command,  had  the  vessel's  course  changed,  and 
gave  orders  for  close  action.  The  Lawrence  had 
hauled  down  her  flag,  and  surrendered  to  the  British, 
but  British  joy  at  this  was  short-lived.  As  the  Ni- 
agara came  into  action  with  them,  the  English  Detroit 
and  Queen  Caroline  fouled,  and  could  do  compara- 
tively little  against  their  new  and  fresh  opponent, 
and  the  smaller  United  States  vessels  now  delivered 
upon  both  a  most  destructive  fire.  In  about  seven 
minutes  from  the  time  the  fight  was  thus  reopened, 
and  within  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  Perry  ha(l 
reached  the  Niagara,  the  first  of  the  English  vessels 
struck  its  colors.  Very  shortly  after  3.00  p.  m/  all 
resistance  on  the  part  of  that  squadron  had  ceased, 
and  Perry,  with  his  fleet,  was  master  of  Lake  Erie. 
The  slaughter  on  the  Detroit  and  the  Queen  Caro- 
line had  been  almost  as  great  as  that  upon  the  Law- 
rence, total  losses  on  either  side,  all  given,  as  follows: 
on  that  of  the  United  States,  twenty-seven  killed, 
ninety-six  wounded,  out  of  a  force  of  about  400  offi- 
cers and  men;  on  the  English  side,  forty- one  killed, 
and  ninety-four  wounded.  But  the  actual  losses  of 
the  English,  who  probably  went  into  action  with  100 
more  men  than  Perry  did,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
larger,  because  some  of  the  commanders,  and  those 
second  in  command  were  either  killed  or  disabled, 
and  could  make  no  returns.  So,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  did  England  lose  an  entire  naval  squadron  at 
once,  by  surrender.  Probably  few  naval  victories 
have  been  more  notable  than  this  one,  gained,  as  it 
was,  by  the  genius  and  execution  of  a  young  man  of 
but  twenty-seven  years.  The  letter  which  he  sent  from 
the  deck  of  his  triumphant  ship,  about  four  o'clock, 
to  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison,  commanding  the  United 
States  land  forces,  has  become  immortal.  Dating 
Sept.  10th,  he  wrote  :  "We  have  met  the  enemy, 
and  they  are  ours.  Two  ships,  two  brigs,  one  schoon- 
er, and  one  sloop.  Yours,  with  very  great  respect  and 
IV.— 19. 


esteem,  O.  H.  Perry."  Similar  to  this  in  its  curt 
comprehensiveness  was  the  letter  which  he  des- 
patched by  the  same  express  to  the  U.  S.  secretary 
of  the  navy.  At  once  he  took  important  part  in 
military  operations  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  in  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Thames.  He  was  greatly  honored  for 
what  he  had  accomplished,  the  tJ.  S.  congress  voting 
him  thanks,  a  medal  and  the  rank  of  captain.  The 
rest  of  his  life  may  be  briefly  despatched.  He  acted 
in  the  defence  of  Baltimore,  Md. ,  commanded  the 
frigate  Java  in  the  Mediterranean  squadron  in  181.5, 
but  died  of  yellow  fever,  after  a  brief  illness,  Aug. 
33,  1819,  at  Port  Spain,  Trinidad,  in  the  West  India 
Islands,  while  commanding  the  John  Adams.  His 
remains  were  transferred  thence  in  a  man-of-war 
and  buried  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Dec.  4,  1826.  A 
granite  obelisk  was  erected  to  his  memory  by  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island,,and  there  are  statues  in  bronze 
and  marble  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  Cleveland,  O. , 
respectively.  His  life  was  written  by  J.  M.  Niles 
(Hartford,  Conn.,  1820);  by  A.  S.  Mackenzie  (New 
York,  1843);  and  by  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  in  "Lives 
of  Distinguished  American  Naval  Oificers "  (Phila- 
delphia, 1846). 

CHAMPNEY,  Benjamin,  painter,  was  born 
in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  Nov.  20,  1817.  His  father 
was  Benjamin  Champney,  a  lawyer,  and  his  grand- 
father, Ebenezer  Champney,  was  also  a  lawyer  and 
judge  of  probate  under  the  crown,  before  the  revo- 
lution. He  was  also  a  descendant  of  the  Mather  fam- 
ily, noted  in  New  England.  His  mother,  Rebecca 
Brooks,  was  connected  with  Gov.  Brooks  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Champney  showed  great  love  of  art 
in  early  life,  but  lived  in  the  country  where  no  pic- 
tures were  found.  His  education  was  obtained  at  the 
district  school  and  a  few  terms  at  the  New  Ipswich 
(afterward  Appleton)  academy..  At  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen he  entered  the  lithographic  establishment  of  Pen- 
dleton, in  Boston,  and  remained  there  four  years, 
doing  all  kinds  of  commercial  drawing.  After  a 
few  experiments  in  using  colors,  in  1841  he  went  to 
Paris  by  the  advice  of  Washington  AUston,  whose 
paintings  he  had  for  a  long  time  greatly  admired,  to 
study  art.  He  followed  the  life  classes  and  studied 
the  great  masters  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre. 
He  exhibited  in  the  salon  of  1843 
and  1844,  and  visited  Switzerland 
and  Italy  with  J.  F.  Kensett,  a  fel- 
low-student. In  Rome  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  many  American 
artists  noted  later  at  home,  such  as 
Rossiter,  George  Baker,  Thomas 
Hicks,  H.  K.  Brown,  William 
Hunt,  Louis  Lang,  and  others,  re- 
turned to  Paris  and  sailed  for  Bos- 
ton in  1846.  In  the  spring  of  1847 
he  went  again  to  Paris  and  to  the 
Rhine,  studied  the  scenery  of  both 
banks  from  Cologne  to  Mayence 
during  the  entire  summer,  in  com- 
pany with  W.  A.  Gay ;  returned 
to  Paris  and  painted  a  panoramic 
picture  of  the  Rhine ;  returned 
with  it  to  Boston  at  the  end  of 
1848.  The  moving  panorama  was 
exhibited  in  Boston  and  other  cities,  and  was  burned 
in  the  Crystal  Palace,  New  York,  in  1853.  He 
went  to  the  White  Mountains  in  1850  with  Mr.  Ken- 
sett,  and  found  North  Conway  a  most  attractive 
place  for  sketching.  The  next  year  he  repeated  the 
visit,  and  in  1853,  being  married,  he  bought  a  house, 
fitted  up  a  studio,  and  made  a  summer  home  there. 
He  painted  the  scenery  of  the  White  Mountains  up 
to  1865,  when  he  again  went  to  Europe,  sketched  in 
Switzerland  and  northern  Italy,  and  in  1866  spent 
the  summer  in  Brittany,  at  Pont- Aven,  where  he  met 
and  sketched  in  company  with  Robert  Wylie,  How- 
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ard  Roberts  and  Earle  Shinn,  afterward  art  critic  of 
the  "Nation,"  and  returned  home  at  the  end  of  1866. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Boston  art  club, 
and  one  of  its  early  presidents.  He  lias  filled  his 
North  Conway  studio  with  studies  and  pictures,  not 
only  of  landscapes,  but  of  flowers  and  fruits.  His 
old-fashioned  garden  is  filled  with  brillant  flowers, 
which  serve  as  models.  The  studio  has  become  a 
noted  resort,  and  is  visited  by  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  His  pictures  are  scattered  in  every 
state  of  the  Union.     His  winter  studio  is  in  Boston. 

WOOD,  Isaac,  capitalist,  was  born  in  England, 
Apr.  1.5, 1815.  His  father,  an  Englishman  of  means, 
came  to  America  in  1819,  and,  buying  a  large  tract  of 
land  in  Bradford  and  Luzerne  counties,  settled  near 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  and  founded  the  town  of  Wood- 
ville.  The  land  proved  later  to  be  valuable  coal 
property.  Mr.  Wood  had  a  natural  aptitude  for 
business,  and  leaving  his  father's  home  early  in  life, 
entered  upon  an  active  business  career,  in  which  he 
achieved  great  success,  and  became  one  of  Wilkes- 
barre's  wealthiest  citizens.  He  was  prominent  in 
many  business  enterprises  and  held  many  offices  of 
trust  and  honor.  He  was  one  of  the  projectors  of 
the  Wilkesbarre  water  works,  and  one  of  the  largest 
stockholders.  From  1856  to  1860  he  was  president 
of  the  Dundee  coal  company, 
which  sunk  the  deepest  shaft 
that  had  ever  been  sunk  in  the 
United  States  up  to  that  time- 
some  810  feet  deep.  He  was 
also  treasurer  and  a  director  of 
the  Nanticoke  railroad  com- 
pany. For  twenty  years,  or 
more,  he  was  a  director  of  the 
Wyoming  national  bank  of 
Wilkesbarre,  also  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  town 
council.  About  the  age  of  fifty 
he  retired  from  active  business 
and  removed  to  Trenton,  N.  J. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church,and  held 
the  officeof  trusteeinthat  church 
^2r-77-T^  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Being  pos- 
"^^^^^^^  sessed  of  large  means,  he  was  al- 
ways one  of  the  most  libei'al  con- 
tributors to  the  church's  benevolent  work.  His  wife 
was  Emily  Wells  of  East  Windsor,  Conn. ,  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Maj.-Gen.  John  Mason,  the  famous  com- 
mander in  the  war  against  the  Pequots,  and  the  first 
deputy  governor  of  Connecticut,  as  well  as  the  first 
major-general  of  the  colonies.  Mrs.  Wood  was  also 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Joseph  Trumbull,  from  whom 
were  descended  Gov.  Jonathan  Trumbull  of  Con- 
necticut, John  Trumbull,  the  poet  and  artist  of  the 
revolution,  and  many  others  of  that  illustrious  name. 
Mr.  Wood  died  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  37,  1889. 

PERKINS,  Charles  G. ,  inventor  and  manufac- 
turer, was  born  in  Weare,  N.  H.,  March  33,  1849,  a 
descendant  of  two  old  families  which  had  long  been 
identified  with  the  growth  and  history  of  his  native 
town.  The  first  wagon  built  in  Weare  was  construct- 
ed by  Benjamin  Perkins,  his  paternal  grandfather, 
and  is  still  in  existence.  He  was  a  farmer  and  lived 
a  life  of  sturdy  simplicity.  Cliaries  G.  also  began 
his  career  as  a  farmer,  by  hiring  himself,  at  the  age 
of  twelve  years,  to  a  neighbor  who  employed  him  in 
driving  cattle  from  Weare  to  Manchester.  The  dis- 
tance is  about  eighteen  miles,  and  young  Perkins  not 
infrequently  made  the  complete  circuit  (36  miles)  on 
foot  in  a  single  day.  Sometimes  his  duties  carried 
him  even  further.  At  the  age  of  about  fifteen,  he 
became  ap.prenticed  to  a  harness-maker  for  a  brief 
period,  bat  the  real  beginning  of  his  career  as  an  in- 
ventor was  when  he  went  to  Lowell,  Mass.,  three 


years  afterward,  to  learn  the  machinist's  trade.     He 
remained  there  for  five  or  six  years,  finally  leaving  to 
accept  a  position  with  the  Putnam  machine  company 
in  Fitchburg.  For  several  years  after  leaving  the  last- 
named  place,  he  was  employed  in  different  cartridge 
factories;  first  in  Lowell,  then  in  New  Haven,  Conn., 
and  still  later  in  Uion,  N.  Y.     Then  a  year  or  two 
was  spent  in  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  on  carpet  and  loom 
machinery,and  on  tools  and  dies  in  Middletown,Conn., 
after  which  young  Perkins  worked  for  three  years 
for  the  Union  metallic  cartridge  company  in  Bridge- 
port, Conn.     All  this  experience,  coming  to  a  boy 
who  had  natural  mechanical  aptitude,  resulted  in  a 
complete  mechanical  education,  a  wide  knowledge 
of  tools,  and  how  to  use  them,  and  it  was  an  excel- 
lent preparation  for  the  second  stage  of  his  career, 
which  began  with  his  employment  by  the  United 
States  electric  lighting   company  in  Bridgeport  in 
1879.     Since  that  time  he  has  never  ceased  to  be  con- 
nected  with  some  electrical   enterprise    or   other, 
though  his  name  is  generally  associated  with  the  in- 
dustry of  incandescent  lighting.     This  industry  was 
undeveloped  at  the  time  Mr.   Perkins  entered  upon 
his  electrical  pursuits,  but  Mr.  Edison  soon  popular- 
ized the  notion,  and  gave  one  or  two  private  exhibi- 
tions at  his  laboratory.     As  yet,  however,  no  actual 
working  plant  had  been  put  up  for  the  public  service, 
and  this  was  the  task  to  which 
the  United  States  electric  light- 
ing company  addressed  itself 
after  its  removal  to  New  York 
in  1880.     The  first  order  was 
obtained  from  a  safe  deposit 
company,   at  130  Broadway, 
which    desired    to    have   its 
vaults  lighted  by  incandescent 
lamps.      The    United    States 
company    entered    upon    the 
work  of  fulfilling  its  contract, 
and  finally  distributed  a  large 
number  of  circulars,  announc- 
ing a  public  exhibition  of  the 
plant  for  a  certain  date.     As 
the  time  drew  near,  it  became 
doubtful  whether  the  exhilji- 
tion  could  be  made.     At  this 
juncture    Perkins  stepped  to 
the  front,  assumed  charge  of 
the  arrangements  and  has  won  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing given  the  first  public  exhibition  of  a  practical  sys- 
tem of  incandescent  lighting  ever  made.    As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he,  by  his  encouragement  and  skill,  did  much 
to  insure  the  success  of  this  system  of  lighting.    It 
was  about  this  time  that  he  invented   the  so-called 
"  ratchet  switch  "  of  which  millions  have  been  made 
and  sold  in  the  United  States  alone.    Soon  after  leav- 
ing the  United   States  electric  lighting  company  in 
1881,  Mr.  Perkins  became  connected  with  the  Faure 
electric  storage  company,  which  was  afterward  de- 
veloped into  the  Imperial  electric  light  company, 
organized  to  exploit  Mr.  Perkins's  inventions  in  dyna- 
mos, arc  lamps,  meters,  switches,  cut-outs,  incandes- 
cent lamps  in  all  their  details,  sti-eet  lighting  systems, 
regulators  and  storage  batteries.   In  1885  the  Mather 
electric  company  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  acquired  con- 
trol of  these  inventions  and  Mr.  Perkins  went  to 
Hartford,  where  he  has  since  remained.     Mr.  Per- 
kins's reputation  as  an  inventor  who  put  his  ideas  into 
the  best  practical  shape  had  meanwhile  become  a 
national    one,  and   when  the  Perkins  electric  lamp 
company  was  organized  in  1889,  and  the  Perkins 
electric  switch  company  in  1891,  his  name  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  work  which  they  put  on  the  market 
were  enough  to  give  them  immediate  and  permanent 
vogue.     Mr.  Perkins's  achievements  take  high  rank 
both  in  the  line  of  invention  and  of  commercial  suc- 
cess. 
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RODMAN,  Isaac  Peace,  soldier,  was  born  at 
bouth  Kingston,  Washington  CO.,  R.  I.,  Aug.  38, 1822, 
eldest  son  of  Samuel  Rodman.  He  received  a  com- 
mon school  education,  was  trained  to  business,  and 
became  a  manufacturer  of  wooden  goods  in  partner- 
ship with  his  father,  and  was  for  a  time  colonel  of 
militia.  In  1861  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  state  senate 
raised  a  company,  and  as  captain  of  the  2d  Rhode 
Island  infantry  took  part  at  Bull  Run.  For  gallantry 
in  that  action  he  was  advanced  to  a  lieutenant-col- 
onelcy and  assigned  to  the  4th  Rhode 
Island  regiment,  Oct.  5,  1861,  and 
soon  after  to  the  colonelcy.  As  col- 
onel of  the  4th  he  was  engaged  iu 
the  capture  of  Roanoke  island,  Feb.  8, 
1862.  At  the  battle  of  Newbern, 
March  14th,  he  captured  a  battery  of 
five  guns  by  assault;  for  this  service 
and  others  at  Beaufort  and  Fort 
Macon  he  was  made  brigadier-gen- 
eral, his  commission  dating  from 
April  38th.  He  had  command  of  a 
division  at  South  mountain  and  at 
Antietam.  In  the  latter  battle  he 
was  among  the  foremost  in  the 
attack,  and  received  a  mortal  wound 
while  heading  the  charge  by  which 
the  stone  bridge  was  carried.  He  was  married  to 
Sally,  daughter  of  Gov.  L.  H.  Arnold,  and  had  two 
sons  and  two  daughters.  He  died  near  Hagerstown, 
Md.,  Sept.  29,  1863. 

BBENTON,  Samuel,  congressman,  was  bom 
in  Gallatin  co.,  Ky.,  Nov.  33,  1810.  After  receiv- 
ing an  English  education  he  entered,  in  1830,  the 
Illinois  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  and  served  as  a  preacher  for  four  years.  A 
change  of  occupation  becoming  necessary  on  account 
of  his  health,  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  was  regarded  as  a  talented  and  able 
lawyer,  but  upon  recovering  his  health  he  returned  to 
the  ministry  and  preached  until  1848,  when,  stricken 
by  paralysis,  he  resigned.  He  was  appointed  regis- 
ter of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  land  office,  and  in  1851 
was  a  member  of  congress  from  Indiana,  and  again 
in  1855  and  1857.  In  1853-54  he  was  president  of 
the  Fort  Wayne  College,  and  filled  the  office  ac- 
ceptably until  his  election  to  congress.  While  serv- 
ing his  third  term  he  was  taken  sick  in  Washington, 
and  was  with  difficulty  taken  to  his  home  in  Fort 
Wayne,  where  he  died  March  39,  1857. 

BLOW,  Henry  Taylor,  statesman,  was  born  in 
Southampton  county,  Va.,  July  15,  1817,  son  of 
Peter  and  Elizabeth  (Taylor)  Blow.  Removing  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  1830,  he  received  his  education  there, 
graduating  with  distinction  at  the  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity in  1835.  He  then  studied  law,  but  abandoned 
it  in  1836  to  engage  in  the  sale  of  drugs,  paints,  oils, 
etc.,  under  the  firm  name  of  Charless  &  Blow.  He 
gradually  became  a  manufacturer  of  the  materials 
handled  by  his  firm,  and  in  1844  dissolved  the  mer- 
cantile partnership,  but  extended  the  manufacturing 
interests,  forming  the  Collier  White  Lead  and  Oil 
Co.  Of  this  corporation,  which  was  one  of  the 
largest  in  St.  Louis,  he  served  as  president  for 
many  years.  In  the  matter  of  castor  and  linseed 
oils  he  was  a  pioneer,  promoting  the  culture  of  flax 
among  the  farmers  throughout  the  state.  At  the 
close  of  the  civil  war  he  founded  the  Granby  Min- 
ing and  Smelting  Co. ,  of  which  he  was  president 
until  his  death,  and  for  a  number  of  years  the  gen- 
eral manager.  He  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
anti-slavery  movements,  participating  in  the  councils 
of  Union  advocates  and  assisting  in  raising  and 
equipping  troops.  In  1854  he  was  elected  to  the 
state  senate,  and  served  for  four  years,  discharging 
with  ability  the  duties  of  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  banks.     In  1860  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago 


convention  which  nominated  Lincoln  for  the  presi- 
dency, and  in  1861  was  appointed  by  the  latter 
U.  S.  minister  to  Venezuela,  but  returned  to  assist 
his  country  in  her  civil  struggle.  In  1863  he  was 
elected  a  representative  from  Missouri  to  the  38th 
congress,  serving  on  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means.  Ho  was  a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  con- 
vention of  1864,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  39th  con- 
gress, iu  which  he  served  on  the  committees  on  ap- 
propriation, bankrupt  law,  and  reconstruction.  In 
the  face  of  a  general  desire  to  continue  him  in  the 
position,  a  renomination  was  declined.  He  was  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Brazil  in  1869,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  for  two  years,  exerting  himself  with 
considerable  success  toward  the  stimulation  of  com- 
mercial relations.  In  1872  he  acted  as  chairman  of 
the  Republican  state  central  committee,  and  in  1874 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  office  he  resigned  in 
1875,  having  done  much  to  restore  order  and  public 
confidence.  He  founded  the  Blow  Public  School  of 
St.  Louis  and  an  Association  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Art.  An  earnest  advocate  of  improvement 
in  river  navigation  and  railroad  construction,  he 
served  some  time  as  president  of  the  Iron  Mountain 
Railroad  Co.  He  never  sought  office,  and  when  he 
accepted  a  trust  the  sense  of  responsilsility  incurred 
was  greater  than  the  sense  of  honor  received ;  for  to 
him  politics  was  a  field  of  public  usefulness  and 
not  of  private  gain.  In  his  business  enterprises  he 
was  remarkably  able,  amassing  more  than  a  million 
dollars.  For  many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  and  his  religion  was  of  a  prac- 
tical character.  In  1840  he  was  married  to  Minerva, 
daughter  of  Col.  Thornton  and  Susan  Grimsley. 
They  had  four  sons  and  eight  daughters.  His 
daughter,  Susan  E.  Blow,  is  a  pioneer  promoter  of 
the  kindergarten  system  in  the  United  States.  When 
William  T.  Harris,  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis 
public  schools,  suggested  that  experiments  be  made 
by  primary  teachers,  with  a  view  of  introducing  the 
system  in  the  public  schools,  she  proffered  her 
services  gratuitously,  and  in  the  fall  of  1873  a  kin- 
dergarten of  about  sixty  children  was  placed  under 
her  control  and  supervision.  Possessing  great  prac- 
tical sagacity,  profound  and  clear  insight,  and  un- 
tiring energy  in  organizing  schools  and  instructing 
teachers,  she  probably  did  more  than  any  other  to 
make  it  successful.  She  is  the  author  of  "Symbolic 
Education"  (1894);  "The  Mottoes  and  Commen- 
taries of  F.  Froebel's  Mother  Play  "  (with  Henrietta 
R.  Eliot)  (1895);  "Poems  and  Pictures"  (1895); 
"The  Songs  and  Music  of  F.  Froebel's  Mother 
Play"  (1895);  "  Letters  to  a  Mother"  (1899).  Con- 
gressman Blow  died  at  Saratoga,  N.Y.,Sept.  11,1875. 
GAILLABD,  John,  senator,  was  born  in  St. 
Stephen's  district,  S.  C,  Sept.  5,  1765,  of  French 
descent.  In  1804  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate, 
to  take  the  place  of  Pierce  Butler,  resigned,  and  by 
subsequent  re-  election  served  continuously  until  his 
death.  He  was  nine  times  chosen  president  pro  tern. 
of  the  senate,  and  presided  fourteen  years  over  the 
deliberations  of  that  body,  thus  occupying  the  chair 
during  some  part  of  every  congress  from  the  11th 
to  the  18th,  inclusive.  The  deaths  of  Vice-Prests. 
Clinton  and  Gerry  and  the  frequent  absence  of  Vice- 
Pres.  Tompkins  made  this  possible.  He  was  one  of 
the  advocates  of  the  war  of  1813,  and  cast  his  vote 
in  favor  of  that  struggle,  as  well  as  for  the  Missouri 
compromise  in  1830.  Sen.  Thomas  H.  Benton  said 
of  him:  "Urbane  in  his  manners,  amiable  in 
temper,  scrupulously  impartial,  uniting  absolute 
firmness  of  purpose  with  the  greatest  gentleness  of 
manners,  such  were  the  qualifications  which  com- 
mended him  to  the  presidency  of  the  senate.  There 
was  probably  not  an  instance  of  disorder  or  a  dis- 
agreeable scene  in  the  chamber  during  his  long-con- 
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tinned  presidency.  He  classed  Democratically,  but 
■was  as  much  the  favorite  of  one  side  of  the  house  as 
of  the  other,  and  that  in  the  high  party  times  of  the 
war  with  Great  Britain,  which  sO  much  exasperated 
party  spirit."  He  died  in  "Washington,  D.  C,  Feb. 
26,  1826. 

BTJCKNEB,  Alexander,  senator,  was  born  in 
Indiana.  In  a  published  account  of  Freemasonry  in 
Indiana  the  name  of  Alexander  Buckner  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  eleven  founders  of  Masonry  in  that  state, 
and  as  the  grand  master  of  Indiana  in  1818.  This  is 
probably  the  same  man.  He  emigrated  to  Missouri 
in  1818,  subsequently  was  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  formed  the  constitution  of  that  state, 
and  served  for  several  years  in  the  state  legislature. 
He  was  a  senator  in  congress  from  Missouri  in  1831- 
33,  and  died  in  May,  1833.  His  term  would  have  ex- 
pired in  1837. 

££YS£B,  Peter  Dirck,  surgeon,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  8,  1835.  Dirck  Keyser 
emigrated  from  Amsterdam,  Holland,  in  1688,  to 
Philadelphia,  being  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Ger- 
mantown,  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  was 
graduated  at  Delaware  College  in  1853,  studied 
chemistry  in  the  laboratory  of  Prof.  F.  A.  Genth 
for  three  years,  and  continued  his  studies  in  Europe 
until  1858.  He  served  In  the  civil  war,  and  re- 
signed in  August,  1863,  on  account 
of  sickness.  After  visiting  the 
hospitals  in  Paris  and  London  he 
returned  to  America,  was  appointed 
acting  assistant  surgeon,  U.  S. 
army,  and  detailed  to  the  Cuyler 
Hospital  at  Germantown.  In  1865 
he  was  elected  surgeon  in  charge  of 
the  Philadelphia  Eye  and  Ear  Infir- 
mary, ophthalmic  surgeon  to  the 
medical  department  of  the  German 
Society,  and  one  of  the  surgeons  to 
the  Wills  Eye  Hospital  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  1883  he  was  made 
professor  of  ophthalmology  in  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  College  of 
Philadelphia,  and  opthalmologist 
to  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital ; 
appointed,  in  1889,  member  of  the 
board  of  health  of  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  reappointed  in  1893. 
Besides  belonging  to  the  prominent  medical  socie- 
ties, he  was  a  member  of  the  international  opthalmo- 
logical  congress  in  New  York,  in  1876;  the  ninth 
International  medical  congress  in  Washington,  in 
1887,  and  tenth  congress  in  Berlin,  1890.  He  died 
in  Philadelphia,  March  9,  1896. 

STODBAED,  David  Tappan,  missionary, 
was  born  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  Dec.  3,  1818.  At 
the  age  of  ten  he  had  made  considerable  progress  in 
Latin  and  Greek.  He  entered  Williams  College  in 
1834,  but  at  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year  removed 
to  Yale  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1838, 
with  high  rank  as  a  scholar,  especially  in  the  phys- 
ical sciences.  He  declined  an  invitation  to  go  with 
Com.  Charles  Wilkes  on  the  celebrated  U.  S.  ex- 
ploring expedition  to  the  Southern  seas,  because 
he  considered  himself  consecrated  to  the  work  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  having  united  with  the  church 
after  entering  college.  While  at  Yale  College  he 
had  himself  constructed  two  telescopes,  with  which 
he  afterwards  made  several  astronomical  discoveries. 
Becoming  a  tutor  in  Marshall  College,  Pennsylvania, 
he  studied  Latin  and  was  soon  ofllered  a  professor- 
ship at  Marietta  College,  Ohio,  but  declined  it,  and 
in  1839  entered  the  theological  seminary  (Congrega- 
tional) at  Andover,  Mass.  In  1840  he  was  a  tutor 
at  Yale  College,  where  during  the  succeeding  year 
he  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  a  revival  of  re- 
ligion.    In  1842  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  on 


Deo.  15th  of  the  same  year  was  appointed  to  the 
Neslorian  mission  in  Persia  by  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  at  Boston, 
Mass.  In  January,  1843,  he  was  advanced  to  the 
Christian  ministry  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  During 
the  next  month  he  was  married,  and  in  March,  1843, 
sailed,  with  his  wife,  for  their  field  of  labor.  Visit- 
ing several  missionary  stations  in  Turkey,  when  he 
reached  Oroomiah,  in  Persia,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  the  Syriac  language  with  much  vigor.  In 
five  months  he  was  able  to  instruct  a  class  of  Nes- 
torian  youths,  and  the  male  seminary,  reorgan- 
ized and  committed  to  his  care,  was  opened,  with 
high  promise,  in  1844.  In  1846  Rev.  Dr.  Asahel 
Grant,  his  fellow  missionary  laborer,  having  mean- 
while died,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Nestorian 
patriarch,  with  that  of  the  Jesuits,  having  circum- 
scribed his  labors,  a  revival  of  religion  occurred 
which  was  followed  during  the  next  year  by  the 
ravages  of  cholera.  Proceeding  to  Erzeroom,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  which 
had  become  enfeebled,  Mr.  Stoddard  returned  to 
Oroomiah  as  an  invalid.  Mrs.  Stoddard  died  at 
Trebizond,  in  Turkish  Armenia,  in  1848,  of  cholera, 
and  her  husband  visited  America  with  his  cliildren, 
whom  he  left  in  this  country  on  his  return  to  Persia 
in  1851.  While  in  the  United  States  he  traveled 
through  the  country,  presenting  the  claims  of  the 
missionary  work.  After  his  return  to  Oroomiah  he 
began  to  instruct  his  older  pupils,  in  order  to  pre 
pare  them  for  preaching  the  Gospel  to  their  country- 
men. He  prepared  "A  Grammar  of  the  Modern 
Syriac,"  which  was  published  in  the  "Journal  of 
the  American  Oriental  Society"  (New  Haven,  Conn.), 
in  1855.  He  also  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  heavens 
with  the  telescope,  and  furnished  to  Sir  John 
Herschel,  of  England,  his  observations  of  the  zo- 
diacal light.  An  extended  notice  of  the  meteorology 
of  Oroomiah  from  his  pen  appeared  in  Silliman's 
"Journal  of  American  Science."  His  theological 
lectures,  delivered  in  Syriac,  embraced  a  full  course 
of  doctrinal  theology.  Mr.  Stoddard  was  attacked 
with  typhus  fever  after  a  return  from  a  missionary 
journey  to  Tabriz,  in  Northern  Persia,  in  December, 
1856,  and  died  at  Oroomiah,  Jan.  22,  1857. 

OLIN,  Henry,  jurist,  and  congressman,  was 
born  at  Shaftsbury,  Vt. ,  May  6,  1768,  son  of  Justice 
and  Sarah  (Dwinell)  Olin.  His  father  was  a  brother 
of  Judge  Gideon  Olin.  The  son  passed  his  youth  on 
a  farm  in  Addison  county,  Vt.,  but  in  1788  settled 
at  Leicester,  where  he  won  distinction.  He  was 
elected  to  the  general  assembly  of  Vermont  in  1799, 
and,  excepting  four  years,  continued  to  serve  in 
that  capacity  until  1825.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
state  constitutional  conventions  of  1814,  1832  and 
1838,  and  was  elected  to  the  state  council  in  1830 
and  1881.  He  also  held  judicial  oflBces  for  many 
years,  being  an  associate  judge  of  the  Addison 
county  court  from  1801  to  1806,  and  its  chief  judge 
in  1807,  as  well  as  from  1810  to  1824.  In  the  latter 
year  he  became  a  Democratic  representative  in  con- 
gress, filling  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Charles  Rich,  and  served  through  the  term  ending 
in  1825.  Prom  1837  to  1829  he  was  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  Vermont,  having  received  the  almost  unani- 
mous vote  of  his  town.  He  possessed  native  wit, 
shrewdness  and  vigorous  common  sense,  which 
helped  him  to  success  against  early  disadvantages. 
He  died  at  Salisbury,  Vt.,  in  August,  1837. 

OLIN,  Abraham  Baldwin,  jurist  and  congress- 
man, was  born  at  Shaftsbury,  Bennington  CO.,  Vt.,  in 
1813,  son  of  Judge  Gideon  Olin.  He  was  graduated  at 
Williams  College  (Mass.)  in  1835,  and  commenced 
the  practice  of  law  at  Troy,  N.  Y. ,  in  1838.  For  three 
years  he  held  the  ofBce  of  recorder  of  the  city  of 
Troy.  In  1856  he  was  elected  a  Republican  repre- 
sentative to  the  35th  congress  from  New  York,  serv- 
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ing  as  a  meiriber  of  the  committee  on  expenditures 
on  the  public  buildings,  and  in  1858  he  was  re- 
elected to  the  36th  congress,  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  military  affairs.  In  1860  he  was 
elected  the  third  time  to  congress,  thus  serving  con- 
tinuously from  Dec.  7,  1857,  to  March  3,  1863,  and 
upon  his  retirement  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Lincoln 
a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  degree  of  of  LL.D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Union  College  in  1865.  He  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  July  7,  1879. 

SHUFELDT,  Kobert  Wilson,  naval  officer, 
was  born  at  Red  Hook,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y., 
Feb.  31, 1832.  He  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman 
in  1839,  and  made  his  first  three  years'  cruise  on  the 
frigate  Potomac  of  the  Pacific  squadron.  Prom  1843 
until  1844  he  was  attached  to  the  home  squadron  as 
acting  master,  and  in  1845  studied  at  the  naval  school 
in  Philadelphia.  He  was  promoted  to  be  passed 
midshipman  on  July  3,   1845;  master  on  Feb.   33, 

1853,  and  lieutenant  on  Oct.  36th  of  the  same  year. 
In  1845-46  he  served  on  the  coast  survey;  in  1846- 
48  was  assigned  to  the  sloop  Marion  and  the  frigate 
United  States  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  in  1848-51  was  chief  officer  of  the  U.  S. 
mail  steamers  Atlantic  and  Georgia.     On  June  30, 

1854,  he  resigned  from  the  navy  and  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Collins  line  of  Liverpool  steamers,  being 
chief  officer  for  two  years.  Subsequently  he  super- 
intended the  building  of  and  commanded  the  steam- 
ers Black  Warrior  and  Catawba,  plying  between 
New  York  and  New  Orleans,  and  was  also  at  the 
head  of  the  party  that  surveyed  a  route  for  the  Te- 
huantepec  railroad  and  for  an  interoceanic  canal 
through  the  isthmus.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  he  was  commanding  the  steamer  Quaker  City. 
From  1861  until  1863,  by  appointment  of  Pres.  Lin- 
coln, he  served  as  consul-general  at  Havana,  Cuba, 
and  discharged  the  difficult  duties  devolving  upon 
him  with  ability  and  tact.  In  May,  1863,  he  was 
reinstated  in  the  navy  yard  with  the  rank  of  com- 
mander, and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Conemaugh,  of  the  South  Atlantic  squadron,  with 
which  he  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Morris  island 
and  several  attacks  upon  Fort  Wagner.  In  1864- 
65  he  commanded  the  Proteus,  of  the  East  Gulf 
squadron,  and  in  1865-66  the  flag-ship  Hartford  of  the 
East  India  squadron.  From  1866  until  1868  he  was 
attached  to  the  Asiatic  squadron  as  commander  of  the 
Wachusetts.  In  1868-69  he  commanded  the  naval 
rendezvous  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  promoted  to 
be  captain  on  Dec.  31,  1869;  commodore  on  Sept.  31, 
1876,  and  rear-admiral  on  May  7,  1883.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  the  Tehuantepec  and  Nicaraguan  surveys  of 
1870  and  1871 ;  commanded  the  flag-ship  Wabash, 
European  station,  in  1871-73;  was  stationed  at  the 
New  York  navy  yard  in  1874-75,  and  was  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  naval  equipment  and  recruiting 
from  1875  until  1878.  In  1879,  as  commander 
of  the  Ticonderoga,  he  visited  Africa  and  the 
East  Indies  on  a  special  mission  looking  to  a  re- 
vival of  trade  with  these  countries.  On  this  occasion 
he  was  presented  with  a  sword  by  Said  Barghash, 
the  sultan  of  Zanzibar.  During  this  cruise  he  was 
also  appointed  arbitrator  by  the  British  and  Ameri- 
can governments  to  settle  the  Liberian  boundary 
dispute,  and  was  authorized  to  open  negotiations 
with  the  Corean  government  for  the  protection  of 
American  life  and  property.  He  was  afterward  ap- 
pointed by  Pres.  Arthur  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
tliat  government,  which  was  signed  in  1883,  and  was 
the  first  ever  made  by  Corea  with  a  Western  power. 
In  1881  he  was  naval  attache  at  Peking,  China. 
Com.  Shufeldt  was  president  of  the  naval  advisory 
board  that  designed  the  first  of  the  new  cruisers  in 
1883-84,  and  in  1883-84  was  superintendent  of  the 
naval  observatory.     He  was  placed  on  the  retired 


list  of  the  navy  on  Feb.  31,  1884,  and  afterwards 
spent  some  time  in  Corea  as  the  nation's  guest.  He 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov,  7,  1895. 

KIMBALL,  Increase,  inventor,  was  born  in 
Concord,  N.  H.,  Oct.  36,  1777,  son  of  Stephen  and 
Betty  (Wilson)  Kimball,  and  a  descendant  in  the 
fifth  generation  from  Richard  Kemball,  who  came 
from  England  to  Massachusetts  in  1634.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  tinsmith,  and  followed  that  trade 
in  Hanover,  N.  H.  About  1804  he  invented  and 
patented  a  machine  for  manufacturing  cut  nails. 
He  derived  no  benefit  from  his  invention,  however, 
as  he  would  not  dispose  of  his  patent  rights,  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  nails  was  carried  on  with  im- 
proved machinery  invented  by  others.  This  disap- 
pointment and  religious  controversies  unsettled  his 
mind,  and  he  lived  in  Hanover  in  poverty,  dying 
there  Sept.  15,  1856. 

DB  FOBEST,  John  William,  soldier  and  au- 
thor,  was  born  at  Humphreysville  (now  Seymour), 
Conn.,  March  31,  1826,  son  of  John  H.  De  Forest, 
and  a  descendant  of  Isaac  De 
Forest,  who  settled  in  New  Am- 
sterdam in  1635,  where  he  became 
great  burgher  and  schepen. 
Young  De  Forest's  education  was 
of  an  independent  kind,  and  gained 
mainly  by  travel  in  European 
countries,  where  his  youth  was 
spent.  He  became  a  fluent  speaker 
of  French  and  Italian.  After  two 
years  in  the  Levant  he  passed  an 
additional  four  years  in  Europe. 
Previous  to  the  civil  war,  1861,  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  work. 
He  recruited  a  company  for  the 
13th  Connecticut  volunteers  for  the 
civil  war,  and  went  with  it  as  cap- 
tain, serving  constantly  in  the  field 
until  January,  1865.  He  wrote 
many  graphic  descriptions  of  army 
life  and  battle  scenes  for  northern 
magazines  and  journals,  and  was 
tributor  to  ' '  Harper's  Monthly." 
1868  he  remained  in  the  army  as  adjutant-general  of 
the  veteran  reserve  army  corps,  and  was  afterward 
chief  of  a  district  of  the  Freedman's  bureau.  Since 
then  he  devoted  himself  to  authorship  and  to  travel, 
both  in  America  and  Europe.  Amherst  College 
conferred  the  degree  of  A.M.  upon  him  in 
1859.  He  has  published,  besides  many  essays  and 
stories:  "  The  History  of  the  Indians  of  Connecti- 
cut From  the  Earliest  Known  Period  to  1850 " 
(1853);  "Oriental  Acquaintance"  (1856);  "Witch- 
ing Times"  (1856);  "European  Acquaintance" 
(1858);  "Seaclifl,"a  novel  (1859);  "Miss  Ravenel's 
Conversion"  (1867);  "Overland"  (1871);  "Kate 
Beaumont"  (1873);  "  The  Wetherell  Affair"  (1873); 
"Honest  John  Vane"  (1875);  "Playing  the  Mis- 
chief"  (1876);  "Justine  Lovers"  (1878);  "Irene  the 
Missionary"  (1879);  "The  Oddest  of  Courtships" 
(1881);  "A  Lover's  Revolt"  (1898),  and  "The 
De  Forests  of  Avernes"  (1900). 

CAMPBELL,  James  H.,  was  born  at  Williams- 
port,  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  8,  1830.  He  was 
graduated  at  the  Carlisle  Law  School,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1841.  In  1844  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Whig  convention  at  Baltimore,  and  was  a 
representative  in  congress  from  Pennsylvania  in 
1855-57,  and  again  from  1858  to  1861,  serving  on  the 
committee  on  elections  and  as  a  member  of  the  special 
committee  of  thirty- three  on  the  rebellious  states. 
He  was  reelected  to  the  37th  congress,  and  served 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  Pacific  railroad. 
In  1864  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Lincoln  minister 
resident  to  Sweden,  and  in  1866  was  made  minister 
to  Bogota. 
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IiAXE,  James  Crandall,  soldier  and  engineer, 
was  born  in  New  York  city,  July  23,  1823,  son  of 
Daniel  and  Mary  (Crandall)  Lane  and  grandson 
of  Peter  and  Elizabeth  (Burgess)  Lane,  of  English 
descent.  He  received  a  classical  education,  and 
studied  architecture  and  civil  engineering  in  all  its 
branches.  He  became  assistant  engineer  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad  under  Col. 
K.  B.  Mason  in  1851.  In  1853  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  IT.  S.  coast  survey  in  Washington;  sub- 
sequently commanded  several  important  explo- 
rations in  New  Granada  and  Nicaragua,  and  from 
1856-60  was  engaged  in  private  surv  ys  in  the 
islands  of  the  West  Indies.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  he  was  commissioned  major  of  the  102d 
regiment  of  New  York  volunteers.  He  had  charge 
of  Gen.  McCall's  camp  at  Dranesville,  and  became 
lieutenant-colonel  of  his  regiment,  which  he  com- 
manded at  the  battle  of  Cedar  mountain.  In  a 
fierce  encounter  of  two  hours  his  regiment  lost  one- 
half  of  its  number.  He  also  took  part  in  the  battles 
of  second  Bull  Run  and  Chantilly.  At  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  Sept.  15,  1862,  his  regiment  entered  the 
fight  at  6.30  A.  M.  and  was  not  relieved  until  1.30 
p.  M.  He  was  promoted  to  be  colonel  in  September, 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  battle  of  Chancellors- 
vllle,  May  3d.  After  the  3d  brigade  had  retired 
from  the  terrible  artillery  fire  in 
this  engagement  his  men  threw  up 
intrenchments,  which  protected 
both  the  103d  and  60th  New  York 
regiments.  The  12th  Georgia  regi- 
ment rushed  down  among  them, 
calling  out,  "You  are  our  prison- 
ers!" but  they  themselves  were 
quickly  disarmed,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  battle  marched  off  as  prison- 
ers of  war.  Gen.Lane  commanded  a 
brigade  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
during  which  he  was  wounded. 
He  was  then  sent  West  with  Gens. 
Hooker  and  Slocum,  and  led  an 
advance  on  Lookout  mountain, 
Nov.  24th.  He  drove  the  hidden 
enemy  from  its  position,  and  by 
skillful  manoeuvering  captured 
whole  regiments  of  Confederate 
102d  was  the  first  to  reach  the 
and  was  in  the  division  that  bore 
the  "battle  above  the  clouds." 
They  captured  1,940  prisoners  and  2,800  stands  of 
arms.  During  the  battle  clouds  of  fog  rolled  up  and 
along  the  mountain  top,  at  times  obscuring  the  view 
of  the  regiments  waiting  below.  Only  the  sound  of 
musketry  could  be  heard,  telling  of  the  struggle 
taking  place  above,  until  the  prolonged  cheers  of  the 
Federals,  as  the  enemy  fled  precipitantly,  announced 
the  victory.  Col.  Lane  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Missionary  ridge  on  the  day  following,  and  in  the 
battle  of  Ringgold,  Ga.,  on  the  27th.  He  also  par- 
ticipated in  the  battles  of  Snake  Gap,  May  7,  1864; 
Resaca,  May  15th;  Dallas,  May  35th;  Alatoona 
creek,  June  3d;  Pine  Hill,  June  15th,  and  Kolb's 
Farm.  Owing  to  severe  illness  he  relinquished  his 
command  and  was  mustered  out,  July  13, 1864,  hav- 
ing received  the  brevets  of  brigadier  and  major 
general  of  volunteers.  After  the  war  he  was  engaged 
in  mineralogical  surveys  in  California,  Arizona  and 
Nevada.  In  1870  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  South 
Side  railroad  of  Long  Island,  and  during  1875-76  he 
was  chief  in  command  of  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Society  East  of  the  River  Jordan.  After  some  fur- 
ther explorations  in  Nevada  and  California,  he  be- 
came chief  engineer  of  the  New  York,  Woodhaven 
and  Rockaway  railroad,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  employed  in  appraising  and  surveying 
the  new  parks  in  New  York  beyond  the  Harlem 
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river.  Gen.  Lane  was  married,  Sept.  14,  1845,  to 
Jane  K.,  daughter  of  Joseph  B.  Morse,  of  New 
Jersey,  who  survived  him  with  one  son  and  three 
daughters.   He  died  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  12, 1888. 

MAOB.XJDEB,  John  Bankhead,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Winchester,  Va.,  Aug.  15,  1810.  His 
parents  destined  him  for  the  army,  and  his  early 
education  was  directed  with  a  view  of  entering  the 
U.  S.  military  academy  at  West  Point.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  cadetship  and  admitted  in  1826,  gradu- 
ating in  the  class  of  1830  as  second  lieutenant,  being 
assigned  to  the  artillery.  He  was  stationed  at  vari- 
ous- posts  in  the  West,  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  at 
Fort  McHenry,  Baltimore.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Mexican  war,  he,  as  captain,  commanded  the  light 
battery  of  Pillow's  division,  and  was  brevetted 
major  for  gallantry  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  for  Chapultepec,  where  he  was^  severely 
wounded.  He  was  stationed  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  at  Port  McHenry,  Md.,  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  for  a  time  commanded  Port  Adams,  New- 
port, R.  I.,  where  he  won  especial  favor  with  the 
frequenters  of  that  fashionable  resort,  by  reason  of 
the  brilliant  entertainments  given  at  the  fort  during 
the  gay  seasons.  Upon  the  secession  of  his  native 
state,  in  1861,  he  resigned  his  commission  as  captain 
of  artillery,  and  entered  the  Confederate  army  as 
colonel  of  a  corps  of  infantry 
March  16,  1861.  He  fought 
and  won  the  battle  of  Big 
Bethel,  the  first  engagement  of 
the  war,  and  was,  on  June  17, 
1861,  commissioned  brigadier- 
general,  having,  on  May  21st, 
been  placed  in  command  of 
all  the  forces  on  the  Virginia 
peninsula,  with  headquarters 
at  Yorktown.  Here  for  sev- 
eral weeks  he  opposed  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Federal  army, 
and  on  Oct.  7,  1861,  was  pro- 
moted major-general.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Malvern 
Hill,  and  in  all  of  the  seven 
days'  battles  before  Richmond. 
On  Oct.  10, 1863,  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  trans-Mis- 
sissippi department.  District 
of  Texas.  Here  he  was  particularly  aggressive,  re- 
covering Galveston  from  the  Federal  forces  on  Jan. 
1,  1863,  capturing  the  U.  S.  revenue  cutter  Harriet 
Lane,  and  driving  the  blockading  squadron  out  of 
the  harbor.  He  continued  in  command  of  this  de- 
partment up  to  Aug.  11,  1864,  when  he  was  assigned 
to  the  district  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  where  he 
remained  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  afterward 
accepted  a  commission  as  major-general  in  the  army 
of  Maximilian  in  Mexico,  serving  until  the  execution 
of  the  emperor.  Returning  to  the  United  States  he 
lectured  on  Mexico  in  the  various  southern  cities. 
In  1869  he  retired  to  Houston,  Tex.,  and  died  there 
Feb.  19,  1871. 

BADFOBD,  William,  naval  officer,  was  born 
at  Fincastle,  Botetourt  county,  Va.,  March  1,  1808. 
On  March  1,  1835,  he  was  appointed  a  midshipman 
from  Missouri,  at  the  instance  of  his  stepfather. 
Gen.  William  Clark,  sometime  governor  and  super- 
intendent of  Indian  affairs  of  that  territory.  His 
first  cruise  was  in  the  frigate  Brandywine  on  the 
occasion  of  the  return  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
to  France  on  that  ship.  He  .served  on  different  ves- 
sels in  the  West  Indies,  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Pacific,  being,  on  Feb.  9,  1837,  promoted  a  lieuten- 
ant. At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war  he  was 
serving  as  lieutenant  of  the  sloop  of  war  Warren 
of  the  Pacific  squadron,  and  during  the  first  hostili- 
ties, at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  volunteers,  he 
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cut  out,  in  broad  daylight,  from  the  port  of  Mazat- 
lan,  the  Mexican  vessel  of  war  Malek  Adel,  tow- 
ing her  out  with  his  row  boats  on  the  ebb-tide  after 
securing  her  officers  and  crew  under  the  guns  of  the 
Mexican  fort.  His  prize,  possessing  great  speed',  was 
used  to  advantage  as  a  dispatch  boat  during  this 
war.  Lieut.  Radford  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  commander  in  1855, 
and  placed  in  command  of  the  sloop 
of  warDacotah,  East  India  squadron. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war  (1861)  he  was  recalled  to  the 
United  States.  Although  of  south- 
ern birth  and  lineage,  he  was  firm 
and  unyielding  in  his  allegiance  tb 
the  National  cause.  In  1863  he  was 
given  command  of  the  frigate  Cum- 
berland, which  was  subsequently  de- 
stroyed in  Hampton  Roads  by  the 
ram  Merrimac.  From  May,  1862,  to 
May,  1864,  he  was  executive  officer  at 
the  Brooklyn  navy  yard.  In  July, 
1864,  having  meanwhile  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  commodore,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  iron- 
clad frigate  New  Ironsides.  Adm. 
Porter,  in  his  despatch  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy 
of  Jan.  38,  1865,  writes  as  follows  :  "  Com.  William 
Radford,  in  command  of  that  noble  ship,  the  New 
Ironsides,  and  also  in  command  of  the  division  of 
monitors,  gained  my  warmest  admiration  for  his 
conduct  throughout  the  affair.  He  has  shown  abili- 
ties of  a  very  high  character,  not  only  in  fighting 
and  manoeuvering  his  vessel,  but  in  taking  care  of 
his  division.  Ready  at  all  times  for  battle,  and 
eager  to  go  into  the  fight  alone,  he  performed  ad- 
mii'ably  when  his  guns  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  enemy.  His  vessel  did  more  execution  than  any 
vessel  in  the  fleet  ;  even  when  our  troops  were  on 
the  parapet,  I  had  so  much  confidence  in  the  accu- 
racy of  his  fire  that  he  was  directed  to  fire  through 
the  traverses  in  advance  of  our  troops  and  clean 
them  out.  This  he  did  most  effectually,  and  but 
for  this,  victory  might  not  have  been  ours.  Under 
each  and  every  circumstance.  Com.  Radford  has  ac- 
quired an  enviable  reputation,  and  is  deserving  of 
the  greatest  promotion  that  can  be  given  to  him." 
From  this  until  the  fall  of  Richmond,  he  commanded 
the  James  river  division  of  the  North  Atlantic  squad- 
ron. On  July  35, 1866,  he  was  commissioned  a  rear- 
admiral.  From  the  Washington  yard  he  was  ordered 
to  the  command  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  in 
1868,  which  he  commanded  until  March  1, 1870,  when 
he  was  retired.  He  was  subsequently  for  two  years 
on  special  duty  at  the  department  in  Washington. 
He  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  8,  1890. 

CAXiHOTJN',  Edmund  Rose,  naval  officer,  was 
born  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  May  6,  1831.  He  was 
appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  navy  Apr.  1,  1839, 
and  made  his  first  cruise  on  the  sloop  Marion,  of  the 
Brazilian  squadron.  He  was  promoted  to  be  passed 
midshipman  in  July,  1845,  and,  during  the  Mexican 
war,  participated  in  the  attacks  on  Alvarado  and 
Tabasco.  He  was  commissioned  master  in  January, 
1853,  and  resigned  in  the  following  June,  but  re-en- 
tered the  service  as  acting  lieutenant  in  1861.  As 
commander  of  the  Hunchback,  he  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Roanoke  Island  Feb.  7  and  8,  1863,  the 
capture  of  Newbern  March  14,  1863,  and  the  en- 
gagements on  the  Blackwater  river,  Va.,  in  October, 
1863.  He  was  promoted  to  be  commander  Nov.  17, 
1863,  and  in  1863  commanded  the  Ladona  and  Wee- 
hawken  of  the  South  Atlantic  squadron,  participat- 
ing in  the  different  engagements  with  Forts  Sumter, 
Wagner  and  Beauregard.  In  1864-65  he  commanded 
the  Saugas,  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron;  twice 
engaged  Hewlett's  battery  on  the  James  river,  and 


co-operated  in  the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Port 
Fisher  in  December,  1864,  and  January,  1865.  He 
was  fleet-captain  of  the  South  Pacific  squadron  in 
1866-67.  He  was  promoted  to  be  captain  March  3, 
1869;  commodore  April  26,  1876,  and  rear-admiral 
Dec.  3,  1882.  His  final  services  were  perfonned  as 
commandant  of  the  Mare  Island  navy  yard,  and  as 
inspector  of  vessels  on  the  California  coast.  On  May 
6,  1883,  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list,  and  now 
(1893)  resides  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

SANDS,  Benjamin  Franklin,  naval  officer, 
was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Feb.  11,  1811.  He  en- 
tered the  havy  from  Kentucky  in  April,  1828;  re- 
ceived his  passed  midshipman's  warrant  in  June, 
1834;  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant  in  March, 
1840,  and  made  commander  in  September,  1855. 
He  was  attached  to  the  home  squadion  during  the 
Mexican  war,  being  present  at  Tabasco,  and  from 
1848  until  1850,  as  commander  of  the  Porpoise,  was 
engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave  trade. 
Between  1851  and  1863,  with 
the  exception  of  one  year  spent 
in  the  bureau  of  construction, 
he  was  attached  to  the  coast  sur- 
vey. He  was  promoted  to  be 
captain  in  July,  1868,  and  served 
with  the  North  Atlantic  squad- 
ron until  the  close  of  the  civil 
war,  commanding  the  Dacotah 
and  Fort  Jackson,  and  being, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  senior  officer  and  com- 
mander of  the  division  engaged 
in  the  blockade  of  Wilmington. 
From  February  to  June,  1865, 
he  commanded  the  division 
blockading  the  Texan  coast,  and 
on  June  3, 1865,  took  possession 
of  Galveston,  the  last  Confed- 
erate city  to  surrender.  He  was 
commissioned  as  commodore  in 
July,  1866,  and  as  rear-admiral  in  April,  1871,  and 
from  1867  until  1873  was  superintendent  of  the  naval 
observatory  at  Washington.  He  was  retired  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1874,  and  thereafter  resided  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  he  died  June  30,  1883. 

ANDERSON,  Richard  Henry,  soldier,  was 
born  near  Slatesburg,  S.  C,  Oct.7,1821.  Hewasgrad- 
uated  from  West  Point  in  1843,  assigned  to  the  2d  dra- 
goons in  1844  and  served  on  frontier  duty  until  1845. 
In  1846,  war  being  declared  with  Mexico,  with  his 
regiment  he  joined  the  "Army  of  Occupation"  un- 
der Gen.  Taylor  in  Texas,  but  served  in  the  war  un- 
der Gen.  Scott.  He  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Vera 
Cruz;  the  battle  of  San  Augustin,  for  which  he  was 
brevetted  first  lieutenant  Aug.  10, 1847 ;  in  the  brilliant 
movements  that  led  to  the  capture  of  the  Mexican 
capital  Sept.  8-14,  1847;  and  was  present  at  the  ca- 
pitulation of  the  city.  On  July  13,  1848,  he  was  pro- 
moted first  lieutenant  of  the  3d  dragoons ;  served 
at  various  times  in  the  Carlisle  school  of  cavalry 
practice,  and  on  March  3,  1855,  was  promoted  cap- 
tain. The  border  troubles  recalled  him  to  Kansas 
on  duty  in  1856-57,  and  in  1859  he  was  stationed  at 
Fort  Kearney,  Neb.  Capt.  Anderson  resigned 
from  the  regular  army,  March  3, 1861,  and  returning 
to  his  native  state,  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in 
the  Confederate  army.  He  was  assigned  to  the  oper- 
ations in  Charleston  Harbor,  in  command  of  the  1st 
artillery,  and  was  very  efficient  in  the  bombardment 
of  Fort  Sumter.  In  the  peninsular,  campaign  of 
1861,  he  displayed  great  ability  in  the  command  of 
his  men;  at  the  battle  of  Williamsburg,  May  5th,  he 
led  the  attacking  column  at  the  first  grand  assault 
upon  the  enemy's  batteries;  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks, 
June  3d,  two  of  the  three  brigades  under  his  com- 
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mand  sustained  the  action  with  such  spirit  and  regu- 
larity as  t(]  decide  the  day  in  favor  of  the  Confederate 
forces,  Gen.  Anderson  himself  pursuing  the  enemy 
heyond  his  main  works  after  dark ;  in  the  seven 
days'  battles  about  Riclimond  June  26th-July  2d, 
he'drove  the  Federal  forces  in  the  severely  contested 
battle  of  Gaines's  Mills  June  27th ;  commanded  a  divis- 
ion at  Frazier's  Farm,  June  30th,  and  was  commended 
by  Gen.  Longstreet  for  gallantry,  skill  and  coolness 
throughout  the  entire  series  of  actions.  In  August, 
1862,  he  was  promoted  major-general  and  ordered  to 
the  command  of  the  5th  division  of  Gen.  Bragg's 
army  in  Tennessee,  but  was  soon  recalled  to  the  East. 
He  entered  upon  theSIaryland  campaign  under  Gen. 
Jackson,  Sept.  6,  1863,  in  which  the  troops  sustained 
a  march  of  more  than  200  miles,  part  of  the  time  on 
half  rations,  and  fought  nine  battles  and  skirmishes. 
In  this  campaign  Gen.  Anderson,  in  co-operation 
with  Gen.  McLaws,  made  the  assault  on  Maryland 
Heights,  which  compelled  the  subsequent  evacuation 
of  Harper's  Ferry,  and  was  prominently  distinguished 
on  the  plains  of  Manassas,  at  Harper's  Ferry  and 
Sharpsburg,  in  the  last  battle  being  severely  wound- 
ed, Sept.  17th.  The  partial  success  of  three  of  Gen. 
Anderson's  brigades  on  the  second  day  of  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  when  they  penetrated  the  Federal  lines 
in  the  centre,  from  which  they  were  expelled  only 
for  want  of  support,  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  de- 
termined Gen.  Lee  to  hazard  the  third  day's  fight  on 
that  memorable  field.  In  May,  1864,  he  was  promoted 
a  lieutenant-general,  and  in  the  operations  of  the 
Shenandoah  valley,  1864-65,  and  in  the  Wilderness 
campaign  following,  he  led  important  commands.  In 
the  latter  campaign  when  the  race  began,  Sept.  7th, 
between  Gradt  and  Lee  for  Spottsylvania  Court 
House,  the  troops  being  on  parallel  lines,  it  was  the 
gallant  Anderson  who  marched  the  van  of  Lee's  army 
all  night,  and  arriving  at  the  place  in  the  morning 
before  Gen.  Grant  could  reach  it,  prevented  a  decis- 
ive battle  that  might  have  ended  the  campaign.  He 
further  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  defence  of 
Petersburg  and  commanded  the  4th  corps  of  Lee's 
army  in  the  final  engagements  of  that  commander. 
After  the  war  Gen.  Anderson  retired  to  private  life 
and  died  in  Beaufort,  S.  C,  June  26,  1879. 

HAMILTON,  Kate  Waterman,  author,  was 
born  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  about  1835,  daughter 
of  Farwell  H.  Hamilton  and  his  wife,  Ruth  A. 
(Cady)  Hamilton.  She  is  of  Scotch-Irish  descent, 
her  earliest  American  ancestor  having  emigrated  to 
America  from  Ulster,  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Worces- 
ter county,  Mass.,  in  1718.  Her  ancestors,  both  pater- 
nal and  maternal,  were  among  the  patriots  during 
the  revolutionary  war.  Miss  Hamilton's  girlhood 
was  passed  in  Steubenville,  O.,  where  the  family 
reinoved  in  1841.  She  received  her  preparatory  edu- 
cation at  Steubenville.  She  began  early  to  write 
for  the  press,  and  has  written  for  numerous  maga- 
zines: "Harper's,"  "Youth's  Companion,"  "Hearth 
and  Home,"  "Golden  Hours,"  "St.  Nicholas," etc., 
besides  publishing  thirty  books,  many  of  which 
have  been  for  juvenile  readers.  Of  her  books  for 
adults,  the  best  known  are:  "  Wood,  Hay  and  Stub- 
ble "(1886);  "The  Hand  with  the  Keys"  (1890); 
"Rachel's  Share  of  the  Road"  (1882),  and  "The 
Parson's  Proxy  "(1896).  Miss  Hamilton  is  a  writer 
of  great  merit  and  tells  her  stories  in  terse  and 
beautiful  English.     She  lives  at  Bloomington,  111. 

CAMERON,  Robert  Alexander,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  23,  1828.  His  an- 
cestors came  to  America  at  a  date  long  prior  to  the 
revolution.  His  father,  Robert  A.  Cameron,  was 
born  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  removed  to  New  York. 
His  grandfather,  Allen  Cameron,  was  born  in  New 
York  city.  In  1842  Robert  A.  moved  to  Indiana, 
and  was  graduated  from  the  Indiana  medical  college 


in  1850,  and  was  then  for  a  time  a  student  in  the  Rush 
medical  college,  Chicago.  He  practiced  medicine, 
and  owned  and  published  the  "Valparaiso  Republi- 
can "  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  serving 
the  year  the  war  commenced  as  a  member  of  the  In- 
diana legislature.  He  raised  a  company  in  two  days, 
and  was  mustered  in  as  a  cap- 
tain in  the  9th  Indiana  regiment. 
He  afterward  became  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  the  19th  Indiana, 
and  colonel  of  the  84th  Indiana, 
taking  part  in  the  battles  of 
Philippi,  Carrick's  Ford,  Island 
No.  10,  New  Madrid,  Port  Gib- 
son, Memphis  and  Vicksburg, 
and  was  brigadier-general  from 
the  middle  of  1863  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  when  he  became  a 
major-general  by  brevet.  In  the 
Red  river  expedition  under  Gen. 
Banks,  he  commanded  the  1st 
and  3d  divisions  of  the  13th  army 
corps,  and  then  the  whole  corps, 
and  was  left  in  command  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
river  to  watch  the  army  of  Gen." 
Kirby  Smith.  During  this  time 
he  gained  so  much  favor  with  the  citizens  of  that  re- 
gion that  the  Louisiana  legislature  afterward  changed 
the  name  of  the  parish  of  Sabine  from  Sabine  to 
Cameron,  out  of  compliment  to  him.  Since  the  war 
he  has  helped  to  found  four  Colorado  towns,  Gree- 
ley, Manitou,  Colorado  Springs  and  Fort  Collins. 
He  was  warden  of  the  Colorado  penitentiary  from 
1885  to  1887,  and  has  been  commissioner  of  emigra- 
tion of  the  Denver,  Texas  and  Fort  Worth  railroad 
since  1888.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  was  the  pro- 
jector of  the  Texas  Spring  palace  at  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  which  attracted  considerable  attention  in  the 
Southwest,  and  was  intended  by  its  projector  to  il- 
lustrate the  progress  made  by  the  people  of  the 
state  in  all  the  departments  of  civilization,  and 
proved  a  great  object  lesson  to  the  world. 

ASHBY,  Turner,  soldier,  was  born  at  Rose 
Hill,  Fauquier  county,  Va.,  in  1834.  He  was  a  sol- 
dier by  descent,  his  grandfather,  Jack  Ashby,  hav- 
ing been  a  captain  in  the  revolutionary  war.  He 
began  business  when  young  as  a  grain  dealer,  but 
soon  purchased  an  estate,  and  during  the  leisurely 
life  of  a  planter  entered  into  the  local  politics  of  his 
county.  The  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  took 
him  into  the  field.  Be- 
ing an  accomplished 
horseman,  brave  and  dar- 
ing, he  raised  a  regiment 
of  cavalry,  and  made  so 
distinguished  a  record  as 
a  cavalry  officer  that  he 
was  appointed  abrigadier- 
general  in  the  Confed- 
erate provisional  army. 
On  May  31,  1861,  he 
was  placed  in  command 
of  Point  of  Rocks,  near 
Harper's  Ferry,  to  pre- 
vent the  Federal  passage 

of  the  Potomac,  and  ex-  /~*      :'    ^  ^«^  ■ 

ercised  a  vigilant  recon- 
noissance  with  his  cav- 
alry. In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  he  was  in  Ken- 
tucky with  a  cavalry  commancf,  but  was  recalled 
in  I^vember  to  the  seat  of  war  in  Virginia.  With 
his  cavalry  he  covered  the  rear  of  Jackson's  army 
when  it  was  pursued  by  Banks  in  the  Shenan- 
doah valley  in  1862.     So  efficient  were  his  services 
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in  the  operations  of  the  valley  district  from  Nov  4 
1861,  until  Feb.  31, 1863,  that  Gen.  Jackson  officially 
reported  that  he  "was  under  many  obligations  to  this 
valuable  officer  for  his  untiring  zeal  and  successful 
efforts  in  defending  the  district."  He  met  an  early 
death  in  a  skirmish  near  Harrisburg,  preceding  the 
battle  of  Cedar  Keys,  Va.,  between  the  1st  New  Jer- 
sey cavalry  and  Jackson  's  rear  guard.  As  one  of 
the  best  partisan  leaders  in  the  service,  a  thorough 
soldier,  eminently  qualified  to  command,  his  death 
was  a  severe  loss  to  the  Confederacy.  He  died  June 
5,  1863. 

COBSE,  John  Murray,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Apr.  27,  1835,  son  of  John  L.  Corse 
and  Sarah  Murray.  He  comes  of  Huguenot  stock, 
his  ancestors  emigrating  to  Virginia  about  1735. 
John  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis 
and  Burlington,  la.  He  entered  West  Point  in  1858. 
After  leaving  the  academy  he  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859.  In  1861  young  Corse 
was  appointed  major  of  the  6th  Iowa  infantry.  A 
little  later  we  find  him  serving  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Pope,  with  the  title  of  judge-advocate  general,  and 
later  inspector-general.  After  the  Island  No.  10 
campaign,  he  joined  Sherman,  being  then  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  6th  Iowa  infantry,  and  during  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg  was  made  a  colonel.  For  gallant 
services  at  Jackson  he  won  the 
title  of  brigadier-general.  Next 
he  commanded  the  4th  division 
of  the  15th  army  corps.  At  Mis- 
sion Ridge,  while  leading  an  as- 
saulting column,  he  had  a  leg 
broken  by  a  shell.  Recovering 
from  the  sickness  which  followed, 
he  marched  with  Sherman  from 
"Atlanta  to  the  sea,"  being  on 
the  latter's  staff.  In  front  of 
Atlanta  he  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  a  division  at  the 
personal  request  of  Gen.  John 
A.  Logan.  At  Allatoona  Pass 
he  displayed  remarkable  hero- 
ism, sustaining  a  terrific  artillery 
fire  for  hours.  Wounded  and 
terribly  fatigued  he  still  "held 
the  fort "  until  relief  came.  To 
this  heroic  act  we  owe  the  poem 
For  this  display  of  gallantry  Gen. 
Corse  was  made  a  major-general.  In  1867  President 
Johnson  made  Gen.  Corse  a  collector  of  internal 
revenue.  Two  years  later  he  went  to  Europe,  re- 
maining several  years  abroad.  Returning  to  Chi- 
cago Gen.  Corse  engaged  in  business,  constructing 
railroads,  harbors,  etc.,  and  in  1875  removed  to  Bos- 
ton. On  Oct.  8,  1886,  he  was  appointed  postmaster 
of  Boston  by  President  Cleveland,  succeeding  B.  S. 
Tobey.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  previous  important 
positions,  he  has  shown  superior  executive  ability. 
Gen.  Corse  has  been  twice  married:  to  Ellen  E., 
daughter  of  Kimball  Prince  and  Ellen  Pray,  in  De- 
cember, 1856  ;  and  in  1883  to  Frances  McNeil,  a 
niece  of  President  Pierce.     He  has  two  sons. 

ABIfOLD,  Lewis  G-. ,  soldier,  was  born  in  New 
Jersey  in  December,  1815.  He  was  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1837,  assigned  to  the  8d  artillery  and 
ordered  to  the  Florida  war,  serving  from  1837-38; 
promoted  a  first  lieutenant  July  9,  1838,  and  served 
in  the  Cherokee  country  the  following  year.  He 
was  then  transferred  to  the  Canadian  frontier  and 
stationed  at  Detroit  in  1840-41.  In  anticipation  of 
the  war  with  Mexico,  with  his  command  he  joined 
Gen.  Taylor,  who  was  already  stationed  at  Corpus 
Christi,  Tex. ,  and  who  moved  toward  the  Rio  Grande, 
March  8,  1846.  When  Gen.  Scott  joined  the  army, 
Lieut.  Arnold  made  a  brilliant  record  under  his  com- 
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mand  as  an  artillery  officer  at  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz, 
where  he  was  slightly  wounded.  He  also  served  at 
Cerro  Gordo,  Amozoque,  San  Antonio  and  Churubus- 
co.  In  the  last  battle  he  made  A  bold  assault  against 
the  obstinately  defended  tete  de  pont  and  was  badly 
wounded.  For  gallant  coi*uct  at  Contreras  and 
Churubusco  he  was  brevetted  captain  Aug.  30, 1847; 
and  on  the  following  Sept.  13th  was  brevetted  major 
for  gallantry  at  Chapultepec.  The  Seminole  war 
called  him  again  to  Florida,  where  he  led  his  com- 
mand in  a  battle  with  the  Indians  at  Big  Cypress 
Apr.  7,  1856,  and  in  some  minor  engagements.  The 
civil  war  approaching,  on  Jan.  11,  1861,  Maj.  Ar- 
nold was  ordered  to  Fort  Jefferson,  which  command- 
ed the  channels  and  passes  to  the  harbor  of  the  Dry 
Tortugas,  Fla.,  and  was  considered  the  Gibraltar  of 
America.  Upon  the  secession  of  Virginia,  as  it  was 
feared  his  post  was  jeopardized,  a  ship  was  sent  to 
his  support  and  he  soon  completed  a  strong  defence 
that  could  hold  "the  key  of  the  Gulf  "against  any 
force.  No  vessel  was  allowed  to  approach  without 
being  boarded.  On  May  15,  1861,  he  was  promoted 
major  of  the  1st  artillery,  and  on  Aug.  2d  was  trans- 
ferred to  Port  Pickens,  the  headquarters  of  the  de- 
partment of  Florida,  and  the  retention  of  which  as  a 
militaiy  station  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
National  government.  In  the  attack  upon  Santa  Rosa 
Island  on  the  night  of  Oct.  9,  1861,  with  a  view  to 
capture  the  fort,  Maj.  Arnold  assisted  in  repelling 
the  enemy  and  driving  them  to 
the  mainland  in  their  boats  the 
followingmorning.  FromFeb. 
35th  until  May  9th  he  com- 
manded at  the  fort,  and  con- 


ducted the  execution  of  the  works  in  the  successive 
bombardments  of  the  besieging  forces  on  the  main- 
land, in  November,  January  and  May.  He  raised  the 
national  flag  over  Pensacola,  which  had  previously 
been  evacuated,  on  May  9, 1863.  For  gallantry  in  these 
services,  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel,  dating 
from  Nov.  22,  1861,  and  appointed  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral of  volunteers,  dating  from  Jan.  26,  1863.  Gen. 
Arnold  was  further  promoted  to  the  command  of  the 
department  of  Florida  with  headquarters  at  Fort 
Pickens  and  subsequently  at  Pensacola.     On  Oct.  1, 

1862,  he  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  the 
troops  at  New  Orleans,  and  at  Algiers,  La.  Gen.  Ar- 
nold's service  had  been  long  and  arduous  in  a  hot 
climate,  without  relaxation;  many  of  his  officers  and 
soldiers  were  suffering  from  yellow  fever,  which  was 
prevalent  in  New  Orleans,  and  he  suffered  a  stroke 
of  paralysis  on  Nov.  10th  while  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  on  parade,  from  which  he  could  not  rally. 
He  was  promoted  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  2d  artil- 
lery, Aug.  1, 1863,  and  retired  Aug.  1, 1864.  He  died 
in  Boston,  Sept.  23,  1871. 

OSBOBNE,  Thomas  O.,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Jersey,  O.,  Aug.  11,  1833.  He  received  a  classical 
education,  and  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Gen.  Lew. 
Wallace  in  Crawfordsville  Ind.  After  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  he  opened  an  office  in  Chicago.  In 
1861  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  89th  Illinois  regi- 
ment. While  on  duty,  guai-ding  the  B.  &  O.  rail- 
road in  Morgan  county,  W.  Va.,  in  the  winter  of 

1863,  he  opposed  a  Confederate  raid  led  by  "  Stone- 
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wall "  Jackson,  and  successfully  made  his  escape 
across  the  Potomac.  He  participated  in  the  battle 
of  Wincliester  (xVpril,  1862)  and  in  the  operations 
against  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1864.  He  served  under 
Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  in  the  James  River  campaign  of 
1864,  and  was  wounded  at  Downing's  Blufl.  Dur- 
ing the  siege  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  he  led  the  1st 
brigade,  1st  division  of  the  34th  army  corps,  and 
for  his  gallant  and  dashing  capture  of  Fort  Gregg, 
a  highly  important  fortification,  on  Apr.  2,  1865,  he 
was  "raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers. For  his  subsequent  services  in  the  same  cam- 
paign he  Avas  brevotted  major-general  of  volunteers. 
From  1866  to  1874  he  successfully  practiced  his  pro- 
fession in  Chicago.  In  February,  1874,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gen.  Grant  consul-general  and  minister- 
resident  to  the  Argentine  republic,  and,  until  April, 
1885.  ably  discharged  the  duties  of  that  position. 
He  afterward  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  important 
railway  enterprises  in  Brazil. 

liOGAN,  John  Alexander,  was  born  in  Jack- 
son county.  111.,  Feb.  9,  1826.  His  father  was  an 
Irishman  by  birth,  who  emigrated  to  this  country 
with  the  desire  to  better  his  fortune,  and  for  a  time 
lived  in  Maryland ;  afterward  married  a  native  of 
North  Carolina,  and  lived  in  Kentucky  and  Mis- 
souri, and  finally  iu  Illinois. 
John  Alexander  was  the  first 
child  in  a  family  of  eleven. 
They  resided  in  a  new  and 
sparsely  settled  country,  where 
common  schools  were  un- 
known. His  father,  being  a 
graduate  of  Dublin  univer- 
sity, was  anxious  for  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children,  hence 
he  induced  a  member  of  his 
class  at  the  university  to  emi- 
grate to  America,  reside  in  the 
family  and  teach  his  children. 
This  was  the  foundation  of 
young  Logan's  education.  In 
1840  he  attended  Shiloh  col- 
lege, and  when  the  war  with 
Mexico  broke  out  in  184B,being 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  of  a 
military  turn  of  mind,  he  vol- 
unteered for  service  and  was  appointed  a  lieutenant 
in  the  1st  regiment  of  Illinois  volunteers.  His  record 
during  the  war  was  good,  and  he  was  for  some  time 
adjutant,  and  also  acting  quartermaster  of  his  regi- 
ment. He  returned  from  Mexico  in  1848,  and  en- 
tered upon  the  study  of  law  with  such  enthusiasm 
that  he  made  more  rapid  progress  than  many  young 
men_  enjoying  greatly  superior  advantages.  He 
studied  at  first  with  his  uncle,  Alexander  M.  Jen- 
kins, and  subsequently  at  the  law  school  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  In  1849  he  was  elected  clerk  of  Jackson 
county,  but,  although  he  accepted  the  position,  he 
resigned  it  to  continue  his  study  of  law.  Meanwhile 
he  had  developed  a  taste  for  politics  and  a  talent  as 
a  public  speaker;  he  soon  became  very  popular  with 
the  democrats  of  his  county,  so  that  he  was  elected 
prosecuting  attorney  of  the  judicial  district  in  which 
he  lived,  and  the  following  autumn  was  elected  to 
the  state  legislature.  In  1855  he  married  Mary  S. 
Cunningham,  daughter  of  John  M.  Cunningham, 
who  was  register  of  the  land  office  at  Shawneetown. 
To  her  he  owed  much  for  the  success  and  popularity 
of  the  most  of  his  future  life.  In  1850  Mr.  Logan 
was  appointed  presidential  elector  from  his  district, 
and  in  1858  he  was  elected  to  congress  on  the  demo- 
cratic ticket.  In  1860  he  again  became  a  candidate 
and  was  returned  to  congress;  in  the  presidential  cam- 
paign of  that  year,  he  earnestly  ad  vocat  ed  the  election 
of  Stephen  A.  Douglas.   Curiously  enough,  however. 
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he  is  reported  to  have  said  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  would  "Shoulder 
his  musket  to  have  him  inaugurated. "  Logan  was  in 
Washington  when  tlie  news  of  the  fall  of  Sumter 
aroused  the  people ;  he  was  there  also  when  the  capital 
was  cut  off  from  the  North  by  the  Baltimore  mob,  and 
when  McDowell  started  for  the  battle-field  of  Bull 
Run  Logan  followed  him,  and  overtaking  Col.  Rich- 
ardson's regiment  obtained  a  musket,  marched  with 
it  and  fought  in  the  ranks,  being  one  of  the  last  to 
leave  the  held.  The  following  month  he  returned 
home  to  Marion,  111.,  and  so  awakened  the  people  to 
a  realization  of  the  impending  crisis  by  his  eloquence 
that  in  two  weeks  a  regiment  was  raised,  of  which 
he  was  made  colonel,  and  in  less  than  two  months 
he  led  it  into  battle  at  Belmont,  where  he  fought 
gallantly  and  raised  the  character  of  his  troops  to 
the  highest  pitch  by  his  conduct,  having  a  horse 
shot  under  him  during  the  engagement.  After  the 
Confederate  camp  was  captured,  Logan  did  a  daring 
thing  by  forcing  his  way,  with  his  men,  through  a 
strong  force  of  Confederates  which  had  been  sent  to 
cut  the  army  off  from  its  boats  some  distance  up- 
stream. From  this  time  on  Logan  was  either  with 
Grant  or  Sherman  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
was  with  Grant  through  the  campaigns  of  the  Cum- 
berland and  the  Tennessee,  and  led  his  regiment  in 


the  attack  on  Fort  Henry.  While  at  Fort  Donelson 
he  received  a  wound  which  incapacitated  him  for 
active  service  for  some  time.  He  was  struck  in  the 
left  arm  by  a  bullet,  and  in  the  thigh  twice,  and 
though  hardly  able  to  retain  his  seat  in  the  saddle, 
he  refused  to  dismount  until  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements, when  he  allowed  himself  to  be  carried 
from  the  field.  On  March  5,  1862,  he  was  made 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  commanded  a 
brigade  in  Halleck's  movement  against  Corinth,  and 
was  afterward  in  command  at  Columbus.  In  the 
meantime  a  political  campaign  was  preparing,  and 
the  democrats  of  Logan's  district  wished  him  to  run 
again  for  congress,  which  he  declined  to  do,  averring 
his  detemiination  to  remain  in  the  army  until  the 
last  armed  foe  surrendered,  and,  if  need  be,  lay 
down  his  life  in  the  defence  f)f  his  country.  Iu 
Grant's  winter  campaign  (1862-63)  in  northern  Mis- 
sissippi, Logan,  who  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major-general,  was  as.signed  to  the  command  of 
the  3d  division  of  the  17th  army  corps  under  Mc- 
Pherson.  He  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Vicksburg  and  at  Port  Hudson.  The 
battle  of  Raymond,  which  Grant  called  "one  of  the 
hardest  fought  battles  of  the  war,"  was  won  by  Lo- 
gan's division  alone,  numbers  on  both  sides  being 
about  equal,  but  the  Confederates  having  greatly 
the  advantage  in  position.  Logan  made  the  desper- 
ate assault  which  followed  the  explosion  of  the  mine 
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Tinder  the  main  fort  at  Vicksburg,  and  on  the  sur- 
render of  the  place  his  division  was  given  the  post 
ot  honor,  leading  the  advance  of  the  party  of  occu- 
pation, while  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  place. 
a  or  his  distinguished  service  in  this  siege.  Gen  Lo- 
gan received  a  medal  of  honor  voted  him  by  congress 
and  inscribed,  "Vicksburg,  July  4th,  1863."  Gen' 
Logan  succeeded  Sherman  in  the  command  of  the 


15th  army  corps  in  1863,  and  he  led  the  advance  in 
the  following  spring  when  Sherman  moved  down  to 
Chattanooga  and  made  his  first  great  flank  move- 
ment to  Resaca,  the  initial  movement  in  the  cele- 
brated "  March  to  the  Sea."  At  the  battle  of  Dallas 
he  was  shot  through  the  left  arm.  During  the  des- 
perate assaults  which  Hood  made  upon  McPherson 
at  Atlanta,  Logan  fought  splendidly,  and  it  was  to 
him  that  McPherson  sent  the  last  message  that  he 
ever  dispatched  on  earth.  On  the  death  of  this  great 
general,  Logan,  by  virtue  of  his  rank,  assumed  com- 
mand, and  under  his  inspiration  the  enemy  were 
charged  upon  with  resistless  spirit,  with  the  result  of 
the  capture,  of  eighteen  stands  of  colors  and  5,000 
small  arms,  while  the  total  loss  of  the  Confederates 
was  not  less  than  12,000.  Logan  fought  the  battle 
and  changed  the  defeat  into  victory  without  receiv- 
ing any  orders  from  Sherman,  who  was  iu  command 
01  all  the  forces.  After  the  evacuation  of  Atlanta, 
Logan  received  a  medal  from  the  army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, upon  which  were  engraved  the  names  of  the 
battles  in  which  he  had  taken  part.  "When  the  troops 
started  on  their  "  Holiday  March  to  the  Sea,"  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Lincoln  Logan  returned  to  Illinois  to 
enter  the  political  compaign  of  1864  in  Mr.  Lincoln's 
interest,  because  of  the  doubtful  results  with  McClel- 
lan  as  the  nominee  of  the  democratic  party.  After  Lin- 
coln's election,  Logan  rejoined  his  troops  at  Savan- 
nah, and  continued  in  active  service  until  the  sur- 
render of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  Apr.  26,  1865. 
In  the  following  May  he  was  restored  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  Tennessee  (of  which  he  had 
been  unjustly  deprived  by  Sherman  because  he  was 
not  a  graduate  of  West  Point)  in  the  place  of  Gen. 
Howard,  who  was  made  chief  of  the  Freedman's 
bureau.  Active  service  being  over,  and  having 
mustered  out  the  army  of  the  Tennessee,  Logan  re- 
signed his  position,  saying  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
draw  pay  when  he  was  not  on  active  duty.  President 
Johnson  appointed  Gen.  Logan  minister  to  Mexico, 
but  the  oiBce  was  declined.  In  1866  he  was  elected 
to  congress  in  Illinois  as  representative  of  the  state- 
at-large,  as  a  republican.  Besides  occupying  other 
prominent  positions  on  committees  and  in  the  de- 
bates of  the  house,  he  was  one  of  the  managers  of 
the  impeachment  trial  of  President  Johnson.  He 
continued  in  congress  until  he  was  elected  by  the 
Illinois  legislature  U.  S.  senator  from  that  state  for 
the  term  which  began  March  4,  1871.  On  leaving 
the  senate,  Gen.  Logan  settled  in  Chicago,  where  he 
practiced  law  until  he  again  returned  to  the  senate 
in  1879.  While  in  the  house  of  representatives  and 
in  the  senate  Logan  had  a  high  reputation  for  the 


brilliancy  and  dash  of  his  eloquence,  and  made  many 
speeches  which  gained  for  him  national  fame  and 
conspicuous  leadership  as  a  statesman.  At  the  re- 
publican national  convention  held  at  Chicago  in 
June,  1884,  Gen.  Logan  received  sixty-three  and  a 
half  votes  out  of  769  cast  for  the  candidates  for  the 
presidency.  After  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine, 
Gen.  Logan  was  nominated  for  vice-president  by 
acclamation.  Gen.  Logan  was  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  Grand  army  of  the  republic,  and  at 
the  second  national  encampment  at  Philadelphia 
Jan.  15,  1868,  was  elected  commander-in-chief.  It 
was  at  his  instance  that  May  30th  was  designated 
"Decoration  Day, '  on  which  occasion  the  graves  of 
deceased  soldiers  are  decorated.  Gen.  Logan  pub- 
lished: "The  Great  Conspiracy"  (New  York,  1886), 
and  "  The  Volunteer  Soldier  of  America"  (Chicago, 
1887).  Perhaps  the  best  summing  up  of  the  charac- 
ter and  nature  of  Gen.  Logan,  so  far  as  these  can  be 
viewed  in  their  military  and  civic  aspects,  is  that  of 
James  G.  Blaine,  who  had  this  to  say  of  him:  "Gen. 
Logan  was  a  man  of  immense  force  in  a  legislative 
body.  His  will  was  unbending;  his  courage,  both 
moral  and  physical,  was  of  the  highest  order.  I 
never  knew  a  more  feai'Jess  man.  He  did  not  quail 
before  public  opinion  when  he  had  once  made  up 
his  mind,  any  more  than  he  did  before  the  guns  of 
the  enemy  when  he  headed  a  charge  of  his  enthusi- 
astic troops.  In  debate,  he  was  aggressive  and 
effective.  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  before,  and  I 
now  repeat,  that,  while  there  have  been  more  illus- 


trious military  leaders,  in  legislative  halls  there  has, 
I  think,  been  no  man  in  this  country  who  has  com- 
bined the  two  careers  in  so  eminent  a  degree  as  Gen. 
Logan. "  He  was  a  man  of  robust  and  massive  frame, 
with  dark  complexion,  long  jet-black  hair,  and  heavy 
moustache.  His  wife,  Mary  (Cunningham)  Logan, 
survives  him.  Gen.  Logan  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  Dec.  26,  1886. 

LOGAIT,  Mary  Simmerson  (Cunningham), 
wife  of  Gen.  John  A.  Logan,  was  born  in  Peters- 
burg, Boone  county.  Mo.,  Aug.  15,  1838.  The  fam- 
ily lived  on  the  frontier,  amid  hardships  very  severe 
for  a  young  girl  to  bear,  and  lacking  opportunities 
for  education,  which  she  might  almost  demand  as 
her  right.  She  was  fortunate,  however,  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  in  having  the  advantage  of  attending 
the  Convent  of  St.  Vincent  in  Kentucky.  Here 
she  was  so  well  instructed  that  on  leaving  this  insti- 
tution, she  was  able  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  im- 
portant papers  which  were  needed  by  her  father, 
Capt.  J.  M.  Cunningham,  a  man  who  held  through 
life  and  filled  adequately  important  positions  of  trust. 
He  had  been  engaged  in  both  the  Black  Hawk  and 
Mexican  wars,  and  was  twice  elected  sheriff  and 
county  clerk  of  Williamson  county,  111.,  U.  S.  mar- 
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shal  of  the  southern  district  of  Illinois,  while  Presi- 
dent Pierce  appointed  him  register  of  the  land  office 
at  Shawneetown,  Gallatin  county,  111.  In  those 
days  legal  documents  were  generally  written  out  in 
full  by  lawyers  or  their  clerks,  blank  forms  for  any- 
thing of  the  sort  being  scarce.  Fortunately  the  in- 
telligence of  Miss  Cunning- 
ham, combined  with  her  in- 
dustry and  determination  to 
assist  her  father,  carried  him 
through  this  difficulty,  as  she 
prepared  all  that  were  neces- 
sary herself.  It  was  at  this 
time,  and  while  in  pursuance 
of  her  work  for  her  father,  that 
she  fi  rst  met  yoimg  Logan,  then 
prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
Shawneetown  district,  who  had 
renewed  his  acquaintance  with 
Capt.  Cunningham,  with  whom 
he  had  served. in  the  Mexican 
war.  Gratified  by  the  earnest- 
ness and  assiduity  which  she 
showed  in  her  self-imposed 
duties,  and  pleased  with  her 
manner,  and  with  her  person, 
the  promising  lawyer  and  sub- 
sequently distinguished  statesman  and  soldier  pro- 
ppsed  marriage,  was  accepted,  and  the  two  wei'e 
united  Nov.  37,  1855.  Mrs.  Logan  identified  her- 
self with  her  husband  in  all  his  work,  being  even 
more  ambitious  for  his  success  than  he  was  him- 
self. His  family,  from  the  death  of  his  father  three 
years  before,  had  done  nothing  to  encourage  or  to 
advance  him  beyond  the  plodding  fellows  of  the 
community  in  which  they  lived.  No  task  was  too 
hard,  no  enterprise  too  difficult  for  them  to  under- 
take together,  no  discouragements  changed  their 
purpose  to  accomplish  something  in  the  world. 
Mrs.  Logan  had  the  keenest  appreciation  of  the 
genius  and  great  abilities  of  her  husband,  and  was 
ever  ready  to  contribute  whatever  of  talent  or  ener- 
gies she  had  to  the  achievement  of  his  desires  or 
plans,  preferring  to  share  in  his  generous  ackowl- 
edgment  to  her  of  all  she  was  to  him,  to  having  the 
fitful  and  the  meagre  praise  of  the  public.  Since 
Gen.  Logan's  death,  Mrs.  Logan  has  worked  very 
hard  to  preserve  the  hard  earned  fame  of  her  husband, 
and  if  possible  to  add  to  its  lustre.  She  has  con- 
ducted the  "  Home  Magazine,"  established  in 
Washington  for  her.  Through  its  columns,  among 
other  interesting  contributions,  she  gives  each  month 
chapters  of  reminiscences,  which  cover  historic 
periods  of  the  country  and  events  in  which  Gen.  and 
Mrs.  Logan  took  a  conspicuous  part.  She  has  re- 
sided at  the  capital  of  the  nation,  and  is  as  promi- 
nent a  figure  in  that  city  of  distinguished  people  as 
she  was  during  Gen.  Logan's  lifetime,  sustaining  her 
position  admirably.  Iler  greatest  horror  is  the 
thought  of  living  a  useless  life,  and  therefore  inter- 
ests herself  in  movements  for  charity,  education 
and  all  that  tends  to  the  betterment  and  advance- 
ment of  mankind. 

CURTIS,  Samuel  Byan,  soldier,  was  born  near 
Champlain,  Clinton  county,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9, 1807.  He 
was  soon  taken  to  Ohio,  and  thence  obtained  a  cadet- 
ship  at  West  Point,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1831. 
Leaving  the  army  in  .June,  1833,  he  became  a  civil 
engineer,  was  employed  on  the  Muskingum  works 
1837-40,  studied  and  practiced  law,  and  was  active 
in  the  Ohio  militia,  in  which  he  became  a  captain  in 
1833,  a  colonel  in  1843,  and  in  1846  adjutant-general. 
He  organized  the  forces  of  his  adopted  state  for  the 
Mexican  war,  in  which  he  served  as  colonel  of  the 
2d  Ohio.  He  had  command  of  the  depot  at  Camargo, 
and  held  it  on  Feb.  18,  1847,  against  an  attack  of 


Gen.  Urrea,  whom  he  then  pursued  to  Ramos,  open- 
ing Gen.  Taylor's  communications;  was  on  the  staff 
of  Gen.  Wool,  and  for  a  time  governor  of  Saltillo. 
For  the  next  seven  years  he  was  chief  engineer  of 
several  works  in  the  West.    In  1855  he  opened  a  law 
office  at  Keokuk,  la.,  and  two  years  later  was  sent 
as    a    republican   to  congress, 
where  he  remained  until  1861, 
and  was  an  active  promoter  of 
the   Pacific  railroad.       At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  he  was 
made  colonel  of  the  2d  Iowa' 
volunteers,  and  in  May,  1862, 
brigadier-general.  He  had  com- 
mand of  a  camp  of  instruction 
near  St.  Louis  in  the  summer, 
of  the  southwestern  district  of 
Missouri  in  the  following  win- 
ter, and  then  of  the  army  of  the 
Southwest,  with  which  he  de- 
feated Gens.  Price  and  McCul- 
loch  at  Pea  Ridge,  Ark.,  March 
6th-8th;  this  victory  won  liis 
promotion  to   major-general  a 
fortnight    later.     A   series    of 
small  engagements  and  toilsome 
marches  followed,  and  in  July 
he  occupied  Helena,  Ark.    In  September  he  presided 
at  the  convention  in  Chicago  to  inaugurate  the  Pa- 
cific railroad,  having  leave  of  absence  for  the  pur- 
pose.    He  returned  to  take  command  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri,  and  in  1864-65  of  those  of 
Kansas  and  of  the  Northwest.     In  October,  1864,  he 
was  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  where  he  bore  part'  in 
checking  the  raid  of  Gen.  Price,  and  driving  the 
Confederates  to  the  Arkansas.    In  the  fall  of  1865  ' 
he  was  a  U.S.  commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Sioux, 
Cheyennes,  and  other  tribes,  and  in  winter  to  inves- 
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tigate  the  Pacific  railroad,  with  which  he  had  been 
connected  from  its  initiation.  He  was  mustered  out 
of  the  volunteer  service  Apr.  30,  1866,  and  died  at 
Council  Bluffs,  la.,  Dec.  26,  1866. 

FEBIOEB,  John  Carson,  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  Feb.  14,  1821.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  as  a  midshipman  Sept.  14,  1838, 
and  saw  much  hard  sei-vice  in  South  American  and 
African  waters.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  passed 
mid.shipman  on  May  20,  1844,  and  to  that  of  lieuten- 
ant Apr.  30,  1853.  In  1858  and  1860  he  cruised  in 
East  Indian  waters.  On  Aug.  11,  1862,  he  was  made 
a  commander,  and  took  charge  of  the  Kanawha  of 
the  West  Gulf  blockading  squadron.  He  served 
in  that  and  the  Mississippi  squadron,  commanding 
various  vessels,  until  1864,  when  he  was  assigned  to 
the  Mattabeset.  On  May  5,  1864,  he  took  part  in  the 
successful  engagement  with  the  ram  Albemarle  in 
Albemarle  sound,  N.  C,  and  was  officially  compli- 
mented for  his  "  gallantry  and  skill."    From  1866- 
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68  he  commanded  the  Ashuelot  of  the  Asiatic  squad- 
ron. On  May  6,  1868,  he  was  made  captain.  In 
1869  he  was  assigned  to  tlie  inspectorship  of  naval 
reserve  lands,  serving  in  this  capacity  until  1872. 
He  was  promoted  to  commodore  Aug.  9,  1874,  and 
for  two  years  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  examin- 
ers. From  1876-80  he  commanded  the  Washington 
navy  yard.  He  was  made  rear-admiral  on  Feb.  4, 
1882,  and  on  July  1st  of  the  same  year  was,  by  his 
own  request,  placed  on  the  retired  list.  He  now  re- 
sides in  Easton,  Md. 

MacARTHTJR,  Charles  Lafayette,  soldier, 
politician,  and  journalist,  was  born  at  Claremont, 
N.  H.,  .Jan.  7,  1824,  of  Scotch  parentage  on  the  fa- 
ther's side,  and  of  New  England  on  the  mother's. 
After  a  partial  education  in  district  and  select  schools, 
he  was  graduated  from  the  Black  river  institute  at 
Watertown.  Subsequently  he  was  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  "Carthaginian"  at  Carthage,  N.  Y. 
That  proving,  unremunerative  he  "went  West," 
and  became  a  local  reporter  on 
the  "Detroit  Free  Press."  From 
there  he  went  to  Milwaukee,  Wis. , 
about  1842  or  1843,  when  he  joined 
a  government  party,  as  secretary 
of  the  expedition,  to  make  a  treaty 
with  the  Sioux  Indians  on  the 
upper  regions  of  the  Platte  river. 
Returning  with  the  expedition, 
he  became  the  senior  editor  of 
the  "Milwaukee  Sentinel,"  writ- 
ing its  first  and  leading  article 
on  its  first  appearance  as  a  daily 
paper.  It  was  the  first  daily 
paper  published  in  Wisconsin. 
He  remained  in  Milwaukee  un- 
til the  spring  of  1846,  when  he 
'moved  to  New  Y'ork  city,  and 
subsequently  became  the  city 
editor  of  the  New  York  "Sun,"  then  owned  by 
Moses  Y.  Beach,  and  edited  by  the  celebrated  Mor- 
decai  M.  Noah.  In  September,  1847,  he  joined  John 
M.  Francis  in  the  purchase  of  the  Troy  ' '  Daily 
Budget."  He  went  to  Europe  in  1851,  and  wrote  a 
series  of  letters.  In  1856  he  visited  Cuba  under  a 
secret  government  commission,  to  look  into  certain 
matters  connected  with  the  Havana  consulate.  From 
Cuba  he  visited  the  southern  states,  and  wrote  a 
series  of  letters  to  the  "Budget"  which  attracted 
wide  attention.  He  continued  with  the  "Budget" 
until  Jan.  1,  1859.  On  Oct.  18,  1859,  he  established 
the  Troy  "  Daily  Arena,"  but  sold  it  in  the  spring  of 
1861  to  go  to  the  war  as  quartermaster  of  the  2d 
New  York  volunteers.  He  was  at  the  battle  of 
Great  Bethel,  went  with  the  regiment,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Norfolk,  to  Portsmouth,  and  participated  in 
its  experiences  until  appointed  by  President  Lincoln 
as  captain  and  assistant  quartermaster  in  the  regular 
army.  Subsequently  he  served  as  brigade  and 
division  quartermaster,  was  at  the  battle  of  Freder- 
icksburg, through  all  the  battles  from  Fair  Oaks  to 
McClellan's  seven  days'  flght  in  the  "change  of 
base  "  to  the  James  river.  On  quitting  the  army  he 
received  two  brevet  promotions  from  Gov.  Fenton 
"for  faithful  and  meritorious  services  in  the  late 
war."  In  the  fall  of  1864  he  established  the  Troy 
"News,"  the  first  Sunday  paper  in  Troy  and  in  the 
state,  outside  of  New  York  city.  Mr.  MacArthur 
sold  the  "News  "  at  a  handsome  figure  in  1866,  hav- 
ing become  one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the 
Troy  "Duily  Whig."  The  Troy  "Daily  Budget" 
having  died  during  the  war  of  "too  much  copper- 
headism,"  and  the  "  Sunday  News"  failing  to  meet 
the  public  wants  in  Sunday  journalism,  on  March 
24,  1867,  Mr.  MacArthur  re-established  the  Troy 
"Northern  Budget"  as  a  Sunday  journal.    In  the 


publication  of  the  "  Budget"  Mr.  MacArthur  was 
associated  with  his  son,  under  the  name  of  C.  L. 
MacArthur  &  Son.  He  was  for  several  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  state  central  committee,  a 
delegate  to  the  national  convention  of  1856,  and  a 
frequent  delegate  to  state  conventions.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  state  senate  in  1881-83,  serving  on 
the  committees  of  commerce  and  navigation,  canals 
and  public  printing.  He  introduced  amendments  to 
the  state  constitution,  looking  to  Federal  aid  for, 
and  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal  and  Hudson  river, 
and  a  canal  around  Niagara  Falls,  so  as  eventually 
to  make  a  ship  waterway  connecting  New  York  with 
the  chain  of  the  Great  lakes.  He  also  introduced  the 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  railroad  commission, 
In  his  later  years  he  devoted  much  time  to  travel 
and  to  publications  on  foreign  travel.  He  died  in 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  12,  1898. 

NORTON,  Lewis  Mills,  inventor  and  manu- 
facturer, was  born  at  Goshen,  Litchfield  co.,  Conn., 
Dec.  32,  1788,  son  ot  Ebenezer  and  Charity  (Mills) 
Norton.  His  earliest  ancestor  in  America  was 
Thomas  Norton,  who  emigrated  with  his  fam- 
ily from  Ockley,  Surrey,  England,  to  Boston, 
in  1639,  going  thence  to  New  Haven,  and  from  there 
to  Guilford  on  June  1st,  being  one  of  the  founders 
of  that  town.  From  him  the  line  of  descent  runs 
through  his  son,  Thomas,  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Mason;  their  son,  -Samuel,  and  his  wife,  Dinah 
(Birdsey)  Beach,  and  their  son,  Ebenezer,  and  his 
wife,  Elizabeth  Baldwin,  who  were  the  grand- 
parents of  Lewis  Mills  Norton.  The  latter  was  ap- 
prenticed to  his  brother,  Theodore,  to  learn  the  car- 
penter trade,  and  several  years  later  was  appointed 
county  surveyor,  which  position  he  held  for  forty 
years.  In  1808  he  began  experiments  in  making  pine- 
apple cheese  after  a  sample  made  in  Holland.  He 
designed  the  necessary  appliances  which  he  patented, 
and  was  the  first  manufacturer  of  pineapple  cheese 
in  this  country  (1809).  In  1845  he  erected  at 
Goshen,  Conn.,  the  first  cheese  factory  in  the  world, 
except  a  very  primitive  one  in  Switzerland,  the 
machinery  and  appliances  used  being  unknown  be- 
fore Mr.  Norton  invented  them.  In  1846  he  dis- 
covered what  is  called  the  "hot  iron  test," 
which  is  given  special  attention  in  the  dairy  records 
of  this  country  and  Europe.  In  1817  he  became  a 
partner  in  a  woolen  manufactory  and  three  years 
later  he  invented  a  power  loom  which  antedated 
the  English  invention  by  about  eight  years,  and 
despite  its  imperfections  was  greatly  superior  to  any 
means  of  weaving  then  in  use,  but  the  weavers  in 
the  factory  were  so  angry  at  its  introduction  that 
Mr.  Norton's  life  was  threatened.  No  patent  on 
the  loom  was  procured.  About  this  time  he  started 
the  raising  of  teasels,  used  for  dressing  cloth;  the 
making  of  pyroligneous  acid  for  curing  hams,  and  the 
raising  of  woad,  a  fermentative  addition  to  indigo  in 
the  pastel  vat.  The  two  operations  first  mentioned 
were  not  continued,  but  woad  was  raised  to  the 
amount  Of  $1,000  annually  between  1819  and  1844. 
In  1843  he  began  compiling  his  "  Goshen  Statistics 
and  Family  History,"  which  occupies  two  volumes, 
of  600  pages  each,  of  finely  written  manuscript.  Mr. 
Norton  was  married,  Oct.  10,  1805,  to  Laura, 
daughter  of  John  Foot,  of  Canton,  Conn.  They 
had  five  daughters  and  five  sons.  He  died  at  Goshen, 
C«nn.,  April  30,  1860. 

YANDELL,  Lunsford  Pitts,  physician  and 
chemist,  was  born  near  Hartsville,  Tenn.,  July  4, 
1805,  son  of  Dr.  Wilson  and  Elizabeth  (Pitts)  Yan- 
dell.  He  received  a  good  classical  education  at  the 
Bradley  Academy,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  After 
having  studied  medicine  for  some  time  with  his 
father  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  1835.  While  attending 
lectures  at  the  Transylvania  Medical  College  he  be- 
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came  favorably  known  to  Prof.  Charles  Caldwell, 
llirough  whose  active  influence  he  was  called  in 
1831  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  that  institution. 
Opposition  on  account  of  his  lack  of  experience  led 
him  to  secure  Dr.  Hulbert  H.  Eaton  as  his  assistant, 
a  young  man  of  thorough  practical  training  in  chem- 
istry and  a;eneral  science  and  a  graduate  of  the  Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  under 
the  administration  of  his  father,  Amos  Eaton  (Vol.  V. , 
p.  313).  Adjunct  Prof.  Eaton  died  before  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  but  during  the  short  term  of  his  service 
he  had  completely  reorganized  the  laboratoiy,  secur- 
ing much  new  apparatus.  Prof.  Eaton  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Robert  Peter.  Under  this  arrangement, 
which  continued  until  1837,  Dr.  Yandell  delivered 
the  chemical  lectures,  while  Dr.  Peter  performed 
the  experimental  demonstrations.  Dr.  Yandell  re- 
moved to  Louisville  in  1837,  to  join  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Louisville  Medical  Institute,  becoming 
professor  of  chemistry  and  materia  medica.  Hav- 
ing no  particular  taste  for  so  severe  a  study  as  prac- 
tical chemistry,  he  was  transferred  in  1849  to  the 
chair  of  physiology  and  pathological  anatomy, 
which  he  occupied  until  he  resigned  in  1859,  to  ac- 
cept an  appointment  in  the  Memphis  Medical  College, 
Tennessee.  During  the  civil  war  he  devoted  himself  to 
hospital  service.  In  1862  he  was  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  presbytery  of  Memphis,  and  in  1864  was 
ordained  pastor  of  the  Dancyville  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  resigned  his  pastorate  in  1867  and  re- 
turned to  Louisville  to  resume  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, which  he  had  never  entirely  abandoned. 
While  resident  iu  Lexington  he  was  for  six  years 
editor  of  the  "Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine," 
to  which  he  contributed  many  able  papers.  In 
Louisville  he  was  in  1840-56  editor  of  the  ' '  Western 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery."  He  was  a  con- 
stant contributor  to  the  medical  literature  of  his  day, 
especially  in  biographical  memoirs  of  the  medical 
men  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  As  a  public 
speaker  and  lecturer  he  was  impressive.  In  1872  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Louisville.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  president  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
Kentucky,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Boston 
Academy  of  Science,  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  various  other  medical  societies.  Be- 
sides other  medical  papers  and  addresses  he  was 
the  author  of  a  prize  essay  on  "Fevers";  a  re- 
port on  "The  Medical  Sciences"  (1849);  one  on 
"American  Medical  Literature"  (1873),  and  an  ad- 
dress on  the  same  subject,  given  before  the  inter- 
national medical  congress  held  in  Philadelphia 
(1876).  Dr.  Yandell  was  married:  first,  in  1825,  to 
Susan  J.,  daughter  of  David  Wendel;  second,,  in 
1861,  to  Eliza  Bland.  He  died  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
Feb.  4,  1878. 

PALMER,  Joseph,  revolutionary  patriot,  was 
born  in  Massachusetts  in  1718.  He  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  provincial  congress  in  1774-75,  and  acted 
on  the  committee  of  safety,  appointed  by  that  body. 
As  a  revolutionarjr  officer  he  was  colonel  of  militia 
in  the  field,  participated  in  the  defense  of  the  coast 
near  Boston,  and  in  1777  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  commanding  the  Massachusetts  militia  in  the 
defense  of  Rhode  Island.  He  died  at  Roxbury,  Mass., 
Dec.  25,  1788. 

SWIFT,  Lewis,  astronomer,  was  born  at  Clark- 
son,  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  29, 1820,  son  of  Lewis 
and  Anna  (Forbes)  Swift.  His  grandfather  was  Row- 
land Swift,  born  Dec.  10,  1753,  and  served  in  the 
revolutionary  war  in  Gen.  Putnam's  life  guard ;  he 
was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  at  Valley  Forge, 
and  died  Jan.  20,  1849.  Rowland  Swift's  brother 
was  Zephaniah  Swift,  an  eminent  jurist  of  Connecti- 
cut, who  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  and 
chief-justice.  In  1799  Zephaniah  Swift  accompanied 


as  secretary,  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth  on  his  embassy 
to  France.  Gen.  Heman  Swift,  cousin  to  Rowland  and 
Zephaniah,  was  a  member  of  Gen.  Washington's  staff. 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  presented  to  him  his  scarf 
and  epaulettes,  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
his  descendants.  But  the  remotest  known  ancestor 
was  William  Swift,  who,  in  about  1630,  emigrated  to 
America  from  Booking,  Eng.,  and  settled  m  Sand- 
wich, Mass.,  dying  there  in  1644.  The  ancient  mot- 
to of  the  Swift  family  was  "  Festina  Lente  "  (hasten 
slowly).  Gen.  Lewis  Swift,  eldest  son  of  Rowland, 
and  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  bom  in 
1784,  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  but  emigrated  iu  1809  to 
Clarkson,  where  he  was  one  of  the  principal  pioneers 
of  the  then  town  of  Murray,  Genesee  county,  and  en- 
dured untold  hardships  from  the  poverty  and  sick- 
ness incident  to  life  in  the  wilderness,  at  one  time 
suffering  continuously  from  ague  and  fever,  the  pre- 
vailing disease,  for  a  year  and  a  half.  The  early  life  of 
his  son  Lewis,  the  sixth  of  his  nine  children,  diffei'ed 
little  from  that  of  other  boys  save  that  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  whether  fortunately  or  othei-wise  may  only 
be  inferred,  he,  by  an  accident,  received  a  fracture 
of  the  left  hip,  which,  in  consequence  of  defective 
surgery,  caused  a  permanent  lameness.  By  reason 
of  this  misfortune  and  his  inability  to  do  farm  labor, 
his  early  school  opportunities  surpassed  those  of  his 
brothers.  For  three  years  he  attended  Clarkson 
academy,  walking  thither  and  back  daily  on  crutches, 
a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles. 
In  1838,  having  partially  recov- 
ered from  his  injury,  he  resumed 
work  on  the  farm,  and  spent  the 
winter  months  in  the  manufacture 
of  horse  hay-rakes,  an  invention 
of  his  father,  and  one  of  the  first 
patented  in  the  United  States. 
Being  thrown  upon  his  own  re- 
sources by  the  death  of  his  father 
in  1846,  and  his  lameness  continu- 
ing, he  forsook  the  farm  and  as- 
sumed the  role  of  a  lecturer  on  sci- 
entific subjects,  which  calling  he 
pursued  for  several  years,  but  the 
purchase  in  1855  of  the  complete 
works  of  Dr.  Thomas  Dick  changed 
the  entire  tenor  of  his  life,  as,  enam- 
ored of  the  astronomical  writings 
of  the  Scotch  divine,  he  resolved 
to  become  a  professional  astronomer.  Having  a  nat- 
ural genius  for  mechanics,  he  constructed  a  three- 
inch  refracting  telescope,  the  object-glass  of  which 
was,  after  a  year  or  two  of  service,  accidentally  brok- 
en, when  he  replaced  it  with  a  refractor  of  four  and 
one-half  inches  aperture,  made  by  Henry  Fitz  of 
New  York,  at  the  time  the  only  telescope-maker  of 
note  in  the  country.  The  instrument  was  received 
just  in  time  for  the  observation  of  Donati's  great 
comet  of  1858.  This  telescope  was  used  mainly  for 
comet-seeking,  and  after  years  of  search,  he  was  re- 
warded by  the  discovery  of  the  wonderful  comet  of 
1862,  a  periodic  of  120  years,  afterward  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  with  a  tail  twenty-five  degrees  in 
length,  the  elements  of  whose  orbit  exactly  agreed 
with  those  of  the  star-shower  of  Aug.  10th.  In  1871  he 
detected  another,  which,  as  was  afterward  a.9certained, 
had  previously  been  found  in  Europe.  Removing 
to  Rochester  in  1872,  his  next  find  was  that  of  the 
celebrated  Coggian  comet,  another  independent  dis- 
covery, Coggia  of  Europe  antedating  him  by  a  few 
weeks.  For  ten  years  after  his  settlement  in  the  lat- 
ter city,  he  was  a  hardware  merchant  by  day  and  a 
comet-seeker  by  night.  For  two  years  his  observa- 
tions were  made  from  the  yard  back  of  his  dwelling, 
then  for  two  years  more  from  a  dark  alley,  and  for 
five  years  from  the  flat  roof  of  an  immense  cider 
mill,  whence  his  discoveries  gave  him  world-wide 
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fame.  From  that  bleak  station,  a  half-mile  from  his 
home,  without  protection  from  the  cold  of  winter, 
often  lying  all  night  on  his  rug  in  the  snow,  he  dis- 
covered six  comets,  one  each  in  1877,  '78,  '79,  '80,  and 
two  in  1881.  For  the  first  three  he  received  from 
the  Imperial  academy  of  sciences  of  Vienna,  three 
(one  for  each  year)  gold  medals  of  the  value  of  $60 
each.  That  of  1880  has  historic  interest,  being  a 
periodic  comet,  returning  to  perihelion  every  five 
and  a  half  years.  For  this  discovery,  as  the  Vienna 
academy  had  discontinued  its  medal,  Mr.  Hulbert 
H.  Warner,  the  well-known  patron  of  science,  gave 
him  his  check  for  $500,  the  largest  prize  ever  received 
for  the  discovery  of  any  heavenly  body.  'The  untir- 
ing labors  of  Dr.  Swift  in  his  chosen  science  have 
been  liberally  recognized.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Roy- 
al astronomical  society  of  England,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  1879,  and  also  of  the  American  association 
for  the  advancement  of  science.  The  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  philosophy  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  Qf  Rochester  in  1879.  In  1881 
he  was  awarded  the  Lalande  prize  of  540  francs 
and  a  silver  medal  by  the  Institute  of  France.  In 
1893  he  received  from  the  Astrononiical  society  of 
the  Pacific  its  bronze  comet  medal,  for  the  finding 
of  comet  A  of  that  year,  the  most  remarkable  of 
any  known,  having  a  larger  number  of  tails  than 
any  previously  discovered.  In  1882  he  assumed  the 
directorship  of  the  Warner  observatory,  erected  by 
the  munificence  of  H.  H.  Warner,  wherein  is  mount 
ed  the  great  sixteen-inch  refractor,  twenty-two  feet 
in  length  and  costing  $1,300,  the  gift  of  the  citizens 
of  Rochester  to  Dr.  Swift.  Released  from  business 
cares  and  the  discomforts  and  disadvantages  of  earli- 
er days,  his  principal  vocation  has  been  astronomical 
discovery  rather  than  the  ordinary  routine  work  of 
an  observatory.  Though  comet-seeking  has  not  been 
entirely  abandoned,  as  his  recent  capture  of  two  of 
these  wanderers  testifies,  yet  his  principal  quest  has 
been  for  nebulse  overlooked  by  the  Herschels  and 
other  workers,  and  his  list  of  over  900  of  these  faint 
bodies  attests  his  industry  and  keen  vision.  In  point 
of  numbers  he  ranks  next  to  Sir  John  Herschel. 
The  magnitude  of  his  record  has  greatly  surprised 
astronomers,  as  it  was  supposed  the  number  of  un- 
discovered nebulse  was  very  small.  He  has  observed 
three  total  eclipses  of  the  sun  as  follows:  in  1869  at 
Mattoon,  111. ;  in  1878  at  Denver,  Col. ;  and  in  1889 
at  Nelson,  a  station  fifty  miles  north  of  Sacramento, 
Cal.  His  discovery  of  two  intra-mercurial  planets 
during  totality  at  Denver  attracted  attention  in  both 
hemispheres.  He  is  frugal  in  his  habits,  has  never 
indulged  in  intoxicants  of  any  sort,  and  does  not  use 
tobacco  in  any  form,  but,  relying  solely  upon  food 
and  coffee,  has  proved  man's  ability  to  withstand  great 
and  long-continued  exposure  without  resort  to  undue 
stimulants  or  narcotics.  He  has  been  twice  married, 
and  of  his  five  children  four  survive. 

KHETT,  Robert  Barnwell,  statesman,  was 
born  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  Dec.  34,  1800.  His  father's 
name  was  Smith,  and  he  bore  it  until  1837,  when  he 
took  that  of  an  ancestor  in  colonial  times.  He  be- 
came a  lawyer,  entered  the  South  Carolina  legislature 
in  1826,  and  soon  gained  prominence  by  identifying 
himself  with  the  extremest  views  of  that  time  and 
section.  He  took  part  in  the  agitation  of  the  nuUifiers, 
and  in  1833  was  made  attorney  general  of  his  state. 
He  was  in  congress  1837-49,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  propose  a  dissolution  of  the  Union; 
but  Josiah  Quincy,  speaking  from  the  opposite 
point  of  view  as  a  northern  man  and  opponent  of 
slavery,  had  in  1811  predicted  this  result  as  a  con- 
tingency. Rhett  succeeded  J.  C.  Calhoun  in  the  U.  S. 
senate  in  January,  1851,  and  during  the  revival  of  the 
secession  movement  at  home  urged  the  withdrawal 
of  his  state  at  once,  even  if  it  stood  alone  in  so  acting. 


The  time  was  not  ripe  for  such  drastic  measures ; 
finding  the  sentiment  of  his  own  people  against  him, 
he  withdrew  in  disgust  from  the  senate,  and  from 
public  life,  and  retired  to  his  plantation.  In  later 
days  he  owned  the  Charleston  "Mercury, "which 
voiced  his  peculiar  doctrines;  his  son  was  its  editor 
during  the  war.  As  a  con- 
sistent disciple  of  Calhoun,  he 
came  to  the  front  again  at  the 
South  Carolina  convention, 
which  passed  the  ordinance  of 
secession  Dec.  20,  1860,  and 
drew  up  its  address  to  the  peo- 
ple; was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  framed  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Confederate 
states  and  reported  it  to  the 
provisional  congress  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  in  February, 
1861,  and  was  soon  afterwards 
sent  as  a  representative  to  the 
Confederate  congress  at  Rich- 
mond, where  heserved  through  - 
out  the  existence  of  that  congress.  After  tlie  close 
of  the  civil  war  he  returned  to  his  impovished  home 
in  Indiana.  His  only  emergence  from  private  life 
during  his  later  years,  which  were  spent  in  or  near 
New  Orleans,  was  as  a  delegate  to  the  National 
democratic  convention  of  1868.  He  died  in  St. 
James  parish.  La.,  Sept.  14,  1876. 

FRASEB,  Charles,  artist,  was  born  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  Aug.  20,  1782.  When  a  mere  lad  he 
began  to  delineate  the  scenery  around  his  native 
city.  In  1798  he  began  the  study  of  law,  but  after 
three  years  suspended  it,  and  resumed  practice  with 
the  pencil.  Being  discouraged,  and  despairing  of 
his  artistic  abilities,  he  again  became  a  law  student, 
and  in  1807  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Having  ac- 
quired through  assiduous  study  sufficient  compe- 
tency to  continue  art,  he  renounced  the  profession 
of  law  in  1818  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  art. 
He  gave  his  attention  chiefly  to  miniature  painting, 
and  attained  a  high  degree  of  eminence.  When 
Lafayette  visited  the  United  States  in  1835,  Fraser 
painted  his  portrait.  Subsequently  he  executed  the 
portraits  of  many  prominent  persons  in  South 
Carolina,  among  them  members  of  the  Rutledge, 
Pinkney,  Pettigru,  Huger,  Hayne,  Lownds,  Pringle, 
and  other  well-known  families.  Besides,  he  painted 
pictures  of  a  historical,  genre  and  scenic  character. 
In  1857  his  collected  works,  which  included  313 
miniatures  and  139  paintings  in  oil,  were  exhibited  in 
Charleston.  He  displayed  great  versatility  also  as  a 
man  of  letters.  He  contributed  to  various  period- 
icals, and  published  addresses,  poems  and  "Remi- 
niscences of  Charleston."  He  died  in  his  native  city, 
Oct.  5,  1860. 

aOOBBICH,  Elizur,  jurist  and  legislator,  was 
born  at  Durham,  Conn.,  March  24, 1761,  son  of  Elizur 
Goodrich,  a  prominent  clergyman  and  scholar.  He 
was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1779,  and  acted  as  a  tutor  of 
that  institution  during  1781-88.  In  the  latter  year  he 
began  practicing  law  at  New  Haven,  having  studied 
that  profession  and  obtained  admission  to  the  bar. 
He  belonged  to  the  Washington  school  of  Federal- 
ists, and  his  removal  from  the  office  of  collector  of 
customs  at  New  Haven,  immediately  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Jefferson  to  the  presidency,  gave  occasion  for 
the  famous  letters  in  which  Jefferson  avowed  his 
principle  of  removal  for  political  opinions.  Besides 
being  honored  with  various  offices  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility, Mr.  Goodrich  was  professor  of  law  in 
Yale  College  (1801-10),  and  for  many  years  the  effi- 
cient mayor  of  New  Haven  (1803-22),  was  twice 
elected  to  the  fegislature,  was  a  judge  of  the  county 
and  probate  courts  for  fifteen  years,  served  as  a 
presidential   elector  in  1797,  and  represented  Con- 
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necticut  in  congress  from  1799  to  1801.  The  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  by  Yale  university  in  1830. 
He  died  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  1,  1849. 

WAYNE,  William,  soldier  and  legislator,  was 
born  in  Chester  county,  Pa.,  Dec.  6,  1828,  son  of 
Isaachar  and  Mary  (Atlee)  Evans.  He  changed  his 
name  to  Wayne  by  act  of  legislature  since  he,  as  the 
grandson  of  Gen.  Wayne's  daughter,  became  the 
owner  of  Waynesborough  and  the  representative  of 
the  family  by  the  will  of  Isaac  Wayne,  his  grand- 
uncle.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1844,  and  during  the  civil  war  served 
with  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  97th  Pennsylvania 
volunteers,  and  retired  with  the  rank  of  major.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
ture in  1883  and  served  until  1887.  He  was  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  president-general  of  the  General  Society 
of  the  Cincinnati  since  1896.  He  was  married  to 
Hannah  J.  Zook. 

PATTERSON,  Carlile  Pollock,  scientist,  was 
born  at  Shieldsborough,  Miss.,  Aug.  24,  1816,  son 
of  Capt.  Daniel  Tod  Patterson,  a  native  of  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  (1786-1839),  who  served  in  the  U.  S. 
navy — first  on  the  frigate  Constitution  during  the 
Tripolitan  war;  in  1814  cooperating  with  Gen.  A. 
Jackson  at  New  Orleans,  and  in  command  of  the 
flotilla  that  captured  and  destroyed  the  defenses  of 
Jean  and  Pierre  Lafitte  at  Barataria,  La.,  French 
pirates  and  smugglers,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  price  put  ou  their  heads 
by  Gov.  Claiborne,  offered  their  ser- 
vices against  the  British  in  1814: 
Capt.  Patterson  subsequently  com- 
manded the  navy  yard  at  Washington 
until  his  death.  His  son  entered  the 
U.  S.  navy  as  midshipman  in  1830, 
and  served  for  five  years  in  the 
Mediterranean  sea.  Returning  then 
to  the  United  States,  he  studied  en- 
gineering at  Georgetown  College, 
Kentucky,  and  after  his  graduation, 
in  1838,  he  entered  upon  the  work  of 
the  U.  8.  coast  survey,  with  occa- 
sional naval  service.  In  1850  he  was 
captain  of  the  Oregon,  a  Pacific 
mail  steamer.  He  resumed  work 
on  the  coast  survey  in  1861,  and 
became  its  superintendent  in  1874.  Under  his  ad- 
ministration the  work  was  enlarged  to  be  a  general 
geodetic  survey,  and  he  was  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.  S.  lighthouse  board.  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  Amherst  College.  He  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  15,  1881. 

WAGNER,  liouis,  soldier  and  bank  president, 
wa§  born  in  Giessen,  Germany,  Aug.  4,  1838,  son  of 
Ludwig  Wagner,  a  shoemaker,  who  came  to 
America  in  1849.  He  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  Philadelphia,  and  after  quitting 
school  he  served  a  four  years'  apprenticeship  in 
lithography,  and  on  attaining  his  majority  started  in 
that  business  on  his  own  account.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  1861  he  promptly  enlisted, 
and  in  July  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  of 
company  D,  88th  Pennsylvania  volunteers.  Step  by 
step  he  won  his  promotion  until  he  became  colonel 
of  that  regiment  and  was  brevetted  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral. At  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  after  par- 
ticipating in  all  the  former  engagements  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  he  was  severely  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner,  but  was  exchanged,  and  re- 
joining his  regiment  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Chan- 
cellorsville.  His  wound  having  broken  out  afresh, 
he  was  sent  home  and  assigned  to  the  command  of 
Camp  William  Peon,  where  colored  troops  were  en- 
listed and  drilled.  He  held  the  command  of  this 
post  for  two  years,  during  which  he  sent  over  four- 


teen thousand  men  to  the  front.  In  1865,  having 
recovered  from  his  wound,  he  rejoined  his  regiment, 
and  commanded  a  brigade  of  the  5th  corps,  armjr  of 
the  Potomac.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired 
to  Philadelphia,  and  engaged  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness. In  1866  he  was  dected  to  the  common  coun- 
cil and  served  for  six  years,  being  twice  re-elected, 
and  was  three  times  president.  In  1873  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  board  of  judges  a  member  of  the 
board  of  public  education,  in  which  capacity  he 
served  three  years.  In  1878  he  was  elected  recorder 
of  deeds,  and  in  1882  became  a  member  of  the  board 
of  guardians  of  the  poor.  In  1887  he  was  appointed 
director  of  public  works.  Upon  his  retirement,  in 
1891  he  returned  to. his  private  business,  but  was  soon 
invited  to  become  the  president  of  the  Third  Na- 
tional Bank,  which  he  accepted.  Upon  the  death  of 
W.  Heyward  Drayton,  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  board  of  city  trusts,  in  which  capacity  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  Girard  estate 
and  Girard  College.  Notwithstanding  his  many 
public  duties,  Gen.  Wagner  has  found  time  for 
other  work  connected  with  various  organizations, 
fraternal,  charitable,  social  and  Masonic;  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Philadelphia  Commandery  of  Knights  Tem- 
plars; treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Home;  Sons  of  Temperance;  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  was  in  1894  president  of 
the  German  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  He  organized 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1867,  and  was  its  first  department  commander.  In 
the  national  organization  he  was  elected  junior 
vice  commander-in-chief  in  1870;  senior  vice  com- 
mander-in-chief in  1871,  and  commander-in-chief  in 
1880.  He  was  married,  Aug.  4,  1859,  to  Hattie 
Slocum,  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  seven  children. 

SOUTHWICK,  Solomon,  journalist,  was  born 
in  Newport,  R.  I.,  Dec.  25,  1773,  son  of  Solomon 
Southwick  (1731-97),  who  took  an  active  part  in 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Newport  "Mer- 
cury "  from  1768  until  his  death.  The  son  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  a  printing  office  in  New  York,  and 
in  1792  entered  the  employ  of  his  brother-in-law, 
John  Barber,  the  owner  of  the  Albany  "Register." 
Later  a  partnership  was  formed,  and  upon  Barber's 
death,  in  1808,  he  succeeded  to  the  latter's  interest  and 
became  the  paper's  sole  editor.  He  was  sheriff  for 
the  county  and  postmaster  of  Albany,  and  in  1813 
became  a  regent  of  the  state  university.  The  "Regis- 
ter "  was  discontinued  in  1817,  and  two  years  later 
Southwick  established  "  The  Ploughboy,"  the  first 
agricultural  journal  in  the  state,  which  he  conducted 
for  a  time  under  the  pen-name  of  "Henry  Home- 
spun." He  also  edited  "The  Christian  Visitant " 
and  the  " National  Democrat."  He  established  the 
"National  Observer"  in  the  interests  of  the  anti- 
Masons,  and  was  afterward  nominated  by  them  for 
governor.  On  retiring  from  political  life  he  deliv- 
ered lectures  on  "The  Bible,"  " Temperance"  and 
"  Self-Education."  Many  of  his  addresses  were  pub- 
lished, some  of  them  under  the  pen-name  of  "  Sher- 
lock." He  was  married,  and  had  a  son,  Alfred,  who 
published  in  Albany  "The  Family  Newspaper." 
Solomon  Southwick  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  18, 
1839. 

PAINE,  Byron,  jurist,  was  born  at  Painesville, 
O.,  Oct.  10,  1827,  son  of  James  Harvey  Paine. 
His  father,  who  held  the  rank  of  general  in  the  Ohio 
militia,  was  one  of  the  early  advocates  of  the  anti- 
slavery  principles.  His  great-grandfather,  Edward 
Paine,  founded  Painesville  in  1800.  Byron  Paine 
was  educated  in  the  Painesville  Academy,  removed 
with  his  father  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  1847,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  place  in  1849.  He  was  a 
j.udge  of  the  Milwaukee  county  court  from  1856  to 
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1859;  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Wisconsin  from  1859  to  1864  and  again  from  1867  to 
his  death.  He  acquired  considerable  fame  on  ac- 
count of  a  judicial  decision  which  conflicted  with  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  In  1854  he  de- 
fended Sherman  M.  Booth,  who  was  tried  for  aiding 
the  escape  of  a  fugitive  slave;  and  in  late  life  he  was 
active  in  establishing  negro  suffrage.  He  served  in 
the  Federal  army  from  Aug.  10,  1864,  to  Nov.  27, 
1865,  as  lieutenant-colonel.  From  1868  to  1871  he 
occupied  the  chair  of  law  In  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, which  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  in  1869.  He  died  at  Madison,  Wis. ,  Jan.  13, 
1871. 

MILTON,  Tolin,  soldier,  planter  and  politician, 
was  born  in  Halifax  county,  N.  C,  about  1740,  of 
English  descent.  He  removed  to  Georgia,  and  en- 
listed from  there  in  the  revolutionary  war.  When 
the  first  Georgia  state  government  was  established  in 
1777  he  was  chosen  by  the  general  assembly  to  fill 
the  post  of  secretary  of  state,  having  charge  of  the 
great  seal.  He  stuck  to  his  post  after  the  governor 
and  the  other  cabinet  oflicers  had  fled  the  state  be- 
fore the  approach  of  the  British.  When  the  red- 
coats overran  Georgia,  he  removed  the  records  of  the 
state  government  to  Charleston,  and  when  that  city 
was  in  danger  he  took  them  to  Newbern,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  seat  of  government  in  North 
Carolina.  There  he  obtained  a  lieutenant's  commis- 
sion from  the  Continental  congress,  and  proceeded 
to  help  drive  back  the  invaders;  and  he  also  did 
valiant  service  for  his  country  during  the  operations 
around  King's  mountain.  At  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Howe,  Georgia,  to  the  British  and  Indians,  he  and 
Lieut.  William  Caldwell  were  given  as  hostages,  and 
suffered  confinement  for  nine  months  in  the  dungeon 
of  the  old  Spanish  fort  at  St.  Augustine.  He  was 
made  a  captain  during  the  war,  and  at  its  close  be- 
came a  planter,  later  taking  an  active  interest  in 
politics.  He  was  again  chosen  secretary  of  state  by 
the  legislature  in  1781  and  1783;  and  at  the  first 
election  for  president  of  the  new  nation  in  1789,  he 
received  the  vote  of  the  Georgia  delegation  against 
Washington.  He  then  retired  to  his  plantation  near 
Louisville,  Ga.,  where  he  died  about  1804.  He  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  his  fellow  countrymen. 
Milton  county  was  named  in  his  honor.  John  Mil- 
ton was  married  to  Hannah  L.  Spenser,  who  was  re- 
lated to  the  Pinckneys,  Moultries  and  Rutledges  of 
South  Carolina.  They  had  two  children.  Homer 
Virgil  Milton  and  Anna  Maria.  The  latter  was  mar- 
ried to  Benjamin  F.  Harris,  of  Georgia,  and  had 
three  sons,  gallant  ofiBcers  of  the  Confederate  army. 

watts'^  Henry  Miller,  lawyer  and  diploma- 
tist, was  born  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  Oct.  10,  1805,  son  of 
David  and  Julia  Anna  (Miller)  Watts,  and  grandson 
of  Gen.  Frederick  and  Jane  (Murray)  Watts,  who 
about  1760  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  and  became 
prominent  during  the  revolutionary  war.  He  was 
graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in  1824,  then  studied 
law  in  Carlisle  under  Andrew  Carothers,  and,  on 
jjeing  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827,  began  practising 
in  Pittsburg.  The  following  year  he  was  commis- 
sioned deputy  attorney-general  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  office  he  filled  until  1829.  In  1885  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  from  Allegheny 
county,  serving  for  three  terms,  until  1838,  and  in 
1841  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Harrison  U.  8.  attor- 
ney for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
visited  Europe  in  1857,  and  on  returning  to  the 
United  States  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Union  League  of  Philadelphia,  and  made  large  con- 
tributions of  money  in  behalf  of  the  Union.  He  re- 
visited Europe  before  the  close  of  the  war,  spending 
much  time  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Dresden  and 
Berlin,  and  in  1868  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Johnson 
U.  8.  minister  to  Austria.    He  held  this  post  but  one 


year,  and  after  leaving  the  Austrian  capital  visited 
Russia,  Poland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark  and 
other  European  countries.  Upon  returning  home 
Mr.  Watts  engaged  in  the  development  of  the  iron 
and  coal  interests  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  married,  in  1838,  to  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Peter  Shoenberger.  He  died  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Nov.  29,  1890. 

COLTON,  Walter,  author,  was  born  in  Rut- 
land, Vt.,  May  9,  1797,  a  brother  of  Calvin  Colton, 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  "  Junius  Papers  "  (1840). 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1822,  and  en- 
gaged in  teaching.  He  then  studied  at  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,and  in  1825  accepted  the  chair 
of  moral  philosophy  and  belles-lettres  at  the  Mid- 
dletown  Academy,  Connecticut.  He  went  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ,  in  1828  to  edit  the  "  American  Specta- 
tor," and  he  was  connected  with  that  paper  for 
two  years.  He  attracted  the  attention  of  Pres. 
Jackson,  who  appointed  him  chaplain  in  the  navy. 
His  first  experience  at  sea  was  on  the  Vincennes, 
on  which  he  sailed  to  the  West  Indies  in  1831, 
and  for  the  next  three  years  he  was  attached  to  the 
Constellation,  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
On  his  return  from  this  cruise  he  was  assigned  to  the 
naval  station  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  while  there 
he  edited  the  "Colonization  Herald."  In  1838  he 
was  ordered  to  the  navy  yard  at  Philadelphia,  and 
during  his  occupation  of  this  station  he  did  news- 
paper and  magazine  work,  for  two  years  (1841-42) 
having  editorial  charge  of  the  "North  American." 
It  was  at  this  time  that  he  published  "The  Bible — 
the  Public  School."  The  atten- 
tion of  the  government  being 
directed  toward  the  Pacific  coast, 
he  was  sent  to  California  in  1845, 
and  on  his  arrival  was  made  al- 
calde of  Monterey  by  Gov.  Stock- 
ton, serving  first  under  a  military 
commission,  and  in  September, 
1846,  being  confirmed  by  a  vote 
of  the  citizens.  Here  he  estab- 
lished the  "  California,"  the  first 
newspaper  published  in  Califor- 
nia, and  which,  upon  its  removal 
to  San  Francisco,  became  the 
"Alta  California."  He  also  built 
the  first  school-house  on  the  coast, 
and  made  the  first  public  an- 
nouncement of  the  discovery  of 
gold  by  a  letter  in  the  columns  of 
the  "  North  American."  He  remained  in  California 
until  1849,  when  he  returned  to  Philadelphia.  He 
wrote  many  interesting  books,  principally  made  up 
from  his  personal  experiences  and  observations, 
among  which  are  "Ship  and  Shore  in  Madeira, 
Lisbon  and  the  Mediterranean"  (1835);  "A  Visit  to 
Athens  and  Constantinople"  (1836);  "Three  Years 
in  California"  (1850),  and  "  Deck  and  Port"  (1850). 
He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  22, 1851. 

PARVIN,  Theophilus,  physician,  was  born  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  Argentine  Republic,  Jan.  9,  1829. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  University  of 
Indiana,  where  he  was  graduated  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  and  then  studied  at  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  theUniversityof  Pennsylvania.  After  gradu- 
ating in  1852  he  began  to  practice  his  profession  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  In  1864  he  became  professor  in 
the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  and  five  years  later  in 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville. He  remained  in  the  latter  position  till  1872, 
when  he  accepted  the  chair  of  obstetrics  and  dis- 
eases of  women  and  children  in  Indiana  Medical 
College.  He  held  that  post  for  about  eleven  years, 
and  in  1883  he  accepted  a  similar  position  in 
Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Dr. 
Parvin    was    an    acknowledged    authority  on  ob- 
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stetrics,  and  published  "The  Science  and  Art  of 
Obstetrles"  (1886),  and  an  edition  of  Winchel's 
"  Diseases  of  Women"  (1887).  He  was  president  of 
the  Indiana  State  Medical  Society  in  1861;  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  in  1879,  and  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Medicine  in  1890.  He  died 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  29,  1898. 

BANCROFT,  Aaron,  clergyman,  was  born  in 
Reading,  Mass.,  Nov.  10,  1755.  While  pursuing  his 
preliminary  studies  the  revolution- 
ary war  broke  out,  and  the  young 
scholar  paused  for  a  while  to  serve 
his  country  as  a  miuutemau,  tak- 
ing part  both  ia  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, and  that  of  Bunker  Hill. 
Shortly  afterward  he  entered  Har- 
vard, where  he  was  graduated  in 
1778.  For  some  time  time  he  taught 
school,  then  studied  theology,  was 
licensed  to  preach,  and  spent  three 
years  as  a  missionaiy  at  Yarmouth, 
Nova  Scotia.  In  1785  he  returned 
to  the  United  States,  which  he  had 
left  almost  at  their  birth  as  a  re- 
public, and  settled  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  as  pastor  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church,  which  charge  he 
continued  to  administer  for  over  half  a  century, 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  all  church  councils  and  conventions,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Harvard.  Toward 
middle  life  his  theological  views  became  somewhat 
tinged  with  Arminianism,  and,  being  a  man  of  broad 
and  liberal  creed,  was  thought  for  a  while  to  favor 
the  Unitarian  tendency  so  prevalent  iu  New  England 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century.  But,  although  he 
became  president  of  the  American  Unitarian  associa- 
tion, he  always  adhered  to  the  name  and  system  of 
Congregationalism.   Dr.  Bancroft  published  sermons 


in  defence  of  religious  liberty;  a  "  Eulogy  of  Wash- 
ington" (1800);  a  "Life  of  Washington"  (1807,  re- 
printed in  England  in  1808) ;  and  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  election  (1832).  He 
died  in  Worcester  Aug.  19,  1839. 

DAVIS,  Jolm  Woodbridge,  civil  engineer, 
was  bom  in  New  York  city  Aug.  19,  1854,  a  son  of 
Prof.  Edwin  Hamilton  Davis,  A.M.,  M.D.,  author 
of  the  first  volume  published  by  tlie  Smithsonian  in- 
stitute, and  who  died  May  15, 1888.  His  grandfather 
was  Henry  Davis,  lawyer  and  merchant,  educated  at 
Dartmouth  college,  N.  H.,  then  moved  to  Ohio. 
After  an  experience  with  raili-oad  surveying  parties, 
young  Davis  entered  Columbia  college,  and  was 
graduated  in  1878  with  degree  of  C.E.  In  1876, 
while  an  undergraduate,  he  published  a  treatise  en- 
titled, "Formulse  for  Calculating  Railroad  Earth- 
work and  Average  Haul,"  which  went  into  a  second 
edition  in  nine  months,  and  was  adopted  as  a  text- 
book in  six  engineering  schools  in  the  United  States. 
Duringl879  he  published  in  "  Van  Nostrand's  Engin- 


eering Magazine"  a  series  of  five  papers  devoted  to 
original  solutions  of  engineering  problems.     For  this 
work  he  received  in  1880  the  degree  of  D.P.  from 
Columbia  college,  and  the  substance  of  the  articles 
has  since  been  incorporated  into  the  text-books  on 
engineering,    mechanics    and    mathematics.      His 
method  for  calculating  land  surveys  and  polygonal 
areas  in  general,  has  been  intioduced  in  the  princi- 
pal treatises  on  surveying  and  mensuration,  and  is 
now  used  in  lieu  of  the  older  methods.     For  several 
years  after  graduation  he  was  professionally  occu- 
pied, and  then  established  and  became  principal  of 
the  Woodbridge  school  in  New  York  city.     He  has 
continued  occasionally  to  contribute    to    journals 
short  articles  on  topics  pertaining  to  surveying  and 
mathematics,  but  in  the  winter  of  1891-93  published 
his  most  important  work  in  a  quarto  volume  of  150 
pages,  entitled  "Dynamics  of  the  Sun,"  in  which  he 
shows  by  an  application  and  extension  of  the  for- 
mulae of  thermo-dynamics  that  a  highly  heated  body 
in  space  will  continually  generate  by  the  process  of 
vaporization,  and  drive  off  to  indefinite  distances,  a 
vaporous  atmosphere,  and  hence  infers  that  the  sun's 
atmosphere  is  continually  forming  at  the  sun  and 
sweeping  past  the  planets  into  stellar  space.     Con- 
cerning his  explanation  by  this  theory  of  the  solar 
phenomena,  the  corona,  zodiacal  light,  etc..  Prof. 
Charles  A.  Youngof  thePrince- 
ton  observatory  writes,  "with 
most  of  your  conclusions  I  am 
heartily  in  accord."     In   the 
winter  of  1891-92,  after  several 
years  spent  in  designing  and 
calculations,  he  constructed  a 
number  of  laige  kites  that  could 
be  folded  and  unfolded  and 
steered  in  the  air,  that  is,  de- 
flected to  left  and  right  of  the 
leeward  p'oint  through  a  total 
angle    of    135    degrees.      In 
March,  1893,  he  conducted  a 
series  of  public  experiments, 
which  attracted    considerable 
attention,  and  were  illustrated 
and    described    in    many    of 
the  most  important  scientific       J.^O.^^,iZL)n  \Ji:i„r^u 
and   news  journals  in  Amer-    Cy^  <^     «— ~*» 

ica  and  Europe.  The  lettei's 
of  the  alphabet  and  otlier  signs  were  traced  out  in 
the  air  by  the  kites,  messages  and  packages  were 
accurately  sent  to  points  several  miles  away,  a  boat 
was  propelled,  and  a  life-line  was  carried  five-eighths 
of  a  mile  from  one  island  to  another.  In  the  follow- 
ing summer  a  specially  constructed  wagon,  carrying 
two  persons,  was  propelled  to  and  fro  on  the  beach 
at  Arverne.  L.  I.,  by  a  kite.  The  U.  8.  government 
became  interested  in  these  experiments,  and  in 
March,  1893,  a  special  set  of  apparatus  was  put 
aboard  the  Brenton  Reef  light -ship,  to  test  the 
ability  of  the  kite  to  carry  a  life-line  from  the  deck 
of  a  vessel  at  sea,  one  and  one-half  nautical  miles  to 
the  shore.  When  the  first  favorable  wind  occurred, 
the  trial  was  made,  and  proved  successful,  a  stout 
line  being  dragsed  by  the  kite  from  the  ship  to  Bren- 
ton's  Point.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  mathematical  society,  the  New  York  academy 
of  sciences,  and  the  American  society  of  civil  ea- 
gineers. 

GIEGEBICH,  Leonard  Anthony,  jurist,  was 
born  May  30,  1855,  at  ROtz,  Bavaria.  He  was 
brought  to  America  in  his  mother's  arms  when  but 
one  year  old,  and  settled  with  the  family  at  Wood- 
stock, Conn.,  where  he  began  attending  the  village 
school.  In  1860  the  family  removed  to  New  York 
city,  settling  in  the  eleventh  ward,  where  he  has 
since  lived.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schooLs, 
St.  Nicholas  parochial  school  and  the  De  La  Salle  in- 
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stitute.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  he  was  there- 
fore compelled  to  earn  his  own  living  from  the  time 
he  was  twelve  years  old.  He  fought  his  own  way 
up  successfully,  however,  until  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  May  31, 1877.  In  1886  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  by  3,300  majority  to  represent  the  twelfth 
assembly  district.  His  record  in  that  body  won  for 
him  the  endorsements  of  the  press  and  the  public. 
He  was  one  of  the  two  members 
who  persistently  refused  all  passes 
from  railroad  corporations.  He 
introduced  several  leading  bills 
in  the  assembly.  One,  to  permit 
the  probate  of  wills  during  life- 
time, was  strongly  supported  by 
the  New  York  press,  but  failed 
of  passage  because  of  adjourn- 
ment ;  another,  which  passed, 
made  it  possible  for  working 
people  to  bring  suit  for  $10  or 
less,  and  to  maintain  it  without 
prepayment  of  costs.  He  also 
presented  a  bill  in  committee  to 
prevent  foremen  and  superin- 
tendents from  exacting  levies  of 
money  from  their  workmen  by 
threats  of  throwing  them  out 
of  employment.  His  record  was 
warmly  endorsed  by  the  Reform 
club.  While  still  a  member  of  the  assembly,  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland  collector  of 
internal  revenue  for  the  third  district  of  New  York; 
continuing  to  hold  that  office  for  more  than  a  year  after 
the  change  of  administration,  when  he  was  super- 
seded by  ex-Coroner  Ferdinand  Bidmau.  March  38,' 
1890,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.Hill  judge  of  the  city 
court  of  the  city  of  New  York.  In  the  fall  of  1890 
the  Tammany  Hall  democracy,  of  which  he  is  an 
active  member,  desiring  a  strong  and  influential 
German  upon  the  ticket,  prevailed  upon  him  to  ac- 
cept the  nomination  for  county  clerk,  to  which  he 
was  elected  by  82,000  majority.  During  his  incum- 
bency of  that  office,  he  instituted  many  reforms, 
which  relieved  wants  long  felt  by  the  legal  frater- 
nity; among  other  things,  he  systematized  the 
records  of  his  department,  thereby  saving  days  of 
labor  to  the  members  of  the  bar.  He  was  the  first 
county" clerk  to  allow  interest  on  "Ti'ust  Funds," 
this  interest  amounting  to  over  $4,000  annually. 
Always  punctilious  in  his  attention  to  duty,  he  re- 
quired the  same  of  his  clerks,  and  thereby  earned 
the  reputation  of  being  a  strict  disciplinarian.  An 
important  work  performed  by  him  personally  was 
the  classifying  of  musty  records,  two  hundred  years 
old,  that  had  been  stored  for  years  in  the  cellar  of 
the  court-house,  and  which  was  graphically  de- 
scribed by  the  New  York  "Herald  "of  Nov.  8,  1891. 
On  Nov.  10,  1891,  Gov.  Hill  appointed  him  judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas  'nice  Henry  Wilder  Allen, 
deceased.  This  appointment  gave  general  satisfac- 
tion, owing  to  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  and  as  a 
jurist  of  ability  and  incorruptible  integrity.  Judge 
Giegerich  married  Louise  M.  Boll  on  Sept.  6,  1887, 
and  she  has  borne  him  several  children. 

HAYNE,  Paul  Hamilton,  poet,  was  born  in 
Cliarleston,  S.  C,  oan.  1,  1830.  His  father  was 
Lieut.  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  of  the  U.  S.  navy,  who 
died  at  sea  when  the  son  was  an  infant.  His  mother, 
from  whom  he  inherited  his  poetic  gifts,  was  pos- 
sessed of  independent  means,  and  under  her  care 
and  the  guardianship  of  his  uncle,  Robert  Young 
Hayne,  at  one  time  governor  of  South  Carolina,  he 
received  eveiy  advantage  of  education  his  native 
city  could  offer.  He  entered  Charleston  college  at 
seventeen,  and  was  graduated  with  distinction  in 
1850  at  the  age  of  twenty,  carrying  off  the  prizes  for 


English  composition  and  elocution.  He  then  studied 
law,  and  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  its  practice,  but 
soon  laid  it  aside  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
literature.  His  first  published  lines  were  "On  the 
Ashley  River,"  and  were  printed  locally,  as  were 
other  verses,  written  when  he  was  quite  young.  As 
a  mere  child  he  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
poets  of  England,  especially  those  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  edited  ' '  Russell's  Maga- 
zine," published  in  Cliarleston, 
S.  C.,  was  editorially  connected 
with  the  "  Charleston  Literary 
Gazette,"  "Southern  Opinion," 
"Southern  Society,"  and  other 
periodicals.  He  delivered  lectures 
on  literary  subjects,  and,  with  his 
friends,  William  Gilmore  Sims, 
Henry  Timrod  and  others,  helped 
to  create  such  a  literary  atmosphere 
in  the  city  as  had  never  been  known 
before.  The  civil  war  ruined  all 
his  plans.  He  entered  the  Confed- 
erate service  as  an  aide  on  the 
staff  of  Gov.  Pickens  of  South 
Carolina,  and  was  stationed  for  a 
time  at  Fort  Sumter,  but  was  kept 
by  ill  health  from  active  sei-vice 
in  the  field.  During  the  bombardment  of  Charles- 
ton his  home  was  burned,  a  valuable  library  de- 
stroyed, and  the  ancestral  belongings  of  generations 
lost.  Completely  impoverished  and  with  failing 
health,  he  removed  to  a  few  acres  of  pine  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  where,  on  the  summit  of 
"Copse  Hill,"  he  built  a  small  cottage  of  boards 
placed  perpendicularly  and  battened,  with  rude 
tjlinds,  and  planted  ivy  and  jasmine  in  profusion. 
Hei'e  he  passed  the  remaining  years  of  his  life,  labor- 
ing unremittingly  with  his  pen  for  the  support  of  him- 
self, his  wife  and  son,  until  his  death.  It  is  said  of  him 
that  no  southern  poet  has  ever  written  so  much  or 
done  so  much  to  give  a  literary  impulse  to  a  commu- 
nity as  he,  and  so  thoroughly  was  lie  appreciated  by 
his  English  friends,  that  he  was  called  by  them  "  the 
Laureate  of  the  South."  His  first  volume  of  poems 
was  published  by  Ticknor  &  J'ields,  Boston,  in  1855  ; 
his  second,  "Sonnets  and  other  Poems,"  in  1857;' 
his  third,  "Avoho;  A  Legend  of  the  Island  of  Cos," 
in  1860.     A  volume  of  "Legends  and  Lyrics"  ap- 
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peared  in  1872.  In  1873  he  prepared  an  edition  of 
"The  Poems  of  Henry  Timrod,"  a  friend  who  also 
had  lost  everything  in  the  war.  The  latter  was  ac- 
companied by  a  biography  of  sixty  pages,  which 
Margaret  Preston  calls  "one  of  the  most  pathetic 
biographical  memorials  of  which  literature  gives  an 
example."  In  1875  his  "The  Mountain  of  the 
Lovers,  with  Poems  of  Nature  and  Tradition,"  was 
published.  In  1882  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  of  Boston 
brought  out  a  complete  edition  of  his  poems.     After 
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that,  however,  he  wrote  a  number  of  important 
poems  that  have  not  yet  appeared  in  a  vohime.  Mr. 
Hayne  married  in  Ifi'ri  Mary  Middleton  Michel  of 
Charleston.  Her  father  was  Dr.  William  Michel, 
of  France,  who  was  the  youngest  surgeon  in  the 
army  of  Napoleon  I.  He  afterward  received  a  gold 
medal  from  Napoleon  IH.  "for  services  under  Napo- 
leon I.  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic. "  3Ir.  Hayne  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  for  lectures  after  the  war,  and 
delivered  "The  Literature  of  Imagination"  many 
times.  He  also  read  an  address  before  the  Ladies' 
memorial  association  of  jMontgomery,  Ala.,  and  ap- 
peared in  public  several  times  at  meetings  of  literary 
societies  assembled  to  do  him  honor.  He  was  never 
connected  witli  any  educational  institution.  His 
travels  were  confined  to  the  southern  stales,  with 
occasional  trips  to  the  North,  the  latter  being  gen- 
erally on  business  connected  with  his  publications. 
He  died  at  "Copse  Hill,"  his  home  among  the  pines, 
July  G,  1886,  leaving  one  son,  William  Hamilton 
Hayne,  who  inherits  his  father's  frail  physique  and 
his  strong  poetic  temperament. 

GOODYEAR,  Charles  W. ,  lawyer,  was  born 
in  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  15,  1846.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  the  Wyoming  academy,  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1871,  and  appointed 
assistant  district  attorney  in  1887.  When  Mr.  Cleve- 
land was  elected  governor  of  New 
York  in  1883,  and  retired  from  the 
law  firm  of  Cleveland,  Bissell  &  Se- 
card,  Mr.  Goodyear  entered  the  firm, 
and  remained  the  trial  lawyer  until 
1887.  In  May  of  that  year  he  became 
an  active  member  of  the  firm  of  F. 
H.  &  C.  AV.  Goodyear,  consisting  of 
himself  and  brother,  and  went  into 
the  business  of  manufacturing  hem- 
lock lumber.  The  firm  owns  100 
miles  of  railway,  100,000  acres  of 
timber  land  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
during  the  year  1893  made  over  100,- 
000,000  feet  of  lumlier.  Mr.  Good- 
year is  a  director  in  the  American  ex- 
change bank  ;  was  a  director  in  the 
Brush  electric  light  company ;  a  trus- 
tee of  the  State  normal  school;  a 
member  of  the  Buffalo  and  the  Aca- 
cia clubs,  and  a  Mason.  When  Mr. 
Cleveland  was  nominated  for  mayor  of  Buffalo  in 
1881,  Goodyear  was  active  in  politics,  and  rendered 
his  best  assistance.  He  was  chairman  of  the  demo- 
cratic committee,  and  delegate  to  the  Syracuse  con- 
vention that  nominated  Mr.  Cleveland  for  governor, 
and  was  actively  engaged  in  the  campaign  which 
resulted  in  his  election. 

SPOFFOBD,  Harriet  Elizabeth  (Prescott), 
author,  was  born  in  Calais,  Me.,  Apr.  3,  183.5,  the 
daughter  of  Sarah  Bridges  and  Joseph  N.  Prescott. 
Her  father  went  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  1849  and  left 
his  family  in  the  Maine  home  for  several  years.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Oregon  City,  and  served 
tor  three  terms  as  its  mayor,  before  returning  East. 
Harriet  Elizabeth  was  descended,  on  both  the  mater- 
nal and  paternal  sides,  from  old  New  England  stock, 
and  was  raised  among  the  pine  forests  of  Maine,  and 
grew  up  a  hardy,  active  child,  forming  the  founda- 
tion of  a  constitution,  the  like  of  which  few  Ameri- 
can women  can  boast.  When  she  was  fourteen  years 
old  she  was  sent  to  Newbui-yport  to  attend  school, 
and  placed  in  charge  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Betton.  She 
entered  the  Putnam  free  school  at  that  place,  and 
won  the  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  Hamlet,  her 
essay  attracting  the  attention  of  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson,  who  immediately  became  her  friend,  and 
rendered  her  valuable  assistance  by  his  advice  and 
encouragement.     She  was  graduated  from  the  Put- 


nam school,  and  completed  her  education  at  Pinker- 
ton  academy.  Deny,  N.H.,  to  which  place  her  mother 
had  removed  with  her  family.  In  the  midst  of  his  la- 
bors her  father  had  been  stricken  with  paralysis,  and 
lingered  for  twenty  years,  an  invalid  ;  her  mother 
also  became  an  invalid  soon  after,  and  never  recov- 
ered her  health.  Harriet  Elizabeth,  being  the  eld- 
est child,  was  early  obliged  to  make  use  of  her 
talents,  and  before  she  had  completed  her  course 
at  Pinkerton  academy  the  bright,  careless  girl  had 
developed  into  the  woman,  and  she  began  to  write  i 
tales  for  the  story  papers,  and  worked  persistently 
for  meagre  compensation.  Her  writings  of  this 
time  have  never  been  collected,  and  are  doubtless 
unknown  save  to  her  immediate  family.  Her  first 
work  that  attracted  attention  was  "In  a  Cellar," 
published  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly"  (1858-59). 
James  Russell  Lowell  was  then  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine, and,  although  the  story  pleased  him  greatly,  he 
would  not  publish  it  for  some  time,  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  must  be  a  translation  from  the  French. 
Being  assured  that  it  was  an  original  production  of 
Harriet  Prescott,  he  published  the  tale  that  estab- 
lished her  reputation,  and  made  her  from  that  time 
a  welcome  contributor  to  the  leading  periodicals  in 
America,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Possessed  from 
childhood  of  a  rich  imaginative  power,  she  gives 
it  full  scope  in  her  writings, 
which  evince  very  little  of  the 
representative  New  England 
mind.  In  1865,  after  long 
years  of  engagement,  she  was 
married  to  Richard  8.  Spof- 
ford,  a  lawyer,  of  Newbury- 
port.  Her  only  child,  born  in 
the  second  year  of  her  mar- 
riage, died  in  his  infancy,  and 
a  few  years  afterward  Mr. 
Spofford  bought  a  quaint  old 
house,  romantically  situated 
on  Deer  Island, between  Ames- 
bury  and  Newburyport,  and 
had  it  repaired  and  altered  im- 
til  it  is  the  ideal  home  of  a  poet 
and  author.  She  has  lately 
turned  her  attention  to  writing 
articles  outside  of  the  realms  of 
fiction.  Her  book  on  ' '  House- 
hold and  Decorative  Art, "  first 
printed  in '  'Harper's  Bazar, "  is  full  of  research  and  cu- 
rious information,  and  she  has  also  given  to  the  public 
a  series  of  vigorous  articles  upon  the  "  Servant  Ques- 
tion," and,  under  the  pine-trees  of  her  island  home, 
has  collected  the  fragmentary  poems  with  which  she 
sang  herself  into  the  hearts  of  an  admiring  public  in 
her  stories.  She  has  published  during  her  literary 
career  no  less  than  ten  books.  Among  the  more 
prominent  are:  "  Sir  Rohan's  Ghost "  (Boston,  1859); 
"The  Amber  Gods,  and  Other  Stories"  (Boston, 
1863);  "  Azarian "  (1864);  "New  England  Legends " 
(1871);  "Marquis  of  Carabas "  (Boston,  1883); 
"Poems"  (1883),  and  "Ballads  about  Authors" 
(1888). 

FIEBCE,  Henry  liillie,  manufacturer  and  man 
of  public  affairs,  was  born  in  Stoughton,  Mass.,  Aug. 
23,  1825.  He  is  a  descendant  in  the  eighth  genera- 
tion from  John  Pierce,  who  came  to  this  country 
from  England  in  1637,  and  was  admitted  a  freeman 
of  Watertown  in  the  following  year.  Col.  Jesse 
Pierce,  the  father  of  Henry,  was  a  man  of  character 
and  influence.  He  took  a'  leading  part  in  the  town 
and  state  affairs  of  his  day,  serving  as  selectman, 
sheriff,  representative  of  the  general  court,  and 
colonel  of  mihtia.  Henry  received  a  good  education 
at  the  public  school  in  his  native  town,  the  academy 
in  Milton  (kept  by  his  father),  and  the  academy  and 
state  normal  school  at  Bridgewater.     In  1850  he  be- 
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came  connected  with  the  chocolate  manufactory  of 
Walter  Baker.  &  Co.  in  Dorchester.  On  the 
death  of  Mr.  Baker,  in  1854,  he  took  charge  of  the 
business,  and  subsequently  became  the  sole  owner. 
Under  his  energetic  and  far-siglited  management  the 
business  was  greatly  extended,  and  is  now  the  larg- 
est of  its  kind  on  the  continent.  At 
an  early  age  he  began  to  take  an 
interest  in  public  aflairs  as  a  pro- 
moter of  the  free-soil  movement, 
and  later  as  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  republican  party.  He  served 
as  a  representative  in  the  state  leg- 
islature during  four  terms,  1860, 
1861,  1863,  and  1866;  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  aldermen  of  Boston 
two  years,  1870-71;  as  mayor  of 
Boston  two  years,  1873  and  1878; 
as  representative  in  congress  four 
years,  1874-77.  His  record  in  pub- 
lic life  is  that  of  a  prompt  and  fear- 
less executive,  and  a  progressive 
and  independent  legislator.  As  a 
member  of  the  legislature  during 
the  war  period  he  secured  the  pass- 
age of  a  number  of  important  meas- 
ures to  improve  the  state  finances, 
and  inaugurated  the  movement  to  authorize  the  en- 
listment of  colored  men  in  the  militia  and  the  regu- 
lar army.  As  mayor  he  reorganized  the  health, 
police  and  fire  departments,  and  placed  them  under 
efficient  and  responsible  heads.  As  a  member  of 
congress  he  opposed  the  force  bill,  so  called,  in  a 
speech  of  much  power;  and  also  spoke  and  voted 
against  counting  the  electoral  vote  of  Louisiana  in 
the  presidential  election  of  1876.  On  the  last-named 
question  Mr.  Pierce  and  Prof.  Seelye  (the  represent- 
ative from  the  tenth  Massachusetts  district),  stood 
alone  among  the  republicans  in  opposing  the  count- 
ing of  the  vote  of  Louisiana  for  either  candidate,  on  the 
ground  of  fraud,  in  making  up  th6  returns.  The 
London  "Times"  published  Mr.  Pierce's  speech  at 
length,  and  referred  to  it  as  a  "  very  able  "  one.  In  the 
presidential  election  of  1884  he  found  himself  unable 
to  support  the  republican  nominee,  and  afterward 
occupied  the  position  of  an  independent  in  politics. 
He  has  been  president  of  the  New  England  tariflE  re- 
form league  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  movements  for  civil  service  re- 
form, ballot  reform,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  sound 
currency.  He  has  visited  Europe  many  times  and 
has  acquired  much  valuable  information  concerning 
the  people  and  their  institutions. 

FBINGIiE,  Coleman  B.,  agriculturist  and 
legislator,  was  born  in  Monroe  county,  Ga.,  Nov. 
3,  1832.  His  parents  were  both  emigrants  from 
Virginia  to  Clark  county,  Ga.,  where  they  were 
married  in  1820,  and  whence  they  removed  to 
Monroe  county.  When  Coleman  Pringle  was  quite 
young,  his  father  removed  to  Pike  county,  Ga. ,  and 
settled  near  Barnsville,  where  the  boy  received  a 
good  common  school  education  which  he  after- 
ward supplemented,  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  in- 
tervals of  farm  work,  by  private  study.  In  1850 
his  father  died,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  as  oldest  son  then 
at  home,  to  carry  on  the  farm,  which  he  did  with 
great  success.  In  1855  he  went  into  the  mercantile 
business,  in  1861  married  L.  G.  Brantley  of  Wash- 
ington county,  where  he  settled  in  1862,  when  his 
only  child  (now  Mrs.  J.  P.  Huntley  of  Atlanta),  was 
born,  and  from  1862  to  1880  combined  farming  and 
mei'chandizing.  Since  1880  he  has  confined  his 
attention  mostly  to  farming.  While  living  at  Barns- 
ville, Mr.  Pringle  was  a  member  of  the  town  council 
and,  besides,  held  other  places  of  ti-ust;  and  being 
opposed  to  secession,  was  urged  to  become  a  Union 


candidate  for  election  to  the  legislature,  but  declined. 
Since  his  lemoval  to  Sandersville  which  is  now  his 
home,  and  of  which  he  was  the  first  mayor,  in 
1875-76,  he  was  chairman  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners and  he  has  held  many  other  local  otfices. 
He  has  been,  since  1876,  president  of  the  Sanders- 
ville and  Tennville  railroad,  and  for  fifteen  years 
a  member  of  the  board  of  stewards  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church.  South,  at  this  place,  and 
is  president  of  the  Washington  county  auxiliaiy 
Bible  society.  In  1882  and  1884  he  was  elected  to 
represent  his  county  in  the  state  legislature,  as  a 
democrat,  and  in  1886  and  1887  represented  the 
twentieth  distiict  in  the  senate  of  the  same  body, 
serving  as  vice-president  with  great  ability.  Mr. 
Pringle  was  for  a  number  of  years  president  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Sandersville  high  school,  and 
is  now  a  member  of  the  board  of  education.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Wesleyan 
female  college  at  Macon,  the  oldest  female  college  in 
the  world.  In  1885  Gov.  McDaniel  appointed  Mr. 
Pringle  a  delegate  to  the  Southern  forestry  congress 
which  met  in  Florida.  He  was  elected  temporary 
chairman  on  the  first  day  and  permanent  president 
on  the  second,  and  at  the  close  of  the  session  was 
re-elected  and  served  until  February,  1887,  In 
October,  1887,  when  the  American  forestry  congress 
met  in  Springfield,  O.,  Mr.  Prin- 
gle was  unanimously  elected  pres- 
ident, and  he  also  presided  in  1888 
in  Atlanta,  at  the  time  when  the 
American  forestry  congiess  and 
the  Southern  forestry  congress 
were  united.  His  aanual  address 
as  president  before  this  noted  as- 
sembly of  representatives  from 
the  several  states  of  the  Union, 
was  said  to  be  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  practical  ever  delivered 
before  that  body.  During  his  term 
of  service  in  the  state  legislature, 
Mr.  Pringle  distinguished  himself 
as  a  prohibitionist,  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  temper- 
ance for  six  years  and  the  recog- 
nized leader  in  prohibition  legisla- 
tion since.  In  1880,  although  not 
at  that  time  a  member  of  the  legislature,  he  made  the 
first  prohibition  speech  ever  heard  in  the  hall  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  to  which  the  members  were 
invited.  He  was  the  author  and  champion  of  the 
Local  option  bill  that  failed  to  become  a  law  in 
1882.  The  same  bill  in  substance  was  introduced  in 
1884  and  passed  in  1885,  and  is  still  the  law  of  the 
state.  In  1888  Mr.  Pringle  was  elected  president  of 
the  Georgia  temperance  association,  and  is  still  the 
head  of  the  organization  which  is  now  known  as  the 
Georgia  prohibition  association.  His  public  ad- 
dresses, whether  on  the  subject  of  prohibition  or  of 
forestry,  are  so  practical,  impartial,  and  earnest  that 
he  at  once  secures  the  support  and  enthusiastic  fol- 
lowing of  the  thinking  people  in  his  audience.  Mr. 
Pringle  had  three  brothers  and  three  sisters,  all  of 
whom  are  dead  except  Mrs.  Lula  (Pringle)  Camp- 
bell of  Rome,  Ga.  Mr.  Pringle  has  been  a  demo- 
crat since  1860,  and  has  frequently  been  urged  by 
friends  to  become  the  candidate  of  his  party  for 
governor  of  Georgia,  an  honor,  however,  which  he 
has  always  firmly  declined  from  sentiments  of  mod- 
esty. He  may  be  said  to  be  a  natural  born  tem- 
perance man,  having  never  taken  a  drink  of  spirit- 
uous liquors,  not  even  as  a  medicine,  in  all  his  life. 
Mr.  Pringle's  successful  life  in  all  his  undertakings 
affords  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  the  possibilities 
which  are  within  the  grasp  of  any  young  man  who 
combines  high  moral  principles  with  energy,  enter- 
prise, and  laudable  ambition. 
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POUTER,  Horace,  soldier,  was  born  at  Hunt- 
ington, Pa.,  Apr.  15,  1837.  His  father  was  David 
R.  Porter,  a  state  senator,  who  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  in  1839,  and  served  two 
terms  in  that  ofHce,  during  which  time  the  family 
resided  in  Harrisburg.  Young  Horace  received  his 
early  education  at  the  Harrisburg  academy,  and 
afterward  at  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  six  miles  from 
Princeton.  He  prepared  for 
Princeton  college,  but  having  the 
desire  to  obtain  an  appointment 
at  West  Point,  he  entered  the 
scientific  department  of  Harvard 
in  1854.  By  a  curious  mental 
combination,  the  boy  had  a  tend- 
ency both  in  the  direction  of  a 
military  life  and  also  in  that  of 
mechanics,  for  which  he  displayed 
remarkable  taste  and  talent  in 
his  early  youth.  His  father  hav- 
ing been  at  one  time  interested 
in  iron  works,  owning  three  fur- 
naces, one  at  Reading,  one  at 
Harrisburg  and  one  near  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  Horace  was  contin- 
ually about  the  works  when  not 
occupied  in  his  school  duties, 
and  wus  made  himself  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  machinery. 
He  also  showed  at  this  time  inventive  genius,  par- 
ticularly in  the  direction  of  mechanics,  and  when 
only  twelve  years  old  invented  a  water-test  for  boil- 
ers, which  was  successfully  applied  to  his  father's 
furnaces.  He  made  many  other  inventions  or  im- 
provements, thus  fostering  and  developing  his  me- 
chanical taste  and  ingenuity.  In  1855  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  his  appointment,  and  entered  "West 
Point  as  a  cadet  July  1st  of  that  year,  graduating 
July  1, 1860,  his  class  being  one  of  the  only  two  that 
ever  passed  through  a  term  of  five  years.  He  was 
graduated  third  in  rank  in  a  class  of  forty-one  mem- 
bers, Gen.  We.sley  Merritt  of  the  regular  army,  and 
Gen.  Raraseur,  afterward  in  the  Confederate  army, 
graduating  with  him.  In  selecting  his  arm  of  the 
service  his  mechanical  bias  came  into  play,  and  he 
adopted  the  Ordnance,  being  promoted  to  a  bre- 
vet second  lieutenancy  under  date  July  1,  1860. 
He  remained  at  West  Point  as  an  instructor  in  ar- 
tillery for  the  next  three  months,  when  he  was  or- 
dered to  Washington,  and  from  there  to  the  Water- 
vliet  arsenal,  N.  Y.,  where  he  continued  on  duty 
until  October,  1861.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Por- 
ter completed  his 
military  education 
just  in  time  to  afford 
him  an  opportunity 
for  a  career.  He  was 
ordered  to  join  the 
expedition  under 
Sherman  and  Du- 
pont  against  Port 
Royal  as  first  lieu- 
tenant of  ordnance, 
his  appointment  dat- 
-  ing  from  June  7, 
1861.  During  the 
following  year  he 
was  engaged  with 
the  expeditionary  corps,  acting  as  assistant  ord- 
nance officer,  part  of  the  time  at  Hilton  Head, 
and  the  remainder  engaged  in  erecting  batteries  of 
heavy  artillery  on  the  Savannah  river  and  at  Tybee 
Island,  Ga.,  for  the  reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski ;  in 
the  latter  service,  acting  as  chief  of  ordnance  and 
artillery.  During  the  10th  and  11th  of  April,  1862, 
the  siege  was  carried  on,  and  so  excellent  was  the 
conduct  of  Lieut.   Porter  on  this  occasion  that  he 


was  brevetted  captain,  his  commission  bearing  date 
from  the  capture  of  Fort  Pulaski,  "  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  services  at  the  siege  of  Pulaski."  Not 
only  this,  but  he  was  presented  with  one  of  the  offi- 
cers' swords  captured  from  the  enemy,  bearing  his 
name,  with  the  inscription,  ' '  for  gallant  and  mer- 
itorious services."  Capt.  Porter  was  connected  with 
the  James  Island  expedition  and  was  in  the  assault 
of  Secessionville,  S.  C,  where  he  was  wounded  in 
the  hand  by  a  piece  of  shell  June  16th.  In  July  he 
was  made  chief  of  ordnance  of  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  under  Gen.  McClellan,  joined  his  new  com- 
mand at  Harrison's  Landing  on  the  James  river,  and 
superintended  the  artillery  transfer  into  Maryland. 
He  continued  to  serve  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
until  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Sept.  29, 1863,  when 
he  was  made  chief  of  ordnance  of  the  army  of  the 
Ohio,  and  on  Jan.  28,  1863,  chief  of  ordnance  of  the 
army  of  the  Cumberland;  March  13th  following  he 
received  his  appointment  as  captain.  From  this 
time  until  November  he  was  engaged  in  general  staff 
duty  in  the  field.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Chick- 
amauga  and  in  the  defence  of  Chattanooga.  At  the 
former  engagement  he  particularly  distinguished  him- 
self. At  Chattanooga  he  was  on  Gen.  Thomas's  staff, 
and  here  he  first  met  Gen.  Grant,  who  was  so  pleased 
with  the  young  captain  of  ordnance  that  he  asked 


his  appointment  to  a  brigadier-generalship  and  his 
assignment  to  a  brigade  in  his  own  military  divis- 
ion, and  when  Gen.  Grant  was  made  lieutenant-gen- 
eral and  placed  in  command  of  all  the  armies,  he 
appointed  Porter  aide-de-camp  upon  his  staff,  with 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  the  appointment  be- 
ing dated  Apr.  4,  1864.  In  this  capacity  he  served 
with  Gen.  Grant  in  the  field  until  the  end  of  the  war, 
being  actively  engaged  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness, and  brevetted  major  "  for  gallant  and  merito- 
rious services"  during  this  fight.  He  was  also 
engaged  in  all  the  subsequent  battles  of  that  cam- 
paign. It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Porter  was 
five  times  promoted  during  his  active  militarjr  career 
of  four  years,  "for  gallant,  faithful  and  meritorious 
services"  in  the  field.  On  Aug.  16,  1864,  Porter 
was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  U.  S.  army, 
and  the  following  February  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  always  "for  gallant  and  meritorious 
services."  He  was  with  Grant  during  the  pursuit  of 
Lee's  army,  and  at  the  capitulation  at  Appomattox 
Court-House.  After  the  surrender  Gen.  Grant  gave 
to  Gen.  Porter  the  headquarters'  flag  used  on  the  oc- 
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casion,  which  had  been  carried  through  the  Wilder- 
ness. On  March  13,  1865,  Porter  was  brevetted  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  U.  S.  army.  After  the  close 
of  the  war  he  remained  with  Gen.  Grant  at  the 
army  headquarters  at  Washington  whenever  he  was 
not  engaged  in  tours  of  inspection.  His  relations 
with  Gen.  Grant  continued  to  be  very  close  and  per- 
sonal, and  on  the  frequent  occasions  when  Grant 
was  at  public  receptions  or  banquets  given  in  his 
honor,  Porter  was  usually  requested  to  respond,  on 
behalf  of  his  old  commander,  to  the  toasts  and 
addresses  which  were  made  complimentary  to  the 
latter.  This  was  before  Grant  had  become  accom- 
plished, as  he  afterward  was  to  an  extraordinary  de- 
gree, in  public  speaking ;  but  in  Gen.  Porter  he 
found  a  substitute  who  developed  the  most  remark- 
able wit  and  brilliancy  as  an  orator,  so  that  the 
felicity  of  his  after-dinner  speeches  and  their  hu- 
mor and  eloquence  caused  his  name  to  be  associated 
with  those  of  the  great  social  speakers  of  the  coun- 
try, such  as  John  Van  Buren,  James  T.  Brady,  Og- 
deu  Hoffman,  Eichard  O'Gorman,  Joseph  H.  Choate, 
William  M.  Evarts  and  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  and 
ever  since  his  presence  has  been  eagerly  sought  for 
at  public  entertainments  where  genial  eloquence,  wit 
and  humor  have  been  in  demand.  At  the  close  of 
Grant's  first  administration  in  1873,  Gen.  Porter  re- 
signed from  the  army.  During  the  period  from 
1866  to  that  time  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  duty 
of  inspection  of  army  posts,  as  assistant  secretary  of 
war  in  1868,  and  as  private  secretary,  charged  with 
the  executive  business  of  the  president  during  Grant's 
tenure  of  that  ofilce.  In  18'73  he  entered  into  active 
business  life,  being  made  vice-president  of  the  Pull- 
man palace  car  company,  a  position  which  he  still 
holds,  while  he  is  also  connected  with  other  large 
railroad  enterprises,  and  is  recognized  as  a  powerful 
element  whenever  important  financial  operations  are 
undertaken  by  the  great  capitalists  of  the  country. 
He  has  been  a  director  in  the  Equitable  life  assur- 
ance society  of  America,  the  Continental  national 
bank,  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  the  Burling- 
ton, Cedar  Rapids  and  Korthern,  and  the  Ontario 
and  Western  railways,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and 
the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  railroads,  and  the  Oregon 
railway  and  navigation  company.  He  was  also  the 
first  president  of  the  New  York,  West  Shore  and 
Buffalo  railway  company.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  chamber  of  commerce  and  of  the  Union 
League,  Century,  University,  Metropolitan,  Authors, 
Lotos  and  other  clubs.  Gen.  Porter  is  a  skilled  and 
fluent  writer,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  lead- 
ing periodicals.  He  is  also  a  lover  of  books  and 
an  accomplished  linguist.  His  manner  is  quiet  and 
dignified,  though,  when  among  friends,  he  is  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  raconteurs  in  the  country.  Gen. 
Porter  married  in  1863  Sophie  K.  McHarg,  daugh- 
ter of  John  McHarg,  and  has  had  born  to  him  four 
children,  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  of  wnom  two 
are  dead.  The  living  are  named  Clarence  and  Elsie. 
He  was  president  of  the  Grant  monument  association, 
president  of  the  Society  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
president  of  the  Union  League  club,  and  president- 
general  of  the  society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American 
revolution. 

JENKIIfS,  Thornton  Alexander,  naval  offi- 
cer, was  born  in  Orange  county,  Va.,  Dec.  11, 
1811.  He  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman,  Nov. 
1,  1838 ;  was  ordered  to  the  Natchez,  where  he 
served  for  two  years,  part  of  the  time  cruising  in 
an  open  boat  along  the  coast  of  Cuba  in  search  of 
pirates;  was  graduated  passed  midshipman,  standing 
"No.  l"in  a  class  of  eighty-two  graduates,  and 
assigned  to  hydrographic,  topographic,  and  geodetic 
work  on  the  coast  survey,  where  he  remained  imtil 
1843.  During  the  time  of  this  service  he  received, 
Dec.  9,  1839,  his  commission  as  lieutenant,  and  was 


ordered  to  the  frigate  Congress,  of  the  Brazil  and 
Mediterranean  squadron,  in  which  service  he  par- 
ticipated in  the  capture  of  the  Buenos  Ayrean  squad- 
ron off  Montevideo,  Sept.  29, 1844.  During  1845-46 
he  was  on  special  service  in  Europe.  During  the 
Mexican  war  he  was  executive  oflicer  of  the  sloop  of 
war  Germantown,  and  took  part  in.  the  capture  of 
Tuspan  and  Tabasco.  At  the  close  of  the  Mexican 
war  he  performed  various  ser- 
vices, aboard  and  ashore;  was 
commissioned  as  commander, 
Sept.  14,  1855,  and  from  1858 
to  1860  he  commanded  the 
sloop  of  war  Preble,  on  the 
coast  of  Central  America  and 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the 
latter  year  he  aided  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  armed  vessels,  Mi- 
ramon  and  Marquis  of  Ha- 
vana, and  afterward  delivered 
up  at  New  Orleans  as  pirates 
113  men,  who  were  part  of 
the  insurgent  forces  under 
Gen.  Miramon.  Jenkins  was 
commissioned  captain,  July 
16,  1863,  and  was  ordered  to 
report  to  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  as  secretary  of  the 
lighthouse  board  ;  was  em- 
ployed on  special  duty  and  secret  service  in  Virginia 
in  1863,  and  was  present  at  the  repulse  of  the 
enemy  at  Coggins's  Point,  James  river,  and  at  the 
attack  on  the  Federal  flotilla,  off  City  Point,  Va., 
in  August,  1863.  Exposure  brought  on  a  serious 
attack  of  typhoid  fever,  but  on  his  recovery  from  a 
lengthy  illness,  he  was  promoted  captain,  and,  at  his 
own  request  for  active  service,  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Oneida  of  the  West  Gulf  blockading 
squadron  off  Mobile,  in  the  autumn  of  1863.  Soon 
after,  he  was  appointed  fleet-captain  and  chief-of- 
staff  of  Farragut's  squadron,  and  led  the  fleet  at  the 
passage  of  Port  Hudson,  March  14,  1868.  A  few 
days  later  he  engaged  the  batteries  of  Grand  Gulf 
as  well  as  those  of  Warrenton.  In  May,  in  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  the  temporary  flag-ship,  he  attacked  the 
batteries  of  Port  Hudson ;  was  wounded  in  a  fight 
with  the  enemy's  batteries  while  in  command  of 
three  armed  vessels  conveying  provisions,  arms,  and 
ammunition  to  the  army  and  navy  operating  below 
Port  Hudson  in  July.     In  the  engagement,  Com. 


Reed  was  killed,  and  Jenkins  was  wounded  by  the 
same  shot,  breaking  his  cutlass,  a  fragment  of  which 
struck  him  on  the  thigh.  He  was  senior  naval  offi- 
cer in  command  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  Port 
Hudson,  July  9,  1863;  commanded  a  division  block- 
ading the  entrance  to  Mobile  bay  from  Dec.  1, 1863, 
to  Aug.  5,  1864.  Capt.  Jenkins  was  then  employed 
on  special  service  until  August,  1865,  when  he  was 
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appointed  cbief  of  the  bureau  of  navigation  and  de- 
tail, holding  the  position  until  April,  1869;  was  com- 
missioned commodore,  July  25,  1866,  and  rear- 
admiral,  Aug.  15,  1870.  He  commanded  the  U.  S. 
naval  forces  on  the  Asiatic  station  from  December, 
1873,  when,  by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  the  legal 
term  for  service  on  the  active  list,  he  was  retired, 
Dec.  11,  iy73.  In  March,  1874,  he  was  appointed 
by  the  President  as  commissioner  to  represent  the 
navy  department  at  the  Centennial  exhibition  of 
1876.  Rear-A(lm.  Jenkins  was  a  member  of  the 
Naval  lyceuni.  New  Yoi'k;  the  Virginia  historical 
society;  the  Philosophical,  Biological,  and  Anthropo- 
logical .societies  of  Washington ;  the  Economical 
society  of  Boston;  the  American  historical  associa- 
tion and  the  Northwestern  literary  and  historical 
society.  He  resided  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  was 
to  the  last  of  active  and  energetic  habits,  and  ever 
ready  to  assist  any  and  uvevy  one.  He  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  9,  1893,  of  heart  failure. 

IiAlfMAN,  Joseph.,  naval  officer,  was  born  in 
Norwich,  Conn.,  July  11,  1811.  He  was  appointed 
midshipman  from  his  native  state  in  January,  1825, 
and  until  1830  was  attached  to  the  Brazilian  and 
West  India  squadrons.  He  was  made  passed  mid- 
shipman in  June,  1831,  and  between  1834  and  1836 
served  with  the  Pacific  squadron.  He  was  commis- 
sioned as  lieutenant  in  March, 
1835;  served  in  the  West  In- 
dies in  1840,  and  was  on  ord- 
nance duty  in  1845  and  1846. 
In  1847-48  he  was  an  officer 
of  the  Pacific  squadron,  and 
was  made  the  bearer  of  des- 
patches from  the  commander 
to  the  authorities  at  Washing- 
ton, He  was  promoted  to  be 
commander  in  September, 
1855,  was  stationed  at  the 
Washington  navy  yard  in  that 
and  the  following  years,  and 
from  1859  until  1861  com- 
manded the  steamer  Michi- 
gan on  the  lakes.  He  was 
.  made  captain  in  1861,  became 
commodore  in  August,  1862, 
and  until  the  close  of  1863 
commanded  different  vessels  of  the  Pacific  squad- 
ron. In  1864  and  1865  he  held  command  of  the 
Minnesota,  and  led  the  second  division  of  Adm. 
Porter's  fleet  in  the  two  attacks  upon  Fort  Fisher. 
He  was  commissioned  as  rear-admiral  in  December, 
1867,  and  from  1869  until  1872,  when  he  was  retired, 
commanded  the  South  Atlantic  squadron.  There- 
after he  resided  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  where  he  died 
March  13,  1874. 

NEWTON,  John,  soldier,  was  born  in  Norfolk, 
Va.,  Aug.  24,  1823.  His  father,  Thomas  Newton, 
represented  the  Norfolk  district  in  congress  for  thirty 
years,  and  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  was  the  old- 
est member  in  service  in  the  United  States  house  of 
representatives.  Young  Newton  received  his  early 
instruction  at  the  schools  in  his  native  city,  and  hav- 
ing displayed  a  marked  talent  in  the  direction  of 
mathematics,  when  about  twelve  years  of  age  he  was 
placed  under  private  tuition  with  tlie  design  of  mak- 
ing a  civil  engineer  of  him.  In  July,  1838,  he  en- 
tered as  a  cadet  at  the  military  academy  at  West 
Point,  and  there  his  worth  as  a  careful  and  compre- 
heasive  student  became  recognized  by  his  superiors, 
and  he  received  every  opportunity  and  aid  in  his 
progress  in  the  special  direction  of  his  intellect.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  academy  in  1842,  receiving 
the  appointment  of  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the 
corps  of  engineers,standingsecond  in  his  class,  which 
included  such  eminent  soldiers  as  Longstreet,  Van 
Dorn,  Rosecrans,  John  Pope,  Seth  Williams,  Daniel 


H.  Hill,  Henry  L.  Eustis  and  others  who  held  high 
rank  during  the  civil  war.  Newton  served  as  as- 
sistant to  the  board  of  engineers  for  the  first  two 
years  after  his  graduation,  and  from  1843  to  1846  at 
the  military  academy,  at  first  as  assistant  professor 
and  afterward  as  principal  assistant  professor  of  en- 
gineering. In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant engineer  in  the  construction  of  Fort  Warren, 
Boston  Harbor,  and  Fort  Trumbull,  New  London, 
Conn.  From  this  work  he  was  transferred  to 
be  superintending  engineer  of  construction  of  Forts 
Wayne,  Michigan,  and  Porter,  Niagara,  and  Ontario, 
New  York.  In  1852-53  he  was  employed  in  the 
survey  of  bays  and  rivers  in  Maine,  and  then  in 
Florida,  engaged  in  similar  work,  looking  to  the  im- 
provement of  St.  John's  river  and  the  repair  of  the 
sea  wall  at  St.  Augustine,  and  in  Georgia  at  Forts 
Pulaski  and  Jackson  and  superintending  the  improve- 
ment of  lighthouses  on  the  Savannah  nver.  In  1856 
he  was  a  member  of  the  board  to  examine  the  fioat- 
ing  dock  at  the  Washington  navy  yard,  and  of  the 
special  board  of  engineers  to  select  sites  and  prepare 
plans  for  the  coast  defence  of  Alabama,  Mississippi 
and  Texas.  On  July  1, 1856,  he  was  appointed  cap- 
tain of  engineers  for  fourteen  years'  continuous  ser- 
vice. In  1858  he  was  made  chief  engineer  of  the 
Utah  expedition,  afterward  superintending  engineer 
of  the  construction  of  Foil 
Delaware  and  of  tlie  special 
board  of  engineers  for  modi- 
fying the  plans  of  the  fort  at 
Sandy  Hook  and  for  select- 
ing sites  for  additional  bat- 
teries at  Fort  Hamilton.  This 
brought  him  down  to  the 
period  of  the  civil  war,  when  he 
entered  active  service  as  chief 
engineer  of  the  department  of 
Pennsylvania,  accompanying 
Gen.  Patterson's  column  in 
the  valley  of  Virginia,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  the  action 
of  Falling  Waters.  In  1861 
he  was  chief  engineer  of  the 
department  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, and  from  August,  1861, 
till  March,  1862,   he  acted  as 

assistant  engineer  in  the  construction  of  the  defences 
of  Washington.  The  latter  post  was  one  of  great 
responsibility  then,  and  Maj.  Newton  did  much  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  city  in  case  of  attack,  besides 
taking  command  of  a  brigade  for  the  defence  of. 
the  capital.  He  was  appointed  major  of  the  corps 
of  engineers,  Aug.  6,  1861,  and  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  on  Sept.  23,  1861.  In  1862  Gen. 
Newton  served  in  the  army  of  the  Potomac  in 
the  peninsular  and  Maryland  campaigns,  and  was 
engaged  in  all  the  battles  of  that  pei'iod.  At  West 
Point  and  South  Mountain,  Gen.  Newton  distin- 
guished himself,  and  his  brigade  received  formal 
commendation  for  its  behavior  at  Gaines's  Mills  and  at 
Glendale,  and  its  commander  was  brevet  ted  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  the  regular  army,  Sept.  17,  1862,  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  services  at  the  battle  of  An- 
tietam.  Gen.  Newton  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  Dec.  13,  1862,  when  he  was  in 
command  of  a  division.  He  was  made  majoi--gen- 
eral  of  volunteers,  attached  to  Gen.  Sedgwick's 
corps,  and  commanded  the  troops  that  stormed 
Marye  Heights  May  3,  1863.  Ho  also  took  part 
in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  and  after  the  death 
of  Gen.  Reynolds  had  temporary  command  of  the 
1st  corps.  For  his  gallant  and  meritorious  services 
on  that  occasion  he  was  brevetted  colonel.  When 
the  march  through  Georgia  was  about  to  be  entered 
upon.  Gen.  Newton  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of   the   2d   division   of  the   4th   army   corps   (Gen. 
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Howard's),  and  was  engaged  in  the  operations  which 
preceded  the  movement  upon  Atlanta.  The  admi- 
rable conduct  of  his  command  in  resisting  a  sharp 
attack  by  Hood's  force  at  Peach  Tree  creek  brought 
to  Gen.  Newton  a  brevet  brigadier-generalship  in 
the  regular  army  under  date  of  March,  186.'5.  At  the 
same  time  he  received  the  brevet  of  major-general 
in  the  U.  S.  army  for  meritorious  services  in  the  field 
during  the  civil  war.  Gen.  Newton's  active  service 
concluded  with  the  occupation  of  Atlanta.  On  Dec. 
28, 1865,  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  corps 
of  engineers,  and  on  Jan.  15th  next  he  was  mustered 
out  of  the  volunteer  service  and  transferred  to  engin- 
eering service  to  have  charge  of  the  construction  of 
the  new  battery  near  Fort  Hamilton,  New  York  har- 
bor, and  of  the  fort  at  Sandy  Hook.  Gen.  Newton 
also  made  an  examination  for  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  reported  thereon. 
He  also  made  reports  on  similar  improvements  of  all 
the  channels  and  harbors  from  Lake  Champlain  to 
the  Raritan  and  Arthur  kill.  But  the  great  work 
with  which  his  name  is  identified  is  the  improvement 
of  Hell  Gate  channel,  concerning  which  he  submitted 
a  report  in  June,  1869,  for  the  removal  of  Hallett's 
Point  by  sinking  shafts  on  the  shore  side  and  running 
galleries  under  the  rock  to  be  removed,  the  same 
project  to  be  applied  also  to  the  Gridiron  Reef,  the 
largest  instance  of  the  use  of  this  method.  He  also 
conceived  the  iron-domed  scow  for  the  removal  of 
isolated  reefs,  which  proved  a  practical  siiccess.  The 
explosion  at  Hallett's  Point  took  place  Sept.  24,  1876, 
and  was  successful.  That  of  Flood  Rock  took  place 
Oct.  10,  1885.  These  were  two  of  the  most  remark- 
able achievements  in  engineering  science,  of  their 
character,  known  to  history.  The  commercial  value 
of  the  result  could  hardly  be  overestimated.  It  was 
a  splendid  compliment  to  Gen.  Newton  when  in  1887 
the  office  of  superintendent  of  the  department  of  pub- 
lic works  of  New  York  city,  which  has  been  so  often 
filled  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  interest,  was 
offered  to  him  by  Mayor  William  R.  Grace.  Gen. 
Newton  was  able  to  accept  this  position  by  going  up- 
on the  retired  list  of  the  army,  to  which  he  was  en- 
titled. The  fitness  of  his  appointment  was  felicitously 
expressed  by  the  statement  that  he  was  the  ideal  man 
for  the  position.  Since  his  retirement  from  this 
office  he  has  been  employed  as  consulting  engineer 
in  many  important  works.  Gen.  Newton  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  academy  of  science  and  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  American  society  of  civil  engineers. 

STEVEN'S,  Thomas  Holdup,  naval  officer, 
■was  bom  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  May  27,  1819.  His 
father,  Thomas  Holdup  Stevens  (1795-1841)  entered 
the  navy  in  1809,  was  promoted  to  be  a  lieutenant  in 
1813,  and  for  his  part  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  congress,  and  a  silver  medal. 
Later  he  aided  in  the  suppression  of  the  West  Indian 
pirates,  and  in  1836  was  promoted  to  be  captain, 
then  the  highest  rank  in  the  navy.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  commandant  of  the  Washington 
navy  yard.  The  son  was  appointed  a  midshipman, 
Dec.  14,  1836,  and  from  1838  until  1841  cruised  in 
Brazilian  waters  on  the  Independence.  He  was  com- 
missioned as  passed  midshipman  July  1,  1842,  lieu- 
tenant, May  10,  1840,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  civil 
war  was  attached  to  the  Colorado,  of  the  Home 
squadron.  He  was  given  command  of  the  gunboat 
Ottawa,  and  participated  under  Dupont  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Port  Royal,.  Nov.  7,  1861;  the  battle  of  Port 
Royal  Ferry  January,  1862;  tlie  engagement  with 
Tatnall's  fleet  in  the  following  month,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Cinch,  Fernandina,  and  St.  Mary's,  in 
March,  1862.  He  also  led  the  first  expedition  up  the 
St.  John's  river,  Florida,  in  March  and  April,  1862, 
capturing  Forts  Steele  and  Finnegan,  and  the  towns 
of  Mayport,  Jacksonville,  Magnolia,  and  Pulaski. 


He  was  commissioned  as  commander  in  July,  1862, 
and  transferred  to  the  command  first  of  the  Mara- 
tanza,  and  later  of  the  Monitor  of  the  North  Atlantic 
squadron.  He  co-operated  with  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  during  the  peninsular  campaign,  and  on 
July  4,  1862,  captured  the  Confederate  gunboat 
Teazer.  He  next  commanded 
the  Lanoma,  of  Wilkes's  fiyiug 
squadron,and  captured  five  block- 
ade runners  in  West  Indian  wa- 
ters. In  August,  1863,  he  took 
command  of  the  Patapsco,  and 
until  November  was  constantly 
and  gallantly  engaged  in  the 
naval  operations  before  Charles- 
ton. From  November,  1863,  un- 
til the  close  of  the  war,  he  com- 
manded the  Oneida  and  Winne- 
bago of  the  West  Gulf  squadron, 
and  during  the  bombardment  of 
Mobile  rendered  notable  and  bril- 
liant service.  Com.  Stevens  was 
promoted  to  be  captain  Jul}'  25, 
1866;  commodore,  Nov.  20,  1872, 
and  rear-admiral  Oct.  27,  1879. 
His  final  services  were  performed 
as  commander-in-chief  of  the  Pa- 
cific squadron,  and  as  president  of  the  board  of  visi- 
tors to  the  U.  S.  naval  academy.  On  May  27, 1881, 
he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list,  and  since  that  time 
has  resided  in  Washington.  D.  C.  His  son,  Thomas 
Holdup  Stevens  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  navy. 
He  died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter  in  Rockville, 
Md.,  May  15,1896. 

LLOYD,  James,  senator,  was  a  native  of  Mary- 
land, and  received  a  classical  education.  On  Dec. 
11,  1797,  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  filling 
the  place  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Sen. 
John  Henry.  He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  report  on  the  subject  of  general 
quarantine  laws,  March  19,  1800;  obtained  a  leave 
of  absence  on  April  15th,  and  on  May  15th  resigned 
his  seat. 

HAYS,  Alexander,  soldier,  was  born  in  Frank- 
lin, Venango  count}',  Va.,  July  8,  1819.  He  was 
selected  by  the  representative  of  his  congressional 
district  for  a  cadetship  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy, 
West  Point,  and  admitted  to  that  institution  in  1840. 
He  was  graduated  in  1844  in  the  class  with  Gens. 
Hancock  and  Pleasonton.  His  commission  as  sec- 
ond lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  army  assigned  him  to  the 
8th  infantry.  The  Mexican  war  gave  the  young  sol- 
dier an  opportunity  for  active  service,  and  he  won 
special  distinction  on  the  field  near  Atlixco.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  resigned  his  commission  and  set- 
tled in  his  native  county,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron  from  1848  to  1850.  He  then 
entered  the  employ  of  a  railroad  company  as  assistant 
civil  engineer,  where  he  remained  four  years,  when 
he  removed  to  Pittsburg  and  established  himself  as 
a  civil  engineer.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war 
in  1861,  Lieut.  Hays  proffered  his  services  to  the 
government  and  was  made  colonel  of  the  63d  Penn- 
sylvania regiment  of  volunteers.  The  rank  of  cap- 
tain in  the  U.  S.  army  was  conferred  upon  him,  and 
he  was  assigned  to  the  16th  regular  infantry,  his 
commission  to  date  from  May  14,  1861.  His  active 
service  was  with  the  63d  Pennsylvania,  and  he  was 
at  its  head  throughout  the  peninsular  campaign,  at- 
tached to  the  1st  Drigade  of  Kearny's  division,  Heint- 
zelman's  corps.  At  the  close  of  the  seven  days'  con- 
test before  Richmond  he  had  won,  by  his  bravery 
on  the  field,  the  brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
regular  service,  and  that  of  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers after  the  Maryland  campaign  of  1862.  He 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  where  he 
was  wounded  while  leading  his  brigade.  At  the  bat- 
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tie  of  Gettysburg  Gen.  Hays  commanded  the  3d 
division  of  the  2d  corps,  and  after  Gen.  Hancock 
was  wounded  Gen.  Ha.ys  was  temporarily  in  com- 
mand of  the  corps  until'it  could  be  assumed  by  Gen. 
Gibbon  of  the  3d  division.  Here  he  gained  the  bre- 
vet of  colonel  in  the  regular  army.  Upon  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  Gen.  Hays 
commanded  the  2d  brigade  of  Birney's  3d  division 
of  the  2d  corps,  and  under  Gen.  Grant  took  part  in 
the  march  upon  Richmond.  During  the  first  day's 
fighting  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  while  Gen. 
Hays  was  cheering  on  his  men  to  a  desperate  strug- 
gle against  largely  opposing  numbers  at  the  junction 
of  the  plank  and  brick  roads,  he  received  a  mortal 
wound.     The  date  of  his  death  was  May  5,  1864. 

CAMFBBLIi,  Alexander,  senator,  was  born  in 
Virginia  in  1779,of  Scotch-Irish  descent,  his  ancestors 
having  removed,  in  1612,  from  Argyleshire,  Scotland, 
into  Ulster,  Ireland.  Their  descendants,  in  1740,  em- 
igrated to  Augusta  county,  Va.  Alexander  was 
taken  by  his  parents  to  Kentucky  in  1785,  where  he 
received  an  academic  education,  later  studying  med- 
icine and  embarking  upon  its  practice.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Kentucky  house  of  representa- 
tives in  1800,  and  in  1803  removed  to  Ohio,where  he 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1806.  He  was 
elected  a  senator  in  congress  from  that  state  in  1809, 
filling  the  seat  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of 
Edward  Tifiia;  and  remained  a  member  of  the 
upper  house  from  Dec.  11,  1809,  to  March  3,  1813, 
when  he  resigned.  Re-entering  tlie  local  legislature, 
he  served  as  a  state  senator  from  1813  to  1823.  Sen. 
Campbell  died  at  Ripley,  O. ,  Nov.  5,  1857. 

EDWARDS,  John,  senator,  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  1755.  In  1780  he  removed  to  the  portion 
of  Virginia,  which  was  shortly  afterward  formed 
into  the  state  of  Kentucky.  He  represented  Pay- 
ette county  in  the  Kentucky  legislature  in  1781, 
1782, 1783  and  1785,  in  the  last  year  being  one  of  the 
commissioners  who  selected  Frankfort  as  the  seat 
of  government.  He  was  a  delegate  at  the  conven- 
tions of  1785,  1787  and  1788,  assisted  in  settling  the 
boundary  of  the  state  and  in  forming  its  constitu- 
tion, and  in  1792  he  was  elected  to  the  convention 
which  ratified  the  Federal  constitution.  He  served 
in  the  upper  house  of  the  national  legislature  from 
1791  to  1795.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  again  elected 
to  the  state  legislature,  and  continued  to  serve  in  that 
body  from  1796  to  1800,  when  he  retired  to  private 
life.  His  death  occurred  in  Bourbon  county,  Ky., 
in  1837. 

BRANCH,  Lawrence  O'Brien,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Enfield,  Halifax  county,  N.  C,  July  7, 
1820,  son  of  John  Branch,  secretary  of  the  navy, 
governor  of  North  Carolina  and  U.  S.  senator.  The 
Branch  family  were  for  generations  prominent  in 
the  affairs  of  the  state.  The  son  was  educated  at 
home,  and  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  from  which 
institution  he  was  graduated  in  1838.  He  was,  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  the  navy  department  by 
his  father,  his  private  secretary.  On  his  return 
home  from  college  he  went  to  Raleigh  to  study  law; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  practice  in  that 
city.  He  represented  his  district  in  the  U.  S.  con- 
gre.ss,  serving  continuously  from  Dec.  3,  1855,  to 
March  3,  1861,  when  he  resigned  his  seat  on  learn- 
ing of  the  probable  secession  of  his  state  from  the 
Union.  He  then  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army, 
and  was  made  colonel  of  the  33d  North  Carolina 
regiment,  September,  1861,  and  promoted  as  briga- 
dier-general on  Nov.  16,  1861.  He  was  in  command 
of  the  Confederate  troops  at  Newbern,  N.  C,  when 
that  place  was  captured  by  Gen.  Burnside,  having 
at  the  time  in  his  brigade  the  7th,  18th,  38th,  33d 
and  37th  North  Carolina  volunteer  infantry.  His 
brigade  then  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Richmond 
from  the  efforts  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  to  cap- 


ture the  capital  city.  He  was  conspicuous  as  the 
commanding  officer  at  the  battle  of  Hanover  Court 
House,  May  27,  1862,  when  he  was  opposed  by  Gen. 
Fitz  John  Porter,  who  succeeded  in  forcing  the  army 
of  Gen.  Branch  from  their  position,  and  occupying 
the  groimd.  At  the  battle  of  Antietam  or  Sharps- 
burg,  Gen.  Branch  commanded  his  brigade,  which 
was  assigned  to  Gen.  A.  P.  Hill's  division,  Jackson's 
corps  of  the  army  of  North  Virginia.  In  this  battle 
he  was  killed,  Sept.  17,  1862,  while  gallantly  leading 
his  men  in  a  charge. 

HALL,  James  A. ,  soldier,  was  born  at  Jefferson, 
Me.,  Aug.  10,  1835.  His  father  was  a  farmer  and 
master-builder  of  vessels.  He  died  in  1886  at  the 
age  of  eighty -six  years.  The 
family  is  of  Scotch  and  English 
descent.  The  lad's  early  years 
were  spent  on  the  farm  and  at- 
tending common  school  and 
Warren  academy,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  fair  academic  education. 
He  engaged  in  teaching  school 
for  a  while,  and  when  eighteen 
years  of  age  entered  commercial 
life  as  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store 
at-  Damariscotta,  Me.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  began  business 
for  himself  as  a  dealer  in  diy 
goods  at  Damariscotta,  and  con- 
tinued in  trade  until  Nov.  30, 
1861,  when  he  entered  the  army 
as  iirst  lieutenant  of  the  2d 
Maine  battery.  He  was  promot- 
ed through  all  the  grades,  in- 
cluding lieutenant  colonel  of  theMaineligbl  artillery, 
and  brigadier-general  by  brevet  in  1865;  in  August 
of  1865  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  2d  regiment  of 
Hancock's  veteran  corps,  stationed  at  Elmira,  N.  Y., 
and  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  was  mustered  out  of  the  ser- 
vice in  March,  1866.  Gen.  Hall  served  with  Pope, 
JVIcDowell  and  Fremont  in  Virginia  in  the  summer 
of  1863,  and  was  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac  from 
November  of  that  year  until  September,  1863,  when 
he  was  placed  in  command  of  Camp  Barry,  D.  C. 
While  in  the  field,  he  participated  in  engagements  at 
Strasburg,  Woodstock,  Mount  Jackson,  Harrison- 
burg, Cross  Keys  and  Port  Republic,  with  Gen.  Fre- 
mont, in  the  Shenandoah  valley;  Cedar  Mountain 
under  Pope  and  McDowell;  second  Bull  Run,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg  with 
the  army  of  the  Potomac.  In  September,  1863,  he 
was  ordei'cd  to  report  to  Brig.  -Gen.  William  F.  Barry, 
inspector  of  artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  by  order  of  Maj. -Gen. 
Halleck,  commanding  the  U.  S.  army,  and  by  Gen. 
Barry  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  camp  bear- 
ing his  name  and  known  as  the  light  artillery  camp 
of  instruction,  where  Gen.  Hall  served  until  the  camp 
was  discontinued  by  reason  of  the  close  of  the  ai'ined 
rebellion  and  muster-out  of  all  volunteer  light  artil- 
lery. Gen.  Hall,  however,  by  order  of  the  secretaiy 
of  wai',  was  retained  in  the  service  and  placed  in 
command  of  one  of  the  three  brigades  of  regular  ar- 
tillery, stationed  at  Camp  Bailey,  Md.,  where  he 
served  until  the  artillery  was  ordered  to  the  forls  of 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts.  After  the  war  he 
was  appointed,  by  President  Johnson,  collector  of 
customs,  district  of  Waldoboro',  Mc,  in  August, 
1866:  reappointed  by  Gen.  Grant  twice,  and  once 
by  President  Hayes,  continuing  in  that  position 
until  1882,  when  he  resigncTl  and  again  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  had  been  interested  in 
Ohio  coal  and  iron  industries  for  many  years,  and 
in  1887  he  became  connected  with  the  Ohio  and 
Western  coal  and  iron  company,  and  as  its  vice  pres- 
ident, removed  to  Columbus,  O.,  to  attend  to  its  in- 
terests. In  February,  1889,  the  company  made  an 
assignment  to  hrim,  and  he  was  also  made  its  receiver 
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under  a  suit  to  foreclose  a  mortgage,  in  which  capac- 
ity he  was  engaged  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
Gen.  Hall  was  always  prominently  identified  with 
the  republican  party.  His  eminent  abilities  as  an 
orator  and  public  speaker  have  been  recognized  in 
nearly  every  state  east  of  the  Mississippi  river.  In 
1872,  in  company  with  Attorney-6en.  Williams,  and 
John  A.  Bingham,  of  Ohio,  he  made  a  tour  of;  the 
southern  states,  speaking  in  the  largest  cities.  '  His 
life  as  a  brave  soldier,  and  his  upright  character  as 
a  citizen,  won  for  him  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers.  Nov.  20,  1856,  he  married  Roxanna, 
daughter  of  Capt.  Cyprian  and  Sarah  (Fletcher) 
Huston,  of  Bristol,  Me.  Gen.  Hall  died  suddenly  while 
en  route  from  Columbus  to  Boston,  June  10,  1893. 

REEDER,  Frank,  soldier  and  politician,  was 
born  in  Easton,  Pa.,  May  22, 1845.  His  father  was  a 
man  of  distinction,  being  the  first  governor  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Kansas,  and  one  who  experienced  much  op- 
position in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  owing  to 
the  lawlessness  of  the  times.  Young  Reeder's 
preparatory  studies  were  at  Edge  Hill  school,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  and  Lawrence ville.  His  progress  was  so 
rapid  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  entered  the 
sophomore  class  at  Princeton  college.  While  in  his 
last  collegiate  year,  1862,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in 
the  5th  Pennsylvania  regiment,  and  remained  with 
it  through  every  battle  in  which  it  was  engaged  till 
mustered  out  of  service.  He  again  enlisted,  in  the 
174th  regiment,  Pennsylvania  infantiy.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1867,  he  was  made  adjutant.  He  also  served 
on  the  staff  of  Gens.  Peck  and  Vogdes,  participat- 
ing in  the  wide  and  varied  operations  of  the  10th  and 
18th  army  corps,  and  in  the  expedition  against 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Fos- 
ter. His  regiment  was  mustered  out  in  1863,  and  in 
October  of  the  same  year  he  assisted  in  recruiting  a 
regiment  of  cavalry,  going  to  the  front  as  captain. 
He  took  part  in  the  several  battles 
in  which  his  regiment  was  en- 
gaged, and  was  commended  for 
gallantry  and  commissioned  lieu- 
tenant-colonel and  then  colonel, 
and  later,  brevet  brigadier -gen- 
eral. At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1868,  and  practiced  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  afterward 
being  associated  with  the  late  Pres- 
ident Arthur.  In  the  fall  of  1869 
he  returned  to  Easton,  Pa.  In 
1873  President  Grant  appointed 
him  collector  of  internal  revenue 
for  the  eleventh  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1874  he  was  appoint- 
ed brigadier-general  by  Gov.  Hart- 
ranft,  his  command  being  the  5th 
brigade,  2d  division,  N.  G.  P.  He 
commanded  his  brigade  during 
the  railroad  riots  of  1877.  He  is  prominent  in  his 
party  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  convention 
in  1888,  and  the  Minneapolis  convention  of  1892. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  republican  state  committee 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1891  and  1892. 

ABMSTBONG,  James  F.,  naval  oflScer,  was 
born  in  New  Jersey  Nov.  20,  1817.  He  was  ap- 
pointed midshipman  in  the  navy  from  Connecticut, 
March  7,  1882;  assigned  to  active  service  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, on  the  frigate  Delaware,  and  in  1837 
wastransfen-ed  to  the  sloop  Boston  of  the  West  India 
squadron.  On  June  23,  1838,  he  was  passed  mid- 
shipman; promoted  lieutenant,  Dec.  8,  1842;  and 
during  the  subsequent  twenty  years  assigned  to  duty 
either  on  sea  or  shore.  On  the  opening  of  the  civil 
war  he  joined  the  blockading  squadron  on  the  At- 
lantic coast,  in  command  of  the  steamer  Sumpter. 
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Early  in  1862  he  was  transferred  to  the  command  of 
the  atate  of  Georgia  and  on  the  following  Apr.  25th, 
assisted  in  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Macon,  which 
subsequently  surrendered.  He  was  commissioned 
captain,  July  16,  1862.  At  the  close  of  his  last 
cruise  in  1864,  he  was  retired,  but  reinstated  in  1871 ; 
detailed  for  duty  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  again  re- 
tired Sept.  2,  1872.  He  returned  to  his  home  in  the 
East  and  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Apr.  19, 1873. 

POST,  Philip  Sidney,  soldier  and  congressman, 
was  born  in  Florida,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  March 
19,  1833.  His  ancestors  on  the  paternal  side  were 
from  Holland,  and  among  the  earliest  settlers  of 
New  York.  His  father.  Gen. 
Peter  Schuyler  Post  was  in  the 
war  of  1812.  On  his  mother's 
side  he  was  of  English  descent, 
her  father,  John  D.  Coe,  having 
been  prominently  connected 
with  the  colonial  history  of  New 
York  state  and  served  in  its  as- 
sembly from  1789  to  1798.  Gen. 
Post  was  graduated  from  Union 
college,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in 
1855;  after  that  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  commenced  practic- 
ing law  in  Kansas.  In  1861  he 
started  out  as  second  lieutenant 
in  the  59th  regiment  of  Illinois 
volunteers,  afterward  being  pro- 
moted to  major,  colonel  and  brig- 
adier-general by  brevet.  In  1866 
he  was  appointed  U.  S.  consul 
to  Vienna,  and  became  consul- 
general  in  1874.  In  1880  he  resigned.  In  1884  he 
was  a  member-at-large  of  the  Illinois  republican 
state  central  committee  and  served  as  department  com- 
mander of  the  Grand  army  of  the  republic.  In  1886, 
1888,  1890,  he  was  elected  to  the  fiftieth,  fifty-first 
and  fifty-second  congresses.  After  the  battle  of  Pea 
Ridge,  in  which  Gen.  Post  was  wounded,  he  was 
made  a  colonel,  and  returning  to  the  field  before  his 
wound  was  recovered  he  was  placed  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  brigade.  In  the  battle  of  Nashville,  Dec. 
15,  1864,  while  leading  at  the  head  of  his  brigade, 
he  received  a  severe  grapeshot  wound  in  the  hip,  and 
was  thought  to  be  mortally  wounded.  For  his  gal- 
lant services  on  this  occasion  he  wasbrevetted  briga- 
dier-general, Dec.  16,  1864.  As  a  soldier,  he  was  a 
brave  and  gallant  oflicer,  whose  well-executed  plans 
always  led  to  victory.  As  a  consul,  he  established 
a  record  that  reflected  lustre  on  his  name.  He  was 
again  elected  to  the  U.  8.  congress  in  1893,  and 
served  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  Jan.  6,  1895. 

DTJGAITNE,  Augustine  Joseph.  Hickey, 
author,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1833.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  education,  and  at  an  early  age  began 
writing  poems  and  patriotic  songs  for  current 
periodicals.  His  poetical  productions  enjoyed  great 
popularity  at  the  time,  and  were  subsequently  re- 
published in  book  form.  In  the  civil  war  he  was 
colonel  of  the  176th  regiment  of  New  York  volun- 
teers. He  was  captured  and  confined  for  some  time 
in  a  southern  prison.  After  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities he  was  engaged  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
New  York  "Tribune,"  and  resumed  his  literary 
labors,  but  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  was 
compelled  to  forego  active  work  owing  to  ill-health. 
Besides  numerous  papers  and  magazine  articles  on 
various  subjects,  Duganne  published,  both  in  verse 
and  prose:  "Massachusetts" (1843);  "Home Poems" 
(1844);  "A  Comprehensive  Summary  of  General 
Philosophy"  (1845);  "The Iron  Harp"(1847);  "  The 
Lydian  Queen,"  a  tragedy  (1848);  "The  Gospel  of 
Labor"  (1849);  "MDCCCXLVin.,  or  the  Year  of 
the  People"  (1849);  "Parnassus  in  Pillory,"  a  satire 
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published  under  the  peu-name  of  "  Motley  Man- 
ners" (1851);  "The  Mission  of  Intellect"  (1853); 
"Art's  True  Mission  in  America"  (1853);  "The 
True  Republic"  (1854);  "Poetical  Works"  (1855); 
"A  History  of  Governments"  (1861); ' '  The  Ring  of 
Destiny"  (1861);  "Ballads of  the  War" (1862);  "  Ut- 
terances" (1864);  "Camps  and  Prisons"  (1865); 
"Fighting  Quakers:  A  True  Story  of  the  War  of 
Our  Union  "  (1866),  and  a  satire  on  Robert  G.  Inger- 
soll,  entitled  "  Injure  Soul."  He  died  in  New  York 
city,  Oct.  20,  1884. 

BBANNAN,  John  Milton,  soldier,  was  born 
near  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1819,  was  graduated 
from  the  U.  8.  military  academy  in  1841,  was 
stationed  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y., 
in  1841  and  1842,  and  during 
the  Mexican  war  was  first  lieu- 
tenant in  the  1st  artillery.  He 
took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo,  La 
Haya,  Contreras  and  Churu- 
busco,  and  "for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct "  was  bre- 
vetted  captain  on  Aug.  20, 
1847.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
attack  on  the  City  of  Mexico, 
Sept.  13,  1847.  During  the 
next  fourteen  years  he  per- 
formed much  arduous  service 
on  the  frontier,  and  from 
1856  till  1858  took  a  gallant 
part  in  the  campaign  against 
the  Seminoles.  On  Sept.  28, 
1861,  he  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers, and  for  a  time  was  stationed  at  Key  West, 
Fla.,  serving  in  the  far  South  until  Jan.  24,  1863. 
He  was  commander  of  the  St.  John's  river  ex- 
pedition in  September,  1862,  and  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Jacksonville,  receiving  in  reward  the 
brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  regular  army. 
Early  in  1863  he  was  transferred  to  the  army  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  during  the  next  few  months  par- 
ticipated in  the  battles  of  Hoover's  Gap,  Tullahoma, 
Elk  river  and  Chickamauga,  being  brevetted  colo- 
nel. On  Oct.  10, 1863,  he  became  chief  of  artillery  of 
the  department  of  the  Cumberland,  and  held  that 
position  till  June  25, 1865.  He  arranged  the  defences 
of  Chattanooga,  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  Nov.  25,  1863,  and  accompanied  Gen. 
W.  T.  Sherman  on  the  Georgia  campaign.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  battles  of  Resaca,  Dallas  and  Kenesaw 
mountain,  and  commanded 
■.-a^  the  artillery  forces  during  the 

successful  siege  of  Atlanta. 
He  received  the  brevet  of 
major-general  of  volunteers 
on  Jan.  23, 1865,  and  on  March 
13,  1865,  was  brevetted  brig- 
adier-general in  the  regular 
army  for  his  part  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Atlanta,  and  major- 
general  ' '  for  gallant  and  mer- 
itorious services  during  the 
_^ — '  war. "   He  was  in  command  at 

'  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  when  the 

Fenians  attempted  to  invade  Canada  in  1870,  and 
was  the  commanding  officer  at  Philadelphia  during 
the  railroad  riots  of  1877.  He  was  promoted  to  be 
colonel  of  the  4th  artillery  on  March  15,  1881,  and 
on  Apr.  19,  1882,  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  of 
the  army  on  account  of  age.  He  was  a  gallant,  skill- 
ful and  intrepid  soldier  He  now  (1893)  resides  in 
New  York  city. 

UPSHUR,  John  Henry,  naval  officer,  was  born 
in  Northampton  county,  Va.,  Dec.  5,  1823.  His 
uncle,  Abel  Parker  Upshur  (1790-1844),  was  a  judge 
of  the  Virginia  general  court  and  secretary  of  the 


navy  and  secretary  of  state  in  the  cabinet  of  Jr  nn 
Tyler.  Another  uncle,  George  Parker  Upsh-,ir, 
(1799-1852)  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  1818, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  commander.  The  younger 
Upshur  was  born  John  Henry  Nottingham,  his  mother 
being  an  Upshur,  but  changed  his  name  when 
appointed  midshipman  in  November,  1841.  He  took 
part  in  the  naval  operations  of  the  Mexican  war,  at- 
tended the  naval  school  in  1847  and  in  August  of  that 
year  was  promoted  to  be  passed  midshipman.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  attached  to  the  Mediterranean  and 
East  Indian  squadrons,  and  in  September,  1855,  was 
promoted  to  be  master  and  commissioned  as  lieutenant. 
In  1858-59  he  served  on  the  frigate  Cumberland, 
engaged  in  the  suppression  of 
the  African  slave  trade.  At  the 
opening  of  the  civil  war  he 
was  an  instructor  at  the  naval 
academy,  but  was  at  once  as- 
signed to  the  North  Atlantic 
blockading  squadron,  and  aid- 
ed in  the  reduction  of  the  forts 
at  Hatteras  Inlet,  N.  C. ,  and 
the  capture  of  Port  Royal.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant- 
commander  in  July,  1862,  and 
until  1863  commanded  the 
steamer  Flambeau  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron,  leading  several  suc- 
cessful expeditions  on  the  riv- 
ers of  South  Carolina.  From 
1863  until  1865  he  commanded 
the  steamers  Minnesota  and 
Frolic  of  the  North  Atlantic 
squadron  and  participated  in  the  capture  of  Fort 
Fisher  in  January,  1865.  He  was  promoted  to  be 
commander  in  July,  1866;  captain  in  1872;  com- 
modore in  1880  and  rear-admiral  Oct.  1,  1884.  He 
commanded  the  Frolic  in  Mediterranean  waters 
from  1865  until  1867;  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
inspectors  from  1877  until  1880;  commandant  of  the 
Brooklyn  navy  yard  from  1882  until  1884,  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Pacific  squadron  in  1884  and 
1885.  On  June  1,1885,  Adm.  Upshur  was,  at  his  own 
request,  placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  navy,  and 
now  (1893)  resides  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

KHIND,    Alexander    Colden,  naval  officer, 
was  born  in  New  York  city  Oct.  31,  1821.     He  was 
appointed  midshipman  from  Alabama  in  September, 
1838,  made  several  cruises  in 
foreign  waters,  and,  after  study- 
ing at  the  naval  school  in  Phil- 
adelphia, was  made  passed  mid- 
shipman in  July,  1845.    During 
the  Mexican  war  he  participat- 
ed in  the  capture  of  Alvarado 
and  Tabasco.    He  was  commis- 
sioned as  master  in  April,  1853, 
and  as  lieutenant  in  February, 
1854,  and  from  1859  until  1861 
served  on  the  Constellation  on 
the  east  coast  of  Africa.  In  the 
spring  of  1862  he  commanded 
the  Crusader  of  the  South  At- 
lantic squadron,  and  participat- 
ed in  several  engagements  on 
the  South  Carolina  coast.     He 
was    promoted  to  lieutenant- 
commander  July  16,  1862,  to 
commander  Jan.  2, 1863,  and  commanded  the  Keokuk 
in  the  attack  on  Charleston,  Apr.  7,  1863,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  sinking  of  his  vessel.     Afterward  he 
was  attached  to  the  Paul  Jones,  and  later  to  the 
Wabash,  flag-ship  of  the  South  Atlantic  squadron. 
He  was  on  duty  in  the  James  river  in  1864,  and 
at  Deep  Bottom  on  Aug.  13,  1864,  displayed  excep- 
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tlonal  gallantry,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of 
the  department.  During  the  attack  on  Fort  Fisher 
in  1864,  Com.  Rhind  was  detailed  to  command  the 
powder-boat  Louisiana,  and  on  the  night  of  Dec. 
23d  exploded  her  within  350  yards  of  the  fort,  es- 
caping with  his  men  to  the  steamer  Wilderness. 
Adra.  Porter  in  his  official  report  said:  "  Allow  me 
to  draw  your  attention  to  Com.  Rhind  and  Lieut. 
Preston.  They  engaged  in  the  most  perilous  adven- 
ture that  was  perhaps  ever  undertaken.  No  one  in 
the  squadron  considered  that  their  lives  would  be 
saved,  and  they  had  made  anarrangement  to  sacrifice 
themselves  in  case  the  vessel  was  boarded,  a  thing 
likely  to  happen. "  Com.  Rhind  was  promoted  to  be 
captain  in  June,  1870;  commodore  in  September, 
1876;  and  rear-admiral  on  Oct.  30,  1883.  He  was 
lighthouse  inspector  from  1876  until  1878;  president 
of  the  board  of  inspection  from  1880  until  1882,  and 
on  Oct.  31,  1883,  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  Since 
his  retirement  he  has  resided  in  New  York  city. 

McLAWS,    Lafayette,   soldier,   was  born  at 
Augusta,  Ga.,  Jan.  15,  1821.     He  was  fitted  for  col- 
lege at  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  in  1837 
entered  the  University  of  Virginia.    During  his  first 
year  at  this  institution  he  received  the  appointment 
from  his  congressional  district  to  a  cadetship  at  the 
U.  S.  military  academy.    He  left  the  imiversity,  and 
was  admitted  at  "West  Point  in  1838,  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  the  class  of  1842.     He  gained  his  first  army 
experience  on  the  Indian  frontier.     On  the  outbreak 
of  the  ^Mexican  war  he  was  sent  to  the  Texas  fron- 
tier, and  joined  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor's  army.  Lieut. 
McLaws  was  at  the  occupation  of  Corpus  Christi, 
the  defence  of  Fort  Brown,  the  battle  of  Monterey, 
and  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz.    The  climate  of  Mexico 
undermining  his  health,  he  was  detailed  for  recruit- 
ing dut}'^,  and  returned  to  the  United  States.     After 
peace  was  declared,  he  was  made  assistant  adjutant- 
general  of  the  department  of  New  Mexico,  holding 
the  position  for  two  years.     In  1851  he  was  made 
captain  of  infantry.     His  army  life  was  uneventful 
until  1858,  when  he  took  part  in  the  expedition 
against  the  Mormons,  and  1859-60,  when  he  served 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Navajo  Indians.     On 
the  secession  of  Georgia  Capt.  McLaws  resigned  his 
commission  in  the  U.  S.  army, 
and  offered  his  services  to  his 
state.     On  Sept.  25, 1861,  he  was 
commissioned  as  a  iDrigadier-gen- 
eral    in   the  Confederate  army, 
having  in  the  meantime  served  as 
major  of  a  corps  of  infantry,  and 
as  colonel  of  the  10th  Georgia  regi- 
ment.    The  bravery  and  knowl- 
edge of  military  discipline  exhib- 
ited by  him  in  the  battle  of  Lee's 
Mill  brought  him  into  prominent 
notice,  and  his  subsequent  con- 
duct in  the  retreat  to  Richmond, 
and  at  the  battle  of    Williams 
burg  won  for  him   the  promo 
tion  as  major  -  general  on  May 
23,  1862     He  commanded  a  di- 
vision at  the  battles  of  Savage's 
Station  and  Malvern  Hill,    and 
on    the  retreat  of  the    Federal 
army   from    the  Virginia    peninsula    his    division 
watched  the  operations  at  Harrison's  Landing.    Af- 
ter the  defeat  of  Gen.  Pope,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Federal  forces  to  the  defence  of  Washington, 
McLaws 's  division  rejoined  the  army  of  northern  Vir- 
ginia in  its  march  into  Maryland.     He  was  directed 
to  capture  Harper's  Ferry  and  Maryland  Heights, 
whicli  he  did,  and  rejoined  the  main  army  at  Sharps 
burg  in  time  to  restore  the  Confederate  line,  as  the 
forces  of  Jackson  and  Hood  were  falling  back  in 
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disorder.     At  Fredericksburg  his  division  held  the 
river  bank  opposite  the  city,  and  drove  the  Federal 
troops  back  in  their  efforts  to  storm  Marye's  Hill. 
At  Chancellorsville  he  formed  the  right  wing  of  the 
Confederate  forces.     At  Gettysburg  his  division  of 
Longstreet's  corps  assaulted  and  drove  back  Sickles's 
corps  on  the  second  day's  fight.     At  Knoxville,  in 
carrying  out  the  orders  of  Longstreet  against  his  own 
judgment,   he    assaulted    Fort 
Sanders,  and  desisted  from  the 
attack  when  he  found  success 
impossible.      A  court-martial 
subsequently  justified  his  con- 
duct.     At   Salem   Church    he 
was  in  command,  and  defeated 
Gen.  Sedgwick's  assault.     He 
was  then  ordered  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  district  of  Georgia, 
and  opposed  Sherman's  march 
through  the  state,  conducting 
the  defence  of  Savannah,  and  opposing  his  march 
through  South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina,  com- 
manding a  division  at  the  battle  of  Averysboro'  on 
March  16,  1865,  and  of  Goldsboro'  on  the  31st.     He 
was  ordered  back  to  Augusta  to  resume  command'  of 
the  district  of  Georgia.     Gen,  Johnston's  surrender 
included  his  command,  and  Gen.  McLaws  at  once 
established  himself  in  business  at  Augusta,  and  in 
1875  was  appointed  collector  of  internal  revenue, 
and  in  1876  port  warden  of  the  city  of  Savannali. 

MOKGAIT,  John  Hunt,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  June  1,  1836.  When  four  years  of 
age,  he  removed  with  his  father  to  the  vicinity  of 
Lexington,  Ky.,  where  he  was  brought  up  on  a  farm 
and  given  a  common-school  education.  When  the 
war  with  Mexico  broke  out  he  enlisted,  and  was 
afterward  appointed  first  lieutenant  in  a  cavalry  regi- 
ment. At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he  was 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bagging,  but  shortly 
entered  the  Confederate  service  as  captain  of  Ken- 
tucky volunteers,  and  joined  the  division  of  Gen. 
Simon  B.  Buckner.  In  1863-63  he  commanded  a 
cavalry  regiment  in  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg's  army, 
and  rendered  efficient  service  in  annoying  the  out- 
posts. At  this  time,  too,- being  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  he  inau- 
gurated his  famous  series  of 
raids  in  Kentucky,  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  whicli  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  millions  of  dol- 
lai-s'  worth  of  military  stores, 
while  railroad  tracks  were  torn 
U15,  bridges  burned,  and  cul- 
verts destroyed  in  the  jear  of 
the  Federal  army,  making  it 
necessary,  at  last,  to  garrison 
every  important  town  in  those 
states,  Morgan  would  usually 
take  a  telegiaph  operator  with 
him,  and  though  his  move- 
ments were  marvelously  rapid, 
he  kept  himself  constantly  in- 
formed of  the  foe's  move- 
ments. In  the  fall  of  1863, 
however,  after  one  of  his  most 
daring  raids,  he  was  captured 
with  nearly  all  of  his  force, 
the  Ohio  penitentiary  He  escaped  in  November, 
through  a  tunnel  dug  in  the  ground,  and  imme- 
diately undertook  a  raid  in  Tennessee.  Some  time 
afterward,  while  stationed  at  a  farm-house,  near 
Greenville,  Tenn  ,  he  was  surrounded  in  the  night 
by  a  detachment  of  Federal  troops  under  Gen.  Alvan 
C.  Gillem,  and  in  endeavoring  to  make  his  escape, 
was  instantly  killed.  The  date  of  his  death  was 
Sept.  4,  1864. 


and  imprisoned  in 
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SAWYER,  Sylvanus,  inventor  and  engineer, 
was  bora  in  Templeton,  Jlass,,  Apr.  15,  1832.     The 
family  is  of  Norman  ancestry,  and  came  to  England 
with  William  the  conqueror.     The  name  is  derived 
from  the  invention  of  mills  to  saw  by  power.     The 
emigrant  ancestor,  Thomas  .Sawyer,  settled  in   Lan- 
caster, JIass.     In  1705  Thomas   Sawyer,  Jr.,  and  his 
son  Elias,  were  captured  by  Indians,  and  taken  to 
Canada;  but  the  mechanical  genius  of  the  family  se- 
cured the  freedom  of  the  captives:  the  elder  Sawyer 
agreeing  with  the  French  governor  to  build  a  mill 
for  their  i-ansoni.     The  arrangement  was  consum- 
mated,  and   the   Sawyers    returned    to    Lancaster. 
Sylvanus,  at  an  early  age,  manifested  a  predilection 
for  mec)ianics  and  invention.     He    designed    and 
made  the  playthings  and  trinkets  of  his  youth,  and 
many  articles  of  utility,  among  which  was  a  water 
wheel,  which  later  was  made  and  sold  by  a  man  who 
had  seen  his  model.     This  was  followed  by  designs 
for  a  reed-organ,  a  screw-propeller,  a  hand-car  oper- 
ated by  foot-power,  a  steam-engine,  and  many  minor 
inventions.     Having  neither  means  nor  experience  to 
utilize  his  early  inventions,    they  became    public 
property.     In  youth  his  health  was  not  good,  owing 
to  injuries  received  when  about  twelve  years  of  age. 
At  seventeen  he  went  to  Augusta,  Me.,  to  work  in  a 
gunsmith  shop.     Ill  health  compelled  him  to  return 
home,  but  he  brought  with  him 
such  knowledge  of  the  trade  that 
he    found  exercise  in   repairing 
and  manufacturing  guns  and  pis- 
tols,  some  of   them   of  original 
design.    Having  acquired  consid- 
erable skill  in  iion,  and  especially 
in  tine  steelwork,  he  was  enabled 
to  do  light  blacksmithing  for  his 
father  and  neighbors,  and  other 
miscellaneous  work,     In  1844  he 
went  to  Boston,  seeking  mechan- 
ical employment.      In   1845  his 
attention  was  first  called  to  the 
cane   or    rattan    business.      The 
processes  then  employed  to  re- 
duce a  slick  of  cane  to  strands 
.^^  ,,^  ,  for  chair-seating  and   other  like 

Sufy<^n:..^>-C<xjS€^^c.>-^^i^  puiposes,  were  a  series  of  nine- 
a  (f        teen    different    hand    manipula- 

tions, including  whittling  off  the 
joints.  Mr.  Sawyer  soon  conceived  the  idea  of  per- 
forming all  of  these  operations  at  once,  and  with  a 
machine  operated  by  power,  and  later  reduced  his 
ideas  to  practice  by  constructing  scraping  and  cut- 
ting machines,  which  are  generally  used  in  conjunc- 
tion as  one  machine.  These  machines  proved  a 
success,  and  were  patented.  Soon  after  this,  he  in- 
vented a  machine  for  shaving  and  gauging  the 
strands,  to  render  them  smoother  and  more  merchant- 
able: this  machine  worked  with  great  rapidity,  was 
eminently  successful,  and  was  patented  in  an  im- 
proved form,  in  1854.  The.se  three  patented  machines 
formed  the  basis  of  a  corporation  (American  Rattan 
company)  that  was  formed,  with  ample  capital,  to 
work  them,  of  which  Mr.  Sawyer  was  a  stockholder, 
director  and  superintendent  until  he  could  educate  a 
man  to  fill  his  place.  Early  experimenters  had  ex- 
hausted their  ingenuity  and  skill  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  cut  down  through  the  hard,  cilicious,  enameled 
surface  of  the  cane,  with  spurs,  loups  and  saws;  but 
the  spurs  and  loups  became  hot  and  soon  fell  off,  the 
saws  wore  smooth,  and  the  project  was  abandoned. 
The  invention  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  in  a  cutting  machine, 
is  founded  upon  the  device  of  cutting  under  the 
enamel  and  outward,  lifting  the  strand  so  that  when 
the  lips  or  spurs  that  divide  the  fibre  into  strands 
reach  the  enamel,  it  may  be  already  parted;  the 
scraper,  upon  the  device  of  arranging  circular 
edged  cutters  around  the  stick  of  cane  so  that  their 


bevels  shall  slide  upon  the  enameled  surface,  re- 
moving the  joints,  without  cutting  into  the  general 
surface ;  and  the  shave  (shave  and  gauge)  upon 
the  device  of  passing  the  strands  over  the  thin  edge 
of  a  wheel  two  and  a  half  feet  or  more  in  diam- 
eter, with  driven  traction  rolls,  shaving  and  gauging 
knives  so  arranged  as  to  accomplish  the  object  in- 
tended. As  early  as  1854  he  had  perfected  improve- 
ments in  rifled  cannon  projectiles  which  were  patented 
in  1855,  and  subsequently  were  patented  in  England 
and  France.  These  embrace  the  placing  of  a  coating 
of  lead  or  some  softer  metal  than  that  of  which  the 
iron  body  is  composed,  on  the  rear  or  frusto-couical 
end  of  the  shell,  which  is  expanded  latei'ally  by  the 
discharge,  preventing  "windage,"  and  filling  the 
grooves  of  the  rifling;  also,  the  arrangement  in  the 
point  of  a  percussion  cap  or  fuse,  to  explode  the  shell 
on  impact,  and  the  soldering  of  the  soft  metal  to  the 
shot.  In  1857-58  Mr.  Sawyer,  with  his  brother 
Addison,  conducted  experiments  with  his  inventions, 
before  the  United  States  ordnance  bureau,  in  order 
to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  rifled  cannon 
projectiles  which,  after  thorough  test,  proved  emi- 
nently successful.  The  trial  resulted  in  the  or- 
dering of  a  trial  with  heavy  ordnance,  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  before  a  board  of  government  officers,  and 
a  report  was  submitted,  recommending  that  four 
field-guns  be  issued  to  one  or  more  batteries,  for 
practice  with  the  Sawyer  projectiles,  for  one  year; 
but  before  the  order  was  carried  into  effect,  the  civil 
war  began,  and  the  experimental  guns  were  turned 
upon  the  enemy.  The  fortv-two  pounder  rifle  co- 
in mbiads  wei'e  mounted  at  Newport  News,  and  upon 
the  Rip  Raps  (Fort  Wool) — the  latter  being  the  only 
guns  there  that  could  reach  Sewell's  Point  battery, 
a  distance  of  over  three  miles — and  made  havoc 
with  the  railroad-iron-clad  batteries,  at  the  capturing 
of  Sewell's  Point,  Norfolk,  Gosport,  etc.,  and  an 
eighteen-pounder  rifle  did  great  execution  from  on 
board  the  steamer  Fannie.  The  great  range  and 
accuracy  of  the  Sawyer  guns  and  projectiles  soon  be- 
came established,  and  invited  rivalry  in  all  directions. 
In  1861  Mr.  Sawyer  invented  a  Fuse  Hood  for  con- 
centrating the  fire  upon  a  time  fuse;  also  a  loading 
mandrel  tor  filling  case  shot;  and  later  a  combination 
fuse,  which  was  the  combining  of  a  percussion  fuse, 
with  a  time  fuse  so  graduated  as  to  explode  the  shell 
or  case-shot  at  any  point  dmlng  its  flight,  which  was 
deemed  indispensable  in  field  service.  A  patent  for 
this  invention  was  issued  (by  agreement)  to  him  and 
his  brother,  Addison  M.,  in  1862.  Mi'.  Sawyer  fur- 
nished for  the  government  quite  a  number  of  batter- 
ies of  cast  rifle  field-guns,  besides  some  heavy  ordnance 
with  his  shot,  shell,  case-shot,  canister,  and  fuses, 
aud  furnished  Gen.  Butler  with  nearly  or  quite  all 
of  his  rifle  ordnance  and  supplies,  for  his  different 
expeditions;  he  was  also  negotiating  with  Mexico, 
Brazil  and  Chili,  for  ordnance  supplies,  as  well  as 
with  the  United  States;  but  all  four  of  the  wars  ended 
about  the  same  time,  and  further  transactions  ceased. 
Mr.  Sawyer  has  made  many  other  inventions,  on 
quite  a  number  of  which  he  secured  patents,  but 
space  is  too  limited  to  mention  any  of  them  here. 
Mr.  Sawyer  has  done  much  for  the  gi'owth  and  pros- 
perity aud  material  intei-ests  of  Fitchbuig,  his 
adopted  home.  He  has  served  his  city  in  the  board 
of  aldermen,  and  as  chairman  of  important  commit- 
tees. He  has  done  much  for  young  mechanics  and 
inventors,  in  some  cases  securing  patents  for  them; 
and  has  aided  many  who  came  to  him  for  counsel  and 
advice.  Resting  from  his  more  arduous  laboi's,  he 
retired  from  active  basiness,  renting  his  §hops,  and, 
having  kept  alive  a  love  for  horticulture,  turned  his 
attention  to  a  plot  of  land  near  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  made  of  it  a  veritable  garden.  His  life's  labor 
has  been  onerous,  and  his  achievements  substantial. 
Through  many  years  of  constant  use,  his  inventions 
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in  cane  machinery  have  permitted  no  improvements, 
and  still  remain  substantially  as  they  left  his  hand. 
They  have  revolutionized  an  important  industry, 
transferring  it  from  the  pestilential  climate  of  south- 
ern India,  and  from  Japan  and  Holland  to  America, 
offering  ample  dividends  to  capital  employed,  and 
affording  employment  to  many  people.  His  inven- 
tions in  rifle  cannon  and  projectiles  were  equally 
revolutionary,  as  he  was  the  first  in  the  world  to 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  rifle  cannon,  and 
the  first  in  the  western  hemisphere  to  make  them  of 
cast  steel. 

WHITE,  Creorge  Savage,  clergyman,  was  born 
in  Bath,  Eng.,  Apr.  13,  1784.  His  grandfather  was 
John  White,  who  was  born  at  Welton,  Eng.,  where 
also  his  father  was  born  in  1757.  His  father  was  a 
clergyman  of  considerable 
note,  who,  in  1777,  married 
Mary  Savage,  a  woman  of 
unusual  intelligence  and 
brilliancy.  George  learned 
to  read  at  so  early  an  age 
that  he  had  no  remem- 
brance of  ever  being  unable 
to  do  so.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  was  invited  to 
make  a  prolonged  visit  at 
the  home  of  a  clergyman 
with  whose  son  he  had 
formed  a  companionship. 
A  desire  to  study  for  the 
ministry  was  the  result  of 
the  visit,  and  a  course  of 
study  at  Cheshunt  college 
was  entered  upon.  At  the 
end  of  a  little  moret-than  two 
years  he  was,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  obliged,  by  reason 
of  ill  health,  to  lay  aside 
his  studies.  During  his  stay  at  the  college  he  was 
engaged  in  preaching  regularly  at  various  chapels  in 
the  neighborhood,  supplied  by  students.  In  1803, 
when  but  nineteen  years  old,  he  received  Presbyte- 
rian ordination  in  the  chapel  at  Broughton,  and  was, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Lady  Ann  Erskine,  sister 
of  Lord  Erskine,  settled  in  a  church  at  Great  Berk- 
hamstead,  in  Hertfordshire.  In  1805  he  published 
various  tracts,  among  the  titles  of  which  were:  "In- 
fant Baptism,"  "  The  Restoration  of  the  Jews,"  and 
"The  Stone  Laid  Before  Joshua."  After  three 
years'  pastoral  service  in  Great  Berkhamstead  he  re- 
moved tO'  Tunbridge  Wells,  where  he  married  Mary 
Walmesley  Jan.  20,  1806.  His  wife  was  a  woman 
of  great  energy  and  force  of  character,  who,  when 
adversity  overtook  the  family,  accumulated  by  her 
individual  efforts  $10,000 — a  fortune  in  those  days. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1811  Mr.  Wliite,  with  several 
friends  and  members  of  his  family,  set  sail  for 
America  on  the  ship  Orient,  and  settled  in  Tiv- 
erton, R.  I.,  and  performed  ministerial  duties  in 
various  places  throughout  New  England,  and 
preached  in  South  Boston  before  any  place  for  re- 
ligious services  had  been  erected  there.  The  next 
year  he  was  ordained  a  minister  in  the  Episco- 
pal church  by  Bishop  Griswold,  and  served  in  va- 
rious places,  as  appointed,  until  December,  1812, 
when  he  removed  to  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  and  a  year 
later  retired  from  active  ministerial  work.  During 
a  residence  in  Canterbury,  Conn.,  au  excitement  was 
created  by  the  reception  into  a  private  school,  kept 
by  Miss  Prudence  Crandall,  of  a  "colored"  pupil. 
It  reached  such  a  height  of  passion  that  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  Connecticut  legislature  prohibiting 
private  schools  for  non-resident  colored  persons. 
Mr.  White,  with  other  leading  minds  of  the  time, 
championed  Miss  Crandall's  cause,  and  was  an  ar- 
dent supporter  of  her  work  even  after  her  school 


was  broken  up.  During  his  entire  life  as  a  cler- 
gyman Mr.  White  was  engaged,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  in  the  controversies  at  that  time  agitating  the 
religious  world.  Many  articles  from  his  pen  ap- 
peared in  magazine  literature,  both  before  and  after 
his  coming  to  America.  As  a  writer  he  was  bold 
and  aggressive,  tenacious  of  his  opinions,  and  with  a 
vigorous  intellect  combated  whatever  he  deemed 
error  with  every  energy  at  his  command.  Among 
his  publications  are:  "Christian  Memorial:  Con- 
taining God's  Abundant  Grace  and  Providential 
Kindness  to  the  Author,"  and  "  Memoir  of  Samuel 
Slater,  and  History  of  Manufactures"  (1835,  2d.  ed., 
1846).     Mr.  White  died  March  3,  1850. 

YANCEY,  William  Lowndes,  statesman,  was 
born  at  Ogeechee  Shoals,  Ga.,  Aug.  10,  1814.  His 
father,  B.  C.  Yancey,  was  a  lawyer.  He  studied  for 
a  time  at  Williams  college  ;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  Abbeville,  S.  C. ,  and  in  1837  settled  in  Alabama, 
where  he  was  connected  with  one  or  two  rural  news- 
papers, and  elected  to  the  state  assembly  and  senate. 
He  was  in  congress,  1844-47,  and  in  1845  engaged  in 
a  bloodless  duel  with  T.  L.  Clingman,  member  of 
congress  from  Noi'th  Carolina.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  national  democratic  convention  of  1848,  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  compromise  resolutions  offered  by 
Clay  in  1850,  and  was  an  elector  in  1856.  The  extreme 
doctrines  of  which  Calhoun  was  formerly  the  expon- 
ent, had  in  later  days  no  abler  or  more  industrious  ad- 
vocate. He  believed  with  all  his  heart  in  the  distinct- 
ive institutions  of  the  South,  and  from  the  formation 
of  the  republican  party,  if  not  before,  anticipated  the 
coming  conflict,  and  prepared  to  meet,  or,  as  he 
thought,  avoid  it  by  secession.  In  the  secret  propa- 
gation of  the  many  schemes  for  a  rupture  of  the 
Union,  he  was  the  most  active,  zealous,  and  eflicient 
agent.  These  schemes  were  disclosed  by  the  publi- 
cation of  his  "Scarlet  Letter"  of  June  15,  1858;  to 
James  Slaughter,  in  which  he  urged  "organization 
for  prompt  resistance  to  the 
next  aggression,  and  the  for- 
mation of  committees  of  safety 
throughout  the  cotton  states." 
This  was  news  to  the  North, 
and,  as  he  claimed,  a  betrayal 
of  confidence.  In  a  letter  to  R. 
A.  Pryor,  Sept.  4, 1858,  he  said, 
"  I  am  a  secessionist,  and  not  a 
revolutionist,  and  would  not 
precipitate,  but  carefully  pre- 
pare to  meet,  an  inevitable  dis- 
solution," His  views,  diligently 
preached  at  caucuses,  conven- 
tions, and  private  interviews, 
were  adopted  by  many  of  the 
leaders  in  his  section,  and 
brought  about,  in  part,  the  end 
at  which  he  aimed.  At  the 
Alabama  convention  in  Janu- 
ary, 1860,  he  laid  down  a  plan 
of  action  for  the  coming  national  convention  of 
the  party:  "The  states-rights  men  should  present 
their  demands.  If  denied,  they  should  secede  from 
the  convention,  appeal  to  the  whole  people  of  the 
South,  and  organize  another."  In  case  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  republican  ticket  in  November,  "the 
legislature  should  by  law  require  the  governor 
to  call  a  state  convention  before  March  4,  1861. 
Failinc  to  get  their  demands,  the  South  should  seek 
her  independence  out  of  the  Union."  This  pro- 
gramme was  carried  out  to  the  letter.  Yancey  was 
the  chief  manager  in  the  Charleston  convention  of 
April,  1860,  and  one  of  its  most  brilliant  and  per- 
suasive  speakers.  He  blamed  the  northern  delegates, 
Apr.  27th.  for  "admitting  slavery  to  be  wrong,  and 
thus  surrendering  the  very  citadel  of  their  argument. " 
G.  E.  Pugh,  U.  S,  senator  from  Ohio,  replied,  "You 
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mistake  us  ;  we  will  not  do  it."  Being  outvoted,  the 
Alabama  delegation  retired,  and  were  followed  by 
the  otUer  cottmi  states.  Douglas  exposed  and  at- 
tacked the  scheme  in  the  senate,  May  i6th,  and  paid 
tribute  to  Yancey's  sincerity  and  power.  The  split 
in  the  party  was  made  complete  at  the  Baltimore 
convention  in  June,  at  which  Yancey  was  present 
and  active.  He  overbore  opposition  by  threatening 
"the  penalties  of  treason"  at  the  Alabama  conven- 
tion in  January,  1861,  and  was  burned  in  effigy  by 
the  Unionists.  He  sailed  for  Europe  in  March  as  an 
agent,  to  seek  foreign  recognition  for  the  Confeder- 
acy ;  failing,  he  returned  in  February,  1863  ;  was 
elected  to  the  Confederate  senate,  and  died  near 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  July  28,  1863.  See  the  "Cen- 
tury Magazine"  for  August  and  September,  1887, 
and  Nicolay  and  Hay's  "Life  of  Lincoln." 

HEPWORTH,  Geor  Jfe  Hughes,  clergy  man  and 
journalist,  was  born  in  Boston  Feb.  4, 1833.  He  was 
of  French  descent  on  his  mother's  side,  some  of  his  an- 
cestors meeting  the  fate  of  the  popular  leaders  in  the 
French  revolution,  who  were  guillotined  during  the 
reign  of  terror.  Early  in  life  he  was  destined  by  his 
mother  to  be  a  preacher.  He  began  his  education  at 
the  Boston  Latin  school,  and  coutiuued  his  studies  at 
Harvard,  graduating  therefrom  in  1853.  For  two 
years  also  he  was  under  the  instruction  of  a  tutor. 
His  first  charge  was  the  Unitarian 
church  at  Nantucket,  which  he 
occupied  about  two  years.  He 
then  returned  to  Cambridge, 
where  lie  studied  for  several 
months  as  a  resident  graduate. 
In  December,  1857,  he  was  called 
to  the  Church  of  the  Unity,  then 
newly  organized  in  Boston,  and 
was  instrumental  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  church  edifice.  His 
pastorate  was  very  successful,  and 
the  church  became  one  of  the 
most  prominent  and  wealthy  in 
Boston.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  he  exerted  himself  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  government,  both 
in  the  press  and  on  the  platform. 
In  1862  he  joined,  as  aide-de- 
camp. Gen.  Banks's  command  in 
Louisiana,  and  remained  South 
for  a  long  period.  He  was  appointed  on  that  gen- 
eral's staff,  with  supervision  of  the  free  labor  system 
in  Louisiana.  Here  his  services  were  very  arduous 
and  of  great  variety,  and  proved  of  much  value  to 
the  state  and  general  government.  On  his  return 
from  the  South  he  published  a  book,  illustrative  of 
his  late  experiences,  called,  "AVhip,  Hoe,  and 
Sword."  Soon  after  he  began  a  highly  successful 
lecturing  tour  through  the  country,  which  continued 
during  the  presidential  campaign  of  1864.  During 
his  early  career  in  Boston  Dr.  Hepworth  originated 
a  system  of  Sabbath  evening  discourses  in  the  thea- 
tres, which  have  been  continued  to  this  day.  His 
untiring  energy  found  vent  also  in  the  establishment 
in  Boston  of  a  pi-eparatory  school  for  Unitarian  min- 
isters, which  was  begun  without  capital,  and  which 
owed  its  remarkable  success  entirely  to  his  efforts. 
This  institution  became  such  a  formidable  rival 
to  the  Harvard  school  of  divinity  that  overtures 
were  made  by  that  institution,  and  the  former 
school  became  united  with  the  latter.  In  May, 
1869,  he  resigned  his  Boston  pastorate,  which  he 
had  taken  after  his  return  from  the  war,  and  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  New 
Y'ork,  formerly  under  the  charge  of  the  late  Dr. 
Samuel  Osgood.  Hei-e  he  continued  until  1872, 
when,  one  Sunday  morning,  he  surpi-i.sed  his  congre 
gation  by  announcing  his  conversion  to  Trinitarian- 
ism,  and  immediately  united  with  the  Congregational 
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church.  His  reception  by  that  body  was  most  flat- 
tering ;  twenty-seven  lay  and  pastoral  delegates  be- 
ing present,  and  the  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  at 
his  installation,  giving  him  personally  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship.  Crowds  flocked  to  Steinway  hall  to 
hear  his  sermons,  aud  soon  after  he  was  called  to 
the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  New  Y^ork,  where  he 
preached  before  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  time,  Gen.  Grant  being  one  of  the  congrega- 
tion. The  church  at  the  corner  of  Madison  avenue 
and  Forty-fifth  street.  New  Y'ork,  built  by  his  old 
parishioners,  was  dedicated  in  1873,  aud  latterly 
was  occupied  by  Dr.  Newman,  now  one  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  society.  Here 
Dr.  Hepworth  continued  for  eight  years,  when  his 
health  gave  out,  and  he  went  on  a  trip  to  Europe 
for  recuperation,  passing  most  of  his  time  there 
under  the  care  of  a  physician  in  Heidelberg,  Ger- 
many. While  there  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett  tele- 
graphed to  him,  asking  him  to  take  charge  of  the 
Irish  famine  fund  of  1880,  then  being  collected  in 
America  by  the  New  Y'ork  "Herald,"  Archbishop 
McCabe  of  Dublin  was  one  of  the  committee.  In 
three  months  Dr.  Hepworth  was  instrumental  in  re- 
lieving over  100, 000  persons,  for  which  purpose  he  had 
upward  of  $35,000  at  his  disposal,  together  with  the 
special  service  of  the  IT.  S.  frigate  Constitution,  which 
had  been  consigned  to  Queenslown  with  3, 500  barrels 
of  bread  stuffs.  While  thus  engaged  Dr.  Hepworth 
received  many  attentions  from  distinguished  English 
people,  among  whom  were  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, president  of  the  English  relief  board,  aud 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  then  admiral  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  who  placed  seven  gunboats  at  the 
American's  disposal,  in  which  he  visited  personally 
many  of  the  famine  districts.  On  concluding  his  du- 
ties there.  Mr.  Benuett  requested  him  to  take  edi- 
torial charge  of  the  New  York  "Evening  Telegram," 
which  position  he  filled  for  a  year,  when  he  became 
editorial  writer  for  the  New  York  "Herald,"  with 
which  newspaper  he  has  ever  since  been  connected. 
Besides  the  work  above  mentioned  Dr.  Hepworth  is 
the  author  of  a  book,  called  "  Starboard  and  Port," 
descriptive  of  a  voyage  to  Labrador,  and  also  one 
with  the  singular  title  of  "  !  1  !,"  a  story  of  the  trans- 
migration of  the  soul.  He  married  in  1860  Adeline 
A.  Drupy.  Dr.  Hepworth  is  still  in  full  bodily 
vigor,  has  a  striking  personality,  and  a  frank  and 
genial  manner.  He  delights  in  all  kinds  of  sport, 
and  enjoys  a  holiday  in  the  country  with  the  zest  of 
a  boy  of  fifteen.  As  an  orator  he  is  surpassed  by 
few,  though  his  present  duties  do  not  often  allow 
him  to  follow  this  bent  of  his  genius. 

HABmSON,  Constance  Gary,  author,  was 
born  at  Vaucluse,  Va.,  about  1845.  Her  father  was 
a  relative  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  her  mother  a 
member  of  the  noted  Fairfax  family.  She  was  edu- 
cated under  the  direction  of  private  tutors,  and  in 
1866  traveled  with  her  mother  in  Europe.  On  her 
return  to  the  United  States  in  1867,  she  married  Bur- 
ton Harrison,  and  has  since  resided  in  New  Y'ork 
city.  Her  career  as  an  author  began  with  the  pub- 
lication of  "  A  Little  Centennial  Lady,"  in  1876,  and 
this  was  followed  by  frequent  contributions  to  the 
magazines  upon  historical  subjects.  She  has  also 
published  ' '  Golden  Rod .  An  Idyl  of  Mount  Desert " 
(1880);  "The  Story  of  Helen  Troy"  (1881);  "Wo- 
man's Handiwork  in  Modern  Homes  "  (1881);  "The 
Old-Pashioned  Fairy  Book"  (1885);  "Bar  Harbor 
Days"  (1886);  "Bric-aBrac  Stories"  (1880);  "The 
Anglomaniacs  "  (1890) ; ' '  Flower de Hundred  "  (1891); 
"A  Daughter  of  the  South"  (1892);  "  Belhaven 
Tales"  (1892),  and  "Sweet  Bells  Out  of  Tune" 
(1893)  "  The  Russian  -Honeymoon, "  a  drama,  writ- 
ten by  her,  was  produced  at  the  Madison  Square 
theatre.  New  York,  in  1883,  and  she  has  also  adapted 
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several  plays  from  the  French.  Her  style  is  fin- 
ished and  graceful,  and  her  stories  possess  consid- 
erable pathos  and  power.  Mrs.  Harrison  is  a  leader 
in  New  York  society.  Mr.  Harrison  was  the  private 
secretary  of  Jefferson  Davis  from  1861  until  1865, 
and  now  enjoys  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice 
as  a  lawyer. 

MAY,  Charles  Augustus,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  9,  1819;  third  sou  of 
John  May,  revolutionary  soldier  and  prominent 
Boston  merchant,  who  did  eminent  military  service 
under  De  Rochambeau  in  the  I'evo- 
lutionary  war  during  the  New  Eng- 
land campaign,  and  also  command- 
ed his  regiment  during  Shays's 
rebellion  in  1786-87.  Charles  Au- 
gustus was  educated  at  and  gradu- 
ated from  West  Point  military 
academy,  entering  the  army  as 
second  lieutenant  in  the  3d  dra- 
goons, and  serving  in  the  Seminole 
war.  During  this  campaign  he 
captured  and  brought  into  camp  as 
a  prisoner,  King  Philip,  the  Sem- 
inole chief.  In  1846  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a  captaincy  and  served  in 
the  Mexican  war  as  chief  of  cavalry, 
under  Gen.  Taylor.  The  efficiency 
of  the  cavalry  arm  of  the  service 
was  demonstrated  in  the  battle  of 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  in  which  Capt. 
May  withatroopofcavalry,  charged 
and  captured  Gen.  La  Veya  in  command  of  a  battery 
of  artillery,  fortified  by  an  earth  embankment,  and 
turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  He  won  promotion 
at  Palo  Alto  as  major;  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma  as 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  at  Buena  Vista  as  colonel. 
In  1860  he  resigned  from  tlie  army  to  accept  the 
vice-presidency  of  the  Eighth  avenue  railroad  com- 
pany of  New  York  city,  in  the  management  of  which 
road  he  continued  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  Dec.  24,  1864. 

DAWES,  penry  Ijaurens,  senator,  was  born 
at  Cummington,  Hampshire  county,  Mass.,  Oct.  30, 
1816.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  college  in  1839, 
taught  school  for  a  short  time,  edited  a  paper  at 
Greenfield,  Mass.,  and  became  a  lawyer  in  1842, 
practicing  at  North  Adams,  where  he  conducted  the 
' '  Transcript. "  He  was  in  the  lower  house  of  the  state 
legislature  in  1848-49  and  1852,  in  the  state  senate 
in  1850,  in  the  state  constitutional 
convention  in  1853;  attorney  for  the 
western  district  of  Massachusetts 
1853-57,  and  in  1857  he  was  elected 
to  the  national  house  of  represent- 
atives, where  he  remained  until 
1875,  and  where  he  took  a  large 
part  in  anti-slavery  legislation  dur- 
ing and  subsequent  to  the  war,  and 
was  prominent  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  elections,  of  ways  and 
means,  and  of  appropriations.  He 
was  elected  to  the  senate  in  1875  as 
the  successor  of  Charles  Sumner. 
During  his  long  legislative  career  he 
has  served  on  many  committees,  in- 
troduced and  carried  many  bills, 
and  taken  an  important  part  in  leg- 
islation on  the  tariff  and  other  subjects,  particularly  in 
fixing  the  duties  on  wool  and  woolen  goods  in.  1868. 
He  founded  the  system  of  daily  weather  reports  in 
1869,  establislied  the  flsli  commission,  helped  the 
Washington  monument  toward  its  completion  and 
originated  many  other  valuable  measures.  He  was  the 
author  of  tlie  severalty  law,  dividing  the  Indian 
lands,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Indian  committee  of 
the  senate,  has  spent  much  time  in  examining  into 
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and  adjusting  affairs  in  the  Indian  reservations,  in 
supplymg  the  Indians  with  schools  and  in  much 
other  legislation  for  their  benefit. 

FOX,  Elias  Williams,  business  man  and  poli- 
tician, was  born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  28,  1828. 
His  grandfather,  Capt.  Samuel  Pratt,  built  the  first 
house  where  tlie  city  of  Buffalo  now  stands.  In 
1850  Mr.  Fox  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  en- 
tered the  house  of  Child,  Farr  &  Co.  He  sub.se- 
quently  became  a  partner  of  the  firm,  the  name 
being  changed  to  Pratt  &  Fox,  which  through  his 
efforts  built  up  the  largest  hardware  business  in 
the  West.  For  years  Mr.  Fox,  was 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  Missouri 
politics.  He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  St.  Louis  board  of  trade,  and 
was  a  delegate  from  that  body  to 
the  first  national  commercial  con- 
vention, which  was  held  in  Boston 
in  1868,  and  was  made  president  of 
that  convention.  He  was  the  fa- 
ther of  the  act  providing  for  the 
shipment  of  goods  in  bond.  As  a 
life-long  republican  he  was  ever 
active  in  the  councils  of  the  party 
of  his  choice;  was  a  meinber  of  the 
Missouri  legislature  in  1865,  and  was 
a  prominent  factor  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Missouri.  He  formulated 
the  civil  system  under  which  the 
bonds  of  Missouri  are  worth  to-day  from  107  to  108. 
When  Gen.  Francis  P.  Blair  was  unable  to  arm  and 
equip  his  Federal  troops,  E.W.  Fox  furnished  him 
with  the  needed  funds,  and  by  his  loyal  devotion 
Gen.  Blair  was  enabled  to  start  the  movement  that 
freed  Missouri  from  Confederate  domination.  Mr. 
Fox's  claim  against  the  government  for  $250,000 
for  equipping  the  troops  was  allowed  by  the  court  of 
claims,  but  was  thrown  out  on  a  technicality  raised 
by  the  attorney-general  during  Andrew  Johnson's 
administration.  This  act  nearly  impoverished  Mr. 
Fox,  but  he  remained,  however,  loyal  to  the  Union. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  Missouri  state  republican 
executive  committee  in  1868,  and  surveyor  of  cus- 
toms during  the  administration  of  President  Grant. 
In  1885  Mr.  Fox  removed  to  Washington  and  with 
others  bought  the  "  National  Republican, "  which  he 
edited  with  eminent  ability  for  several  years,  it  being 
the  only  republican  daily  issued  in  Washington. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  plan  for  the  construction 
of  a  grand  boulevard  from  Washington  city  to 
Mount  Vernon,  which  has  been  recognized  by  con- 
gress, it  having  appropriated  $10,000  to  make  the 
preliminary  surveys.  His  ' '  Breakfast  Table  Let- 
ters" were  conspicuous  features  in  the  "National 
Republican  "  during  the  first  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland. 

ANDREWS,  Timothy  Patrick,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Ireland  in  1794.  While  the  British  squad- 
ron of  war  vessels  was  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  New  York,  in  the  spring  of  1813, 
Barney's  flotilla  lay  in  the  Pawtuxent  river,  watch- 
ing some  of  the  blockading  vessels  in  the  Chesa- 
peake bay.  Andrews,  partaking  of  the  general  war 
excitement,  left  his  father's  house,  and  boarding  the 
flotilla  offered  his  services  to  the  commodore,  who, 
pleased  with  the  lad's  intelligence  and  independence, 
made  him  his  aide,  and  found  his  services  of  great 
value.  Andrews  subsequently  entered  into  active 
service  in  the  field,  and  May  32, 1822,  was  appointed 
paymaster  of  the  U.  S.  army.  Resigning  this  post 
Apr.  9,  1847,  he  was  cliosen  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
voltigeurs,  which  he  commanded  in  the  Mexican 
war  imtil  July  20,  1848,  being  especially  noted  for 
his  bravery  at  Molino  del  Rey,  the  most  hotly  con- 
tested battle  of  the  war,  and  was  brevetted  brigadier- 
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general  Sept.  13,  1847.  for  gallant  and  meritorious 
service  at  Chapultepec.  After  the  war,  by  special 
act  of  congress,  he  was  reappointed  paymaster;  in 
1851  was  made  deputy  paymaster-general;  succeeded 
Gen.  Larned  as  paymaster-general  Sept.  6,  1863, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  was  retired  from  ac- 
tive service  Nov.  19,  1864,  though  he  served  on 
special  duty  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
"Washington,  D.  C,  March  11,  1868. 

LIPPINCOTT,  Joshua  Ballinger,  publisher, 
was  born  at  Johnstown,  N.  J.,  in  1816.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  common  schools  of 
his  native  town,  but  went  to  Phil- 
adelphia at  an  early  age  to  work 
in  a  book-store,  and  in  two  years 
he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  store; 
in  ten  years  he  was  at  the  head  of 
a  large  publishing  firm  bearing 
his  name,  and  in  less  than  twenty- 
five  years,  having  several  times 
been  compelled  to  move  into 
larger  quarters,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  book-trade  in  Philadelphia 
by  the  purchase,  in  1850,  of  the 
entire  stock  of  his  principal  com- 
petitor. In  1868  lie  started  "  Lip- 
pincott's  iMagazine, "  and  followed 
it  with  other  periodicals.  He  was 
a  director  of  the  Reading  railroad 
and  of  the  Philadelphia  savings 
fund,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  tine  arts  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia  Jan.  5,  1886,  leaving  an  es- 
tate valued  at  several  millions. 

ENGLISH,  Thomas  Duuu,  author  and  politi- 
cian, was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  29,  1819. 
His  family  is  of  Normau-Irish  origin,  the  original 
name  being  Angelos,  which  was  gradually  corrupted 
into  the  present  form.  The  Irish  ancestor  came  to 
America  in  1683,  and  settled  on  the  eastern  banks  of 
the  Delaware,  under  a  grant  from  William  Penn,  at 
the  place  called  Mt.  Pleasant,  the  remnant  of  the  estate 
being  known  to  this  day  as  the  English  Farm.  From 
this  place  the  descendants  scattered  over  New  Jersey, 
and  the  South  and  West.  Thomas  Dunn  was  destined 
from  his  birth  for  the  bar,  but  tlie  failure  of  hisfather 
in  business  changed  the  son's  plans,  and  at  six- 
teen years  of  age  he  began  writing  for  Paulson's 
"Advertiser,"  and  other  Phil- 
adelphia journals.  Literature 
was  his  choice,  though  he  stud- 
ied medicine,  and  was  grad- 
uated M.D.  by  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1839.  He 
afterward  read  law,  and  was  ad- 
niitted  to  the  bar  in  1843.  But 
his  destin}'  was  journalism,  and 
he  was  connected  with  a  number 
of  journals  from  that  time  on- 
ward. In  1842  he  entered  poli- 
tics as  the  warm  advocate  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas,  and  es- 
poused the  cause  imtil  its  success 
in  1844.  He  also  took  part  in  the 
canvass  which  resulted  in  the 
election  of  Mr.  Polk.  In  1855 
know-nothingismhadsweptover 
the  country,  threatening  all  par- 
ties. Dr.  English  was  then  a  res- 
ident of  Virginia,  and  his  speech  at  a  critical  moment 
at  the  democratic  convention  at  Staunton  secured  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Wise,  whose  election  meant  the 
downfall  of  know-nothingism.  The  doctor  continued 
to  take  a  prominent  part  in  political  movements,  but 
held  few  political  offices.  In  1863-64  he  was  a  member 
of  the  New  Jersey  legislature,  where,  in  his  second 
term, he  led  the  house.  In  1890  he  was  elected  a  repre- 
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sentative  in  congress  as  a  democrat  in  the  Essex  dis- 
trict (before  that  time  republican),  and  in  1893  was 
re-elected.     In  1843  he  made  the  literary  hit  which 
almost  every  writer  of  note  makes  at  some  time  in 
his  life.     N.  P.  Willis  and  George  P.  Morris  (  ■  Jli- 
boy  "  and  the  "Brigadier")  revived  the  old  "  New 
York  Mirror,"  which  they  and  Fay  had  edited  years 
before,  under  the  title  of  the  "New  Mirror."    Wil- 
lis asked  Dr.  English  for  a  poem,  to  help  the  en- 
terprise, and  suggested  a  sea  song.     English  tried  it, 
after  renewed  pressing,  but  claimed  that'  the  "Man- 
tle of  Dibdiu  had  not  fallen  on  his  shoulders."    He 
drifted  finally  into  reminiscence  and  imagination, 
and  produced  four  stanzas  and  a  half  of  the  cele- 
brated song,   "  Ben  Bolt."    Then  his  muse  stopped. 
After  some  consideration,  he  added  the  first  four 
lines  of  the  sea  song,  and  sent  the  whole,  with  a  note, 
to  Willis,  telling  him,   "  If  he  did  not  like  it  to  burn 
it,  and  something  would  be  sent  when  the  writer  was 
more  in  the  vein."     Willis  published  the  song,  with 
a  commendatory  line.    It  had  no  title,  and  was  signed 
merely  by  the  initials  "T.  D.  E."     The  song  took 
hold  of  the  popular  heart.     It  traveled  to  England 
and  the  English  possessions.     It  went  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada.     It  was  suggested  to  sev- 
eral composers  that  thej'  should  marry  The  words  to 
music,  but  they  all  said  they  were  not  fitted  for  that 
purpose.     The  doctor  made  a  melody  himself,  which 
was  afterward  published  by  Willis  in  1848;  but  an- 
other got  the  start  of  him.     In  1846  Charles  Porter 
was  managing  the  Pittsburg  theatre.     Among  his 
company  was  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Nelson 
F.  Kneass,  a  brother  of  the  United  States  district- 
attorney  of  Pennsylvania.     Nelson  had  taken  to  a 
roving  life,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  his  family.     He 
had  a  fine  tenor  voice  and  some  musical  ability,  but 
he  was  a  very  indifferent  actor.     Porter  told  him  if 
he  could  get  up  a  song  to  suit  himself  he  would  cast 
him  for  a  walking  part  in  the  new  drama,   "The 
Battle  of  Bueua  Vista."    An  Englishman,  by  the 
name  of  Hunt,  a  sort  of  hanger-on  of  the  company, 
had  read  "  Ben  Bolt "  when  it  had  been  copied  in 
some  English  newspaper,"  remembered  the  greater 
part  of  it,  and  fixed  up  some  words  to  fill  the  defi- 
ciency.    To  this  Kneass  adapted  a  German  air,  and 
sang  the  song  in  the  piece.     The  drama  was  soon 
abandoned,  but  the  song  took  the  public  by  storm. 
It  went  over  the  United  States;  over  to  England, 
where  it  provoked  hosts  of  answers  and  parodies;  to 
Australia  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  India,  and 
wherever  the  English  language  was  spoken  it  be- 
came the  rage.      A  race-horse  was  named  after  it ;  a 
ship  and  a  steamboat  took  their  names  from  it.     As 
English  grimly  says,   "The  ship  was  wrecked,  the 
steamboat  was  blown  up,  and  the  horse  turned  out 
to  be  a  '  plater, '  and  never  won  anything. "    The 
song,  however,  lived,  and  to  this  day  remains  in  the 
minds  of  all  the  older  people.     The  marked  atten- 
tion and  courtesy  paid  to  Dr,  English  in  the  house  of 
representatives  is,  perhaps,  as  much  due  to  this  soug 
as  to  any  other  cause.     The  literary  work  of  Dr. 
English  has  been  extensive  during  the  last  half  of 
the  century,  as  well  as  unremitting.     At  one  time 
he  wrote  for  the  stage,  being  the  dramatist  at  Bur- 
ton's, Coner's,  and  Foster's  theatres  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.     Of  the  forty  or  fifty  plays  but  one 
survives,  and  is  occasionally  played.     He  has  writ- 
ten numbers  of  volumes,  most  of  (hem  in  pseudo- 
nyms, some  in  his  own  name,  and  one  novel,   "  Ja 
cob  Schuyler's  Millions,"  anonymous.     His  poems 
in  various  magazines  and  other  publications  amount 
to  over  a  thousand.     Some  few  of  them  have  been 
gathered  in  book  form — "The  American  Ballads" 
and  "Battle  Lyrics,"  taking  in  the  various  histori- 
cal events  of  the  country,  and  published  by  the  Har 
pers,  are  best  known.     Hislatest  most  notable  poems 
are  his  "  Ballads  of  Irish  History  "and  "Legends," 
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published  in  the  New  York  "Ledger"  and  New 
York  ' '  Independent. "  As  a  speaker  he  is  emphatic, 
distinct  and  deliberate.  Unlike  most  new  members, 
he  rarely  rises  to  address  the  house,  and  never  speaks 
unless  he  has  something  to  say.  This  probably  ac- 
counts for  the  way  in  which  he  is  listened  to,  but 
something  is  due  to  his  literary  reputation,  and  a 
great  deal,  doubtless,  to  his  "Ben  Bolt."  In  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  where  he  resides,  his  opinion  is  sought 
on  all  moot  questions,  and,  whether  he  writes  or 
^speaks,  commands  the  attention  of  the  public,  who 
have  a  strong  belief  in  his  frankosss,  honesty  and 
sincerity.  One  peculiarity  of  Dr.  English  is,  his  rap- 
idity of  composition.  There  is  a  poem  of  his,  "The 
Logan  Grazier,"  a  pictuj-e  of  the  herdsman'  of  the 
West  Virginia  mountains,  a  little  over  one  hundred 
lines  in  length.  The  poem,  together  with  "The 
Canoe  Voyage," a  little  longer,  and  "The  Wyoming 
Hunter,"  nearly  of  the  same  length,  was -written 
during  three  hours  of  one  evening,  while  waiting  in 
a  room  for  the  return  of  a  friend  whom  he  visited. 
"The  Sack  of  Deerfield,"  a  long  poem,  appearing, 
profusely  illustrated,  in  "Harper's  Weekly,"  and 
since  reprinted  in  the  "Battle  Lyrics,"  remarkable 
for  its  peculiar  versification  and  assonant  rhythm,  was 
written  in  one  evening;  and  "Kallimais,"  a  poem 
of  between  five  and  si.K  hundred  lines,  was  wi-itten 
in  a  day,  and  published  without  any  revision.  His 
"  Ii-ish  Ballads  "  were  made  in  the  same  hasty  way. 
"  The  Mormons,"  a  play  which,  years  ago,  ran,  more 
or  less,  all  over  the  United  States,  was  written  in 
three  days  and  nights.  As  for  his  editorial  work, 
that  necessarily  has  been  done  hastily,  and,  if  gath- 
ered together,  would  occupy  volumes.  His  style  in 
prose  is  vigorous,  with  a  tendency  to  the  epigram- 
matic. The  doctor  is  a  member  of  various  learned 
societies,  and  in  1876  the  venerable  College  of  Will- 
iam and  Mary,  in  Virginia,  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  At  this  writing  (1893),  he  is  in 
vigorous  health,  and  engaged  in  revising  an  edition 
of  his  select  poems  now  passing  through  the  press, 
which  do  not  include,  however,  the  American  his- 
torical ballads  that  have  been  previously  published 
under  the  title  of  ' '  The  Boy's  Book  of  Battle  Lyrics. " 

TIIiGHMAN,  Richard  Lloyd,  naval  officer, 
was  born  in  Kent  county,  3Id.  Apr.  20,  1810.  He 
was  a  descendant  of  Richard  Tilghman,  an  eminent 
surgeon  of  London  in  the  seventeenth  century,  who 
emigrated  to  Maryland  in  1660 
and  founded  the  Hermitage, 
which  has  ever  since  remained 
in  possession  of  the  family.  His 
grea<  -  great  -  grandfatlier  was 
James  Tilghman  (1716-1793) 
who  settled  in  Philadelphia 
about  1760  and  became  a  com- 
mon councilman  of  that  city 
and  a  member  of  the  provin- 
cial council.  His  great-grand- 
father, William  (1756-1827), 
was  a  noted  jurist,  appointed 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Pennsylvania  in  1806. 
Wiiliam'sbrother,  Tench(1744- 
1786),  served  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution  and  attained  great  distinction  and  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel.  Richard  Lloyd  Tilghman  en- 
tered the  U.  S.  navy  as  midshipman,  Oct.  37,  1830, 
was  promoted  lieutenant,  Sept.  8,  1841,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Mexican  war,  serving  with 
Com.  Robert  F.  Stockton  of  the  Pacific  squadron  on 
the  Congress  and  Cyane.  He  participated  in  all 
the  operations  and  engagements  incident  to  the 
conquest  of  California  through  the  skillful  co- 
operation of  the  land  and  naval  forces  under 
Stockton  and  Fremont,  making  an  army  of  about 


1,000  men.  He  commanded  the  brig  Perry  of  the 
South  Atlantic  squadron  1857-60,  at  the  time  of  the 
war  with  Paraguay,  and  returned  home  just  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  when  the  popular  ex- 
citement was  approaching  fever  heat.  However,  on 
Apr.  23,  1861,  failing  health  obliged  him  to  resign 
from  the  navy,  and  he  died  in  1867. 

BBADBXJRY,  James  Ware,  senator  and  law- 
yer, was  born  in  York  county.  Me.,  in  1803.  He  was 
graduated  from  Bowdoin  college  in  1825  in  a  class  dis- 
tinguished for  its  many  members 
who  became  famous, and  spent  one 
year  at  Hallowell  as  principal  of 
the  academy.  He  adopted  the 
profession  of  the  law,  studied 
with  Judge  Shipley  and  Rufus 
Mclntire,  and  in  1830  removed  to 
Augusta.  He  was  county  attor- 
ney from  1834  to  1838,  and  for  a 
time  edited  the  "  Maine  Patriot." 
In  1844  he  attended  as  delegate 
the  democratic  national  conven- 
tion at  Baltimore,  and  in  that 
year,  as  president  of  the  electoral 
college  of  the  state,  cast  his  vote 
for  Polk.  In  1846  he  was  elected 
to  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  served 
his  full  term,  but  declined  a  re- 
nomination.  While  in  the  sen- 
ate he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  printing,  and  of  a 
select  committee  on  French  spoliation  claims.  He 
was  for  some  time  president  of  the  Maine  historical 
society. 

GIBNEY,  Virgil  Pendleton,  physician  and 
surgeon,  was  born  in  Jessamine  county,  Ky.,  Sept. 
29,  1847,  of  Irish  and   Dutch  descent.      Both  his 
father  and  uncle  were    physicians.     He  naturally 
followed,  being  graduated  from  Kentucky  univer- 
sity in  1866,  and  pursuing  a  medical  course  in  Bel 
levue  hospital  medical  college.  New  York,  received 
his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1871.     Soon  after  graduation 
he  was  appointed  "interne,"  or  resident  junior  as- 
sistant in  the  Hospital  for  ruptured  and  crippled. 
New  York  city,  and  a  few  months  later  appointed 
house  surgeon,   remaining  such    until    December, 
1883,  residing  in  the  hospital  during  the  entire  time; 
then  served  from  January  to  May,  1884,  as  assistant 
surgeon.      Deciding    then   to   resign    and    devote 
himself    to    private    practice, 
the  board  of  managers  present- 
ed him  with  a  testimonial,  finely 
engrossed,   reviewing   his  suc- 
cessful career  and  unblemished 
personal  character.  Three  years 
later,  1887,  he  was  elected  to  the 
position  of  surgeon-in-chief  to 
the    hospital,    succeeding    the 
eminent  Dr.  Knight,  a  position 
which  he  still  holds.     Dr.  Gib- 
ney  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  New  York  polyclinic,  the 
pioneer  institution  of  its  kind  in 
this  country,  having  been  estab- 
lished in  1882,  and  was  appointed 
its  professor  of  orthopedic  sur- 
gery.    He  has  also  for  several 
years  been  consulting  orthope- 
dic surgeon  to  the  Nursery  and 
Child's  hospital,  New  York  city ;  was  the  first  president 
of  the  New  York  orthopedic  society,  also  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Ameriean  orthopedic  association ;  has  filled 
the  position  of  chairman  of  the  orthopedic  section  of 
the  New  York  academy  of  medicine,  of  which  he  has 
been  a  fellow  for  many  years;  was  president  of  the 
Bellevue  hospital  medical  college  alumni  association ; 
is  a  member  of  the  County  medical  society  of  New 
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York,  tbe  New  York  State  mediciil  society,  the 
New  York  pathological  society,  aud  the  Practi- 
tioners' society  of  New  York.  Dr.  Gibuey  has  con- 
tributed to  medical  literature  numerous  papers  on 
the  special  diseases  which  he  treats,  and  published 
"The  Hip  and  its  Diseases"  (1883).  In  social  life 
he  is  a  member  of  the  JEanhattan,  Century  aud 
Lotos  clubs.  He  was  married  in  December,  1883, 
to  Charlotte  Louise  Chapin,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
The  wife  and  a  boy  four  years  of  age  died  in  May, 
1889.     Que  child,  a  boy,  remains. 

LYNCH,  Junius  F.,  physician  and  surgeon, 
was  born  in  .Suowdoun,  Montgomery  county,  Ala., 
Dec.  2,  1865,  the  eldest  sou  of  Dr.  Frank  and  Mary 
Knox  (Buford)  Lynch.  His  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  William  K.  Buford  of  Alabama,  and  is  connected 
with  the  distinguished  families  of  that  name  in  the 
South.  The  paternal  ancestors  of  Dr.  Junius  F. 
Lynch  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  American 
naval  history;  his  grandfather.  Com.  William  F. 
Lynch,  having  explored  the  Dead  Sea  under  the 
auspices  of  the  U.  S.  government,  won  a  hig-h  repu- 
tation as  an  officer;  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
he  offered  his  services  to  the  South,  and  was  to  the 
Confederate  navy  what  Lee  was  to  the  array.  Com. 
Lynch's  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Com.  Sliaw,  who 
distinguished  himself  in  the 
war  of  1813  and  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Perry  and  McDon- 
ough.  Dr.  Lynch's  father 
served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Jos- 
eph Wheeler,  the  Confederate 
cavalry  leader,  during  the  war, 
and  died  of  yellow  fever  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  1873. 
Dr.  Lynch  passed  his  boyhood 
in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  after 
leaving  school  entered  the 
office  of  Col.  A.  8.  Buford, 
president  of  the  Richmond  and 
Danville  railroad;  here  he  re- 
mained until  1884,  wiien  he 
began  the  study  of,  medicine 
at  the  Medical  college  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  was  graduated  in 
1888  at  the  head  of  his  class, 
and  in  May  of  the  same  year 
removed  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  Chattanooga  he  was  appointed  quaran- 
tine comniissiijner;  this  was  an  important  position 
and  deemed  a  great  honor  for  so  young  a  man. 
Dr.  Lynch  proved  himself  worthy  of  the  confidence 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  won  encomiums  from  all 
classes.  He  moved  to  Sanford,  Fla.,  in  1890,  and 
in  December,  1891,  was  married  to  Lucy  Virginia 
Kemper,  a  daughter  of  ex-Gov.  James  L.  Kemper 
of  Virginia.  He  was  appointed  assistant  chief-sur- 
geon of  the  South  Florida  railroad  liospital  the  same 
year,  and  still  (1893)  holds  that  i)osition.  Dr.  Lynch 
has  performed  a  number  of  very  difficult  surgical 
operations,  iiad  is  a  member  of  several  representa- 
tive medical  associations.  He  is  live  feet  eight 
inches  in  height,  and  weighs  130  pounds.  He  has 
small,  regular  features,  a  head  both  high  and  long, 
full  eyes  of  a  deep  blue  color,  a  broad  chin,  Gi'ecian 
nose,  and  large  perceptive  faculties.  He  is  genial  in 
nianner,  yet  dignified  ;  frank,  but  not  demonstra- 
tive, aud  is  a  deep  student  in  several  lines  of  knowl- 
ed,ge.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  brightest  and 
most  promising  young  physicians  in  the  South. 

LOSSING,  Benson  John,  author  and  arti.st, 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Be(tkmaa,  N,  Y.,  Feb.  12, 
1813.  He  comes  of  Dutch  lineage,  his  ancestors  having 
been  among  the  earliest  setllers  in  the  valley  of  the 
lower  Hudson.     His  father  was  a,  farmer  and   his 


mother  a  farmer's  daughter.     They  were  Friends  or 
Quakers.     The  father 'died  when  the  son  was  less 
than  one  year  of  age;  and  when  the  boy  was  in  his 
twelfth  year,  his  mother  also  died.     Thrown  thus 
upon  his  own  resources,  he  worked  .on  a  fa]-m  until 
nearly  fourteen  years  of  a.ge,  when  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  watchmaker  and  silversmith,  at  Pough- 
keepsie;  but  he  omitted  no  opportunity  for  study, 
and  having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  a  common 
English  education  at  a  district  school,  he  while  yet 
"in  his  teens  "  wrote  acceptably  for  a  local  newspaper. 
At  the  age  of  twenty,  yovmg^  Lossiug  was  taken  into 
business  partnership  with  his  master,  and  less  than 
two  years  afterward  accepted  an   invitation  to  be- 
come the  .I'oint  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  "  Pough- 
keepsie  'Telegraph,"  the  leading  weekly  newspaper 
of  Dutchess  county.     The  proprietors  subsequently 
started     a    semi-monthly     newspaper,    styled     the 
"  Poughkeepsie    Casket,"    which    continued   three 
years,  and  was  under  the  exclusive  management  of 
Mr.  Lossing.     For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this 
little  periodical  he  went  to  New  York,  aud  in  a 
fortnight's     instruction     there    acquired    sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  manipulations  of  the  art  of  wood- 
engraving  to  accomplish  his  purpose.     He  afterward 
became  a  skillful  aud   leading    practitioner  of  the 
beautiful  art,  and  pursued  it  in  New  York  for  nearly 
thirty  years.     Mr.  Lossing  be- 
gan regular  literary  work,  in 
connection  with  engraving,  in 
New  York  at  an  early  period. 
In  1838  he  became  the  editor 
and  illustrator  of  the  "Family 
Magazine,"  the  first  fully  illus- 
trated periodical  published  in 
America.      In  1840  he  wrote 
his  first  book,  an  "  Outline  His- 
tory of  the  Fine  Arts,"   pub- 
li.sed  by  Harper  &  Brothers  in 
their  ' '  Family  Library  Series. " 
In  1847  he  published  a  brief 
account  of  the  American  rev- 
olution,   entitled    "  Seventeen 
and  Seventy-six,"  with  illustra- 
tions, and  in  1848  he  began  his 
first   great  work,    "  The   Pic- 
torial Field-book  of  the  Revo- 
lution."    From  that  time  un- 
til the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  constantly  engaged  in 
the  production  of  illustrated  works  in  American  lus- 
tory  and  biography,  and  contributions  to  magazines 
^nd  other  periodicals.     Mr.  Lossing  was  a  member 
of  seventeen    societies,  historical,    antiqviarian  aud 
literary.     In  1855  Hamilton   college  conferred  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  A.M.,  and  the  same  de- 
gree was  awarded  him  by  Columbia  college  in  1870. 
In  1873  the  board  of  regents  of  the  state  of  Michigan, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  and  in   1884  lie  was 
chosen  an  "  Honorary  Fellow  for  Life  "  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan museum  of  art  in  New  York  city.     Dr. 
Lossin,g  led  a  quiet,  unpretentious,  and  uneventful 
life  outside  of  his  literary  and  art  labors  (he  made  the 
original  drawings  for  most  of  his  works).     He  re- 
sided for  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life  on  a  farm  in  Dutchess  county,  in  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  healthful  portions  of  liis  native 
state.     His  books,  which   are  very  numerous,    are 
mostly  of  a  biographical  and  historical  character, 
and   liave   acquired  a  wide-spread  popularity.     At 
the  time  of  his  death  (which  occurred  at  his  country 
home  Juue  3,  1891,  aud  was  due  to  valvular  disease 
of  the  heart),  Dr.  Lossing  was  still  woi'king  vigor- 
ously. 

HATWOOD,  John,  colonist,  was  born  at  Bar- 
badoes,  AV.  I.,  in  1684,  He  emigrated  from  that  isl- 
and at  an  early  age  and  settled  in  Carolina  at  Cone- 
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conarie,  a  part  of  Edgecombe  county  now  embraced 
in  the  county  of  Halifax.  He  entered  the  service  of 
Earl  Granville,  as  surveyor,  and  often  represented 
Edgecombe  county  in  the  colonial  assembly,  which 
body  appointed  him,  in  1746,  one  of  the  commission- 
ers to  superintend  the  construction  of  Fort  Johnston 
at  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river,  and  in  1753  elected 
him  treasurer  of  the  northern'counties  of  the  prov- 
ince. He  was  also  colonel  of  the  militia  forces  of 
the  county.  In  1758  Francis  Corbiu,  Lord  Gran- 
ville's chief  agent,  was  indicted  for  charging  exorbi- 
tant fees  on  land  grants  issued  by  him,  and  Col.  Hay- 
wood, who  was  suspected  of  complicity  with  him, 
died  during  the  trial,  whereupon  his  body  was  ex- 
humed by  the  colonists,  who  had  risen  in  rebellion, 
and  who  thought  it  a  hoax  on  his  part  to  avoid  prose- 
cution. After  finding  that  he  was  really  dead,  they 
reinterred  him  and  returned  to  their  homes.  He 
died  in  North  Carolina  in  1758,  leaving  a  widow  and 
six  children. 

HAYWOOD,  William,  patriot,  was  born  in 
Edgecombe  county,  N.  C,  about  1730.  He  was  the 
eldest  sou  of  John  Haywood,  the  colonist  from  the 
Island  of  Barbadoes.  His  fii'st  appearance  in  public 
life  was  in  1755,  when  he  received  a  commission  from 
the  crown  as  colonel  of  the  county  of  Edgecombe. 
In  1760  he  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  assembly, 
and  was  re-elected  for  several  succeeding  terms. 
Having  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies  in  their 
war  for  independence,  he  was  elected  colonel  of  the 
Edgecombe  county  militia  and  chairman  of  its  com- 
mittee of  safety  by  the  convention  which  met  at 
Hillsboro'  in  1775.  In  1776  he  was  elected  to  the 
provincial  congress  which  met  at  Halifax  in  that 
year,  and  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  prepared  and  submitted  to  that  body  the  state 
constitution ;  and  together  with  three  others  was 
elected  on  a  committee  to  sign  and  deliver  to  the 
two  treasurers  of  the  province  £500,000  sterling, 
which  amount  was  issued  in  bills  of  credit  by  author- 
ity of  this  congress.  The  congress  again  meeting  at 
Halifax  in  the  same  year,  he  was  elected  by  it  one  of 
the  councilors  of  state,  with  Richard  Caswell  as  gov- 
ernor, and  was  one  of  the  committee  which  drafted 
the  bill  of  rights.  The  assembly  was  convened  at 
Smithfield,  in  the  spring  of  1779,  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  state  government,  and  Col.  Haywood  was 
again  returned  as  a  member  from  Edgecombe,  and 
again  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  was  a  member  of 
the  assembly  which  met  at  Halifax.  While  a  mem- 
ber of  this  body,  he  was  taken  ill  and  died  in  Decem- 
ber, 1779,  shortly  after  his  return  home. 

HAYWOOD,  William  Henry,  senator,  was 
born  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Oct.  23,  1801,  the  grandson 
of  William  iftywood.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1819,  and  studied  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  established  himself  in 
practice  at  Raleigh.  He  followed  his  profession  with 
success,  until  failing  health  forced  him  to  retire  from 
practice  a  few  years  previous  to  his  death.  He  repre- 
sented Wake  county  in  the  North  Carolina  house  of 
commons  1831,  1834,  1885,  1836,  and  in  the  latter 
year  was  elected  speaker  of  that  body.  In  1843  he 
was  elected  U.  S.  senator,  which  office  he  held  un- 
til 1846,  when  he  resigned,  owing  to  a  disagreement 
with  his  party  on  the  tarifE  question.  He  died  in 
Raleigh  Oct.  6,  1853. 

GEOBGrE,  Henry,  political  economist,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  3, 1889,  entered  the  high 
school  in  1858,  and  then  went  into  a  mercantile  office, 
made  some  voyages  to  sea,  settled  in  California  in  1858, 
worked  as  a  compositor  for  a  number  of  years,  left  the 
case  for  the  pen,  edited  in  succession  several  daily 
newspapers,  and  attracted  attention  by  a  number  of 
strong  essays  and  speeches  on  political  and  social 
questions.  In  1871, in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Our  Land 
and  Land  Policy,"  he  outlined  the  theory  which  has 


since  made  him  so  widely  known.  This  was  devel- 
opediu  "Progress  and  Poverty  "(1879),  abook  which 
soon  attained  a  large  circulation  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  has  been  extensively  translated,  exerting 
a  wide  influence.  Since  1880  Mr.  George's  residence 
has  been  in  New  York,  though  he  has  frequently  ad- 
dressed audiences  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  Australia, 
as  well  as  through  the  United 
States.  In  1886  he  was  nomin- 
ated by  the  labor  organizations 
for  mayor  of  New  York,  and 
made  a  campaign  notable  for 
its  development  of  unexpected 
power,  and  in  1887  was  candi- 
date of  the  United  labor  party 
for  secretary  of  state.  "These 
campaigns  served  to  propagate 
the  idea  of  taxation  concen- 
trating on  land  values  irre- 
spective of  improvements,  and 
to  popularize  the  Australian 
ballot  system,  which  has  since 
been  extensively  adopted.  But 
when  the  tariff  question  be- 
came political  issue  Mr.  George 
as  a  free-trader,  supported  Mr. 
Cleveland,  advocating  his  re- 
election in  1888  and  1893.  His  political  and  economic 
ideas,  known  as  "the  single  tax,"  have  a  large  and 
growing  support,  not  confined  to  this  country.  Be- 
sides much  miscellaneous  writing  in  their  advocacy, 
he  has  also  published:  "The  Land  Question  "  (1881); 
"Social  Problems"  (1884);  "Protection  or  Free 
Trade  "  (1886) ;  "The  Condition  of  Labor,  an  Open 
Letter  to  Pope  Leo  XIII."  (1891);  "A  Perplexed 
Philosopher,"  an  arraignment  of  Herbert  Spencer 
and  his  theories  (1893).  He  is  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Reform  club  in  New  York. 

DAYTON,  William  Lewis,  statesman,  was 
born  in  Baskingridge,  N.  J.,  Feb.  17,  1807.  He  was 
duly  prepared  for  college  and  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1835;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1830,  beginning  his  legal  practice  in  Tren- 
ton, N.  J.  In  1887  he  went  to  the  legislature  and 
was  made  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee;  be- 
came associate  judge  of  the  superior  court,  Feb.  38, 
1838;  resigned  in  1841  to  re- 
sume the  practice  of  law ;  was 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in 
the  U.  S.  senate,  and  his  ap- 
pointment being  confirmed  by 
the  legislature  in  1845,  he  was 
elected  for  the  whole  term.  In 
the  senate  debates  on  the  Ore- 
gon question,  the  tariff,  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas,  and  the 
Mexican  war,  he  took  the  posi- 
tion of  a  free-soil  whig.  He 
remained  in  the  U.  S.  senate 
from  1843  to  1851 ;  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  and  confidential 
adviser  of  President  Taylor; 
opposed  the  fugitive  slave  bill; 
advocated  the  admission  of  Cal- 
ifornia as  a  free  state,  and  la- 
bored for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  1856  he  received  the  nomination 
for  the  vice-presidency  of  the  United  States  on  the 
ticket  with  Gen.  Fremont,  but  the  Fremont  ticket 
was  not  elected.  In  March,  1857,  he  became  at- 
torney-general for  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  holding 
the  office  until  1861,  when  he  was  sent  as  U.  S.  min- 
ister to  France.  Mr.  Dayton  was  a  regent  of  the 
Smithsonian  institution.  He  died  in  Paris,  France, 
Dec.  3,  1864. 
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McCAY,  Henry  Kent,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Northumberland  county,  Pa.,  Jan.  8,  1820.  Heat- 
tended  local  schools  until  his  seventeenth  year,  when 
he  entered  Princeton  College,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated with  distinction  in  1839.  A  few  months 
later  he  went  to  Georgia,  and  for  two  years  en- 
gaged in  teaching  school  at  Lexington,  Oglethorpe 
CO.  During  this  period  he  studied  law,  and  in  1843 
rsmoved  to  Americus,  Ga.,  where,  after  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar,  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  In 
1861  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  a  lieutenant 
of  the  42d  Georgia  infantry;  served  throughout  the 
civil  war,  and  at  its  close  returned  to  his  home  in 
Americus,  resuming  the  practice  of  law.  He  then 
became  a  Eepublican  in  politics,  favored  very 
strongly  the  reconstruction  measures,  and  served  as 
a  memher  of  the  coustitulional  convention  of  1868. 
Later  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Bullock  a  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Georgia,  which  position  he 
held  for  nearly  eight  years,  resigning  in  order  to 
renew  the  practice  of  law  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  In 
August,  1882  he  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Arthur 
U.  S.  district  iudce  for  the  northern  district  of 
Georgia.    He  diedm  Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  30,  1886. 

HOSBT,  John  Singleton,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Powhatan,  county,  Va.,  Dec.  6,  1833.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Virginia,  but  did  not 
graduate,  owing  to  a  difficulty  he  had  with  a  fellow- 
student,  which  resulted  in  young  Mosby  seriously 
wounding  the  student,  and  being  in  consequence 
imprisoned.  He  tilled  up  the  time 
of  his  imprisonment  by  studying 
law,  and  when  he  was  pardoned  by 
the  governor,  and  his  fine  remitted 
by  the  legislature,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  har  of  Virginia,  and  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Bristol,  Va.  The  civil  war  brought 
out  the  men  of  Virginia  in  defence 
of  their  state,  and  Mosby  was  one 
of  the  first  to  enlist  in  the  cavalry 
service  for  twelve  months,  serving 
under  Geu.  J.  E.  Johnston  in  the 
early  operations  of  the  war  at  Bull 
Run,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and 
as  a  picket  along  the  banks  of  the  Po- 
tomac. Upon  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  service,  not  waiting  for  the 
furlough  accorded  all  the  twelve 
months'  enlisted  men,  he  with  a 
friend  re-enlisted  for  the  war,  the  two  solitary  excep- 
tions in  his  regiment.  In  February  he  was  made  adju- 
tant, and  two  months  later  voluntarily  returned  to  the 
ranks  on  account  of  the  displacement  of  Col.  William 
E.  Jones  from  command.  Geo.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  the 
leader  of  his  brigade,  had  observed  the  ability  and 
dash  of  Jiosby,  and  apijointed  him  on  his  headquar- 
ters' staff  as  a  scout.  In  this  capacity  he  led  tlie 
brigade  in  a  hold  raid  June  14,  1863,  gaining  the  rear 
of  McClellan's  army  on  the  Chickahominy,  and  caus- 
ing great  consternation  to  the  Federal  commander. 
Early  in  1863  he  returned  to  northern  Virginia,  then 
occupied  by  the  Federal  army,  and  recruiting  an 
irregular  cavalry  force  of  less  than  100  men  he,  by 
the  aid  of  the  sympathizing  residents  of  the  valley, 
harassed  the  enemy,  and  did  much  damage  to  the  in- 
vading army,  cutting  off  their  supply  trains,  destroy- 
ing communication,  and  opposing  scouting  parties 
and  picket  lines — operating  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Federal  forces.  The  rangers  kept  up  communi- 
cations with  each  other,  but.  except  for  a  dash 
never  were  found  together— dispersing  and  re-form- 
ing at  the  call  of  their  leader  as  exigencies  demanded. 
By  this  peculiar  mode  of  warfare  Mosby 's  men  were 
never  captured  as  a  body,  as  their  whereabouts  could 
not  be  determined.  The  punishment  intended  to  be 
visited  on  the  band  if  captured  was  meted  out  to  the 
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residents  of  the  valley,  who  were  suspected  of  harbor- 
ing and  abetting  the  guerrilla  chief  and  his  men. 
Their  perfected  methods  of  communications  and 
means  employed  to  gain  information  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  made  the  band  greatly  feared, 
and  compelled  the  Federal  forces  to  strengthen  their 
picket  lines,  and  guard  their  outposts  continually. 
His  force  was  made  up  of  volunteers  from  civil  life 
and  deserters  from  either  army,  and  f urloughed  cav- 
alrymen, who  had  lost  their  horses.  March  8,  1863, 
with  a  party  of  twenty-nine  men.  Col.  Mosby  pene- 
trated the  Federal  lines,  and  captured  Gen.  Stough- 
ton  at  his  headquarters  in  the  midst  of  his  troops  at 
Fairfax  Court  House,  Va.  As  a  reward  a  commission 
was  given  him  to  raise  a  partisan  battalion,  with  which 
he  operated  along  the  Potomac,  and  in  the  rear  of 
the  Federal  army  as  it  advanced  into  Virginia.  His 
object  was  to  impede  its  advance  by  destroying  its 
communications,  and  to  weaken  it  by  compelling 
heavy  details  to  protect  its  rear,  and  also  the  Capitol, 
which  he  was  continually  threatening.  Gen.  R.  E. 
Lee  once  said  that  the  only  fault  he  ever  had  to 
find  with  Mosby  was  that  he  was  always  getting 
wounded.  Mosby  never  had  more  than  300  or  400 
men.  It  is  estimated  that  his  small  band  neutralized 
30,000  Federal  troops,  who  kept  watching  for  him. 
The  most  important  service  he  ever  rendered  was  in 
the  autumn  of  1864,  after  Sheridan  had  routed  Early, 
and  driven  him  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
Sheridan  pursued  Early's  broken  and  demoralized 
army  as  far  as  Staunton.  There  was  then  nothing  to 
oppose  Sheridan  in  his  front,  and  prevent  his  going 
on  sca,ttering  Lee's  communications  with  the  South, 
and  thus  intercepting  his  supplies.  Grant  ordered 
Sheridan  to  push  on — if  he  had  done  so  the  war 
would  have  ended  in  October,  1864,  for  Lee  could 
not  have  spared  a  man  from  his  lines  at  Petersburg. 
At  that  time  there  were  no  Confederate  troops  iq 
northern  Virginia,  or  in  Sheridan's  rear  except 
Mosby's  band.  Sheridan  wrote  to  Grant  that  he 
could  not  advance  any  further,  but  would  be  com- 
pelled to  retreat  in  order  to  subsist  his  army — that 
the  country  was  exhausted  of  forage  for  men  and 
horses,  and  that  it  would  require  half  his  army  to 
guard  the  trains  and  railroad  that  carried  his  sup- 
plies. He  proposed  therefore  to  retreat  from  Staun- 
ton down  the  valley  to  Front  Royal,  and  that  the 
Manassas  Gap  railroad  from  which  the  rails  had  been 
torn  up  by  Jackson,  be  reconstructed  to  that  point. 
By  accumulating  a  large  amount  of  supplies  and 
transportation  at  that  point  he  proposed  to  transport 
his  army  rapidly  to  Alexandria,  thence  by  water  to 
Grant,  and  to  assault  Lee's  lines  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing force  before  Early's  army  could  get  there. 
Grant  acquiesced  in  the  plan.  A  large  force  was 
sent  out  from  Washington  to  rebuild  the  railroad,  but 
Mosby  by  incessant  attacks  so  put  them  on  the  de- 
fensive that  they  had  to  suspend  operations,  and  be- 
§an  to  erect  stockades  to  protect  themselves.  When 
heridan  got  to  Front  Royal  he  found  neither  railroad 
or  provisions.  So  the  plan  failed,  and  the  war  was 
prolonged.  See  "Pond's  Shenandoah  Campaign." 
When  Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox,  Mosby's 
command  was  near  Washington.  Gen.  Grant  acted 
with  great  magnanimity  toward  Mosby  and  his  men, 
and  gave  them  the  same  terms  that  he  had  given 
Lee's  army.  Afterward  Mosby  and  Grant  became 
strong  friends.  In  common  with  the  Southern  peo- 
ple, Mosby  opposed  the  reconstruction  measures  ot 
congress,  but  when  they  finally  adopted  them,  and 
nominated  their  old  enemy,  Horace  Greeley,  for  the 
presidency,  Mosby  supported  Grant  as  the  best  way 
to  restore  peace  between  the  divided  sections,  and  to 
bring  the  influence  of  Southern  men  to  direct  the 
policy  of  national  affairs.  He  was  offered,  but  de- 
clined to  accept,  an  office  from  Gen.  Grant.  The 
South  got  all  the  benefit  of  his  friendship  with 
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Grant.  He  supported  Hayes  for  the  same  reasons 
that  he  had  supported  Grant,  and  was  appointed  by 
him  U.  S.  consul  to  Hong  Kong,  where  he  remained 
until  removed  by  a  democratic  president  (Cleve- 
land). He  instituted  many  reforms  in  the  consular 
service.  On  the  final  settlement  of  his  accounts  it 
was  ascertained  that  he  had  largely  overpaid  the 
government.  He  brought  suit,  and  the  U.  S.  su- 
preme court  gave  a  judgment  in  his  favor.  See  vol. 
133  U.  S.  Reports.  Mr.  Justice  Blatchford,  in  deliv- 
ering the  opinion  of  the  court,  spoke  in  high  terms 
of  praise  of  the  integrity  that  Mosby  had  shown  in 
tlie  administration  of  his  consulate.  On  his  retuin 
to  the  United  States  Mosby  settled  in  San  Francisco, 
and  returned  to  the  practice  of  law. 

AXJDENBIED,  Joseph  Grain,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Pottsville,  Pa.,  Nov.  6,  1839.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  West  Point  in  1861,  brevetted  first  lieuten- 
ant of  the  6tli  cavalry,  June  34th,  and  immediately 
given  service  in  the  recruiting  camp  at  Washington, 
to  organize  and  train  the  volunteers  who  were  wait- 
ing by  thousands  for  active  service  in  the  war  hardly 
yet  begun.  He  served  as  assistant  aide-de-camp  to 
Gen.  Daniel  Tyler,  to  whom  he  rendered  prompt  and 
valuable  aid  in  the  Bull  Run  campaign,  remaining  on 
his  staflf  until  March,  1863 ;  as  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral to  Gen.  Emory's  cavalry  command  through  the 
peninsular  campaign,  1863,  being  especially  com 
mended  for  untiring  activity  and 
gallantry  in  the  skirmishes  near 
Williamsburg  May  6th,  and  at 
Hanover  Court  House  May  37th ; 
and  as  aide-de-camp  to  Gen. 
Sumner's  command  in  the  3d 
corps  from  July,  1863,  until 
March,  1868.  Serving  with 
Gen.  Sumner  through  the  Mary- 
land campaign,  he  received  the 
brevet  of  captain,  Sept.  17, 1863, 
for  gallantly  at  Antietam,  where 
he  was  wounded.  lu  June, 
1863,  he  was  appointed  aide- 
de-camp  to  Gen.  Grant,  and 
served  through  the  siege  of 
Vicksburg,  being  present  at  the 
capitulation  of  the  city  on  July  4th.  He  became 
aide-de-camp  to  Gen.  Slierraan  Oct.  1,  1863,  serv- 
ing in  all  his  battles  and  through  his  campaigns, 
rendering  effective  service  especially  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  Atlanta  and  the 
march  to  the  sea.  During  this  memorable  series  of 
events,  Capt.  Audenried  received  the  brevets  of  cap- 
tain, of  volunteers,  Oct.  37,  1863;  of  major,  Sept.  1, 
1864,  for  gallant  service  in  the  Atlanta  campaign;  of 
major  of  volunteers,  Jan.  13, 1865,  and  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  March  13,  1865,  for  meritorious  service  during 
the  war.  Col.  Audenried  accompanied  Gen.  Sher- 
man after  the  war  on  his  tours  to  the  West  and 
through  Europe.  He  was  further  brevetted  captain, 
6th  cavalry,  July  1, 1866;  lieutenant-colonel,  aide-de- 
camp, Aug.  11,  1866,  and  colonel,  aide  -  de  -  camp, 
March  8,  1869.  He  remained  on  Gen.  Sherman's  stail 
until  his  death  which  occurred  at  Washington,  D.  C. , 
June  3,  1880. 

SFIIfOLA,  Francis  B.,  soldier  and  congress- 
man, was  born  in  Stony  Brook,  L.  I.,  March  19, 1831. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Quaker  Hill  academy,  in 
Dutchess  county,  and  then  entered  business  in  New 
York  city.  While  still  young,  he  became  inter- 
ested in  politics  and  was  five  times  elected  an  alder- 
man and  three  times  a  supervisor.  Subsequently  he 
served  six  years  as  member  of  the  assembly  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  four  years  as  a  senator.  In 
1860  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  democratic  national 
convention  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  civil  war,  he  promptly  offered  his  services  to  the 


government,  and  was  appointed  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  Oct.  3,  1863,  "  for  meritorious  conduct  in 
recruiting  and  organizing  a  brigade  of  four  regiments 
and  accompanying  them  to  the  field."  He  received 
an  honorable  discharge  from  the  service  in  August, 
1865,  after  having  been  twice  wounded.  Gen.  Spin- 
ola  then  returned  to  New  York,  and  engaged  in 
business  once  more  on  an  enlarged  scale,  but  he  has 
continued  to  identify  himself  conspicuously  with 
local  and  national  politics.  In  1884  he  acted  as 
alternate  delegate-at-large  to  Daniel  Manning  at  the 
democratic  national  convention.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  state.senate  again  for  a  while,  and  was  elected  suc- 
cessively to  the  fiftieth,  fifty-first  and  fifty-second  con- 
gresses. He  attained  distinction  both  as  a  com- 
mitteeman and  a  speaker.  Gen.  Spinola  was  also 
connected  with  numerous  banking  and  insurance 
companies,  in  which  he  was  financially  interested. 
He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  14,  1891. 

ATJGTJR,  Christopher  Colon,  soldier,  was  born 
in  New  York  in  1831;  was  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1843,  and  during  the  next  two  years  served 
on  frontier  duty.  In  1845  he  was  brevetted  second 
lieutenant  of  the  4th  infantry,  and  joining  with  his 
command  the  "  Army  of  Occupation  "  in  Texas  un- 
der Gen.  Taylor,  took  part  in  the  advance  to  the  Rio 
Grande  in  1846.  He  was  promoted  a  first  lieutenant, 
Feb.  16,  1847,  and  served 
through  the  remainder  of 
the  Mexican  war  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  Gen.  Hopping, 
and  upon  his  death,  on  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Caleb  Cush- 
ing,  engaging  in  the  battles 
of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca 
de  la  Palma.  On  Aug.  1, 
1853,  he  was  promoted  a 
captain,  and  acquitted  him- 
self with  great  courage  and 
judgment  in  the  Indian 
troubles  in  Oregon  during 
1855-56.  The  threatening 
attitude  of  the  South  caused 
his  recall  to  the  seat  of  war 
in  the  East  earlyin  1861.  He 
was  appointed  a  major  of 
the  13th  infantry  May  14th, 
and  placed  in  command  of 

the  cadets  at  West  Point.  On  the  following  Nov.  12tli 
he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers, and  commanded  a  brigade  in  McDowell's  corps 
in  the  defences  about  Washington  in  1861-63.  In  July, 
1863,  he  was  transferred  to  the  charge  of  a  division 
under  Gen.  Banks  in  the  army  of  Virginia,  serving 
through  the  Rappahannock  campaign,  and  receiving 
a  severe  wound  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Mountain,  Va. 
For  distinguished  and  meritorious  service  in  that  bat- 
tle,he  was  appointed  major-general  of  volunteers  Aug. 
9,  1863,  and  brevetted  colonel  for  the  same.  Gen. 
Augur  was  relieved  from  active  service  shortly  after 
the  fall  of  Harper's  Ferry,  upon  being  appointed  by 
congress  a  member  of  the  military  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  surrender  of  that  place.  He  rejoined 
his  command  in  November  and  accompanied  Gen. 
Banks  through  the  Louisiana  campaign  in  1862.  He 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  district  of  Baton 
Rouge  in  1863;  promoted  a  lieuteuant-colonel  of  the 
1st  infantry,  July  1,  1863,  and  commanded  the  left 
wing  of  the  army  besieging  Port  Hudson  which  sur- 
rendered July  9th.  He  received  the  brevet  of  brigadier- 
general  March  13,  1865,  for  gallant  service  at  the 
capture  of  Port  Hudson,  and  the  brevet  of  major-gen- 
eral at  the  same  date  for  gallant  and  meritorious  ser- 
vice in  the  field  during  the  war.  Thereafter  Gen.  Au- 
gur continued  in  service  as  commander  over  various 
military  departments,  commanding  at  Washington 
1863-66,  receiving  the  promotion  of  colonel  of  the 
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13th  infantry,  Marcli  ISth,  and  mustered  out  of  the 
volunteer  service  Sept.  1,  1866.  He  commanded  the 
department  of  the  Platte  until  1871,  being  made 
brigadier-general  of  the  U.  S.  army  March  4,  1869; 
of  Texas  until  1875;  of  the  Gulf  until  1878;  of  the 
department  of  the  South  and  of  Missouri  until  1885, 
when  he  was  retired.  On  Aug.  15,  1886,  he  was 
dangerously  wounded  by  a  negro  ruffian  whom  he 
attempted  to  chastise  for  using  foul  language  in  front 
of  his  house  in  Washington.  Gen.  Augur's  son, 
Jacob  Arnold,  was  graduated  from  West  Point  and 
is  now  (1893)  a  captain  of  the  5th  U.  S.  cavalry. 

CURTIS,  Newton  Martin,  soldier,  was  born 
in  DePeyster,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  May  31, 
183?.  Of  New  England  parentage,  he  traces  his 
lineage  back  to  the  landing  of  the  ship  Mary  Lyon 
in  1683,  which  brought  to 
America  William  Curtis  and 
his  brother-in-law,  John  Eliot, 
afterward  the  famous  Indian 
missionary.  Newton  received 
his  early  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  at  Gouverueur 
Wesleyan  seminary,  and  from 
a  private  tutor.  He  was  fitted 
to  enter  the  junior  class  at  Roch- 
ester university,  but  sickness 
preventing  him  from  matric- 
ulating, he  began  the  study  of 
law;  here,again,ill  health  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  study, 
and  he  engaged  in  farming, 
the  occupation  of  his  father. 
He  was  in  the  fields  plowing  when  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Sumter  was  announced,  and  before  learning  of 
President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops,  he  set  about  en- 
listinga  company,  which,  with  Curtis  as  captain,  was 
mustered  into  service  at  Albany  as  company  G,  16th 
N.  Y.  volunteers.  May  15,  1861.  Capt.  Curtis  was 
on  duty  with  his  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
and  continuously  in  service  until  May  7,  1863, 
when  he  was  disabled  by  a  serious  wound  in  the 
breast  at  the  battle  of  West  Point,  Va.  This  wound 
was  not  entirely  healed  when  he  rejoined  his  regi- 
ment at  Harrison's  Landing  two  months  later.  His 
services  with  company  G,  ended  on  the  17th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1863,  and  he  joined  the  143d  regiment,  of  which 
he  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel  at  Upton's 
Hill,  Va.  He  was  promoted  to  the  colonelcy  of  that 
regiment  Jan.  31,  1863.  In  the  spring  of  1863  he 
was  engaged  with  his  regiment  in  the  defence  of  Suf- 
folk, was  on  the  peninsula  in  the  army  of  Gen.  Dix, 
and  on  July  5th  was  transferred  to  the  army  of  the 
Potomac,  which  he  joined  at  Berlin,  following  Lee 
from  Gettysburg.  In  August,  the  143d,  with  other 
regiments,  was  detached  and  sent  to  South  Car- 
olina, and  in  April,  1864,  was  transferred  with 
the  10th  army  corps,  under  Gen.  Gilmour,  to 
Fortress  Monroe.  On  the  10th  of  June,  Col.  Curtis 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  3d  brigade,  3d 
division  of  the  10th  army  corps.  His  command 
was  in  the  advance  of  the  movement  on  Petersburg 
June  15,  1864.  Col.  Curtis  was  brevetted  brigadier- 
general  for  gallant  service  in  the  battle  of  Derby  Town 
Road  Oct.  37,  1864.  In  December  of  that  year  he 
took  part  in  the  first  expedition  to  Fort  Fisher, 
N.  C.  His  brigade  was  the  first  to  land  on  Christ- 
mas morning,  and  a  portion  under  his  command  was 
the  last  to  re-embark  on  the  evening  of  the  37th, 
having  had  no  provisions  nor  shelter  from  the  storms 
of  sleet  from  the  evening  of  landing  to  re-erabark- 
mg.  His  refusal  to  abandon  his  line  under  Port 
Fisher  from  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  eleven 
at  night,  though  four  times  ordered  to  do  so,  occa- 
sioned a  controversy  which  Gen.  Grant  ended  by 
calling  for  a  personal  interview  with  Col.  Curtis  and 


a  special  report  of  his  operations,  on  receipt  of  which 
Gen.  Graut  ordered  the  second  expedition  to  pro- 
ceed to  Fort  Fisher,  and  Curtis  was  assigned  to  duty 
under  his  brevet  rank  as  brigadier-general.     On  the 
15th  his  brigade  led  the  assaulting  column.     During 
the  engagement  Gen.  Curtis  received   four  slight 
wounds,  and  just  at  sundown  was  struck  by  two 
fragments  of  a  shell,  one  destroying  the  left  ej'j  and 
the  other  striking  the  forehead  just  over  the  eyiwith 
such  force  as  to  render  him  unconscious  for  hours, 
so  that  he  was  even  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  prep- 
arations were  actually  made  to  ship  him  North  in  a 
box.     The  secretary  of  war  on  his  way  from  Beau- 
fort, S.  C,  to  Washington,  seeing  the  North  Atlantic 
squadron  with  colors  at  half-mast  on  the  morning  of 
the  16th,  ran  alongside  the  admiral's  ship  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause,  and  then  first  learned  of  the  glorious 
victory  of  the  previous  day,  and  that  the  navy  were 
showing  honor  to  their  distinguished  dead.     Shortly 
afterward,  however,  the  secretary  ordered  the  promo- 
tion of  brevet  Brig.-Gen.  N.  M.  Curtis  to  the  full  rank 
of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers.     Gen.  Curtis  re- 
covered from  his  wounds  so  as  to  rejoin  the  army  at 
Richmond  Apr.  10, 1865,  and  was  soon  after  assigned 
by  Gen.  E.  O.  C.  Ord  to  duty  as  chief-of-stafE  of  the 
army  of  the  James  and  department  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  under  the  brevet  rank  of  major-gen- 
eral, to  which  he  had  been  promoted  in  March.     In 
appearance  Gen.  Curtis  is  the  ideal  soldier,  six  and 
a  half  feet  in  height,  with  an  erect  and  well-knit 
figure,  and  a  bearing  at  once  alert  and  commanding. 
Feariess  and  untiring  himself,  he  had  little  tolera- 
tion for  cowards  and  shirks.     A  medal  of  honor  was 
awarded  him  by  congress  "for  personal  bravery  in 
the  assault  on  Fort  Fisher."    He  was  thanked  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  legislature  of  New  York 
for  his  gallant  conduct  at  Fort  Fisher,  and  again  by 
the  same  body  (of  which  he  was  a  member)  Jan.  15, 
1890,  twenty-five  years  after  the  battle.     Soon  after 
his  return  to  civil  life  Gen.  Curtis  was  appointed 
collector  of  customs  at  Ogdensburg,  and  later  was 
made  special  agent  of  the  treasury  de- 
partment, whicli  position  he  held  until 
1880,  and  was  then  employed  by  the  de- 
partment of  justice  to  prepare 
the  government's  defence   in 


the  "charges  and  commission  cases,"  involving 
claims  to  the  amount  of  three  to  four  million 
dollars.  In  two  years  these  cases  were  practically 
disposed  of  with  an  expenditure  of  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  meet  all  claims  proven 
to  be  justly  due.  Gen.  Curtis  was  elected  to  the 
New  York  legislature  in  1883,  serving  continu- 
ously for  the  seven  following  years.  During  his 
legislative  career  he  gave  special  attention  to  the 
care  of  the  insane,  introducing  the  bill  for  found- 
ing the  new  Asylum  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
bill  for  placing  the  insane  under  state  care.  He 
was  also  actively  interested  in  the  reform  of  the 
criminal  code,  and  in  each  legislature  of  which  he 
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was  a  member,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment.  He  served  in  congress  in  1891- 
93.  On  entering  congress  be  introduced  a  bill  to 
reform  the  criminal  law  by  defining  the  crime  of 
murder  and  abolishing  the  penalty  of  death.  He 
also  introduced  the  bill  to  enforce  reciprocal  com- 
mercial relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Gen.  Curtis  has  been  a  liberal  and  public- 
spirited  citizen.  He  has  been  actively  interested  in 
agricultural  matters,  was  for  several  years  president 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  county  agricultural  society,  and 
in  1880  was  president  of  the  New  York  agricultural 
society.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  to  locate  the 
experiment  station  at  Geneva,  was  secretary  and 
then  president  of  the  board  at  that  station.  Gen. 
Curtis  married  Emeline  Olark,  at  Springfield,  111., 
March  23,  1863.  Aug."  4,  1888,  Mrs.  Curtis  died, 
leaving  four  daughters  to  their  father's  care. 

PAYNE,  Walter  Seth,  soldier  and  manufactur- 
er, was  born  in  Victory  Mills,  Saratoga  county,  N. 
Y.,  May  19, 1837.     His  father,  Nathaniel  Payne  (af- 
terward major  of  the  13t.h  Pennsylvania  cavalry),  and 
his     mother,    Lucinda     (Sill) 
Payne,  removed  to  Irvine,  Pa., 
in  1841 ,  where  they  began  farm- 
ing. Walter  attended  school  and 
Warren,  (Pa.)  academy,  work- 
ing for  his  board,  and  taking 
charge  of  the  building  for  his 
tuition.     He    was    graduated 
from  the  academy  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  went  to   Buffalo  and 
learned  the  trade  of  an  iron 
moulder.     In  1857  he  went  to 
Wisconsin,  where  he  took  up 
telegraphy,     which    he     had 
learned  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  followed  this  work  until 
the  war  broke  out.    In  1859  he 
united  with  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Kilbourn  City,  Wis. 
He  enlisted   Apr.  16,  1861,  in 
the    4th    Wisconsin    infantry 
(company  D)  and  before  leaving  the  state  was  elect- 
ed first  lieutenant  of  the  company.     He  succeeded 
Lieut.  Warren  of  the  6th  Massachusetts  infantry,  as 
provost  marshal,  at  the  relay  house,  Maryland,  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall  of  1861.     With  his  regiment 
he  went  to  Ship  Island  and  New  Orleans,  with  Gen. 
Butler,  and  as  A.  A.  A.  general,  formed  the  first  line 
of  Union  troops  landed  on  the  levee  to  take  posses- 
sion of  that  city,  and,  by  request  of  Gen.  Butler,  di- 
rected his  brigade  band  to  play  "Picayune  Butler 
is  Coming  into  Town,"  as  they  marched  up  to  the 
custom  house,  which  they  took  possession  of.     He 
was  afterward  promoted  to  adjutant  of  his  regiment, 
captain  of  a  company,  A.  A.  general  of  a  brigade, 
and  later,   inspector  of  a  division,  -which  position 
he  held  under  Gens.  Butler  and  Banks,  commanding 
the  19th  corps  at  New  Orleans.     In  October,  1863,he 
resigned  on  account  of  disability,  brought  on  by 
hard  service  in  a  hot  climate.     He  returned  to  the 
North  and  located  in  the  Pennsylvania  oil  regions, 
where,  after  a  year,  his  health  was  recruited,  and 
when  Hancock's  veteran  corps  was  organized,  he  of- 
fered his  services  to  the  secretaiy  of  war,  was  ordered 
to  Washington,  passed  examination  before  an  exam- 
ining board  of  the  regular  army,  and  was  commis- 
sioned colonel.     Gen.  Payne  was  promoted  five  times 
during  the  war.     Just  before  the  battle  of  Baton 
Rouge  and  while  opposite  Vicksburg,  Gen.  Thomas 
Williams  appointed  him  A.  A.  general  ou  his  staff. 
He  holds  numerous  testimonials  from  his  command- 
ing generals  for  his  military  skill  and  ability.     At 
the  battle  of  Donaldsonville  he  commanded  the  two 
right  companies  of  the  brigade,  and  when  flanked 


on  both  sides,  and  ordered  to  surrender  by  the  Con- 
federate commandant,  he  held  the  positiou  until  the 
artillery  (twenty-six  pieces)  were  gotten  off  the  field, 
then  marched  his  command  back  in  good  order,  and 
the  rest  of  the  brigade  rallied  and  formed  on  his  two 
companies.  When  the  lines  were  again  formed,  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  3d  Louisiana  (white) 
regiment  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  In  1869,  after  hav- 
ing operated  in  the  oil  fields  for  a  few  years,  he  again 
went  to  Wisconsin  and  entered  the  railroad  service, 
and  in  January,  1871,  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
where  he  remained  nine  years.  Returning  to  Penn- 
sylvania in  1879,  he  established  himself  in  a  brass  and 
iron  foundry,  and  as  a  manufacturer  of  waterworks 
supplies  in  Titusville,  where  he  achieved  success  and 
became  a  prominent  citizen.  He  united  with  the 
order  of  Sons  of  veterans  in  1884.  In  October,  1884, 
he  was  elected  colonel  of  the  West  Pennsylvania  divi- 
sion, filling  the  vacancy  made  by  the  resignation  of 
Gen.  Arnold,  then  commander-in-chief.  Aug.  15, 
1885,  he  removed  to  Fostoria,  O., where  he  continued 
to  manufacture  waterworks  supplies.  Later  in  Au- 
gust he  was  elected  commander  of  the  3d  grand  di- 
vision, Sons  of  veterans,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
on  the  19th  of  September  was  elected  commander- 
in-chief,  and  one  year  later  was  unanimously  re-elect- 
ed to  the  same  position.  Gen.  Payne  has  been  a 
life-long  temperance  man,  having  never  tasted  any 
intoxicating  beverage,  nor  used  tobacco  in  any  form. 
He  united  with  the  independent  order  of  Good  tem- 
plars at  Irvine,  Pa. ,  in  April,  1853,  and  has  contin- 
ued a  member  of  the  order  ever  since.  He  was  elect- 
ed grand  chief  templar  of  Ohio  in  1889,  in  which 
position  he  served  with  credit  to  himself  and  the  or- 
der for  one  year.  He  has  been  a  stanch  prohibition- 
ist since  1881.  Was  candidate  for  secretary  of  state 
of  Ohio  on  the  prohibition  ticket  in  1888,  running 
363  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket. 

DENISON,  Andrew  Woods,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  15,  1831.  He  was  a  Unionist 
in  a  border  state,  and  determining  to  do  what  he 
could  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  cause, 
he  recruited  the  8th  Maryland  regiment,  U.  S.  volun- 
teers, and  was  commissioned  its  colonel  in  August, 


1863.  With  his  regiment  he  served  gallantly  to  the 
close  of  the  war.  Among  his  notable  battles  was 
that  of  Laurel  Hill,  where  he  commanded  the  Mary- 
land brigade  of  Robinson's  division,  and  came  out  of 
the  conflict  with  the  loss  of  an  arm.  At  White  Oak 
Ridge,  near  Petersburg,  Va.,  he  received  another 
severe  wound.  For  gallantry  at  Laurel  Hill  he  was 
brevetted  brigadier-general  Aug.  9,  1864.  His  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  White  Oak  Ridge  earned  the 
brevet  of  major-general  March  31,  1865.      On  his 
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being  mustered  out  of  the  service  he  returned  to  civil 
life,  taking  up  his  home  in  Baltimore.  He  vfas  ap- 
pointed postmaster  of  the  city  by  President  Grant  in 
1869,  which  olBce  he  retained  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  Feb.  24,  1877. 

MAB.CT,  Randolph.  Barnes,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Greenwich,  3Ja.ss.,  Apr.  9,  1813.  He  received  an 
appointment  to  the  U.  S.  military  academy.  West 
Point,  and  •^^■as  graduated  in  tlie  class  of  1832,  as 
brevet  second  lieutenant  and  assigned  to  the  5th  in- 
fantry. He  was  at  once  engaged 
in  the  expedition  against  the  Black 
Hawk  Indians  and  in  general  fron- 
tier service  with  his  regiment. 
Nov.  25,  1835,  he  was  made  a  sec- 
ond lieutenant,  and  on  June  22, 
1837,  first  lieutenant.  With  his 
regiment  he  was  ordered  to  Mex- 
ico, on  the  outbreak  of  the  difS- 
culties  with  that  country,  and  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto 
and  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  His  ser- 
vices in  this  war  won  for  him  the 
promotion  to  captain,  May  18, 
1846.  He  then  performed  recruit- 
ing service  until  1853,  when  he 
was  sent  with  the  Red  river  expe- 
dition which  explored  that  region, 
and  in  1857  was  in  Florida  where 
the  Seminole  Indians  were  engaged  in  hostilities 
against  the  whites ;  afterward  he  was  given  command 
of  a  detachment  and  ordered  to  New  Mexico  to  join 
an  expedition  against  the  Mormons.  His  troops 
suffered  great  hardships  in  the  new  country  and  re- 
turned in  March,  18.58.  On  Aug.  22, 1859,  Capt.  Marcy 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  and  made  pay- 
master of  the  northwestern  posts.  On  tlie  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war,  when  his  son-in-law.  Gen.  McClellan, 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  forces  operating 
in  West  Virginia,  Maj.  Marcy  was  made  his  chiel- 
of -staff.  He  was  promoted  colonel  and  inspector- 
general  Aug.  9,  1861.  He  served  with  McClellan  in 
the  campaigns  in  West  Virginia,  on  the  peninsula 
and  in  Maryland,  being  made  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  Sept.  23,  1861.  After  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tam,  when  McClellan  was  ordered  to  report  at  Tren- 


ton N.  J.,  Gen.  Marcy  was  assigned  to  inspection 
duties  in  the  Northwest,  West  and  Southwest.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  volunteer  commission  he  was  re- 
commissioned  Sept.  13,  1863,  as  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers,  holding  the  rank  until  March  4,  1863, 
when  it  again  expired  by  constitutional  limitation. 
On  March  13,  1865,  he  was  promoted  brigadier-gen- 
eral and  major-general  by  brevet,  and  made  inspector- 
general  of  the  department  of  Missouri.  In  1869  he 
was  transferred  to  Washington    D.  C,    and   made 


inspector-general  of  the  U.  S.  army  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  to  date  from  Dec.  13,  1878.  He 
continued  in  the  office  up  to  Jan.  3,  1881,  the  date  of  • 
his  retirement,  which  was  at  his  own  request,  by 
reason  of  his  forty  years'  service,  and  he  being  over 
sixty-two  years  of  age.  Gen.  Marcy  published  sev- 
eral works  made  up  from  his  army  experiences  and 
especially  his  life  on  the  border.  He  died  at  his 
home  on  Orange  mountain,  N.  J.,  Nov.  22,  1887. 

GBEGG,  David  McMurtie,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Huntingdon,  Pa.,  April  10,  1883,  being 
descended  from  David  Gregg,  of  Scotland,  a  cap- 
tain in  Cromwell's  army.  His  great-grandfather 
came  from  Londonderry,  Ireland,  to  Pennsylvania, 
in  1712,  and  died  at  Carlisle  in  1789.  His  grand- 
father, Andrew  Gregg,  was  a  member  of  congress 
and  U.  S.  senator  from  1791  to  1813.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  David,  after  a  good  preliminary  education, 
obtained  at  the  Milwood  academy  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Lewisburg,  entered  the  U.  S.  military  acad- 
emy, where  he  was  graduated  in  1855.  He  was 
brevetted  second  lieutenant  of  dragoons  and  sent 
to  the  far  West,  where  he  spent  about  five  years,  and 
participated  in  a  number  of  engagements  with  the 
Indians  along  the  Pacific  coa.st  from  California  to 
Washington,  and  March  21,  1861,  was  promoted  to 
first  lieutenant.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he 
came  East,  and  served  in  the  defence  of  Washing- 
ton. He  was  captain  in  the  6th  U.  S.  cavalry  from 
May  14  to  March,  1863,  then  made  colonel  of  the 
8th  Pennsylvania  cavalry,  Jan.  34,  1863.  He  par- 
ticipated with  the  regiment  in  all  the  engagements 
of  the  peninsular  campaign  from  March  to  August, 
1863.  In  the  Maryland  campaign,  with  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  from  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  to  March,  1863,  he 
engaged  in  several  important 
skirmishes  on  the  march  to 
Falmouth.  On  Nov.  29,  1862, 
he  was  made  brigadier-general 
of  U.  S.  volunteers  in  the  army 
of  the  Potomac.  In  the  Penn- 
.sylvania  campaign  he  was  en- 
gaged at  Brandy  Station,  June 
9,  1863  ;  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  cavalry  charges  at  Get- 
tysburg, in  the  operations  in 
central  Virginia,  and  the  ac- 
tion's at  Rapidau  Station,  Au- 
burn and  New  Hope  Church. 
In  the  Richmond  campaign 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  2d 
cavalry  division  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  fi'om  Aug. 
1,  1864,  to  Feb.  5,  1865.  He 
was  made  brevet  major-general  of  TJ.  S.  volun- 
teers Aug.  1,  1864,  for  "  highly  meritorious  and  dis- 
tinguished conduct  throughout  the  campaign,  par- 
ticularly in  the  lecunnoissance  on  the  Charles  City 
road."  Willie  in  conmiand  of  the  cavalry  he  took 
part  in  many  actions,  .skirmishes  and  battles.  He 
resigned  from  the  army  Feb.  3,  18(15,  and  engaged 
in  farming.  He  served  as  consul  at  Prague,  Austria, 
under  President  Grant,  and  then  returned  to  Read- 
ing, where  he  has  lived  since  1872.  Gen.  Gregg 
is  of  a  retiring  and  modest  disposition.  Among 
old  soldiers  he  is  »  favf)rite,  and  fi'cquently  attends 
i-c^unions,  camp-fires  and  otlicr  social  gatherings.  As 
iin  extemporaneous  public  speaker  he  stands  among 
the  foremost.  In  personal  appearance  he  is  dignfied 
and  stately,  six  feet  in  height  and  of  slender  build. 
Upon  the  death  of  Hancock,  Gen.  Gregg  succeeded 
to  the  command  of  Pennsylvania  commandery,  mil- 
itary order  of  tlie  Loyal  legion,  and  still  retains  that 
position.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  Post 
76,  of  Reading.  He  was  a  pall-bearer  at  the  funer- 
als of  Gens.  Hancock  and  Hartranf  t,  and  accompanied 
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the  Count  of  Paris  over  the  battle-field  of  Gettys- 
burg on  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  this  coun- 
try. In  1891  he  was  the  nominee  of  the  republican 
party  for  the  office  of  auditor-general  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority. 

TAYLOR,  Richard,  soldiei-,  was  born  in  New 
Orleans,  or,  accoi'ding  to  another  account,  at  his 
father's  estate  of  Springfield,  near  Louisville,  Ky., 
Jan.  37,  1836;  the  only  son  of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor. 
After  three  years  of  study  at  Ed- 
inburgh and  one  in  France,  he  en- 
tered Yale  as  a  junior,  and  was 
graduated  in  1845.  He  was  his 
father's  secretary  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  but  was  not  in  Mexico. 
A  highly  educated  and  accom- 
plished man,  he  had  the  best 
social  advantages  when  in  Europe, 
and  on  his  sugar-plantation  twenty 
miles  above  New  Orleans  cared 
more  for  books  than  for  politics. 
He  was  in  the  state  senate  1856-60, 
and  in  the  democratic  convention 
at  Charleston  and  Baltimore,  1860 ; 
there,  being  no  fire-eater,  he  did 
what  he  could  for  peace.  It  was 
in  vain  and  in  the  Louisiana  se- 
cession convention  he  went  with 
his  state.  He  aided  the  governor  in  organizing 
troops,  joined  Bragg  at  Pensacola,  as  colonel  of  the 
9th  Louisiana,  and  was  sent  to  Virginia  in  June,  1861. 
President  Davis,  his  brother-in-law,  made  him  brig- 
adier, to  the  disgust  of  older  colonels,  so  that  he 
asked  to  have  the  appointment  revoked.  He  served 
gallantly  in  the  valley  under  Jackson,  who  urged  his 
promotion,  and  after  the  seven  days'  battles  before 
Richmond,  was  commissioned  major-general  and  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  Louisiana.  Here  he 
organized  an  army  and  reclaimed  the  state  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  but  had  to  retreat  on  the  fall  of  Vicks- 
burg,  July  4, 1863.  In  the  Red  river  campaign  he  de- 
feated Banks  at  Sabine  Cross-Roads,  near  Mansfield, 
La.,  Apr.  8,  1864,  taking  twenty-two  guns  and  3,500 
prisoners,  but  lost  his  advantage  and  was  repulsed 
the  next  day  at  Pleasant  Hill.  In  the  summer  he  was 
made  lieutenant-general,  with  command  in  Alabama 
and  Mississippi.  He  sent  Forrest  to  relieve  Hood, 
attempted  the  defence  of  Mobile,  and  on  May  8, 
1865,  surrendered  the  last  Confederate  forces  to  Gen. 
Canby.  The  clothes  he  wore  and  the  horses  he  and 
his  servant  rode,  were  the  sole  remains  of  his  wealth. 
Commenting  on  his  ruin,  he  quoted  Job's  remark 
about  coming  .into  the  world  and  going  out  of  it 
naked,  and  said  he  would  rather  be  in  that  condition 


at  the  two  extremities  of  life  than  in  the  middle  of  it. 
As  the  only  Confederate  chief  who  could  approach 
the  republican  leaders  (many  of  them  old  friends  of 
his  father),  he  spent  some  time  in  Washington  in  a 
vain  effort  to  procure  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Davis.  In 
later  years  he  was  interested  in  the  Carondelet  canal 
and  other  improvements,  and  in  1873  represented 


certain  capitalists  in  Europe.  After  his  wife's  death 
in  1875  he  joined  his  sister,  Mrs.  Dandridge  (former- 
ly Mrs.  Bliss),  at  Winchester,  Va.  His  advice  was 
much  valued  by  S.  J.  Tilden  and  other  democratic 
leaders.  He  contributed  to  French  and  English 
periodicals;  his  "Destruction  and  Reconstruction," 
1879,  is  one  of  the  brightest  books  called  forth  by  the 
war.  While  superintending  its  publication  he  died 
in  New  York,  Apr.  17,  1879.  He  had  a  high  spirit, 
a  gay  humor,  a  keen  intellect,  and  many  noble  and 
attractive  qualities. 

AVEBELIi,  William  Woods,  soldier,  was  born 
at  Cameron,  Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  5,  1833. 
The  place  of  birth  was  not  far  from  the  location  of 
the  Soldiers'  home  at  Bath,  N.  Y.     His  grandfather 
was  a  captain  in  the  revolutionary  war.     He  was 
admitted  to  the  U.  S.  military  academy.  West  Point, 
July  1,  1851,  and  was  graduated  in  1855,  with  the 
rank  of  brevet  second  lieutenant,  mounted  rifles. 
On  the  following  May  he  was  made  a  second  lieu- 
tenant, and  was  engaged  on  the  Indian  frontier, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded.     He  declined  pro- 
motion as  first  lieutenant,  6tli  U.  S.  cavalry,  May  14, 
1861,  accepting  the  same  rank  in  the  3d  cavalry, 
mounted  rifles,  the  same  date.     In  August,  1861,  he 
was  made  colonel  of  the  3d  Pa.  volunteer  cavalry, 
having   previously  served    with    his    company  of 
mounted  rifles  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  in 
the  defence  of  Washington.     His  regiment  was  con- 
nected with  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  he  was 
prominent  in  the  various  engage- 
ments  of  that  army,  notably  at 
Kelly's  Ford,  Va. ,  where  he  was 
brevetted  major,  March,  17, 1863, 
and    at   Droop    mountain,   Va., 
where  his  brevet  was  lieutenant- 
colonel;  for  the  Salem  expedition 
in  Virginia,  he  earned  the  bi'evet 
of  colonel,  Dec.  15, 1863,  and  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  services 
during  the  war,  that  of  brigadier- 
general,  March  13, 1865,  and  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  services 
at  the  battle  of  Moorfield,  Va., 
that  of  major-general.  In  the  reg- 
ular service    Gen.   Averell    was 
promoted  captain  July  17,  1863, 
resigning  May  18, 1865.  The  char- 
acter of  the  services  rendered  by 
Gen.  Averell  may  be  illustrated 
by  one  of  his  despatches  to  the  department  Dec.  31st: 
"  My  column  has  climbed,  slid  and  swam  340  miles 
since  Dec.  8th. "  In  1868  President  Johnson  appointed 
Gen.  Averell  consul-general  of  the  United  States  to  the 
British  provinces.     In  1869  hereturned  to  the  United 
States  and  engaged  in  business,  becoming  president 
of  the  Asplialt  pavement  company.     He  is'  the  in- 
ventor of  a  system  of  electric  conduits  and  a  process 
by  which  ore  is  converted  into  steel  at  a  single  op- 
eration.    He  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the 
army  with  the  rank  of  captain  and  brevet  major- 
general.     He  is  assistant  inspector-general  of  the 
soldiers'  homes  of  the  United  States. 

CASEY,  Silas,  naval  officer,  sou  of  Gen.  Silas 
Casey  (1807-83),  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Seminole,  Mexican  and  civil  wars,  was  bdrn  in 
Rhode  Island  Sept.  11,  1841.  He  was  graduated 
from  the  U.  S.  naval  academy  in  1860;  was  ap- 
pointed midshipman,  and  attached  to  steam  frigate 
Niagara  1860-63,  became  master  in  1861,  and  lieu- 
tenant in  July,  1863.  He  acted  as  executive  officer 
on  the  gunboat  Wissahickon  of  the  South  Atlantic 
blockading  squadron  1863-63,  and  participated  in 
the  engagements  at  Fort  McAllister  in  1863;  served 
in  the  same  capacity  on  the  steamer  Quaker  City  of 
the  North  Atlantic    blockading    squadron    under 
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Adm.  Dupont  1863-65,  and  took  part  in  the  attack 
on  Fort  Fisher,  December,  1864;  was  navigating  of- 
ficer on  steamer  Wiuooski  186^-67,  and  was  com- 
missioned lieutenant  commander  July  25,  1866.  In 
1867  he  was  appointed  instructor  at  the'  Naval  acad- 
emy, and  left  in  1870  to  join  the  frigate  Colorado  of 
the  Asiatic  squadron;  was  assigned  to  ordnance  duty 
at  tlie  Philadelphia  navy  yard,  1873-74.  He  re- 
ceived a  commander's  commission  in  June,  1874; 
commanded  training  ship  Portsmouth,  Pacific 
coast,  1875-76,  and  afterward  served  as  lighthouse 
inspector,  and  on  the  steamers  Wyoming  and  Quin- 
nebaug  of  the  European  station  until  1882.  He  vras 
equipment  officer  at  the  Washington  navy  yard, 
1882-84;  commanded  receiving  ship  Dale  in  1886, 
and  was  again  appointed  lighthouse  inspector  in 
1887.  He  reached  the  rank  of  captain  in  February, 
1889,  after  a  sea  service  of  thirteen  years  and  eight 
months,  and  shore  duty  of  seventeen  years  and  ten 
months. 

KOTJNTZ,  John  S.,  soldier,  and  late  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  Grand  army  of  the  republic,  was 
born  in  Richfield  township,  Lucas  county,  O., 
jVIarch  25,  1846,  of  German  descent.  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  a  child;  his  father,  when  the  lad 
was  but  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  when  opportunity  afforded.  In  the 
year  1861  he  was  working 
in  a  flour  mill  at  Maumee. 
The  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  awakened  his  de- 
sire to  become  a  soldier  of 
the  Union,  but  his  youth, 
his  age  being  but  fifteen, 
prevented  the  satisfaction 
of  his  heart's  desire  at  that 
time.  In  August  of  the 
same  year  he  succeeded  in 
being  accepted  as  a  drum- 
mer-boy in  company  G,  of 
the  37th  Ohio  volunteer  in- 
fantry. He  bade  farewell 
to  his  home,  and,  as  it 
chanced,  a  last  farewell  to 
his  father  and  sister,  both 
of  whom  died  before  he  re- 
turned. His  first  military 
experiences  were  in  West 
Virginia.  His  later  serv- 
ices in  the  war  were  in  the  West  and  Southwest,  and 
many  incidents  relating  to  the  "Fifteen-year-old 
Drummer-boy,  Kountz,"  were  made  matters  of  rec- 
ord. One  of  them  was  his  rescue  of  a  comrade  of 
Simmons's  battery  on  the  Kanawha  river,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1862.  The  stream  was  covered  with  thin  ice, 
and  the  soldier  having  ventured  too  far  and  broken 
through,  young  Kountz,  at  the  imminent  ri.sk  of 
his  life,  rescued  him.  In  July,  1863,  "Drummer 
Kountz  "  was  specially  complimented  in  being  se- 
lected by  Col.  Siber  as  his  sole  companion  on  a  night 
trip  to  the  outer  line  in  front  of  Jackson,  Miss.,  for 
inspection  of  the  situation,  then  deemed  critical.  He 
was  often  called  for  .special  service,  and  always  ready 
for  any  emergency.  One  of  the  most  notable,  as  it 
proved  the  mo.st  serious,  incident  in  Kountz's  record, 
occurred  at  the  historic  charge  on  Missionary  Ridge, 
Nov.  25,  1863.  His  regiment  bore  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  engagement,  and  suffered  severely.  In 
one  of  the  assaults  the  young  drummer  was  hit 'in  the 
thigli  by  an  explosive  ball,  and  fell  near  the  enemy's 
works,  just  as  the  Federal  forces  fell  back  to  the  point 
of  their  advance.  The  situation  was  perilous  for  the 
wounded  boy.  Information  of  liis  condition  being  re- 
ported to  company  6,  Comrade  William  Smith  vol- 
unteered to  undertake  his  rescue,  and  amid  much  firing 
by  the  enemy,  bore  the  wounded  drummer  to  a  place 
of  safety.     The  surgeon  decided  that  amputation  was 


necessary.  The  wounded  drummer  objected,  but 
was  soon  chloroformed,  and  on  awakening  gave  way 
to  tears  on  finding  his  leg  gone.  He  was  then  under 
eighteen  years  of  age.  After  about  ten  days  he  was 
removed  to  Chattanooga,  remaining  there  until  taken 
to  Nashville,  in  February,  1864,  and  thence  to 
Brown's  hospital,  Louisville.  Au  artificial  leg  was 
provided  for  him  by  his  comrades,  and  in  May,  1864, 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  three  years,  he  reached  his 
Maumee  home.  The  different  battles  in  which  the 
Drummer-boy  of  Maumee  took  part  were  Princeton, 
W.  Va.,  May,  1862;  Favetteville,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  10, 
1862;  Cotton  Hill,  W.  Va.,  Sept.  11, 1862;  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  May  19-22,  1863;  Vicksburg  siege.  May  19- 
July  4,  1863;  Jackson,  Miss.,  July  17,  1863,  and  Mis- 
sionary Ridge,  Tenn.,  Nov.  24-25,  1863.  Disabled 
for  taking  part  in  further  military  service,  young 
Kountz  at  once  resumed  the  limited  educational  course 
left  open  to  him,  by  entering  the  high  school  at  Mau- 
mee; at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  accepted  a  clerkship 
in  the  county  treasurer's  office  at  Toledo,  retaining 
the  same  until  1871,  when  he  was  chosen  treasurer, 
being  then  twenty-five  years  of  age.     In  1874  he  was 
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elected  county  recorder.  At  the  close  of  his  term  of 
office,  he  engaged  in  the  fire  insurance  business, 
which,  in  connection  with  that  of  real  estate,  he  still 
(1893)  pursues  in  Toledo.  Among  the  prominent  feat- 
ures of  his  record  is  his  relation  to  the  Grand  army  of 
the  republic.  As  first  adjutant  of  Forsyth  post, 
organized  in  1866,  serving  as  such  for  three  terms, 
he  was  actively  identified  with  that  pioneer  soldier 
organization  of  northwestern  Ohio,  of  which  he  was 
three  times  unaniniously  cho.sen  commander.  In  1881 
he  became  department  commander  of  Ohio,  and  dur- 
ing his  term  established  160  new  posts,  the  member- 
ship of  the  department  being  increased  from  3,000  to 
over  8,000,  with  corresponding  advance  in  interest 
and  efficiency.  As  the  result  largely  of  such  success, 
he  was  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  Grand 
army  ofthe  republic  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  July, 

1884.  To  the  discharge  of  such  duties  he  brought 
the  same  energy  and  efficiency  that  marked  his  suc- 
cess in  subordinate  positions,  with  results  which  are 
best  shown  in  the  report  of  the  national  committee, 
adopted  at  the  encampment  at   Portland,  Me.,   in 

1885,  a  portion  of  which  recommended  "that  the 
Council  of  Administration  be  instructed  to  procure 
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and  present  liim  a  suitable  testimonial  of  our  recogni- 
tion of  his  essential  services  in  behalf  of  the  Grand 
Army."  During  Commander-in-chief  Kountz's  ad- 
ministration the  number  of  departments  was  increased 
to  thirty-eight,  with  an  addition  in  membership  of 
over  50,000;  while  in  increased  spirit  and  efficiency 
the  organization  was  no  less  advanced.  His  success- 
or in  office,  Gen.  Lucius  Fairchild,  in  an  address  at 
Memorial  Hall,  Nov.  19,  1886,  said;  "The  office  has 
been  held  by  brave  major-generals  and  others  high  in 
military  rank,and  yet  Ulysses  S.  Grant  served  loyally 
under  the  brave  Drummer-boy  of  Toledo."  One  of  the 
features  of  Commander-in-chief  Kountz's  administra- 
tion had  reference  to  the  relations  of  the  Grand  army 
with  the  Catholic  church,  and  the  obtaining,  through 
a  special  committee  appointed  by  him  for  the  pur- 
pose, of  which  Maj.-Gen.  W.  S.  Rosecraus  was 
chairman,  the  expression  of  the  opinions  of  the  high- 
est authorities  of  that  church,  that  the  Grand  army 
of  the  republic,  as  now  organized  and  conducted,  is 
not,  in  the  ecclesiastical  meaning  of  the  phrase,  a 
"secret  society,"  and  that  Catholics  may,  with  all 
good  conscience,  belong  to  it.  Such  expression  was 
timely  and  useful  in  settling  a  question  not  a  little 
embarrassing  to  many  ex-soldiers  of  that  religious 
connection.  The  presidential  campaign  of  1884  was 
in  progress  when  Commander-in-chief  Kountz  entered 
upon  that  office,  and  by  special  order  he  called  atten- 
tion to  the  grave  necessity  of  excluding  party  politics 
from  the  Grand  army.  He  said:  "While  it  must 
be  conceded  by  all  that  no  class  of  citizens  have  a 
higher  right  to  express  their  political  opinions  and 
take  part  in  the  campaign  as  their  convictions  shall 
dictate  than  have  those  who,  through  unselfish  patri- 
otism, went  forth  to  save  the  nation,  yet  the  com- 
mander in-chief  deems  it  his  duty  to  remind  comrades 
that  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  is  strictly  non- 
partisan." It  was  during  the  same  administration 
that  the  small  button  worn  in  the  lapel  of  the  coat 
was  adopted  as  a  mark  of  membership  in  the  Grand 
army.  Gen.  Kountz  was  for  five  years  a  member 
of  the  National  pension  committee  of  the  Grand 
army  of  the  republic;  was  one  of  the  originators  of 
the  Soldiers"  memorial  building  in  Toledo,  and  from 
the  first  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  is 
now  (1893)  serving  his  second  term  as  president  of  the 
Toledo  memorial  association.  He  was  president  of 
the  Toledo  fire  underwriters'  association  in  1887,  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
said  association,  since  its  organization  in  1879.  In 
1887-88  he  was  cliairman  of  the  committee  on  manu- 
factures of  the  Citizens'  board  of  trade,  and  in  April, 
1889,  he  became  president  of  the  organization.  Of 
Gen.  Kountz  it  has  been  justly  said:  "  He  is  a  man 
of  fine  natural  abilities,  energetic  and  industrious, and 
most  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  any  duty  assigned 
to  him.  In  his  Grand  Army  work  he  has  few 
equals  and  no  superiors.  It  was  his  work  as  com- 
mander of  the  department  of  Ohio  tliat  gave  the  or- 
ganization its  great  impetus  in  the  state,  and  started 
it  on  its  onward  march  to  become  the  banner  depart- 
ment of  the  Order."  As  commander-in-chief,  his 
work  was  equally  great.  No  man  'is  better  known 
among  the  old  soldiers  from  Maine  to  California,  than 
Comrade  Kountz,  and  no  one  is  held  in  greater  es- 
teem. Gen.  Kountz  was  married,  Sept.  31,  1868,  to 
Sarah  J.  Haduett,  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich. :  she  died 
March  11,  1875,  and  four  years  later  he  married 
Agnes  J.  Denniston,  at  Toledo,  -June  4,  1879.  He 
has  living  five  sons  and  three  daughters. 

BLOODGOOD,  Delavan,  medical  director,  U. 
S.  N.,  was  born  in  Erie  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1831;  was 
graduated  from  Madison  (now  Colgate)  university  at 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  and  from  Jefferson  medical  college, 
Philadelphia,  and  entered  the  navy  as  assistant  sur- 
geon in  1857.     He  was  promoted  to  passed  assistant 


surgeon  in  1861,  to  surgeon  in  1862,  to  medical  in- 
spector in  1875  and  in  1884  to  the  grade  of  medical 
director  with  the  relative  rank  of  captain  in  the  navy 
and  colonel  in  the  army.  In  service  of  more  than 
thirty -six  years  he  has  traveled  extensively  wherever 
the  U.  S.  men-of-war  have  gone.  Throughout  the 
civil  war  he  was  continuously  employed.  Incidents 
of  his  war  experience  were:  participation  in  the  man- 
oeuvres, without  which  the 
' '  Keys  of  the  Gulf, "  Key  West 
and  Tortugas, would  have  been 
possessed  by  the  seceders;  the 
convoying  from  Texas  of  our 
troops  surrendered  by  Twiggs; 
the  affair  of  the  evacuation  of 
Pensacola  and  the  establish- 
ment off  there  of  the  first  block- 
ade; the  battle  of  Port  Royal; 
the  events  about  Hampton 
Roads  connected  with  the  raid 
of  the  ram  jMerrimac;  service 
in  co-operation  with  the  first 
peninsula  campaign ;  in  the 
Gulf  and  up  the  Mississippi 
with  Farragut ;  through  the 
West  Indies  and  on  the  coasts 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfound- 
land with  the  flying  squadron ; 
the  most  of  three  winters 
passed  off  capes  Hatteras,  Lookout  and  Pear  in 
blockading;  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  and  another 
of  small-pox  on  board  his  ship,  the  DaCotah;  his  cap- 
ture by  cavalry  raiders  in  Maryland  when  he  was  en 
route  forhome.and  a  lucky  escape  before  the  cavalcade 
of  prisoners  was  started  for  Richmond  and  Libby. 
When  yellow  fever  broke  out  aboard  the  James- 
town in  Panama  bay.  Dr.  Bloodgood  was  ordered 
from  New  York  in  the  midwinter  of  1867  to  that  in- 
fested ship  in  the  tropics,  aboard  which  the  mortality 
had  proved  greater  than  in  any  other  epidemic  on 
record  in  the  service,  and  he  himself  suffered  a  violent 
attack  of  the  fever.  For  disinfection  the  James- 
town sailed  to  Sitka  and  was  present  at  the  transfer 
of  Alaska  to  the  United  States,  and  tliere  passed  the 
following  winter.  Besides  other  and  varied  duties 
afloat  and  ashore.  Dr.  Bloodgood  served  as  fleet- 
surgeon  on  the  Asiatic  and  the  Pacific  and  the  Euro- 
pean stations,  and  had  charge  of  the  naval  hos- 
pitals at  New  York  and  Norfolk,  and  of  the  naval 
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laboratory.  He  was  retired  from  the  service,  accord- 
ing to  law,  Aug.  20, 1893.  He  married  a  sister  of  the 
late  Chief  Justice  Ruger,  of  the  comt  of  appeals  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Hol- 
land society,  and  of  tlie  St.  Nicholas  society  of  Nas- 
sau Island;  of  the  University,  also  the  St.  Nicholas 
and  the  New  York  yacht  clubs  of  New  York;  of  the 
Hamilton  club  of  Brooklyn;  of  the  militaiy  order  of 
the  Loyal  legion,  and  of  the  American  medical  as- 
sociation. 
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BONHAM,  Milledge  L. ,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Edgefield  county,  S.  C,  May  6,  1815.  He  was 
taught  by  private  instructors  at  his  father's  home 
until  fitted  for  college,  when  he  entered  the  South 
Carolina  college  and  was  graduated  in  1834.  He 
then  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  state 
capital  in  1837.  He  located  at 
his  boyhood's  home  in  Edge- 
field, and  began  practice.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Mexico  he  joined  the  army, 
and  was  selected  to  command 
a  battalion  of  South  Carolina 
volunteers,  largely  enlisted 
through  his  personal  efforts. 
On  his  return  home  he  was 
elected  .state  solicitor  for  the 
southern  circuit,  serving  from 
1848  until  1850.  He  was  elected 
as  a  state-rights  democrat  to 
represent  his  district  in  the 
thirty -fifth  and  thirty -sixth 
congresses.  AVhen  South  Caro- 
lina passed  the  ordinance  of 
***%  secession  he  withdrew,  with 
the  other  representatives  from 
that  state,  and  offered  his  services  to  the  gover- 
nor. He  was  appointed  a  commissioner  from 
South  Carolina  to  Mis.sissippi  and  made  a  major- 
general  in  command  of  the  provisional  army  of 
South  Carolina.  On  the  formation  of  a  Confed- 
erate army  he  was,  on  Apr.  23,  1861,  given  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  and  led  a  brigade  at  the  battles 
of  Blackburn's  Ford  and  Manassas.  Being  elected  a 
representative  from  South  Carolina  in  the  first  Con- 
federate congress,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
army  Jan.  37,  1863,  to  take  his  seat  in  that  body.  He 
served  until  he  was  elected  governor  of  his  state  for 
the  term  of  1863-64.  On  the  expiration  of  the  term 
he  returned  to  the  army,  being  reappointed  a  briga- 
dier-general Feb.  20,  1865,  and  his  brigade,  made  up 
of  the  1st,  3d  and  80th  South  Carolina  cavalry  regi- 
ments, and  Col.  Trenholm's  battalion  of  South  Caro- 
lina cavalry,  was  under  his  command  until  the  sur- 
render. He  was  a  delegate  tcj  the  National  demo- 
cratic convention  held  in  New  York  city  in  1868. 

BAXTER,  Henry,  soldier,  was  born  in  Sidney 
Plains,  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  1831.  His 
education  was  in  the  district  .schools  of  the  day,  and 
when  the  gold  excitement  broke  out  in  California  in 
1849,  he,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  organized  a 
company  of  thirty  men  to  make  the  overland  journey 
with  ox  teams.  He  was  chosen  captain  of  the  party. 
Concerning  his  trip  to  California  and  his  return  but 
little  is  known,  except  the  subsequent  indications  of 
hardships  endured.  In  1861,  when  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  he  was  in  Micliigan;  raised  a  company, 
was  elected  captain,  and  mustered  into  the  7th  Mich- 
igan infantiy  in  August  of  that  year.  For  efficiency 
and  bravery  he  was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel 
May,  23,  1863,  and  placed  in  command  of  his  regi- 
ment. While  at  Fredericksburg,  he  volunteered  to 
cross  the  river  and  dislodge  a  company  of  Confeder- 
ate sharp-shooters.  During  the  attempt  he  was  shot 
through  one  of  liis  lungs,  but,  although  severely 
wounded,  his  movement  was  successful.  A  promo- 
tion to  brigadier-generalship  followed  on  March  12, 
1863.  He  .served  in  many  of  the  battles  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  was  .severely  wounded,  both  at 
Antietam  and  in  the  Wilderness,  where  two  horses 
were  killed  uner  him.  For  his  bravery  throughout 
the  campaign,  he  was  made  a  brevet  major-general 
Apr.  1,  1863.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  ap- 
pointed U.  S.  minister  to  Honduras,  He  died  in 
Jonesville,  Hillsdale  county,  Mich.,  Dec.  30,  1873. 


TYNDALE,  Hector,  soldier  and  merchant, 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  24, 1821.  He 
became  part  owner  of  his  father's  well-known  china 
store  in  1845,  and  in  the  interests  of  this  business 
traveled  much  in  Europe.  He  early  became  a  re- 
publican, and  was  on  the  first  local  committee  of  that 
part}'.  In  1859,  though  not  in  sympathy  with  John 
Brown's  raid,  he,  out  of  pure  chivalry,  accompanied 
Mrs.  Brown  on  her  melancholy  errand  to  Virginia, 
to  bring  back  the  body  of  her  husband  after  execu- 
tion, and  on  this  generous  mission  was  threatened, 
insulted,  and  once  fired  upon.  Having  heard  of,  the  • 
newspaper  proposals  of  further  and  posthumous  ven- 
geance, he  declined  to  receive  the  coffin  when  handed 
over  to  him  by  the  authorities  until  it  was  opened 
and  Brown's  body  identified.  At  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  he  hurried  home  from  Europe,  became 
major  of  the  28th  Pennsylvania  in  June,  1861,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel in  April,  1863,  and  brigadier-general 
-in  November,  1863.  He  served  under  Banks  and 
Pope,  took  part  in  many  battles,  and  at  Antietam 
commanded  a  brigade,  and,  though  wounded  in  the 
hip,  repelled  three  attacks,  taking  four  guns  and 
seven  flags,  and  held  his  post  until  struck  down  by 
another  ball.  As  soon  as  he  was  tit  for  duty  he  was 
again  in  the  field;  served  with  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac from  May  to  September,  1863,  and  then  went 


with  Hooker  to  Tennessee.  He  rendered  important 
service  at  Wauhatchie,  turning  the  enemy's  flank, 
and  carrying  an  elevation  (afterward  known  as  Tyn- 
dale's  Hill)  by  a  charge  with  the  bayonet.  He  took 
part  in  the  battles  about  Chattanooga  and  the  march 
to  Knoxville,  but  went  home  on  sick-leave  in  May, 
1864,  and  resigned  three  months  later,  being  unfit 
for  further  service.  He  was  brevetted  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  in  March,  1865.  In  1868  he  was 
narrowly  defeated  as  the  republican  nominee  In  the 
election  for  mayor  of  Philadelphia.  In  1873  he  be- 
came trustee,  with  Prof.  Joseph  Henry  and  Dr.  E. 
L.  Youmans,  of  a  fund  for  the  help  of  Americans 
studying  physics  abroad ;  the  same  having  been  given 
by  his  famous  relative.  Prof.  John  Tyndall,  of  Lon- 
don, from  the  proceeds  of  lectures  delivered  in  this 
country.  In  1883  these  sums  were  used  to  found 
the  Hector  Tyndale  scholarship  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  two  others.  Gen.  Tyndale  was 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  centennial  exhibition  of  1876, 
and  prepared  the  report  on  pottery,  of  which  he  had 
one  of  the  finest  private  collections  in  America.  He 
died  in  Philadelphia  March  19,  1880. 

TTJCKER,  John  Randolph,  naval  ofllcer  and 
Peruvian  admiral,  was  born  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  Jan. 
31,  1813,  related  to  the  line  of  Virginia  jurists,  legis- 
lators, and  authors.  He  entered  the  U.  S.  navy  in 
1836,  served  in  the  Mexican  war  as  a  lieutenant,  be- 
came a  commander  in  1855,  and  was  ordnance  officer 
at  the  New  York  navy  yard  when  his  state  seceded. 
He  resigned  at  once  to  enter  the  service  of  Virginia, 
and  pre,sently  that  of  the  Confederacy,  with  the  same 
rank.  He  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  engagements 
at  Hampton  Roads  and  Drury's  Bluff;  was  made 
captain  in  May,  1863,  and  flag-oflicer  at  Charlaston. 
On  the  fall  of  that  city  he  returned  to  Virginia,  or- 
ganized the  naval  brigade,  and  presently  accompa- 
nied the  rear-guard  on  the  retreat  from  Richmond. 
In  1866  he  became  rear-admiral  in  command  of  the 
Peruvian  navy,  and  later  directed  the  naval  opera- 
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tions  of  Peru  and  Chili  in  their  war  with  Spain.  As 
president  of  the  Peruvian  hydrographic  commission 
of  the  Amazon,  he  instituted  explorations  and  sur- 
veys of  the  upper  Amazon  and  its  tributaries.  He 
died  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  June  13,  1883. 

BICKETTS,  James  Brevirerton,  soldier,  was 
born  in  New  York  city  June  31,  1817.  He  was 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  1839,  became  a  lieu- 
tenant of  artillery,  and  in  the 
Mexican  war  was  engaged  at 
Monterey  and  Buena  Vista. 
He  was  promoted  to  a  cap- 
taincy Aug.  3,  1853,  took  part 
in  the  war  against  the  Semi- 
noles  in  Florida,  and  was  sent 
to  Texas,  where,  in  November, 
1859,  he  had  to  deal  with  the 
bandit,  Cortinas.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out  in  1861  he 
had  a  share  in  the  defence  of 
Washington  and  the  capture  of 
Alexandria,  and  at  Bull  Run, 
July  21st,  was  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  His  brevet  of 
lieutenant-colonel  and  commis- 
sion as  brigadier- general  of 
volunteers  dated  from  that  bat- 
tle; but  he  was  eight  months 
in  prison,  and  ill  for  three 
months  after.  Returning  to  duty  in  June,  1862,  he 
was  again  wounded  at  the  second  Bull  Run,  but  led 
a  division  through  most  of  the  actions  in  Virginia, 
and  at  Antietam  took  temporary  command  of  Hook- 
er's corps.  He  was  made  major  of  the  1st  artillery 
June  1,  1863,  and  a  year  later  was  brevetted  colonel 
for  services  at  Cold  Harbor.  In  1864  he  passed  from 
the  campaign  against  Richmond  to  the  defence  of 
Washington  when  threatened  by  Gen.  Early,  and 
then  took  part  under  Sheridan  in  the  pursuit  through 
the  Valley,  receiving  at  Cedar  Creek,  Oct.  13th,  a 
wound  which  disabled  him  for  the  winter.  He  re- 
ceived the  brevets  of  major-general  of  volunteers 
Aug.  1,  1864,  and  ■  brigadier  and  major-general  in 
the  regular  army  March  13,  1865.  He  had  command 
of  a  district  in  Virginia  from  July,  1865,  to  April, 
1866,  and  was  then  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer 
service.  Broken  in  health,  he  declined  the  lieutenant- 
colonelcy  of  the  21st  infantry  in  July,  1866,  and  was 
retired  from  active  service  Jan.  3,  1867.  He  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  23,  1887. 

TILGHMAN,  Tench,  soldier,  was  born  in  Tal- 
bot county,  Md.,  March  25,  1810,  a  descendant  of 
Matthew  Tilghman,  the  patriot  (1718-90).  He  was 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  1833,  and  served  in 
the  Black  Hawk  war,  but  left  the  array  in  1833,  and 
retired  to  his  estate  near  Oxford,  Md.  He  was  com- 
missioner of  Maryland  public  works  1841-51;  presi- 
dent of  an  insurance  company  1846-49;  superintend- 
ent of  the  military  department  of  the  Maryland 
academy  1847-57;  U.  S.  consul  at  Turk's  Island  in 
1849,  and  at  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico,  1849-50;  U.  S. 
collector  at  Oxford,  Md.,  1857-61;  president  of  the 
Maryland  &  Delaware  railroad  (of  which  he  was  the 
chief  projector  and  builder),'  1855-61;  of  the  Na- 
tional agricultural  society  1858-60,  and  of  the  Stale 
society  of  the  Cincinnati  for  many  years;  brigadier- 
general  of  militia  1837-60,  and  major-general  1860- 
61.  He  entered  the  Confederate  service,  but  bore  no 
prominent  part  in  the  civil  war.  In  his  last  years  he 
was  treasurer  of  the  U.  S.  society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
He  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dec.  22,  1874. 

BABTLETT,  Joseph  J.,  soldier,  was  born 
about  1830.  Of  his  early  life  little  can  be  learned. 
He  entered  the  Federal  army,  and  was  appointed  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers  Oct.  4,  1863,  and  brevetted 
major-general,  Aug.  1,  1864.  Soon  after  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  sent  as  IT.  S.  minister  to  Sweden 


and  Noi-way,  where  he  remained  two  years.  On  his 
return  he  received  the  appointment  of  second  deputy 
commissioner  in  the  pension  office  of  the  United 
States. 

STEIBLING,  Cornelius  Kinchiloe,  naval 
officer,  was  born  in  Pendleton,  S.  C,  Sept.  32,  1796. 
He  was  appointed  midshipman  in  June,  1812,  and  in 
1815,  while  attached  to  the  Lake  Ontario  squadron, 
participated  in  the  blockade  of  Kingston.  Subse- 
quently he  served  for  two  years  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  in  April,  1818,  was  promoted  to  be  lieu- 
tenant. In  1823  he  was  engaged  in  the  suppression 
of  piracy  on  the  Cuban  coast,  and  from  1833  until 
1835  was  assistant  inspector  of  ordnance.  He 
was  commissioned  commander  January,  1840,  was 
fleet-captain  of  the  Pacific  squadron  in  1847,  and 
commanded  the  ship-of-the-line  Ohio  in  1848.  From 
1850  until  1853  he  was  superintendent  of  the  naval 
academy.  He  became  captain  in  August,  1853,  and 
in  1855  was  a  member  of  the  retiring  board.  He 
commanded  the  Pensacola  navy  yard  from  1857  un- 
til 1859,  and  the  East  India  squadron  from  the  latter 
year  until  1861.  In  1861  he  was  a  member  of  the 
board  created  to  fix  the  compensation  of  government 
officers,  and  in  1862  of  the  lighthouse  "hoard.  He 
was  made  commodore  in  July,  1862,  commanded 
the  Philadelphia  navy  yard  for  two  years,  and  dur- 
ing the  early  part  ol  1865  served  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  East  Gulf  squadron.  He  was  created 
rear-admiral  in  July,  1866,  and  from  1867  until  1872 
was  again  a  member  of  the  lighthouse  board.  He 
died  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  on  Jan.  17,  1880. 

WHITE,  Julius,  soldier,  was  born  in  Cazenovia, 
Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  29,  1816.  After  leav- 
ing school  he  went  West  and  in  1836  settled  in  Illi- 
nois, and  afteiTvard  in  Wisconsin,  engaging  in  busi- 
ness. Gradually  coming  into  prominence  as  a  poli- 
tician, in  1849  he  was  sent  to  the  Wisconsin  legisla- 
tiu-e,  and  in  the  spring  of  1861  was  appointed,  by 
President  Lincoln,  collector  of  customs  at  Chicago, 
111.,  vphich  office,  however,  he  almost  immediately 
resigned  to  accei^t  the  colonelcy  of  the  37th  Illinois 
volunteers,,  then  known  as  tlie  Fremont  rifles,  and 
which  acted  with  that  general  in  his  expedition  in  the 
autumn  of  1861  to  break  up  the  secession  stronghold 
in  southern  Missouri,  and  was  under  his  personal 
direction.  Col.  White,  during  the  continuance  of 
his  command  of  the  department  of  the  West,  was 
afterward  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  brigade  and  accompanied 
Gen.  Samuel  R.  Curtis  into 
Arkansas,  and  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge,  and 
from  the  date  of  this  engage- 
ment, June  9,  1862,  he  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier  -  genei'al  of 
volunteers.  Subsequently  he 
was  assigned  to  the  depart- 
ent  of  the  Shenandoah,  and 
later  was  ordered  to  report  to 
Gen.  Wool.  While  operating 
in  the  valley  his  brigade  as- 
sisted in  the  attempt  to  de- 
fend Martinsburg  in  Septem- 
ber, 1863,  and  with  the  de- 
fending army  he  was  forced 
to  retire  to  Harper's  Ferry, 
where  he  offered  to  serve  as  sec- 
ond in  command  under  his  in- 
ferior officer.  Col.  Dixon  S.  Miles,  in  charge  of  the 
post.  The  defence  of  Harper's  Ferry  was,  even  with  the 
i-einforcement  of  Gen.  White's  brigade,  unsuccessful 
against  the  strong  position  occupied  by  the  Confed- 
erates, and  the  place  was  surrendered  on  the  15tli  of 
that  month  to  Gen.  Ambrose  P.  Hill,  Gen.  White 
being  made  a  prisoner,  but  shortly  afterward  was  re- 
leased on  parole.     The  Federal  government  then 
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placed  him  under  arrest,  and  at  his  own  request  a 
court  of  inquiry  was  called,  which  decided  that  in 
the  defence  of  the  place  he  had  acted  with  capability 
and  courage.  He  resigned  in  1864,  and  on  March 
13,  ISfj.j,  received  the  brevet  of  major-general  of 
volunteers.  Upon  leaving  the  army  he  resumed 
charge  of  his  business  interests  in  Illinois.  Gen. 
AVhite  died  in  1893. 

BAINS,  Gabriel  James,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Craven  county,  N.  C,  in  June,  1803.     He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  U.  S.  military  academy  at  West  Point 
in  1823,  and  was  graduated  in 
_  1827.     He  entered  the  army  as 

second  lieutenant  of  infantry 
and  served  against  the  Indians 
and  on  garrison  duty  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Mexican 
war.  He  was  promoted  cap- 
tain and  brevet  major  for  gal- 
lantry on  the  field  near  Fort 
King,  Fla.,  where  his  force 
routed  a  greatly  superior  band 
of  Seminoles.  Lieut.  Rains  was 
twice  wounded  in  this  engage- 
ment, his  second  wound  being- 
considered  mortal,  and  the 
announcement  of  his  death, 
even,  being  largely  published. 
In  May,  1846,  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Brown,  Tex., 
and  upon  the  demand  of  Gen. 
Ampudia  for  the  surrender  of 
the  post,  Capt.  Rains  in  a  coimcil  of  officers  gave 
the  deciding  vote  against  capitulation  and  took 
an  active  part  in  its  defence.  He  was  at  the  battle  of 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  and  immediately  after  the  vic- 
tory was  detailed  for  recruiting  .service  and  through 
his  personal  efforts  organized  a  large  army  of  recruits 
for  service  in  Gen.  Scott's  campaign.  After  the 
Me.Kican  war  he  was  stationed  on  the  western  fron- 
tier and  the  Pacific  coast.  He  made  a  reputation  as  a 
successful  Indian  fighter;  was  promoted  major, 
March  9,  1851,  and  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in 
AVashington  territory  in  1855.  In  the  regular  army 
he  was  promoted  lieutenant  colonel  June  5,  1860. 
He  resigned  from  the  army  July  31,  1861,  to  take  a 
commission  as  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate 
service  Sept.  23,  1861.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
western  army,  and  fought  at  tbie  head  of  a  division  at 
Dug  Springs  and  Oak  Hill  or  Wilson  Creek,  and 
afterward  fought  at  Lexington,  Perryville,  luka 
and  Corinth.  He  was  then  ordered  to  the  East  and 
at  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  was  .severely  wounded 
after  a  successful  flank  movement  that  turned  the 
tide  of  battle  in  favor  of  the  Confederates.  For  tliis 
he  was  specially  commended  by  Gen.  D.  H.  Hill. 
After  tills  battle  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
bureau  of  conscription  at  Richmond,  December,  1863, 
and  at  the  same  time  commenced  to  organize  a  plan 
of  torpedo  protection  for  the  southern  harbors,  which 
he  subsequently  placed  in  successful  operation  at 
Charleston,  Mobile,  Savannah  and  other  ports,  and 
was  made  chief  of  torpedo  service,  June  17,  1864. 
In  connection  with  this  service  he  invented  an  ex- 
plosive sub-terra  shell  which  formed  an  effective 
weapon  of  defence.  Gen.  Rains,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  made  his  home  at  Augusta,  Ga.  The  wound 
received  in  Florida  in  1840  gave  him  continued 
trouble  and  he  repaired  to  Aiken,  S.  C,  hoping  in 
the  dry  atmosphere  of  that  place  to  obtain  relief. 
In  this  he  was  only  partially  successful,  and  died 
there  Sept.  6, 1881. 

MOBrBIS,  ■William Hopkins,  soldier,  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  Apr.  22,  1827,  the  only  son  of 
George  P.  Jlorris,  the  well-known  author  and  jour- 
nalist. He  was  admitted  to  the  U.  S.  military  acad- 
emy at  West  Point  in  1847,  and  was  graduated  in 


July,  1851,  as  brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  22d  in- 
fantry.    He  joined  his  company  at  Fort  Yuma,  Cal., 
and  served  under  Maj.  Heintzelman,  taking  active 
part   in  expeditions  against  the  Indians   who    sur- 
rounded the  then  isolated  post.     He  resigned  from 
the  array  in  1854  and  resumed  his  position  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  "  Home  Journal,"  which  he  had 
relinquished  to  take  up  the  profession  of  arms  when 
appointed  by  President  Polk  to  West  Point.     At  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  Lieut.  Morris  volunteered 
in  the  Federal  service,   and  was  commissioned  as 
a  captain  and  assigned  to  the  staff 
of  Gen.  John  J.  Peck,  serving 
as  his  chief-of-staff .     He  was  on 
active  duty  during  McClellan's 
peninsular   campaign.     In  1863 
he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the 
135th  New  York  volunteers,  re- 
cruited largely  from  Westchester, 
Putnam  and  Rockland  counties 
in    the     neighbor!)  ood    of    Col. 
Morris's  home.      The  regiment 
under  their  commander  showed 
such  efficienc}-  in  drilled  disci- 
pline that  it  was  converted  into 
a  higher  arm  iu  the  service,  be- 
coming the  6th  TST.  Y.  artillery. 
While  on   service    at    Harper's 
Ferry  and  Maryland  Heights,  Col. 
Morris  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general  and  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  a  mixed  bri- 
gade, made  up  of  all  arms  of  the  service  employed 
in  the  defence  of  the  ijosition.     When  Gen.  Meade 
abandoned  the  place,  the  force  under  Gen.  Morris 
became   part   of  the  3d    army  corps  under  Gen. 
French.    At  Locust  Grove  Morris's  brigade  held  the 
enemy  in  check  for  three  hours  and  saved  the  artil- 
lery, both  wings  having  been  driven  in.     Gen.  French 
publicly  complimented   Gen.  Morris  for  the  distin- 
guished service  of  his  brigade  in  this  action.     Upon 
the  reorganization  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac  for 
the  final  advance  on  Richmond  in  1864,  Gen.  Morris 
was  assigned  to  the  6th  corps  and  was  identified  with 
its  fortunes  up  to  the  close  of  the  war.     He   was 
severely  wounded  in  the  leg  at  Spottsylvania  May  9, 
1864,  and  did  not  recover  the  use  of  the  limb  until 
long  after  the  close  of  the  war.     He  was  brevetted 
major-general  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  at 
the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  and  shortly  afterward 
was  honorably  mustered  out  of  the  service.-    He  re- 
tired to  his  estate  at  UnderclifE  in  Putnam  county  on 
the  Hudson,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  State 
constitutional  convention  of  1869,  being  chairman  of 
the  military  committee.     From  1866-70  he  was  chief 
of  ordnance  of  the  N.   G.  S.  N.  Y..    Gen.   Morris . 
invented  a  rejjeating  carbine  and  is  the  author   of 
"A  System  of  Infantry  Tactics  "  (New  York,  1865), 
and  "Tactics  for  Infantry  Armed  with  Breech  Load- 
ing or  Magazine  Rifles"  (1883). 

EMOBY,  William  Hem.sley,  soldier,  was  horn 
in  Maryland,  Sept.  9,  1811.  His  ancestors  were 
early  settlers  of  Maryland,  he  being  first  cousin  to 
Bishop  Emory,  and  was  associated  with  him  in  his 
early  years.  He  had  a  predilection  for  military 
affairs,  and  secured  admission  to  the  U.  S.  military 
academy,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1831, 
when  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  artillery.  Dur- 
ing the  nullification  troubles  iu  South  Carolina  he 
was  located  in  C^harleston  Harbor,  having  been  pre- 
viou,sly  stationed  at  nearly  every  southern  seaport. 
In  1836  he  was  stationed  at  one  of  the  posts  of  the 
Creek  nation,  and  two  years  later  was  appointed  first 
lieutenant  of  topographical  engineers.  He  took 
chai'ge  of  the  operations  on  the  Delaware  river,  and 
later  of  the  northeast  boundary  survey.     He  went  to 
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California  in  1846  with  Gen.  Stephen  W.  Kearny,  and 
accompanied  him  to  the  Mexican  war,  where  he  was 
appointed  chief-of-staff.  For  his  services  he  was 
shortly  after  made  captain,  and  then  brevet  major. 
In  1848  he  was  stationed  on  the  California  border, 
and  during  the  following  five  years  acted  as  commis- 
sioner and  astronomer  in  running  the  boundary  line 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  In  1854  he 
was  stationed  in  Kansas,  where  he  remained  on  duty 
four  years;  removed  thence  to  Utah,  and  resigned 
from  the  array,  May  9,  1861.  He  was,  however, 
immediately  reappointed  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
6th  artillery,  and  began  service  in  the  peninsular 
campaign.  He  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the 
battles  of  Yorktown,  Williamsburg  and  Hanover 
Court  House,  and  in  1863  was  made  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers.  He  was  given  the  command  of  a 
division  under  Gen.  Banks,  and  served  with  him  in 
the  Red  river  expedition,  during  which  campaign  he 
was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  19th  corps. 
He  was  an  exceedingly  skillful  officer,  and  won  great 
distinction  for  his  undaunted  bravery.  In  the  Shen- 
andoah valley  he  was  opposed  to  Gen.  Early,  and  won 
a  very  splendid  victory  at  Opequan  creek  on  Sept. 
19th.  He  was  in  the  severe  engagement  at  Fisher's 
Hill,  Sept.  32d,  and  took  a  very  important  part  at 
Cedar  Creek  in  October.  He  was  brevetted  major- 
general  of  volunteers  July  33,  1864;  brigadier  and 
major-general  in  the  regular  army  March  13,  1865; 
and  was  commissioned  full  major-general  of  volun- 
teers Sept.  25,  1865.  For  his  splendid  services  dur- 
ing the  war  he  was  given  the  command  of  the  de- 
partment of  West  Vii-ginia  in  1865-66,  but  was  soon 
after  transferred  to  the  department  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  in  1871-75  to  the  department  of  the  Gulf. 
In  1876  he  retired  from  the  army  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  His  military  knowledge  was  very 
great,  and  his  work,  "Notes  of  a  Military  Reconnois- 
sancein  Missouri  and  California,"  was  held  in  high 
repute.  He  also  contributed  a ' '  Report  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexican  Boundary  Commission,"  pub- 
lished in  Washington.  Gen.  Emory  was  an  unusual- 
ly active  officer,  and  his  retirement  was  a  great  loss 
to  the  army.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Deo.  1, 
1887. 

HAMILTON,  Schuyler,  soldier,  was  born  in 
New  York  city  July  25,  1823.  He  is  the  grandson 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  his  father,  John 
Church  Hamilton  (1792-1883),  was 
a  lawyer  long  eminent  at  the  New 
York  bar.  He  was  graduated  from 
West  Point  military  academy  in 
the  class  of  1841,  and  entered  the 
service  as  lieutenant  in  the  1st  in- 
fantry. He  served  on  the  frontier, 
and  was  for  a  time  assistant  in- 
structor in  tactics  at  West  Point. 
He  took  part  with  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry in  the  Mexican  war,  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  battle  of  Mon- 
terey, and  by  his  conduct  at  Mil 
Flores,  where  he  overcame  a  num- 
ber of  Mexicans  in  a  hand-to-hand 
y'"'  'mmu'^'"''"'/  encounter,  won  the  esteem  of  Gen. 

«&^ido^'  /■/ot.JJi;^  Winfleld  Scott,  who,  in  1849,  made 
him  his  aide-de-camp.  He  served 
in  this  capacity  until  1854,  when  he  resigned  and 
retired  from  the  service.  In  the  official  report 
relating  to  Mil  Flores  Gen.  Scott  wrote  "an  affair  of 
great  daring  and  brilliancy,  which  won  for  the  com- 
mander at  the  time  [Hamilton]  the  esteem  and  ad- 
miration of  the  whole  army.  [Signed]  Winfield 
Scott."  When  the  civil  war  opened  in  1861  he  was 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in  New  York  city. 
He  at  once  entered  the  Federal  army  as  a  private, 
but  was  soon  made  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Gen.  B. 
F.  Butler.  Later  he  became  the  military  secretary 
IV.— 33. 


of  Gen.  Scott,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  Oct. 
31,  1861,  when  the  latter  retired  from  the  service. 
He  was  then  promoted  to  be  colonel,  and  was  made 
assistant  chief-of-stafl:  to  Gen.  H.  AV.  Halleck.  On 
Nov.  12,  1861,  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
department  of  St.  Louis.  He  took  a  leading  part  in 
the  campaigns  of  the  armies  of  the  Tennessee  and 
Cumberland,  pointed  out  the  means  by  which  the 
Confederate  position  at  Island  No.  10  could  be  turn- 
ed, and  for  his  services  there  and  in  the  battle  of  New 
Madrid,  was  promoted  to  be  a  major-general  on  Sept. 
17,  1862.  He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Farming- 
ton,  commanding  the  reserve,  but  on  Feb.  27,  1863, 
failing  health  forced  him  to  tender  his  resignation 
and  retire  from  the  service.  In  1871  he  was  ap- 
pointed hydrographic  engineer  to  the  department  of 
docks  in  New  York  city,  and  held  that  position  un- 
til 1875.  He  has  continued  throughout  his  later  life 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  military  affairs.  He  has 
published  a  "History  of  the  National  Flag  of  the 
United  States  "  (New  York,  1852),  and  has  delivered 
numerous  jjublic  addresses.  His  career  has  been  a 
varied,  useful  and  honorable  one.  His  son,  Robert 
Ray,  who  died  in  1890,  was  for  several  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  legislature.  Gen.  Hamilton  now 
(1893)  resides  in  New  York  city. 

GRimiT,  Charles,  soldier,  was  born  in  Lick- 
ing county,  O.,  in  1836.  He  was  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1847,  assigned  to  the  2d  artillery,  and 
ordered  to  Mexico.  He  was  in  command  of  a  com- 
pany under  Gen.  Patterson  during  the  campaign 
from  Vera  Cruz  to  Pueblo.  He  became  first  lieuten- 
ant in  1849,  and  served  in  New  Mexico  against  the 
Navajo  Indians  until  1854.  After  seeing  further 
frontier  service,  he  was  appointed  instructor  of  ar- 
tillery at  West  Point,  and  acted  in  this  capacity 
from  1859-61.  He  commanded  the  "  West  Point  bat- 
tery "  at  Bull  Run,  and  was  made  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  June  9,  1862,  and  was  present  in  the 
peninsular  campaign,  distinguishing  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Gaines's  Mills.  In  command  of  the  artillery 
at  Malvern  Hill  he  supported  his  brigade,  repulsing 
Gen.  Magruder  and  driving  back  the  enemy,  which 
was  a  signal  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  day.  At  the  sec- 
ond battle  of  Bull  Run  Gen. 
Pope  charged  Gen.  Griffin  with 
declining  to  take  part  in  the 
action,  while  he  "spent  the 
day  in  making  ill-natured  stric- 
tures upon  tlie  commanding 
general."  He  was  arrested  on 
this  charge,  but  soon  released. 
After  being  promoted  to  the 
command  of  a  division,  he  was 
present  at  Antietam  and  Fred- 
ericksburg and  in  Hooker's 
campaign.  He  was  brevet- 
ted major-general  of  volun- 
teers Aug.  1, 1864,  and  received 
the  brevet  of  colonel  in  the 
regular  army  Aug.  18th.  He 
was  at  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, and  distinguished  him- 
self in  all  the  combats  from  the  Wilderness  to 
Five  Forks.  He  received  the  arms  and  colors  of 
the  array  of  Northern  Virginia,  as  commander  of 
the  5fh  corps,  by  order  of  Gen.  Grant,  and  was  bre- 
vetted brigadier  and  major-general  in  the  regular 
army  May  13,  1865.  He  was  appointed  to  command 
the  district  of  Maine  Aug.  10,  1865,  his  headquar- 
ters being  at  Portland,  and  was  made  colonel  of  the 
35th-  infantry  July  28,  1866.  He  commanded  the 
department  of  Texas  in  1867,  with  headquarters  at 
Galveston.     During  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  at 
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Galveston  he  temporarily  commanded  the  5th  mil- 
itary district  after  the  removal  of  Gen.  Sheridan, 
and  was  directed  to  make  his  headquarters  at  New 
Orleans.  His  reply  was  that  "to  desert  Galveston 
at  such  a  time  was  like  deserting  one's  post  in  the 
time  of  battle."  He  remained  and  fell  a  victim 
to  the  scourge,  and  died  at  Galveston,  Sept.  15, 
1867. 

DYER,  Alexander  Brydie,  soldier  and  ord- 
nance expert,  was  born  in  Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  10, 
1815,  son  of  "William  Hay  and  Margaret  Napier 
(Brydie)  Dyer.  His  grandfather  was  Samuel  Dyer, 
a  native  of  Bristol,  England,  who  came  to  America 
about  1768,  with  his  wife,  Anne  Penn.  He  served 
as  an  officer  of  Virginia  troops  during  the  revolution- 
ary war.  Gen.  Dyer  was  educated  at  home  and  at 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1837.  He  performed  garrison  and  ordnance 
duty  in  different  parts  of  the  country  until  1846, 
when  he  became  chief  of  ordnance 
to  the  army  operating  in  New 
Mexico,  taking  part  in  several 
engagements,  and  being  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Taos. 
For  his  services  during  the  Mexi- 
can war  he  was  brevetted  first  lieu- 
tenant and  captain.  Following  the 
war  he  commanded  the  North  Caro- 
lina arsenal  for  several  years.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  Springfield  armory,  and  held 
that  position  until  1864.  Here  his 
services  proved  of  the  greatest  value 
to  the  ordnance  department,  and 
among  other  things  he  invented  a 
projectile  for  cannon,  which  was  at  once  adopted  by 
the  government,  and  also  largely  increased  the  manu- 
facture of  small  arms  for  the  army.  In  1864  he  was 
promoted  to  be  chief  of  ordnance,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  and  in  March,  1865,  he  was  bre- 
vetted major-general  "  for  faithful,  meritorious  and 
distinguished  services."  He  held  the  position  of 
chief  of  ordnance  until  his  death  and  during  his  in- 
cumbency increased  in  many  ways  the  efficiency  of 
the  service.  He  was  married,  Feb.  36,  1840,  to 
Elizabeth  B.,  daughter  of  Shubael  Allen,  and  had 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  died  in  Wash- 
ington, May  20,  1874. 

EABITSHAW,  William,  clergyman  and  sol- 
dier, was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  12,  1828, 
sou  of  George  and  Eliza  (  )  Earnshaw.     In 

1853  he  joined  the  Baltimore  conference  of  the 
Methodist  church,  and  became  a  traveling  minis- 
ter. He  had  already  preached  six  months  as  a 
supply,  and  his  first  regular  charge  was  at  Warrior's 
Maik,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  one  year.  He  subse- 
quently had  charges  at  Gettysburg,  Pa. ;  at  Hancock, 
Md.;  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  and  Shippensburg,  Pa.  He 
enlisted  in  the  49th  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  volun- 
teers, April  16,  1861,  and  was  made  chaplain  of  the 
regiment  in  the  following  August.  Early  in  the 
war,  at  the  instance  of  Pres.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Earnshaw 
rendered  effective  work  in  purging  the  volunteer 
army  of  unworthy  and  incapable  chaplains,  vastly 
improving  the  grade  of  this  department  of  the 
service.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  of  U.  S. 
volunteers  on  April  32,  1868,  and  was  honorably 
mustered  out,  Aug.  23,  1867.  His  most  important 
work  was  in  connection  with  the  National  Soldiers' 
Home,  at  Dayton,  O.,  of  which  he  was  appointed 
chaplain,  Sept.  5,  1867.  The  library  and  reading- 
room  of  this  institution  were  established  through  his 
efforts,  nearly  all  the  books  and  papers  being  ob- 
tained by  him  without  expense  to  the  home.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  served  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
in  most  of  the  battles  in  Virginia,  and  after  the 


battle  of  Gettysburg  was  attached  to  the  army  of 
the  Cumberland  under  Gen.  Thomas.  After  the 
establishment  of  peace  Gen.  Thomas  made  him 
superintendent  of  cemeteries  at  Stone  river  and 
Nashville,  and  he  was  subsequently  appointed,  with 
two  other  army  officers,  to  select  and  purchase  sites 
for  the  national  cemeteries  of  Fort  Donelson,  Shiloh, 
Corinth  and  Memphis.  He  was  elected  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  1879. 
In  1855  he  was  married  to  Margaret  Hutchinson, 
and  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  died  at 
Dayton,  O.,  July  17,  1885. 

LiTTIiE,  Robert  T. ,  statesman,  was  horn  at 
Williamsburg,  O.,  Dec.  9,  1804,  son  of  William 
Lytle,  who  was  appointed  surveyor-general  of  the 
Northwest  territory  by  Gen.  Jackson,  and  grandson 
of  William  Lytle,  who  was  colonel  in  tlie  old 
French  war  of  1750  and  afterwards  in  the  revolu- 
tion. The  son  was  educated  at  Cincinnati  College; 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  his  profes- 
sion in  Cincinnati.  He  served  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture, and  in  1834  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  con- 
gress. He  was  subsequently  appointed  surveyor- 
general  of  the  Northwest  territory,  the  same  office 
held  by  his  father.  .He  was  married  in  Cincinnati, 
Nov.  30,  1835,  to  Elizabeth  Haines,  of  New  Jersey, 
and  died  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  Dec.  33,  1839. 

LYTLE,  William  Haines,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Nov.  2,  1826,  son  of  Robert  T. 
and  Elizabeth  (Haines)  Lytle.  He  was  graduated 
at  Cincinnati  College  in  1843,  and  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  his  uncle,  E,  S.  Haines.  He  manifested 
poetic  talent  at  an  early  age,  and  wrote  many  verses 
of  merit,  two  of  which  are,  "Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra," beginning  with  the  well-known  lines: 

"  I  am  dyings,  Egypt,  dying, 
Ebbs  the  crimson  life-tide  fast," 

among  his  earliest,  and  "The  Drummer  Boy." 
among  the  latest.  An  edition  of  his  poems,  with  a 
memoir  by  W.  H.  Venable,  was 
published  in  1894.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Mexican  war  the  military 
spirit  of  his  family  asserted  itself, 
and  he  entered  the  service  as  first 
lieutenant  of  the  3d  Ohio  infantry, 
serving  with  distinction  through- 
out. Returning  home,  he  formed 
a  partnership  with  his  uncle  and  a 
Mr.  Todd,  under  the  name  of 
Haines,  Todd  &  Lytle.  He  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature  in 
1853,  and  subsequently  was  ap- 
pointed major-general  of  the  state 
militia.  When  the  war  commenced 
he  was  ordered  to  establish  Camp 
Harrison,  and  was  appointed  col- 
onel of  the  10th  Ohio  regiment.  He 
was  assigned  to  Gen.  McClellan's 
army  operating  in  West  Virginia,  and  bore  a  distin 
guished  part  in  the  battle  of  Carnifex  ferry,  Sept.  10, 
1861,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  and  forced  to 
return  home.  He  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
17th  brigade  of  the  3d  division  of  Gen.  Buell's  army 
at  Huntsville,  Ala.  He  was  engaged  at  the  battle 
of  Perryville,  Oct.  8,  1862,  where  he  first  drove  the 
enemy  back  upon  their  supports,  but  he  was  greatly 
outnumbered,  and  being  shot  in  the  head  was  taken 
prisoner.  Upon  his  exchange  he  was  commissioned 
brigadier-general  in  February,  1863,  and  joined 
Gen.  Rosecrans'  army  at  Murfreesboro,  where  he 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  1st  brigade  of  the  3d 
division  of  the  20th  army  corps.  At  tlie  battle  of 
Chickamauga  he  and  Gen.  T.  J.  Wood  were  ordered 
to  march  their  brigade  to  the  support  of  Gen.  Geo. 
H.  Thomas.  This  order  was  miswritten  and  was 
misunderstood,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  disaster 
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that  followed.  Gen.  Lytle  remarked:  "It  is  a 
soldier's  duty  to  obey,  but  we  now  march. to  certain 
death."  An  immense  opening  was  thus  left  in  the 
line  of  battle,  and  Gen.  Longstreet,  one  of  the  ablest 
corps  commanders  in  the  Confederate  service, 
quickly  saw  his  advantage  and  poured  his  men 
through  the  gap,  cutting  off  Gen.  McCook's  corps 
from  the  rest  of  the  army,  which  was  speedily 
routed,  and  exposing  Gen.  Thomas'  right  flank. 
Gen.  Lytle  nobly  met  the  advancing  column,  and 
received  four  wounds  before  he  fell,  when  a  fifth 
shot  passed  through  his  head  and  he  died  on  the 
field,  Sept.  20,  1863. 

TODD,  Joh.n  Blair  Smith,  soldier,  was  born 
at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Apr.  4,  1814.  The  family  re- 
moved in  1827  to  Illinois,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
the  U.  S.  military  academy.  He  was  graduated  in 
1837,  assigned  to  the  6th  infantry,  and  became  first 
lieutenant  on  Dec.  35th  of  that  year.  He  served 
with  bis  regiment  in  the  Florida  war  from  1837  till 
1840;  was  on  recruiting  service  in  1841,  and  again 
took  part  in  the  Florida  war  until  1842.  He  was 
promoted  captain  in  1843,  and  performed  frontier 
duty  in  the  Indian  territory  and  Arkansas,  1848-46. 
During  the  war  with  Mexico  he  took  part  at  Vera 
Cruz,  Cerro  Gordo  and  Amozoque  in  1847,  and  was 
thereafter  at  various  garrisons  and  frontier  posts. 
In  1855  he  shared  in  the  fight  against  the  Sioux  at 
Blue  Water.  Resigning  in  September,  1856,  be  be- 
came an  Indian  trader  at  Fort  Randall,  Dak. ;  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  to  congress  in  1861,  being  chosen 
as  11  democrat.  When  the  civil  war  commenced  he 
promptly  re-entered  the  National  service,  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  and  com- 
manded a  division  in  the  army  of  the  Tennessee 
from  September,  1861,  to  July,  1862,  and  was  in 
command  of  the  North  Missouri  district  from  Oct. 
1  to  Dec.  1,  1861.  He  was  again  elected  a  delegate 
to  congress,  1863-65;  served  in  the  Dakota  legis- 
lature, 1867-69,  and  was  speaker  of  its  lower  house; 
in  1869-71  he  was  governor  of  the  territory.  Gen. 
Todd  was  a  founder  of  the  city  of  Yankton,  and  one 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  Dakota  in  his  time.  By 
marriage  he  was  connected  with  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  John  C.  Breckinridge.  He  died  at  Yankton, 
S.  D.,' Jan.  5,  1872. 

WHIPPLiE,  William  Denison,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Nelson,  Madison  county,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  2, 
1826.  He  was  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  military 
academy  in  1851,  and  on  Sept. 
9th  of  that  year  became  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  the  3d  in- 
fantry. He  took  part  in  the 
Gila  expedition  against  the 
Apaches  in  1857,  the  Navajo 
expedition  of  1858  and  the 
defence  of  Fort  Defiance,  New 
Mexico,  in  1860.  He  was  pro- 
moted first  lieutenant  in  De- 
cember, 1856,  and  when  the 
civil  war  broke  out  was  on 
quartermaster's  duty  at  ludian- 
ola,  Tex.  After  Twiggs's  ig- 
noble surrender  to  Gen.  Ben 
McCnIloch  in  February,  1861, 
and  the  consequent  cession  of 
all  U.  S.  military  posts,  Whip- 
ple managed  to  make  his  escape 
through  the  enemy's  lines, 
reached  Washington  shortly 
afterward,  was  commissioned  captain  and  assistant 
adjutant-general,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  He  served  at  the  headquarters  of  the  depart- 
ments of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  until  June,  1862, 
when  he  became  lieutenant-colonel  and  additional 
aide-de-camp,  and  served  in  the  middle  department 
with  the  8th  corps,  and  was  chief-ofstaff  to  Gen. 


Cadwallader.  He  was  appointed  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  July  17,  1863,  and  assigned  as  chief-of- 
staff to  Gen.  Geo.  H.  Thomas,  participating  in  the 
operations  near  Chattanooga,  the  siege  of  Atlanta, 
and  the  battles  of  Missionary  Ridge,  Resaca,  Kene- 
saw  Mountain  and  Nashville.  Subsequently  he  was 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  department  of  the  Cum- 
berland, 1863-65.  He  received  the  brevets  of  brig- 
adier and  major-general  in  the  regular  army,  March 
13,  1865,  for  gallant  conduct  in  the  Atlanta  campaign 
and  battles  before  Nashville.  Subsequent  to  the  war 
he  served  as  assistant  adjutant  general  at  the  head- 
quarters of  various  military  divisions,  and  in  1873- 
81  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  general  of  the  army. 
He  was  promoted  colonel  in  the  adjutant-general's 
department  Feb.  28,  1887. 

KEITT,  Laurence    Massillon,    soldier,   was 
born  in  Orangeburg  district,   S.  C,  Oct.  4,  1824. 
He  was  educated  at  the  College  of  South  Carolina 
from  which  institution  he  was 
graduated  in  1843.     He  then 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  1845.     Taking 
an  active  part  in  politics,-  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  legis- 
lature in  1848,  and  to  repre- 
sent his  district  in  the  U.  S. 
congress  in  1852.     He  was  re- 
elected continuously  until  he 
withdrew,  with  the  other  rep- 
resentatives from  South  Caro- 
lina, on  the  passage  of  the  or- 
dinance of  secession  by  that 
state  in  1860.     He  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the    convention    that 
framed  the  ordinance,  and  a 
member  of  the  provisional  con- 
gress that  met  in  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  in  1861.     He  was  a  conspicuous  member  of 
the  committees  that  framed  the  provisional  as  well 
as  the  permanent   constitution  of  the  Confederate 
government.     In  1862  he  entered  the  army  as  col- 
onel of  the  20th  South  Carolina  volunteers,  and, 
with  his  regiment,  engaged  in  the  principal  battles 
of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  Va.,  June  3, 
1864.     He  was  carried  to  Richmond,  and  died  the 
next  day — June  4,  1864. 

WERDEN,  Keed,  naval  oflicer,  was  born  in 
Delaware  county.  Pa.,  Feb.  28,  1818.  He  entered 
the  navy  from  Oliio  in  January,  1834,  served  with 
the  Brazilian  and  Mediterranean  squadrons  until 
1889,  and  in  1840  studied  at  the  naval  school  in  Phil- 
adelphia. He  was  promoted  to  be  passed  midship- 
man in  July,  1840,  and,  after  service  with  the  East 
India  and  Home  squadrons,  was  commissioned  as 
lieutenant  in  February,  1847.  During  the  Mexican 
war  in  1847  and  1848,  as  an  officer  of  the  German- 
town,  he  participated  in  the  capture  of  Tu.span. 
From  1857  until  1859  he  was  attached  to  the  frigate 
Cumberland,  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  on  the  African  coast.  In  1861  and  1862  he 
commanded  successively  the  Yankee  and  Stars  and 
Stripes,  taking  part  in  the  capture  of  Roanoke  Island 
and  Newbern,  and  in  1863  the  Conemaugh  of  the 
South  Atlantic  squadron.  In  1864  he  acted  as  fleet- 
captain  of  the  East  Gulf  squadron,  and  in  1865,  while 
commanding  the  Powhatan  of  the  same  squadron, 
blockaded  the  Confederate  ram,  Stonewall,  in  the 
port  of  Havana,  Cuba,  until  her  surrender  to  the 
Spanish  government.  He  was  made  captain  in  July, 
1866,  commodore  in  April,  1871,  and  rear-admiral 
in  February,  1875.  He  commanded  the  South  Pa- 
cific squadron  in  1875  and  1876,  and  was  then  vol- 
untarily placed  on  the  retired  list.  He  died  in  New- 
port, R.  I.,  July  13,  1886. 
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SEMMES,  Raphael,  naval  oflBcer,  was  born  in 
Charles  county,  Mil,  Sept.  27,  1809,  son  of  Ricliard 
Thompson  and  Catharine  (Middleton)  Semtnes,  and 
fifth  in  descent  from  the  first  American  ancestor, 
Benedict  Joseph  Semmes,  a  native  of  Normandy, 
France,  who  came  over  with  Lord  Baltimore  in  1640. 
Having  received  an  academic  education,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  midshipman  in  the  navy  in  1826,  and  in 
the  ensuing  winter  he  made  his  first  cruise  in  the 
sloop  of  war  Lexington,  Capt.  (afterwards  Rear- 
Adm.)  Shubrick.  While  waiting  orders  as  past  mid- 
shipman, he  studied  law  with  his  brother,  8.  M. 
Semmes,  at  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  in  1834  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  After  a  cruise  as  sailing  master, 
and  then  as  acting  lieutenant,  he  was  commissioned 
a  lieutenant  in  1837.  He  was  employed  in  the  usual 
routine  of  professional  duty  for  several  years,  and 
made  a  number  of  cruises.  In  1841  he  was  ordered 
on  a  survey  of  Ship  island  and  the  adjacent  waters 
of  Mississippi  sound,  and  in  1843  took  his  family  to 
reside  near  the  mouth  of  the  Perdido  river,  in  Ala- 
bama. In  the  war  with  Mexico  he  was  on  duty  as 
first  lieutenant  of  the  brig  Porpoise,  but  was  soon 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  frigate  Cumberland, 
and  subsequently  to  the  Raritan,  the  flagship  of 
Com.  Connor,  then  commanding  the  Gulf  squadron. 
In  November  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
the  brig  Somers,  of  ten  guns.  "While  pursuing  a 
suspected  vessel  in  a  heavy  norther,  Dec.  8,  1846, 
the  Somers  capsized,  sinking  in  ten  minutes,  and 
losing  half  of  her  crew  of  a  hundred  men.  Semmes 
despatched  his  only  available  boat  with  the  non- 
combatants  and  boys,  and  when  his  vessel  sank  he 
leaped  into  the  sea  with  the  remainder  of  the  crew, 
who  had  been  clinging  to  the  wreck,  and  was  rescued 
by  an  English  war  vessel  in  port.  Rejoining  the 
Raritan  as  flag  lieutenant,  he  assisted  in  planning 
and  .superintending  the  landing  of  Gen.  Scott's 
troops  at  Vera  Cruz,  March  9,  1847.  During  the 
siege  of  that  city,  March  37,  he  had  charge,  for  a 
time,  of  the  heavy  guns  placed  on  shore  by  the 
Raritan,  which  rendered  eflicient  service  in  breach- 
ing the  walls  and  hastening  the  surrender.  In  the 
following  April  Semmes  was  ordered  on  a  special 
mission  to  the  city  of  Mexico  to  effect  the  exchange 
of  certain  naval  prisoners  who  were  held  as  suspected 
spies.  As  volunteer  aid  to  Gen.  Worth,  he  took  an 
active  part  In  all  the  battles  of  the  valley  of  Mexico, 
and  after  the  war  he  was  for  several  years  in- 
spector of  lighthouses  on  the  Gulf  coast,  having  in 
the  meantime  removed  his  residence  to  Mobile.  In 
1855  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander, 
and  soon  afterward  became  naval  secretary  of  the 
lighthouse  board  at  Washington.  He  was  on  this 
duty  when  the  civil  war  began.  Alabama,  his 
adopted  state,  having  withdrawn  from  the  Union, 
Feb.  15,  1861,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and 
shortly  afterwards  reported  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 
He  was  immediately  recommissioned  with  the  same 
rank  whieh  he  had  resigned  in  the  Federal  service, 
and  was  sent  to  the  North  to  purchase  materials  of 
war  for  the  navy.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  was  next  to 
the  largest  in  the  world,  and  as  most  of  it  was  trib- 
utary to  the  northern  states,  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
federacy from  the  first  exerted  themselves  to  fit  out 
commerce-destroyers.  After  the  attack  upon  Fort 
Sumter  Semmes  applied  for  and  received  orders  to 
fit  out  a  vessel  for  such  service.  He  purchased  the 
Habana,  a  propeller  packet  of  500  tons,  plying  be- 
tween New  Orleans  and  Havana,  Cuba,  which  was 
renamed  Sumter,  and  hastily  equipped  with  four 
34-pounder  howitzers  and  a  heavy  8-inch  shell  gun. 
On  July  1,  while  the  blockading  steamer  Brooklyn 
was  chasing  a  vessel  to  leeward,  the  Sumter  dashed 
boldly  across  the  bar  of  the  Mississippi  delta  and 
stood  out  to  sea.     Passing  through  the   Gulf   of 


Mexico,  and  cruising  along  the  coast  of  South 
America  as  far  as  Maranham,  he  returned  to  the 
West  Indies,  Nov.  9th,  having  made  many  captures, 
and,  after  a  narrow  escape  at  Martinique  from  tlie 
U.  S.  ship  Iroquois,  proceeded  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 
arriving  at  Cadiz  on  Jan.  3,  1863,  and  a  few  days 
afterward  anchoring  at  Gibraltar.  During  this 
cruise  seventeen  American  merchantmen  had  been 
captured,  of  which  eight  were  burned,  and  the 
others  having  been  sent  into  Spanish  ports  were 
afterwards  released  to  their  owners.  Being  closely 
blockaded  at  Gibraltar  by  the  Tuscarora,  Kearsarge 
and  Ino,  and  unable  to  procure  coal  or  to  repair 
boilers,  Semmes  sold  the  Sumter,  and  with  several 
of  his"  officers  went  to  England,  and  thence  to  the 
Bahama  islands.  At  Nassau  he  was  met  by  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  captain,  with  orders  to  return  to  Eng- 
land to  assume  command  of  a  new  ship  then  build- 
ing in  the  Mersey,  known  as  Number  290.  She  was 
the  most  famous  of  the  English-built  Confederate 
cruisers.  She  was  both  a  steamer  and  sailing  vessel 
of  1,016  tons,  carrying  eight  guns  and  a  complement 
of  149  men.  Her  propeller  could  be  detached  so 
that  she  could  make  from  ten  to  twelve 
knots  with  sails  alone,  and  fifteen  knots 
with  steam  added.  In  spite  of  the 
clearest  evidence  submitted  by  Minister 
Adams  that  she  was  fitting  out  at  Liver- 
pool for  service  against  United  States 
commerce,  the  English  government  al- 
lowed her  to  sail  July  39,  1863.  In 
August  Semmes  joined  this  vessel  at 
Terciera,  one  of  the  Azores,  where  she 
had  been  sent  to  receive  her  armament, 
stores  and  crew,  and  after  commission- 
ing her  as  the  Confederate  manofwar 
Alabama,  on  the  34th  began  a  series  of 
daring  and  successfnl  cruises,  lasting 
nearly  two  years.  Learning  of  the  in- 
tended expedition  of  Gen.  Banks  against 
Galveston,  and  with  the  hope  of  in- 
tercepting the  Federal  transports,  he 
headed  for  that  port,  arriving  Jan.  11, 
1863.  That  night  he  fought  and  sank  the  U.  S. 
steamer  Hatteras,  of  the  blockading  squadron,  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Blake,  a  vessel  of  greater  tonnage, 
but  inferior  armament.  The  Alabama  had  one  man 
wounded,  the  Hatteras  two  killed  and  five  wounded. 
The  living  were  all  saved  by  Semmes  before  the 
Hatteras  went  down.  The  most  important  capture 
was  the  steamship  Ariel,  of  the  Aspinwall  line.  On 
June  19,  1864,  the  Alabama  encountered  in  the 
English  channel,  ofi!  Cherbourg,  the  U.  S.  steamer 
Kearsarge,  commanded  by  Capt.  John  A.  Winslow, 
to  whom  Semmes  had  previously,  while  in  the  har- 
bor of  Cherbourg,  sent  a  message,  in  the  nature  of  a 
challenge,  that  he  would  fight.  (For  a  copy  of  this 
challenge  see  Vol.  II.,  p.  103.)  The  vessels  were 
nearly  equal  in  size  and  strength,  the  broadsides  of 
the  Kearsarge  being  a  little  the  heavier.  Capt. 
Winslow  had  caused  the  vital  parts  of  his  ship's  hull 
to  be  protected  by  chain  cables,  which  were  im- 
penetrable to  the  shot  of  the  Alabama,  while  an  out- 
ward sheathing  of  wood  concealed  them  from  ob- 
servation. The  battle  began  about  seven  miles  off 
shore  and  lasted  over  an  hour.  The  ves.sels  made 
seven  complete  revolutions  around  a  common  centre, 
gradually  drawing  nearer  to  each  other  until  they 
were  less  than  six  hundred  yards  apart.  The  Kear- 
sarge fired  178  shots,  nearly  all  of  which  took  effect, 
while  the  Alabama  fired  370  shots,  of  which  only 
twenty-eight  struck.  About  noon  Semmes  surren- 
dered, and  twenty  minutes  afterward  the  Alabama 
sank.  As  the  Alabama  was  going  down  Semmes 
plunged  into  the  sea,  and  he,  with  about  forty 
of  his  officers  and  men,  was  picked  up  by  the 
English  yacht  Deerhound,  that  had  steamed  out  of 
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Cherbourg  to  witness  the  conflict,  and  talien  to 
Southampton.  There  has  been  much  discussion 
with  regard  to  this  action  and  the  escape  of  Semmes. 
In  response  to  the  demand  of  the  United  States  that 
these  men  be  given  up,  the  British  government  de- 
clined to  do  so,  claiming  that  it  could  not  consist- 
ently with  international  law.  A  handsome  sword 
was  soon  afterwards  presented  to  Semmes  by  officers 
of  the  British  army  and  navy,  to  replace  the  one  that 
went  down  with  his  ship.  A  few  months  later  he 
returned  home,  was  commissioned  a  rear-admiral 
(February,  1865),  and  assigned  to  the  Confederate 
fleet  in  the  James  river.  When  Richmond  was 
evacuated,  April  2d,  he  blew  up  his  ships,  and  or- 
ganized the  ofiicers  and  men  of  his  command  into 
a  brigade,  with  which  he  joined  the  army  of  Gen. 
Johnston.  Johnston  surrendered  near  Greensbor- 
ough,  N.  C,  April  26th,  and  Semmes  was  paroled. 
He  accordingly  returned  to  his  home  in  Mobile, 
Ala.,  and  opened  a  law  office.  On  Dec.  15, 1865,  he 
was  arrested  and  carried  to  Washington,  where  he 
was  confined  in  the  marine  barracks  for  nearly  four 
months,  and  then  released.  No  charges  upon  which 
to  try  him  were  ever  preferred,  and  no  official  state- 
ment was  made  of  the  grounds  of  his  arrest,  but 
John  A.  Bolles,  solicitor  of  the  U.  S.  navy  depart- 
ment, who  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  securing 
evidence  upon  which  to  try  Semmes,  stated  in  the 
"Atlantic  Monthly,"  July,  1873,  that  it  was  decided 
to  try  him  before  a  military  commission,  if  upon 
inquiry  it  was  foimd  that  the  law  and  usages  of  war 
had  been  violated  in  the  engagement  with  the  Kear- 
sarge,  or  that  cruelty  and  inhumanity  toward 
prisoners  had  been  exercised,  or  had  any  unlawful 
expedients  and  tricks  been  resorted  to  in  the  capture 
of  vessels.  All  these  were  resolved  in  Semmes' 
favor,  except  that  it  was  held  to  be  "  perfidy"  for  him 
to  escape  in  a  neutral  vessel  after  the  Alabama  was 
sunk,  but  it  was  decided  that  this  was  not  sufficient, 
of  itself,  to  warrant  a    trial.     Mr.   Bolles    wrote: 


"Not  only  did  Semmes'  official  conduct  conform  to 
this  well-known  policy  of  the  American  navy,  but  it 
was  directed  by  similar  instructions  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Confederate  navy.  '  Do  the  enemy's 
commerce  the  greatest  injury  in  the  shortest  time, ' 
was  Mr.  Mallory's  significant  order  to  Semmes  in 
June,  1861,  and  never  in  naval  history  has  such  an 
order  been  so  signally  obeyed ;  never  has  there  oc- 
curred so  striking  an  example  of  the  tremendous 
power  of  mischief  possessed  by  a  single  cruiser  act- 
ing upon  this  '  destructive  plan '  as  that  furnished 
by  the  Sumter  and  her  successor,  the  Alabama,  un- 
der the  command  of  Semmes,  whose  untiring  activity, 
restless  energy  and  fiery  zeal  found  no  voyage  too 
long,  no  movement  too  prompt  or  too  rapid,  no  danger 
too  great,  no  labor  too  wearisome  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Confederate  purpose  to  ruin  our  com- 
merce by  destroying  our  ships.  .  .  .  I  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  those  persons,  official  or  unofficial,  who 
denied  courage  and  gallantry  to  Semmes,  because  he, 
like  our  own  Bainbridge,  Morris,  Porter  and  Stewart, 
had  implicitlv  obeyed  the  orders  under  which  he 
sailed."    A  few  weeks  after  his  release  Semmes  was 


elected  judge  of  probate  for  Mobile  county,  Ala., 
but  was  prohibited  by  the  war  department  from  ex- 
ercising the  functions  of  his  office,  his  political  dis- 
abilities not  having  been  removed.  They  never  were 
removed.  He  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
the  practice  of  law,  acting  for  a  short  time  as  editor 
of  a  paper  in  Mobile,  which  he  gave  up  to  accept  a 
professor's  chair  in  the  Louisiana  Military  Institute. 
He  published  "  Service  Afloat  and  Ashore  During 
the  Mexican  War"  (1851);  "  Campaign  of  Gen.  Scott 
in  the  Valley  of  Mexico"  (1852);  "  The  Cruise  of  the 
Alabama  and  Sumter"  (1864),  and  "Memoirs  of  Ser- 
vice Afloat  During  the  War  Between  the  States  " 
(1869).  The  action  of  the  British  government  in 
permitting  the  Alabama  and  other  English-built 
Confederate  cruisers  to  be  fitted  out  in  its  ports  gave 
rise  to  the  so-called  "Alabama  claims"  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  The  correspondence  began 
immediately  after  the  war,  in  April,  1865,  led  to  a 
proposal  of  settlement  by  arbitration,  and  the  Ala- 
bama arbitration  commission,  consisting  of  one  rep- 
resentative of  five  nations.  United  States,  England, 
Switzerland,  Brazil  and  Italy,  met  in  Geneva, 
Switzeriand,  Dec.  15,  1871,  and  on  Sept.  14,  1872, 
awarded  the  United  States  $15,500,000  damages. 
Semmes  was  married,  in  1837,  to  Annie  E.,  daugh- 
ter of  Oliver  M.  Spencer,  of  Cincinnati,  O.  He  had 
three  sons,  Spencer  S.,  Raphael  and  O.  J.  Semmes, 
and  three  daughters.     He  died  Aug.  30,  1877. 

PHEIiPS,  Thomas  Stowell,  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  Buckfield,  Me.,  Nov.  2,  1822.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  midshipman  in  the  navy  on  Jan.  17,  1840, 
and  was  promoted  to  be  passed  midshipman  in  July, 
1846,  master  jVIarch  1,  1855,  and  lieutenant  Sept.  14, 
1855.  He  served  in  the  Mexican  war  and  through- 
out the  Indian  hostilities  in  Washington  territory  in 
1855-56,  taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Seattle  Jan.  26,  1856.  He  was  attached  to 
the  Paraguay  expedition  in  1858-59,  took  command 
of  the  steamer  Vixen  of  the  coast  survey  in  Septem- 
ber, 1859,  and  in  March,  1861,  joined  the  naval  ex- 
pedition for  the  relief  of  Fort  Sumter.  A  little 
later  his  skill  in  surveying  led  to  his  selection  for 
special  service  to  co-operate  with  the  navy  and  ai-my, 
and  in  June,  1861,  he  made  a  survey  and  chart  of  the 
Potomac  river,  a  task  at  that  time  of  great  importance. 
In  September,  1861,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  steamer  Cor- 
win  for  secret  service,  exam- 
ined five  of  the  inlets  of  North 
Carolina,  and  made  a  survey 
of  Hatteras  inlet  that  prepared 
the  way  for  expeditions  into 
the  interior  waters  of  the  state. 
While  thus  employed  he  had 
several  skirmishes  with  Confed- 
erate gunboats,  and  for  his  effi- 
ciency and  bravery  received 
the  thanks  of  the  secretary  of 
the  navy.  After  performing 
further  secret  service  in  Vir- 
ginia waters  he  was  in  March, 
1862,  ordered  to  join  the  North 
Atlantic  squadron, andassigned 
to  the  command  of  a  division 
operating  in  the  rear  of  Glouces- 
ter Point,  Va.  He  three  times 
en  Imaged  the  Confederate  batteries  at  Gloucester  Point 
and  Yorktown,  in  an  engagement  at  Queen's  Point 
captured  five,  and  destroyed  two  Confederate  vessels, 
prevented  the  destruction  of  White  House  bridge  on 
May  4,  1863,  and  during  the  battle  of  West  Point  on 
May  7th,  ascended  the  Matipony  river  and  repulsed 
a  large  Confederate  force  advancing  to  the  aid  of  the 
main  army.  He  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant-com- 
mander on  July  16,  1863,  and  on  July  29th  com- 
meuced  a  more  complete  and  thorough  survey  of  the 
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Potomac  river.  While  thus  engaged  he  was  constant- 
ly opposed  by  the  Confederate  infantry  and  artillery, 
but  successfully  concluded  his  task  on  March  1, 1863. 
From  that  date  until  1864,  as  commander  of  the  Cor- 
win,  he  was  employed  in  making  surveys  for  contem- 
plated military  and  naval  movements.  During  the 
final  attack  upon  Port  Fisher  in  January,  1865,  he 
commanded  the  Juniata.  He  was  promoted  to  be 
commander  Aug.  5,  1865,  captain  in  1871,  commo- 
dore in  1879,  and  lear-admiral  March  1,  1884;  was 
commander-in-chief  of  the  South  Atlantic  station  in 
1883-84,  and  Nov.  2,  1884,  was  placed  on  the  retired 
list.  Adm.  Phelps  is  the  author  of  "  Reminiscences 
of  Washington  Territory"  (1882). 

THIMBLE,  Isaac  Ridgeway,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Culpeper  county,  Va.,  May  15,  1802.  His 
father,  John  Trimble,  removed  to  Port  Stirling,  Ky., 
in  1805.  At  sixteen,  securing  an  appointment  to  the 
U.  S.  military  academy  through  his  uncle  David, 
then  in  congress,  he  traveled  to  West  Point  on  horse- 
back, and  mostly  by  night,  the  country  through 
which  he  passed  being  then  little  settled  and  infested 
with  Indians.  Graduating  in  1822,  he  was  employed 
in  surveying  the  military  road  to  the  Ohio.     He  left 


the  army  in  1832,  entered  into  business  as  a  civil  en- 
gineer, and  was  chief  engineer  successively  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Susquehanna,  Philadelphia,  Wilming- 
ton and  Baltimore,  and  Boston  and  Providence  rail- 
roads. On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  hastened 
from  Cuba  to  Baltimore,  entered  the  service  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  then  of  the  Confederacy,  as  colonel  of 
engineers;  was  sent  by  Gen.  Lee  to  construct  the 
defences  of  Norfolk,  and  by  J.  E.  Johnston  to  close 
the  Potomac  by  batteries  at  Evansport.  As  a  brig- 
adier-general he  had  a  command  under  Ewell  and 
Jackson  in  1862,  was  prominent  in  the  Valley 
campaign,  chose  the  ground  at  Cross  Keys,  took 
part  in  the  seven  days'  fighting  around  Richmond, 
and  in  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Pope,  and  with  two  regi- 
ments took  j\Ianassas  Junction,  with  all  the  supplies 
and  ammunition  there,  Aug.  27th,  an  exploit  highly 
commended  by  Gen.  Jackson,  to  the  command  of 
whose  division  he  succeeded  when  Jackson  was  put 
at  the  head  of  a  corps.  The  day  after  this  service 
he  was  wounded  at  the  second  Bull  Run.  Commis- 
sioned major-general  Apr.  33,  1863,  he  led  a  division 
at  Chancellorsville,  and  in  June  had  charge  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  army  of  northern  Virginia.  His 
military  career  was  cut  short  at  Gettysburg,  where, 
in  Pickett's  charge,  on  the  third  day,  he  lost  a  leg 
and  his  liberty.  After  long  imprisonment  on  John- 
son's Island  he  was  exchanged  in  April,  1865,  and 
was  on  his  way  to  resume  his  duties  when  he  heard 
of  Lee's  suri-endei-.  His  later  years  were  spent  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he  died  Jan.  2,  1888. 

DONALDSON,  Edward,  naval  oiflcer,  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Nov.  17,  1816.  He  was  appoint- 
ed midshipman  in  the  navy  in  Octobei-,  1834,  and  un- 
til 1838  cruised  in  the  West  Indies  on  various  vessels. 
In  1839  and  1840  he  was  attached  to  the  Columbia 
of  the  East  India  squadron,  and  while  thus  employed 
took  part  in  the  attacks  on  forts  on  the  coast  of  Su- 
matra. He  was  made  passed  midshipman  in  June, 
184],  became  lieutenant  in  October,  1847,  and  during 


the  following  thirteen  years  saw  much  active  and 
varied  service.  In  1860  he  was  an  officer  of  the  San 
Jacinto,  cruising  on  the  African  coast,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1861  was  stationed  at  the  naval  rendezvous 
in  Philadelphia.  Later  in  the  year  he  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  gunboat  Sciota,  of  the  West 
Gulf  squadron,  and  participated  in  tlie  passage  of 
Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  the  capture  of  New 
Orleans  and  the  attack  on  Vicksburg.  He  was  com- 
missioned as  commander  in  July,  1863,  commanded 
the  receiving  ship  at  Philadelphia  in  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  in  1864  was  executive  oiflcer  of  the 
Keystone  State  in  the  search  for  the  Confederate 
cruiser  Sumter  in  West  India  waters.  Subsequently 
he  was  made  commander  of  the  Keystone  State,  and 
at  the  battle  of  Mobile  bay  in  August,  1864,  com- 
manded the  Seminole.  He  was  on  ordnance  duty  in 
1865,  and  in  July,  1866,  was  made  captain.  He 
commanded  the  receiving  ship  at  Philadelphia  for 
three  years,  served  another  three  years  at  the  Brooklyn 
navy  yard,  and  for  a  short  time  was  commandant  at 
the  naval  station  at  Mound  City,  111.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  be  commodore  in  September,  1871;  became 
rear-admiral  in  September,  1870,  and  in  the  same 
year  was,  at  his  own  request,  placed  on  the  retired 
list.     He  died  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  15,  1889. 

"VAN  DEE.  VOORT,  Paul,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Harveysburg,  O.,  July  12, 1846.  He  acquired  a  fair 
common-school  education.  When  sixteen  years  old 
he  enlisted  in  the  Federal  army.  May  16, 1862,  as  a 
private,  serving  until  Aug.  1,  1865;  was  captured 
and  imprisoned  for  one  year  in  Andersonville,  Mil- 
len.  Bell  Island  and  Savannah  prisons.  After  his 
discharge  from  the  army  he  became  identified  with 
the  republican  party,  and  has  taken  a  prominent 
and  unselfi.sh  political  part  in  all  campaigns  since  the 
war.  He  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Grand  army  of 
the  republic  in  1866,  and  has 
served  as  post  commander, 
aide-de-camp  on  department 
and  national  staff,  depart- 
ment commander  of  Nebras- 
ka, assistant  adjutant-general 
of  Illinois,  and  senior  vice- 
commander-in-chief.  He  was 
the  first  commander-in-chief 
elected  who  served  through 
the  war  in  the  ranks.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  90,000 
members  were  recruited,  and 
he  organized  the  National 
women's  relief  corps,  which 
now  has  140,000  members, 
and  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
was  elected  for  life  as  the 
only  national  male  honorary 
member  of  that  order.  He 
has  held  the  following  po- 
sitions :  deputy  county  treas- 
urer of  McLean  county.  111.; 
of  railway  mail  service  at  Omaha,  and  superin 
tendent  of  mails.  In  1891  he  severed  his  connec- 
tion with  the  republican  party  on  account  of  its 
subserviency  to  Wall  street,  and  became  identified 
with  the  people's  party.  In  1891-92  he  canvassed 
all  the  states  west  of  the  Missouri  in  its  interest, 
directed  the  campaign  in  the  silver  states,  and  was  a 
delegate  to  the  St.  Louis  convention  on  Feb.  22, 
1893 ;  the  Omaha  convention  on  July  4,  1892,  and 
the  bimetallic  conventions  of  July  22,  1893,  and 
Aug.  1,  1893.  At  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Nov.  19,  1893, 
he  was  elected  commander-in-chief  of  the  National 
industrial  legion  of  the  United  States,  the  political 
club  of  the  people's  party,  which  is  now  organized 
in  forty  states.  He  also  writes  for  newspapers, 
and  by  liis  circulars  is  attracting  national  attention 
to  his  work. 
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AIKIVEAN,  Hugh.,  was  bom  in  Shelbourne,  Nova 
Scotia,  July  11,  1790.  He  descended  from  Scotcli 
ancestry,  liis  father,  John  Aikman,  having  emigrated 
from  Scotland  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he 
remained  a  year,  removin<f  thence  to  Nova  Scotia. 
Mr.  Aikman  was  his  second  son.  In  1792  the  family 
again  settled  in  New  York,  and  the  father  and  two 
sons  eventually  became  elders  of  the  Pearl  Street 
church  at  the  same  time.  Young  Hugh  was  educated 
at  the  common  schools  and  at  the  a^e  of  thirteen  was. 
apprenticed  to  the  cooperage  trade.  When  twenty-one 
years  old  he  started  out  for  himself  and  continued 
in  active  business  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  married  Ann  Finley 
West,  who  survived  him,  their  married  life  lasting 
about  flfty-flve  years.  As  a  man  of  business  Mr. 
Aikman  was  widely  known  in  the  city  of  New 
York;  but  his  devotion  to  business  did  not  prevent 
him  from  having  important  connections  with  public 
institutions.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  president 
of  the  New  York  marine  Bible  society.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  New  York  peace  society  and  was 
notable  for  his  earnestness  in  advocating  the  princi- 
ples of  peace  in  the  intercourse  of  nations  with  each 
other.  Nevertheless,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  he  gave  earnest  and  useful  support  to  the  gov- 
ernment, while  not  abating  his  general  views  with  re- 
gard to  the  sinfulness  of  war.  In  1859  Mr.  Aikman 
removed  to  Brooklyn,  when  he  became  a  member  of 
the  South  Presbyterian  church  of  that  city  and  after- 
ward an  elder  and  teacher  in  its  sabbath-school.  Mr. 
Aikman  died  in  Brooklyn  in  1867.  He  left  behind 
him  eleven  children,  nineteen  grandchildren  and  one 
great-grandchild,  all  of  whom  (now  living)  reside  in 
the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

HUBBELIi,  Jay  Abel,  congressman,  was  born 
at  Avon,  Mich.,  Sept.  15,  1839.  He  attended  the 
academy  of  Avon,  and  was  graduated  fi-om  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1853.  He  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  1855,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Ontonagon,  Mich.  He  was  elected  dis- 
trict attorney  of  the  upper  peninsula  in  1857-59.  He 
removed  to  Houghton,  Mich.,  in  1860.  In  1861-63- 
65  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Houghton 
county,  and  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  until 
1870,  and  has  been  identified  with  the  development 
of  the  mineral  interest  of  the  upper  peninsula.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Michigan  in  1876 
state  commissioner  to  the  centennial  exhibition,  and 
collected  and  prepared  the  state  exhibits  of  minerals. 
He  was  elected  as  a  representative  to  the  fortyrthird, 
forty-fourth,  forty-fifth,  forty-sixth  and  forty-seventh 
congresses  from  the  ninth  congressional  district  of 
Michigan,  serving  on  the  committees  on  banking 
and  currency,  commerce,  appropriations  and  ways 
and  means.  In  1884  he  declined  to  further  serve 
in  congress,  and  was  elected  state  senator,  and  re- 
elected to  the  present  senate.  He  has  always  been 
an  active  republican  in  politics. 

BASSIETTB,  Leo,  lawyer  and  soldier,  was  born 
in  Wadern,  near  Tr6ves,  Prussia,  Apr.  19,  1844. 
He  came  to  America  in  1851  with  his  father,  Theo- 
dore Rassieur,  who  located  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  His 
mother,  Margaret  (Klauck)  Rassieur,  died  in  1848, 
before  their  emigration  to  America.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  in  St.  Louis,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  Central  high  school  in  June,  1860.  In 
March,  1861,  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  when  the  question  of  what  the  German 
population  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  ought  to  do  in 
the  pressing  emergency  of  the  times  was  the  absorb- 
ing subject  of  discussion,  young  Rassieur  made  his 
maiden  speech  in  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  the  sense  of  the  German  people  as  to 
the  course  to  be  pursued  by  them  in  case  of  a  struggle 
between  the  Union  and  the  state  of  Missouri.     The 


chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  a  committee  appointed 
to  draft  resolutions,  favored  the  adoption  of  a  neu- 
tral course,  which  was  expressed  in  the  resolutions 
laid  before  the  gathering.     Rassieur,  although  but 
seventeen  years  of  age,  opposed  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  with  such  vigor  that  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting  ruled  him  out  of  order  on  account  of  his 
youth.     The  result  of  the  contention  was  that  all  but 
the  chairman  and  the  members  of  the  committee 
left  the  hall,  and  organized  a  new  meeting  in  front 
of  the  building,  of  which  Mr.  Rassieur  was  elected 
secretary,  and  then  adopted  resolutions,  fearlessly 
and  vigorously  favoring  the  cause  of  the  Union,  re- 
gardless of  all  consequences.     On  May  7,  1861,  he 
entered  the  Federal  anny  as  a  private,  and  served 
over  three  months,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  orderly  sergeant.    On  Sept.  9, 1861,  he  entered 
again  as  private  in  the  three  years'  service,  and  was 
unanimously  elected  first  lieutenant  of  company  E, 
1st  regiment  U.  S.  reseiTe  corps,  Missouri  infantry 
volunteers.     On  Apr.  33, 1863,  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged from  the  service  on  account  of  sickness,  and 
on  Aug.  18,  1863,  after  having  recovered  his  health, 
he  again  enlisted,   and  was  made  captain  of  com- 
pany K  of  the  30th  Missouri  infantry.     He  served 
until  Aug.  31,  1865,  was  commissioned  major  Sept. 
13,  1864,  and  had  the  honor  of  commanding  his  regi- 
ment at  Fort  Blakely,  Ala.,  the 
last  charge  made  during  the  war. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  post 
adjutant  at  Warsaw,  Mo.,  by  Gen. 
Joim   C.    Fremont,  in    October, 
1861,  until  the  advance  of  the 
army.     He  was  placed  in  com- 
mand at  Fort  Curtis,  near  Ar- 
cadia, Mo.,  in   November,  1863, 
was  post  adjutant  at  Vidalia,  La., 
in  the  early' part  of  1864,  and  of- 
fered a  position  as  ordnance  offi- 
cer on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Slocum 
in  June,  1864,  which  he  declined. 
He  was  judge  advocate  of  Gen. 
Dennis's    division    of    the    19th 
corps  in  July  and  August,  1864, 
and  commanded  'Battery  Tracy 
opposite    jNIobile,  Ala.,  in  May, 
1865.     Upon  his  return  home  he 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  April,  1867.     He  has  since  continued 
in  the  practice   of  his  profession,  making  a  more 
than    ordinarily    successful    record,   and    enjoying 
the  confidence  of  the  members  of  the  bar  and  of 
his  fellow-citizeng,  as  shown  by  one  of  the  largest 
clientages  in  the  city.     He  was  a  member  and  vice- 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  public  school  board  for 
four  years,  and  was  its  attorney  from  1880  to  1890, 
when  he  withdi'ew  from  the  office.     He  has  at  all 
times  manifested   an  interest  in  public  education 
in  the  city  of  his  adoption,  and  has  assisted  in  fight- 
ing its  hottest  battles  whenever  his  services' were  re- 
quired.    He  was  elected  commander  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri  G.  A.  R.  in  April,  1890,  and 
commanded  the  department  in  the  review  at  Boston, 
in  August,  1890.     He  delivered  the  quarter-centen- 
nial address  on  the  anniversary  of  the  taking  of 
Camp  Jackson,   May  10,  1886.     He  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  St.  Louis  gymnastic  society,  the  largest 
society  of  its  kind  in  the  West,  and  has  aided  in 
building  up  the  Western  rowing  club,  of  which  or- 
ganization he  was*  president  for  thirteen  years,  it  be- 
ing the  largest  and  wealthiest  club  of  the  kind  in  the 
western  states.     In  his  profession,  Mr.  Rassieur  is 
considered  a  forcible  speaker,  and  is  frequently  called 
upon  to  make  public  addresses.     On  July  9,  1873, 
he  was  married  to  Mary  C.  Kammerer,  who  was  born 
at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  is  a  daughter  of  Christian 
and  Catherine  Kammerer. 
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STONE,  George  W. ,  jurist,  was  born  in  Bed- 
ford county,  Va.,  Oct.  34,  ISll.  In  1817  he  went 
with  his  parents  to  Lincoln  county,  Teuu.,_  and 
there  received  his  preliminary  education,  first  in  an 
"  old  field  school,"  and  then  in  a  village  academy. 
Afterwards  he  read  law  at  Payetteville,  Tenn.,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  lWii4.  He  removed  to 
Talladega,  Ala.,  in  1740,  where  he  practiced  law  for 
sevei-al  years.  In  August,  1843,  he  was  appointed 
by  Gov.  Fitzpatrick  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  circuit 
court  bench,  and  at  the  meeting-  of  the  legislature 
he  was  elected  to  the  position  for  six  years.  On  re- 
signing in  January,  1849,  he  removed  to  Lowndes, 
and  was  engaged  there  in  private  practice  until  Jan- 
uary, 1856,  'when  he  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court,  and  removed  to  Montgomery,  Ala. 
He  served  in  this  capacity  until  186.5,  but  in  1876 
was  again  appointed  associate  justice  of  that  court. 
He  became  chief-justice  of  Alabama  in  1884,  and 
filled  this  post  until  bis  death,  which  occurred  in 
Montgomery,  March  11,  1894, 

IKEITCHEIiL,  Henry,  maniifacturer,  was  born 
in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  March  10,  1810,  son  of 
William  and  Elizabeth  (Jackson)  Mitchell.  At  an 
early  age  lie  began  to  earn  his  own  living,  acquiring 
his  education  mainly  at  night  school.  In  1835  he 
was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  wheelwright's  trade, 
serving  seven  years.  In  1834  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  settling  in  Chicago,  111.,  then  a  village 
of  only  300  white  inhabitants. 
He  took  a  contract  on  the  Illi- 
nois canal,  and  the  first  exca- 
vation was  made  under  his 
personal  superintendence.  In 
1838  he  removed  to  Southport, 
now  Kenosha,  Wis. ,  and  opened 
a  wagon  shop,  manufacturing 
wagons  until  1853,  when  he 
sold  outtoEd  ward  Bain.  He  re- 
moved to  Racine,  Wis.,  in  1855, 
and  established  the  Mitchell, 
Lewis  &  Co.  wagon  factory, 
which  was  incorporated  in 
1884,  as  Mitchell  &  Lewis 
Co.  (Limited),  with  Mr.  Mit- 
chell as  president.  The  other 
officers  are  H.  G.  Mitchell, 
vice-president  and  superintendent;  C.  D.  Sinclair, 
treasurer,  and  F.  L.  Mitchell,  secretary.  The 
company  employs  over  500  men,  manufacturing 
both  light  and  heavy  vehicles,  and  has  an  extensive 
trade  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but  .in  Canada, 
Mexico  and  South  America.  The  plant  covers 
twenty  acres,  and  the  annual  output  is  35,000 
vehicles  per  year.  Mr.  Mitchell  was  one  of  the  pro- 
•moters  of  the  Artesian  Well  Co.,  the  then  water  sup- 
ply of  Racine,  and  was  at  one  time  a  director  of 
the  Union  National  Bank.  He  was  a  Baptist,  a 
Mason  of  master  degree,  a  member  of  the  Calumet 
Club  of  Chicago,  and  a  Republican.  He  was  one  of 
the  oldest  settlers  of  Racine,  then  a  forest,  and  was 
known  as  the  pioneer  wagon  maker  of  the  West. 
On  Jan.  7,  1838,  he  was  married,  near  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  to  Margaret  Mitchell.  They  had  five 
daughters  and  three  sons.  Mr.  Mitchell  died  in 
Racine,  Wis.,  Sept.  21,  1893. 

VAN  CORTLANDT,  Oloff  Stevense,  mayor 
of  New  Amsterdam  and  .soldier,  was  born  in  Wijk, 
near  Utrecht,  Holland,  in  1600.  lie  was  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Van  Covtlandt  family  in  America. 
Nothing  definite  is  known  of  his  family  or  antece- 
dents, but  be  appears  to  have  had  a  good  education 
for  his  time.  While  a  young  man  he  became  expert 
as  a  soldier,  and  on  applying  for  service  to  the  Dutch 
West  India  Co.  was  engaged  as  an  officer.  On 
March  38,  1638,  he  arrived  in  New  Amsterdam,  and 
the  following  year  was  appointed  "commissary  of 


cargoes,  "or  collector  of  customs.  Pour  years  after- 
terwards  he  was  made  keeper  of  the  public  stores  of 
the  West  India  Co.,  one  of  the  most  responsible 
posts  of  that  time.  In  1648  he  resigned  his  office, 
became  a  freeman  of  the  city,  and  began  business  as 
a  merchant  and  brewer.  In  both  callings  he  was 
remarkably  successful,  becoming  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest men  on  Manhattan  island.  In  1645  he  was  one 
of  the  "eight  men,"  a  temporary  town  council 
elected  by  tlie  citizens,  and  in  1649  was  apisoiuted 
one  of  the  "nine  men,"  a  similar  body.  In  1654 
he  was  made  schepen,  or  alderman,  and  in  1655  ap- 
pointed burgomaster,  or  mayor,  of  New  Amsterdam. 
He  remained  the  chief  magistrate  until  the  English 
conquest  in  1664,  and  on  tiie  latter  occasion  he  acted 
as  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with  Gov. 
Nicolls,  and  arrange  the  terms  of  the  surrender  of 
the  province  to  the  English  forces.  Pi'evious  to 
that  he  accompanied,  as  friend  and  adviser.  Gov. 
Stuyvesant  to  Esopus  and  to.  other  places  in  the 
province,  and  was  one  of  the  delegates  sent  to  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  October,  1663,  to  negotiate  a  settlement 
of  the  boundaries.  During  Stuyvesant's  adminis- 
tration he  acted  in  similar  capacities  on  several  other 
occasions,  notably  in  the  settlement  of  Capt.  John 
Scott's  claim  to  Long  Island  in  1664,  and  under  the 
first  English  governors,  Nicolls,  Lovelace  and 
Dongau,  being  cho,seu  in  1673  a  trustee  to  set- 
tle (3ov.  Lovelace's  estate.  Van  Cortlandt  is  de- 
scribed as  a  man  remarkable  for  the  nobility  of  his 
character  as  well  as  for  his  conspicuous  abilities. 
He  was  active  in  the  church,  liberal  in  his  benefac- 
tions, kind  to  his  neighbors,  benevolent  to  the  poor, 
and  forgiving  to  his  enemies.  He  was  married,  Feb. 
36,  1643,  to  Annetje,  an  emigrant  from  Turnhout, 
and  sister  of  Govert  Lookermans,  who  came  to  Man- 
hattan in  1633,  and  was  soon  after  his  arrival  taken 
into  the  company's  service,  also  becoming  in  after 
years  a  man  of  wealth  and  consideration.  He  died 
in  New  York,  April  4,  1684. 

MANNING,  Thomas  Courtland,  jurist,  was 
born  at  Edenton,  N.  C,  in  1831.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  studied  law, 
and  practiced  first  in  the  Edenton  circuit,  and  later 
at  Alexandria.  In  the  civil  war  he  acted  as  aid-de- 
camp to  Gov.  Moore  until  the  summer  of  1863,  when 
he  was  appointed  adjutant- general  of  the  state  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier.  He  was  also  an  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  Louisiana  supreme  court  from  January, 
1864,  to  the  close  pf  the  year,  when  he  withdrew  to 
attend  to  his  legal  practice.  In  1876,  at  Alexandria, 
as  a  delegate  to  the  national  Democratic  convention 
at  St.  Louis,  he  advocated  the  nomination  of  Samuel 
J.  Tilden  for  the  presidency.  He  was  appointed 
chief-justice  of  the  Louisiana  supreme  court  in  1877, 
and  in  1883  associate  justice,  he  having  in  the  inter- 
val left  the  bench  upon  the  accession  of  Gov.  Wiltz. 
He  dieil  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  11,  1887. 

OLIVER,  Peter,  jurist,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  March  36,  1713,  brother  of  Lieut.-Gov.  An- 
drew Oliver.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1730,  and  then  resided  with  his  family  on  his  estate 
in  Middleborough,  holding  at  the  same  time  several 
offices  in  Plymouth  county.  Although  he  was  not 
educated  for  the  law,  he  was  raised  to  tlie  bench  of 
justice  of  the  supreme  court,  Sept.  14,  1756,  and 
fifteen  years  later  was  appointed  chief-justice,  and 
made  one  of  the  mandamus  councillors.  In  1774 
he  was  impeached  by  the  house  of  repre,sentatives 
and  su9|iended  fpr  refusing  to  receive  a  grant  from 
the  province  in  lieu  of  a  fixed  salary  from  the 
crown.  He  attempted  to  hold  court  under  military 
protection  in  spite  of  his  legal  suspension,  but  the 
jurors  refused  to  serve  on  the  ground  of  the  uncon- 
stitutionality of  such  action.  Haying  openly  sup- 
ported the  royalists  and  incurred  the  enmity  of  the 
colonists,  when  the  British  troops  abandoned  Boston 
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with  other  loyalists  he  accompanied  them.  He  then 
went  to  Englaua  and  lived  for  several  years  on  a 
pension  from  the  crown.  On  leaving  this  country 
he  took  with  him  a  copy  of  the  manuscript  history 
of  William  Hubbard,  also  a  collection  of  records  and 
papers  pertaining  to  the  history  of  the  early  Ply- 
mouth settlements.  Judge  Oliver  was  a  talented 
writer  in  prose  and  poetry,  and  fond  of  antiquarian 
studies.  Besides  numerous  contributions  to  the  Tory 
paper,  "Censor,"  in  which  he  skilfully  defended  his 
loyalist  views,  he  published:  "Speech  on  the  Death 
of  Isaac  Lothrop  (1750):  "Poem  on  the  Death  of 
Secretary  Willard"  (1757);  "The  Scriptural  Lexi- 
con" (1784-85),  and  a  poem  in  English  blank  verse, 
which  forms  the  twenty-ninth  in  "  Pietas  et  Gratu- 
latio"  (1761).  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
the  University  of  Oxford.  He  died  in  Birmingham, 
England,  Oct.  13,  1791. 

BANDALL,  Benjamin,  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Freewill  Baptists,  was  born  at  New  Castle,  N.  H., 
Feb.  7,  1749,  son  of  Capt.  Benjamin  Randall.  He 
received  a  common  school  education,  and  at  the  age 
of  nine  accompanied  his  father  to  sea.  Being  from 
early  childhood  the  subject  of  strong  religious  im- 
pressions, and  disliking  a  seafaring  life,  he  was 
at  his  own  request  placed  as  an  apprentice  with  a 
sailmaker  in  Portsmouth.  Here  he  remained  until 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  during  which  period  he  ac- 
quired a  good  mercantile  education,  and  then  re- 
turned to  New  Castle.  The  same  year,  1770,  George 
Whitefleld  made  his  last  visit  to  America,  and  his 
preaching  produced  a  lasting  impression  upon  Ran- 
dall's mind.  He  became  converted,  and  in  Novem- 
ber, 1773,  was  received  into  the  Congregational 
church.  Previous  to  that  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Joanna  Oram,  Nov.  28, 1771.  In  1775  he  joined  the 
Baptists  and  became  a  preacher.  Shortly  afterward 
he  gave  up  the  Calvinistio  dogma  of  election,  and 
began  to  teach  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  was 
made  for  all  men,  that  salvation  is  possible  for  all, 
that  the  will  of  every  man  is  free  to  choose  or  to  re- 
fuse salvation,  and  that  there  is  no  eternal  decree  of 
any  to  perdition  such  as  makes  their  salvation  im- 
possible. These  freewill  doctrines  constituted  the 
only  substantial  difference  between  the  followers  of 
Randall  and  the  ordinary  Baptists,  but  they  were 
considered  incompatible  with  continued  union  be- 
tween the  two  bodies,  and  a  separate  sect  was  there- 
fore established  at  New  Durham  N.  H.,  on  June  30, 
1780,  called  Freewill  Baptists.  Under  his  influence 
the  new  sect  rapidly  gained  in  numbers  and  strength, 
and  extended  into  several  states.  He  was  a  re- 
markably successful  preacher,  notwithstanding  his 
deficient  education,  and  remained  elder  of  the  new 
denomination  until  the  end  of  his  life.  He  died  at 
New  Durham,  Oct.  33,  1808. 

BAILEY,  Ebenezer,  educator,  was  born  at  West 
Newbury,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  June  35,  1795.  He  was 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1817,  became  teacher  of  a 
school,  and  also  entered  his  name  as  a  law  student. 
Subsequently  he  was  tutor  in  a  Virginia  family  for 
a  year,  and  then  opened  a  private  school  for  girls  in 
Newburyport,  Mass.  (1819).  Pour  years  later  he  be- 
came master  of  the  Franklin  Grammar  School, 
Boston,  and  in  1835  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
Girls'  High  School.  In  1837  he  opened"  a  private 
school  for  girls,  which  had  at  first  a  high  reputation, 
as  the  equipment  and  course  of  instruction  were 
above  the  average,  and  its  graduates  were  eagerly 
sought  for  teachers.  Later  it  was  attacked  by 
Josiah  QuinCy,  then  mayor  of  Boston,  who  declared 
it  an  entire  failure.  This  criticism  provoked  a 
vigorous  reply  from  Bailey,  published  in  a  pamphlet, 
"  Review  of  the  Mayor's  Report  upon  the  High 
School  for  Giris"  (Boston,  1838).  He  had  after- 
ward charge  of  the  Young  Ladies'  High  School, 
and  in  1830  he  was  one  of  the  committee  to  organize 


the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  in  which  he 
subsequently  filled  various  offices.  Forced  by  the 
panic  of  1837  to  give  up  his  school,  he  established  in 
the  following  year  a  boys'  school  at  Roxbury,  which 
was  in  1839  removed  to  Lynn,  Mass.  Ebenezer 
Bailey  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  giving  women  an 
opportunity  for  a  higher  education.  Besides  fre- 
quent contributions  to  the  Boston  "Courier"  and 
to  other  periodicals,  he  published,  "The  Young 
Ladies' Class-Book  "  (1831);  " Bakewell's  Philosophi- 
cal Conversations"  (1833);  and  " Bailey's  Algebra  " 
(1833),  which  was  for  many  years  a  popular  text- 
book for  beginners.  He  was  at  various  times  a 
member  of  the  city  council  of  Boston,  director  of 
the  Home  of  Reform,  president  of  the  Boston 
Lyceum,  and  director  of  the  Boston  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute.    He  died  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  Aug.  5,  1839. 

BUSSELIi,  Iiillian,  singer,  was  born  at  Clinton, 
la.,  Dec.  16,  1861,  daughter  of  Charles  E.  and  Cyn- 
thia Leonard.  Her  father  was  a  printer  and  pub- 
lisher of  Chicago,  111.,  where  she  was  educated  in  a 
convent.  She  made  her  debut  on  the  stage  as  a  bal- 
lad singer  at  Tony  Pastor's  Theatre,  New  York  city, 
in  1879,  and  then  joined  the  John  McCaull  Opera 
Co.,  at  the  Bijou  Opera  House,  playing  the  leading 
part  in  "Snake  Charmer,"  "Olivette,"  "Patience" 
and  "The  Sorcerer."  She  next  was  engaged  at  the 
New  York  Casino.  From 
there  she  went  to  Europe  in 
1883,  and  on  her  return,  in 
1885,  she  again  played  at 
the  Casino,  and  made  a  tour 
through  the  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States,  under 
the  management  of  J.  C. 
Duff,  which  continued  until 
1888.  Her  repertoire  con- 
sisted of:  "Trip  to  Africa," 
"Gasparoni,"  "lolanthe," 
and  "Queen's  Mate."  She 
then  returned  to theCasino, 
New  York,  playing  "Nad- 
jy,"  "Brigands,"  "  Poor 
Jonathan,"  "Apollo"  and 
"  Grand  Duchess,"  ending 
in  August,  1891.  Miss  Rus- 
sell voluntarily  retired  from 
the  Casino  in  1891,  and  dur- 
ing the  season  of  1891-93,  fulfilled  a  brilliant  engage- 
ment at  the  Garden  Theatre,  New  York,  and  then 
made  a  tour  of  the  United  States  at  the  head  of  her 
own  company, presenting  "The  American  Beauty," 
written  for  her.  In  1900  she  joined  the  company  of 
Messrs.  Weber  &  Fields  in  New  York.  Miss  Rus- 
sell is  a  singularly  beautiful  woman,  possessing  a 
voice  of  remarkable  purity  and  sweetness,  which  is 
perfectly  under  h6r  control  (she  was  a  pupil  of  the 
famous  Mme.  Cappiani).  She  was  married,  first,  to 
David  Braham,  the  composer;  second,  to  Edward 
Solomon,  and,  third,  to  Sig.  Perugini,  the  tenor. 
She  is  the  mother  of  one  child,  a  daughter. 

LYNDE,  Benjamin,  jurist,  was  born  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  Oct.  5,  1700,  son  of  Justice  Benjamin  and 
Mary  (Browne)  Lynde,  and  grandson  of  Simon 
Lynde,  who  emigrated  from  London  to  New  England 
in  1650,  and  two  years  later  was  married  to  Hannah, 
daughter  of  John  Newdigate.  Benjamin  Lynde,  Jr., 
entered  Harvard  College  in  1714,  and  upon  gradua- 
tion, in  1718,  studied  law  and  took  his  master's  de- 
gree at  CamlDridge  in  1731.  He  was  then  for  several 
years  naval  officer  for  the  port  of  Salem,  and  in  1734 
was  appointed  a  special  judge  of  the  court  of  pleas 
for  Suffolk.  Five  years  later  he  was  made  one  of 
the  standing  judges  of  the  common  pleas  for  Essex, 
and  in  1745,  the  year  of  his  father's  death,  he  was 
raised  to  the  superior  bench  of  the  province.     Ap- 
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pointed  a  member  of  the  council  ia  1737,  lie  served 
for  many  years,  but  declined  a  re-election  in  1766, 
in  consequence  of  the  controversy  that  arose  in  that 
year  between  the  house  and  government  as  to  the 
right  of  judges  to  sit  as  councillors.  In  1770  he 
p 'esided  at  the  trial  of  the  British  soldiers  vi^ho,  under 
Capt.  Preston,  fired  on  the  mob  in  State  street,  Bos- 
ton, and  the  following  year  he  vras  appointed  chief- 
justice  of  Massachusetts.  He  i-esigned  this  post  in 
1773,  and  two  years  later  he  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Salem  address  to  Gen.  Thomas  Gage.  During 
the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  judge  of  probate 
for  Essex,  holding  this  post  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolution.  Judge  Lynde  was  noted  for  his  learn- 
ing, liberality  and  public  spirit.  He  was  married, 
Nov.  1,1731,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Maj.  John  Bowles, 
of  Roxbury.  He  died  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Oct.  5,  1781. 
WABBEN',  Joseph.  Mabbett,  financier,  was 
born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  28,  1813,  eldest  son  of 
Stephen  and  Martha  C.  Warren.  He  was  educated 
in  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute and  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
where  hewas  graduated  in  1834.  In 
1840  he  became  interested  in  the 
hardware  and  iron  business  under 
the  title  of  "Warren,  Hart  &  Leslie, 
predecessors  to  the  present  firm  of 
J.  M.  Warren  &  Co.  He  was  com- 
missioner of  the  Troy  water- works, 
1855-67;  was  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  rail- 
road, and  its  vice-president;  a  direc- 
tor in  the  first  board  of  trustees  of 
the  old  bank  of  Troy.  At  tlie  time 
of  the  union  of  that  institution  with 
the  old  Farmers'  Bank,  in  1865,  un- 
der the  title  of  the  United  National 
Bank  of  Troy,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  consolidated  board  of  directors 
of  the  bank;  was  president  of  the 
Bank  of  Troy,  1853-65,  and  for  many  years  a  trustee 
of  the  Troy  Savings  Bank.  In  1851  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  Troy,  declined  a  renomination,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  43d  congress.  He  died  in  Troy,  N.  Y. , 
Sept.  16,  1896. 

NICELIN,  Philip  Houlbrouke,  author,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1786.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  Princeton  College,  in  1804,  and  studied  law, 
but  did  not  practice  that  profession.  He  engaged 
as  a  bookseller  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1809,  and  in 
1814  removed  to  Pliiladelpliia,  where  he  continued 
in  that  business  until  1839.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  which  he  visited 
England,  and  made  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
universities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  (1834).  Under 
the  pen-name  "Peregrine  Prolix"  he  wrote  "A 
Pleasant  Peregrination  Through  the  Prettiest  Parts 
of  Pennsylvania,"  and  also  "  iLetters  Descriptive  of 
Virginia  Springs  " ;  "  Remarks  on  Literary  Property" ; 
' '  Papers  on  Free  Trade, "  and  he  contributed  articles 
on  conchology  to  "Silliman's  JournaL"  He  died 
in  Philadelphia,  March  2,  1842. 

VAN  DYKE,  Nicholas,  senator,  was  born  at 
New  Castle,  Del.,  Dec.  8,  1770,  son  of  Nicholas 
Van  Dyke,  who  was  president  of  Delaware  during 
1788-86.  The  son  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  place  and  at  Nassau  Hall  (Princeton), 
where  he  was  graduated  with  marked  distinction  in 
1788,  out-ranking  such  men  as  David  Stone,  William 
Kirkpatrick  and  Smith  Thompson,  all  of  whom  be- 
came eminent  in  civil  life.  He  studied  law  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Chief-Justice  Kensey  Johns,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Delaware  in  1791,  and  quickly- 
rose  to  the  front  rank  of  his  profession.  As  a  Fed- 
eralist he  was  elected  to  the  Delaware  house  of  rep- 
resentatives in  1799,  and  to  congress  in  1807,  serving 
four  years.     In  1815  he  became  a  member  of  the 


Delaware  senate,  and  two  years  later  was  elected  to 
the  U.  8.  senate,  in  which  he  served  from  March  4, 
1817,  until  his  death.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  day,  among 
them  Lafayette.  The  latter  was  a  guest  at  the  mar- 
riage of  Sen.  Van  Dyke's  daughter  to  Charles  I. 
Du  Pont,  and  gave  the  bride  away.  Gen.  Lafayette 
said  that,  in  his  judgment,  Mr.  Van  Dyke  was  one 
of  the  first  statesmen  in  rank  whom  he  knew  in 
America.  In  the  senate  Van  Dyke  not  only  main- 
tained but  increased  the  high  reputation  of  Delaware 
representatives  for  their  statesmanship  and  debating 
talent.  On  Dec.  6,  1792,  he  was  married  to  Mary 
Van  Leuvenigh.  He  died  at  New  Castle,  Del.,  May 
31,  1836. 

HTJBD,  Frank  Hunt,  lawyer  and  congressman, 
was  born  at  Mount  Vernon,  O.,  Dec.  25, 1841.  After 
being  graduated  at  KenyonCollegeinl858he  adopted 
the  profession  of  the  law,  and  in  1863  was  made  a 
county  prosecuting  attorney.  He  was  elected  a 
state  senator  in  1866,  and  in  1874  was  elected  a 
Democratic  representative  from  Ohio  to  the  44th 
congress.  Though  defeated  for  reelection  in  1876, 
he  was  successfully  seated  in  the  46th  congress  (1879- 
81),  and  in  the  48th  congress  (1883-85).  Mr.  Kurd 
is  widely  known  as  an  earnest  advocate  of  free- 
trade  principles.  He  codified  the  criminal  code  of 
Ohio  In  1868,  which  was  duly  published,  and  is  the 
author  of  other  works  on  law. 

KYNETT,  Alpha  Jefferson,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Adams  county.  Pa.,  Aug.  13,  1839.  He  ac- 
quired a  good  education,  engaged  in  teaching,  and 
in  the  meantime  continued  his  studies  in  the  higher 
branches.  In  1851  he  entered  the  ministry,  and 
from  1860  to  1864  he  was  presiding  elder  of  the 
Davenport  district  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  He  was  then  placed  in 
charge  of  the  church  extension 
work  of  his  conference;  and  in 
1867  was  appointed  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  newly  organ- 
ized Church  Extension  Society  of 
the  church,  with  headquarters  in 
Philadelphia.  To  this  position 
he  has  been  re-elected  at  every 
subsequent  general  conference 
with  practical  unanimity.  It  was 
through  his  influence  that  the  so- 
ciety was  organized  by  order  of 
the  general  conference  of  1864, 
and  that  the  reorganization, trans- 
forming it  from  a  society  to  a 
board  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  general  conference, 
was  effected  in  1873.  The  work 
of  this  organization  under  his  di- 
rection has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
Protestant  Christianity.  During  the  first  twenty-five 
years  of  its  history  it  has  collected  and  disbursed 
over  $4,000,000,  of  which  $750,000  is  permanent 
capital  devoted  to  a  loan  fund.  The  loans  returned 
have  equaled  the  capital.  Early  in  the  civil  war  Dr. 
Kynett  was  appointed  aid-de-camp  to  Gov.  Samuel 
J.  Kirkwood,  of  Iowa,  and  assisted  in  the  enlistment 
and  organization  of  several  regiments.  Ohio  Wes- 
leyan  University  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
D.D.  in  1867,  and  Allegheny  College  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  in  1887.  He  has  written  many  articles  for 
church  journals  and  is  editor  of  ' '  Christianity  in 
Earnest,"  published  in  the  interest  of  church  exten- 
sion work. 

SMITH,  Jonathan  Bayard,  congressman,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  31,  1741,  son  of 
Samuel  Smith,  who  removed  from  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  to  Philadelphia,  and  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits.     Jonathan  Bayard  was  educated  at  Prince- 
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ton,  and  after  graduation  in  1760  became  a  mer-. 
chant.  He  was  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  cause  of 
independence,  and  in  1775  he  was  elected  secretary 
of  the  committee  of  safety.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Continental  congress  in  February,  1777,  and  signed 
the  articles  of  confederation  on  behalf  of  his  state. 
He  was  prothonotary  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
1777-78,  and  on  Dec.  1,  1777,  presided  over  the 
public  meeting  of  "real  Whigs"  in  Philadelphia. 
In  the  same  year  he  received  a  commission  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  a  battalioQ  of  "  associators, "  and 
was  aftei'wards  placed  in  command  of  a  battalion. 
He  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  quarter  sessions  and  orphan's  court  in  1778, 
and  three  years  later  was  made  an  auditor  of  the 
accounts  of  Pennsylvania  troops  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States.  He  was  alderman  of  Philadel- 
phia in  1793  and  auditor-general  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1794.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Princeton  College  (1779- 
1808),  a  foimder  and  a  member  of  the  first  board  of 
trustees  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (1779),  continuing  such  after  its  consolidation 
with  the  College  of  Philadelphia  into  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  ia  1791  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
served  as  vice-president  of  the  Sons  of  Washington, 
and  was  grand  master  of  Masons  in  Philadelphia. 
He  died  in  his  native  city,  June  16,  1812. 

STJBRATT,  Mary  E.,  was  born  near  Waterloo, 
on  Calvert's  Manor,  Prince  George's  co.,  Md.,  about 
1817.  Her  father  died  when  she  was  quite  young. 
When  she  grew  up  she  displayed  considerable  force 
of  character,  and  at  her  own  desire  was  sent  to  be  edu- 
cated at  a  female  seminary  in  Alexandria.  Returniug 
to  her  mother's  home,  she  became  an  acknowledged 
belle  in  the  locality,  and  about  the  year  1835  was 
married  to  John  H.  Surratt.  The  couple  first  settled 
at  Condin's  Mill,  near  Giesboro,  Md.,  which  property 
Surratt  inherited  from  an  uncle  named  Neal.  After 
a  few  years  their  house  was  set  on  fire  by  their  slaves, 
aud  Surratt  became  a  contractor  on  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  railroad.  Later  he  returned  with  his 
wife  to  her  native  county  and  bought  there  a  farm 
on  which  he  established  Surratt's  Tavern.  He  was 
afterwards  appointed  postmaster  at  that  point,  but, 
being  uneducated,  the  duties  of  the  office  devolved 
upon  his  wife.  In  1863  she  went  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  where  she  opened  a  boarding  house,  which 
became  notorious  as  the  alleged  place  where  the 
plot  for  the  assassination  of  Pres.  Lincoln  and  other 
members  of  the  Federal  government  was  concootafl. 
At  the  trial  of  the  conspirators  by  the  military  com- 
mission appointed  by  Pres.  Andrew  Johnson  for 
that  purpose,  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Surratt  was  convicted 
of  complicity,  and, "  with  three  other  conspirators, 
sentenced  to  death  by  hanging.  Her  guilt  was  ques- 
tioned by  many  even  at  the  time  of  her  trial,  and 
this  doubt  became  still  stronger  later,  and  provoked 
a  long  controversy  in  the  press.  It  is  stated  that 
a  recommendation  for  clemency  on  her  behalf  signed 
by  a  majority  of  the  commission  was  Illegally  sup- 
pressed by  the  authorities.  She  was  executed  in 
Washington,  July  9, 1865.  Her  husband  was  arrest- 
ed in  Egypt,  tried  in  1867,  and,  the  jury  disagree- 
ing, was  discharged. 

KAITDALL,  Archibald,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  24,  1797,  youngest  son  of 
Archibald  and  Sarah  (Campbell)  Randall.  Some  of 
his  ancestors  were  Scotch.  He  studied  law;  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  on  April  13,  1818,  and  practiced 
with  success  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  With 
John  R.  Vogdes  he  established,  in  1820,  the  firm  of 
Randall  &  Vogdes,  one  of  the  first  law  partnerships 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  On  Jan.  28,  1834,  he  was  ap- 
pointed associate  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  resided,  and  on 
March  8,  1848,  was  appointed  by  Pres.  Tyler  judge 


of  the  U.  S.  district  court  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  1844  he  presided  over  both  the 
district  and  circuit  courts,  and  for  the  unexpired 
term  of  Judge  Baldwin  he  served  as  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  without  remuneration .  His  decisions 
in  bankruptcy  are  in  the  "Pennsylvania  Law  Jour- 
nal," from  1842  to  1846.  He  was  appointed  a  brigade 
major  of  Philadelphia  militia.  May  13,  1823,  with 
the  rank  of  captain,  and  served  as  aid  at  Lafayette's 
reception  in  that  city.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Columbian  Association  (1817),  and  its  president 
(1818);  a  member  of  the  electing  committee  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of 
Public  Prisons  (1828);  a  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
schools  (1831);  an  honorary  member  of  the  Artists' 
Fund  Society  (1837);  a  member  of  the  Wistar  Club 
and  the  Hibernian  Society.  He  was  married,  in 
1836,  to  Julia  Lalor,  of  Trenton,  K.  J.,  who  died  in 

1830,  leaving  two  sons;  and  on  Feb.  1,  1831,  he  was 
married  to  Susan  C,  daughter  of  William  and  Mar- 
garet (Morony)  Newlin,  and  a  descendant  of  Nicholas 
Newlin.  By  the  second  union  he  had  six  children. 
Judge  Randall  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  8, 
1846,  and  all  flags  in  the  city  and  harbor  were  placed 
at  half-mast  in  his  honor. 

BATCHELliEB,  George  Clinton,  manufact- 
urer, was  born  at  Grafton,  Mass. ,  Sept.  27, 1834,  son 
of  Moses  L.  and  Sarah  A.  (Phillips)  Batcheller,  and 
a  descendant  of  Jo.seph  Batcheller,  of  Canterbury, 
England,  who  settled  at  Salem, 
Mass.,  in  1636.  He  was  made 
freeman  in  1637;  was  deputy  to 
the  general  court  of  Boston  in 
1644,  and  was  the  first  repre- 
sentative from  Wenham.  Mr. 
Batcheller's  grandfather,  Moses 
Batcheller,  served  on  the  frigate 
Constitution  in  the  war  of  1813, 
and  his  father  established  the 
scythe  industry  in  Grafton  about 

1831.  The  Batcheller  scythes 
were  well  known  among  the 
farmers  throughout  the  country. 
The  son  was  graduated  at  the 
Barre  (Vt.)  Academy  in  1854, 
and  after  holding  a  clerkship  in 
Boston  he  removed  to  New  York, 
and  established  the  firm  of  Nich- 
ols &  Batcheller  for  the  manufacture  of  crinoline, 
hoop-skirts  and  corsets.  He  retired  from  this  firm  in 
1865,  and  entered  another  of  the  same  character,  the 
name  of  which  was  changed  several  times,  becoming 
Langdon,  Batcheller  &  Co.  in  1888,  and  later 
George  C.  Batcheller  &  Co.  A  factory  was  built  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  which  employed  about  1,000 
people.  Mr.  Batcheller  is  a  member  of  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  and  a  member  of  the  Colonial  and 
Republican  clubs,  the  West  End  Association  and 
New  England  Society,  and  is  treasurer  of  St.  An- 
drew's M.  B.  Church.  He  was  married  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Dec.  26,  1859,  to  Sarah  A.  Cummings. 

CAKLILE,  John  Snyder,  senator,  was  born  at 
Winchester,  Frederick  co.,Va., Dec.  16, 1817.  He  was 
educated  by  his  mother  until  fourteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  went  into  a  country  store  as  salesman  and 
clerk,  and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  commenced  busi- 
ness for  himself.  At  the  same  time  he  read  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  and  settled  in 
Beverly,  Randolph  co. ,  in  1843,  to  practice.  He  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1847,  and  served  until 
1851;  in  1850  he  was  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  of  Virginia,  and  in  1855  was 
elected  a  representative  in  congress.  In  1861  he 
was  re-elected  to  the  37th  congress;  but  on  July  9th 
of  the  same  year  he  took  the  place  of  Robert  M.  T. 
Hunter  in  the  U.  S.  senate.     In  the  upper  house  he 
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served  as  a  member  of  the  committees  on  public  lands 
and  territcjries,  remaining  until  his  term  expired, 
Jlarch  3,  1865,  Mr.  Carlile  was  opposed  to  seces- 
sion and  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  Virginia  from 
being  placed  in  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  govern- 
ment. After  the  secession  ordinance  was  passed  he  be- 
came a  leader  in  the  Union  movement  in  western  Vir- 
ginia. He  died  at  Clarksburg,  W.Va.,  Oct.  24, 1878. 
STEWART,  David,  senator,  was  born  in  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  Sept.  13,  1800.  His  education  was  re- 
ceived at  Union  College,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1819.  He  then  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1831,  acqiiil'ing  an  extensive  practice  and 
winning  a  wide  reputation  as  a  successful  lawyer. 
In  1838  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  Maryland, 
and  later  was  elevated  to  the  U.  S.  senate.  He  was 
a  senator  in  congress  from  Maryland  from  Dec.  6, 
1849,  to  Jan.  12,  1850,  by  executive  appointment,  in 
place  of  Reverdy  Johnson,  resigned;  and  while  in 
Washington  he  served  as  commissioner  of  public 
buildings  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  During  1821 
he  contributed  several  articles  to  a  Baltimore  pub- 
lication known  as  "The  Rainbow."  He  died  in 
Baltimore,  Jan.  5  or  6,  1858. 

GANSON,  John,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Le 
Roy,  Genesee  co. ,  N.  Y. ,  formerly  known  as  the 
"Ganson  Settlement,"  Jan.  1,  1819,  of  Scotch  de- 
scent. His  grandfather,  Capt. 
John  Ganson,  of  Bennington, 
Vt.,  held  a  commission  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  and  afterward 
became  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
western  New  York.  In  1838 
he  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
University,  and  removing  to 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. ,  entered 
the  law  office  of  Messrs.  Sibley 
&  Worden.  In  1842  he  became 
a  partner,  the  firm  being  Sib- 
ley, Worden  &  Ganson.  In 
1844  he  removed  to  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  1846  entered  into 
partnership  with  Elbridge  G. 
Spaulding,  which  was  dis- 
solved in  1849.  In  1862  the 
partnership  of  Ganson  &  Smith  was  formed,  and  con- 
tinued until  1873,  when  James  M.  Smith,  one  of  the 
firm,  was  called  to  the  bench.  Mr.  Ganson  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1862  by  the  Democratic 
party,  and  in  1863  to  congress,  where  he  was  known 
as  a  "  War  Democrat."  He  refused  the  pomination 
for  a  second  term.  He  was  married,  in  1844,  to 
Mary  H,,  daughter  of  Mark  H.  Sibley,  who  survived 
him  with  one  daughter,  Emily  Sibley  Ganson.  In 
1873  he  was  re-elected  to  the  state  senate,  and  was  a 
member  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  28,  1874. 

WEBSTER,  Ephraim,  pioneer,  was  born  at 
Hempstead,  N.  H.,  in  1752.  In  1753  his  father 
took  him  to  the  state  of  New  York.  The  son  was 
a  soldier  in  the  revolution,  serving  for  three  years, 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  then  settled  in  Oris- 
kany  as  an  Indian  trader,  and  remained  there  for 
two  years,  making  during  this  period  several  excur- 
cursions  with  Indian  hunters  to  Onondaga.  In  the 
spring  of  1786  he  went  to  Onondaga  with  a  man 
named  Newkirk,  with  a  small  boat-load  of  goods, 
and  settled  on  the  present  site  of  Syracuse,  where  he 
built  the  first  cabin.  This  place  was  known  in 
early  years  as  Webster's  landing.  Newkirk  (or 
Newkerk)  died  soon  afterwards,  and  Webster  be- 
came the  first  permanent  white  settler  in  Onondaga 
county.  Between  the  years  1788  and  1794,  during 
the  controversy  with  the  western  Indians,  he  was 
employed  by  the  government  to  gain  Information 
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regarding  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Miamis.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  association  with  the  Indians 
they  granted  him  a  square  mile  of  land,  which  was 
long  known  as  Webster's  Mile  Square.  He  was  for 
many  years  an  Indian  agent  and  interpreter  for  the 
Onondagas,  and  held,  by  lease  from  the  Indians, 
300  acres  of  land,  the  title  of  which  was  afterwards 
confirmed  to  him  and  his  heirs  by  the  state  legisla- 
ture. In  1798  he  became  the  first  supervisor  of  the 
town  of  Onondaga,  and  seven  years  later  was  made 
justice  of  the  peace.  During  the  war  of  1812  he 
was  captain  in  the  New  York  state  militia,  and 
served  on  the  Niagara  frontier  with  about  thiee 
hundred  Onondaga  warriors.  He  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Chippewa,  and,  being  very  influential  with 
the  Indian  allies,  acted  as  interpreter  in  the  trans- 
mission of  orders.  Webster  was  married  to  an  In- 
dian woman,  who,  however,  became  addicted  to 
drink,  and  he  divorced  her.  After  her  death  he 
was  married  to  a  white  woman  named  Danks,  and 
had  a  number  of  children  who  inherited  his  prop- 
erty. He  was  courageous  anil  fond  of  adventure. 
Many  times  he  found  himself  in  trying  situations 
and  even  in  danger  among  his  savage  neighbors,  but 
always  succeeded  in  averting  it.  He  died  at  Tusca- 
rora  in  1825  and  was  buried  at  Onondaga. 

TAIT,  Charles,  senator,  was  born  in  Louisa 
county,  Va.,  in  1768;  but  at  an  early  age  removed 
to  Georgia,  where  he  received  an  academic  educa- 
tion. He  was  associated  with  William  H.  Crawford 
in  the  management  of  Richmond  Academy,  and 
later  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  engaged  success- 
fully in  legal  practice.  In  1803  he  became  a  judge 
of  the  western  circuit  of  Georgia,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  1809,  when  he  was  chosen  as  U.  S. 
senator  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  in  place  of  John 
Milledge,  resigned.  He  served  from  Dec.  28,  1809, 
to  March  8,  1819,  having  been  re-elected  in  1818. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  second  term  in  the  senate 
he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court 
for  Alabama,  and,  removing  to  that  state,  made  his 
home  in  Wilcox  county,  where  he  continued  to  offi- 
ciate in  his  judicial  capacity  until  his  resignation  in 
1826.  Throughout  the  administrations  of  both 
Madison  and  Monroe,  Judge  Tait  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  able  supporter  of  those  presidents.  His 
death  occurred  in  Wilcox  county,  Ala.,  Oct.  7, 1835. 

BROWN,  Samuel,  physician  and  surgeon,  was 
born  in  Augusta  county,  Va.,  Jan.  80,  1769,  son  of 
Rev.  John  and  Margaret  (Preston)  Brown.  His 
father  was  a  Presbyterian  minister.  After  being 
graduated  at  Dickinson  College,  in  1789,  he  studied 
medicine  for  two  years  in  Scotland,  where  he  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  M.  D.  Returning  to  the  United 
States  he  began  to  practice  at  Bladensburg,  Md., 
but  in  1797  removed  to  Lexington,  Ky.  Early  in 
1799,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Tran- 
sylvania University  they  instituted  the  Medical  De- 
partment or  College  of  the  University,  and  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Brown  professor  of  chemistry,  anatomy 
and  surgery.  This  was  the  first  attempt  to  establish 
a  medical  college  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Dr. 
Frederick  Ridgely  was  made  professor  of  materia 
medica,  midwifery  and  practice  of  physic.  In  1806 
Dr.  Brown  removed  to  Fort  Adams,  Miss.,  and 
later  resided  on  a  plantation  near  Natchez,  whence 
he  removed  to  a  plantation  near  Huntsville,  Ala. 
Afterward,  returning  to  Lexington,  he  was  reap- 
pointed, in  1819,  to  the  chair  of  theory  and  practice, 
which  he  held  until  1825.  Dr.  Brown  was  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  gifted  with  natural  eloquence 
and  humor  that  made  him  one  of  the  most  fascinat- 
ing lecturers  of  his  day.  He  introduced  various  im- 
provements in  agricultural  and  industrial  processes, 
being  the  first  to  suggest  the  method  afterward  in 
general  use  of  clarifying  ginseng  for  the  Chinese 
market,  while  the  process  of  using  steam  in  the  dis- 
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tillation  of  spirit  was  invented  by  him.  The  pro- 
cess of  lithotrity  was  used  by  him  shortly  after  its 
first  successful  application  by  French  surgeons,  while 
he  is  said  to  have  vaccinated  as  many  as  500  persons 
in  and  about  Lexington  befoi'e  any  other  physician 
in  America  would  ti-y  the  experiment.  The  medical 
society  which  he  established  in  Lexinjton  was  the 
original  of  the  medical  associations  of  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  Baltimore.  He  contributed  to  the 
scientific  periodicals  of  the  day,  both  in  America 
and  in  Europe.  In  "Bruce's  Journal  of  Miner- 
alogy "  he  described  a  remarkably  large  nitre  cavern 
on  Crooked  creek,  Madison  county,  Kv.,and  subse- 
quently in  "Silliman's  Journal "  he  discussed  the 
process  of  gunpowder  manufacture  in  caves.  He 
was  married,  in  Natchez,  in  1808,  to  Catherine 
Percy,  who  died  uot  many  years  after.  Dr.  Brown 
died  near  Huntsville,  Ala. ,  Jan.  12, 1830.  His  three 
brothers,  Hon.  John  Brown,  Hon.  James  Brown 
and  Dr.  Preston  Brown,  were  also  distinguished 
men. 

MAGBTJDER,  Allan  Bowie,  senator,  was 
born  in  Kentucky,  about  1775.  After  receiving  an 
academic  education  he  studied  law  in  Lexington, 
Ky.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Removing 
to  Louisiana  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  that 
state,  and  later  to  the  TJ.  S.  senate,  where  he  repre- 
sented Louisiana  from  Sept.  3, 1813,  to  March  3, 
1813.  He  published  "Reflections  on  the  Cession 
of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States"  (1803)  and  "The 
Character  of  Mr.  JeSerson,"  but  though  he  had 
collected  material  for  a  general  history  of  the  North 
American  Indians  this  work  was  never  completed. 
He  died  at  Opelousas,  La.,  April  16,  1833. 

HAND,  Alfred,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Honesdale, 
Wayne  coimty.  Pa.,  March  36,  1885.  His  parents, 
originally  from  Greene  county,  N.  Y. ,  were  among 
the  earliest  settlers  of  Honesdale.  On  his  father's 
side  he  is  descended  from  John  Hand,  who  came 
from  Stanstede,  Eng.,  to  Southampton,  L.  I.,  be- 
fore 1645,  and  on  his  mother's  (Catharine  Chap- 
man) from  Robert  Chapman,  who  came  from  Hull, 
Eng.,  and  settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut 
in  1635.  Alfred  Hand  received  his  early  education 
at  Honesdale,  surrounded  by  its  anthracite  industries; 
and  at  eighteen  entered  Yale  college,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1857.  He  then  entered  the  law 
office  of  William  and  Wm.  H.  -Jessup,  with  whom 
he  formed  the  partnership  of 
Jessnps  &  Hand  after  his  ad 
mission  to  the  bar,  Nov.  3, 1859 ; 
and  in  1866  he  was  connected 
in  a  similar  manner  with  Isaac 
J.  Post,  a  fellow  law  student 
and  graduate  of  the  same  col- 
lege, the  relation  continuing 
until  March,  1879,  when  he 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  Hoyt 
judge  of  the  eleventh  judicial 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  com- 
prising Luzerne  and  Lacka- 
wanna counties.  In  the  foun- 
dation and  early  history  of 
Lackawanna  county  he  took 
a  prominent  part,  and  on  its 
formation  into  a  separate  dis- 
trict, was  transferred  to  it  as 
judge.and  subsequently  elected 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  from 
He  also  rendered  important  service 
in  the  erection  of  the  county  buildings.  While  pre- 
siding judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  he  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Beaver,  July  31,  1888,  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Judge  Tioinkey,  deceased,  on  the 
supreme  bench,  and  until  Jan.  1,  1889,  ably  per- 
formed the  important  work.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  time  he  returned  to  his  professional  practice,  the 
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extent  of  which  is  evidenced  by  the  reports  of  the 
state.  In  politics  he  has  been  a  republican  from  the 
organization  of  the  party,  but  has  held  no  public 
office  other  than  the  judicial  ones.  From  1872  until 
1879  he  was  president  of  the  Third  niitional  bank 
of  Scranton,  and  for  years  has  been  connected  with 
the  Lackawanna  hospital,  as  president  and  director. 
Prom  the  foundation  of  the  Pennsylvania  oral  school 
for  deaf  mutes,  at  Scranton,  at  that  time  the  only 
institution  of  its  kind  in  the  state,  he  has  been  its 
president,  and  directed  the  erection  of  its  handsome 
building.  He  has  also  been  for  several  years  a 
trustee  of  Lafayette  college.  Since  1866  he  has 
been  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  has 
several  times  represented  the  pre.sbytery  of  Lacka- 
wanna in  the  general  assembly,  serving  on  several 
important  committees.  He  has  been  twice  married ; 
in  1861  to  Anna  Jessup,  daughter  of  William  Jes- 
sup, and  in  1873  to  Plelen  E.  Sanderson  of  Beloit, 
Wis.  He  has  eight  children.  As  a  judge  he  is 
characterized  by  clearness,  and  independent  and 
impartial  views. 

KIBKWOOD,  Daniel,  mathematician  and  ed- 
ucator, was  born  in  Bladensburgh,  Md.,  Sept.  27, 
1814,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  His  grandfather  emi- 
grated to  America  about  1731,  and  settled  in  Dela- 
ware. His  parents,  John  and  Agnes  (Hope)  Kirk- 
wood,  were  both  born  in  this  country.  His  early 
life  was  spent  on  a  farm,  and  his  educational  ad- 
vantages were  limited  to  the  coun- 
try school.  Finding  that  he  had 
little  aptitude  for  farming,  at  the 
age  of  twenty  he  entered  the 
academy  at  York,  Pa.,  of  which, 
after  a  four  years'  course,  he  was 
elected  first  assistant  and  mathe- 
matical instructor.  Owing  to  his 
high  rank  in  mathematics,  many 
of  the  students  afterward  attained 
proficiency  in  that  branch  of 
study.  In  1843  he  became  prin- 
cipal of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  high 
school,  and  in  1849  took  the  same 
position  in  the  Pottsville  (Pa.) 
academy.  While  in  Lancaster  in 
1845,he  married  Sarah  A.  McNair, 
of  Newtown,  Bucks  county.  Pa. 
He  was  chosen  professor  of  math- 
ematics by  Delaware  college  in 
1851  and  three  years  later  became  president,  serving 
in  both  capacities  for  two  years  longer.  In  1856  he 
was  called  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  Indiana 
imiversity,  which  position  he  occupied  until  his  re- 
tirement as  emeritus  professor  in  1886,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  about  two  years,  when  he  filled  the  chair 
of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  Jefferson  college, 
Canonsburg,  Pa.  The  degree  of  A.  :M.  was  conferred 
on  him  by  Washington  college.  Pa.,  in  1850,  and 
that  of  LL.D.  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1853.  lu  1851  Prof.  Kirkwood  was  made  a  member 
of  the  American  philosophical  society,  antl  in  1853 
of  the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of 
science.  He  is,  besides,  a  member  of  various  other 
scientific  societies.  He  has  contributed  largely  to 
scientific  journals,  among  which  are  "The  American 
Journal  (if  Science,"  the  "Sidereal  Messenger,"  and 
the  "Monthly  Notices  "  of  the  Ropl  astronomical  so- 
ciety, many  of  his  papers  excitmg  great  attention 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  first  specially 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  scientific  worid  by  his 
"  Analogy  between  the  Periods  of  Rotation  of  the 
Primary  Planets"  in  1849;  and  his  subsequent  re- 
searches in  regard  to  the  nebular  hypothesis  attracted 
so  great  attention  among  scientific  men  that  Prof.  R. 
A.  Proctor  asserted  that  they  would  inaugurate  a 
new  process  of  thought  concerning  the  formation  of 
the  solar  system.     Among  other  important  papers 
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are  the  "Theory  of  Jupiter's  Influence  in  the 
Formation  of  the  Gaps  in  the  Zone  of  the  Minor 
Planets"  (1866);  "  Physical  Explanation  of  the  In- 
tervals in  Saturn's  Rings"  (1866);  "Meteoric  As- 
tronomy" (1867);  "Comets  and  Meteors"  (1873), 
and  "'The  Asteroids  or  Minor  Planets  between  Mars 
and  Jupiter  "  (1888),  together  with  many  cyclopedic 
and  magazine  articles  upon  astronomical  subjects. 
Soon  after  his  retirement  Prof.  Kirkwood  removed 
to  California,  where  he  died  June  11,  1895. 

BETTS,  Thaddeus,  senator,  was  born  at  Nor- 
walk,  Fairfield  co.,  Conn.,  Feb.  4,  1789,  son  of 
Judge  William  Maltby  and  Lucretia  (Gregory)  Belts. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1807,  and  ac- 
quired great  distinction  as  a  lawyer.  In  politics  he 
was  a  Whig,  and  after  holding  many  places  of  public 
trust,  being  at  one  time  lieutenant-governor  of  Con- 
necticut, he  was  an  influential  member  of  the  U.  S. 
senate  from  March  4,  1839,  to  the  date  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  7, 1840. 
He  was  married  to  Antoinette,  daughter  of  John  and 
Sarah  (St.  John)  Cannon.  Sen.  Betts  was  greatly 
respected  for  his  talents  and  character. 

SWENEY,  John  Bobson,  composer,  was  born 
at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  Dec.  31,  1837.  He  showed 
musical  taste  from  his  childhood,  and  was  put  in 
charge  of  a  German  teacher, 
Theodore  Bauer,  receiving  his 
training  in  vocal  culture  from 
Prof.  Barilli,  Patti's  teacher. 
He  went  to  the  civil  war  as 
leader  of  aband,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  he  accepted  the 
professorship  of  music  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Military  Acad- 
emy, at  West  Chester,  Pa.  Dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  his  pro- 
fessorship he  received  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  music,  and 
a  few  years  later  that  of  doc- 
tor of  music.  He  led  the  sing- 
ing of  the  great  summer  con- 
gregations at  Ocean  Grove, 
and  he  was  a  leader  at  neaily 
all  of  the  great  summer  assem- 
blies, including  Round  Lake, 
the  Thousand  Islands,  Lake 
Bluff  (111.),  Old  Orchard  (Me.),  Island  Heights, 
and  New  Albany,  Ind.  He  edited  twenty  books  of 
songs  and  three  anthem  books,  and  composed  over 
one  thousand  pieces  of  music,  among  the  most 
popular  being  "Beulah  Land,"  "The  New  Song," 
' '  More  about  Jesus, "  ' '  Calvary, "  "  Showers  of  Bless- 
ings," etc.  He  died  at  Chester,  Pa.,  April  10,  1899. 
GOLDTHWAITE,  George,  jurist  and  senator, 
was  born  near  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  10,  1810,  son  of 
Thomas  and  Anne  (Wilson)  Goldthwaite,  who  came 
to  this  country  from  England  in  1792,  and  located 
near  Boston.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  city  and  at  West  Point,  but  voluntarily  left 
after  three  years,  and  went  to  Montgomery,  Ala. 
He  then  began  the  study  of  law  with  his  brother, 
Henry  Goldthwaite,  subsequently  chief-justice  of  the 
supreme  bench  of  that  state.  Upon  his  admission  to 
the  bar,  in  1838,  he  commenced  practice  in  Monti- 
cello,  Ala.,  but  returned  some  years  later  to  Mont- 
gomery. He  was  elected  judge  of  the  circuit  court 
in  1843,  was  later  re-elected,  and  in  1853  became  a 
judge  of  the  Alabama  supreme  court.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  judges,  five  in  number,  resigned  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  legislature  an  opportunity 
to  reorganize  the  court,  and  Judge  Goldthwaite  was 
one  of  the  three  re-elected.  In  1856  he  became 
chief-justice  by  the  resignation  of  Judge  Chilton, 
but  held  the  position  only  thirteen  days,  when  he 
resigned  to  take  up  private  practice.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  civil  war  he  was  appointed  by  Gov. 


Moore  adjutant-general  of  the  state,  and  rendered 
estimable  service  in  this  oflice  for  four  years.  In 
1866  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  and 
in  1870  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  serving  in  congress  from 
1871  to  1877,  acting  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  claims  and  revolutionary  claims.  In  politics  Judge 
Goldthwaite  was  conservative,  though  upholding 
the  Federal  cause  with  great  ability  upon  Calhoun's 
declaration  as  to  states'  rights,  and  when  secession 
began  to  be  agitated  he  again  came  forward  with 
strong  opposition  to  the  movement.  In  1869  he  de- 
clined a  unanimous  nomination  for  congress  tendered 
by  the  district  convention  at  Troy,  and  though  sev- 
eral counties  were  solid  in  advocating  him  for  the 
governorship,  and  friends  all  over  the  state  were 
pressing  his  claims  before  the  convention,  he  with- 
drew his  name.  In  1835  he  was  married  to  Olivia 
Price,  daughter  of  Moses  and  Mary  (Robbins)  Wal- 
lach,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  had  six  children.  He 
died  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. ,  March  18,  1879. 

WENT  WORTH,  John,  patriot,  was  born  in 
that  part  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  which  was  afterwards 
called  Somersworth  and  Rollinsford,  March  30,  1719, 
grandson  of  Ezekiel  Wentworth,  the  fourth  son  of 
Elder  William  Wentworth.  He  was  orphaned  at 
six  years  of  age,  and  brought  up  by  an  uncle. 
From  1749  he  sat  often  in  the  provincial  assembly, 
and  was  its  speaker  from  1771  until  it  ceased  to  exist. 
In  the  exercise  of  that  office  he  called  together  iu_ 
1774  and  1775  revolutionary  congresses  which  sent" 
delegates  to  Philadelphia.  As  president  of  the  new 
body,  lie  issued  an  address  to  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  as  head  of  one  oi-  the  other  con- 
ducted the  half-hostile  communications  with  his 
relative  and  namesake,  the  royal  governor,  until  the 
latter  was  driven  from  the  province,  leaving  it 
practically  under  his  control.  He  had  been  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel under  Gen.  Gage  in  1767,  and  now 
became  colonel  of  the  3d  New  Hampshire  regiment. 
Though  not  bred  to  the  law,  he  was  chief- justice  of 
Common  Pleas,  1773-76,  and  from  1776  a  judge  of 
the  superior  court  and  a  councillor.  His  second  son, 
John  (1745-87),  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1768, 
and  practiced  at  Dover.  Following  in  his  father's 
steps,  he  was  a  signer  of  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion, Aug.  8,  1778;  a  member  of  the  assembly, 
1776-80;  of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  of  the  Conti- 
nental congress,  1778-81;  of  the  New  Hampshire 
council,  1780-84,  and  of  the  state  senate,  1784-87. 
His  office  of  register  of  probate  for  Strailord  county 
outlived  all  his  other  positions,  being  held  under 
both  colonial  and  state  authorities.  John  Wentworth 
died  at  the  place  of  his  birth.  May  17,  1781. 

COLLINSWOBTH,  James,  juri.st,  was  born 
in  Tennessee  in  1806.  He  removed  to  Texas  in 
early  life,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  that  state  from  Mexico,  as  well  as  in 
its  subsequent  history.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates 
who  met  in  November,  1835,  and  adopted  a  decla- 
ration establishing  a  provisional  government.  Tlie 
meeting  was  reconvened  on  March  1st,  and  on  the 
following  day,  March  2d,  the  Texas  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed  by  about  fifty  members. 
This  declaration,  after  reviewing  the  wrongs  perpe- 
trated by  the  Mexican  government,  concluded  as 
follows:  "We,  therefore,  the  delegates,  with  ple- 
nary powers,  of  tlie  people  of  Texas,  in  solemn  con- 
vention assembled,  appealing  to  a  candid  world  for 
the  necessities  of  our  condition,  do  hereby  resolve 
and  declare  that  our  political  connection  with  the 
Mexican  nation  has  forever  ended,  and  that  the 
people  of  Texas  do  now  constitute  a  free,  sovereign 
and  independent  republic,  and  are  fully  invested  with 
all  the  rights  and  attributes  which  properly  belong 
to  independent  nations;  and,  conscious  of  the  recti- 
tude of  our  intentions,  we  fearlessly  and  confidently 
commit  the  issue  to  the   Supreme  Arbiter  of  the 
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destinies  of  nations."  James  Collinsworth  was  also 
a  member  of  the  convention  tliat  met  on  March  17, 
1836,  and  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the  Texas 
republic,  according  to  which  he  became  the  first 
chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court.  He  did  not  hold 
court,  however,  and  died  within  two  years'  time,  and 
was  succeeded  by  John  Birdsall. 

BAYARD,  Richard  Henry,  senator  and  dip- 
lomat, was  born  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  1796,  eldest 
son  of  James  Asheton  Bayard,  statesman,  a  cousin  of 
Peter  Stuyvesant.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton 
College  in  1814,  and,  subsequently  studying  law, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  in  his  na- 
tive city.  He  attained  a  prominent  place  in  his 
profession,  and  upon  the  resignation  of  Sen.  Arnold 
Naudain  was  elected  as  a  Whig  to  the  U.  S.  senate, 
serving  in  that  body  from  June  30,  1836,  until  his 
resignation  in  September,  1889.  He  resigned  in  or- 
der to  take  the  office  of  chief-justice  of  Delaware, 
but,  upon  being  again  elected  to  the  senate,  he  re- 
sumed his  seat  in  that  body  on  Dec.  2,  1839,  and  re- 
mained until  the  end  of  his  term,  March  3,  1845. 
On  Dec.  10,  1850,  he  was  appointed  charge  d'affaires 
at  Brussels,  where  he  represented  the  United  States 
until  Sept.  13,  1853.  He  was  married  to  a  grand- 
daughter of  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  a  lady  of 
great  beauty,  who  survived  him  until  1885.  Sen. 
Bayard  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  4,  1868. 

GILFALLAN,  James,  jurist,  was  born  at 
Bannockburn,  Scotland,  March  9, 1829.  His  parents 
came  to  the  United  States  when  he  was  a  child,  and 
he  was  reared  and  educated  at  New  Hartford  and 
Utica,  N.  Y.  He  attended  the  law  school  at  Ball- 
ston  Spa,  K.  T.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  in  December,  1850.  Until  1857  he 
practiced  his  profession  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  then 
removed  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  slowly  worked 
his  way  to  the  head  of  the  bar  of  the  state.  In  Au- 
gust, 1863,  he  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant 
in  the  7th  Minnesota  regiment,  was  made  a  captain 
in  the  following  month,  and  took  part  in  the  subse- 
quent campaign  against  the  Sioux  Indians.  From 
1863  until  1865  he  saw  much  hard  and  effective  ser- 
vice in  the  South  and  West,  and  was  promoted  to 
colonel  of  the  11th  Minnesota  regiment  in  October, 
1864.  In  May,  1865,  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  St.  Paul.  From  July,  1869,  until  Jan- 
uary, 1870,  he  served  by  appointment  as  chief -justice 
of  the  state.  In  1875  he  was  first  appointed  and 
later  elected  to  the  same  oflBce,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1882  and  1889,  serving  until  1891.  He  was  a  man  of 
calm  and  equable  temperament,  a  profound  scholar, 
and  as  a  jurist  was  distinguished  for  his  ability,  firm- 
ness and  absolute  impartiality.  He  died  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  Dec.  16,  1894. 

CASSERliT,  Eugeue,  senator,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land in  1833,  and  was  brought  to  this  country  by  his 
parents  in  1834.  His  father  was  a  teacher,  and  the 
boy  received  an  excellent  preparatory  education.  He 
was  graduated  at  Georgetown  College,  District  of 
Columbia,  studied  law  with  a  lawyer  in  New  York 
city,  and  was  there  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  cor- 
poration attorney  in  1846-47.  Three  years  later  he 
removed  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where  he  practiced 
law  with  much  success,  and  also  took  an  active  part 
in  politics.  He  was  a  strong  Democrat,  and  won  the 
reputation  of  being  a  fine  stump  speaker.  Later  he 
identified  himself  with  the  press,  and  for  a  time 
edited  a  paper  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  elected 
state  printer,  but  his  machinery  and  stock  being  de- 
stroyed by  fire  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from  jour- 
nalism. In  1869  he  was  elected  a  senator  in  congress 
from  California,  assuming  the  office  March  4th,  and 
acting  on  the  committees  on  printing,  public  lands, 
and  foreign  relations.  On  account  of  failing  health, 
he  resigned  on  Nov.  39,  1873,  and  resumed  practice 
in  San  Francisco.     He  died  there  June  14,  1883. 


CHALMERS,  Josepli  "W.,  senator,  was  born 
in  Halifax  county,  Va.,  in  1807.  He  was  a  son  of  a 
wealthy  planter  who  came  from  Scotland.  He  re- 
ceived a  mercantile  education,  but  after  the  death  of 
his  father  decided  to  study  law,  and  spent  two  years 
in  the  University  of  Virginia.  In  1835  he  removed 
to  Jackson,  Tenn.,  and  in  1840  to  Holly  Springs, 
Miss.  During  1842-43  he  served  as  vice-chancellor 
of  the  state,  and  in  1846  was  appointed  to  the  V.  8. 
senate,  where  he  filled  the  place  of  Robert  J. 
Walker,  who  had  resigned  to  become  head  of  the 
treasury  department.  Later  his  appointment  was 
confirmed  by  the  legislature,  and  he  served  to  the 
end  of  the  term,  but  declined  a  re-election,  and  re- 
sumed the  private  practice  of  his  profession.  His 
total  senatorial  service  extended  from  Nov.  3,  1845, 
to  March  3,  1847,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Jeffer- 
son Davis.  Sen.  Chalmers  was  a  zealous  Democrat 
of  the  states'  rights  school.  In  1848  he  was  active  in 
his  support  of  Gen.  Lewis  Cass  for  the  presidency, 
and  in  1851  defended  John  A.  Quitman  and  Jeffer- 
son Davis  during  their  contests  with  Henry  S.  Foote. 
He  died  at  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  in  June,  1853. 

SFRTJANCE,  Presley,  senator,  was  born  near 
Smyrna,  Del.,  in  1785.     He  was  a  merchant,  and  in 
1833  was  elected  to  the  Delaware  legislature,  re- 
maining a  member  of  that  body  for 
twenty -one  years.    On  Jan.  3,  1843, 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  state 
senate.     In  January,  1846,  he  was 
elected  as  a  Whig  to  the  U.  S.  sen- 
ate, and  served  his  full  terra,  from 
March  4,  1847,  to  March  3,  1853. 
His    knowledge    of    the    political 
affairs  of  his  time  was  remarkable, 
and  he  was  held  in  the  highest  es- 
teem \>y  all  who  knew  him.     His 
son,  William  Corbit  Spruance,  was 
born  at  Smyrna,  Aprils,  1831;  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1853,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855. 
For  three   years   he  was  deputy 
attorney-general;  for  twelve  years 
attorney  for  New   Castle  county, 
and  for  two  years  city  solicitor  for      '^  '®yJe<i-a-»^-.:ur:> 
Wilmington.     In  1876  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  at- 
torney for  Delaware,  resigning  the  office  in  1880. 
Sen.  Spruance  died  at  Smyrna,  Del.,  Feb.  13,  1863. 

CHAMPLIN,  John  Wayne,  jurist,  was  born 
at  Kingston,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  17,  1831,  son 
of  Jeffrey  C.  and  Ellis  (Champlin)  Champlin,  both 
of  English  descent.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  left 
his  father's  farm  to  enter  an  academy  at  Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y.,  from  which  he  passed  to  the  academy  at 
Stamford,  and  later  to  Harpersfield  Academy.  He 
studied  civil  engineering  at  the  Delaware  Literary 
Institute,  and  in  1853  he  began  to  practice  that  pro- 
fession. In  1854  he  went  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.; 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  brother,  Stephen  G. 
Champlin,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  iu  1855.  In 
the  following  year  he  prepared  a  revision  of  the  city 
charter,  and  in  1857  he  was  elected  city  attorney, 
holding  the  office  three  years.  In  1867  he  was  elected 
mayor  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  In  1883  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  entered  upon  his  duties  Jan.  1,  1884.  He  was 
chief-justice  in  1890-91,  retiring  from  the  bench 
Dec.  31,  1891,  to  resume  his  practice.  In  1893  he 
accepted  a  professorship  in  the  law  department  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  held  this  chair  five 
years.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  that 
university  in  1887.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  Political  Science  Association, 
and  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science.  He  was  married  to  Ellen,  daughter  of 
John  B.  and  Louisa  (Kelly)  More,  of  Polo,  111.,  Oct. 
1,  1856. 
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LOVELL,  Mansfield,  soldier,  was  boru  in  Wasli- 
ington,  D.  V..  Oct.  30, 1833,  llie  sou  ot  Dr.Joseph  Lov- 
ell,who  was  surgeon-general  of  the  U.  IS.  army  in  1818. 
His  great-graudfatlier  was  a  leading  Boston  patriot 
in  the  early  days  of  the  i-evolutionary  war,  a  member 
of  the  Continental  congress,  and  one  of  the  siguei's  of 
the  old  articles  of  confederation. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Massachusetts 
society  of  the  Cincinnati,  to  which 
membership  Gen.  Jlansfield  Lov- 
ell  succeeded.  In  1838,  having 
received  an  oidiuary  school  edu- 
cation, young  Lovell  was  duly  ap- 
pointed cadet  in  the  U.  S.  mili- 
tary academy  at  West  Point,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1843, 
ninth  in  a  class  of  fifty-six,  among 
whom  wei'e  Gens.  J^ewton,  Gus- 
tavus  W.  Smith,  William  S. 
Rosecrans,  James  Longstreet, 
Abner  Doubleday,  and  others 
who  subsequently  attained  to  high 
rank  and  distinction  in  the  mili- 
tary service  on  both  sides.  In 
1843,  as  second  lieutenant,  young 
Lovell  weut  on  duty  with  the 
4th  regiment  of  the  IT.  S.  artillery,  which  regi- 
ment in  1845  joined  the  army  of  observation  under 
Gen.  Zachary  Taylor,  at  Corpus  (Hiristi,  Tex. 
Lieut.  Lovell  went  through  Taylor's  campaign  in 
Mexico  in  1846,  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Monterey.  He  was  afterward  appointed  aide-de- 
camp to  Gen.  John  A.  Quitman,  and  accompanied 
the  command  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  remained  with  it 
until  the  ca^Dture  of  the  City  of  Mexico  in  Septem- 
ber, 1847.  Lieut.  Lovell  was  wounded  at  the  Belen 
gate  of  the  city,  and  was  made  brevet  captain. 
After  the  war  he  took  command  of  his  own  com- 
pany, light  battery  G,  4th  artillery,  a  po.sition  which 
he  held  for  more  thau  two  years.  He  married 
Emily  M.,  daughter  of  Col.  Joseph  Plympton, 
U.  S.  army,  and  in  1854  resigned  his  military  com- 
mission, and  settled  in  New  York,  where  lie  engaged 
in  commercial  business.  In  1858  he  was  made 
deputy  street  commissioner  of  the  city,  and  resigned 
in  1861.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Old  City  guard, 
which  was  composed  of  one  hundred  gentlemen  of 
means  and  position.  He  obtained  permission  to  use 
the  guns  at  Fort  Hamilton,  and  within  two  years 
made  this  company  skillful  heavy  artilleri.sts,  each  of 
them  competent  to  teach  others.  After  resigning 
his  position  in  the  street  department,  Lovell  went 
South,  where  his  three  brothers 
resided,  and  was  appointed  major- 
general  of  the  Confederate  army, 
and  assiiiiied  to  command  at  New 
Orleans."  In  1863,  the  Federal 
fleets  having  passed  the  forts,  and 
being  abreast  of  the  city,  the  place 
was  evacuated,  Lovell  moving  his 
troops  to  Vicksburg.  Here  he  was 
superseded  by  Gen.  Van  Dorn, 
SSf^^S^,^l^_  '^^'^s  second  in  command  in  the 

battle  of  Corinth,  and  command- 
ed the  rear  guai'd  in  the  retreat 
from  that  place.  Lovell  was  soon 
afterward  relieved  from  duty  in  the  field,  and  im- 
mediately apjilied  for  a  court  of  inquiry,  which  was 
after  a  long  delay  gi-anted  him.  He  was  fairly  vin- 
dicated by  tijis  court,  but  it  was  evident  that  there 
was  a  strong  feeliur;,  on  I  lie  part  of  President  Davis 
and  other  authorities  in  liichmond,  that  he  had  been 
in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  the  cajiture  of  New 
Orleans.  The  charge  was  disproved  by  the  publica- 
tion of  his  correspondence  with  the  war  department 
in  reference  to  the  condition  of  that  post  while  imder 


his  command;  but  Gen.  Lovell  was  summarily  re- 
lieved fronr  command  in  the  field,  and  was  not 
again  assigned  to  active  duty.  At  the  end  of  the 
war,  he  came  to  New  York,  and  at  first  made  ar- 
rangements for  rice  planting  on  the  Savannah  river, 
but  the  disastrous  inundation  of  1869  destroyed  his 
prospects  in  that  direction,  and  he  returned  to  New 
York  city,  where  he  continued  to  reside,  engaged  as 
a  civil  engineer  and  surveyor  until  his  death,  June 
1,  1884. 

STAHEL,  Julius,  soldier,  also  known  as  Count 
Sebastiani,  was  born  in  Csongrud,  Himgary,  Nov.  4, 
1835.  He  received  a  classical  education  in  his  native 
town,  and  at  Buda-Pesth,  and  then  entered  the  Aus- 
trian army  as  a  private.  He  had  I'eached  the  rauk 
of  a  commissioned  officer  when  the  Hungarian  revo- 
lution opened,  when  he  at  once  resigned,  and  threw 
in  his  lot  with  his  fellow-countrymen.  As  an  aide  on 
the  staffs  of  Gen.  Artluu'  GiJrger  and  Gen.  Richard 
D.  Guyon,  he  rendered  brilliant  and  effective  service, 
but  the  Austrian  forces  finally  triumphed,  and  he 
was  forced  to  flee  the  country.  He  resided  for  some 
years  in  Berlin  and  London,  gaining  a  livelihood  as 
a  teacher  and  journalist.  In  1859  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  settled  in  New  York  city,  "where, 
until  1861,  he  was  the  editor  of  an  eminent  and  in- 
fluential weekly  German  newspaper.  In  May,  1861, 
he  entered  the  Federal  army  as 
a  volunteer,  and  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  8th  New 
York  regiment.  He  command- 
ed this  regiment  at  the  first  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861, 
and  was  soon  afterward  made 
its  colonel.  On  Nov.  12,  1861, 
he  was  promoted  to  be  briga- 
dier-general of  volunteers,  and 
took  part  in  all  the  earlier  bat- 
tles of  the  war,  especially  dis- 
tingui.shing  liimself  at  Cross 
Keys,  Va. ,  on  June  8, 1862.  He 
was  advanced  to  be  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  on  March  14, 
1863,  and  for  some  time  com- 
manded a  divi.sion  of  the  11th 
army  corps  under  Gen.  Franz 
Sigel.  He  resigned  his  com- 
mission, and  retu'ed  from  the 
army  on  Feb.  8,  1865,  and  early 
in  1866  was  appointed  by  President  Johnson  IT.  S. 
consul  at  Yokohama,  Japan,  where  he  remained 
until  poor  health  compelled  his  retirement  in  1869. 
He  then  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  from 
1870  till  1877  he  was  a  successful  mining  engineer 
and  mine  owner  in  the  western  states.  In  1877  he 
was  again  appointed  consul  at  Yokohama,  and  in 
Jlarch,  1884,  was  made  consul-general  at  Shanghai, 
where  ho  remained  until  Grover  Cleveland  became 
president  in  1885.  Gen.  Stahel  is  a  man  of  marked 
intelligence  and  varied  acquirements.  He  was  a 
skilled  and  efficient  soldier,  who  proved  equal  to  all 
of  the  demands  made  upon  him,  and  represented 
his  adopted  country  abroad  with  ilignity,  ability  and 
tact.  He  is  now  (1893)  a  resident  of  New  York  city, 
and  interested  in  various  business  cntei-prises. 

ANBEBSON,  ■William,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Chester  county,  Pa.,  in  1763.  His  early  education 
was  obtained  in  the  schools  of  the  day,  where 
he  could  attend  when  not  pressed  by  varied  home 
duties.  He  went  promptly  to  the  front  when  the 
war  of  the  revolution  broke  out,  served  on  the  staff 
of  Gen.  Lafayette  as  colonel,  and  took  part  in  the  ex- 
periences of  Vallej'  Forge,  Gcrmantown  and  York- 
town.  In  politics  he  was  a  democrat  of  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  Older,  and  as  such  held  many  public  offices. 
He  was  elected  to  congress  iu  1809,  and  retained  his 
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seat  until  1815— six  years,  and  again  in  1817-19.  He 
was  subsequently  county  court  judge  in  Delaware 
county  and  collector  of  customs.  His  daughter, 
Evelina,  who  became  the  wife  of  Com.  Porter,  was 
the  author  of  the  song,  "Thou  Plast  Wounded  the 
Spirit  That  Loved  Thee."  He  died  at  his  home  in 
Cliester  county.  Pa.,  Dec.  14,  1839. 

RAPP,  George,  founder  of  the  religious  com- 
munistic sect  of  Harmonists,  or  Harmonites,  was 
bora  near  Herrenberg,  Wiirtemberg,  Germany, 
about  1770.  The  son  of  a  simple  peasant,  he  be- 
came early  affiliated  with  one  of  the  numerous  pietist 
sects  in  his  native  country,  which  awaiting  the  speedy 
advent  of  Christ,  regarded  the  official  cult  as  in- 
sufficient, and  endeavored  to  live  and  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  literal  precepts  of  the  Bible.  Rapp  be- 
came tlie  preacher  and  head  of  such  a  body,  and 
suffering  persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  authoii- 
ties,  emigrated  with  them  to  Pennsylvania  in  1803, 
and  commenced  a  settlement  on  Connequenessing 
creek,  in  Butler  county,  which  he  called  Harmony. 
He  purchased  5,000  acres  of  land,  and  in  1805  for- 
mally organized  a  Christian  community,  on  the 
model  of  the  Pentecostal  church.  All  things  were 
held  in  common,  and  in  1807  they  adopted  the 
principle  of  celibacy  for  the  members  of  both  sexes. 
They  fared  hard  in  the  beginning,  but  by  the  culti- 
vation of  the  land  and  by  various  industrial  pur- 
suits they  gradually  acquired  wealth  and  converted 
the  wilderness  around  them  into  a  "blossoming  gar- 
den." About  1815  they  removed  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Indiana  in  quest  of  a  warmer  and  better  location, 
purchased  a  tract  of  27,000  acres,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wabash,  and  called  the  new  village  New  Harmony. 
After  ten  years  the  Harmonists  again  grew  dis- 
contented with  their  location,  and  sold  their  col- 
ony to  the  famous  Robert  Owen  for  his  social- 
istic community.  Rapp  with  his  followers  re- 
turned to  Pennsylvania,  and  settled  this  time 
in  Beaver  county,  near  Pittsburgh,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  naming  their  new  village 
Economy.  It  was  their  final  place  of  settlement, 
and  the  community  prospered  as  before,  always 
gaining  new  members.  Rapp  remained  through  his 
life  the  spiritual  head  and  director,  and  under  his 
intelligent  superintendence  the  colony  steadily  grew 
richer.  He  administered  the  common  treasury, 
which  was  said  to  contain  millions  at  times,  con- 
structed a  library,  a  .school,  a  museum,  a  church, 
and  a  hotel  for  summer  tourists.  The  villagers 
owned,  besides  their  private  dwellings,  numerous 
mills  for  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth,  flan- 
nels, cotton  goods,  carpets  and  flour,  which  products 
they  disposed  of  in  Pittsburgh,  realizing  handsome 
gains.  They  also  raised  live  stock,  pursued  silk  cul- 
ture, vine  culture,  and  cultivated  flax,  grain,  fruit  and 
vegetables.  In  1833  an  impostor,  named  Bernhard 
Miiller,  induced  800  Harmonists  to  leave  Economy, 
founded  with  them  New  Jerusalem,  near  Pitts- 
burgh, and  afterwards  absconded  with  the  greater 
part  of  $105,000  belonging  to  his  credulous  follow- 
ers. Under  the  influence  of  Rapp  the  society 
soon  recovered  from  this  temporary  setback  in 
numbers  by  the  accession  of  other  converts.  He 
preached  and  read  the  Bible  to  the  members  on  Sun- 
days, and  being  possessed  of  poetical  and  musical 
abilities  composed  two  books  of  hymns  for  service. 
In  1834  he  also  published  a  tract  on  "The  Destinies 
of  Humanity,"  that  was  designed  to  attract  German 
immigrants.  He  died  at  Economy,  Pa.,  Aug.  7, 
1847. 

DtJDLET,  Charles  Edward,  senator,  was 
born  in  Johnson  Hall,  Staffordshire,  England,  May 
23,  1780,  son  of  Charies  Dudley.  His  father  served 
as  the  king's  collector  of  customs  at  Newport,  R.  I. ; 
but  having  returned  to  England,  died  in  London,  in 
1790.     Four  years  later  the  widow  emigrated  to 


America  with  her  son,  and  settled  at  Newport, 
where  Charles  first  entered  business  as  a  clerk 
in  a  counting-room.  Later  he  went  to  the  East 
Indies  as  supercargo,  and  after  his  return  settled  in 
New  York  city;  but  in  1803  he  removed  to  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  of  which  city  he  was  mayor  from  1831  to 
1838.  As  a  member  of  the  state  senate  he  served 
continuously  from  1830  to  1835.  In  1838  he  was 
elected  to  the  upper  house  Of  the  national  legis- 
lature, on  the  Democratic  ticket,  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  who  bad  resigned, 
and  he  continued  to  serve  with  honor  in  the  IT.  8. 
senate  from  Jan.  29,  1839,  until  the  end  of  his 
term,  March  2,  1833.  He  was  married  to  Blandina 
(1783-1863),  daughter  of  Rutgers  Bleecker.  Sen. 
Dudley  died  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  23,  1841,  and 
in  1856  his  widow  founded  in  his  honor  the  Dudley 
Astronomical  Observatoiy,  thus  commemorating 
her  husband's  special  fondness  for  this  science. 
A  fund  of  $75,000  was  donated  by  her  in  1856,  and 
before  her  death  this  was  increased  to  more  than 
$100,000.    The  observatory  is  located  at  Albany. 

EIMBALIi,  Eliplialet  Addison,  soldier,  was 
born  at  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  June  3, 1833.  His  mother 
dying  eleven  days  later,  he  resided  with  an  uncle 
and  aunt  in  Cabot,  Vt.,  until  his  seventeenth  year, 
when  he  went  to  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  learned  the 
printing  trade.  Returning  to  Vermont,  he  entered 
the  office  of  the  Woodstock  "Age,"  of  which  he 
became  the  owner  and  editor.  A  captain's  commis- 
sion was  secured  for  him  from  Pres.  Polk  in  the 
9th  New  England  regiment,  which 
sailed  for  Mexico,  May  27,  1847. 
He  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Cou- 
treras  and  Cherubusco,  and  at  Cha- 
pultepec  he  was  the  first  to  reach 
the  Mexican  flag  on  the  heights, 
which  he  tore  down  and  re- 
placed with  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
He  received  his  commission  as 
brevet  major  Aug.  30,  1847,  and 
thereupon  visited  Cabot,  the  scene 
of  his  early  childhood.  Here  he 
was  married,  and  soon  after  re- 
moved to  New  York,  where  he  ob- 
tained a  position  on  the  New  York 
"Herald,"  and  in  1853  received 
an  appointment  in  the  New  York 
custom  house.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war 
he  was  mustered  in  as  major  in  the  9th  New 
York  volunteers,  known  as  the  Hawkins  Zou- 
aves. He  participated  in  all  the  battles  in  which 
that  famous  regiment  was  engaged,  viz. ,  Big  Bethel, 
Hatteras  Inlet,  Roanoke,  Camden  or  South  Mills, 
South  mountain,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg  and  Suf- 
folk. At  the  battle  of  Roanoke  island,  Feb.  8, 
1863,  Maj.  Kimball  led  the  Zouaves,  scaling  the 
enemies'  works  and  carried  them  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  with  the  regiment's  cry  of  "  Zou,  Zou, 
Zou."  He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel,  Feb. 
18,  1863,  and  from  that  time  practically  commanded 
the  regiment.  At  the  battle  of  Antietam  (Col.  Haw- 
kins being  absent  from  the  field)  he  led  his  regiment 
in  a  charge  on  the  enemy's  batteries,  when  it  lost  65 
per  cent,  of  its  command.  He  was  shot  in  April, 
1863,  when  the  regiment  was  at  Camp  Suffolk,  Va., 
by  Gen.  Michael  Corcoran,  through  a  mistake  in 
the  night  time,  from  the  effect  of  which  wound  he 
died  April  13,  1863. 

RICE,  Samuel  Farrow,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Union  district,  S.  C,  June  2,  1816,  son  of  Judge 
William  Rice,  a  state  senator  of  South  Carolina. 
The  son  was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege, and  then  read  law  with  William  L.  Preston. 
On  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1838,  he  opened  an 
office  at  Winnsboro,  but  the  same  year  removed  to 
Alabama  and  settled  in  Talladega.     He  acquired 
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and  edited  a  newspaper  for  six  years,  and  in  1840- 
41  represented  Talladega  in  the  state  legislature. 
He  was  a  Taylor  and  Fillmore  presidential  elector  in 
1848,  and  was  three  times  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  congress.  In  1852  he  settled  in  Mont- 
gomery, and  two  years  later  was  elected  to  the 
supreine  bench,  in  which  post  he  served  until  Jan- 
uary, 1859,  the  last  three  years  as  chief-justice  of 
Alabama.  He  represented  Autauga  and  Montgom- 
ery in  the  state  senate  from  1861-65,  and  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  private  practice,  attaining  the 
reputation  of  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  in  the 
South.  He  died  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Jan.  3,  1890. 
LAWRENCE,  Ida  (Eckert),  author,  was  boru 
at  Jlansfield,  O.,  Feb.  25, 1864,  daughter  of  Daniel  S. 
and  Nancy  A.  (Baker)  Eckert.  Her  great-grand- 
father landed  in  Philadelphia  in  1753,  and  her 
grandparents,  natives  of  Baltimore,  were  among 
the  first  white  settlers  of  Richland  county,  O. 
When  she  was  eleven  years  old  she  was  taken  to 
Topeka,  Kan.,  where  she  was -educated  mostly  at 
the  public  schools.  She  gave  early  evidence  of 
artistic  and  literary  ability,  writing  poems  and  short 
stories  of  western  life  at  the  age  of  twelve,  which 
found  ready  acceptance  in  eastern  periodicals.  In 
1896  she  returned  to  Toledo,  O.,  where  she  is  an  ac- 
tive member  in  the  club 
life  of  the  city  and  an 
earnest  advocate  of  ad- 
vanced thought.  In  1899 
she  collected  her  poems, 
which  had  been  widely 
copied ,  and  publ  ished  them 
under  the  title  of  "Day 
Dreams."  Eugene  Field 
often  complimented  her 
work,  and  SIis.  Louise 
Chandler  Moulton  wrote: 
' '  I  am  not  surprised  at  the 
success  of  'Day  Dreams,' 
because  of  its  strong  ap- 
peal to  human  hearts;  it 
voices  the  love  and  the 
hope  and  the  sorrow  that 
is  universal."  Gov. George 
P.  Nash  appointed  her  to 
represent  Ohio  at  the  Paris 
exposition  of  1900,  and  in 
that  year  she  traveled 
in  Holland,  England  and 
Prance.  She  spent  some  time  in  London  studying 
authors'  old  original  manuscripts,  and  wrote  several 
poems  and  letters  for  the  American  press.  She  de- 
livered an  address  on  "American  Women  in  Litera- 
ture" before  the  international  congress  of  women  at 
Paris  (1900).  During  a  visit  to  the  famous  cemetery 
of  Pere  Lachaise  she  wrote  her  poem,  "  The  Garden 
of  Pere  Lachaise."  By  special  invitation  slie  wrote 
and  delivered  an  ode  upon  the  launching  of  the 
battleship  Ohio,  May  18,  1901,  at  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  entitled  "Launching  the  Ship."  The  poem  was 
copied  by  more  than  1 ,500  newspapers  inEngland  and 
America,  and  brought  forth  many  letters  of  praise 
from  prominent  literary  people.  Joaquin  Miller 
said:  "  When  I  read  that  poem  I  knew  she  was  bap- 
tized with  the  real  flre."  In  her  work,  it  is  said,  are 
found  the  spiritual  touches  of  Longfellow  and  Tom 
Moore,  the  fire  of  Lord  Byron,  the  wierdness  of 
Poe,  the  sadness  of  Hood,  combined  with  the 
originality  and  individuality  that  is  strictly  lier  own. 
In  May,  1896,  she  was  married  to  Fred  A.  Law- 
rence, of  Barry,  Mass.  (later  of  Boston),  and  has 
one  son,  Aubrey  Eckert  Lawrence. 

WHITE,  William,  jurist,  was  born  in  Eng- 
land, Jan.  28,  1822.  Becoming  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age,  in  1831  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States 


with  an  imcle,  who  settled  at  Springfield,  O.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  a  cabinet-maker,  and  while  en- 
gaged at  that  trade  obtained  an  education.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846,  forming  a  partner- 
ship with  William  A.  Rodgers,  his  preceptor.  In 
1847  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Clark 
county,  and  in  1856  elected  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Hocking 
H.  Hunter,  in  February,  1864,  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  supreme  court,  acting  as  chief-justice 
in  1873-74,  1878-79  and  in  1883  until  his  death.  He 
was  married,  in  October,  1847,  to  Rachel  Stout,  who 
survived  him  with  three  children.  His  eldest  son, 
Charles,  is  a  member  of  the  Springfield  bar.  His 
decisions  and  opinions  indicate  a  sound,  discriminat- 
ing judgment.  He  died  at  Springfield,  0.,  March 
13,  1883. 

HUNT,  Lewis  Cass,  soldier,  was  born  at  Fort 
Howard,  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Feb.  23,  1824,  son  of 
Lieut.  Samuel  W.  Hunt,  gi'andson  of  Thomas 
Hunt,  and  brother  of  Henry  J.  Hunt,  all  of  the 
U.  S.  army.  He  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  mili- 
tary Academy,  West  Point,  in  1847,  and  assigned  to 
the  4th  infantry.  He  was  promoted  first  lieutenant 
April,  15,  1852,  captain  May  23,  1855,  and  served  on 
the  Pacific  coast  until  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
war.  In  1859,  when  Gen.  Scott  ordered  the  occu- 
pation of  San  Juan  island  in  Puget  sound,  then 
claimed  by  England,  Capt.  Hunt,  commanding  a 
small  detachment  under  Gen.  Harney,  was  directed 
to  take  possession  of  the  island.  He  Was  ordered  to 
the  East  in  1862,  and  appointed  colonel  of  the  92d 
regiuK'nt  New  York  volunteers.  He  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  and  for  services 
there  was  brevetted  major  in  the  regular  army.  May 
31,  1863.  Pie  became  brigadier- general  of  volun- 
teers, Dec.  37,  1863.  In  the  winter  of  1862-63  lie 
served  in  North  Carolina,  and  received  the  brevet  of 
lieutenant  colonel  for  gallantry  at  Kingston,  Deo.  14, 
1862.  He  was  commissioned  major  in  the  14th  in- 
fantry, June  8,  1863;  had  charge  of  the  draft  ren- 
dezvous at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1863-64;  per- 
formed special  duty  in  Missouri  and  Kansas,  and 
commanded  the  defences  of  New  York  harbor  in 
1864-66.  He  was  brevetted  colonel  in  the  regular 
army,  March  13,  1865,  for  services  during  the  war, 
and  brigadier-general  on  the  same  date  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  services  in  the  field  during  the  war. 
He  was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  30th  infantry, 
March  29,  1868.  After  commanding  various  posts, 
he  was  transferred  to  the  fourth  infantry,  Feb.  35, 
1881,  and  on  May  19,  1881,  he  was  promoted  to 
colonel  of  the  14lh  infantry.  He  died  at  Fort  Union, 
New  Mexico,  Sept.  6,  1886. 

WEBBER,  Charles  Wilkins,  author,  was 
born  at  Russell ville,  Ky.,  May  29,  1819,  son  of  Dr. 
Augustine  Webber,  a  well-known  physician  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  his  wife,  Agnes  Maria  Webber,  daugh- 
ter of  Gen.  JolmTannehill.  At  the  age  of  nineteen 
he  went  to  Texas  and  joined  the  famous  band  of 
Texas  rangers  that  was  organized  for  the  defense  of 
the  frontier.  He  remained  tliere  for  several  years, 
engaging  in  various  wild  adventures,  from  which  he 
sujbsequently  derived  the  subjects  for  many  of  his 
stories.  There,  during  one  of  his  travels  through 
the  prairies,  he  met  the  renowned  naturalist,  Audu- 
bon, with  whom  he  became  intimately  acquainted, 
owing  especially  to  tlieir  mutual  fondness  for 
natural  history,  and  who  exercised  upon  Webber 
a  deep  and  lasting  influence.  Returning  to  Ken- 
tucky, he  studied  medicine  for  a  while,  and  in  1843 
entered  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  with  a  view 
to  becoming  a  Presbyterian  minister.  This  was  also 
soon  abandoned,  and  lie  entered  upon  a  literary 
career  in  New  York,  contributing  tales  and  numer- 
ous articles  on  his  personal  observations  on  natural 
history  to  the    "New  Word,"   "The    Democratic 
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Review,"  "The  Sunday  Dispatch,"  and  later  the 
"Whig  Review,"  of  which  he  was  joint  proprietor 
and  associate  editor  for  two  years.  In  1849  he  pub- 
lished a  novel,  entitled  "Gold  Mines  of  the  Gila," 
which  tells  of  an  alleged  expedition  that  once  at- 
tempted to  discover  certain  gold  mines,  situated,  ac- 
cording to  an  Indian  tradition,  at  the  source  of  the 
Colorado  and  Gila  rivers.  Soon  after  he  himself 
organized  an  expedition  to  that  region,  but  the 
Comanche  Indians  having  seized  at  Corpus  Christi, 
Tex.,  the  adventurers'  horses,  the  project  failed. 
In  1854  he  secured  a  charter  from  the  New  York 
legislature  for  the  formation  of  a  camel  company  to 
facilitate  the  crossing  of  western  deserts,  and  in  the 
winter  of  the  following  year  he  joined  William 
Walker's  expedition  in  Nicaragua.  He  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Rivas  together  with  Walker's  forces, 
and  probably  fell  in  some  chance  rencontre  in  that  en- 
gagement, as  nothing  has  since  been  heard  of  him.  The 
productions  of  Charles  WilkinsWebber  are  numerous 
and  are  chiefly  characterized  by  vivid  and  interesting 
descriptions  of  wild  border  life  and  by  enthusiasm  for 
natural  history.  Besides  the  many  stories  contrib- 
uted to  magazines  and  the  work  mentioned,  he 
wrote:  "Old  Hicks,  the  Guide"  (1848);  "The 
Hunter  Naturalist:  A  Romance  of  Sporting,"  illus- 
trated with  engravings  by  his  wife  (1851);  "Wild 
Scenes  and  Song  Birds"  (1854);  "  Texan  Virago; 
or.  The  Tailor  of  Gotham"  (1853);  "  Wild  Girl  of 
Nebraska  "(1852);  "Tales  of  the  Southern  Border" 
(1853);  "Spiritual  Vampirism;  the  History  of 
Ethereal  Softdown  and  Her  Friends  of  the  '  New 
Light'  "  (1853);  "  Shot  in  the  Eye  "  (1853);  "Adven- 
tures with  Texas  Rifle  Rangers  "  (1853) ;  and  ' '  His- 
tory of  Mystery "  (1855).  He  died  in  Nicaragua, 
Central  America,  April  11,  1856. 

FABNHAM,  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  and 
lawyer,  was  born  in  Vermont  in  1804.  He  was  by 
profession  a  lawyer.  In  1839  he  organized  and 
convoyed  a  small  expedition  across  the  wilds  of 
Oregon,  and  in  the  same  year  visited  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  was  instrumental  in  securing  the 
release  of  certain  English  and  American  prison- 
ers from  the  Mexican  government.  He  published 
"Travels  in  Oregon  Territory"  (1843);  "Travels 
in  California  and  Scenes  in  the  Pacific"  (1845); 
"  A  Memoir  of  the  Northwest  Boundary-Line"  and 
"Mexico:  Its  Geography,  People,  and  Institutions" 
(1846).  In  1836  he  was  married  to  Eliza  Wood- 
son Burhans,  author  of  "Woman  and  Her  Era." 
He  died  in  California  in  September,  1848. 

FABNHAM,  Eliza  Woodson  (Burhans), 
philanthropist  and  author,  was  born  at  Rensselaer- 
ville,  Albany  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  17,  1815.  In  1835 
she  went  to  Illinois,  and  in  1836  she  was  married  to 
Thomas  J.  Farnham,  a  lawyer  and  author.  In  1841 
Mrs.  Farnham  took  up  her  residence  in  New  York 
city,  where  she  developed  a  deep  interest  in  the 
work  of  reclaiming  and  assisting  the  unfortunate  of 
her  own  sex.  After  four  years  spent  in  visiting 
prisons  and  in  lecturing  to  women,  she  was  matron 
of  the  female  department  of  Sing  Sing  from  1844 
to  1848,  obtaining  great  influence  over  her  charges 
by  her  unvarying  kindness.  During  this  period  she 
employed  her  leisure  in  literary  work  and  published 
her  first  book,  which  was  inspired  by  the  experi- 
ences of  her  life  in  Illinois  and  was  entitled  "  Life 
in  Prairie  Land."  Of  this  work  a  writer  said:  "It 
is  made  up  of  a  series  of  charming  and  lifelike  pic- 
tures of  a  personal  residence  in  the  far  West — per- 
fect daguereotypes  of  a  settler's  daily  habits.  The 
work  is  enlivened  by  a  rich  vein  of  irresistible 
humor,  interwoven  with  passages  of  great  power 
and  eloquent  beauty,  eminently  impressive  and  sug- 
gestive. "  At  this  lime  she  also  undertook  work  of  a 
widely  different  character,  and  ably  edited  "  Samp- 
son's Criminal  Jurisprudence. "    In  1848  she  was  for 


a  short  time  connected  with  the  Perkins  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Boston,  and  on  leaving  there  she 
went  to  California,  where  she  remained  from  1849  to 
1856,  and  where  she  took  ah  active  part  in  efforts 
for  hettering  the  condition  of  destitute  women.  In 
1856  she  returned  to  New  York  city,  and  there 
wrote  and  published  her  most  important  work,  en- 
titled "  Woman  and  Her  Era."  Mrs.  Farnham  or- 
ganized in  New  York  a  society,  the  object  of  which 
waste  assist  and  protect  needy  and  destitute  women 
who  were  desirous  of  immigrating  to  the  West,  and 
in  the  interest  of  this  association  she  several  times 
accompanied  large  parties  of  these  women  and  es- 
tablished them  in  new  homes.  She  also  revisited 
California,  but  ultimately  returned  to  New  York 
city,  where  she  lived  until  her  decease.  Other  works 
are:  "  California,  Indoors  and  Out"  (1856);  "My 
Early  Days"  (1860);  and  "The  Ideal  Attained; 
being  the  Story  of  Two  Steadfast  Souls  "  (1865). 
She  died  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  15,  1864. 

McKO WEN,  John  Clay,  physician  and  author, 
was  born  at  Jackson,  La.,  March  36,  1843,  son  of 
John  and  Mary  Ann  (Langford)  McKowen.  He 
was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1866.  In  his 
junior  year  he  left  in  order  to  enlist  in  the  Confeder- 
ate arm}',  and  served  until  the  close  of  the  war,  at- 
taining the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  cavalry. 
As  a  captain  he  entered 
the  Federal  lines,  then  be-  ^ 

sieging  Port  Hudson,  and 
with  the  aid  of  five  scouts, 
captured  and  carried  Gen. 
Neal  Dow  into  the  Con- 
federate camp.  In  1866 
he  entered  the  ficole  de 
Medicine,  the  ficole  Pra- 
tique and  Charity  Hospital 
of  Paris,  Prance,  where 
he  studied  under  Drs. 
Wurtz,  Velpeau  and  Fort. 
Owing  to  ill-health  he 
spent  five  years  on  the 
Pacific  coasts  of  America, 
and  Asia  and  among  ad- 
jacent islands.  In  1873  he 
went  to  Germany  to  finish 
his  medical  studies  there, 
and  removed  to  Italy  in 
1876,  where  he  practiced 
in  Rome  and  Capri  until 
1898.  Returning  to  America,  he  has  since  prac- 
ticed in  New  Orleans  and  Clinton,  La.  He  bit- 
terly denounced  the  president  of  the  city  and 
state  board  of  health  and  city  physicians,  for 
suppressing  the  truth  concerning  the  presence  of 
yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans  in  1898-99.  As  a 
result  of  this  denunciation  he  was  expelled  from  the 
Oi'leans  Parish  Medical  Society,  and  was  sued  for 
$35,000  libel,  but  won  the  suit,  and  was  thanked 
and  supported  by  the  press  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Texas  and  Alabama  for  his  action  in  the  matter  and 
efforts  to  lessen  infection  in  the  threatened  communi- 
ties. He  is  the  author  of  a  history  of  the  island  of 
Capri,  in  which  he  explains  why  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  removed  his  court  from  Rome  to  Capri, 
and  gives  an  explanation  of  the  remarkable  light 
effect  in  the  Blue  Grotto  of  that  place.  Dr.  McKowen 
is  also  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  Mafia  and 
Camorra  of  Italy,  on  his  discovery  of  a  new  disease 
called  "aromatic  intoxination,"  and  its  remedies, 
also  on  his  discovery  of  a  chemical  diagnosis  of  yel- 
low fever  made  during  the  epidemic  of  1898.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, and  of  the  National  Institute  of  Art,  Science 
and  Letters  of  America.  The  degrees  of  A.B. 
and  A.M.  were  conferred  on  him  by  Dartmouth 
College,   and   M.D.  by  the  University  of  Munich. 
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His  maternal  ancestors  fouscht  iu  the  revolution 
of  1776-83,  and  in  the  war  of  1813  at  New 
Orleans ;  his  paternal  ancestors  In  the  Florida 
and  Mexican  wars.  He  presented  to  Newcomb 
College  of  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  a  col- 
lection of  manuscripts  and  books  to  illustrate  the 
art  of  book  making  from  its  origin,  embracing 
specimens  of  ancient  Greek,  Latin  and  middle 
age  writing  in  manuscripts,  an  illuminated  folio 
missal  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  original  editions 
of  all  the  celebrated  printers  and  binders  from 
Gutenberg  and  Faust  to  the  present  day. 

BENSEIi,  James  Berry,  author  and  poet,  was 
born  iu  New  York  city,  Aug.  2,  1856.  About  1864 
he  was  taken  to  Lynn,  Mass.,  where  he  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life.  He  began  writing  poems 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  and  in  his  earliest 
productions  evinced  considerable  literary  powers 
and  poetical  gifts  of  no  mean  order.  Ill-health  and 
all  kinds  of  adverse  circumstances  against  which 
he  had  to  contend  during  the  brief  period  of  his 
life  prevented  him  from  fully  developing  his  talents, 
and  this  fact  accounts  for  the  melancholy  vein  of 
many  of  his  lyrics.  In  1883  he  published  a  novel 
entitled  "  King  Cophetua's  AVife  "  as  a  serial  in  the 
"Overland Monthly,"  and  three  years  afterwards  a 
collection  of  poems  called  "  In  the  King's  Garden." 
He  died  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  3,  1886. 

THORNTON,  James  Shepard,  naval  oiflcer, 
was  born  at  Merrimack,  Hillsborough  co. ,  N.  H., 
Feb.  35,  1837.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1841,  served 
in  the  Mexican  war,  and  resigned 
in  1850,  but  was  reappointed  in 

1854,  and  became  a  lieutenant  in 

1855.  He  was  on  Farragut's  flag- 
ship, the  Hartford,  as  executive 
oiflcer  at  the  taking  of  New  Or- 
leans and  Vicksburg,  and  served 
with  conspicuous  bravery  in  the 
subsequent  river  engagements. 
At  Mobile  he  commanded  the 
Winona  and  sank  several  Con- 
federate vessels.  He  was  also 
executive  oiflcer  on  the  Kearsarge 
in  the  engagement  witli  the  Ala- 
bama off  the  coast  of  France  iu 
June,  1864.  He  superintended 
the  working  of  the  battery,  and 
for  liis  contributions  to  the  vic- 
tory was  praised  by  Capt.  Winslow  "  for  an  example 
of  coolness  and  encoui'agement  of  the  men  while 
fighting";  was  advanced  thirty  numbers,  and  re- 
ceived the  tlianks  of  congress.  After  the  war  he 
was  stationed  at  the  Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  navy  yard, 
1866-67,  was  advanced  to  commander  in  1866,  and 
captain  in  1873,  and  died  at  Germantown,  Pa., 
May  14,  1875. 

HOPKINS,  Arthur  Francis,  jurist,  was  born 
near  Danville,  Va.,  iu  1794,  son  of  James  Hopkins, 
who  was  wounded  in  the  battle  at  Guilford  Court 
House.  His  paternal  ancestor,  Arthur  Hopkins,  an 
Englishman,  was  a,  physician,  who  emigrated  to 
Virginia  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Arthur  Francis  was  educated  at  Chapel  Hill,  and 
read  law  under  Hon.  William  Leigh,  of  Virginia. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  removed  to  Iluntsville, 
Ala.,  and  began  the  practice  of  law.  In  January, 
1819,  he  went  to  Lawrence  county,  and  in  May  of 
that  year  was  a  member  of  the  state  constitutional 
convention.  He  represented  Lawrence  in  the  state 
senate  from  1823-24,  and  in  1833  he  was  a  Whig 
member  from  Madison  to  the  general  assembly.  In 
January,  1836,  he  was  elected  a  justice  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  state.  He  became  chief-justice 
of  Alabama  during  the  same  year,  but  resigned  his 
commission  the  following  year,  resuming  his  private 


practice.  He  was  on  the  Harrison  electoral  ticket  in 
1840,  and  was  temporary  chairman  of  the  national 
convention  which  nominated  Clay  for  the  presi- 
dency in  1844.  The  next  year  he  removed  to  Mis- 
souri, but  in  1846  settled  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  During  his  later  years  he 
was  president  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad.  Gov. 
Moore  appointed  him  commissioner  from  Alabama 
to  invite  the  co-operation  of  Virginia  in  the  move- 
ment for  the  security  of  the  southern  states.  Judge 
Hopkins  died  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  in  February,  1866. 

PELLEW,  George,  author  and  journalist,  was 
born  at  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  England,  in  1859, 
on  liis  maternal  side  a  grandson  of  John  Jay.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  while  a  boy,  studied  at 
Harvard  University,  and  after  graduation,  in  1880, 
entered  the  Cambridge  Law  School,  being  gradu- 
ated there  in  1883.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Boston  and  in  New  York  city,  but  preferred  liter- 
ary work  to  law  practice.  While  in  Harvard  he 
edited  the  "Harvard  Advocate,"  wrote  the  Hasty 
Pudding  Club's  poem,  and  the  graduating  class 
ode,  and  won  the  Ballston  prize  with  an  essay  on 
"Jane  Austen."  In  1887  he  undertook  a  journey 
to  Ireland  which  resulted  in  the  publication  of  "  In 
Cabin  and  Castle"  (1888),  commended  by  John 
Morley.  On  returning  to  the  United  States  he  set- 
tled iu  New  York  city,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
writing  for  the  New  York  "  Sun  "  and  for  maga- 
zines. He  was  the  author  of  "  Women  and  the 
Commonwealth"  (1888);  "Life  of  John  Jay"  in 
American  Statesmen  series  (1890),  and  "Poems," 
edited  by  W.  D.  Howells  (1893).  George  Pellew 
died  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  18,  1893. 

BABCOCK,  Joshua,  jurist,  was  born  at  West- 
erly, R.  I.,  in  1707.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1735,  and  studied  medicine  and  surgery 
in  Boston,  completing  his  education  in  England.  He 
practiced  his  profession  in  his  native  town.  In  1776 
he  was  major-general  of  the  state  militia.  He  was  a 
deputy  of  the  colony  to  the  general  assembly  that 
on  May  4,  1776,  issued  a  declaration  of  independ- 
ence in  an  act  "discharging  the  inhabitants  of  the 
colony  from  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain," thus  preceding  by  two  months  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  by  congress.  In  May,  1749,  he 
became  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court,  wliich 
was  established  in  1747,  with  Judge  Gideon  Cornell 
as  the  first  incumbent,  and  he  was  succeeded  in 
May,  1751,  by  Steplien  Hopkins.  He  again  served 
as  chief-justice,  1763-64,  as  the  successor  of  Hon. 
Jeremiah  Niles.  He  was  a  friend  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  visited  his  house  on  his  official  tours 
tlirough  the  country,  and  when  a  post-office  was  es- 
tablished in  1776  he  made  Dr.  Babcock  postmaster. 
He  had  three  sous.  The  eldest.  Col.  Henry  Babcock 
(1736-1800),  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1752, 
and  served  in  the  French  and  Indian  and  revolution- 
ary wars.  Dr.  Babcock  died  at  Westerly,  R.  I., 
April  1,  1783. 

PECK,  John  James,  soldier,  was  born  at  Man- 
lius,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4,  1831,  son  of  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Onondaga  county.  He  entered  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  in  1839, 
and  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1843.  He  was 
commissioned  a  brevet  second  lieutenant  of  artillery, 
and  served  on  garrison  duty  in  New  York  harbor 
until  1845,  when  he  was  sent  to  Texas.  He  served 
throughout  the  Mexican  war,  especially  distin- 
guishing himself  at  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca 
de  la  Palma,  Contreras,  Churubusco  and  Molino 
del  Rey.  At  the  last-named  battle  he  captured  a 
gun  and  turned  it  upon  the  enemy  with  great  effect. 
Gen.  Worth,  his  division  commander,  said  of  him  : 
"His  name  and  services  will  be  found  in  the  olfi- 
cial  account  of  every  battle  except  one,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  war  to  the  conquest  of  the 
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basin  of  Mexico."  He  received  a  sword,  in  1848,  ou 
his  return  home.  He  served  against  the  Navajo  In- 
dians in  New  Mexico,  and  on  recruiting  service.  He 
resigned  his  army  commission  on  March  31,  1853,  to 
take  up  the  work  on  a  projected  railroad  from  Syra- 
cuse to  New  York  city,  via  Newburg,  N.  Y.  He 
also  organized  the  Barnet  bank,  of 
which  he  took  the  position  of  cash- 
ier; but  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  he  tendered  his  services  to 
the  government,  and  re-entered  the 
army  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  o" 
volunteers.  On  Aug.  9, 1861,  he  was 
made  a  brigadier-general,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  Virginia  peninsula  cam- 
paign, in  April  and  May,  1862,  was 
given  the  command  of  a  brigade  in 
the  4thcorps,  under  Gen.  Darius  N. 
Couch.  He  was  appointed  a  major- 
general  in  July,  1862,  and  afterward 
commanded  at  Suffolk,  Va.,  where 
Longstreet  conducted  a  siege  against 
him.  He  stormed  Hill's  Point,  cap- 
turing it,  and  thus  ending  the  siege. 
Here  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  placed  on  fui'- 
lough  for  several  months.  He  subsequently  command- 
ed in  North  Carolina  and  on  the  borders  of  Canada 
till  the  war  was  ended.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  Aug.  34, 1865,  and  in  1866  organized  the  New 
York  state  life  insurance  company,  of  which  he  was 
president  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  Apr.  28,  1878. 

STEEDMAN,  Charles,  naval  officer,  was  born 
in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Sept.  24,  1811.  He  was  ap- 
pointed midshipman  in  April,  1828,  performed  his 
first  service  in  the  West  Indies  and  Mediterranean, 
and  was  made  passed  midshipman  in  January, 
1834.  He  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1841,  and  during  the  Mexican  war  was  pres- 
ent at  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico,  commanding  the 
siege  guns  in  the  bombardment  of  the  former  place. 
From  1847  until  1855,  except  for  one  year  spent  in 
the  Mediten-anean,  he  was  attached  to  the  naval  ob- 
servatory at  Washington.  He  became  commander 
in  September,  1855,  and  in  1859  and  1860  commanded 
the  Dolphin  in  the  Paraguay  expedition  and  for 
a  time  had  charge  of  the  Brazilian  squadron.  When 
the  civil  war  opened, though  of  southern  birth,  Com. 
Steedman  remained  loyal  to  the  Union  cause.  He 
was  on  leave  at  the  time,  but  volunteered  to  Adm. 
Du  Pont  for  any  service,  and  rendered  great  and  time- 
ly assistance  in  keeping  open  railroad  communication 
between  Washington  and  the  North.  Later  he  served 
for  a  short  time  with  the  Mississippi  squadron  and 
was  then  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Bienville 


of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  and  led  the  second 
column  of  Dupont's  fleet  in  the  attack  and  capture 
of  Port  Royal.  He  aided  in  the  capture  of  all  of  the 
TDorts  south  of  Savannah,  and  then,  returning  to  the 
yorth,  was,  in  the  spring  of  1863,  transferred  to  the 
command  of  the  Paul  Jones.     In  August,  1863,  he 


participated  in  the  capture  of  Fort  McAllister;  on 
Sept.  17th  following  engaged  the  batteries  at  St. 
John's  Bluff,  Fla.,  and  two  weeks  later,  with  the  co- 
operation of  land  forces,  forced  their  surrender.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  captain  in  September,  1863,  and 
was  soon  transferred  to  the  Powhatan,  with  which  he 
engaged  for  some  months  in  the  blockade  of  Charles- 
ton. After  towing  the  captured  ram  Atlanta  to  Phila- 
delphia in  1864,  he  took  command  of  the  Ticonder- 
oga  and  pursued  the  cruiser  Florida  into  Brazilian 
waters.  Rejoining  the  North  Atlantic  squadron, 
he  was  present  at  both  attacks  ou  Fort  Fisher,  and 
then  served  for  two  years  with  the  Mediterranean 
squadron.  He  was  on  special  service  in  1868,  and 
from  1869  until  1873  commanded  the  Boston  navy 
yard.  He  was  commissioned  as  commodore  in  July, 
1866,  and  as  rear-admiral  in  May,  1871,  and  on  Sept. 
34,  1873,  was  placed  on  the  retired  list. 

CURRY,  Jabez  Lamar  Monroe,  soldier,  states- 
man and  educator,  was  born  in  Lincoln  county,  Ga., 
June  5,  1825.  When  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age 
he  removed  to  Alabama,  and  in  1868  went  to  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  which'  he  aftenvard  made  his  home. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  Georgia  state  university 
in  1843,  and  from  the  Harvard  law  school  in  1845. 
His  taste  for  political  life  was  fostered  by  early  and 
steady  preferment.  In  1847  he 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  of 
Alabama,  and  returned  for  three 
sessions.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  was  elected  to  the  house  of 
representatives,  and  served  in 
the  thirty-flfth  and  thirty-sixth 
congresses.  When  Alabama 
seceded,  Mr.  Curiy  resigned, 
and  was  elected  to  the  first  con- 
gress of  the  Confederate  states, 
where  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion. His  high  sense  of  honor, 
experience,  eloquence,  and  abil- 
ity, gave  him  a  great  influence 
among  the  legislators.  He  served 
in  the  Mexican  wa)',and  also  with 
the  Confederate  army  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  5th  Ala- 
bama cavalry.  After  the  close 
of  the  war  in  1865,  Mr.  Curry  as- 
siduously devoted  himself  to  the  educational,  moral 
and  religious  interests  of  his  state.  He  was  in  1865 
made  president  of  Howard  college,  and  in  1868  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  English  language,  and  of 
philosophy  in  the  Richmond  college.  For  a  period 
he  lectured  on  constitutional  and  international  law. 
During  these  years  he  received  the  honorary  degrees 
of  D.D.  and  LL.D.  from  several  institutions.  North 
as  well  as  South.  At  the  death  of  Rev.  Barnas 
Sears,  D.D.,  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund  at 
once  called  Prof.  Curry  to  the  responsible  position 
of  general  agent.  Dr.  Curry  threw  himself  en- 
thusiastically into  the  work.  "  He  was  not  a  mere 
theorist,  but  a  thorough  practical  woiker,  who  mas- 
tered details,  analyzed  systems,  and  applied  princi- 
ples with  consummate  skill  and  industry.  When 
Cleveland  became  pi-esident  in  1885,  and  sought  the 
co-operation  of  leading  Southern  men,  Dr.  Curry 
was  among  the  first  upon  whom  his  choice  fell.  He 
was  tendered,  and  accepted  the  position  of  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  and  remained  abroad  three  years. 
The  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund  refused  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  his  absence,  and  recalled  him  to 
this  trust  in  advance  of  his  return  to  America.  In 
1890  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  John  F.  Slater 
fund,  and  appointed  chairman  of  the  educational 
committee,  so  that  he  became  a  member,  and  prac- 
tically the  responsible  manager  of  botli  trusts.     Dr. 
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Curry  has  won  distinction  as  an  author;  besides 
numerous  published  addresses  and  magazine  art- 
icles he  wrote:  "Establishment  and  Disestablish- 
ment in  America,"  "Constitutional  Government  in 
Spain,"  "  Gladstone,"  and  several  other  able  works, 
the  fruit  of  a  well-trained  and  cultivated  mind, 
broadened  by  travel,  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  men  and  things.  Simple  in  his  tastes,  devoted 
in  his  friendships,  and  loving  God  and  his  fellow- 
men,  his  life  is  worthy  to  be  held  up  as  a  model  for 
the  admiration  and  imitation  of  his  countrymen. 

BABTLETT,  William  Francis,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Jan.  6,  1840.  He  was  a 
junior  student  at  Harvard  in  1861,  when  President 
Lincoln  issued  his  first  call  for  troops.  Leavingcol- 
lege  he  joined  the  4th  battalion  of  Jlassachusetts 
volunteers.  Showing  great  aptitude  for  military 
duties  and  drill,  he  was  appointed  captain  in  the 
30tli  jMassachusetts  volunteers.  On  Oct.  21st  he 
was  for  the  first  time  under  fire  at  Ball's  BluS.  He 
was  severely  wounded  at  Yorktown  in  the  spring  of 
1863,  and  obliged  to  have  his  leg  amputated.  Re- 
turning to  college  for  a  brief  period  he  was  enabled 
to  graduate  with  his  class  and 
receive  a  degree.  In  Septem- 
ber he  organized  the  49th  Mas- 
sachusetts volunteers  at  Pitts- 
field,  and  was  chosen  colonel. 
Shortly  afterward  the  regiment 
accompanied  Gen.  Banks's  ex- 
pedition to  Louisiana.  Not- 
withstanding his  physical  dis- 
ability, Col.  Bartlett  led  his 
men  on  all  occasions  with  the 
most  reckless  daring,  so  that 
even  the  Confederate  officers, 
struck  with  admiration  at  his 
bravery,  ordered  their  soldiers 
to  desist  from  aiming  at  him. 
He  was  twice  wounded  at  Port 
Hudson,  May  27,  1863.  Re- 
turning North  he  organized  the 
57th  Massachusetts  volunteers,  in  time  to  participate 
in  the  Wilderness  campaign  the  next  spring.  He  was 
again  severely  wounded,  and  was  promoted  brig- 
adier-general for  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct. 
Resuming  active  service  in  the  field  when  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  maintain  his  seat  in  the  saddle, 
and  reckless  of  danger  as  ever,  was  taken  prison- 
er before  Petersburg,  July  30,  1864.  After  a  suf- 
ficient taste  of  the  horrors  of  Libby  prison,  he  was 
exchanged  in  September,  and  assumed  command  of 
the  1st  division  of  the  9th  coi-ps,  and  in  18G5  was 
brevetted  brigadier-general.  Peace  being  declared, 
he  entered  into  business  for  a  while  at  the  Tredegar 
iron  works,  Richmond,  Va.,  but  eventually  returned 
to  New  England,  and  married  a  lady  of  Pittsfleld, 
Mass.,  where  he  made  his  residence  and  established 
himself  in  business.  Gen.  Bartlctt's  military  career 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  on  record,  and  yet  he 
suffered  much  from  severe  wounds  and  trying  im- 
prisonment. His  constitution  never  recovered  from 
these  terrible  war  experiences.  Financial  troubles 
harassed  his  latter  years,  until  he  finally  succumbed, 
and  died  in  Pittsfleld  Dec.  17,  1876,  at  the  untimely 
age  of  thirty-six.  See  ' '  Memoir  of  William  Francis 
Bartlett,"  F.  W.  Palfrey  (Boston,  1878). 

FITZGERALD,  Louis,  soldier,  was  bom  in 
New  York  city  May  31, 1838.  He  received  a  thorough 
education,  and  afterwunl  engaged  in  business  in  his 
native  city.  In  1857  he  joined  the  7th  militia  regi- 
ment of  New  York,  and  in  1861  marched  with  that 
command  to  the  defence  of  Washington.  He  sub- 
sequently entered  the  U.  S.  service  as  first  lieuten- 
ant in  the  11th  reiiiineut,  New  York  volunteers 
(Ellsworth  fire  zouaves),     lie  took  part  in  the  first 


battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  for  his  gallantry  in  this  en. 
gagement  was  made  captain.     After  the  zouaves  dis- 
banded, he  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  in  the 
40th  N.  Y.  regiment,  and  was  again  promoted  cap- 
tain for  "meritorious  and  gallant"  services  at  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks.     He  was 
injured  in  the  explosion  of  a 
torpedo    while    on  reconnois- 
sance  duty  on  board  the  steam- 
er  Hiram    Barney,   and   was 
unable  for  a  long  time  to  re- 
sume duty.     During  the  pen- 
insular campaign  he  served  as 
provost  marshal,  and  as  aide- 
de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
"Phil  "  Kearny,  and  is  one  of 
the  few  officers  entitled  to  wear 
the  Kearny  cross.     After  Gen. 
Kearny's  death  Capt.  Fitzger- 
ald served  as  aide-de-camp  to 
Gen.  D.  B.  Birney  in  the  3d 
corps,  and  was  afterward  or- 
dered to  join  Gen.  J.  G.  Foster,  commanding  the  18th 
corps.     He  accompanied  Gen.  Foster  in  all  the  cam- 
paigns in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee.  In  1864  he  was  brevetted  major,  and 
subsequently  lieutenant-colonel  of  Abe  1st  Mississippi 
regiment.      Col.  Fitzgerald  served  with   gallantry 
and  distinction  in  various  departments.    Besides  the 
injuries  he  received  on  the  Hiram  Barney,  he  was 
wounded  at  Bull  Run,  Williamsburg  and  Pair  Oaks. 
At  tlie  termination  of  the  war  he  was  brevetted  lieu 
tenant-colonel  in  the  National  guard  of  New  York, 
"for  faithful  and  meritorious  services  during  the 
war,"  and  was  at  once  returned  to  the  7th  regiment 
as  its  adjutant.     In  1875  he  was  elected  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  7th  regiment,  and  in  1882  appointed  a 
brigadier-general  and  placed  in  command  of  the  1st 
brigade,  comprising  the  7th,  8th,  69th  and  71st  mill- 


tia  regiments  of  New  York.  He  was  for  several 
years  president  of  the  New  York  mercantile  trust 
company,  and  is  connected  with  a  number  of  promi- 
nent corporations  in  that  city. 

BRIDGE,  Horatio,  nftval  officer,  was  born  in 
Augusta,  Me.,  Apr.  8,  1806.  He  was  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  college  in  the  class  of  1835,  which  numbered 
among  its  members  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  George  B.  Cheever  and  John  S.  C.  Ab- 
bott.    He  then  entered  the  Northampton  law  school, 
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was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1828,  and  practiced  for 
ten  years,  at  first  in  Skowhegan  and  afterward  in 
Augusta.  On  Feb.  19,  1838,  he  secured  the  appoint- 
ment of  purser  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  on  May  3d  of 
that  year  was  ordered  to  the  sloop  of  war  Cyane  and 
cruised  for  three  years  in  the  Mediterranean.  After 
a  short  interval  of  shore  duty  he  was  assigned  to  the 
sloop  of  war  Saratoga  for  a  cruise  of  two  years  on 
the  African  coast.  On  returning  home  he  published 
"  Journal  of  an  African  Cruiser  "  (New  York,  1845), 
the  authorship  of  which  has  so  often  been  attributed 
to  Hawthorne.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  work  was 
edited  by  Hawthorne  from  Bridge's  notes.  After 
serving  for  a  year  in  the  Portsmouth  navy  yard,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  frigate  United  States  for  another 
Mediterranean  cruise,  which  lasted  two  years.  From 
1849-51  he  served  a  second  term  at  the  Portsmouth 
navy  yard.  Subsequently  he  was  assigned  to  the 
sloop  of  war  Portsmouth  of  the  Pacific  squadron, 
from  which  vessel  he  was  detached  on  Dec.  3,  1858, 
and  ordered  home  to  become  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
provisions  and  clothing.  This  office  he  filled  most 
creditably  for  fifteen  years,  covering  the  period  of 
the  civil  war,  when  the  transactions  of  the  bureau 
amounted  to  millions  of  dollar 
He  received  the  title  of  paymaster 
general  Apr.  8,1868,  and  was  placed 
on  the  retired  list  with  the  relative 
rank  of  commodore,  but  continued 
acting  head  of  his  department  until 
Apr.  8,  1869,  when  he  resigned  to 
accept,  July  6th  of  the  same  year, 
the  post  of  chief  inspector  of  pro- 
visions and  clothing.  He  was  fin  ally 
detached  from  duty  Feb.  8,  1873, 
after  thirty-five  years  of  uninter- 
?"  rupted  service  afloat  and  ashore, 
and  retired  to  his  countiy  home, 
"The  Moorings,"  at  Athens,  Brad- 
ford county.  Pa.,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  published  "Personal  Reminiscences  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  "  (1893).  Commodore  Bridge 
died  in  Athens,  Pa.,  March  20,  1893. 

WAINWBIGHT,  Jonathan  Mayhew,  naval 
officer,  was  born  in  New  York  July  27,  1821 ;  son 
of  Bishop  Wainwright  of  the  P.  E.  church.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  in  1837.  became  a  passed  midshipman 
in  1843,  and  a  lieutenant  in  1850,  and  in  the  civil 
war  was  engaged  as  commander  of  the  Harriet  Lane 
in  the  taking  of  New  Orleans,  Vicksburg  and  Galves- 
ton. Jan.  1,  1863,  his  ves.sel  was  attacked  and  cap- 
tured by  Confederates  under  Gen.  Magruder,  near 
Galveston,  and  he  himself  was  killed  in  the  fight. 

WAINWRIGHT,  Jonathan  Mayhew,  naval 
oflBcer,  was  born  in  New  York  Jan. '29,  1849,  son  of 
Com.  Wainwright  (1821-1863).  He  was  graduated 
from  the  Naval  academy,  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  the 
class  of  1867,  became  master  in  1870,  was  wounded 
in  an  action  with  pirates  near  San  Bias,  Mexico,  and 
died  at  sea  the  next  day,  June  19,  1870. 

BARNES,  Joseph  K,  surgeon-general,  U.  S. 
army,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  July  21,  1817. 
After  attending  school  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  he 
entered  Harvard,  but  on  account  of  ill  health,  was 
obliged  to  leave  before  graduating.  He  commenced 
his  medical  studies  under  Surgeon-Gen.  Harris,  U. 
S.  navy,  was  graduated  from  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1838,  and 
practiced  for  two  years  in  Philadelphia.  In  1840  he 
was  assigned  to  duty  at  West  Point  as  assistant  sur- 
geon, U.  S.  army.  He  was  then  transferred  to  Flor- 
ida, and  served  for  two  years  with  Gen.  Harney's 
Seminole  expedition — and  for  four  years  after  that  at 
Port  Jessup,  La.  During  the  Mexican  war,  he  was 
attached  to  a  cavalry  brigade.  In  1854  he  returned 
to  West  Point  and  remained  there  several  years. 
Surgeon  Barnes  was  in  Oregon  at  the  beginning  of 
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the  civil  war,  when  he  was  immediately  summoned 
to  Washington  and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  office  of 
the  surgeon-general.  "Two  years  later  he  was  made 
medical  inspector,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  in 
September,  1863,  he  was  appointed  surgeon-general 
to  succeed  Dr.  Hammond,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general.  He  assumed  the  respon- 
sibilities of  this  important  post  at 
a  critical  period,  nevertheless  the 
medical  department  under  his 
management  soon  attained  a  de- 
gree of  efficiency  and  discipline 
hitherto  unknown.  It  was  main- 
ly through  his  influence  that  the 
army  medical  museum  and  the 
library  of  the  surgeon-general's 
office  were  established,  and  the 
medical  and  surgical  history  of 
the  war  was  compiled.  He  was 
the  first  physician  called  to  the 
bedside  of  President  Lincoln  after 
his  assassination,  Apr.  14,  1865, 
and  also  attended  Secretary  Sew- 
ard on  that  same  eventful  even- 
In  1881  he  attended  Presi- 
dent Garfield  through  his  long 
confinement  as  a  member  of  the  consulting  medical 
board.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Peabody  educational 
fund,  and  a  commissioner  for  the  Soldiers'  home. 
He  had  been  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  royal 
medical  societies  of  London,  Paris  and  Moscow.  In- 
1882  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  Gen.  Barnes 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Apr.  5,  1883,  and  was 
buried  with  the  full  mihtary  honors  befitting  his  rank. 

SAFFOIiD,  Reuben,  jurist,  was  born  in  Wilkes 
county,  Ga.,  Sept.  4,  1788,  son  of  a  planter.  He  re- 
ceived a  good  education,  studied  law  under  Edward 
Payne,  and  when  admitted  to  the  bar  opened  an 
office  in  WatkinsvlUe,  Ga.  In  1818  he  established 
himself  in  Jackson,  Clarke  co. ,  Ala.  He  commanded 
a  volunteer  company  during  the  Indian  troubles, 
and  was  in  the  engagements  of  Burnt  Corn  and  on 
the  Perdido  (1814).  He  served  for  some  time  in  the 
legislature  of  Mississippi  territory,  and  in  1819  was 
a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention.  The 
following  year  he  removed  to  Dallas  county,  Ala., 
being  previously  elected  to  the  circuit  court  bench 
of  the  new  state.  He  served  in  that  capacity  by 
successive  elections  until  1833,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  three  judges  of  the  supreme 
bench.  He  became  chief-justice  in  1835,  but  re- 
signed the  following  year.  He  then  resumed  prac- 
tice at  the  bar,  giving  much  of  his  time  to  planting. 
He  was  married,  in  the  spring  of  1811,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Col.  Joseph  Phillips,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  south  Alabama.  Judge  SafEold  died  in 
Dallas  county,  Ala.,  Feb.  15,  1847. 

DENIO,  Hiram,  jurist,  was  born  at  Rome, 
N.  Y.,  May  31,  1799.  He  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  Judge  Hathaway,  of  Rome,  and  in  1821  entered 
into  partnership  with  Wheeler  Barnes  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  He  was  appointed  district-attorney  of 
the  county,  and  manifested  signal  ability  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  Removing  to  Utica,  N.  Y., 
he  was  appointed  circuit  judge  for  the  fifth  circuit, 
and  in  1836  formed  a  partnership  with  Ward  Hunt. 
He  wasappointed  judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  in 
1853  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  was  twice  elected  to  that 
office,  retiring  in  1866  as  chief  judge  of  the  comt. 
He  was  one  of  the  foremost  judges  of  the  state,  and 
his  opinions  are  frequently  quoted.  In  conjunction 
with  William  Tracy  he  edited  an  edition  of  the 
"  Revised  Statutes  of  New  York"  (1852),  and  pub- 
lished five  volumes  of  "Reports  of  Cases  Argued 
and  Determined  In  the  Supreme  Court "  (1845-48). 
He  died  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  5,  1871. 
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ELLET,  Charles,  civil  and  military  engineer, 
was  born  at  Penn's  Manor,  Bucks  county,  Pa., 
Jan.  1,  1810.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  in  farm 
work  the  boy  passed  his  life  until  the  age  of  six- 
teen, when  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Bristol,  Pa., 
where  he  developed  a  special  fondness  for  mathe- 
matics and  decided  to  become  an  engineer.  He 
commenced  bis  career  as  a  rod -man  and  later 
obtained  a  ijosition  on  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was 
assistant  surveyor  of  Mary- 
land, and  continued  working 
and  saving  with  the  intention 
of  going  to  Europe  to  complete 
bis  education  as  an  engineer. 
When  twenty-one  he  was  able 
to  do  this,  and  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  studied  at  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique,  and  on  his  re- 
turn home  was  appointed  as- 
sistant engineer  on  different 
railroads,  and  afterward  chief 
engineer  of  the  James  river 
and  Kanawha  canal.  His  at- 
tention was  now  devoted  to 
the  study  of  methods  of  inland  commimicatiou, 
and  more  particularly  to  suspension  bridges,  and 
in  1841-42  he  constructed  the  wire  suspension 
bridge  across  the  Schuylkill  at  Fairmount,  the  first 
erected  in  America.  During  the  ne.xt  five  years  his 
reputation  increased  rapidly.  In  1847  he  designed 
and  built  the  suspension  bridge  across  the  Niagara 
river  below  the  falls,  and  also  the  suspension  bridge 
at  Wheeling,  Va.,  for  the  Baltimore  and  Oliio  rail- 
road. Meanwhile,  he  had  visited  Europe  several 
times,  and  had  been  well  received  there  by  men  of 
his  profession  and  other  scientists.  In  1846-47  Mr. 
Ellet  was  president  of  the  Schuylkill  navigation 
company.  He  also  improved  the  navigation  of  the 
Kanawha  river,  and  assisted  in  laying  out  the  line 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  raili'oad.  About  1850 
Mr.  Ellet  was  employed  by  the  war  department  to 
survey  the  northern  Pacific  coast,   and  afterward 


published  a  report  on  this  service.  In  1854  he  was  in 
Lausanne,  Switzerland,  where  the  subject  of  Sfibas- 
topol  and  the  blockade  of  its  harbor  by  the  British 
fleet  turned  his  attention  to  naval  armaments,  and 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  the  "ram."  Having  for- 
mulated a  plan  he  submitted  it  to  the  Czar,  declar- 
ing that  with  vessels  made  after  that  manner,  the 
Russians  might  sink  the  entire  allied  fleet.     The 


Czar,  however,  declined  to  be  convinced.  Later  he 
forwarded  his  plan  to  the  U.  S.  navy  department, 
but  he  received  no  encouragement  for  it.  Afterward, 
the  acting  secretary  of  the  nav)'  informed  Ellet  that 
the  suggestion  to  convert  steamers  into  battering- 
rams  had  been  made  to  the  department  as  early  as  1833. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Ellet  did  not  claim  originality  for  the  in- 
vention or  discovery  but  simply  for  the  point  made  that 
great  weight  was  not  necessary  to  make  a  ram  eflicient. 
He  insisted  that  the  momentum  required  could  be 
obtained  by  speed,  sufficient  to  sink  the  heaviest 
vessels  of  war.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
Mr.  Ellet  became  so  interested  and  excited  in  favor  of 
the  numerous  projects  with  which  his  brain  was 
teeming,  that  government  officials  fairly  dreaded  him. 
At  length,  however,  the  secretary  of  war  commis- 
sioned Ellet  as  colonel  of  engineers,  and  sent  him 
West  to  buy  vessels  and  convert  them  into  rams. 
This  was  congenial  service  to  the  enthusiastic  inven- 
tor. He  purchased  at  Pittsburg  five  heavy  tow- 
boats,  and  at  Cincinnati  four  side-wlieel  steamei'S, 
and  these  he  strengthened  with  heavy  timbers,  and 
sheathing  of  iron  bars  and  bulkheads  of  oak.  After 
his  fleet  was  completed,  each  vessel  was  painted 
black,  and  lie  took  the  entire  squadron  down  the 
river  to  Memphis.  Here  he  attacked  the  Confedei-- 
ate  gimboats  on  June  6,  1862,  and  after  ramming  a 
few  of  them,  the  latter  turned  and  fled,  one  of  them, 
the  General  Lovell,  having  lier  sides  crushed  in  like 
an  egg  sliell,  causing  her  to  go  to  the  bottom  with 
most  of  her  crew.  Col.  Ellet  was  the  only  man 
hurt  in  this  encounter,  on  the  Federal  side,  and  he 
received  a  fatal  wound  in  the  knee.  He  refused  to 
have  his  leg  amputated  and  as  he  was  being  borne  oil 
the  steamer,  he  called  out  to  his  brother,  left  in  com- 
mand of  the  ram  fleet,  "Alfred,  stand  to  your  post !  " 
He  published  several  notable  works,  among  them: 
' '  Physical  Geography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
with  Suggestions  as  to  the  Improvement  of  Naviga- 
tion of  the  Ohio  and  Other  Rivers  "  (Smithsonian 
Transactions,"  1851);  "An  Essay  on  the  Laws  of 
Trade  "  (1839) ;  ' '  Coast  and  Harbor  Defences,  or  the 
Substitution  of  Steam  Battering-rams  for  Ships  of 
War  "  (1855).  Col.  Ellet  was  married  to  a  daughter 
of  Judge  Daniel  of  Lynchburg,  Va.  She  survived  him 
but  a  few  months.  He  died  in  Cairo,  111. ,  June  21 ,  1863. 
ELLET,  Alfred  W. ,  soldier,  was  born  in  Penn's 
Manor,  Bucks  county.  Pa.,  a  younger  brother  of 
Col.  Charles  Ellet,  the  celebrated  engineer  and 
inventor  of  steam  rams.  He  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  his  brother  and  assist- 
ed him  in  his  various  enter- 
prises. When  Charles  Ellet 
was  commissioned  colonel  of 
engineers,  his  brother,  Alfred 
W.,  served  under  liim  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel up  to  the  time 
of  the  latter's  death.  He  then 
succeeded  to  the  command, 
and  effectively  served  the 
Union  cause,  for  which  ser- 
vice he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  bri.gadier-general  of 
volunteers  Nov.  1,  1862,  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  con- 
duct. The  following  year  he 
was  assigned  to  the  department  "    ' 

of  the  Missis.sippi,  and  on  May 
24th  ordered  the  burning  of  Austin  in  retaliation  for 
information  given  by  the  citizens  to  Confederates 
under  Gen.  Chalmers,  which  nearly  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  a  Federal  transport.  Gen.  Ellet  resigned 
from  the  army  Deo.  31,  1864. 

ELLET,  Charles  Rivers,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  in  1843,  the  son  of  Col.  Charles 
Ellet,   the  famous  engineer.      He  attended  school 
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for  two  years  in  Paris,  and  was  studying  medicine  in 
the  United  States,  when  the  news  of  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run  reached  him,  whereupon  he  immediately 
volunteered  his  services  as  assistant  surgeon  and 
nurse,  and  reported  for  duty  at  the  military  hospital. 
In  1862  he  joined  his  father  and  uncle  on  the  steam 
ram  expedition  as  medical  ca- 
det. After  the  former's  death 
he  continued  with  the  fleet, 
and,  on  Nov.  5th,  was  placed 
in  command,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel,  his  uncle  having  been 
promoted  to  the  command  of 
the  Mississippi  brigade.  Col. 
Ellet,  with  headquarters  on 
the  ram  Queen  of  the  West, 
distinguished  himself  re- 
peatedly by  intrepid  action 
in  the  movement  towards 
Vicksbui-g,  so  much  so  that 
Adm.  Porter  wrote  to  the 
navy  department:  "I  have 
great  confidence  in  the  com- 
mander of  the  ram  and  those 
under  him,  and  take  this  opportunity  to  state  to 
the  department  how  highly  I  appreciate  the  com- 
mander and  his  associates. "  In  February,  1863,  he 
captured  and  destroyed  three  large  Confederate 
steamers  representing  a  value  of  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  river.  Shortly 
afterward  he  approached  the  same  point  and  at- 
tempted to  make  further  captures,  but  his  pilot  ran 
the  boat  aground  in  trying  to  avoid  the  hot  fire  from 
the  batteries,  so  that  the  Queen  of  the  West  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy  and  her  commander 
saved  his  life  by  jumping  overboard  on  a  bale  of 
cotton.  Subsequently  he  was  put  in  command  of 
the  Switzerland,  which,  with  the  Lancaster,  com- 
manded by  his  cousin,  John  A.  Ellet,  was  ordered 
to  co-operate  with  Farragut  in  rendering  assistance 
to  Gen.  Grant  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  The 
Switzerland  performed  good  service,  but  was  soon 
disabled.  The  excitement  and  exposure  of  the  past 
year  now  began  to  tell  on  young  Ellet,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  ask  for  leave  of  absence  and  retire  to  the 
home  of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Ellet,  at  Bunker  Hill,  111., 
where  he  died  on  Oct.  29,  1863,  less  than  twenty-one 
years  of  age. 

LEIGtHTON,  George  Eliot,  soldier  and  law- 
yer, was  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  iVIarch  7,  1835, 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Capt.  John  Leighton,  son  of 
one  of  Cromwell's  lieutenants,  who  came  to  America 
in  1650.  The  members  of  the  family  bore  a  full  share 
in  the  troubles  incident  to  the  establishment  of  a  col- 
ony in  a  country  inhabited  by  hostile  Indians.  They 
also  served  in  the  various  Indian  wars,  in  the  war 
with  France,  and  in  the  straggle  for  independence. 
During  the  eighteenth  century  the  Leightons  were 
prominent  in  merchandise  and  shipping.  Colonel 
Leighton's  father,  Eliot  Leighton,  a  native  of  the 
town  of  Eliot,  Me.,  was  a  merchant,  with  extensive 
business  interests  in  Boston  and  Cincinnati,  and  re- 
moved to  the  latter  city  in  1844.  Young  Leighton 
was  graduated  with  honors  from  Woodward  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1856.  Three  years  later  he  went  to  St. 
Louis,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  had  become  fairly  established  when  the 
war  broke  out  and  his  legal  career  was  interrupted. 
There  were  few  more  ardent  Unionists  in  St.  Louis 
than  the  yoimg  New  Englander,  who,  even  before 
the  war,  made  his  influence  felt,  encouraged  a 
Unionist  sentiment,  and  brought  many  waverers 
into  line.  He  entered  the  Federal  service  as  lieu- 
tenant in  the  3d  Missouri  infantry,  and  during  the 
summer  of  1861  was  engaged  in  active  service  in  the 
field.     Later  he  was  appointed  major  in  the  5th  Mis- 


souri state  militia  cavalry,  and  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  12th.     In  the  autumn  of  1861  he  was 
assigned  to  duty  as  provost  marshal  of  the  St.  Louis 
division  under  Gen.  Halleck,  and  was  in  charge  of 
the  city  during  the  critical  period  of  the  autumn 
and  wmter  of  1861-62.     He  won  generous  expres- 
sions of  approval  from  Gens. 
Halleck,  Curtis,  Schofield,  Ham- 
ilton   and    Davidson,     under 
whom  he  served  duiing  1863- 
68,  and  was  commissioned  col- 
onel of  the  7th  regiment,  Mis- 
souri E.  M.  M.     After  the  war 
he  returned  to  his  law  practice, 
and  became  general  counsel  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad, 
which  position  he  filled  until 
1874,  when  he  decided  to  de- 
vote himself  exclusively  to  his 
own    railroad,    manufacturing 
and  business  interests.    In  1875 
he    became    president   of   the 
Bridge  &  Beach  manufacturing 
company — one  of  the   largest 
and  oldest  iron  foundries  in  the 
West.    Col.  Leighton  is  a  direc- 
tor of    the    Boatman's    bank. 
Union  trust  company,   Union 
Pacific  railroad  company,  and  other  important  finan- 
cial corporations.     In  1876  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Washington  univer- 
sity, and  has  given  much  attention  to  its  affairs.     In 
1887,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Eliot,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  board.     He  has  been  zealous,  and 
his  work  in  the  cause  of  the  great  university  has 
proved  of  inestimable  value  to  that  institution.     In 
many  ways  Col.  Leighton  has  shown  that  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  is  not  the   main  object  of  life. 
For  twelve  years  he  has  been  president  of  the  Mis- 
souri historical  society,  and  is  an  associate  member 
of  several  other  state  societies.     He  has  also  been  a 
leading  spirit  in  the  New  England  society,  of  which 
he  has  been  president.     He  was  for  four  years  pres- 
ident of  the  Commercial  club,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  agitation  which  resulted  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  granite  streets  in  the  St.  Louis  down-town 
district,  and  in  earning  for  the  city  the  proud  record 
of  having  better  paved  business  streets  than  any 
other  American  city.     He  is  a  member  of  the  St. 
Louis  academy  of  science,  and  active  in  the  board 


of  the  St.  Louis  school  of  fine  arts,  and  of  the  St. 
Louis  medical  college.  Col.  Leighton  is  a  member 
of  the  Missouri  commandery  of  the  Loyal  legion, 
and  of  the  Missouri  society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican revolution.  In  addition  to  the  Commercial 
club,  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Uni- 
versity clubs,  and  of  the  Union  and  Union  league, 
two  of  the  leading  clubs  of  New  York  city.  He 
married,  in  1862,  Isabella,  daughter  of  Hudson  E. 
Bridge.  She  died  in  1888.  He  has  one  son,  George 
Bridge  Leighton.  A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Leigh- 
ton home  is  an  extensive  library,  which  could  hardly 
be  duplicated  in  the  West.  The  books  have  been 
collected  in  Europe  and  America  with  great  judg- 
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ment,  and  reflect  the  taste  and  studies  of  the  col- 
lector. Nowhere  can  a  greater  collection  of  litera- 
ture, dealing  with  the  early  liistory  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  be  found,  and  various  geographical  and  his- 
torical departments  are  covered  most  completely. 
Mr.  Leighton  spends  each  summer  at  his  home  in 
Monadnock,  N.  H.,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake 
Monadnock.  He  has  never  taken  an  active  part  in 
politics,  though  he  is  a  republican,  and  a  careful  stu- 
dent of  political  history.  He  excels  physically  as 
well  as  mentally.  His  career  has  been  signally  hon- 
orable and  successful,  and  he  is  looked  up  to  with 
love  and  respect  by  his  fellow-citizens.  As  soldier, 
lawyer,  financier,  studeut,  philanthroiMst  and  citi- 
zen, he  has  made  an  honorable  record,  and  there  are 
few  men  in  St.  Louis  who  have  done  more  to  mould 
public  opinion,  and  maintain  a  manly,  dignified  and 
self-respecting  course  in  private  as  well  as  public 
life. 

O'HARA,  Theodore,  poet  and  soldier,  was 
born  at  Danville,  Ky.,  Feb.  11,  1833,  the  son  of 
Kane  O'Hara,  who,  on  account  of  political  oppres- 
sion, left  his  native  land,  Ireland,  and  emigrated  to 
Kentucky,  where  he  subsequently  became  distin- 
guished as  an  educator.  He  settled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Frankfort.  Young  Theodore  was  prepared 
for  college  by  his  father,  and  later  went  to  St. 
Josepli's  college,  Bardstown,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  distinc- 
tion. During  his  senior  year  he  occu- 
pied the  position  of  professor  of  Greek, 
and  meanwhile  continued  his  studies. 
Mr.  O'Hara  practiced  law  for  a  time, 
and  in  1845  was  appointed  to  a  position 
in  the  U.  S.  treasury  department  at 
"Washington,  and  on  June  26, 1846,  was 
made  a  captain  in  the  old  U.  S.  army, 
and  also  appointed  assistant  quarter- 
master of  volunteers.  He  served 
throughout  the  Mexican  war,  and  Aug. 
30,  1847,  was  brevetted  major  for  meri- 
torious and  gallant  services  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Contreras  and  Churubusco.  On 
Oct.  15,  1848,  Jlaj.  O'Hara  was  mus- 
tered out  of  service.  He  subsequently 
practiced  law  in  AVasliington,  D.  C.  When  Lopez 
attempted  the  liberation  of  Cuba  Maj.  O'Hara 
joined  the  expedition  and  led  a  regiment  at  Carde- 
nas, where  he  was  severely  wounded.  Later  he 
went  with  "Walker's  filibustering  expedition  to  Cen- 
tral America.  Subsequent  to  his  return  he  con- 
ducted several  papers  in  the  South,  sliowing  marked 
ability  and  brilliancy  as  an  editor.  Among  the  papers 
with  which  he  was  connected  were  the  Mobile 
"Register,"  Frankfort  "Yeoman,"  and  Louisville 
' '  Times. "  He  was  several  times  intrusted  by  tlie  gov- 
ernment with  delicate  diplomatic  missions  which  he 
performed  with  great  tact  and  skill,  being  especially 
successful  in  the  negotiations  regarding  the  Tehuan- 
tepec  grant.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  at 
once  joined  the  Confederate  service,  and  was  placed 
in  command  of  the  fort  at  the  entrance  of  Mobile 
bay,  which  he  defended  gallantly  until  ordered  to 
retire.  He  was  afterward  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Albert 
Sidney  Johnston,  and  chief-of-staffl  to  Gen.  John  C. 
Breckinridge,  serving  in  the  latter  capacity  until  the 
cessation  of  hostilities.  The  war  being  over,  he 
engaged  in  busine.ss  at  Columbus,  Ga.,  later  retir- 
ing to  a  plantation  in  Alabama  on  the  Chattahoochee 
river,  where  he  died  of  fever  in  1867.  In  1873  the 
legislature  of  Kentucky  provided  for  the  removal  of 
his  remains  to  his  native  state,  and  in  1874  the  final 
interment  took  place  in  the  historic  state  cemetery 
at  Frankfort.  He  wrote  but  little,  but  his  two 
poems  that  have  been  preserved  to  history,  "The 
Bivouac  of  the  Dead,"  and  "A  Dirge  for  the  Brave 
Old  Pioneer,"  have  immortalized  his  name.     The 


former,  however,  Is  the  poem  by  which  he  is  best 
known  to  posterity.  It  was  written  to  commemorate 
the  memory  of  his  comrades  who  fell  in  the  Mexican 
war,  and  who  were  buried  in  a  lot  set  apart  for  them 
by  the  state  in  the  Frankfort  cemetery.  Numerous 
monuments  in  the  several  national  cemeteries  have 
lines  from  this  poem  inscribed,  as  well  as  over  their 
gates.  The  poem  concludes  with  the  following 
stanza: 

"  Yon  marble  minstrel's  voiceless  stone 
In  deathless  song  shall  tell, 

"When  many  a  vanquished  age  hath  flown. 
The  story  how  ye  fell; 

Nor  wreck,  nor  change,  nor  winter's  blight. 
Nor  Time's  remorseless  doom, 

Shall  dim  one  ray  of  glory's  light 

>  That  gilds  your  deathless  tomb." 
O'Hara  was  fond  of  adventure,  of  a  daring  dis- 
position and  full  of  restless  energy;  richly  endowed 
with  gifts  of  mind  and  heart,  he  was  ever  genial  and 
generous  in  disposition,  and  as  a  conversationalist 
he  was  unusually  happy  and  brilliant,  having  been 
the  charm  of  many  a  social  gathering  and  the  life  and 
soul  of  countless  camp-fire  circles  in  the  wars.  He 
was  rather  above  the  medium  height,  slender  and 
graceful,  with  a  well-proportioned  figure,  and  erect, 
military  bearing.     O'Hara's  tomb,  which  is  situated 


amid  the  graves  of  those  by  whose  side  he  fought  in 
battle,  and  whose  valor  he  commemorated  in  verse, 
is  worthy  of  notice.  His  name  is  inscribed  beneath 
a  sculptured  sword  and  scabbard  encircled  by  a 
wreath  of  oak  and  laurel.  At  a  little  distance  rises 
the  great  memorial  shaft  surmounted  by  marble  can- 
nons and  flags,  and  above  these  by  the  winged  figure 
of  victory.  Among  the  graves  of  those  who  once 
listened  to  the  cannon's  thunder  stand  the  blackened 
and  silenced  guns  that  brought  death  and  destruction 
at  Bueua  "Vista  and  Cliapultepec.  At  the  foot  of 
O'Hara's  tomb  the  full  force  and  beauty  of  his  lines 
may  be  felt.  His  death  occurred  near  Gerryton, 
Bullock  county,  Ala.,  June  6,  1867. 

GREEN,  Thomas,  soldier,  was  born  in  Amelia 
county,  Va.,  June  8,  1814,  son  of  Nathan  Green, 
who  \\'as  distinguished  as  a  jurist  in  Tennessee,  and 
as  president  of  Lebanon  law  college,  where  many 
young  men  were  trained  by  him  for  the  legal 
profession.  In  the  fall  of  1835,  when  twenty-one 
years  old,  Thomas  Green  left  his  Tennessee  home 
and  joined  the  revolutionary  army  in  Texas.  At 
San  Jacinto,  Apr.  31,  1836,  he  drew  his  maiden 
sword  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  After  the  disbandment 
of  the  army  in  1837,  he  located  at  La  Grange  and 
followed  surveying.  In  1839-40  he  was  in  various 
expeditions  against  the  Indians  and  in  1843  in  the 
triplicated  Mexican  invasion  of  the  frontier.  In  May, 
1846,  in  command  of  a  splendid  com\iany,he  hastened 
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to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Taylor  on  tlie  Rio  Grande,  and 
in  September  was  in  the  three  days'  victorious  battle 
and  capture  of  Monterey.  He  continued  to  serve  un- 
der Maj.  Hays  until  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war. 
From  1841-61,  though  thus  absent  at  times,  he  was 
clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  Texas.  He  entered 
the  Confederate  sei-vice  in  1861  as  colonel  of  one  of 
the  three  fine  regiments  raised  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  He  was  distinguished  in  all  the  trials,  suf- 
ferings and  heroic  actions  of  that  command,  in 
the  bloody  battles  of  Val  Verde.  Glorietta,  Las  Gruces 
and  others,  till  driven  from  the  country  by  superior 
numbers.  The  command  won  the  admiration  of  their 
victorious  enemies.  On  Jan.  1,  1863,  he  won  dis- 
tinction in  the  recapture  of  Galveston  and  of  the 
steamer  Harriet  Lane  from  the  Federal  forces,  in 
which  both  sides  mourned  the  loss  of  Capt.  Wain- 
wrighl  and  Lieut.  Lea  of  the  U.  S.  uavy.  His  next 
service  was  in  Louisiana,  first  as  brigadier  but 
speedily  as  major-general.  During  a  period  of  thir- 
teen months  he  took  part  in  the  euCTgements  of  Bis- 
land,  Bordeaux,  Berwick,  Bayou  Breuf,  Fort  But- 
ler, Bayou  la  Fourche,  Fordoche  and  others,  ter- 
minating on  Apr.  13,  1864,  in  the  battle  of  Pleasant 
Hill,  where  he  was  fatally  wounded.  His  services 
as  a  soldier  stamped  him  as  a  hero  in  the  noblest 
sense  of  the  term.  No  man  in  Texas  came  nearer 
enjoying  the  universal  love  of  his  comrades,  and  all 
who  knew  the  nobility  of  his  unselfish  character. 
The  county  of  Tom  Green,  with  the  thriving  little 
city  of  San  Angelo,  iu  which  no  civilized  man  lived 
until  some  years  after  his  death,  will  perpetuate  his 
name.  Gen.  Green  died  at  Blair's  Landing,  La., 
Apr.  14,  1864. 

WAIiLACE,  Lewis,  soldier  and  author,  was 
born  at  Brookville,  Franklin  county,  Ind.,  Apr.  10, 
1827..  His  father,  David  Wallace,  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Indiana  ten  years  later,  and  his  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Judge  Test,  a  man  who  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  early  judicial  history  of  Indiana. 
Lewis  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  restraints  of  school. 
His  father  used  to  say  that  he  had  paid  Lewis 's  tuition 
for  fourteen  years  and  he  had 
hardly  gone  to  school  one.  An 
attempt  to  put  him  through 
college  resulted  iu  failure. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of 
reading,  however,  and  at  an 
early  age  showed  a  talent  for 
drawing  and  painting  which 
might  have  made  of  him  an 
artist,  had  it  been  cultivated. 
He  wore  in  those  days  a  white 
^l^'trt^  jSK-  oil-cloth  cap,  and  when  taken 

'ctaffilfe.iiiP**'"**v  to  church  against  his  will  was 

apt  to  decorate  the  crown  with 
faithful    likenesses    of    the 
preacher  and  various  meni- 
ly>^  jil  bers  of  the  congregation.    Af  • 

f  '  r  a---c-'Vn(^-C^  <  ter  leaving  college,  he  studied 
law  in  his  father's  office,  and 
being  admitted  to  the  bar,  practiced  irregularly  for  a 
number  of  years  but  never  developed  any  real  liking 
for  the  profession.  He  took  part  iu  both  the  Mexican 
and  civil  wars.  In  the  former,  he  attained  the  rank  of 
first  lieutenant  and  in  the  latter  that  of  major-general. 
In  1861  he  was  adjutant-general  of  the  state,  but  he 
resigned  this  office  for  a  commission  as  colonel  of  the 
11th  Indiana  infantry.  The  ladies  of  Indianapolis, 
upon  the  departure  of  this  regiment,  presented  it  witll 
a  handsome  stand  of  colors.  On  receiving  it,  Col. 
Wallace  raised  his  hand  and  cried ,  ' '  Now  remember 
Buena  Vista,  boys,  and  on  our  knees  let  us  swear  to 
defend  this  flag  with  the  last  drop  of  our  blood. ' 
"Then  as  he  kneeled,  himself, "says  a  contemporary 
account,  "the  whole  regiment,  with  the  same  unan- 
imity as  when  on  drill,  dropped  to  their  knees  as  if 


but  one  man,  with  right  hand  raised,  while  the  colonel 
iu  a  solemn  voice  said:  '  We  pledge  ourselves  before 
God  and  these  our  fellow-countrymen,  to  defend  this 
flag  with  our  lives,  and  die  for  it  if  necessary,  God 
being  our  helper.  Amen. '  A  solemn  '  amen '  came 
in  one  breath  from  the  regiment,  and  a  suppressed 
sob  from  a  majority  of  the  bystanders  echoed  it." 
His  services  in  the  field  were  conspicuous  and  valu- 
able. He  led  a  division  at  tlie  capture  of  Fort  Don- 
elsou,  being  the  first  Federal  officer  of  rank  who  en- 
tered the  fort.  He  also  contributed  largely  to  the 
victory  at  Shiloh  by  his  gallant  fighting  on  the  second 
day.  Though  a  great  favorite  among  his  men,  he 
was  a  rigid  disciplinarian.  In  illustration  of  his 
strictness  the  following  anecdote  is  told:  While  in 
camp  near  Pittsburg  Landing,  he  met  one  day  four 


of  his  men  carrying  to  their  tent  half  an  ox  which 
they  had  appropriated.  As  a  punishment,  he  ordered 
each  of  his  men  by  turns  to  carry  the  carcass  on  his 
shoulder  round  a  tree  for  an  hour  at  a  time  in  the' 
broiling  sun.  The  next  day  he  compelled  them  to 
fan  it  to  keep  off  the  flies,  and  the  third  day  to  bury 
it  with  suitable  honors.  After  the  war,  he  served 
upon  the  commission  before  which  the  assassins  of 
Lincoln  were  tried,  upon  the  returning  board  in 
Florida  in  1876,  as  governor  of  New  Mexico  from 
1878-81,  and  as  U.  S.  minister  to  Turkey,  1881-85. 
Since  his  return  from  Turkey  he  has  made  his  home 
at  Crawfprdsville,  Ind. ,  where  he  is  engaged  in  lit- 
erary work.  He  is  the  author  of  several  books, 
among  them,  "A  Fair  God  "  (1873),  a  tale  of  Aztec 
Mexico,  upon  which  he  worked  at  irregular  intervals 
fortwefity  years;  "Ben  Hur:  A  Tale  of  the  Christ" 
(1880),  and  "The  Prince  of  India "  (1893).  "Ben 
Hur"  is  iindoubtedly  the  most  popular  religious 
romance  in  the  English  language.  Over  three  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  were  sold  within  ten  years 
after  its  appearance,  and  it  has  been  translated  into 
several  foreign  languages. 

'WARNEB,  Adoniratn  Judson,  soldier  and 
congressman,  was  born  at  Wales,  Erie  county,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  13,  1834.  As  a  boy  he  attended  the  schools  of 
his  native  place,  and  Beloit  (Wis.)  college,  from 
which  institution  he  was  graduated,  and  at  once 
took  a  position  as  principal  of  the  academy  at  Lewis- 
ton,  Pa.,  and  soon  thereafter  was  elected  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  of  Mifflin  county.  From 
1856  to  1862  he  was  principal  of  the  Mercer  union 
schools.  He  gave  up  teaching  iu  1863  to  accept  the 
captaincy  in  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  which  was 
recruiting  for  service  in  the  Federal  army.  He 
was  rapidly  promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel,  colonel 
and  finally  brevet  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
March  13, 1865  He  took  part  m  most  of  the  engage- 
ments of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  was  wounded 
at  Antietam.  After  the  war  Gen  Warner  took  up 
the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind  ,  but  as  business  opportunities 
offered  better  prospects  of  immediate  success  he  en- 
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gaged  in  railroad  interests  and  in  the  development 
of  iron  and  coal  industries.  To  carry  out  these  en- 
terprises he  removed  to  Ohio,  and  was  elected  as  a 
representative  from  that  state  to  the  forty-sixth  con- 
gress by  the  democratic  party.  He  failed  of  an  elec- 
tion to  the  forty-seventh  congress,  but  was  again 
successful  in  the  elections  for  the  forty-eighth  and 
forty-ninth  congresses,  serving  in  them  on  important 
committees  and  being  in  the  house  an  authority  on 
financial  subjects.  He  has  published  ' '  Appreciation 
of  Money"  (1877):  "Sources  of  Value  to  Money" 
(1882),  and  pamphlets  on  silver  and  other  economic 
questions. 

liOBrllfG,  William  Wing,  soldier,  was  born 
in  "Wilmington,  N.  C,  Dec  4,  1818.  In  early  child- 
hood he  became  a  resident  of  Florida,  and  when 
only  fourteen  years  of  age  was  in  the  ranks  of  the 
volunteers,  fighting  Indians  in  the  swamps  of  that 
state.  He  was  engaged  in  a  number  of  battles,  in- 
cluding those  of  Wahoo  swamp,  Withahoochee,  and 
Alachua.  On  June  16,  1837,  he  was  promoted  to 
second  lieutenant.  He  then  went  to  school  at  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  and  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  afterward 
studied  law,  being  admitted  ,in  1843  to  practice  at  the 
bar.  He  returned  to  Florida,  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  state  assembly,  where  he  served 
three  years.  In  1836  he  was  appointed  senior  cap- 
tain of  a  regiment  of  mounted 
riflemen,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  promoted  to  major, 
and  placed  in  command.  He 
served  under  Gen.  Scott  in  all 
the  battles  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
the  City  of  Mexico,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  conflict  was  bre- 
vetted  lieutenant -colonel  and 
colonel.  While  leading  his 
regiment  into  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico he  lost  his  left  arm.  A 
sword  was  presented  to  him 
after  the  Mexican  war  by  the 
citizens  of  Appalachicola,Fla. , 
having  engraved  upon  it  a 
complimentary  inscription.  In 
1849,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
gold  fever  in  California,  Col. 
Loring  was  ordered  to  cross 
the  continent  with  his  regi- 
ment, and  take  command  of  the  department  of  Ore- 
gon, which  position  he  held  until  1851.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  marched  a  distance  of  3,500  miles,  with  a 
train  of  600  mule  teams,  which  was  considered  the 
greatest  military  feat  of  the  kind  on  record.  Col. 
Loring  was  in  command  on  the  frontier  for  five 
years,  during  which  time  he  fought  several  engage- 
ments with  the  Indians.  In  1858  he  marched  bis 
regiment  to  the  Utah  territory,  and  was  engaged  in 
what  was  known  as  the  "Mormon  war'"  This 
closed  Col.  Lin-ing's  active  service  under  the  flag  of 
his  own  country.  He  obtained  leave  to  visit  Europe, 
and  spent  one  year  in  studying  the  armies  of  the  for- 
eign powers.  On  his  return  he  was  placed  in  cora- 
rnand  of  the  department  of  New  Mexico,  but  re- 
signed the  same  year  to  take  a  commission  in  the 
Confederate  army.  His  great  abilities  as  a  soldier 
were  at  once  recognized  by  the  Southern  govern- 
ment, and  he  was  commissioned  major-general  He 
led  a  division  until  the  end  of  the  civil  war,  and 
frequently  commanded  a  corps.  Gen.  Loiing  served 
at  Fort  Pemberton  during  the  investment  of  Vicks- 
burg.  In  1869  Gen.  Loring,  with  otiier  officers  who 
had  served  in  the  Confederate  army,  entered  the 
service  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  and  was  appointed 
inspector-general.  In  1870  he  was  made  command- 
ant of  Alexandria,  and  given  chai-ge  of  the  coast 
defences  of  Egypt.  In  1875  aud  1876,  during  the 
Abyssinian  war,   Gen.  Loring  was  in  command  of 


the  Egyptian  army.  He  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  pacha  for  his  services,  and  decorated  with  Egyp- 
tian orders.  In  1879  the  American  officers  in  the 
service  of  the  Khedive  were  mustered  out,  and  re- 
turned to  the  United  States.  Gen.  Loring  resided 
in  Florida  for  a  time,  and  then  settled  in  New  York 


/ya&y>t'^^ 


city,  where  he  wrote  his  book,  "A  Confederate  Sol- 
dier in  Egypt,"  which  was  published  in  1883.  He 
also  wiote  tor  magazines  and  for  the  press.  At  one 
time  Gen.  Loring  was  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the 
U.  S.  senate  from  the  state  of  Florida,  in  opposition 
to  Senator  Jones,  who  was  an  absentee.  Gen.  Lor- 
ing died  in  New  York  city  Deo.  30,  1886. 

MALLORY,  Stephen  Russell,  secretary  of 
the  Confederate  navy,  was  born  in  Trinidad,  W.  I., 
in  1813,  the  second  son  of  Chas.  Mallory,  a  civil  en- 
gineer of  Reading,  Conn.  His  parents  settled  at  Key 
West,  Fla. ,  in  1820.  Stephen  was  educated  at  Mo- 
bile and  at  Nazareth,  Pa,,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
was  appointed  inspector  of  customs  at  Key  West  by 
President  Jackson.  During  his  incumbency  of  this 
office,  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar  in 
1839,  where  he  soon  built  up  a  large  practice.  He 
was  judge  for  Monroe  county  and  judge  of  probate, 
and  in  1845  was  appointed  collector  of  customs  at 
Key  West.  He  served  for  several  years  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  war  against  the  Seminoles  in  Florida.  He 
decfined  to  serve  as  a  delegate  to  the  Nashville  com. 
mercial  convention  in  18.50.  In  1850  he  successfully 
contested  against  David  L.  Yulee  for  a  seat  in  the 
U.  S.  senate,  was  re-elected  in  1857,  and  held  the 
seat  until  1861,  the  date  of  the  secession  of  Florida, 
when  he  resigned  and  identified  himself  with  the 
southern  states.  While  he  was  in  the  senate  he  was 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  naval  affairs,  and  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  claims.  He  i-efused  the  appointment 
of  minister  to  Spain  in  1858.  He 
also  declined  to  serve  as  chief 
justice  of  the  admiralty  court  of 
Florida  when  that  state  seceded 
from  the  Union.  On  Feb.  21, 
1861,  .leffierson  Davis  offered  Mr. 
Mallory  the  position  of  secretary 
of  the  navy,  which  he  accepted 
and  held  until  the  close  of  the 
war.  It  was  here  that  he  mani- 
fested the  wisdom  of  the  choice 
of  the  Confederate  president,  for 
he  succeeded  in  organizing  a  navy 
where  none  had  previously  exist- 
ed. In  April,  1865,  when  Rich- 
mond was  abandoned,  he  left  that 
city  with  Mr.  Davis,  and  went  to 
his  home  at  La  Grange,  Ga, , 
where  he  was  arrested  May  20, 
1865,  and  was  imprisoned  ten 
months  in  Fort  Lafayette,  New  York  harbor.  He 
w:is  released  on  parole  in  March,  1866,  returned  to 
Pensacola  shortly  after,  aud  practiced  law  until  his 
death  in  that  city  Nov  9,  1873 

BAILEY,  Guilford  Dudley,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Martinsburg,  N  Y..  June  4,  1834,  He  was  grad- 
uated from  West  Point  July  1,  1856,  as  second  lieu- 
tenant of  artillery,  served  on  frontier  duty  in  the 
West;  was  in  Kansas  during  the  border  disturbances 
of  1856-59,  then  returned  to  West  Point,  becoming 
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an  instructor.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he 
was  stationed  at  Fort  Brown,  Tex.,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  and,  with  Capt.  Stone- 
man,  his  immediate  superior,  refused  to  surrender 
when  Gen.  Twiggs,  at  that  time  in  command  of  the 
department  of  Texas,  surrendered  his  army  and 
military  stores  to  the  Confederate  Gen.  Ben.  McCul- 
loch.  He  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escap(ji  into 
Mexico,  thence  made  his  way  to  Washington.  Re- 
porting for  duty  as  soon  as  he  could  reach  the  North, 
he  was  ordered  to  go  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Pickens, 
Fia.,  with  Hunt's  battery.  He  was  soon  after 
obliged  to  go  North  by  reason  of  ill  health,  when 
he  organized  the  1st  New  York  light  artillery  i-egi 
ment;  was  appointed  colonel  Sept.  25,  1861,  and 
joined  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  During  the  penin- 
sular campaign  he  was  detailed  as  chief  of-artillery 
in  Gen.  Casey's  division,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
various  actions  of  the  campaign  until  the  battle  of 
Seven  Pines,  when,  while  handling  his  guns,  he  was, 
in  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  instantly  killed.  May  31, 
1863.  A  monument  wa.s  raised  to  his  memory  in  the 
cemetery  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAMS,  Alpheus  Starkey,  soldier  and 
congressman,  was  born  in  Saybrook,  Conn.,  Sept. 
10,  1810.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1831, 
studied  law,  and  traveled  in  Europe  in  1834-36,  part 
of  the  time  in  company  with  N.  P.  Willis  and  Ed- 
win Forrest.  He  removed  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  in 
1836,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law.  In  1838 
he  became  captain  of  a  local 
militia  company.  He  was 
judge  of  probate  of  Wayne 
county  from  1840-44,  when  he 
obtained  tlie  appointment  of 
recorder  of  the  city  of  Detroit 
In  1843  he  had  purchased  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  De 
troit  "Advertiser.''  which  he 
retained  for  five  years.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican 
war  he  was  commissioned  lieu 
tenant-colonel  of  the  1st  Mich 
igan  volunteer  infantry,  and 
served  with  credit  in  every  en- 
gagement that  followed.  On 
the  resumption  of  peace  he  again  took  up  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Detroit  until  1861,  when  he 
promptly  offered  his  services  in  defence  of  the  Un- 
ion. President  Lincoln  appointed  him  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers  May  1'7,  1861.  He  commanded 
a  corps  under  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks  in  the  Shenandoah 
valley  campaign,  and  won  distinction  subsequently 
at  the  battles  of  South  Mountain,  Antietam,  and 
Gettysburg.  In  the  autumn  of  1863  he  served  in 
Tennessee,  and  in  the  ensuing  spring  he  commanded 
a  division  during  the  Atlanta  campaign.  He  led  the 
20th  corps  in  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  and  on 
reacjiing  Savannah  was  brevetted  major- general  of 
volunteers,  to  date  from  Jan.  12,  1865.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  grand  review  in  Washington  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  afterward  assisted  in  the  work 
of  reconstruction  in  Kentucky  and  Arkansas  until 
July,  1866,  when  he  was  honorably  mustered  out  of 
service.  President  Johnson  then  appointed  him 
U.  S.  minister  to  San  Salvador,  where  he  remained 
three  years.  In  1870  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  governor  of  Michigan.  He  was  elected  as  a 
representative  to  congress  in  1874  and  again  in  1876 
on  the  democratic  ticket.  At  one  time  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Gen.  Williams  idled  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  21, 
1878. 

WRIG-HT,  Marcus  Joseph,  soldier,  was  born 
at  Purdy,  McNairy  county,  Tenn.,  June  5,  1831.  He 
received  an  academic  education  and  for  a  few  years 
after  leaving  the  academy  was  engaged  in  teaching; 


was  assistant  purser  of  the  U.  S.  navy  yard  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  and  subsequently  clerk  of  the  common 
law  and  chanceiy  court  of  that  city,  until  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war,  when  he  entered  the  Con- 
federate army  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  154th  Ten 


nessee  senior  regiment.  In  the  spring  of  1861  he 
garrisoned  and  fortified  Randolph  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  which  in  his  honor  was  named  Fort  Wright. 
He  then  served  one  year  as  adjutant-general  on  the 
staff  of  Maj.  Gen.B.  F.  Cheatham,  and  was  appoint- 
ed brigadier-general  in  December,  1862.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  the  battles  of  Belmont,  Shiloh,  Perryville, 
Chickamauga  and  Missionary  Ridge,  and  was  twice 
wounded.  He  held  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Shelby 
county,  Tenn.,  for  two  years  after  the  close  of  the 
civil  war,  and  on  July  1,  1878,  was  apjiointed  agent 
of  the  war  department  for  the  collection  of  Confeder 
ate  records,  which  position  he  continues  to  hold  (1893). 
He  is  a  joint  author,  with  Gen.  A.  L.  Ijong,  of 
memoirs  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  is  the  author 
of:  "Life  of  William  Blount,"  "Reminiscences  of 
McNairy  County,  Tenn.,"  "'Trial  of  John  Brown," 
and  has  also  contributed  largely  to  leading  magazines 
and  newspapers.  Heis  a  member  of  the  Tennessee 
historical  society,  the  Louisiana  historical  association, 
the  American  historical  association,  and  the  Arts  and 
letters  club  of  London,  Eng.  He  has  written  the  life 
of  Gen,  Winfleld  Scott,  which  will  be  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  in  their  series  of  "Dis- 
tinguished Generals." 

WARD,  J.  Henry  Hobart,  soldier,  was  born 
in  New  York'  city  June  17,  1823.  He  enlisted  in 
the  7th  U.  S.  infantry  in  1841, 
and  passed  through  the  various 
grades  of  promotion  until  he- 
was  appointed  sergeant-major 
in  August,  1845,  He  was  sta- 
tioned at  Corpus  Christi,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  siege  of  Fort 
Brown  and  the  battles  about 
Monterey  under  Gen,  Worth,  and 
was  subsequently  under  Gen. 
Scott  at  Vera  Cruz,  Cerro  Goi'dp 
and  Huamantala.  At  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Mexican  war  he  re- 
turned to  New  York  city  and  was 
appointed  assistant  commis.sary- 
general  of  New  York  and  served 
for  five  years  in  that  capacity.  In 
January,  1855,  he  was  promoted 
to  be  commissary-general  and  re- 
tired in  1859.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  war  he  recruited 
the  38th  regiment.  New  York  volunteers,  and  was  its 
first  colonel.  He  took  part  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run  in  which  his  regiment  lost  136  men,  and  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  battles  of  the  peninsula  under 
McClellan,  including  Yorktown,  Williamsburg,  Fair 
Oaks,  Glendale  and  Malvern  Hill  to  the  James  river. 
When  the  army  returned  from  the  peninsula  he  was 
engaged  in  the  battles  at  second  Bull  Run,  Groveton 
and  Chantilly,  and  Oct.  4,  1863,  was  promoted  to  be 
brigadier-general  and  assigned  to  the  army  of  the 
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Potomac.  He  commanded  the  2(1  brigade,  1st  divis- 
ion, 3d  army  corps,  at  Fredericksburg,  Chancellors- 
ville,  Auburn  Mills  and  during  the  first  day  at  Get- 
tysburg, and  on  the  second  and  third  days  at  Get- 
tysburg, Kelly's  Ford  and  Wapping  Heights  he  was 
in  command  of  the  1st  division.  He  also  commanded 
a  brigade  at  Jline  Run,  Locust  Grove,  the  Wilder- 
ness and  in  a  number  of  minor  campaigns,  including 
Spottsylvania,  and  was  mustered  out  of  service  July 
21,  1864.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  clerk  of 
the  superior  court  of  New  York  city. 

ROUSSEAU,  Lovell  Harrison,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Stanford,  Lincoln  county,  Ky.,  Aug.  4,  1818, 
his  father  having  emigrated  from  Virginia.  He  re- 
ceived the  ordinary  school  advantages  afforded  the 
pioneer  settlers  of  that  early 
period  and  then  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  law.  Sub- 
sequently he  removed  to  Bloom- 
field,  Ind.,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  that  state  in  1841.  He 
became  an  active  political  leader 
at  once,  and  was  elected  to  the 
state  assembly  in  1844  and  to  the 
state  senate  in  1847.  He  took 
part  in  the  Mexican  war  as  cap- 
tain of  the  2d  Indiana  regiment 
of  volunteers,  and  received  spe- 
cial mention  for  his  gallantry  at 
Buena  Vista,  Feb.  22-23, 1847.  In 
1849  he  made  Louisville,  Ky.,  his 
home  and  there  opened  a  law  of- 
fice, where  he  soon  attained  prom- 
inence as  a  criminal  lawyer.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Kentucky  state  senate  in  1860, 
being  the  choice  of  both  parties.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  he  used  his  earnest  efforts 
to  restrain  Kentucky  from  joining  the  Confederacy, 
and  was  especially  active  in  recruiting  troops  and 
providing  for  their  proper  drill  and  equipment.  He 
resigned  from  the  legislature  to  better  serve  the 
Union  cause,  and  to  this  end  he  proposed  and  estab- 
lished Camp  Joe  HoU,  near  Louisville,  which  be- 
came a  prominent  rendezvous  for  recruits.  He 
raised  the  5th  regiment,  Kentucky  volunteers,  and 
was  made  colonel  in  September,  1861.  He  became 
brigadier-general  on  the  6th  of  October,  1861.  He 
led  the  4th  brigade  of  the  2d  division,  commanded 
by  Gen.  A.  McD.  McCook,  army  of  the  Ohio,  at 
the  second  day's  battle  of  Sliiloh  or  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing, and  gi'eatly  distinguislied  himself  by  retaking 
the  headquarters  abandoned  by  Gen.  McC'lellan  the 
day  before  and  otherwise  contributing  to  the  success 
of  the  Federal  army  on  that  day.  He  again  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Perry ville,  Ky., 
Oct.  8,  1862,  and  that  day  gained  his  promotion  to 
major-general  of  volunteers,  and  succeeded  Gen. 
Mitchell  in  command  of  the  "ilh  division  of  tlie 
Cumberland.  He  was  next  in  the  iield  at  Murfrees- 
boro',  or  Stone  River,  Dec.  31,  1862,  and  from  No- 
vcmlier,  1863,  to  the  close  of  the  war,  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  districts  of  the  Tennessee.  He  led  an 
important  and  successful  raid  into  the  heart  of  Ala- 
bama in  18(;4  and  defended  Fort  Rosecrans  with 
8,000  men  during  the  siege  of  Na.shville.  He  re- 
signed from  the  army  Nov.  30,  1865,  and  four  days 
later  took  his  seat  in  the  thirty-ninth  congress,  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  as  a  republican  represen- 
tative from  Kentucky.  He  served  on  the  commit- 
tee on  naval  affairs  and  was  one  of  the  representa- 
tives designaled  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Gen.  Scott 
in  1866.  In  June,  1866,  Gen.  Rou.sseau  made  a  per- 
sonal assault  on  J,  B.  Grinnell  of  Iowa,  for  words 
spoken  in  debati/,  and  was,  by  resolution  of  com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate,  recommended  to 
be  expelled;  the  hou.se,  however,  adopted  the  mi- 


nority report  to  reprimand  him,  whereupon  he  re- 
signed his  seat.  He  was  le-elected  during  the  sub- 
sequent recess  to  the  same  congress  and  served  in  the 
same  committees  as  in  the  first  session.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  April,  1867,  by  President  Johnson,  a  brig- 
adier-general in  the  regular  army,  and  assigned  to 
duty  m  the  n'ew  territory  of  Alaska  to  receive  that 
domain  from  the  Russian  government  and  assume 
control  of  the  territory.  Gen.  Rousseau  was  sum- 
moned to  Washington  to  testify  in  the  impeachment 
trial  of  President  Johnson.  He  succeeded  Gen. 
Sheridan  in  commaud  of  the  department  of  the  Gulf 
and  continued  in  that  command  with  his  headquar- 
ters at  New  Orleans  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  Jan.  7,  1869. 

ALLEN,  Thomas  B. ,  soldier,  was  born  in  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  England,  Apr.  28, 1791.  He  enlisted 
in  the  British  army  in  1810  and  served  in  the  cam- 
paign in  Spain,  witnessing  the  midnight  burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore.  He  served  under  Wellington  and  was 
a  courier  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  In  1825  Mr.  Allen 
came  to  the  United  States,  settling  in  West  Virginia 
and  occupying  himself  with  farming.  Since  that 
time  he  has  resided  in  that  section,  making  occasion- 
al visits  to  Europe  and  South  America.  In  1863, 
during  the  civil  war,  he  enlisted  in  the  3d  West  'Vir- 
ginia infantry  but  was  sent  back  from  the  front  on 
account  of  his  age,  being  then  seventy-one  years  old. 
He  was  anxious  to  serve  the  Union  cause,  however, 
and  actually  persuaded  the  medical  examiner  to  put 
him  down  as  forty-live  years  old,  aftei-  which  he  re- 
turned to  the  field  and  did  good  service.  He  was 
captured  by  the  Confederates  at  New  Creek  but  es- 
caped. He  was  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  returned  to  farm  life.  On  Apr.  28,  1891,  he 
celebrated  his  one  hundredth  birthday  at  the  farm 
of  Howard  Colter,  about  two  miles  from  Fleming- 
ton,  W.  Va.  He  was  then  able  to  read  without 
spectacles,  his  hearing  was  perlect  and  he  did  not 
appear  to  be  over  sixty  j'ears  of  age. 

"VANDE'VEB,  'William,  soldier  and  legislator, 
was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  March  31,  1817.  He 
received  an  academic  education,  studied  law,  moved 
to  Illinois  in  1839,  and  settled  in  Iowa  in  1851.  His 
industry  and  sterling  qualities  soon  began  to  make 
an  impression  among  the  pioneers  of  those  days,  with 
the  i-esult  that  in  1859-61  he  represented  the  Dubuque 
district  in  congress  as  a  republican.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run,  July  21,  1861, 
Congressman  Vandever  promptly 
waited  on  Secretary  Cameron, 
and  offered  to  recruit  a  regiment 
and  a  battery  of  artillery  in  Iowa 
for  the  defence  of  the  Union, 
which  offer  was  promptly  ac- 
cepted and  Col.  Vandever  au- 
thorized to  proceed  and  have  his 
regiment  and  artillery  company 
ready  for  service  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Col.  Vandever,  having  re- 
linquished his  .seat  in  the  house, 
returned  home,  organized  his 
regiment  under  the  title  of  the 
9tli  Iowa  volunteers,  and  led 
them  to  the  field  with  tlie  battery 
known  as  the  3d  Iowa  battery. 
He  accompanied  Gen.  Curtis  in 
his  southwestern  campaign,  and 
commanded  a  brigade  in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge, 
March  6,  1862.  The  day  before  this  battle  he  and 
his  men  accomplished  a  remarkable  march  of  forty- 
five  miles  (having  been  sent  away  on  reconnoiter- 
ing  duty)  in  order  to  reinforce  the  main  body  in 
that  memorable  engagement.  Arriving  on  the  field 
in  time,  though  almost  exhausted,  their  efforts  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  ultimate  Federal  victory.    When 
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first  recommended  for  a  brigadier-general's  com- 
mission, lie  declined  that  honor,  modestly  intimating 
that  he  still  lacked  experience.  However,  he  finally 
accepted  the  proffered  honor  after  the  battle  of  Ar- 
kansas Post,  "for  gallant  and  meritorious  sei'vices." 
He  participated  in  the  Vicksburg  and  Atlanta  cam- 
paigns under  Gen.  Sherman,  and  was  stationed  at  Ken- 
esaw  mountain  previous  to  the  battle  of  Allatoona, 
Oct.  5,  18p4.  At  this  time  he  succeeded  in  signaling, 
over  the  heads  of  the  Confederates,  to  the  otBcer  com- 
manding at  Allatoona,  the  celebrated  message, ' '  Sher- 
man says,  '  Hold  on.  I  am  coming. ' "  On  March  19, 
1865,  he  did  gallant  work  at  Bentonville,  N.  C,  in 
repelling  the  sudden  assault  of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston on  Sherman's  left  wing,  for  which  he  was  bre- 
vetted  a  major-general.  After  the  war  Gen.  Vandever 
resumed  the  practice  of  law  for  a  while,  and  then 
from  1873  until  1877  was  a  government  Indian  in- 
spector. In  1886  he  moved  to  California,  and  settled 
in  San  Buenaventura.  Discovered  soon  in  his  retire- 
ment by  the  republican  party,  he  was  elected  to  con- 
gress the  same  year,  and  was  re-elected  in  1888. 
Since  the  close  of  the  fifty-first  congress  Gen.  Van- 
dever has  preferred  to  remain  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
beautiful  home  in  Lower  California. 

PORTER,  Alexander  J.,  jurist  and  senator, 
was  born  near  Armagh,  county  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in 
1786.  In  1801  he  emigrated  to  America  with  his 
uncle,  and  settled  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  be- 
came a  clerk.  Later  he  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1807;  but,  upon  the  advice  of 
Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  he  removed  shortly  after- 
ward to  St.  Martinsville,  La.  In  1811  he  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  consti- 
tution of  Louisiana,  and  in  1831  he  became  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  serving  until  1833. 
A  new  system  of  jurisprudence  was  established  in 
the  state  through  his  instrumentality.  Upon  the 
death  of  Sen  Joseph  S.  Johnston  he  was  elected  as  a 
Whig  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  serving  from  Jan.  6, 
1834,  to  Jan.  5,  1837;  and  in  1843  he  was  again 
elected,  but  declined  to  accept  on  account  of  ill- 
health.  He  opposed  Pres.  Jackson's  bank  measures, 
and  voted  in  favor  of  the  resolution  of  censure.  Be- 
ing from  a  southern  state,  he  naturally  voted  for 
John  C.  Calhoun's  motion  advocating  the  rejection 
of  all  abolition  petitions  regarding  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  March,  1836,  he  delivered  a  note- 
worthy speech  in  opposition  to  Thomas  H.  Benton's 
resolution  to  expunge  certain  transactions  from  the 
records;  and  he  was  also  an  opponent  to  Benton  in 
the.latter's  bill  for  compelling  public  land  payments 
-  to  be  made  in  specie.  He  advocated  the  division  of 
surplus  revenue  among  the  states,  and  favored  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas.  An 
estate  of  5,000  acres,  known  as  Oak  Lawn,  was 
owned  by  him  on  the  Bayou  Teche,  and  for  many 
years  before  his  death  he  resided  there.  The  house 
itself,  to  which  Henry  Clay  was  frequently  a  visitor, 
was  still  standing  in  1888,  surrounded  by  an  exten- 
sive park.  Sen.  Porter  died  in  the  district  of  Atta- 
kapas.  La.,  Jan.  13,  1844. 

STARR,  Samuel  H.,  soldier,  was  born  in  Ley- 
den,  N.  Y.,  July  31,  1810  He  received  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  enlisted  in  bat- 
talion G,  4th  artillery,  U.  S.  army.  Within  two 
years  he  was  promoted  to  be  corporal  and  sergeant 
During  the  war  with  the  Creek  and  Seminole  Indians 
in  Alabama  and  Florida,  he  served  with  his  com- 
mand and  won  distinction.  Oct.  26,  1837,  he  was 
honorably  discharged.  In  1846,  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  Mexico,  he  re-enlisted  in  the  engineer 
ing  battalion,  was  almost  at  once  made  a  warrant 
officer,  and  having  distinguished  himself  for  his 
courage  in  a  number  of  important  actions,  was  bre 
vetted  second  lieutenant  in  the  3d  dragoons,  and 
fully  commissioned  to  that  rank  in  1848.     The  Mex 


ican  war  having  ended,  Lieut.  Starr  was  sent  to 
Kansas,  where  he  was  on  duty  for  six  years.  In 
1855  he  was  engaged  in  the  "Border  Ruffian" 
troubles,  and  also  in  the  expeditions  against  the 
Sioux  Indians.  In  the  meantime,  in  1851,  he  was 
promoted  to  first  lieutenant,  and  in  1858  he  received 
his  promotion  to  captain.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  volunteers, 
and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  5th  New  Jersey 
regiment.  Soon  after  he  commanded  a  brigade  of 
volunteers  troops  in  that  state.  He  was  attached  to 
the  army  of  the  Potomac,  and  afterward  to  the  army 
of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Sheridan.  Later  he  was  special  inspector  of 
cavalry  for  the  armies  of  the  Potomac  and  the  James. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  sent  to  Texas,  where 
he  completed  his  period  of  active  service.  He  was 
successively  brevetted  major,  lieutenant-colonel  and 
colonel  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services,  and  was 
retired  in  1870  as  a  full  colonel.  He  died  in  Phila- 
delphia Nov.  25,  1891. 

TEMPLE,  ■William  Grenville,  naval  oflBcer, 
was  born  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  on  March  33,  1834.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  1840,  and  was  graduated  from  the 
naval  academy  in  1846,  He  first  saw  service  on  the 
Boston,  which  was  wrecked  on  the  Bahamas.  He 
took  part  in  the  most  important  naval  operations  of 
the  Jlexican  war,  and  fought  gallantly  at  Alvarado, 
Tuspan,  and  Tabasco.  Later  he  aided  in  the  survey 
of  the  Tehuantepec  ship  canal, 
and  superintended  the  sui'vey  of 
New  York  harbor.  He  was  made 
master  July  31,  1854,  and  lieu- 
tenant Apr.  15,  1855.  From  1859 
to  1861  he  cruised  in  the  Pacific 
on  the  Lancaster,  and  then  was 
on  ordnance  duty  in  New  York 
for  several  months.  On  July 
16,  1862,  he  became  lieutenant 
commander,  and  took  command 
of  the  Pembina  of  the  Western 
Gulf  blockading  squadron.  From 
November,  1862,  to  September, 
1864,  he  was  fleet -captain  of  the 
Eastern  Gulf  squadron.  From 
November,  1864,  to  May,  1865, 
he  was  commander  of  the  Pon 
toosac,  and  engaged  in  the  two 
assaults  on  Fort  Fisher,  the  tak 
ing  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and  the  actions  on  the 
James  river.  He  was  promoted  commander  March 
3, 1865,  captain  Aug.  28. 1870,  and  commodore  June 
5,  1878.  In  1884  he  escorted  King  Kalakaua  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  to  the  United  States.  He  was  made 
president  of  the  examining  and  retiring  board  in  June, 
1881.  On  Feb.  23,  1884,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  rear  admiral,  and  one  week  later  was  by  his  own 
request  placed  on  the  retired  list.  He  now  (1893) 
resides  in  Washington,  D   C. 

BARRON,  Samuel,  naval  officer,  was  born  in 
Virginia  about  1802  ,  entered  the  navy  as  a  midship- 
man :  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  March  3,  182'f  ; 
commander  July  15,  1847  ,  and  captain  in  1855. 
When  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  detail,  but  had  already  ac- 
cepted a  commission  as  commodore  in  the  Confed- 
erate navy,  and  entered  upon  the  superintendency  of 
the  defences  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  He 
was  in  command  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  of 
Forts  Clark  and  Hatteras  Aug.  38,  1861.  and  was 
one  of  several  hundred  prisoners  taken  by  the  Fed- 
eral forces,  and  sent  to  New  York.  An  exchange 
was  effected  in  1863.  after  which  he  went  to  Eng- 
land, and  engaged  in  fitting  out  blockade  runners 
and  privateers.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled 
on  a  farm  in  Virginia. 
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KASSON,  John  Adam,  congvessman  and  diplo- 
mat, was  born  at  Charlotte,  near  Burlington,  Vt., 
Jan.  11,  1832.  He  came  of  Scotch-Irish  descent, 
the  first  of  his  ancestors  settling  in  America  being 
Adam  Kassou,  who,  with  a  number  of  sons,  emi- 
grated in  ITil.  and  secured  possession  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  lying  partly  in  Rhode  Island  and  partly 
in  Connecticut,  the  records  in  either  state  showing 
the  purchase  to  have  been  made  in  1733.  Several 
of  his  American  ancestors  took  up  arms — one,  Har- 
vey Kasson,  serving  in  the  French  war  of  1756;  an- 
other, Robert  Kasson,  in  both  the  French  and  revo- 
lutionary wars,  and  still  another,  Archibald  Kasson, 
rose  to  a  colonelcy,  and  afterward  a  brigadier-gen- 
eralship in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  A  part  of  the 
second  genei'ation  settled  in 
Litchfield  county.  Conn.,  and 
the  third  scattered,  settling  in 
Vermont,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  Since  then  their 
descendants  are  to  be  found  in 
many  states,  including  those 
on  the  Gulf  and  Pacific  coasts. 
The  early  training  of  John  A. 
Kasson  was  in  the  public 
schools,  then  in  a  country  acad- 
emy, and  at  Burlington.whence 
in  1838  he  entei-ed  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  graduating  in 
1842,  second  in  scholarship  in 
his  class.  He  Immediately,  on 
graduation,  entered  the  ofRce 
of  his  brother,  Charles  De  For- 
est Kasson,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  then  in  practice  at 
Burlington;  but  was  obliged 
to  provide  for  himself,  his  father  having  died 
when  young  Kasson  was  but  six  years  old.  After 
beginning  his  legal  studies  he  spent  a  year  in  Vir- 
ginia'as  a  tutor,  and  it  was  there  he  learned  the  char- 
acteristics of  slavery,  which  set  him  firmly  against 
the  institution  from  that  time  forward  to  the  day  of 
universal  emancipation  under  the  proclamation  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  On  his  return  from  Virginia  he 
renewed  his  study  of  the  law  at  "Worcester,  Mass. , 
with  Emoiy  Washburn,  afterward  governor  of  the 
state  and  professor  of  the  law  school  at  Harvard  uni- 
versity. His  course  of  reading  completed,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Massachusetts  bar,  aud  devote(l  him- 
self to  mercantile  and  maritime  practice.  Desirous 
of  identifying  himself  with  the  interests  of  the  grow- 
ing West,  he  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  whoi-e  he 
had  the  honor  of  delivering  the  public  address  of 
welcome  to  Kossuth,  aud  in  1857  went  still  further 
West,  settling  at  the  new  capital  of  Iowa.  He  was 
an  active  republican,  and  took  a  leading  part,  as 
chairman  of  the  state  committee,  in  promoting  the 
interests  of  that  party,  and  was  one  of  the  most  ear- 
nest public  speakers  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  in  1861.  The 
second  nomination  transmitted  by  the  President  to 
the  senate  was  that  of  Mr.  Kasson  to  the  office  of 
first  assistant  postmaster-genoi-al.  From  this  time 
forward  ;Mr.  Kasson  has  been  constantly  in  public 
i^f"      The  li.st  of  pasitions  of  honor  and  respon.sibil- 


life. 


ity  held  by  him  is  long.  Among  tlie  more  important 
are:  special  examiner  of  the  condition  of  the  state 
departments  of  Iowa,  1858;  first  assistant  postmaster- 
general  of  the  United  States,  1861-62;  United  States 
postal  commissioner  to  Europe,  and  to  the  first  inter- 
national postal  congress,  held  in  Paris  in  1863,  and 
again  in  1867,  to  negotiate  postal  conventions  with 
the  European  governments,  and  concluding  six  such 
conventions;  member  of  congress  1863-67,  1878-77, 
and  1881-85,  being  six  times  elected;  member  of 
the  Iowa  legislature  three  terms,  1868-73;  United 
States  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraor- 


dinary to  Austro- Hungary,  1877-81;  envoy  extraor- 
dinary and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Germany, 
1884-85;  special  envoy  to  the  international  Samoan 
conference  at  Berlin,  and  chairman  of  the  United 
States  commissioners,  1889;  president  of  the  inter- 
state constitutional  centennial  commission  (Philadel- 
phia), 1887;  United  States  representative  at  the  in- 
ternational Congo  conference  at  Berlin,  1884^85. 
While  member  of  congress  jMr.  Kasson  served  prin- 
cipally on  the  ways  and  means  committee,  and  dur- 
ing one  term  on  the  committee  on  appropriations. 
He  was  a  strong  advocate  for  the  protection  of  our 
national  industries,  and  made  several  leading 
speeches  in  the  great  debates  on  the  tariff.  He  ad- 
vocated and  secured  an  amendment  to  the  national 
bankrupt  act,  so  as  to  save  the  homestead  of  the 
debtor  for  the  use  of  his  family.  He  was  the  first 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  coinage,  weights  and 
measures,  and  author  and  reporter  of  the  act  legal- 
izing the  metric-decimal  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures in  the  United  States.  He  received  a  formal 
vote  of  thanks  from  the  first  international  postal 
congress  (at  Paris)  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  initia- 
tion and  pi'ocecdings  of  that  congress:  for  he,  while 
assistant  postmaster-general,  had  formulated  the  plan 
for  obtaining  international  uniformity,  simplicity  and 
cheapness  in  postal  intercourse,  which  resulted  finally 
in  the  establishment  of  the  postal  union  now  exist- 
ing. Mr.  Kassou,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  post- 
master-general, and  after  his  withdrawal  from  the 
department,  undertook  the  negotiation  of  definite 
postal  treaties  with  various  European  governments 
■ — Great  Britain,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  Switzer- 
land, Italy  and  Germany,  and  secured  the  reduction 
of  the  rates  of  postage  to  about  one  half  the  previous 
tariff.  In  1870-71  Mr.  Kasson  made  an  extended 
tour,  embracing  southern  Europe,  Egypt,  the  Holy 
Land,  Syria,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  It  was  not  a  mere 
trip  for  pleasure,  but  was  made  profitable  by  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  customs,  manners,  religion,  and 
systems  of  government  of  the  various  nations  he  vis- 
ited. It  stored  his  active  mind  with  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  wants  and  developments  of  his  race.  Few 
men  of  his  age  have  a  more  brilliant  record,  or  have 
ever  held  a  higher  place  in  the  hearts  of  their  con 
stituency,  or  of  the  people,  than  Mr.  Kasson.  The 
University  of  Vermont  show-ed  its  appreciation  of 
his  worth  by  conferring  upon  him  in  1890  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  He  has  given  a  course  of  lectures  on  di- 
plomatic history  before  the  post-graduate  class  of 
Johns  Hopkins  university,  and  is  understood  to  be 
writing  a  history  of  European  diplomacy.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  memorial  vohunes  of  the  Philadel- 
phia centennial  celebration  of  the  constitution  (1887) 
a  popular  "  History  of  the  Formation  of  the  Con- 
stitution (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1889). 

WIIiliARD,  John,  jurist,  was  born  at  Guil- 
ford, New  Haven  county.  Conn,,  May  20,  1792. 
Graduating  fronx  Middlebury  college,  Vt.,  in  1813, 
he  studied  law,  and  in  1817  opened  an  office  at 
Salem,  Washington  county,  N.  Y.  He  became 
judge  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  fourth  circuit  court 
of  the  state  in  1836,  and  a  justice  of  the  New  York 
supreme  court  in  1846;  this  position  he  held  for  nine 
years  with  great  credit.  He  was  on  the  U.  S.  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  old  land-titles  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1856,  and  in  1861  rendered  eminent  services 
in  the  state  .senate,  and  especially  on  its  judiciary 
committee,  where  he  rectified  the  statutes  concerning 
the  rights  of  married  women,  and  prepared  the  act 
restoring  the  death  penalty.  He  received  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  from  Dartmouth  in  1850,  and  wrote  treat- 
ises on  "Equity  Jurisprudence"  (1855);  "Law  of 
Executors,  Administrators,  and  Guardians "  (1859), 
and  "Law  of  Real  Estate  "  (1861).  He  died  at  Sara- 
toga, N.  Y.,  Aug.  31,  1862. 
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TAYLOR,  Zachary,  twelfth  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Orange  county,  Va.,  Sept. 
24, 1784.  His  ancestor  came  to  Virginia  in  1682.  His 
father,  Lieut. -Col.  Richard  Taylor,  who  had  com- 
manded the  9th  Virginia  in  the  revolution,  settled 
near  the  site  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1785.  Bred 
among  old  soldiers  and  Indian  fighters,  the  youth 
turned  naturally  to  the  army,  and  in  1808  was  ap- 
pointed lieutenant  in  the  7th  infantry.  In  1810  he 
became  a.  captain  and  married  Margaret  Smith  of 
Calvert  county,  Md.,  who  shared  his  perils  on  the 
frontier  and  survived  him,  dying  in  1852.  In  April, 
1812,  he  took  command  of  Fort  Harrison  on  the 
Wabash,  a  post  intended  to  pro- 
tect Vincennes.  Here,  Septem- 
ber 4th  and  5th,  he  with  fifty 
men,  two-thirds  of  them  ill,  re- 
pulsed a  large  body  of  Indians, 
and  so  efliectively  that  a  month 
later  none  were  found  in  the 
vicinity;  for  this  exploit  he  was 
brevetted  major,  an  honor  prob- 
ably never  before  conferred  for 
border  service.  Two  years  later 
he  attained  that  rank  by  com- 
mission, and  made  a  successful 
expedition  against  the  British 
and  Indians  on  Rock  river.  In 
1815,  the  army  having  been  re- 
duced to  a  peace  footing  and 
'Zcu:/L^J>^/7£t^'^^£>z>^^  he  to  a  captaincy,  he  resigned 
/f  i^        /  and  went  home  to  plant  corn; 

"  but  he  was  soon  reinstated,  to 

remain  in  the  army  until  elected  president.  He  be- 
came lieutenant-colonel  in  1819,  had  command  at 
Port  Snelling,  and  built  Fort  Jesup  in  1822.  In 
1832  he  was  commissioned  colonel,  took  part  in  the 
second  Black  Hawk  campaign,  and  received  the 
surrender  of  that  chief.  Ordered  to  Florida  for  the 
Seminole  war  in  1836,  he  gained  the  notable  victory 
of  Okechobee  Dec.  25,  1837,  was  brevetted  brigadier- 
general,  and  in  1838  given  the  chief  command  in 
Florida.  In  1840  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
southern  division  of  the  western  department,  and 
established  his  family  on  a  plantation  at  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  His  youth  and  middle  life  were  spent 
in  obscure  though  able  and  faithful  service;  as  Web- 
ster said  in  the  senate  on  the  day  after  Taylor's 
IV.— 24. 


death,  "It  is  not  in  Indian  wars  that  heroes  are  cel- 
ebrated, but  it  is  there  they  are  formed."  His  op- 
portunity to  achieve  world-wide  fame  did  not  arrive 
until  he  was  past  sixty.  In  anticipation  of  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  he  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  her  de- 
fence against  Mexico.     On  his  acceptance  July  4, 

1845,  of  the  terms  prescribed  at  Washington,  h« 
went  to  Corpus  Christi  with  1,500  men;  by  Novem- 
ber he  had  4,000.  He  had  been  authorized  by  Sec- 
retary Marcy  to  recruit  volunteers,  and  told  not  to 
wait  for  instructions,  but  to  act  on  his  own  judg- 
ment— and  apparently  on  his  own  responsibility. 
Taylor  was  a  whig,  and  desirous  not  to  take  the 
aggressive;  but  the  countiy  between  the  Nueces  and 
the  Rio  Grande  was  in  dispute,  and  his  troops  were 
encamped  on  both  sides  of  the  former.  Texas  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  Dec.  29,  1845,  and  in  March, 

1846,  obeying  definite  orders,  he  led  his  force  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  built  Port  Brown  on  its  left  bank,  oppo- 
site Matamora,  and  established  his  depot  of  supplies 
at  Point  Isabel,  thirty  miles  east.  On  this  Gen. 
Ampudia,  commanding  at  Matamoras,  demanded 
his  withdrawal  beyond  the  Nueces;  he  replied  that 
he  was  there  by  order  of  his  government  and  pro- 
posed to  stay.  While  he  was  gone  for  supplies,  the 
fort  was  heavily  bombarded  and  its  commandant 
killed;  hastening  to  its  relief  with  2,288  men,  his 
way  was  blocked  by  Gen.  Arista  with  6,000  regulars 
and  some  auxiliaries.  A  council  of  war  favored  re- 
treat, but  Taylor  said,  "I  shall  go  to  Fort  Brown  or 
stay  in  my  shoes."  The  enemy  were  driven  off  in 
the  actions  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
May  8th  and  9th,  and  Matamoras  occupied  May  18th. 
All  eyes  at  home  were  turned  toward  Mexico,  and 
Taylor  received  the  brevet  and  commission  of  ma- 
jor-general. May  28th  and  June  39th.  At  Camargo  on 
the  San  Juan  he  received  reinforcements,  and  in 
September  marched  with  6,625  men  against  Monte- 
rey, which  he  attacked  September  21st.  Ampudia, 
who  had  a  garrison  of  10,000,  surrendered  after 
three  days'  sharp  fighting,  and  an  armistice  of  eight 
weeks  was  agreed  on  The  U.  S.  government 
strangely  overruled  this  arrangment,  leaving  Taylor 
no  means  of  supply  or  advance.  His  reply  to  Sec- 
retary Marcy,  written  by  the  camp-fire,  was  so  for- 
cible a  document  that  it  was  ascribed  to  one  of  his 
staff  who  had  much  more  literary  repute  than  the 
general.     His  plans  were  set  aside  and  most  of  his 
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roops  transferred  to  Scott  at  Vera  Cruz.  "When 
Sauta  Anna,  tempted  by  Taylor's  supposed  defence- 
less conilition,  marched  against  him  with  a  fine 
army  of  21,000,  he  had  been  joined  by  Gen.  "Wool, 
and 'had  a  regiment  of  Jlississippi  riflemen,  a  mount- 
ed company  of  Texans,  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  and 
three  batteries  that  had  seen  service;  the  rest  of  his 
5,400  men  were  raw  recruits.  Taking  his  stand  in 
a  pass  before  the  hacienda  of  Buena  Vista,  he 
awaited  the  attack,  which  began  Feb.  33,  1847. 
The  battle  raged  throughout  the  next  day,  a  "fear- 
ful, bloody,  "breathless  struggle,"  and  for  a  time 
threatened  defeat  to  the  Americans,  but  ended  in  a 
solid  victory  and  the  retreat  of  Santa  Anna  with  but 
a  remnant  of  the  best  army  in  Mexico.  Though 
Scott  took  the  city  of  Jlexico  and  ended  the  war, 
Taylor  came  home  in  November,  1847,  the  foremost 
man  in  America.  The  country  appreciated  his 
steady  success  against  heavy  odds,  poorly  supported 
by  a  government  which  was  suspected  of  having 
meant  to  use  him  as  a  tool  and  sacrifice  him  at  need. 
The  solid  virtues  and  plain  bhmtness  of  "Old 
Rough  and  Ready  "  appealed  to  the  popular  imagin- 
ation. "  He  is  an  upright  man,"  said  Gen.  Scott  to 
his  wife.  "No,"  said  she;  "he  is  a  downright 
man."  The  Jlexican  war  was  undertaken  mainly 
in  the  interest  of  slavery,  and  was  generally  con- 
demned in  the  North.  Lincoln  called  it  "a  naked, 
impudent  absurdity."  But  the  whigs,  who  disap- 
proved it,  had  done  their  full  share  of  the  fighting, 
and  were  quite  willing  to  make  political  capital  out 
of  the  fact.  Their  convention,  held  at  Philadelphia 
June  8,  1848,  nominated  Gen.  Taylor  for  the  pres- 
idency on  the  fourth  ballot,  and  he  was  elected 
against  Cass  and  Van  Buren.  He  knew  little  of 
politics,  but  chose  experienced  men  for  his  cabinet, 
and  in  his  brief  administration  pursued  a  prudent 
and  conservative  course,  disappointing  those  who 
had  distrusted  him  as  a  slaveholder.  His  message 
recommended  the  admission  to  the  Union  of  Califor- 
nia, which  had  excluded  slavery,  but  not  that  of 
New  Mexico  and  Utah.  The  recent  large  accession 
of  territory  gave  a  new  impulse  to  party  passions 
and  sectional  jealousy;  these  he  strove  to  moderate, 
standing  as  he  did  above  them  and  respected  by  all. 
A  patriot  rather  than  a  partisan,  he  regarded  office 
as  a  public  trust,  and  frowned  on  jobs  and  nepotism. 
Campaign  lives  of  him  by  .J.  Frost,  and  J.  R.  Fry 
appeared  in  1848,  and  inferior  sketches  by  C.  P. 
Powell,  1846,  and  H.  Montgomery,  1847.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Sarah,  became  the  wife  of  Jefferson 
Davis.     President  Tavlor  died  July  9,  1850. 

TAYLOR,  Margaret  Smith,  wife  of  President 
Z.  Taylor,  was  born  in  Calvert  county,  Md.,  about 
1790,  the  daughter  of  "Walter  Smith,  a  planter.  She 
was  educated  chiefly  at  home,  and  developed  sterling 
practical  and  domestic  qualities,  which  served  her 
well  in  after  life.  At  an  early  age  she  became  the 
wife  of  Gen.  Taylor,  and  followed  him  lo  the  fron- 
tier, rarely  leaving  him.  She  went  with  him  to  Tam- 
pa, Fla.,  where  she  was  indefatigable  in  her  attend- 
ance on  the  sick  and  wounded;  and  to  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  where  she  inaugiu'ated,  at  the  garrison,  weekly 
religious  services,  which  eventually  resulted  in  the 
erection  of  an  Episcopal  church.  Mrs,  Taylor  was 
not  ambitious  socially,  and  after  her  husband  became 
president  she  took  no  part  in  the  social  gayeties  of 
the  White  House,  and  regretted  that  her  husband  had 
been  elected  president,  designating  the  honor  as  a  "plot 
to  deprive  her  of  her  husband's  society  and  to  shorten 
his  life  by  tmnecessary  care. "  Her  youngest  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  born  in  1836  and  educated  in  Philadelphia, 
had  married  MajWm,  "W.  S.  Bliss  in  1845,  and  on 
her  fell  the  duties  of  mistress  nf  the  "White  House. 
She  was  popularly  known  as  !Miss  Betty,  and  her 
youth  and  beauty  aided  her  greatly  in  discharging 
the  duties  of  hostess.     Thoroughly  domestic  in  her 


tastes,  Mrs.  Taylor  continued  to  lead  the  same  life 
in  "Washington,  D.  C,  that  she  had  always  led;  de- 
voted to  the  interests  of  her  husband  and  children, 
and  giving  a  large  part  of  her  time  to  household 
duties.  Her  second  daughter,  Sarah,  became  thewife 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  died  soon  after  her  marriage. 
After  the  president's  death  Mrs.  Taylor  visited  rela- 
tives in  Kentucky,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Pas- 
cagoula.  La. ,  and  made  her  home  with  her  son,  where 
she  died  Aug.  18,  1853. 

FILLMORE,   Millard,   vice-president.     (See 
Index.) 

CLAYTON,   J.    M.,  secretary  of  state.     (See 
Index.) 

MEREDITH,  William  Morris,  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  June  8, 
1799.  His  father  was  "William  Meredith,  a  distin- 
guished lawyer  of  Philadelphia,  who  married  Ger- 
trude Gouverneur  Ogden,  a  niece  of  Lewis  Morris, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
and  of  Gouverneur  Morris.  This  lady  was  a  woman 
of  great  accomplishments  and  of  remarkable  intel- 
lectual powers,  and  both  she  and  her  husband  were 
contributors  to  the  "Portfolio,"  a  notable  periodical 
of  the  time.  Mr.  "William  Meredith  was  president 
of  the  Schuylkill  Bank,  and  for  some  time  filled  the 
office  of  city  solicitor.  He  brought  up  his  son  care- 
fully, while  the  latter  was  remarkable  for  his  pre- 
cociousness,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been  only  thirteen 
years  of  age  when  he  was  graduated  B.  A.  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  re- 
ceiving the  second  honor  in  his 
class  which  made  him  valedic- 
torian. Following  the  example 
of  his  father,  the  young  man 
chose  the  vocation  of  law,  and 
at  once  gave  himself  up  to  study 
with  such  success  that  four 
years  later  he  was  admitted  to 
practice.  His  youth,  however, 
was  against  him,  and  for  several 
years  it  appears  that  he  never 
had  a  case.  "When  he  was  twen- 
ty-five years  old  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture, and  continued  there  until 
1838,  and  was  practically  the  lead- 
er of  the  whigs  in  the  lower  house. 
Mr.  Meredith  was  not  successful 
at  the  bar  until  he  had  been  a 
member  of  that  fraternity  for 
thirteen  years;  he  then  chanced 
to  be  thrown  into  connection  with  the  celebrated 
Girard  will  .case,  which  brought  him  into  public 
notice,  and  soon  after  business  began  to  come  to 
him.  Indeed,  it  is  stated  that  in  all  the  important 
cases  in  Philadelphia,  between  1840  and  1873,  Mr. 
Meredith  was  concerned.  In  1834  he  became  pres- 
ident of  the  select  council  of  Philadelphia,  and 
continued  to  hold  that  position  until  1839.  In  1837 
he  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  state  constitutional 
convention.  He  was  a  prominent  candidate  for  the 
U.  S.  senate  in  1845.  In  1849,  when  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor  became  president,  he  appointed  Mr.  Mere- 
dith secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  he  continued  in 
the  office  until  the  death  of  Gen.  Taylor,  when  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  resumed  the  practice 
of  law.  In  1861  Mr.  Meredith  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Curtin  a  member  of  the  celebrated  "peace  con- 
gress," which  disbanded  after  much  earnest  effort, 
but  without  accomplishing  anything.  In  the  same 
year  Mr.  Meredith  was  appointed  attorney-genei'al 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  continued  to  hold 
that  po.sition  until  1867,  when  he  resigned.  His  ser- 
vice in  tills  important  office  is  credited  with  having 
been  marked  by  the  exhibition  of  rare  ability.  In 
1870  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  senior 
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counsel,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  of  the  Ge- 
neva arbitmtion  tribunal,  and  he  assisted  in  prepar- 
ing the  American  case,  but  resigned  soon  after.  In 
1872  he  was  again  a  delegate  to  the  state  constitu- 
tional convention,  of  which  he  was  made  presiding 
officer.  As  a  lawyer  Mr.  Meredith  was  highly 
esteemed,  and  in  his  cases  before  the  U.  S.  supreme 
court,  was  listened  to  earnestly  and  with  respect. 
He  died  in  Philadelphia  Aug.  17,  1873. 

PBESTON,  William  Ballard,  secretary  of  the 
navy,  was  born  in  Smithfleld,  Montgomery  Co.,Va., 
Nov.  35, 1805.  After  studying  in  the  common  schools 
he  went  to  the  University  ol  Virginia,  %here  he  was 
graduated,  and  then  studied  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
entered  political  life  while  he  was 
quite  a  young  man;  was  elected  to 
the  Virginia  house  of  delegates 
and  to  the  state  senate,  serving 
through  a  number  of  terms.  He 
was  a  whig  in  politics  at  this  time, 
and  in  1846  was  sent  to  congress 
by  that  party.  On  March  8, 1849, 
Mr.  Preston  assumed  the  portfolio 
of  the  navy  department,  having 
been  appointed  secretary  by  Pres- 
ident Taylor,  and  he  continued 
in  this  position  until  the  death  of 
Gen.  Taylor,  when  he  went  out 
of  politics  and  public  life.  In 
1858  a  scheme  was  on  foot  in 
Virginia  to  open  commercial  in 
tercourse  with  France,  and  a  line  of  steamers  was 
projected  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Preston  was  sent 
to  France  to  promote  this  scheme,  but  was  obliged 
to  return  without  achieving  success,  owing  to  the 
secession  of  the  southern  states.  Mr,  Preston  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  secession  con- 
vention in  1861,  but  he  was  himself  a  Union  man 
and  opposed  the  secession  movement  so  long  as  there 
was  any  use  in  such  opposition.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Confederate  senate  In  1861,  and  was  a  member 
of  that  body  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
Nov.  16,  1862. 

CRAWFORD,  George  Washington,  secre- 
tary of  war,  governor  of  Georgia  (1843-47),  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Georgia  secession  convention  in  1861, 
was  bom  in  Columbia  county,  Ga.,  Dec.  22.  1798, 
the  son  of  Peter  Crawford,  an  early  settler  in  the 
county,  and  one  of  Its  most  prominent  citizens. 
George  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  College  in  1820,  read 
law  under  Richard  Henry  Wilde, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1823,  He  was  appointed  attorney 
general  of  Georgia  in  1827,  serving 
until  1831,  and  represented  his  dis 
trict  in  the  state  legislature,  with 
the  exception  of  one  year,  from 
1837  to  1842.  In  1843  he  was  sent 
to  congress  to  fill  out  the  term  of 
R.W.  Habersham,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  chosen  governor  of  the 
state  on  the  whig  ticket,  and  in 
1845  he  was  re-elected.  Gov. 
Crawford  made  an  able  execu 
five.  He  found  the  finances  of 
the  state  deranged,  her  credit  im 
paired,  her  currency  depreclat 
ed;  the  state  railroad  languishing,  and  the  peniten 
tiary  a  burden.  He  remedied  these  difficulties,  re- 
stored the  state's  credit  by  inducing  the  leading 
banks  to  receive  state  bonds  and  Central  Bank 
notes  at  par,  making  them  available  as  money,  and 
equal  in  value  to  coin.  He  pledged  his  personal  es 
tate  to  the  extent  of  $150,000  to  make  good  any  loss 
by  depreciation,  but  his  patriotic  pledge  for  the  se- 


curity of  the  state's  credit  caused  him  no  loss,  for 
his  management  of  the  finances  renewed  confidence, 
and  a  fresh  energy  was  infused  into  all  the  state  en- 
terprises:. In  March,  1849,  Mr.  Crawford  entered  the 
cabinet/  of  President  Taylor  as  secretary  of  war, 
but  resigned  in  1850,  when  the  president  died. 
With  several  other  former  governors  of  Georgia,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Southern  commercial  conven- 
tion at-Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  1858,  and  in  1861  pre- 
sided over  the  Georgia  secession  convention,  which 
formedJ  the  Confederate  constitution  for  the  state. 
Mr.  Crawford  spent  several  years  in  Europe,  and  af- 
ter his  return  lived  in  retirement  at  his  home  in 
Richmond  county,  where  he  died  after  the  war. 

EWING,  Thomas,    secretary  of  the  interior. 
(See  Index.) 

COLLAHER,  Jacob,  postmaster-general,  was 
born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  .Ian.  8,  1791.  While  he  was  a 
young  child  his  family  went  to  Burlington,  Vt.,  to 
live,  and  there  the  hoy  went  to  school  and  worked 
on  the  farm,  earning  his  own  support  and  gradually 
accumulating  enough  to  pay  his  expenses  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1810. 
After  leaving  college  he  went  to  St.  Albans  and 
studied  law.  During  the  war  of  1812  he  saw  service 
on  the  Canadian  frontier  as  a  lieutenant  of  artillery 
in  the  state  militia.  In  1818  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  the  bar  of  the  state,  and  continued  indus- 
triously engaged  in  his  professional  business  for  the 
next  twenty  years  in  different  parts  of  Vermont. 
Meanwhile  in'l821  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  assembly  and  again 
in  1827,  and  in  1833  he  was  elected 
an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Vermont.  He  continued 
to  hold  this  office  until  1843.  The 
following  year  he  went  to  con- 
gress, elected  by  the  whig  partjr, 
and  remained  a  member  until 
1848.  On  March  7, 1849,  Mr.  Col- 
lamer  became  postmaster-general 
of  the  United  States  by  appoint- 
ment by  President  Taylor,  and 
continued  to  hold  that  oifice  until 
the  president's  death,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Nathan  K.  Hall,  of 
New  York,  July  30,  1850.  Re- 
turning to  Vermont  he  was  again 
elected  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
supreme  court  of  that  state,  and 
continued  in  office  until  1854,  when 
he  became  a  U.  S,  senator,  and  held  that  position 
until  the  time  of  his  death  While  in  the  senate  Mr. 
Collamer  was  chairman  of  the  committees  on  post- 
offices  and  post-roads  and  on  the  library.  He  died 
in  Woodstock,  Vt.,  July  9,  1865. 

JOHNSON,  Beverdy,  attorney -general,  was 
born  in  Annapolis,  Md  ,  May  31,  1796.  His  father 
was  John  Johnson,  an  eminent  lawyer  who  filled  the 
offices  of  attorney-general,  judge  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals and  chancellor  of  Maryland.  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Reverdy  Ghiselin,  who  was  long 
and  well  known  as  the  commissioner  of  the  state 
land  office  at  Annapolis,  and  was  noted  for  her 
beauty  as  well  asherlntellect  Reverdy  Johnson  was 
sent  to  St  John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md  ,  where  he 
entered  the  primary  department  when  lie  was  six  years 
of  age,  and  he  remained  there  a  student  for  ten 
years,  when  he  left  the  institution  being  thoroughly 
trained  in  classics  and  mathematics.  He  now  began 
reading  law  under  the  direction  of  his  father,  and  af- 
terward was  for  a  while  a  student  in  the  office  of  the 
late  Judge  Stephen.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  began  to  practice  in  Prince  George's  county,  in 
the  village  of  Upper  Marlborough,  in  1816,  when  he 
was  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age.  Although 
so  young,  the  attorney  general  of  the  state  appointed 
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Johnson  his  deputy  for  the  judicial  district,  and  the 
young  man  performed  the  responsible  duties  of  this 
office  most  creditably.  In  1817  Mr.  Johnson  re- 
moved to  Baltimore  and  began  practice  for  himself, 
succeeding  immediately,  and  exliibiting  a  degree  of 
brilliancy  which  has  seldom  been  equaled,  and  which, 
with  his  solid  acquirements,  established  him  at  once 
in  an  excellent  position.  He  became  a  professional 
associate  and  intimate  companion  of  such  great  law- 
yers as  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  William  Pinckney, 
Roger  B.  Taney  and  others,  who  had  already  made 
the  bar  of  Maryland  famous.  While  attending  to 
his  regular  professional  and  official  duties,  Mr.  John 
son  was  for  several  years  also  occupied  in  the  task  of 
reporting  judicial  decisions,  which  were  published 
in  seven  volumes,  under  the  title  of  "Johnson's 
Maryland  Reports."  In  1821  he  was  elected  a  mem 
ber  of  the  state  senate  of  Maryland  for  five  years, 
and  was  re-elected  for  another  term,  of  which,  how- 
ever, he  only  served  two  years,  when  he  resigned 
and  devoted  himself  to  his  constantly  increasing  prac- 
tice. Mr.  Johnson  speedily  reached  a  rank  and  rep- 
utation unsurpassed  at  the  American  bar.  He  was 
frequently  employed  to  argue  important  cases  be- 
fore the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  his 
services  were  often  in  demand  in  distant  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  even  in  England.  In  1833  Mr. 
Johnson  met  with  an  accident  which  unfortunately 
resulted  in  his  partially  los- 
ing his  eyesight.  It  hap 
pened  that  Henry  A.  Wise, 
of  Virginia,  'had  challenged 
John  Stanley,  a  member  of 
congress  from  North  Caro- 
lina, to  fight  a  duel,  and  went 
to  Johnson's  residence  near 
Baltimore  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  for  the  engage 
ment.  While  he  was  practic- 
ing Mr.  Johnson  took  the 
pistol  and  fired  at  a  tree  about 
ten  feet  distant.  The  ball 
struck  the  tree,  but  rebounded 
and  entered  his  left  eye,  com 
pletely  destroying  its  sight. 
In  1845  Mr.  Johnson  was  elect 
ed  a  member  of  the  United 
States  senate,  where  he  at 
once  made  his  mark,  and  particularly  for  his  cour 
age  in  favoring  the  Mexican  wkr — a  course  in  which 
he  opposed  the  majority  of  his  party  On  the  acces 
sion  of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  to  the  presidency  of 
the  United  States,  Reverdy  Johnson  was  appointed 
by  him  attorney- general  under  date  March  7,  1849, 
and  was  continued  by  President  Fillmore  after  the 
death  of  Gen.  Taylor,  until  July  20,  1850,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  John  J  Crittenden.  He  now  re- 
sumed his  practice,  and  his  fame  as  a  lawyer  soon 
became  national,  to  that  degree  that  he  was  retained 
on  one  side  or  the  other  of  almost  every  important 
case  in  the  courts  of  Maryland  and  in  the  United 
States  supreme  court  at  Washington.  In  1854  Mr. 
Johnson  was  employed  by  an  English  mercantile 
house  to  argue  a  case  before  the  jomt  English  and 
American  claims  commission,  which  was  at  that 
time  sitting  in  London,  in  accordance  with  the  pro 
visions  of  an  international  treaty .  his  associate  was 
the  late  Lord  Cairns,  afterward  lord  chancellor,  wlio 
was  at  that  time  a  leading  member  of  the  chancery 
bar.  On  the  occasion  of  this  visit  to  England  Mr 
Johnson  was  received  with  very  great  attention  on 
the  part  of  all  the  leading  public  men  On  his  return 
home  he  devoted  himself  to  his  enormous  practice, 
and  took  no  part  in  public  affairs  until  the  period  of 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  He  was  chosen  one  of 
thedelegates  from  Maryland  to  the  peace  convention 
which  assembled  in  Washington,  and  on  January  10, 


1861,  at  the  time  when  Maiyland  was  considered  one 
of  the  doubtful  states,  Mr.  Johnson  delivered  a  thrill- 
ing address  to  thousands  of  the  citizens  of  Baltimore 
in  which  he  advanced  ttie  strongest  arguments  pos- 
sible against  the  crime  of  secession.  AH  of  this  is 
the  more  remarkable  on  account  of  the  well-known 
political  independence  of  Mr.  Johnson,  which  had 
led  him  into  the  democratic  party  in  1856  after  the 
disruption  of  the  whig  party,  and  induced  him  to 
support  the  administration  of  President  Buchanan. 
Even  during  the  presidential  compaign  of  1860  Mr. 
Johnson  supported  Stephen  Arnold  Douglas;  yet, 
when  war  had  absolutely  broken  out  between  the 
sections,  he  supported  the  Union  cause  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Lincoln.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  struggle  Mr.  Johnson  defended  the  right  of 
the  southern  states  to  be  restored  to  their  former  po- 
sition and  privileges.  He  was  now  a  member  of  the 
United  States  senate,  to  which  he  had  been  elected 
by  the  legislature  of  Maryland  in  1862.  He  partici- 
pated in  all  the  great  debates,  sometimes  voting  with 
the  democrats  and  sometimes  opposing  them,  but 
always  resisting  extreme  and  cruel  measures  of  op- 
pression and  retaliation  toward  the  southern  people. 
In  March,  1864,  he  gave  his  vote  in  favor  of  the 
constitutional  amendment  abolishing  slavery.  As  a 
member  of  the  joint  committee  on  reconstruction  in 
the  thii'ty-ninth  congress,  he  opposed  the  views  of 
the  majority  and  favored  the  immediate  readmission 
of  the  southern  states.  While  he  opposed  the  mili- 
tary reconstruction  bill  when  this  was  under  discus- 
sion in  the  senate,  he  turned  in  favor  of  it  on  its  re- 
appearance accompanied  by  the  president's  veto, 
judging  that  it  offered  the  mildest  terms  which  the 
South  could  probably  obtain.  In  1868  President 
Johnson  appointed  him  minister  to  England,  to  suc- 
ceed Charles  Francis  Adams.  Here  he  received  at- 
tentions such  as  had  never  before  been  paid  to  an 
American  ambassador.  Among  the  questions  aris- 
ing between  the  two  countries,  that  of  the  settlement 
of  the  Alabama  claims  was  the  most  important,  and 
this  received  masterly  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Rev- 
erdy Johnson,  who  negotiated  what  was  known  as 
the  "Johnson-Clarendon  Treaty, "  which  was,  how- 
ever, rejected  by  the  United  States  senate.  As  to 
this  treaty  it  has  been  conceded  by  the  best  judges 
that  it  accomplished  its  object,  and  that  the  subse- 
quent arrangement  which  was  carried  into  effect 
gave  no  additional  security  for  peace  and  established 
no  new  principle  whatever.  The  opposition  to  Mr. 
Johnson's  treaty  was  purely  factional,  and  caused 
by  party  jealousies.  Gen.  Grant  assumed  the  pres- 
idency m  1869,  and  Mr.  Johnson  was  recalled  from 
London,  being  succeeded  by  Gen.  Rob't  C.  Schenck. 
Returning  to  Baltimore,  Mr.  Johnson  once  more  took 
up  his  law  b\isiness,  to  which  was  now  added  the 
conduct  of  much  important  litigation  in  connection 
with  the  results  of  the  civil  war  and  the  efforts  to 
carry  out  in  the  southern  states  the  provisions  of  the 
reconstruction  acts.  All  of  thisbrought  about  the 
discussion  of  constitutional  questions  never  before 
raised,  and  in  many  such  cases  Mr.  Johnson  appear- 
ed, his  arguments  being  considered  to  be  among  the 
ablest  modern  expositions  of  our  fundamental  law, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  he  will  live  in  American  history 
as  one  of  the  foremost  expounders  of  the  Constitution. 
In  1872  Mr.  Johnson  supported  Horace  Greeley  for 
president.  In  the  latter  part  of  1875  he  made  a  short 
trip  to  England  on  business,  and,  returning,  went  to 
Annapolis,  where  he  became  the  guest  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Maryland  while  he  awaited  the  call  of  an 
important  case  in  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  state, 
lie  had  been  the  central  figure  of  a  brilliant  dinner- 
party at  the  executive  mansion,  where  his  delightful 
humor  and  fund  of  anecdote  had  charmed  all  those 
present,  when  he  was  suddenly  stricken  down  with 
apoplexy  and  died  in  a  few  hours  on  Feb.  10,  1876. 
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HOWE,  John  Ireland,  inventor,  was  born  at 
Ridgefield,  Conn.,  July  20,  1793.  He  studied  medi- 
cine, and  served  several  years  as  a  resident  physician 
of  the  New  York  almshouse.  In  1828  he  secured  a 
patent  on  a  rubber  compound,  and  prepared  specifi- 
cations and  drawings  of  the  machinery  required  in 
the  process  of  compounding,  although  he  neglected 
to  apply  for  a  patent  on  the  latter.  In  1839  he  re- 
moved to  North  Salem,  N.  Y.,  and  embarked  upon 
the  manufacture  of  a  rubber  compound,  but  was 
unsuccessful.  In  his  own  words:  "So  far  as  I 
know  I  was  the  first  person  who  attempted  to  utilize 
rubber  by  combining  other  substances  with  it,  but  I 
did  not  happen  to  stumble  upon  the  right  substance." 
Having  seen  pins  made  by  hand  at  the  New  York 
almshouse,  and  believing  they  could  be  more  quickly 
made  by  machinery,  he  spent  the  winter  of  1830  in 
experimenting  toward  this  end,  and  built  a  machine 
which,  though  crude,  combined  the  essential  features 
of  the  successful  mechanism.  In  the  following  win- 
ter he  constructed  a  successful  working  model  in 
the  factory  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  after 
the  issuance  of  the  patent,  in  1832,  this  machine  was 
exhibited  at  the  American  Institute  fair,  where  it 
won  a  silver  medal.  About  this  time  he  became  as- 
sociated with  his  brothers-in-law,  Jarvis  Brush  and 
Edward  Cook,  New  York  merchants,  and  by  their 
financial  aid  completed  in  the  spring  of  1888  a  more 
nearly  perfect  machine.  He  then  secured  patents 
in  France,  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  (1838), 
and  spent  the  following  year  in  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, building  machines  and  unsuccessfully  trying 
to  sell  his  patents.  Early  in  1835  he  returned  to  New 
York,  where  in  the  following  December  he  organized 
the  Howe  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  which  he  was  for 
thirty  years  general  agent  and  manager  of  the  manu- 
facturing department.  A  factory  was  established 
in  New  York  during  the  winter  of  1886,  but  in  1838 
the  business  was  removed  to  Birmingham,  Conn., 
where  a  new  rotary  machine  was  invented  by  him 
the  same  year,  but  not  patented  until  1840.  In  1842 
Dr.  Howe  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  for  the  best  solid-headed  pins,  made  by 
this  machine.  He  obtained  a  patent  dated  December, 
1842,  on  improvements  in  the  method  of  sheeting 
pins,  and  by  combining  his  own  device  with  that  of 
Samuel  Slocum  increased  the  number  of  packs 
sheeted  in  one  day  by  a  single  person  from  three  to 
thirty.  By  utilizing  the  invention  of  De  Grasse 
Fowler  he  increased  the  number  to  about  100;  and 
by  combining  tlie  improvements  of  Thaddeus  Fow- 
ler and  Truman  Piper  made  a  purely  automatic  ma- 
chine whicli  would  sheet  250  packs  of  pins  in  a  day. 
In  1858,  by  the  joint  invention  of  Mr.  Piper  and  Dr. 
Howe,  "mourning"  pins  were  produced  of  unex- 
celled smoothness  and  brilliancy.  The  "whitening" 
operation  was  also  greatly  facilitated  by  Dr.  Howe's 
processes,  its  rapidity  being  increased  some  ten-fold. 
He  died  at  Birmingham,  Conn.,  Sept.  10,  1876. 

FBEERMAN,  or  FREEMAN,  Barnardus, 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Gilhuis,  Holland,  about  1660. 
In  1693  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  classis 
of  Worden.  When  the  elders  of  the  First  Church 
(Dutch)  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  commissioned 
Willem  Bancker,  of  Amsterdam,  to  procure  for 
them  "a  very  proper  person  "to  be  their  minister, 
in  1699,  his  choice  fell  upon  Freerman,  who  was 
then  ordained  by  the  classis  of  Iiingen,  and  arrived  in 
Schenectady,  July,  1700.  He  w  as  the  second  minister 
of  the  church  and  spent  five  years  there.  He  was  a 
man  of  scholarly  attainments,  able  to  preach  in 
English  as  well  as  Dutch,  and  his  urbane  manners 
and  upright  character  won  the  hearts  of  his  parish- 
oners  and  of  the  Mohawks  alike.  He  became  well 
versed  in  the  Indian  tongue,  writing  as  well  as 
speaking  it.  He  translated  into  Mohawk  part  of  the 
liturgy  and  several  parts  of  the  New  Testament 


Which  was  probably  "  the  first  attempt  made  to 
translate  the  church  service  or  pertions  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  into  the  language  of  the  Mohawks."  He 
was  so  beloved  by  these  Iiidians  that  five  years  after 
he  left  Schenectady  they  petitioned  Gov.  Hunter 
that  he  might  be  settled  as  missionary  among  them. 
In  1705  he  accepted  a  call  to  Flatbush,  Long  Island, 
and  his  installation  took  place  at  New  Utrecht  in 
November  of  that  year.  The  congregations  of  Long 
Island  were  divided,  many  of  them  being  averse  to  Dr. 
Freerman  because  of  his  license  from  Lord  Cornbury. 
They  recognized  no  authority  but  that  of  the  church 
in  Holland,  and  about  this  tim'e  called  from  thence 
Dr.  Vincentius  Antonides,  who  for  nine  years  pre- 
sided over  the  disaffected  portion  of  the  churclies. 
However,  a  peaceful  union  was  effected  in  1714,  and 
thereafter  the  two  ministers  worked  harmoniously  as 
colleagues,  having  charge  of  the  churches  of  Flat- 
bush,  Flatlands,  Bushwick,  Brooklyn,  and  New 
Utrecht,  and  Jamaica.  He  was  married,  April  25, 
1705,  to  Margarita,  daughter  of  Capt.  Goosen  Ger- 
ritse  Van  Schaick,  of  Albany,  and  had  one  child, 
Anna  Margarita,  who  was  married  to  David,  son  of 
Sec.  Matthew  Clarkson,  her  cousin.  Dr.  Freerman 
died  at  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  in  1743. 

MIIiIiEB,  Jacob  F. ,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Clav- 
erack,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  25,  1887,  the  son 
of  Samuel  M.  and  Elizabeth  (Bachman)  Miller,  of 
German  descent.  He  was  educated  at  the  Hudson 
Biver  Institute  (now  Claverack 
College),  Claverack,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  graduated  at  Williams  Col- 
lege in  1859,  when  he  delivered  an 
oration.  He  studied  law  in  the  of- 
fices of  Alexander  Hamilton,  jr., 
and  Francis  R.  Rives,  New  York 
city,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1861,  since  which  time  he  has 
practiced  in  New  York.  In  1883 
Mr.  Miller  was  a  member  of  the 
New  York  legislature,  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion, a  member  of  the  judiciary 
committee,  and  of  the  committee 
on  Federal  relations,  and  among 
several  bills  introduced  the  one 
which  made  Niagara  Falls  and 
the  adjoining  lands  the  reserva- 
tion  which  they  now  form,  and 
another  relative  to  reform  in  the 
civil  service.  He  was  also  trustee  and  president 
of  the  Medico-Legal  Society,  president  of  the  central 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  New  York 
city;  president  of  the  East  Side  Citizens'  Association; 
trustee  of  theWartburg  Orphan  Farm  School,  and  the 
George  Junior  Republic;  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
House  of  Refuge;  president  of  the  Claverack  College 
Alumni  Association ;  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society;  of  the  State  Bar  Association,  and  of  the  Re- 
form, Democratic,  Lawyers'  and  other  clubs.  He 
was  married,  Oct.  81,  1861,  to  Laura  A.,  daughter  of 
William  H.  Chace,  and  had  three  children. 

SEMFliE,  James,  senator,  was  born  in  Green 
county,  Ky.,  Jan.  5,  1798.  After  attending  the 
common  schools  of  Greensburg  and  being  graduated 
at  the  law  school  at  Louisville,  he  emigrated  to 
Illinois  in  1837  and  began  to  practice  law  at  Ed- 
wardsville.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Black  Hawk 
war  he  was  commissioned  brigadier-general.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Illinois  legislature  and 
served  for  six  years,  during  four  of  which  he  offi- 
ciated as  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
In  1833  he  was  elected  attorney-general  of  the  state. 
In  1887-43  he  wasU.  S.  minister  at  Bogota,  Colom- 
bia, and  upon  returning  to  the  United  States  lie  was 
elected  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Illinois  in  1842.     He  was    a  senator    in  congress 
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from  1843  to  1847,  filling  the  unexpired  term  of 
Samuel  McRoberts,  deceased.  He  actively  advo- 
cated the  54°  40'  line  in  the  Oregon  question.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  life  he  declined  political  office. 
He  invented  a  steam  road-wagon  on  which  he  spent 
considerable  time  and  money,  but  witliout  making 
a  success  of  it.  He  died  at  Elsah  Landing,  111.,  Dec. 
20,  1866. 

HEATH,  James  P.,  soldier  and  congressman, 
was  born  in  Delaware,  Dec.  21, 1777.  "When  nine- 
teen years  of  age  he  fought  a  duel  with  John 
Knight,  and  received  a  wound,  from  which  the 
ball  was  never  extracted.  In  1799  he  was  ap- 
appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  artillerists 
and  eugiueers,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1802. 
He  was  register  in  chancery  at  Annapolis  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  of  1812  and  served 
through  the  whole  war  as  aid-de-camp  to  Gen. 
Winder.  In  1838  he  was  wrecked  on  the  steamer 
Pulaski,  and  spent  five  days  and  nights  afloat  upon 
a  piece  of  the  wreck.  He  was  a  representative  in 
congress  from  Maryland  in  1833  and  served  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  commerce.  .He  died 
at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  June  12,  1854. 

GROSS,  Ouan  Bowman,  physician,  wag  born 
at  Ephrata, Lancaster  CO., Pa. , Feb.  19, 1851,  son  of  Ja- 
cob L.  and  Hannah  (Bowman)  Gross.  George  Gross, 
the  first  American  ancestor,  emigrated  from  Germany 
about  1730  to  JS'orth  Carolina, 
and  during  the  revolution  set- 
tled atEphrata,wherehef  ound- 
ed  a  family  since  prominent  in 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Gross  at- 
tended the  Ephrata  Academy 
until  he  was  seventeen  years 
old,  when  he  was  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources  and  learned 
the  carpenter's  trade.  In  1875 
he  entered  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  1878.  Prom  1876  to 
1878  he  was  assistant  demon- 
strator of  anatomy  at  the  uni- 
versity,and  in  1878he  received 
a  gold  medal,  the  H.  Lenox 
Hodge  university  prize,  for 
skill  in  dissecting,  and  for  an- 
atomical demonstration.  Im- 
mediately after  graduation.  Dr.  Gross  settled  in 
Camden,  N.  J.,  where  he  has  since  practiced  his 
profession.  He  has  a  large  general  practice,  and,  at 
times,  devotes  special  attention  to  surgery.  From 
1883  to  1885  he  was  district  sanitary  inspector  for 
the  state  board  of  health;  from  1884  to  1887  county 
physician  for  Camden  county;  from  1884  to  1889  was 
a  member  of  the  U.  S.  pension  examining  board  of 
surgeons,  and  since  its  establishment  in  1885  has  been 
surgeon  at  the  Cooper  Hospital  in  Camden.  He  has 
been  lecturer  on  clinical  surgery,  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of  the  Camden  Training  School  for  Nurses.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Camden 
City  Dispensary;  a  member  of  the  Camden  District 
Medical  Society;  the  Pathological  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia; the  New  Jersey  Medical  Society,  and  the 
American  Medical  Association.  He  was  married,  in 
1877,  to  Fannie  A.,  daughter  of  John  and  Rebecca 
Coates,  of  Camden,  N.  J. 

XEcCALL,  Peter,  lawyer,  was  born  near  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  Aug.  31, 1809,  son  of  Peter  and  Sarah  (Gibson) 
McCall,  and  a  descendant  in  the  fourth  generation 
of  George  McCall,  who  emigrated  from  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  to  Philadelphialn  1701.  Archibald  McCall, 
the  grandfather  of  Peter,  wa8  the  first  East  India 
merchant  of  Philadelphia,  and  acquired  vast  wealth 
and  influence.     He  was  on  the  patriot  side  in  1765, 


and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolt  against  the 
Stamp  Act,  being  one  of  the  committee  of  seven  ap- 
pointed to  wait  upon  the  stamp  agent  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Royal  Charlotte.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
council  in  1764,  and  joined  the  St.  Andrew's  Society  in 
1769.  Later  he  changed  his  politics  and  became  a 
royalist.  He  was  married  to  Judith  Kimble,  and 
had  eighteen  children,  Peter  McCall  was  graduated 
at  Princeton  College  in  1826,  and  studied  law  in  the 
oflice  of  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Ingersoll.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1830,  and  settled  iu  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  attained  eminence  as  an  extremely 
learned  and  conscientious  counsellor.  He  was 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar 
Association,  and  was  its  chancellor  from  1873  to  his 
death.  The  association  was  preparing  to  com- 
memorate the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  active 
legal  life,  when  he  died,  just  one  day  before  the 
completion  of  the  half  century.  Mr.  McCall  was 
several  times  a  member  of  the  city  council,  and  was 
mayor  in  1844.  He  was  a  cultivated  scholar  and  a 
man  of  distinguished  literary  ability.  He  occupied 
the  chair  of  practice,  pleading"  and  evidence  in  the 
Law  School  of  the  State  University,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Its  board  of  trustees  for  many  years.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Historical  Society  and  the  Law 
Academy  of  Philadelphia;  the  Zelosophic  Society  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  American 
Philosophical  Society.  He  was  married,  in  1846,  to 
Jane  Byrd  Mercer,  of  Maryland,  his  children  being 
Catherine,  John  Mercer,  Edith,  Gertrude,  Richard 
Cadwalader,  Robert  Kemble,  Jane  Byrd  and  Mary. 
He  died  at  his  country  residence,  Overbrook,  nfear 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  30,  1880. 

FOGG,  George  Gilman,  senator,  was  born  at 
Meredith,  Belknap  co.,  N.  H.,  May  26,  1813,  son 
of  David  and  Hannah  Gilman  (Vickery)  Fogg.  He 
was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1839,  and  a 
short  time  later  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
Hebron  Academy.  Subsequently  he  served  as  pro- 
fessor of  English  literature  in  the  Hampton  Acade- 
mical Institution;  studied  law  privately,  and,  after  a 
course  in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1842,  and  commenced  practice  at  Gil- 
manton.  He  served  in  the  New  Hampshire  legis- 
lature in  1846,  and  later  in  the  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  state.  From  1855  to  his 
resignation,  in  1859  he  was  the  reporter  of  the  state 
supreme  court,  and  in  1856  acted  as  clerk  of  the 
committee  which  was  sent  by  congress  to  Kansas. 
From  the  latter  year  until  1864  he  was  a  member  of 
the  national  committee  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
in  1860  served  as  its  secretary.  He  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Buffalo  Free-soil  convention  of  1849,  as  well 
as  to  the  Pittsburgh  convention  of  1852;  the  Phila- 
delphia Republican  convention  of  1856;  the  Chicago 
convention  of  1860,  and  the  Philadelphia  Loyalist's 
convention  of  1866.  After  declining  the  appoint- 
ment of  patent  commissioner,  he  was  appointed  by 
Pres.  Lincoln,  in  1861,  as  minister  resident  to  Switzer- 
land, where  he  remained  until  November,  1865.  He 
was  then  appointed  by  the  governor  of  New  Hamp- 
shire to  take  the  place  of  Sen.  Daniel  Clark,  who 
had  resigned,  and  he  served  in  the  U.  S.  senate 
from  Aug.  31,  1866,  to  March  3,  1867,  acting  on  the 
committee  on  claims,  foreign  relations,  and  revo- 
lutionary claims.  He  was  the  editorinchief  of  the 
' '  Independent  Democrat, "  which  was  published  first 
at  Manchester,  and  later  at  Concord,  from  1846  to 
1861,  and  from  1865  to  1871,  when  it  was  combined 
with  the  "  Statesman."  He  then  served  in  the  same 
capacity  on  the  combined  paper,  but  resigned  a  year 
later,  and  retired.  Sen.  Fogg  was  a  fearless  and 
vigorous  writer,  possessing  strong  convictions  and 
honest  purposes.  The  degree  of  LL.D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Bates  College,  of  Lewiston,  Me. 
He  was  an  energetic  member  of  the  New  Hampshire 
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Historical  Society,  and  evinced  great  interest  in  the 
cause  of  higher  education;  served  as  a  trustee  of 
Bates  College,  and  donated  $5,000  for  its  use.  He 
published  "New  Hampshire  Superior  Court  Re- 
ports," (Vols.  XXXII-XXXVin,  1860).  He  died, 
unmarried,  Oct.  5,  1881,  at  Concord,  N.  H. 

GBAHAM,  Isabella,  philanthropist,  was  born 
in  Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  July  39,  1743,  daughter  of 
John  Marshall,  who  occupied  the  estate  once  the 
residence  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  She  was  trained 
from  childhood  to  physical  activity,  besides  re- 
ceiving a  superior  education.  In  1765  she  was 
married  to  Br.  John  Graham,  a  physician  of  Paisley, 
Scotland,  and  with  him  removed  to  Canada,  he  be- 
ing a  surgeon  in  a  British  regiment  ordered  there. 
She  was  a  resident  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Niagara 
for  several  years,  and  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  revolution  she  accompanied  her  husband 
to  the  island  of  Antigua.  In  1774  her  husband  died, 
leaving  her  in  a  strange  land  with  three  infant 
daughters.  Mrs.  Graham  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
finding  that  her  father  had  become  impoverished, 
she  opened  a  small  school,  which  eventually  resulted 
in  her  establishing  a  boarding-school  in  Edinburgh. 
In  the  meantime,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  she 
adopted  the  custom  of  giving  a  tenth  of  all  her  earn- 
ings to  charity,  and  at  the  same  time  she  gave  her 
personal  attention  to  such  charitable  objects  as  came 
to  her  knowledge.  She  often  lent  small  sums  of 
money  to  young  persons  about  to  enter  into  business, 
and  at  length  she  founded  the  Penny  Society,  an 
establishment  designed  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
fund  for  mutual  relief  among  working  people,  in 
case  of  sickness,  through  a  small  deposit  each  week. 
Out  of  this  eventually  grew,  in  Edinburgh,  The 
Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Destitute  Sick.  In 
1789,  at  the  solicitation  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  and  of 
'  other  friends  in  America,  Mrs.  Graham  removed  to 
New  York  and  opened  a  school.  Before  the  end  of 
a  month  the  number  of  pupils  had  increased  from 
five  to  fifty,  and  for  thirteen  years  she  continued 
teaching  with  increasing  prosperity.  Her  second 
daughter,  Joanna,  was  married  to  Divie  Bethune  in 
1795,  and  became  the  mother  of  Rev.  Dr.  George  M. 
Bethune,  and  in  the  same  year  her  eldest  daughter 
died.  In  the  meantime,  the  widow  continued  in 
New  York  the  same  charitable  course  which  she  had 
undertaken  in  Edinburgh.  At  her  house,  in  1796, 
was  founded  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Poor 
Widows  with  Children.  In  1798  she  gave  up  her 
school,  and  thereafter  devoted  all  her  time  to  charity. 
She  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Orphan  Society 
and  the  Magdalene  Society.  She  was  very  active  in 
popularizing  the  Lancasterian  schools  for  the  poor, 
and  worked  also  faithfully  in  the  interest  of  the 
Sabbath-schools.  In  1814  she  founded  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industry  Among  the  Poor. 
Mrs.  Graham  died  in  New  York  city,  July  37,  1814. 

OSGOOD,  Jacob,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Os- 
goodites,  was  born  in  Warner,  Merrimack  co.,  N.  H., 
March  16,  1777,  son  of  Philip  Osgood,  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  town.  He  resided  on  his  fath- 
er's homestead,  where  he  engaged  in  farming.  He 
early  evinced  religious  enthusiasm  and  was  a  pow- 
erful singer,  but  had  no  proper  training.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  century  he  took  an  active 
part  with  the  Free  Will  Baptists.  He  was  very  am- 
bitious, and  when  the  latter  declined  him  as  a  leader 
he  opposed  them  and  founded  a  new  sect,  which 
made  themselves  especially  prominent  in  Merrimack 
county  about  the  year  1814.  Osgood  announced 
that  he  was  a  prophet,  and  could  heal  the  sick, 
claiming  special  power  from  God.  He  was  opposed 
to  going  to  law,  performing  military  duty  and  sup- 
porting preachers,  and  he  distinguished  himself  by 
many  eccentricities.  During  the  war  of  1813  he 
was  summoned  to  a  magistrate  and  fined  for  refusing 


to  do  military  duty  and  for  non-appearance.  He  re- 
fused to  pay  the  fine,  and  was  imprisoned.  Upon 
being  released  soon  after,  he  declined  to  leave  tlie 
jail,  on  the  ground  that  as  they  had  thrust  him  into 
]ail  against  his  conscience  they  must  take  him  up 
and  carry  him  out.  The  jailer  was  obliged  to  com- 
ply with  this  request,  and  called  in  several  men  to 
assist  in  carrying  him  out,  as  he  was  a  large,  heavy 
man  of  350  pounds.  He  then  started  for  his  home, 
accompanied  by  his  followers,  with  shouts  and  songs. 
For  some  time  the  sect  increased  in  several  places, 
and  during  two  or  three  years  subsequent  to  1830  the 
Osgoodites  held  great  revival  meetings.  They  sang 
hymns  of  their  own  composition,  and  had  a  peculiar 
service,  intermixed  with  songs,  prayers  and  exhorta- 
tions without  any  regularity,  while  Osgood  preached, 
sitting  on  his  chair,  with  shut  eyes  and  one  hand  on 
the  side  of  his  face.  He  was  a  fearless,  conscien- 
tious man,  perseverant,  honest  and  upright  in  deal- 
ings with  others,  which  traits  also  distinguished  his 
followers.  He  died  in  Warner,  N.  H.,  Nov.  38, 
1844. 

BOOT,  Jesse,  jurist,  was  born  at  Coventry, 
Conn.,  Dec.  28,  1786.  He  was  graduated  at  Prince- 
ton College,  in  1756,  and,  having  prepared  himself 
for  the  ministry,  preached  for  about  three  years. 
He  then  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  Connecti- 
cut bar  in  1763,  and  settled  in  Hartford,  Conn. ,  for 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolutionary  war  he  raised  a  company  of  troops; 
in  1877  he  joined  Washington's  army  at  Peekskill 
and  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant-colonel.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  congress  from  1778 
to  1783;  was  appointed  judge  of  the  superior  court 
in  1789,  and  was  chief-justice  of  Connecticut  from 
1796  until  his  resignation  in  1807.  While  occupying 
this  position  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
Yale.  After  his  retirement  from  the  bench  he  was 
a  member  of  the  state  legislature.  For  many  years 
he  was  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  the  Connecticut  association 
of  the  same  name.  He  published  '  Reports  of  Cases 
Adjudged  in  the  Courts  of  Errors  of  Connecticut " 
(3  vols.,  1789-1803).  He  died  at  Coventrv,  Conn., 
March  39,  1823. 

WARD,  Matthias,  senator,  was  born  in  Elbert 
county,  Ga.,  about  1800.  In  childhood  he  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Madison  county,  Ala.,  where  he 
received  a  classical  education.  He  then  taught 
school  for  two  years,  after  which  he  studied  law, 
and  in  1836  became  a  citizen  of  Texas,  serving  for 
several  years  as  a  member  of  the  Texan  congress. 
Upon  the  admission  of  that  state  to  the  Union  he  was 
elected  to  the  upper  house  of  the  local  legislature; 
later  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  Democratic  con- 
ventions of  1852  and  1856,  serving  also  in  the  latter 
year  as  president  of  the  state  convention.  He  thus 
participated  in  the  nomination  of  Franklin  Pierce 
and  James  Buchanan  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States.  In  1858  Mr.  Ward  was  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  Texas  as  U.  S.  senator,  to  fill  the 
place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sen.  J.  Pinckney 
Henderson;  he  served  from  Sept.  26th  of  that  year  to 
Dec.  5, 1859.    Hediedat  Raleigh, N.C.,Oct.l3,1861. 

BIMMEB,  William,  artist,  was  born  in  Liv- 
erpool, England,  Feb.  20,  1816.  At  the  age  of  two 
he  was  brought  by  his  family  to  the  United  States, 
and  he  began  in  childhood  to  carve  in  gypsum  and 
to  paint.  When  he  was  thirty  years  old  he  began 
the  study  of  medicine,  first  in  Bridgewater  and  then 
in  South  Boston,  earning  a  subsistence  by  painting. 
After  being  graduated  M.  D.  he  practiced  medicine 
for  sixteen  years,  when  he  gave  it  up  to  devote  him- 
self entirely  to  art.  In  1860  he  produced  his  first 
important  work,  a  colossal  head  of  St.  Stephen, 
carved  directly  from  a  block  of  granite,  without  a 
model ;  this  impromptu  work  was  afterward  exhib- 
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ited  in  Florence,  Italy.  In  1861  he  produced  the 
■'Falling  Gladiator,"  which  attracted  wide  attention 
by  its  power  and  anatomical  truth,  and  is  now 
placed  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  This 
was  followed  by  a  group,  "Union  and  Secession." 
His  other  works  include  a  statue  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, remarkable  for  authenticity  and  effectiveness, 
and  presented  by  Thomas  Lee,  of  Boston,  to  the  park 
of  Commonwealth  avenue,  Boston;  "Lions  Fight- 
ing," produced  in  1874,  and  several  paintings.  After 
the  completion  of  the  Hamilton  statue  Dr.  Rimmer 
devoted  himself  mainly  to  educational  pursuits.  In 
this  field  his  artistic  and  anatomical  knowledge  ad- 
vanced the  means  and  methods  of  art  study.  He 
established  an  art  school  in  Boston,  which  he  con- 
ducted until  1867,  lecturing  also  before  the  Lowell 
Institute  and  at  Harvard  on  art  anatomy.  He  was 
then  appointed  director  of  the  Woman's  Art  School 
of  Cooper  Institute,  New  York  city.  He  remained 
in  this  position  until  1871,  when  he  returned  to  Bos- 
ton. He  was  the  author  of  "  Elements  of  Design" 
(1872),  and  of  "  Art  Anatomy"  (1877).  Dr.  Rimmer 
died  at  South  Milford,  Mass.,  Aug.  30, 1879. 

SAMPSON,  John  Patterson,  clergyman  and 
author,  was  born  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  Aug.  13, 
1837,  of  mingled  Scottish  and  African  descent.  He 
was  graduated  at  Comer's  College,  Boston,  Mass.,  in 
1856,  and  for  several  years  after- 
ward taught  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  York.  ,  During  the  civil 
war  he  conducted  a  journal  in 
Cincinnati,  O.,  called  "The  Col- 
ored Citizen,"  in  which  he  advo- 
cated the  enlistment  of  negroes 
in  the  army.  In  1865  he  was  ap- 
pointed assessor  at  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  and  afterward  made  super- 
intendent of  the  Freedmen's 
schools.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  reconstruction, and  was  among 
the  first  colored  clerks  appointed 
in  the  treasury  department.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  read  law  at  the 
National  Law  University,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1878. 
He  studied  theology  under  the 
late  Dr.  Archibald  A.  Hodge,  of 
Princeton;  entered  the  ministry 
of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  held 
some  of  its  leading  charges, notably  at  Trenton.N.  J., 
where,  in  connection  with  his  pastorate,  he  was  chap- 
lainof  the  senate.  He  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
general  conference  in  1888,  and  in  the  same  year  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Wilberforce  Univer- 
sity, Ohio.  He  was  presiding  elder  of  the  Harrisburg 
district  of  his  church.  He  has  published  "Com- 
mon Sense  Physiology"  (1880);  "The  Disappointed 
Bride"  (1883);  "Temperament  and  Phrenology  of 
Mixed  Races  "(1884);  "Jolly  People  "(1886);  "Illus- 
trations in  Theology  "  (1888),  and  other  works  of 
minor  character.  His  "Temperament  of  Mixed 
Races  "  evolved  a  new  theory  of  determining  tem- 
perament, and  took  the  gold  medal  prize  in  the  book 
department  of  the  Mount  Holly  fair  in  1885,  receiv- 
ing the  sanction  of  Prof.  Agassiz,  of  Cambridge, Fred 
Douglass,  Prof.  Blyden  and  other  authorities.  He 
is  president  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Fred 
Douglass  Memorial  Hospital  and  Training  School  of 
Philadelphia.  He  was  married,  in  1889,  to  Mary  A. 
Cole,  of  Philadelphia. 

BROWN,  James,  senator  and  diplomat,  was 
born  near  Staunton,  Va.,  Sept.  11,  1766,  son  of 
Rev.  John  Brown.  His  father  was  a  prominent 
clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  who  offici- 
ated for  forty  years  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  and 
his    brothers    were    Sen.    John    Brown    and    Dr. 


Samuel  Brown,  a  noted  Kentucky  physician,  whose 
grandson,  Benjamin  Gratz  Brown,  was  at  one  time 
governor  of  Missouri.  James  received  his  education 
at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg, 
Va.,  and  after  his  graduation  there  studied  law. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  practice  at 
Frankfort,  Ky.  He  joined  an  expedition  against  the 
Indians  in  1791,  and  was  in  command  of  a  com- 
pany  of  sharpshooters.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  appointed  secretary  to  Gov.  Isaac  Shelby;  but 
when  Louisiana  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  he 
removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  assisted  Edward 
Livingston  in  the  compilation  of  a  code  of  laws  for 
the  new  territory.  He  was  subsequently  appointed 
secretary  of  Louisiana,  and  in  1804  was  made  a 
U.  S.  judge.  In  1813  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
senate,  taking  the  place  of  John  Noel  Destrahan, 
who  had  resigned  without  taking  his  seat.  After 
serving  in  the  upper  house  of  the  national  legis- 
lature from  Feb.  5,  1813,  to  March  3,  1819,  he  was 
again  elected  to  that  bodv,  liolding  his  seat  from 
Dec.  6,  1819,  until  his  res'ignation,  Dec.  10,  1823. 
He  was  prominent  during  his  senatorial  career,  offi- 
ciating lor  a  portion  of  the  time  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations;  but  he  resigned  in 
order  to  accept  an  appointment  as  minister  pleni- 
potentiary to  France,  wliere  he  remained  for  six 
years.  On  his  return  to  the  United  States,  in  July, 
1839,  he  settled  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  his  death 
occurred  April  7,  1835. 

GABB,  William  More,  paleontologist,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  16,  1839.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city  and  in 
the  museums  in  that  vicinity.  In  1862  he  was  ap- 
pointed paleontologist  of  the  state  geological  survey 
of  California,  under  Prof.  J.  D.  Whiting.  In  the 
following  years  to  1867  he  published  voluminous  re- 
ports on  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  fossils,  illus- 
strated  by  sixty  plates,  for  which  he  made  the  draw- 
ings. In  1868  he  undertook  a  scientific  survey  in 
Santo  Domingo,  for  the  Santo  Domingo  Land  and 
Mining  Co.  In  1873  he  published  an  extended 
memoir  on  the  topography  and  geology  of  that 
island  in  the  "  Transactions  "of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  In  the  same  year  he  went  to 
Costa  Rica  under  an  appointment  from  the  govern- 
ment of  that  state,  to  make  a  topographical  and 
geological  survey  in  which  he  made  important 
ethnological  and  natural  history  collections  for  the 
Smithsonianlnstitution.  A  memoir  on  the  topography 
of  the  country  and  a  map  were  published  in  "Peter- 
man's  Mittheilurgen,"  and  a  paper  on  the  ethnology  of 
Costa  Rica  was  published  in  the  transactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  Other  papers  were 
published  in  other  scientific  journals.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  great  energy,  and  was  an  earnest  knd  careful 
investigator  with  artistic  ability  of  a  high  order.  His 
various  contributions  to  science  are  a  great  honor  to 
the  country,  and  eminently  so  to  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  which  a  large  share  of  his  work  was 
done.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  Jan.  15,  1869.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  30,  1878. 

McCTJRDY,  Charles  Johnson,  jurist,  and 
diplomat,  was  born  at  Lymu,  Conn.,  Deo.  7,  1797. 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1817,  and  studied  law 
with  Judge  Zephaniah  Swift,  becoming  prominent  in 
the  profession.  He  was  a  member  of  both  branches 
of  the  state  legislature  for  many  years,  and  served 
for  three  years  as  speaker  of  the  house.  He  held  the 
office  of  lieutenant-governor  of  Connecticut  in  1847 
and  1848,  and  originated  the  law  allowing  persons 
to  testify  in  their  own  suits.  He  was  charge  d'af- 
fairs  to  Vienna,  Austria,  in  1850.  In  1856  he  was 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  superior  court,  and  subse- 
quently was  advanced  to  tlie  supreme  bench,  serv- 
ing until  1867.     In  February,  1861,  he  was  an  active 
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member  of  the  peace  congress.  The  degree  of  LL.  D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale  in  1868.  He 
lectured  there  in  1873-75  and  was  anex-oiHcio  fellow 
of  the  college.     Judge  McCurdy  died  in  1891. 

VAN  WINKLE,  Peter  G.,  senator,  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  Sept.  7,  1808.  In  1835  he  re- 
moved to  Virginia,  settling  at  Parkersburg,  which 
is  now  a  part  of  West  Virginia.  He  was  engaged  in 
tlie  private  practice  of  law  there  until  1853,  and  in 
that  year  was  elected  treasurer  of  a  railroad  com- 
pany, of  which  later  he  became  president.  To  many 
of  Virginia's  important  conventions  he  was  sent  as 
a  delegate,  serving  in  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1850,  the  Wheeling  convention  of  1861,  and  the 
convention  which  framed  the  constitution  of  West 
Virginia  in  1863.  He  became  a  member  of  the  West 
Virginia  legislature  upon  its  organization;  served 
until  June,  1863,  and  was  chosen  one  of  its  first  rep- 
resentatives in  the  U.  S.  senate,  where  he  took  his 
seat  on  Aug.  4th  of  the  same  year.  In  the  senate  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  pensions; 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  finance,  and  of 
the  committee  on  post-offices  and  post  roads.  He 
was  among  those  who  voted  for  the  acquittal  of 
Pres.  Johnson  at  the  impeachment  trial.  In  1866  he 
served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  loyalists' 
convention.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  senatorial 
term,  March  3,  1869,  he  retired  to  Parkersburg,  W. 
Va.,  where  his  death  occurred,  April  15, 1873. 

COBB,  Hov7ell,  soldier  and  congressman,  was 
born  at  Granville,  N.  C,  about  1770..  His  nephew 
and  namesake,  Howell  Cobb,  was  governor  of 
Georgia  in  1851-53,  and  secretary  of  the  treasury  in 
Pres.  Buchanan's  cabinet.  The  first  Howell  Cobb 
joined  the  army  in  early  manhood,  becoming  an  en- 
sign and  later  a  captain;  and  served  from  1793  to 
1806.  He  was  then  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
national  legislature,  where  he  represented  Georgia 
in  the  10th,  11th  and  13th  congresses,  holding  his 
seat  from  1807  to  1813.  In  the  latter  year  he  re- 
signed in  order  to  re  enter  the  army,  and  during  the 
last  war  with  England  served  with  credit  as  acap- 
tain.  After  peace  was  declared  he  settled  upon  a 
plantation,  devoting  his  entire  attention  to  agricul- 
ture.    He  died  in  Georgia  about  1830. 

BOWDEN,  Lemuel  Jackson,  senator,  was 
bora  at  Williamsburg,  Va.,  Jan.  16,  1815.  After 
being  graduated  at  the  college  of  William  and  Mary 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Virginia,  and  became  an 
eminent  lawyer.  Three  times  he  was  elected  to  the 
Virginia  legislature;  served  in  the  constitutional  con- 
ventions of  both  1849  and  1851,  and  in  1860  acted  as 
a  presidential  elector.  Though  suffering  much  from 
the  depredations  of  the  Confederate  forces  during 
the  early  portion  of  the  civil  war,  he  remained  true 
to  the  Federal  cause,  and  contributed  much  toward 
the  comfort  of  both  officers  and  men  while  the  na- 
tional troops  were  at  Williamsburg.  In  1863  he  was 
elected  to  represent  Virginia  in  the  U.  8.  senate, 
taking  his  seat  on  March  4th,  and  acting  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  pensions  as  well  as  of  that  on 
post-offices  and  post  roads.  Though  chosen  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  his  service  was  cut  short  by  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  3, 
1864. 

BEEVES,  Marian  Calhoun  Legare,  author, 
was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Oct.  35,  1854.  She 
was  educated  at  home,  and  entered  upon  a  literary 
career  at  an  early  age.  Under  the  pen-name  of 
"Padette"  she  published  "Ingemisco"  (1867); 
"Randolph  Honor"  (1868);  "Sea-Drift"  (1869); 
"  Wearithorne  "  (1873);  "A  Little  Maid  of  Arcadie  " 
(1888),  and,  with  Emily  Reeves,  "Old  Martin  Bos- 
cawen's  Jest"  (1878),  and  "Pilot  Fortune "  (1883). 
In  her  later  years  she  served  as  clerk  in  the  war  de- 
partment, Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  she  died  in  that 
city,  April  1,  1898. 


McCBEERY,  Thomas  Clay,  senator,  was  bom 
m  Kentucky  in  1817.  Though  he  studied  law,  he  did 
not  practice  that  profession,  but  turned  his  attention 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  served  as  a  presidential 
elector  in  1853,  and  in  1858  was  appointed  on  the 
board  of  visitors  to  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Sen.  James 
Guthrie  Mr.  McCreery  was  elected  to  take  his  place, 
and  served  in  the  upper  house  of  congress  from 
Feb.  19,  1868,  to  March  8,  1871.  In  1873  he  was 
again  elected,  taking  the  place  of  Sen.  Willis  B. 
Machen,  and  served  a  second  term  from  March  4, 
1873,  to  March  3,  1879,  acting  on  the  committees  on 
foreign  relations,  Indian  affairs,  civil  service  and  re- 
trenchment. He  died  in  Owensboro,  Ky.,  July  10, 
1890.  ■^  ■' 

FOX,  L.  "Webster,  physician,  was  bom  at  Hum- 
melstown,  Dauphin  co.,  Pa.,  March  19,  1853,  son  of 
Dr.  Thomas  G.  Fox,  of  English  de.scent.  His  great- 
grandfather, John  Fox,  settled  near  Hummelstown, 
and  subsequently  became  an  owner  of  large  landed 
estates  in  that  rich  agricultural  region.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Millersville, Pa., 
and  at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  received  his 
medical  degree  from  that  in- 
stitution upon  gi-aduation  in 
1878.  In  the  fall  of  the  same 
year  he  went  to  Europe  to 
make  a  special  study  of  dis- 
eases of  the  eye.  Upon  his 
return  to  America,  in  1881,  he 
was  elected  clinical  assistant 
in  the  eye  department  of  the 
hospital  connected  with  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College  in  Phila- 
delphia, ophthalmic  surgeon  to 
the  Germantown  Hospital  and 
to  the  Baptist  Orphanage,  and 
soon  afterward  was  appointed 
to  the  same  position  at  the 
Blind  Man's  Home  in  West 
Philadelphia.  He  soon  se- 
cured a  large  private  practice 
as  an  ophthalmic  surgeon  in 
Philadelphia,  and  by  his  skill 
in  operation  and  success  in 
treatment  has  risen  to  eminence  in  his  profession. 
Hiswork  on  "Diseases  of  the  Eye"  (18—)  has  gone 
through  several  editions,  and  he  has  contributed 
numerous  articles  to  the  medical  journals  of  this 
country.  Since  1884  he  has  been  attending  to  the 
eyesight  of  the  young  Indians  at  Lincoln  Institute  in 
Philadelphia  and  at  the  noted  Indian  school  sup- 
ported by  the  U.  S.  government  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and 
is  also  the  ophthalmic  expert  for  the  Philadelphia 
board  of  pensions.  In  1893  he  was  elected  professor 
of  ophthalmology  in  the  Medico-Cbirurgical  College, 
Philadelphia.  He  is  a  member  of  the  County  Medi- 
cal Society  and  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  has  given  a  series  of  popular  lectures  on  the  eye 
before  the  Franklin  Institute.  Dr.  Fox  was  married, 
in  1889,  to  C.  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Dr.  Bickerton, 
of  Liverpool,  England. 

BOANE,  William  Harrison,  senator,  was  bom 
in  Virginia  in  1788.  His  education  was  academic.  En- 
tering politics,  he  was  twice  elected  a  member  of  the 
executive  council  of  his  native  state.  After  serving  as 
a  delegate  to  the  general  assembly,  he  was  elected  a 
Democratic  representative  in  the  national  house  of 
representatives,  in  which  body  he  served  from  Dec. 
4,  1815,  to  March  3,  1817.  Being  elected  in  1837  to 
fill  a  vacancy  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  which  had  been 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Richard  E.  Parker,  he 
sei-ved  in  that  body  from  Sept.  4,  1837  to  March  3, 
1841.  His  death  occurred  at  Tree  Hill,  near  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  May  11,  1845. 
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BARNES,  Alfred  Smith,  publisher,  was' born 
In  New  Haven,  Conu.,  Jan.  28,  1817,  son  of  Eli  and 
Susan  (Morris)  Barnes.  His  lather,  a  native  of  Soutli- 
ington.  Conn.,  and  descended  from  early  settlers  of 
southeastern  Long  Island,  was  originally  a  farmer 
and  later  an  operator  in  real  estate,  who  laid  out  the 
village  of  Barnesville,  now  Fair  Haven,  Conn.  His 
mother  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Morris,  a  ship- 
builder, and  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  New  Ha- 
ven, and  daughter  of  Capt.  Amos  Morris,  who  took 
part  in  the  defence  of  New  Haven  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war.  She  was  a  woman  of  strong  mind  and 
saintly  character,  and  her  life  and  teachings  were 
the  controlling  influence  in  the  formation  of  her  son's 
character.  Bli  Barnes  died  in  1827,  and  .his  widow, 
in  1833,  married  Rev.  Jeremiah  Atwater,  D.D.,  sec- 
ond president  of  Carlisle  college.  Pa.  In  1829  Al- 
fred Barnes  was  placed  under  the  care  of  an  uncle 
living  near  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  worked  on  a  farm 
during  the  summer;  in  winter  attending  a  school 
taught  by  Jesse  Olney,  noted  as  an  educator  and 
author.  In  1830  his  uncle  opened  a  shoe  store  in 
which  he  became  a  clerk,  but  this  work  was  not  to 
his  taste,  and  in  a  little  more  than  a  year  his  thopes 
were  fulfilled  and  he  entered  the  book  store  of  Daniel 
F.  Robinson,  receiving  wages  of  $30.00  a  year  and 
his  board,  and  spending  much  of  his  time  in  copying 
letters  and  invoices  into  a  book, 
and  in  making  and  mending 
quill  pens.  In  1835  the  firm  of 
D.  F.  Robinson  &  Co.  moved 
to  New  York,  but  in  1838  Mr. 
Barnes  formed  a  partnership 
with  Prof.  Charles  Davies,  for 
the  publication  of  the  lattei''s 
mathematical  works,  and  re- 
turned to  Hartford  to  found 
the  house  of  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.,  beginning  in  a  store  12x20 
feet.  Soon  after,  they  became 
partners  on  equal  terms.  Prof. 
Davies  reserving  a  copyright. 
Mr.  Barnes  then  proceeded  to 
canvass  Connecticut  and  the 
adjoining  states;  his  winning 
manner  and  honorable  meth- 
ods commending  him  wher- 
ever -he  went  and  gaining  a 
steady  patronage.  In  1840  the  firm  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  and  in  1844  to  New  York,  where  a 
building  on  the  corner  of  John  and  Dutch  streets 
was  taken,  which  soon  became  inadequate,  owing 
to  the  increase  of  business,  so  that  additional 
buildings  had  to  be  secured.  Soon  after  establishing 
himself  in  New  York,  Mr.  Barnes  originated  the  plan 
of  issuing  a  national  series  of  standard  books,  embrac- 
ing every  department  of  education,  and  was  eminent- 
ly successful  in  publishing  them,  some  of  the  vol- 
umes having  a  sale  of  more  than  a  million  copies, 
each.  He  prided  himself  on  the  fact  that  every  book 
that  bore  his  imprint  was  a  "good  book,"  and  to  in- 
sure this,  he  personally  examined  the  manuscript  of 
every  volume.  The  cause  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try was  greatly  indebted  to  him,  and  the  heads  of  not 
a  few  publishing  houses  that  bear  other  names  owe 
their  success  to  the  training  they  received  while  in 
his  employ.  The  "Magazine  of  American  History" 
was  founded  under  his  auspices,  and  during  the  first 
sjx  years  of  its  life,  it  bore  the  imprint  of  his  house. 
In  1848  Prof.  Davies  retired  from  the  firm  and  his 
place  was  taken,  for  one  year,  by  Edmund  Dwight. 
In  1849  Henry  L.  Burr,  a  brother-in-law  of  Mr. 
Barnes,  succeeded  Mr.  Dwight,  and  continued  in  the 
partnership  until  his  death  in  1865,  when  Mr.  Barnes 
took  in  his  eldest  son,  Alfred,  and  his  brother,  John 
C.  Barnes,  who  retired  in  1873.  Prom  1867  to  1881, 
Mr.  Barnes's  cousin,  Henry  W.  Curtiss,  was  associat- 


ed with  him  and  soon  after  his  admission,  Mr.  Barnes 
took  in  his  son  Henry,  and  later,  his  nephew, 
Charles  J.  Barnes,  who  is  now  head  of  the  branch, 
house  of  the  American  Book  company  in  Chicago. 
In  1879  his  son  Edwin  was  admitted,  and  in  1883  and 
1884  respectively,  his  youngest  sons,  Richard  and 
William,  these  five  sons  at  present  constituting  the 
firm.  The  only  financial  difficulties  encountered  by 
Mr.  Barnes  were  during  the  crises  of  1857  and  1861, 
and  these  were  surmounted  through  the  generosity 
of  friends,  to  whom  his  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond, 
and  who  readily  lent  him  the  money  needed  to  meet 
his  obligations.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Barnes 
was  a  director  of  the  Hanover  national  bank,  the 
Brooklyn  dime  savings  bank,  the  Home  fire  insur- 
ance company,  the  Fidelity  &  Casualty  company, 
the  Provident  life  assurance  company,  and  the  Ro- 
chester gas  company;  was  trustee  of  Cornell  univer- 
sity, the  Polytechnic  and  Packer  institutes  of  Brooklyn, 
and  the  Long  Island  historical  society,  and^was  presi- 
dent of  the  Automatic  fire  alarm  company,  of  New 
York.  He  was  interested  in  difl'erent  railroads,  and 
was  an  investor  in  the  New  York  elevated  road  at  a 
time  when  most  business  men  considered  the  project 
futile.  His  benefactions  to  local  objects  were  very 
liberal,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Brooklyn,  the  Faith  home 
for  incurables,  the  Academy  of  music,  the  Brooklyn 
library,  and  the  Long  Island  historical  society,  with 
other  institutions,  receiving  large  sums  from  him. 
Mr.  Barnes  was  as  prominent  in  the  religious  world 
as  in  that  of  business.  He  was  actively  identified 
with  Presbyterian  churches  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  and  with  Congregational  churches  in 
Brooklyn,  which  became  his  place  of  residence  in 
1846.  He  was  connected  with  the  American  board 
of  foreign  missions,  the  American  missionary  society, 
and  the  Home  missionary  society  was  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  city  mission  and  tract  society;  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Society  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  and 
of  the  Association  for  improving  the  condition  of  the 
poor  of  Brooklyn,  and  trustee  of  the  Faith  home  for 
incurables,  and  of  the  Aged  men's  home,  both  of 
Brooklyn.  He  presented  a  building  to  Cornell  uni- 
versity for  the  purposes  of  the  Christian  association, 
which  cost  145,000  and  is  called  Barnes's  hall.  Mr., 
Barnes  was  twice  mariied;  first  on  Nov.  10,  1841,  to 
Harriet,  daughter  of  Gen.  Timothy  Burr  of  Roches- 
ter, a  lady  ot  rare  character,  who  sympathized  with 
him  in  all  his  religious  and  philanthropic  work,  and 
who  bore  him  five  sons  and  five  daughters.  She  died 
in  1881,  and  on  Nov.  7,  1883,  he  was  married  to 
Mary  Matthews  Smith,  whose  mental  culture  and 
force  of  character  were  marked  and  who  is  favorably 
known  as  an  author.  Mr.  Barnes  died  at  his  home 
in  Brooklyn  Feb.  17,  1888. 

BARNES,  Alfred  Cutler,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Oct.  27,  1842.  His  father,  the  late  Al- 
fred S.  Barnes,  jjublisher,  removed  to  New  York 
from  Philadelphia  in  '•845,  and  to  Brooklyn  in  1846. 
Here  j^oung  Barnes  began  his  school  life,  first  with 
the  Misses  Pinkham  on  Heniy  street  and  afterward 
with  Prof.  B.  W.  Dwight  on  Livingston  street.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  pupils  of  the  Collegiate  and  Poly- 
technic institute,  which  was  opened  in  1855.  In  1857 
he  attended  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fox's  boarding  school  in 
Ashland,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  graduated  as  valedic- 
torian, but  returned  later  to  the  Polytechnic.  He 
entered  the  office  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  in  1858,  as 
mailing  clerk,  and  rose  steadily,  till  he  was  admitted 
as  partner  (1865)  and  gradually  took  the  active  con- 
trol of  the  business,  of  which  he  became  the  head 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1888.  In  his  early 
days  Mr.  Barnes's  literary  tastes  were  cultivated  in 
the  Webster  literary  society,  of  which  he  was  twice 
president.  He  contributed  fi-equently  to  the  press 
under  the  nom-de-plume  of  "Barnacle;"  also  orig- 
inated and  conducted  the    "Educational  Bulletin" 
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until  it  was  superseded  by  the  "  National  Teachers' 
Monthly."    His  criticisms  on  educational  matters  in 
this    journal  were    very    favorably    received,  and 
"Barnes's  Brief  History  of  the  United  States,"  which 
he  planned  and  supervised,  was  the  most  successful 
school  book  ever  published  in  America.     Many  other 
valuable  text-books  were    also 
published  by  the  firm  through 
his  instrumentality.     Inheriting 
the  military  tastes  of  his  mater- 
nal grandfather,  Gen.  Timothy 
Burr,  Mr.  Barnes  joined,  in  1860, 
the  7th  regiment  of  New  York, 
and  accompanied  that  regiment 
in  1861  in  its  memorable  march 
to  the  front.     He  was  afterward 
transferred  to  the  33d  regiment, 
and  became  "left  general  guide," 
with  the  rank  of  sergeant.     He 
was  present  with  this  regiment 
in  the  Pennsylvania  campaign 
of  1863.     In  jVIay,  1864,  he  was 
appointed  first  lieutenant.     In 

4j>  I      '^8^^-(T)^^'^^^        ^       '^  ^^  resigned,  his  term   of 
r^J~,-'-S~J^ii-'r3i-a—\r-^ — a-^aj  service  being  expired,  and  re- 

''  raained  inactive  for  nine  years. 

In  the  interval  he  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  23d 

regiment  veteran  association,  of  which  he  afterward 

became,  and  was  repeatedly  re-elected,  president.    In 

1876  he  was  elected  major  of  the  regiment.  During 
the  railroad  riots  of  1877,  at  Corning,  in  command  of 
100  men,  and  "mounted  on  an  engine,  revolver  in 
hand,"  he  ran  his  train  through  a  mob  of  rioters,  aw- 
ing them,  in  the  language  of  the  official  report,  by 
his  "indomitable  pluck  and  energy."  As  president 
of  the  regimental  court-martial,  he  instituted  many 
improvements  in  conducting  trials ;  was  also  president 
of  the  council  of  officers,  and  became  noted  as  a 
drill  officer.  As  such,  in  1877  he  was  given  com- 
mand of  the  23d  regiment  cadet  corps,  then  first  in- 
augurated. The  title  of  "ours,"  by  which  the  38d 
regiment  is  now  popularly  designated,  was  first  given 
to  it  by  Maj.  Barnes.  In  December,  1879,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Cornell  as  general  inspector  of  rifle 
practice  on  his  staff,  and  received  the  commission  of 
brigadier-general  in  the  national  guard.  As  inspect- 
or he  instituted  many  improvements  in  rifle  practice 
throughout  the  state,  and  was  one  of  the  stafE  officers 
who  selected  the  site  of  the  permanent  camp  at 
Peekskill.  Originally  republican  in  politics,  Mr. 
Barnes  in  1876  was  a  delegate  to  the  second  district 
congressional  convention  of  New  York  state.     In 

1877  he  was  chairman  of  the  senatorial  convention, 
and  in  1880  chairman  of  the  congressional  conven- 
tion of  the  third  district.  He  was  delegate  to  the 
New  York  state  republican  convention  of  1881,  and 
was  mentioned  as  candidate  for  congress  in  the  sec- 
ond congressional  district,  also  for  comptroller  of 
Brooklyn,  but  declined  both  honors.  Gen .  Barnes  took 
an  active  part  in  the  mayoralty  contest  of  Brooklyn  in 
which  Seth  Low  was  elected  mayor,  being  chairman 
of  the  citizens'  convention,  which  nominated  Mr. 
Low.  In  1890,  becoming  tired  of  the  want  of  pro- 
gressiveness  .displayed  by  republicans,  he  joined  the 
democratic  party,  and  in  1891  was  nominated  by  the 
press  for  mayor  of  Brooklyn.  In  1879  Gen.  Barnes 
was  appointed  a  trustee  of  the  East  River  suspension 
bridge,  and  has  since  served  through  six  reappoint- 
ments to  date.  He  is  now  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee. He  has  been  fop  years  a  director  of  the  Brook- 
lyn library,  and  for  three  terras  its  president.  Gen. 
Barnes  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Oxford  club,  or- 
ganized in  his  house  in  1880,  and  was  its  first  president, 
which  office  he  held  for  two  subsequent  terms.  He  is 
now  vice-president  of  the  Aldine  club  and  a  director  in 
the  Hamilton  club.  He  was  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  York  to  receive  the  German  and  French 


military  delegates  to  the  Yorktown  celebration  in 
1881,  and  the  military  arrangements  of  the  reception 
were  under  his  charge.  In  1884  he  was  elected 
colonel  of  the  13th  regiment,  and  his  rank  of  briga- 
dier-general was  also  renewed  by  brevet.  In  1886 
he  retired  from  military  service.  In  1890  Gen. 
Barnes  took  an  active  part  in  the  consolidation  of 
the  educational  departments  of  the  five  great  houses 
of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Ivisou,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.  and 
Harper  &  Bros.,  under  the  name  of  the  American 
Book  company,  of  which  he  is  vice-president.  This 
concern,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  and  supplying 
at  least  three-fourths  of  all  the  school  books  used  in 
the  United  States,  besides  great  quantities  sent  to  for- 
eign countries,  is  by. far  the  largest  publishing  house 
in  the  world.  The  warehouse  of  the  company  hav- 
ing been  established  at  806  and  808  Broadway,  New 
York,  Gen.  Barnes  was  greatly  impressed  by  the 
want  of  banking  facilities  in  the  neighborhood  and 
set  to  work  to  remedy  the  deficiency.  With  the 
concurrence  of  such  men  as  James  j\IcCreery,  W.  H. 
Beadleston,  Horace  Russell,  John  M.  Hughes,  Or- 
lando B.  Potter,  M.  C.  D.  Borden  and  others,  he 
founded  the  Astor  Place  bank  and  became  its  presi- 
dent. The  bank  opened  its  doors  May  6,  1891,  and 
has  already  achieved  a  substantial  success.  Gen. 
Barnes  is  a  member  of  many  clubs  and  societies,  the 
most  prominent  of  which  are  the  Art  association,  the 
Union  league  club,  the  Seventh  regiment  club,  the 
Sons  of  the  revolution,  the  New  England  society, 
the  Long  Island  historical  society  and  Post  Lafay- 
ette of  the  Grand  Array  of  the  Republic.  He  is  or 
has  been  a  director  of  the  Polytechnic  institute,  of 
the  Brooklyn  city  hospital  and  of  the  Brooklyn  home 
for  consumptives,  of  which  latter  institution  he  was 
president,  and  from  its  establishment  a  trustee  of  the 
Adelphi  academy  of  Brooklyn;  he  is  also  a  trustee 
of  Cornell  university  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Gen:  Barnes 
was  affiliated  for  njany  years  with  the  Clinton  ave- 
nue Congregational  church,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
and  was  superintendent  of  the  Grand  avenue  mis- 
sion attached  to  the  church.  On  removing  to  Pierre- 
pont  street,  his  present  residence,  he  becarae  an  at- 
tendant of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  on  the 
Heights.  He  raarried  in  1863,  Josephine,  daughter 
of  Henry  A.  Richardson,  and  has  two  children  living. 
The  elder,  Harriet  J. ,  is  th«  wife  of  Truman  H.  New- 
berry of  Detroit.  His  son,  Alfred  Victor,  was  edu- 
cated at  Yale  college  and  is  now  connected  with  the 
manufacturing  department  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co., 
in  Brooklyn. 

BBAUN,  Christian,  business  man,  was  born  in 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  Sept.  5,  1858.  His  father,  named 
also  Christian,  was  born  in  Wurtem- 
burg,  Germany,  and  his  mother  in 
Bavaria.  His  father  began  the 
brewing  business  in  Paterson  in 
1855.  He  was  the  first  brewer  of 
lager  in  the  place,  and  was  at  one 
time  an  alderman.  He  died  in  1876, 
and  his  sons  took  charge  of  the 
business.  The  boy  Christian  was 
educated  in  Germany.  He  was 
graduated  frora  the  Industrial 
school  at  Landau,  Bavaria,  his 
raother's  native  country,  taking  first 
prize,  in  1875;  then  attended  the 
Brewers'  academy,  at  Worras-on- 
the-Rhine,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1876.  On  his  return  to  Araerica 
he  was  employed  in  Philadelphia, 
Newark,  and  other  places.  He  then 
attended  the  Brewers'  academy  in 
New  Yoi'k,  and  was  graduated  with  first  honors. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Turn  Verein,  a  member  of  the 
Washington  Rifles,  and  of  a  number  of  secret  socie- 
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ties,  in  most  of  wbich  he  holds  positions  of  honor. 
Mr.  BrauD  never  took  any  prominent  part  in  politics 
until,  by  an  unsolicited  nomination,  he  was  made  a 
candidate  for  mayor  of  the  city  of  Paterson,  in  1893, 
and  elected  by  an  immense  majority,  being  the 
youngest  mayor  ever  elected  by  the  municipality. 
He  is  quiet  and  unassuming,  and  impresses  one  most 
favorably.  The  beggar  man  viJho  may  call  upon  him 
is  treated  with  as  much  consideration  as  the  aristo- 
crat, and  the  poor  regard  him  as  the  biggest-hearted 
man  in  the  city.  It  is  this  characteristic  that  has 
in  a  large  degree  been  the  cause  of  his  popularity. 
He  is  a  thorough  business  man. 

ABERT,  Johii  James,  military  engineer, 
■was  born  in  Shepardstown,  Va.,  Sept.  17,  1788. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Abert,  who  came  to  this 
country  with  Gen.  Rochambeau 
in  1780.  Young  Abert  entered 
as  a  cadet  of  the  West  Point  mil- 
itary academy,  in  the  year  1808, 
only  six  years  after  its  first  es- 
tablishment by  law.  Graduating 
from  the  academy  in  1811,  he  was 
from  then  until  November,  1814, 
employed  in  the  war  office.  Mean- 
while he  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  1813.  In 
the  war  of  1812  he  volunteered 
as  a  private  soldier  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Capital,  and  was  in 
the  battle  of  Bladensburg,  Aug. 
24,    1814  ;    his   services  on  that 

^ occasion  being  acknowledged  by 

P'fyffy^  conferring  upon  him  a  land  war- 
^.  L^  u-e^^i .  j.g^^j.  under  the  existing  laws.  He 
was  appointed  topographical  en- 
gineer with  the  rank  of  major,  Nov.  22,  1814. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  organized  corps  of  those 
oflScers,  but  they  formed  a  part  of  the  general  staff, 
and  served  with  generals  in  the  field.  After  the 
close  of  the  war,  they  were  employed  in  surveys  of 
the  seacoast  and  inland  frontiers,  reporting  to  the 
chief  of  engineers,  and  the  results  of  their  labors 
were  collected  in  a  topographical  bureau  established 
in  the  war  department,  under  charge  of  Maj.  Rober- 
deau.  On  the  reorganization  of  the  army,  in  1816, 
Maj.  Abert  was  retained.  In  1834  he  was  brevetted 
lieutenant-colonel  for  ten  years'  faithful  service  in 
one  grade  ;  and  at  the  death  of  Col.  Roberdeau,  Feb. 
18,  1829,  ne  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of 
the  topographical  bureau.  As  the  duties 
of  his  bureau  increased  in  magnitude  and 
importance,  Col.  Abert  exerted  himself  to 
cause  it  to  be  made  a  distinct  branch  of 
the  war  department,  which  he  effected 
June  25,  1831.  At  this  time  his  corps 
consisted  of  .six  majors  mid  four  captains 
by  brevet,  and  six  civil  engineers;  besides 
which  .some  twenty  subalterns  of  the  line 
of  the  army  were  detailed  on  topographi- 
cal duty  under  his  orders.  He  was  Indian 
commissioner  in  1832-33.  Upon  the  re- 
construction of  the  army,  bv  act  of  con- 
gress approved  July  ,1.  1838  (U.  S.  stat- 
utes. No.  r-,,  sec.  4,  p.  257),  the  corps  of 
topographical  engineers  was  oriianized  and  created 
one  of  the  .staff  corps  of  the  army,  with  the  officer 
to  whose  fostering  care  and  judicious  management 
it  mainly  owed  its  existence  for  its  colonel  and  chief. 
Col.  Abert  was,  in  fact,  at  the  head  of  his  corps  for 
upwards  of  thirty-two  years,  imtil  he  was  honorably 
retired  from  active  duty  the  11th  of  September,  1861, 
after  his  long  and  faithful  .service.  The  army  and  the 
country  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  vast  in- 
terest and  value  attached  to  the  operation  of  this 


corps  since  its  organization.  The  geographical  and 
other  information  concerning  this  continent,  which 
its  oificers  have  collected  and  published,  has  chal- 
lenged the  admiration  of  the  scientific  world,  while 
the  practical  benefit  of  their  labors  has  been  felt  in 
nearly  every  state  and  every  territory ;  the  whole 
forming  a  proud  monument  to  him  who  was  its 
founder.  He  was  a  member  of  several  scientific  so- 
cieties, and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  National 
institute  of  science,  which  was  subsequently  merged 
into  the  Smithsonian  institute.  On  the  25th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1813,  he  was  married  to  Ellen  Matlack 
Stretch,  the  granddaughter  of  Col.  Timothy  Mat- 
lack,  the  revolutionary  patriot.  The  sons  of  Col. 
Abert  served  with  distinction  in  the  IT.  S.  army  dur- 
ing the  civil  war.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
Jan.  27,  1863. 

BUBGESS,  George,  first  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Maine  and  49th  in  suc- 
cession in  the  American  episcopate,  was  born  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  31, 1809,  son  of  Thomas  Bur- 
gess,a  well-known  lawyer  and  jurist  of  Rhode  Island, 
who  died  in  1856.  The  son  was  prepared  for  college 
and  entered  Brown  university,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1826,  with  the  first  honors  of  liis  class. 
From  1831  to  1834  he  traveled  extensively  in  the  old 
world,  and  left  a  journal  of  his  visit  which  possesses 
much  interest.  On  his  return  from  Europe  he  was 
admitted  to  deacon's  orders  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  by 
Bishop  Griswold  June  10, 1834,  was  made  priest  Nov. 
2,  1834,  and  immediately  accepted  the  rectorship  of 
Christ  church, Hartford,  Conn.  He  actively  engaged 
in  literary  work  in  addition  to  his  professional  cnities. 
In  October,  1846,  he  was  married, 
and  the  next  year  was  elected  first 
bishop  of  Maine,  being  consecrated 
in  his  own  church  (Christ,  Hart- 
ford), Oct.  31,  1847.  Upon  entering 
upon  his  duties  in  the  new  diocese 
he  also  took  upon  himself  the  rec- 
torship of  Chri.st  church,  Gardiner, 
retaining  the  same  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  In  1853  the  time  of 
the  great  "Memorial  movement" 
led  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg, 
Bishop  Burgess  heartily  approved 
of  the  movement  and  everywhere 
advocated  it :  under  his  charge 
the  diocese  of  Maine  rapidly  grew 
and  prospered.  He  ranked  as  a 
high  church  evangelist,  and  was 
of  the  company  represented  by 
Muhlenberg,  Alonzo  Potter  and 
Bishop  Griswold.  When  charges 
were  preferred  against  Bishop  G.  W.  Doane  of  New 
Jersey, affecting  that  prelate's  financial  management, 
Bishop  Burgess  was  one  of  the  active  presenters. 
In  July,  1865,  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  hemorrhage, 
which  so  frequently  recurred  that  in  December  of 
that  year,  by  appointment  of  the  house  of  bishops,  he 
accepted  a  mission  to  visit  Hayti  in  the  interest  of 
the  chin-ch,  hoping  to  find  relief  from  disease  by  a 
change  of  climate.  He  remained  until  spring,  and  on 
his  return  voyage  he  died  on  shipboard  near  Port  au 
Prince,  West  Indies,  Apr.  23,  1866.  He  published 
various  valuable  works,  which  have  become  standard 
church  authorities. 

WENDE,  Ernest,  physician,  was  born  at  Mil- 
grove,  Erie  county,  N.  Y.,  July  23, 1853,  of  German- 
American  parentage.  He  received  an  academic  edu- 
cation and  was  graduated  from  the  Buffalo  high 
school  in  1874.  He  then  taught  school  two  terms,  and 
on  arrival  at  his  majority  was  elected  a  school  com- 
missioner. In  1875  he  began  the  study  of  medicine, 
matriculating  at  the  University  of  Buffalo.  While 
studying  medicine  he  took  a  West  Point  competitive 
examination,  won,  and  went  to  West  Point  for  a 
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year,  resigning  to  resume  the  study  of  medicine.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Buffalo  with 
honors  in  1878.  After  practicing  his  profession  for  a 
year  at  Alden,  Erie  county,  N.  Y.,  be  tooli  some 
courses  in  the  College  of  physicians  and  surgeons, 
New  York,  and  then  entered  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  graduating  from 
that  institution  in  1884  with  honors  of  the  first  class. 
In  1885  lie  received  the  degree 
of  B.S.  from  the  same  univer- 
sity. He  also  won  the  George 
B.  Wood  alumni  prize,  the 
competition  for  which  is  con- 
fined to  physicians.  To  round 
out  his  American  studies.  Dr. 
Wende  went  to  Europe,  and 
made  a  special  study  of  skin 
diseases  and  microscopy  in  Vi- 
enna and  Berlin.  In  the  latter 
city  he  was  a  private  student 
in  the  laboratories  of  Virchow 
and  Koch.  Returning  to  Amer- 
ica in  1886,  Dr.  Wende  took 
up  the  practice  of  bis  spec- 
ialty and  met  with  great  suc- 
cess. He  was  appointed  clini- 
cal professor  of  diseases  of  the 
skin  in  the  University  of  Buf- 
falo; and  when  Prof.  Kellicott 
was  called  to  the  University  of  Ohio,  Dr.  Wende  suc- 
ceeded him  as  professor  of  botany  and  microscopy 
in  the  Buffalo  college  of  pharmacy.  In  1892  he  was 
appointed  health  commissioner  by  the  mayor  of 
Buffalo,  and  in  a  few  months  had  effected  not  only  a 
thorough  organization  of  the  department,  but  a  radi- 
cal cleansing  of  the  city.  Dr.  Wende  is  a  member 
of  the  Buffalo  academy  of  medicine,  the  Erie  county 
medical  society,  the  New  York  state  medical  so- 
ciety, and  is  also  a  fellov?  of  the  American  electro- 
therapeutical  association,  and  of  the  American  mi- 
croscopical association.  Dr.  Wende  is  married  to 
Prances  H.  Cutler  of  Omaha,  Neb. 

SMITH,  Joseph,  naval  officer,  was  born  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  March  30,  1790.  He  was  appointed 
midshipman  from  his  native  state  in  January, 
1809,  and  promoted  to  be  lieutenant  in  July,  1813. 
As  first  lieutenant  of  the  brig  Eagle,  he  took  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Cbamplain  on 
Sept.  11,  1814,  receiving  a  serious  wound  and  being 
warmly  commended  in  the  official  reports.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  voted  a  silver  medal 
by  congress.  In  1815  he  participated  in  the  war 
against  Algiers,  and  in  March,  1837,  was  commis- 
sioned commander.  He  was  attached  to  the  Boston 
navy  yard  in  1828,  to  the  frigate  Guerriore  of  the 
Pacific  squadron  in  1829-30,  and  to  the  schoolship 
Boston  in  1834.  In  February,  1837,  ho  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  captain  ;  from  1838  until  1840 
commanded  the  ship-of-the-line  Ohio  of  the  Medi- 
terranean squadron;  the  receiving  ship  at  Boston  in 
1843,  and  from  the  latter  year  until  1845,  the  Medi- 
terranean squadron.  In  1846  he  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  bureau  of  yards  and  docks  and  held  the  position 
until  1869.  He  was  commissioned  rear-ad  miral  in  July, 
1862,  and  from  1869  until  1871  was  president  of  the  ex- 
amining board  for  the  promotion  of  officers.  After 
the  death  of  Rear-Adm.  Shubrick  he  became  senior 
officer  of  the  navy  on  the  retired  list.  His  son 
Joseph  was  killed  during  the  encounter  between  the 
Merrimac  and  Congress  on  March  8,  1862.  When 
the  father  was  informed  that  the  ship  had  surren- 
dered he  said,  "Then  Joe  is  dead."  Rear-Adm. 
Smith  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Jan.  17,  1877. 

BBOWN,  Jolin  Hamilton,  gun  inventor,  was 
born  in  Liberty,  Waldo  county.  Me.,  July  28,  1837. 
His  father  was  a  clergyman,  and  a  man  of  marked 


inventive  talent.  Both  of  his  parents  were  relatives 
of  the  elder  Com.  Pei'ry.  He  early  developed  a  taste 
for  mechanics,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  ap- 
prenticed to  the  gunsmith's  trade  in  his  native  town, 
where  his  time  was  principally  spent  in  making  tar- 
get-rifles, by  hand,  fi-om  solid  steel  bars.  In  1857 
be  located  in  Haverhill,  M-ass.,  and  engaged  in  the 
business  of  heeling  ladies'  shoes.  While  thus  em- 
ployed he  perfected  a  steel  die  for 
this  purpose,  and  also  improved  fi 
machine  for  pegging  shoes,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  other  machines  in 
connection  with  the  manufacture 
of  shoes.  In  1863  Mr.  Brown  re- 
moved to  New  York,  and  was  for 
some  years  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion of  labor-saving  machinery. 
Early  in  1873  he  became  associated 
with  the  Kursheedt  manufacturing 
company,  of  New  York  city,  and 
gave  his  time  to  the  inventing  and 
constructing  of  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery connected  with  their  ex- 
tensive works.  Among  some  of 
the  most  important  and  useful  of 
Mr.  Brown's  labor-saving  devices 
perfected  during  this  period,  were 
a  combination  pleating  machine,  a 
rotary  ruching  press,  and  a  ruffling 
machine  for  making  indestructible  ruffles.  After 
Mr.  Brown  left  the  Kursheedt  company,  he  engaged 
in  business  for  himself,  quilting  the  linings  of  over- 
coats and  ladies'  cloaks  on  a  quilting  machine  of  his 
own  invention.  This  was  the  first  practicable  dia- 
mond quilting  machine  ever  made,  and  did  the  work 
of  more  than  100  girls.  Mr.  Brown  early  became  a 
close  student  of  rifle  practice,  and  in  time  one  of  the 
finest  of  marksmen  ;  he  was  long  a  member  and 
a  director  of  the  National  rifle  association,  captain  of 
the  New  York  rifle  club,  and  a  member  of  several 
other  rifle  clubs.  In  the  competition  rifle  practice  at 
the  Creedmoor  range,  he  won,  among  other  trophies 
and  badges,  that  of  the  all-distance  champion  shot  of 
America.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American  team, 
which  shot  the  return  international  match  at  Wimble- 
don, Eng.,  in  July,  1883,  and  it  was  with  a  rifle  de- 
signed and  perfected  by  him,  that  the  American 
team,  on  that  occasion,  beat  the  British  team  at  four 
of  the  six  ranges,  Mr.  Brown  himself  leading 
the  American  team.  In  1875  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  segmental  tube  wire-wound  gun,  and 


began  to  consider  the  difficulties  involved  m  its  con- 
struction. At  that  time,  however,  he  found  little 
encouragement  in  private  or  official  circles  and  be 
was  consequently  compelled  to  wait  until  188b,  when 
a  popular  demand  for  new  and  improved  heavy  ord- 
nance induced  him  to  make  practical  tests  ot  his 
ideas.  Since  the  year  named,  he  has  given  his  en- 
tire time  to  the  perfecting  of  the  wire  gun  and  with 
such  success,  that  following  the  tests  made  ot  it  by 
the  U.  S.  army  and  navy  officials,  it  has  been  gen- 
erally introduced  in  America  and  Europe.  Ihe 
peculiar  advantages  of  the  Brown  system  of  gun 
construction,  are  the  subdividing  of  a  core  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  special  elasticity,  thereby  mak- 
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county  of  Wyoming, 
saw,  N.  Y.,  where 


ing  it  possible  to  set  up  sucli  a  high  degree  of  initial 
compression,  that  even  under  the  highest  powder 
pressure  the  compression  of  the  surface  of  the  bore 
will  not  be  reduced  to  zero.  This  is  entirely  original 
with  Mr.  Brown,  and  is  the  chief  merit  of  his  system. 
He  is  married,  and  the  father  of  one  child,  a 
daughter. 

DOOLITTLE,  James  Bood,  senator,  was  born 
at  Granville,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3,  1815, 
son  of  Reuben  and  Sarah  (Rood)  Doolittle,  and  a 
descendant  of  Abraham  Doolittle,  who  emigrated 
from  England  prior  to  1643,  and  became  prominent 
in  the  affairs  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  where  he  served  as 
sheriff.  Abraham  married  Joan 
Allen;  had  a  son,  Abraham,  and 
a  grandson  of  the  same  name. 
The  latter  married  Elizabeth 
Thorp.  Tlieir  son,  Ambrose, 
married  Martha  Munson,  and 
their  son,  Reuben,  married 
Thankful  Bunnell,  who  were 
the  grandparents  of  Sen.  Doo- 
little. James  R.  Doolittle  at- 
tended Middlebury  Academy 
(Vt.),  and  was  graduated  at 
Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.Y., 
in  1834.  He  studied  law  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837. 
Upon  the  creation  of  the  new 
in  1841,  he  removed  to  War- 
he  was  elected  district  attor- 
ney on  the  Democratic  ticket.  In  1847  he  intro- 
duced into  the  Democratic  convention  the  famous 
"cornerstone  resolution," upon  which  the  Free-soil 
party  was  formed  in  New  York;  but  after  both 
Free-soil  and  Democratic  parties  pledged  the  ad- 
mission of  California  as  a  free  state,  he  again  be- 
came a  Democrat.  The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise caused  him  to  revolt,  and  he  became  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Republican  party.  He  removed 
to  Wisconsin  in  1851,  and  was  chosen  judge  of  the 
1st  judicial  circuit  of  that  state  in  1853,  resigning 
In  1856.  He  served  in  the  U.  S.  senate  as  a  Repub- 
lican from  March  4,  1857,  to  March  3,  1869,  being  a 
member  of  the  committees  on  commerce  and  foreign 
affairs,  of  the  special  committee  to  visit  the  Indians, 
and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs. 
He  voted  against  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  yet  exerted  a  strong  influence  as  a 
Unionist;  was  one  of  the  foremost  debaters  on  war 
and  reconstruction,  and  ably  supported  the  adminis- 
tration. The  radical  changes  inaugurated  by  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  and  others  impelled  him  to  leave  the 
Republican  party,  and  on  May  38,  1866,  the  Wis- 
consin legislature  adopted  a  resolution  requesting 
his  resignation  from  the  U.  S.  senate;  but  he  re- 
fused, and  in  reply  delivered  a  powerful  speech  on 
the  floor  of  congress.  He  sustained  Andrew  John- 
son in  the  great  controversy  between  that  president 
and  the  Republican  senators.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Doolittle,  McKey  &  Tolman;  after  its 
dissolution  continued  in  partnership  with  Edgar  B. 
Tolman,  and  was  also  associated  with  a  son,  James 
Reuben  Doolittle.  He  was  professor  of  law  for 
many  years  in  Chicago  University.  He  presided 
over  the  National  Union  Convention  at  Philadelphia 
in  1866,  and  National  Democratic  Convention  at 
Baltimore  in  1873.  Sen.  Doolittle  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  from  Hobart  College  in  1854, 
and  from  Racine  College  in  1887.  He  was  married 
at  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  July  27,  1837,  to  Mary  Lovina, 
daugher  of  Jonas  Cutting,  and  had  fovir  sons  and 
two  daughters,  two  of  the  former  being  officers  in 
the  civil  war.  At  a  mass-meeting  of  30,000  the 
speaker  was  advocating  the  retirement  of  Lincoln 


before  an  unprotesting  audience  when  Sen.  Doolittle 
replied  with,  "Fellow  citizens,  I  believe  in  God  Al- 
mighty, and  under  Him,  I  believe  in  Abraham  Lin- 
coln." The  spell  was  broken,  and  the  audience 
cheered  him  to  the  echo.  He  died  at  Edgewood, 
R.  L,  July  27,  1897. 

TBENHOLM,  George  A.,  merchant,  was  born 
in  South  Carolina  in  1806.  He  was  an  eminent  mer- 
chant of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and,  enjoying  almost  un- 
limited credit  in  this  country  and  abroad,  engaged  in 
large  business  transactions.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out  his  firm  became  interested  in  manyattempts 
to  obtain  supplies  from  Nassau,  and  did  extensive 
blockade-running.  Mr.  Trenholm  was  a  stanch 
supporter  of  the  secessionists'  cause,  and  in  1864 
took  a  place  in  the  second  Confederate  cabinet  as 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  He  served  in  this  capacity 
until  about  the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  theFederal  troops.  He  remained  in  captiv- 
ity until  October,  1865,  when  he  was  paroled  by  Pres. 
Johnson.     He  died  in  Charleston, S.C.,  Dec.  10,1876. 

BOTJTWELL,  George  Sewall,  statesman  and 
sixteenth  governor  of  Massachusetts  (1851-53),  was 
born  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  Jan.  28,  1818,  son  of 
Sewall  and  Rebecca  (Marshall)  Boutwell,  and  a  de- 
scendant of  James  Boutwell,  who  emigrated  from 
England  to  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1635,  and  was  made  a 
freeman  at  Lynn  three  years  later.  On  the  maternal 
side  he  was  a  descendant  from  John  Marshall,  who 
came  from  England  to  Boston  in  1634.  His  father 
(1784-1863)  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
was  a  farmer  at  Brookline,  living  in  a  house  which 
is  still  standing  on  what  is  known  as  the  Clyde  park 
estate,  now  the  property  of  the  Country  Club,  of 
Boston.  He  removed  to  Lunenburg,  near  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  in  1830;  was  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts house  of  representatives  (1843-44),  and 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1853.  The  son  attended  the  district  school 
and  worked  on  his  father's  farm.  When  thirteen 
years  of  age  he  was  employed  as  clerk  in  a  country 
store,  and  four  years  later  accepted  a  similar  position 
in  a  store  at  Groton,  where  he  became  a  partner  in 
the  business,  and  remained  ten  years.  From  the 
beginning  of  his  clerk.ship  he  sought  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  his  education  by 
study  during  leisure  hours. 
He  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  Bradford  Russell,  of  Gro- 
ton; was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1886,  and  was  appointed 
clerk  in  the  chancery  court 
in  1838.  la  1839  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the 
school  committee.  Becoming 
interested  in  politics,  he  sup- 
ported Martin  Van  Buren  in 
the  "  log  cabin  and  hard 
cidercampaign"  which  swept 
William  Henry  Harrison  into 
the  presidency.  He  served 
for  a  short  time,  in  1-841, 
as  postmaster,  and  in  that 
year  he  was  elected  by  a 
majority  of  one  to  the  state 
house  of  representatives  by  the  Democratic  narty,  and 
served  by  re-election  in  1843,  1843,1846-49."  Though 
but  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  when  he  entered  the 
legislature,  he  soon  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  de- 
bates, and  by  the  time  of  his  third  term  was  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  his  party.  In  1849  he  was  the 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, but  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected. 
During  his  first  term  he  administered  the  oflice 
with  so  much  ability  and  integrity  as  to  gain  a  na- 
tional reputation  and  to  win  the  admiration  of  men  of 
all  parties.   He  was  still  in  business  at  Groton  Centre, 
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and  in  the  heated  election  contest  it  was  brouglit 
against  him  that  he  was  a  "country  trader;"  but 
Harvard  University  answered  the  accusation  bj'  con- 
ferring upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. ,  and  soon  after- 
ward, by  appointing  hira  one  of  the  trustees  of  that 
time-honored  institution.  The  complexion  of  parties 
remained  the  same,  but  on  his  renomination  in  1852, 
he  was  re-elected  governor  by  an  increased  majority. 
In  1855  this  young  man,  who  had  obtained  his  educa- 
tion by  the  light  "of  a  tallow  candle,  after  business 
hours  in  a  country  store,  was  appointed  secretary  of 
the  state  board  of  education  of  ^Massachusetts,  an 
office  that  had  been  filled  by  Horace  Mann,  and  one 
demanding  scholary  acquirements.  He  held  this 
position  for  six  years,  writing  reports  of  acknowl- 
edged ability,  and  discharging  his  other  duties  in  a 
manner  to  win  the  admiration  of  the  best  scholars  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Boutwell  was  one  of  the  organiz- 
ers of  the  republican  party,  and  in  1856  zealously 
supported  Mr.  Fremont  for  the.  presidency.  In  1860 
he  voted  for  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  in  tlie 
Chicago  convention,  and  after  his  election,  was  chos- 
en a  member  of  the  peace  congress  which  met  ia 
Washington  in  January,  1861.  Early  in  1863,  when 
the  best  men  in  the  country  were  propounding  vari- 
ous futile  schemes  of  compromise  for  the  pacification 
of  the  country,  he  wrote  for  the  ' '  Continental  Month- 
ly Magazine "  several  articles,  kind  and  concilia- 
tory in  tone,  but  advising  a  rigid  adherence  to  princi- 
ple, which  attracted  wide  attention,  and  made  a  deep 
Impression  on  the  public  mind.  In  June  of  that 
year,  Mr.  Lincoln  appointed  him  a  member  of  the 
commission  to  adjust  the  claims  against  the  govern- 
ment, arising  out  of  the  operations  of  Gen.  Fremont 
in  Missouri,  and  in  the  following 
month  he  selected  him  as  the  first 
commissioner  of  internal  revenue. 
This  department  he  organized,  and 
he  continued  to  act  as  commission- 
er until  March  in  the  succeeding 
year,  when  he  resigned  to  take  the 
seat  in  congress  to  which  he  had 
^  been  elected  in  the  preceding  No- 
vember. He  was  re-elected  to  the 
house  of  representatives  in  1864, 
1866  and  1868,  and  in  February 
of  the  latter  year  made  a  strong 
speech  in  the  house  advocating  the 
impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson. 
He  was  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  draft  the  articles  of 
impeachment,  and  was  one  of  the 
board  of  managers  that  conducted 
the  proceedings.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  fif- 
teen that  reported  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  he  himself  not  only  drafted 
and  reported  the  fifteenth  amendment,  but  con- 
ducted the  debate  upon  it  in  the  houho  of  repre- 
sentatives. When  Gen.  Grant  was  forming  his  first 
cabinet  he  tendered  to  Mr.  Boutwell  the  post  of  sec- 
retary of  the  interior,  but  he  declined  it,  preferring  to 
retain  his  position  in  congress.  Thereupon  tlio  presi- 
dent offered  him  the  position  of  secretaiy  of  the  treas- 
ury, which  he  also  declined.  Notwithstanding  his 
declination  President  Grant  sent  his  nomination  to 
the  senate,  and,  on  its  being  confirmed,  j\lr.  Bout- 
well resigned  his  seat  in  the  house,  and  accepted  the 
position.  Among  his  first  acts  as  the  head  of  the 
treasury  department,  was  the  drafting  of  a  bill  for 
the  funding  of  the  public  debt,  and  upon  his  reconr- 
mendation  in  his  annual  report  of  that  year,  congress 
passed  the  bill,  and  it  became  a  law  in  July,  1870. 
On  the  elevation  of  Henry  Wilson  to  the  vice-presi- 
dency, Mr.  Boutwell  was  elected  to  succeed  him  in 
the  U.  S.  senate,  and,  resigning  his  post  as  secretary. 


he  took  his  seat  in  March,  1873.  In  1877  Pi-esident 
Hayes  appointed  him  commissiouer  to  revise  tlie 
statutes  of  the  United  States.  This  work  he  com- 
pleted in  1878,  and  in  1880  he  was  made  counsel  for 
the  Uaited  States  before  the  French  and  American 
claims  commission.  When  Charles  T.  Folger  died 
in  September,  1884,  President  Arthur  tendered  Mr. 
Boutwell  the  position  of  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
but  he  declined,  iDreferring  to  continue  the  practice 
of  the  law  in  which  he  was  then,  and  is  still, engaged 
in  Washington.  In  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
country  he  has  taken  a  large  share,  and  he  is  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  fact  that  without  any  adventi- 
tious aids,  industry,  integrity,  and  ability  can,  in 
this  country,  win  their  way  to  eminence.  He  is  em- 
phatically a  self-made  man,  self-reared,  and  self-in- 
structed, and  witli  the  sole  exception  of  Henry  Wil- 
son, no  Massachusetts  man  lias  ever  from  such  small 
beginnings,  reached  to  such  high  station. 

THOMSON,  Lemon,   merchant,  was  born  at 
Athol,    Warren  county,    N.    Y.  Jan.  27,   1822,   of 
Scotch-Irish  descent.  He  attended  the  district  school ; 
at  seventeen  was  a  school  teacher  ;  entered  the  Glens 
Falls  academy  at  eighteen,  and  prepared  for  Union 
college,  where  lie  was  graduated  in  1850.     He  began 
the  study  of  law,  but  after  a  year  abandoned  it,  and 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.     In  1851  he  married 
Abby  G.,  a  daughter  of  Augustus  Sherman,  a  lead- 
ing lumberman  and  banker  of  Glens  Falls.     Four 
years  later  Mr.  Thomson  removed  to  Albany,  N.  Y., 
and  founded  the  firm  of  L.  Thomson  &  Co. ,  which 
has  been  in  continuous  successful  existence  since  1855, 
and  is  now  ( 1893)  the  oldest  firm  in  the  Albany  lumber 
district.     During  his  long  residence  in  Albany,  Mr. 
Thomson   has  been   identified  with   many  of  the 
city's  most  prominent  instititutions,  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  stockholders,  and  the  vice-president,  of  the 
First  national  bank,  a  director  of  the  National  ex- 
change savings    bank,    a   charter  member  of   the 
Fort  Orange  club,  a  member  of  the  Albany  institute, 
a  life  trustee  of  Union  college,  a  trustee   of  the 
Thomson  pulp  and  paper  comi^any,    also  of  the 
American    wood  board   com- 
pany, of  Thomson's  Mills,  N. 
y . ,  and  at  one  time  president 
of  the  Board  of  Albany  lum- 
ber dealers.     He  is  one  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  Taber- 
nacle Baptist  church,  and  in 
connection     with      Hamilton 
Harris  and   the    late   George 
Dawson  and  Michael  McGar- 
vey,  was  largely  instrumental 
in  providing  for  the  erection 
of  the  present  church  edifice. 
In  politics  Mr.  Thomson  was 
originally  a  democrat,  acting 
with    the  barn  -  burners,    but 
parted    company    with    them 
during  the  anti-slavery  contro- 
versy, and  became  a  republi- 
can on  the  organization  of  that 
party.   With  many  other  inde- 
pendent republicans,  however,  Mr.  Thomson  voted 
for  Horace  Greeley  in  1873,  and  for  Grover  Cleve- 
land in  1888  and  1893.     Mr.  Thomson  has  always 
been  an  independent  thinker,  never  waiting  to  find 
out  what  course  the  party  leaders  intended  to  take 
before  deciding  for  himself.     Although  not  given  to 
public  speaking,  he  has  written  much  for  the  papers 
on  local  and  political  topics.     He  is  especially  well 
posted  in  the  history  of  lumbering  in  the  Adiron- 
dack region,  and  has  made  a  special  study  of  fores- 
try.    He  has  been  successful  in  business,  and  during 
the  past  ten  years  has  devoted  much  time  to  travel  at 
home  and  abroad. 
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DUCHS,  Jacob,  clergyman,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  iu  1737.  His  father  was  a  Huguenot, 
who  emigrated  to  America  with  William  Peun. 
After  graduating  from  tlie  College  of  Philadelphia 
he  studied  in  England  at  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
In  1709  he  leturned  to  Philadelphia,  having  been 
licensed  by  the  bishop  of  London  to  preach  iu  Amer- 
ica. After  filling  various  pulpits,  he  was  made  rec- 
tor of  Clirist  church,  in  Philadelphia, upon  the  resig- 
nation of  Dr.  Peters.  He  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  colonists  at  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution,  and  made  the 
opening  prayer  at  the  first  con- 
gress, Sept.  7,  1774,  concluding 
with  an  appeal  so  heartfelt  and 
patriotic,  that  congress  gave 
him  a  vote  of  thanks.  He  held 
the  post  of  chaplain  for  con- 
gress for  three  years,  during 
which  time  he  devoted  his  en- 
tire salary  to  alleviating  the 
distress  of  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  deceased  Pennsyl- 
vania soldiers.  He  married  a 
sister  of  Francis  Hopkinson, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  declar- 
ation of  independence.  He  be- 
came greatly  discouraged  after 
the  capture  of  Philadelphia 
by  the  British,  which  he  con- 
sidered fatal  to  the  colonial 
cause,  and  urged  Washington  in  a  despairing  letter 
to  abandon  the  struggle,  as  it  then  seemed  hopeless. 
This  letter  was  laid  before  congress  by  Washington, 
and  Duche  was  declared  a  traitor,  and  his  estate  con- 
fiscated. He  fled  to  Europe,  and  accepted  the  chap- 
laincy of  Lambeth  orphan  asylum,  where  he  re- 
mained for  years,  and  attained  a  reputation  as 
an  eloquent  divine.  Among  his  publications  are: 
' '  Caspipina's  Letters, "  and  ' '  Discourses  on  Various 
Subjects,  "which  were  declared  to  "have  great 
warmth  and  spirit,  and  at  times  are  in  the  strain  of 
our  old  divines."  His  writings  were  remarkable 
for  their  elegance  of  diction.  He  died  in  Philadel- 
phia Jan.  3,  1798. 

DODGE,  Ossiau  Euclid,  singer,  was  born  iu 
Cayuga,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  22,  1820.  He  eariy  turned  his 
attention  to  singing  for  a  livelihood,  and  iu  1845  or- 
ganized a  troupe  that  gave  musical  entertainments 
in  the  larger  cities  of  the  Union,  extending  their  vis- 
its to  the  far  West.  These  entertainments  were  a 
mixture  of  psalmody,  mirth  and  politics,  somewhat 
in  the  style  of  the  Hutchinson  family,  wherein  music 
was  made  to  occupy  a  subordinate  position  to  such 
sentiment  as  "  Uncle  Sam  is  rich  enough  to  give  us 
all  a  farm. "  Eventually  Dodge  became  noted  as  a 
whig  song-campaignei'.  In  l'849  he  estabhshed  the 
"  Boston  Weekly  Museum,"  which  later  was  trans- 
ferred to  Cleveland,  O.  Two  years  later  he  served 
as  delegate  to  the  World's  peace  congress  in  London. 
His  "art  ciireer"  was  closed  before  1858,  at  which 
time  Dodge  established  a  music  store  in  Cleveland. 
In  1862  he  began  a  new  career,  settling  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  where  from  1869-71  he  was  secretary  of  the 
Chamber  of  commerce,  and  by  fortunate  land  and 
other  speculations  acquired  a  fortune.  As  a  vocalist 
he  served  a  timely  purpo.se,  and  obtained  some  noto- 
riety. He  died  in  London,  England,  Nov.  4,  1876. 
ABBOT,  Ezra,  biblical  scholar,  was  born  at 
Jackson,  Jle.,  Apr.  28,  1819.  It  is  said  that  he  knew 
his  letters  at  the  age  of  nineteen  months,  and  when 
seven  years  old  read  Rollin's  "  Ancient  History" 
with  keen  interest.  At  the  .same  time  he  enjoyed 
out-door  sports  of  all  kinds.  He  fitted  for  college  at 
Phillips  Exeter  academy,  and  was  graduated  from 
Bowdoin  in  1840.  He  then  taught  school  iu  Maine 
until  1847,  when  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  Mass. , 


where  he  taught  the  high  school  and  was  more  or 
less  useful  in  the  libi'aries  of  Harvard  university  and 
the  Boston  athenneum.  In  1856  he  became  resident 
librarian  of  the  university,  and  in  1872  was  made  Bus- 
sey  professor  of  New  Testament  criticism  and  inter- 
pretation, which  position  he  held  until  his  death.  He 
was  the  first  textual  critic  of  the  Greek  Testament  in 
America,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  for 
microscopic  accuracy  of  biblical  scholarship  had  no 
superior  in  the  world.  His  "Literature  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Future  Life," first  published  in  1864,  em- 
braced over  5,300  titles.  He  was  a  large  contributor 
iu  the  same  way  to  the  American  edition  of  ' '  Smith's 
Bible  Dictionary, "  but  his  most  valuable  and  indepen- 
dent labors  were  devoted  to  textual  criticism,  and 
are  incorporated  in  Dr.  Gregory's  "  Prolegomena  to 
Edition  VIII. ,  Ciitica Major, " of  Tischendorf 's Greek 
Testament.  His  services  in  the  American  Bible  re- 
vision committee  (1871-81)  are  spoken  of  as  invalu- 
able. His  defence  of  the  Johannean  "Authorship 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel "  is  regarded  as  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  solution  of  that  question.  Dr. 
Westcott,  then  canon  of  Westminster,  England,  said 
of  him  after  his  decease:  "  It  is  the  simple  truth  to 
say  that  (as  far  as  I  know)  no  scholar  in  America  was 
superior  to  him  in  exactness  of  knowledge,  breadth 
of  reading,  perfection  of  candor,  and  devotion  to 
tmthfulness  of  judgment.  No  eye  was  keener  than 
his,  and  no  one  could  be  more  ready  to  place  all  his 
powers  at  the  service  of  others  with  spontaneous 
generosity."  In  1869  he  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D  from  Yale,  and  in  1872  that  of  D.D.,  from 
Harvard,  although  he  was  a  layman.  Dr.  Abbot 
died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  21,  1884. 

CATHCABT,  Charles  W.,  senator,  was  born 
at  Funchal,  Madeira,  July  24,  1809.  Although  he 
was  born  abroad,  his  father  and  grandfather,  on  his 
mother's  side,  were  Americans, 
and  had  served  as  officers  in  the 
revolution.  He  was  educated, 
in  a  limited  way,  at  Cadiz,  Spain, 
and  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  at  the  age  of  twelve  fol- 
lowed the  sea,  subsequently 
working  as  a  carpenter.  In  1831 
he  made  a  journey  on  foot  to  Ind- 
iana, and  settled  at  La  Porte,  on 
lands  which  then  belonged  to  the 
Pottawatamie  Indians.  He  was 
for  several  yeai's  land-surveyor 
for  the  government,  and  for 
three  years  sat  in  the  state  legis- 
lature. He  was  an  elector  of 
president  and  vice-president  in 
1844,  and  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
house  of  representatives  in  the 
twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  con- 
gresses. In  1849  he  was  ap- 
pointed U.  S.  senator  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  James  Whitcomb,  and  served  until  March 
3,  1853. 

XJPHAM,  Timothy,  soldier,  was  born  at  Deer- 
field,  N.  H.,  in  1783,  son  of  a  minister  of  the  same 
name  (1748-1811),  and  uncle  of  T.  C.  and  N.  G. 
Upham.  John  Upham,  who  came  from  England  in 
1635,  was  the  first  of  the  name  in  this  country.  The 
secoud  Timothy  went  into  business  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.,  in  1807,  but  became  major  of  the  llth 
infantry  in  March,  1812,  had  command  of  the  forts 
and  harbor  at  Poiismouth,  went  to  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. , 
in  September,  was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  21st  regiment  in  March,  1813,  and  commanded 
the  reserve  in  the  sortie  fi-om  Fort  Erie.  He  left  the 
army  when  the  war  ended,  was  collector  at  Ports- 
mouth 1816-29,  major-general  of  New  Hampshire 
militia,  and  navy  agent  1841-45.  He  died  at  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  Nov.  2,  1855. 
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FOGG,  ■William  Perry,  merchant,  traveler,  and 
author,  was  born  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  July  27,  1836. 
His  ancestor  came  from  Exeter,  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, to  Boston  with  Rev.  John  Wheelwright  in  1636, 
who,not  being  in  strict  conformity. with  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  colony,  left  Boston  in  1638,  and,  cros.sing 
the  line  to  the  New  Hampshire  grants,  founded 
the  town  of  Exeter.  Here,  upon  land  bought  from  the 
Indians  by  Samuel  Fogg,  his  descendants  of  the  same 
name  still  live,  the  title  never  having  passed  from  the 
family.  William  Perry  Fogg 
is  in  the  seventh  generation 
from  the  founder,  and,  being 
the  youngest  son  of  a  young- 
est son,  the  two  generations 
carry  him  back  over  one  hun- 
dred years.  His  great-grand- 
father served  in  the  "old 
French  war"  in  1755.  His 
grandfather,  born  in  1725,  was 
major  in  Sullivan's  brigade  all 
through  the  revolution.  In  a 
lette]-,  still  extant,  he  described 
tiie  execvition  of  Maj.  Andre  at 
West  Point,  of  which  he  was 
an  eye-witness.  His  youngest 
son,  born  in  1776,  was  an  offi- 
cer in  the  war  of  1812.  In 
1860  his  six  ehildren,  with  all 
their  grandchildren,  celebrated 
their  parents'  golden  wedding  at 
William,  the  youngest  son,"re- 
ceived  a  classical  training  at  one  of  the  oldest  acad- 
emies in  New  England,  and  passed  the  examination 
for  the  sophomore  class  at  Harvard  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  Ill  health  compelled  him  to  leave  college, 
and  he  spent  several  years  in  the  South.  After  two 
years  in  the  department  of  the  interior  at  Washington, 
from  1849  to  1851,  he  established  himself  in  business 
at  Cleveland,  O.,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  In  1858  he  was  the  youngest  member  of  the 
first  board  of  education  elected  by  the  people,  and 
was  always  deeply  interested  in  the  public  schools. 
He  afterward  was  elected  to  several  positions  of 
honor  and  responsibility  in  connection  with  the  city 
government.  In  1861,  as  a  member  of  the  military 
committee,  he  assisted  Gen.  Garfield  to  raise  his  first 
company  and  regiment.  In  1863  he  was  commis- 
sioned by  Gov.  Tod  as  colonel.  He  volunteered 
with  his  regiment  for  the  hundred-days'  service, 
but  th^  governor  wrote  to  him,  "Your  services 
are  of  jnore-  value  in  Ohio  to  the  Union  cause 
than,  at  the  front.''  During  the  draft  riots  in 
1883  the  peace  in  Cleveland  was  seriously  threat- 
ened. No  troops  were  available,  and  the  police 
force  was  inefficient.  At  the  request  of  the  mayor. 
Col.  Fogg  organized  and  drilled  a  company  of  cit- 
izens, and  was  elected  commandant.  During  this 
crisis  a  thrilling  telegram  was  received  by  him  in 
these  words:  "I  have  sent  you  an  order  for  100 
stand  of  arms  and  1,000  rounds  of  ammunition; 
God  grant  you  may  have  no  occasion  to  use  them 
in  defense  of  the  peace  in  your  city,  but  if  you  do, 
use  no  blank  cartridges.  David  'Tod,  Governor." 
It  need  only  be  added  that  there  was  no  draft  riot 
in  Cleveland.  In  1868,  having  acquired  a  fair  com- 
petence, he  retired  from  active  business  to  gratify  a 
long-cherished  desire  to  travel  in  oriental  countries, 
having  in  the  meantime  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  daily  press.  Before  going  abroad,  Col.  Fogg 
visited  every  state  in  the  IJnion,  as  well  as  Canada 
and  the  West  Indies.  His  letters  as  correspondent 
were  printed  in  the  Cleveland  "Herald"  and 
"Leader."  In  1869  he  crossed  to  California,  and 
sailed  from  San  Francisco  to  Japan.  Arriving  there 
soon  after  the  civil  war  closed,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  foreigners  to  receive  a  permit  to  travel  in  the 
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interior,  and  was  enabled  to  describe  the  strange 
and  curious  scenes,  habits,  and  customs  of  the  "Land 
of  the  Rising  Sun."  From  Japan  he  went  to  China 
and  visited  all  parts  of  the  ' '  Celestial  Empire  "  open 
to  foreigners.  His  further  travels  covered  the 
greater  partoftheOrient.  AfterayearspentinEn- 
rope  he  returned  to  America,  having  made  a  circuit 
of  the  globe,  occupying  over  two  years.  Mr.  Fogg's 
letters  in  the  Cleveland  "Leader"  were  afterward 
published  in  book  form  as  "  Westward  Round  the 
World."  In  1873  Mr.  Fogg  started  again  for  the 
east  by  way  of  Europe  to  Egypt,  expecting  to  join 
at  Cairo  an  expedition  fitting  out  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Khedive,  and  led  by  Dr.  Gerard  Rohlfs,  a 
famous  German  explorer  in  Northern  Africa.  "The 
main  object  of  this  expedition  was  to  visit  certain 
oases  in  the  great  Libyan  desert,  containing  large 
tracts  of  fertile  territory  and  many  thousands  of  in- 
habitants which  were  known  to  exist,  but  had  never 
been  visited  by  Europeans.  When  he  reached  Cairo 
in  January,  1874,  having  been  detained  ten  days  by 
a  terrific  storm  on  the  Mediten-anean,  he  was  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  the  expedition  had  already  started 
out  on  the  desert,  and  could  no  more  be  overtaken 
than  a  ship  launched  on  a  trackless  ocean.  Mr.  Fogg 
then  changed  his  route  and  went  down  the  Red  Sea, 
up  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  to  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf;  thence  500  miles  up  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  to  Bagdad,  where  he  spent  several  months, 
visiting  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  and  other  places  of 
interest  in  Mesopotamia  and  Persia.  Mr.  Fogg's  let- 
ters descriptive  of  this  journey  to  Bagdad,  Persia,  and 
Arabia,  were  printed  in  the  Cleveland  "Herald." 
His  book,  entitled  "  Arabistan ;  or,  The  Land  of  the 
Arabian  Nights,"  was  published  in  1875,  and  repub- 
lished in  England  the  same  year.  The  introduction 
was  contributed  by  Bayard  Taylor.  The  next  year 
Col.  Fogg  again  visited  Europe,  and  spent  several 
months  in  archieological  study  in  Greece,  and  thence 
went  to  Constantinople,  where  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment granted  him  a  special  firman  to  travel  through 
Bulgaria  to  the  seat  of  the  war  then  raging  between 
Russia  and  Turkey.  He  visited  Adrianople  and 
Philippppolis,  and  was  received  by  Suleiman  Pasha, 
who  was  then  holding  the  Russian  army  in  check 
at-Shipka.  He  was  not  supposed  to  be'  connected 
with  newspapers,  as  correspondents  were  not  toler- 
ated within  the  Turkish  lines.     Lady  Strangford, 


the  Florence  Nightingale  of  this  war,  placed  upon 
his  arm  the  badge  of  the  Bed  Crescent  of  the 
Geneva  Convention,  and  he  was  enrolled  among  her 
devoted  band  of  English  surgeons.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  hospitals  at  Adrianople  and  Scutari, 
and  treated  as  a  "traveler  and  author"  with  more 
consideration  than  would  have  been  granted  to 
a  war  correspondent.  His  letters,  describing  what 
he  saw  at  the  front  and  among  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed, were  forwarded  under  cover  to  his  wife  in  Paris. 
On  Col.  Fogg's  return  he  became  connected,  as  editor 
and  proprietor,  with  the  Cleveland  "Herald."     In 
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1866  he  -was  appointed  by  Gov.  Cox  a  commissioner 
of  the  ^Metropolitan  police  for  a  term  of  eio-ht  years. 
He  is  a  conesponding member  of  tlie  New  Hampshire 
historical  society,  a  life  member  and  for  sixteen  years 
vice-president  of  the  Western  Reserve  historical  so- 
ciety of  Ohio.  During  all  his  travels  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, jMr.  Fogg  enjoyed  perfect  health,  having  in- 
herited from  his  long-lived  New  England  ancestors 
a  remarliably  vigorous  constitution  and  physique. 
In  lasO  Col.  Fogg  retired  from  editorial  worli  and 
since  tlien  has  resided  at  Roselle,  N.  J.  He  has 
business  interests  in  New  York  city,  as  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  Caxton  book  company.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  charier  members  of  the 
Ohio  society  of  New  York,  of  which  he  was  for  sev- 
eral j-ears  !lie  treasurer.  In  1.S72  Mr.  Fogg  was 
married  to  lAlary  Anna  Gould,  a  native  of  Boston, 
JIass. ,  wlio  died  iu  1890.  Tlieir  two  daughters  reside 
at  lioselle.  Col.  Fogg  is  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man, as  well  as  an  experienced  traveler.  He  pos- 
sesses the  social  qualities  that  give  him  ready  access 
to  all  classes  of  men,  and  he  can  adapt  himself 
easily  and  gracefully  to  every  condition  and  cir- 
cumstance incident  to  the  life  of  a  traveler.  His 
descriptions  of  men  and  scenery  are  vivid,  yet 
natural,  and  presented  to  the  reader  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  interesting  His  style  is  clear,  transpar- 
ent and  graceful.  One  rests  with  him  in  the  shade 
of  the  palm,  or  meets  tlie  waves  of  the  tropical 
ocean,  or  crosses  the  desert  surrounded  by  his  Bed- 
ouin guard — fierce-looking  but  honest  and  faithful — 
with  a  personal  interest  tliat  adds  a  charm  to  the 
story.  An  extensive  traveler  over  every  ocean  and 
continent,  he  has  had  many  experiences  of  danger 
and  peril.  Typhoons  on  the  Pacific,  impending 
shipwreck  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  his  perilous  escape 
from  the  plague  quarantine  in  Turki.sh  Arabia,  and 
many  other  personal  adventures  are  graphically  de- 
scribed with  no  offensive  egotism.  Tliey  give  the 
impression  tliat  the  writer,  amid  these  dangerous  sur- 
roundings, was  always  cool,  self-possessed  and  fertile 
in  resource,  and  that  he  had  the  happy  faculty  of 
aKvays  hgliling  on  Ids  feet.  He  can  entertain  his 
friends  socially  with  snany  personal  adventures  that 
have  never  appeared  in  print.  At  home,  Mr,  Fogg's 
business  ability  and  public  spirit  as  a  citizen  have  en- 
titled him  to  the  respect  and  esteem  which  is  freely 
accorded  him. 

BOKLiAND,  Solon,  senator,  was  bom  in  Nan- 
somond  county,  Va.,  Aug.  11,  1811.  In  1833  he  re- 
moved to  North  Carolina,  where 
he  was  educated.  He  studied 
medicine,  in  1836  removed  to 
western  Tennessee,  and  in  1843 
to  Arkansas,  .settling  at  Little 
Rock.  In  1844  he  was  a  presi- 
dential elector.  In  1846  he  raised 
a  compauy  for  the  Mexican  war, 
served  as  major  in  the  cavalry, 
and  on  Jan.  23,  1847,  was  taken 
prisoner,  with  Maj.  Gaines,  at 
Encainacion  by  Gen.  Minon.  He 
escaped  ;  continued  in  the  ser- 
vice as  volunteer  aide-de-camp  to 
Gen.  Worth ;  was  at  the  taking 
of  Chapultepec,  Cherubuscb,  San 
Cosmos,  and  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico. He  returned  to  Arkansas 
in  December,  1847,  and  on  Apr. 
1,  1848,  was  appointed  by  the 
,governor  of  Arkansa,s  to  the 
U.  S,  .senate,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  A.  H.  Sevier  commissioner  to  Mexico. 
Subsequently,  Mr.  Borland  was  elected  to  the  senate 
by  the  legislature,  and  served  until  March  3,  1853, 
when  he  was  appointed  mini.ster  to  Central  America, 
and  filled  that  office  until  Apr.  17,  1854,  when  he 


returned  home.  He  received  from  President  Pierce 
the  appointment  of  governor  of  the  territory  of  New 
Mexico,  but  declined,  and  resumed  tlie  practice  of 
his  profession.  In  the  spring  of  1861,  before  the 
stale  had  seceded,  he  organized  a  body  of  troops, 
and  took  possession  of  Fort  Smith,  soon  after  Capt. 
Sturgis  withdrew  with  the  garrison.  He  became 
colonel  of  the  3d  Arkansas  Confederate  cavalry, 
which  he  raised  himself,  and  later  was  made  a  briga- 
dier-general.    He  died  in  Texas  Jan.  31,  1864. 

HUBLBUT,  Henry  Augustus,  merchant,  was 
born  in  Hartford ,  Conn. ,  Dec.  8, 1808,  the  son  of  Eben- 
ezer  and  Fanny  (Brewster)  Hurlbut.  His  father  was 
a  prominent  merchant  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  of  a  stock 
that  liad  made  the  Con- 
necticut valley  their 
home  since  1637,  when 
Thomas  Hurlbut  came 
to  America  and  settled 
at  Saybrook  and  Weth- 
ersfield.  The  name  ap- 
pears thereafter  as  Hurl- 
but, Hulbert,  Hulburd, 
Holibard,  etc.  On  his 
mother's  side  he  is  de- 
scended in  a  direct  line 
from  Elder  Brewster, 
who  came  over  in  the 
Mayflower  in  1620,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders 
of  Plymouth  colony  and 
bosom  friend  of  Gov. 
Bradford.  His  early  ed-  x^ 
ucation  was  partly  ob-  '^ '-'^^-''■^-T-y 
tained  at  the    common  '^ 

schools    of    his    native 

city,  and  by  persistent  personal  efforts  for  self-cul- 
ture he  largely  broadened  Ibis  training  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  his  future  success.  His  father  died 
in  1830,  and  young  Hurlbut  was  left  to  choose  his 
own  business  calling.  The  lad  appreciated  the  value 
of  a  trade,  and  in  1824  apprenticed  himself  to  the 
leading  hatter  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  At  the  end  of 
four  years  he  was  the  most  competent  in  the  shop, 
and  his  employer  dying,  he  was  released  from  liis 
indentures.  He  was,  under  new  partners  in  the 
business,  made  general  superintendent  and  manager, 
and  seven  years  after,  was  received  into  the  firm 
without  capital,  except  faithful  services  already  ren- 
dered. In  accordance  with  his  suggestions,  they 
established  a  branch  house  in  New  York  city,  which 
was  so  successful  that  in  1835  the  firm  removed  their 
whole  plant  to  the  metropolis.  In  1843  he  formed 
a  new  partnership  with  John  H.  Swift,  and  Swift  & 
Ilurlbut  soon  became  the  most  prominent  hat  manu- 
facturers in  tire  United  States.  The  "Kossuth" 
hat,  so  popular  in  1851,  was  a  novelty  origin- 
ated by  Mr.  Hurlbut,  by  which  his  busmess  was 
greatly  benefited,  and  from  its  adoption  dates  the 
popularity  of  the  soft  hat  in  America.  In  1860  Mr. 
Hurlbut  retired  from  active  business,  with  an  ample 
fortune.  He  has  always  been  a  consistent  politician, 
allied  to  the  republican  party.  In  the  dark  days  of 
the  civil  war  he  was  foremost  in  sustaining  the  gov- 
ernment with  voice  and  purse.  When  at  the  end  of 
the  war  bis  friends  sought  to  show  their  appreciation 
of  his  disinterested  patriotism  by  entrusting  to  him 
the  responsibilities  of  political  office,  he  firmly  re- 
fused, and  not  until  Gen.  Dix,  liis  life-long  and  per- 
sonal friend,  urged  upon  him  the  position  of  com- 
missioner of  emigration,  to  which  his  study  of  the 
conditions  and  habits  of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  Old 
World  so  thoroughly  fitted  him,  did  lie  consent. 
Mr.  Hurlbut  has  been  prominent  in  religious  and 
benevolent  works,  and  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber and  trustee  of  the  Fifth  avenue  Presbyterian 
church.     It  was  in  1873  that  Gov.   Dix  appoint'!'?. 
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Mr.  Hurlbut  a  commissioner  of  eniigratiou  for  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  tlie  board  unanimously  ap- 
pointed liim  chairman.  Gov.  Cornell  reappointed 
liim,  and  the  board  again  honored  him  by  selecting 
him  as  their  president.  In  his  position  as  emigration 
commissioner  he  had  abundant  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise that  liberal  charity  for  which  his  life  is  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  records  are  crowded  with  exam- 
ples of  his  benevolence.  In  offices  of  trust  and 
responsibility  Mr.  Hurlbut  has  a  brilliant  record. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Second  national 
bank,  and  for  a  time  its  president;  director  in  the 
Mercantile  trust  company,  the  Equitable  life  insur- 
ance company,  the  Home  fire  insurance  company, 
president  of  the  New  England  society,  and  member 
of  various  clubs  and  associations.  His  life  has 
been  so  closely  identified  with  the  interests  of  the 
city  that  with  possibly  one  or  two  exceptions  he  may 
be  classed  as  the  foremost  of  the  merchant  princes 
whose  history  is  a  vital  part  of  the  life  of  the  metrop- 
olis, connecting  the  present  with  the  past. 

GARY,  Franklin  Newman,  scholar,  lawyer 
and  financier,  was  born  in  Newberry  District,  S.  C, 
Nov.  36,  1828.  He  was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
best  old  families  of  the  Palmetto  state.  His  parents 
dying  early,  he  generously  yielded  the  family  estate 
to  his  sisters,  and  earning  money  enough  to  school . 
himself,  he  in  1853  was  graduated" from  Maryville  col-' 
lege,  Tenn.,  with  the  highest  honors.  Locating  in 
Tyler,  Tex.,  he  began  teaching  school,  and  while 
thus  engaged  studied  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1858,  and  had  hardly  begun  practicing  regu- 
larly when  the  war  commenced.  He  became  a  Con- 
federate oBicer  in  the  23d  Texas  infantry,  commanded 
by  Col.,  afterward  Gov.  Hubbard,  and  for  awhile 
acted  as  brigade  quartermas- 
ter, ranking  as  captain.  In 
1864,  while  in  the  army,  he 
was  elected,  without  his  seek- 
ing it,  district  attorney  for 
the  ninth  judicial  district, 
Texas.  After  a  conspicuous 
service  in  this  position  of 
honor,  he  declined  a  second 
term,  devoting  himself  to  the 
law  and  attaining  eminent 
distinction  at  a  bar  noted  for 
ability  and  eloquence.  In 
1876  he  retired  from  active 
practice 'by  advice  of  physi- 
cians, on  account  of  throat 
affection,  but  continued  as  a 
consulting  attorney  and  ad- 
viser of  large  estates.  He 
devoted  himself  to  his  own 
considerable  property.  He 
successfully  wound  up  some  of  the  greatest  estates 
in  Texas.  In  1883,  upon  the  organization  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Tyler,  he  was  offered  and  declined  the 
place  of  superintendent.  Capt.  Gary  became  one  of 
the  leading  and  most  influential  citizens  of  Texas, 
none  the  less  honored  because  averse  to  political 
office.  As  an  educator  he  was  pi'e-eminently  suc- 
cessful, a  master  of  literature,  classics  and  higher 
mathematics,  educating  many  noted  for  their  accom- 
plishments. He  was  an  able  and  learned  lawyer, 
ranking  with  such  legal  lights  as  Roberts,  Hubbard, 
Chilton,  Herndon,  and  other  like  men.  He  was  a 
faithful  attorney,  often  defending  those  unable  to 
pay  fees.  He  was  a  fluent  and  incisive  speaker.  As 
district  attorney  he  did  important  service,  administer- 
ing law  and  restoring  order,  just  after  the  war,  with 
firmness  and  marked  ability.  He  was  a  strong  and 
esteemed  writer  and  cherished  contributor  to  maga- 
zines, had  one  of  the  finest  libraries  in  the  state,  and 
was  a  great  reader  and  broadly  well-read.     He  was 


fond  of  traveling  and  had  thoroughly  traversed  the. 
United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada,  and  added  to  his 
well-known  and  historic  culture  wide  personal  in- 
formation of  countries.  He  was  pi'ogressive  and 
public-spirited  and  helped  every  enterprise  in  Tyler. 
He  was  an  original  stockholder  in  the  east  Texas  fire 
insurance  company  and  aided  to  build  the  Tyler  Tap 
railroad,  and  Kansas  &  Gulf  railroad  and  other  pro- 
jects. He  married,  in  1860,  Martha  Isabella,  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  Hampson  Boren,  a  social  belle  and 
devoted  wife.  One  (laughter,  Frances,  an  honor  grad- 
uate of  HoUins  Institute,  Va., died  early.  The  only  liv- 
ing child  is  Hampson,  named  for  his  maternal  grand- 
father.    Mr.  Gary  died  at  Tyler,  Tex.,  Jan.  30, 1886. 

HUTCHINSON,  Charles  Lawrence,  banker, 
was  born  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  March  7,  1854.  When  he 
was  two  years  Old  his  parents  removed  to  Chicago, 
where  he  received  his  education,  graduating  from 
the  high  school  in  1873.  Im- 
mediately entering  a  business 
career  under  the  tuition  of  his 
father,  he  developed  such  hab- 
its of  industry  and  close  appli- 
cation that  it  became  an  axiom 
that  he  ' '  never  had  time  to  join 
in  boyish  sports  and  frivoli- 
ties." The  Corn  exchange  bank 
having  been  organized  in  1871, 
he  was  elected  its  president,  a 
position  which  he  still  (1893) 
holds,  together  with  the  vice- 
presidency  of  the  Northern 
trust  company.  As  a  lover  of 
art,  he  has  gathered  one  of  the 
largest  and  finest  collections 
to  be  found  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, and  held  the  presidency 

of  the  Art  institution  for  over  twelve  years,  devoting 
his  best  energies  to  the  development  and  advance- 
ment of  the  work  entered  upon.  His  business  abil- 
ity and  generous  purse,  his  peisonal  effort  and  wise 
counsels  sustained  the  institution  and  carried  it 
through  many  difficulties.  As  a  traveler,  he  has 
visited  many  foreign  lands.  Among  the  impor- 
tant positions  held  by  him  are:  World's  Fair  direc- 
tor, chairman  fine  arts  department,  treasurer  and 
director  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  superin- 
tendent of  St.  Paul's  Universalist  Sunday-school  for 
more  than  ten  years.  Being  of  a  very  sanguine 
temperament  he  gives  his  time,  his  energy  and  his- 
means  to  any  object  worthy  his  attention.  He  mar- 
ried, in  1881,  Frances  M.  Kinsley,  daughter  of  H.  M. 
Kinsley. 

GINNEL,  Henry,  business  man,  was  born  at 
Loeb,  Switzerland,  Jan.  8,  1831.  His  father  was  an 
oflicer  in  the  Swiss  army.  Henry  was  apprenticed 
to  a  ■\\atch maker  at  an  early  age  and  learned  the 
trade  in  all  its  branches  in  his  native  town.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  decided  to  settle  in  Ameilca, 
and  upon  reaching  New  York  secured  a  position  in  the 
house  of  A.  &  F.  Grosclaude,  one  of  the  prominent 
business  houses  in  New  York  city.  His  services  were 
so  valuable  to  his  employei's  that  at  the  close  of  the 
first  year  Mr.  Ginnel  was  taken  into  partnership,  the 
style  of  the  firm  becoming  Grosclaude  &  Ginnel. 
About  this  time  the  jewelry  trade  began  to  be  iden- 
tified with  Maiden  Lane,  and  in  1843,  their  business 
having  continued  to  grow  and  prosper,  the  fiim  re- 
moved to  No.  53  Maiden  Lane.  In  1847  Mr.  Ginne) 
bought  out  his  ])artner's  interest  and  continued  the 
business  under  his  own  name.  He  has  since  taken 
his  son,  W.  S.  Ginnel,  into  partnership,  and  in  1883 
his  son-in-law,  F.  R.  Simmond,  became  a  member 
of  the  firm,  the  style  of  which  is  at  present  Henry 
Ginnel  &  Co.  Mr.  Ginnel  is  a  man  who  deals  fairly 
and  justly  with  the  public  and  his  friends,  and 
his  firm  stands  high  in  the  commercial  world. 
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STERNBERG-,  George  Miller, .rdeputy  sur- 
geon-geueral,  V.  S.A.,  was  born  in  Har*,wick  semin- 
ary, Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  June  8,  1838,  -where  Le  re- 
ceived his  early  education.  His  father-was  the  Rev.  L. 
Sternberg,  D.D.  George  was  graduated  from  the 
College  of  physicians  and  surgeons.  New  York,  in 
the  spring  of  1860,  and  entered  the  U.  S.  army  as  as- 
sistant surgeon  ]\[ay  28,  1861.  He  was  first  attached 
to  the  command  of  Gen.  George  Sykes  in  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  and  was  taken  prisoner  after  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  while  heroically  ministering 
to  the  wounded  on  the  field,  but  succeeded  in  escap- 


ing in  less  than  ten  days,  and  arrived  in  "Washington 
forty-eight  hours  later.  Subsequently  he  was  on 
hospital  duty  for  four  months  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
then  served  as  assistant  medical  diiector  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gulf  until  January,  1864,  and  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years  in  Ohio,  after  which  he  filled 
government  jiosts  in  various  parts  of  the  country; 
was  at  Fort  Harker,  Kan.,  at  the  time  of  the  cholera 
epidemic  in  1867,  and  at  Fort  Bari-ancas,  Fla.,  dur- 
ing the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1873  and  1875.  On 
May  11,  1876,  he  was  ordered  to  the  department  of 
the  Columbia  and  acted  as  attending  surgeon  at 
headquarters  until  September,  and  then  for  three 
years  was  post  surgeon  at  Fort  Walla  "Walla,  "W. 
T.  In  1879  he  was  sent  to  Havana  as  a  member  of 
the  yellow  fever  commission  of  the  national  board  of 
health.  In  188o  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  intei-nation- 
al  sanitary  confeieuce  in  Rome,  Italy,  and  in  1887 
he  was  detailed  by  President  Cleveland  to  make  a 
series  of  exhaustive  investigations,  "  upon  the  merits 
of  the  method  practiced  in  Mexico  and  Brazil  for 
preventing  yellow  fever  by  inoculation. "  From  1 884 
until  1892  lie  -was  attending  surgeon  and  examiner 
of  recruits  at  Baltimore,  Md.  Dr.  Sternberg's  sci- 
entific labor,  more  especiallyhis researches relatingto 
disease  germs,  have  received  wide  recognition  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  American  public  health  association  in  1885,  and 
has  been  a  fellow,  by  courtesy,  of  Johns  Hopkins  uni- 
versity, Baltimore,  since  1885.  He  is  also  a  fellow  of 
the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  sci- 
ence and  of  the  Royal  mici'oscopical  society  of  Lon- 
don. Likewise  he  is  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Epidemiological  society  of  London,  of  the  Academy 
of  medicine  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  of  the  Royal  acad- 
emy of  medicine  of  Rome.     Among  his  prominent 


publications  are:  "Malaria  and  Malarial  Diseases" 
(1884);  "  Disinfecticm  and  Disinfectants"  (Lomb 
$500  prize  essay,  1885),  "Explanation  of  Acquired 
Immunity  from  Infectious  Diseases"  ("Lancet," 
London,  1885);  "Tlie  jMalaria  Germ  of  Laveran " 
(Med,  Rec,  N.  Y.,  1886);  "The  Etiology  of  Pneu- 
monia" (Med.  Rec,  N.  "V.,  and  "Lancet,"  London, 
1889),  "  AManual  of  Bacteriology  "  (1892),  and  many 
other  papei's  on  the  cause  aud  prevention  of  infectious 
diseases.  Dr  Sternberg's  present  rank  is  that  of  lieu- 
tenant-colonel and  deputy  sui-geou-general,  U.  S.  A., 
and  he  is  on  duty  in  New  York  city  as  "attending 
surgeon  " 

BIFFIiE,   Ezra,    Hoyt,   soldier  and  business 
man,  was  born  in  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  Feb.  14,  1843, 
of  German  ancestry  on  the  pateiual  side,  and  Anglo- 
Celtic  on  the  maternal.     His  education  was  in  the 
district  schools  and  "Wyoming  semiuaiy,  Kingston, 
Pa  ,  until  he  was  fifteen,  when  he  became  his  father's 
assistant  in  a  village  hotel  in  Hyde  Park,  then  near 
Scrauton,  Pa.,  now  a  part  of  the  city.     In  1861  his 
father  died,  the  hotel  was  disposed  of,  and  the  lad 
went  into  the  drug  business.     A  year  later  he  en- 
listed in  the  IStli  regiment, Pennsylvania  mililia,  and 
saw  his  first  soldiering  during  the  Antietam  cam- 
paign, although  not  under  fire.     In  1863  lie  enlisted 
in  the  30lli  regiment,  Pennsylvania  militia,  for  six 
.mouths,  or  during  the  Emergency — Gettysburg  cam- 
paign—  and  was  appointed  second  sergeant.     In 
March,  1864,  he  enlisted  in  the  52d  regiment  Penn- 
sylvania volunteers,  and  during  the  assault  on  Fort 
Johnson,  Charleston  Harbor,  he,  with  140  of  his 
regiment  -was  captured,  imprisoned  in  Charleston 
jail,  and  then  i-emoved  to  Andersonville,  where,  for 
thiee  months,  he  suffered  the  tortures  from  which 
so  few  escaped,  except  as  wrecks  of  humanity.     He 
was  thence  transferred  to  the  stockades  at  Florence, 
S.  C,  where  he  was  kept  five  months,  when,  with 
eighteen  comrades,  he  succeeded  in  escaping.     The 
dogs  kept  at  the  prison  for  chasing  escajied  prisoners 
we^-e.put  on  the  track,  and  the  poor  wretches  over- 
taken in  a  s-wamp  within  ten  miles  of  the  stockade. 
The    recapture   proved  fatal  to 
several  of  the  escaping  party,  but, 
within  a  month,  the  operations  of 
Gen,  Sherman  conipelled  the  Con- 
fedei-ate  authorities  at  Florence 
to   send    the    prisoners  to  "Wil- 
mington, N.  C,  and  thei'e  parole 
them.     On  his   arrival  North,  a 
mere  shadow  of  his  former  self, 
he  passed  through  a  lengthened 
siege  of  camp  fever.     On  his  dis- 
charge from  the  army  at  the  close 
of  tiie  war,  he  devoted  himself 
for  a  year  to  study,  preparatory 
to  entering  on  a  business  career; 
from    1866   to  1869   was    book- 
keeper lor  the  Susquehanna  and 
"Wyoming    valley    railroad    and 
coal   compauj' ;    from    1869   till 
1872  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
crockery  trade,  and  then,  selling 
out  his  interest,  was  admitted  to  a  partnership  in 
the  business  of  "Wm.  Council  &  Co.,  coal  opera- 
tors.    In  politics  Mr.  Ripple  is  a  republican,  and 
as   such  has  filled  many  important  local  offices. 
In  1877  he  was  captain  of  the  "Posse  Comitatus," 
organized  for  the  protection  of  the  city  duiing  the 
labor  troubles;  was  elected  captain  of  company  D 
on  formation  of  Sci'anton  city  guard ;  was  elected 
major  of  the  13lh  regiment  of  the  National  guard, 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  formation  of  that  regi- 
ment; in  1883  elected  lieutenant-colonel,  and  on  Oct. 
10,  1888.  commissioned  its  colonel.     He  was  also, 
during  the  same  year,  republican  elector  for  the 
eleventh  district.     In  1886  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
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the  city,  filling  the  position  during  four  years  with 
credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  the  municipality. 

CAKB.,  Joseph  B.,  soldier,  was  born  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Aug.  16,  1828.  His  parents  came  from  lie- 
land  and  settled  in  this  country  in  1824.  He  attended 
the  public  schools,  was  apprenticed  for  a  while  to  a 
tobacconist,  became  a  member  of  the  state  militia  in 
1849,  and  was  elected  colonel  of  a  regiment  July  10, 
1859.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out,  two  years  laterj 
he  was  appointed  successively 
lieutenant  -  colonel  and  then 
colonel  of  the  2d  l^&w  York 
volunteers.  His  regiment  was 
the  first  to  encamp  on  Vir- 
ginia soil,  took  part  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Big  Bethel,  and  in  May, 
1862,  joined  the  peninsular 
campaign  \inder  Gen.  Hook- 
er's command.  Col.  Carr  was 
present  at  the  engagements  of 
the  Orchards,  Glendale  and 
Malvern  Hill,  and  was  pro- 
moted brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers for  gallant  and  mei'i- 
torious  services,  especially  at 
Malvern  on  July  2d.  He  fought 
with  conspicuous  bravery  al 
Bristoe's  station  and  Chautilly, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg. At  Chancellorsville, 
May  3,  1863,  he  assumed  command  of  the  division 
after  Gen.  Berry's  full.  At  Gettysburg  he  refused 
to  leave  the  field,  but  stood  by  the  small  remnant  of 
his  troops,  after  his  horse  liad  been  killed  imder  him 
and  he  himself  had  been  injured  by  the  fall.  On 
Oct.  4,  1863,  he  was  given  command  of  the  3d  div- 
ision of  the  4th  corps  and  participated  in  the  actions 
at  Brandy  Station,  Locust  Grove  and  Mine  Run. 
Later  lie  was  assigned  to  the  4th  division  of  the  2d» 
corps,  and  finally  to  the  1st  corps,  with  charge  of  the 
defences  of  James  river.  He  was  brevetted  major- 
general  on  June  1,  1865,  and  mustered  out  of  the 
service  Aug.  24tli.  Settling  in  Troy  afterward  he 
started  the  firm  of  J.  B.  Carr  &  Co.  to  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  chairs.  Since  then  he  has  found 
time  to  identify  himself  prominently  with  politics, 
was  elected  secretary  of  state  in  1879;  was  re-elected 
in  1881  and  again  in  1883.  In  1885  he  received  the 
republican  nomination  for  lieutenant-governor,  but 
was  defeated  at  the  polls.  In  1886  the  legislature  of 
New  York  made  him  a  member  of  the  Gettysburg  & 
monument  commission.  He  is  now  (1893)  major-  ^.y, 
general  in  command  of  the  3d  division,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y.  Q"' 

GBEEB,  James  Augustin,  naval  ofticer,  was 
born  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Feb.  28, 1833,  and  entered  the  'P\\ 
navy  as  midshipman  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  spent 
his  first  years  in  service  on  various  vessels  at 
home  and  abroad.  He  was  made  lieutenant  in  1855, 
and  lieutenant-commander  in  1863.  In  Api-il,  1863, 
as  commander  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  Porter's  f^~' 
squadron  he  made  his  way  past  Vicksburg,  and 
fought  the  batteries  of  Grand  Gulf.  In  the  follow- 
ing month  he  took  part  in  the  Red  River  expedition 
and  during  the  forty-five  days'  siege  of  Vicksburg 
he  was  almost  constantly  under  fire.  During  the 
year  1864  he  was  engaged  in  the  correction  of 
abuses  at  the  naval  recruiting  station  at  Cincinnati, 
O.,  and  in  1865  he  commanded  the  Black  Hawk. 
He  was  made  a  commander  in  1866,  and  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  Mohongo  on  duty  in  the  Pacif- 
ic. /  For  four  months  he  was  invested  with  the  pro- 
tection of  American  interests  at  Acapulco,  Mex., 
endangered  by  the  downfall  of  Maximilian,  and  for 
his  services  received  the  warm  commendation  of  the 
state  department.      During  the  next  six  years  he 


held  differcL'  commands,  and  in  1873  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Tigress  of  the  Polaris  relief  expedi- 
tion. On  reaching  Littleton  island,  North  Green- 
land, the  wreck  of  the  Polaris  was  found,  but  her 
crew  had  ali'eady  started  for  the  South  in  boata 
The  Tigress  remained  in  arctic  waters  until  Octo- 
ber, and  then  returned  to  the  United  States.  Com. 
Greer  was  made  a  captain  in  1876,  and  successively 
commanded  the  Constitution,  Constellation,  and 
Hartford.  He  was  promoted  to  be  commodore  in 
1886,  and  in  1887  was  assigned  to  command  of  the 
European  station.  On  his  return  from  Europe  he 
was  made  president  of  a  board  to  revise  the  organ- 
ization, drills  and  tactics  of  the  navy,  and  in  Janu- 
ary, 1890,  of  the  boards  charged  with  the  examina- 
ti(m  of  officers  for  promotion  and  retirement.  In 
May,  1891,  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  lighthouse 
board.  In  April,  1892,  he  was  promoted  to  rear- 
admiral. 

KEIFER,  Joseph  Warren,  soldier,  lawyer, 
and  statesman,  was  born  in  Bethel  Township,  Clark 
county,  O.,  Jan.  30,  1836.  He  grew  up  on  his 
father's  farm,  attended  the  common  schools  of  the 
vicinity,  aud  completed  his  education  at  Autioch 
college.  Yellow  Spiings,  O.  He  began  the  study  of 
law  in  Springfield,  O.,  in  1856,  and  two  years  later 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  aud  started  a  promising 
practice.  On  Apr.  19,  1801,  he  enlisted  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  and  eight  days  later  he  was  commis- 
sioned major  of  the  '3d  Ohio  volunteer  infantry.  He 
became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  same  regiment  on 
Feb.  12,  1862,  and  colonel,  on  Sept.  30,  1863,  of  the 
110th  Ohio  volunteer  infantry.  He  served  through- 
out the  war  with  conspicuous  bravery,  taking  part 
in  the  campaigns  in  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  and  Georgia  ;  also  in  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  received  four  severe  wounds. 
After  thft  battles  of  Opequan,  Fisher's  Hill,  and 
Cedar  Creek,  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  un- 
der date  of  Oct.  19, 1864;  on  July  1, 1865,  he  received 
the  brevet  of  major-general  for  gallantry,  etc.,  in  the 
pursuit  and  capture  of  Gen,  Lee's  army,  and  on  the 
same  day  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  ser- 
vice. Gen.  Keifer  then  returned  to  Springfield  and 
resumed  his  law  practice.    He  declined  a  lieutenant- 
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colonel's  commission  in  the  regular  army  the  next 
year,  and  in  1868-69  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  sen- 
ate. He  was  a  delegate  to  the  national  republican 
convention  in  1876,  and  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
congress  the  same  year,  and  for  four  successive 
terms,  and  served  from  1877-85.  He  was  speaker 
of  the  house  (forty-seventh  congress),  during  1881- 
83.  Gen.  Keifer  was  honored  by  being  chosen  the 
orator  at  the  unveiling  of  the  Garfield  Statue  in 
Washington,  in  May,  1887.  He  has  held  other  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  trust,  and  he  is  now  (1893),  and  has 
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been  for  twenty  years,  president  of  a  National  bank 
at  Springfield,  and  is  still  in  the  active  practice 
of  law. 

Ii ABIHEB,  William,  Jr. ,  soldier  and  politician, 
was  born  in  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  Oct.  34, 
1809.  His  father  was  a  well-to-do  farmer  of  Scotch 
descent,  the  second  generation  born  in  America.  He 
and  his  wife,  Anne  Sheakley,  were  both  born  on  the 
site  of  the  battle-field  of  Get- 
tysburg, now  the  national 
cemetery.  William,  Jr.,  re- 
mained at  the  home-place  till 
the  spi-ing  of  1834,  when  he 
married  and  moved  to  Pitts- 
burg. There  he  identified  him- 
self with  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment, became  prominent  as  an 
active  abolitionist,  and  assisted 
in  the  organization  of  the  old 
liberty  party  in  1840.  From 
this  time  up  to  the  defeat  of 
Gen.  Scott  in  1853,  he  acted 
with  the  whig  party,  and  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  politics 
of  Pennsylvania.  During  this 
time  lie  was  treasiu'er  of  the 
Ohio  and  Penns3'lvania  rail- 
road, and  president  of  the  line 
now  known  as  the  Pittsburg  and 
Baltimore  road.  He  was  also  made  major-general  of 
the  western  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  state  militia. 
In  185.")  he  removed  to  Nebraska,  and  was  shortly  af- 
ter elected  to  the  legislature  of  that  territory.  He 
there  took  an  active  part  in  behalf  of  republican 
principles,  and  the  meeting  which  organized  the  re- 
publican party  in  tlie  territory  was  held  at  his  house 
in  Omaha,  and  diu'ing  the  Pike's  Peak  excitement  of 
that  year  he  wont  to  Colorado.  He  built  the  first 
house  in  Denver,  and  the  principal  street  was  named 
after  him,  also  a  county  in  Colorado.  He  entered  the 
army  when  the  war  broke  out,  raised  the  3d  regi- 
ment of  Colorado  volunteers,  and  was  its  first  colo- 
nel. He  served  in  this  capacity  for  a  short  time,  and 
soon  after  entered  the  service  as  captain  of  the  14tli 
cavalry.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to 
Leavenworth.  He  was  a  member  of  the  .state  senate 
from  1868  to  1870.  and  was  spoken  of  by  the  press 
of  the  state  in  connection  with  the  gubernatorial 
chair  and  U.  !S.  senatorship.  Gen.  Larimer  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Greeley  campaign  of  1873,  and 
was  well  known  as  the  first  man  to  suggest  the  name 
of  Mr.  Greeley  in  connection  with  the  presidency.  He 
was  a  man  of  iiKjre  than  ordinary  ability,  genial  and 
companionable,  with  hosts  of  friends  and  but  few 
enemies.  In  religion  he  was  a  man  of  broad  and  lib- 
eral views,  though  nominally  a  Presbyterian.  He 
died  in  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  May  16,  1875. 

STONE,  Ebenezer  Whittier,  soldier  and  gun 
Inventor,  was  born  in  Roxbury,  now  a  part  of  Bos- 
ton, JMass.,  Jime  10,  1801.  He  received  an  academic 
education,  and  from  1817  until  1831  served  in  the 
U.  S.  army.  He  became  an  officer  of  the  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  militia  in  1833,  and  in  1840  was  a  member 
of  the  legislature,  serving  on  the  military  commit- 
tee, and  from  1851  until  1860  filled  the  office  of  ad- 
jutant-general. In  1853  he  organized  a  battery  of 
light  artillery,  the  first  body  of  its  kind  organized 
outside  of  the  rejjular  army,  and  in  1855  caused  the 
]SIas.sachusetts  nulilia  to  adopt  the  new  rifled  musket. 
In  experimenting  with  this  weapon  he  became  con- 
vinced that  cannon  could  also  be  rifled,  and  from  a 
model  desi.ifued  l)y  him  the  first  rifled  cannon  made 
In  the  United  States  was  constructed  in  1859.  In 
1861,  as  chief  of  ordnance.  Gen.  Stone  armed  and 
equipped  twenty-eight  Massachu.setts  regiments. 
He  was  for  a  long  time  the  captain  of  tlie  Ancient 
and  honorable  arlillerj'   company  of    Boston,     He 


was  the  author  of  .several  works  on  military  subjects. 
Under  an  act  of  the  legislature  he  prepared  a  "Di- 
gest of  the  Militia  Laws  of  Massachusetts"  (1851). 
He  also  published  a  ' '  Compend  of  Instructions  in 
Military  Tactics,"  and  "The  Manual  of  Percussion 
'Arms"  (1857).     He  died  in  Boston  Apr.  18,  1880. 

CHETLAIN,  Augustus  Louis,  soldier,  was 
born  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  36, 1824,  of  French  Swiss 
parents,  descendants  of  Hugue- 
nots of  eastern  France.  In  1831 
they  emigrated  to  British 
America  with  a  colony  of 
'Swiss,  and  then  joined  a  party, 
under  the  auspices  Of  Lord 
Selkirk,  to  settle  on  lands  on 
the  Red  river,  going  there  ma 
the  northern  or  Hudson's  bay 
route.  Two  years  later  his 
parents  left  for  the  United 
States  with  a  few  others  of  the 
colonists,  and  located  in  St. 
Louis.  In  the  spring  of  1886  his 
father  moved  to  the  lead  mines 
near  Galena,  111.,  and  engaged 
in  miningand  farming.  Augus- 
tus received  a  common-school 
education,  and,  after  working 
on  the  farm  until  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  entered  a 
mercantile  house  in  Galena  as  a  clerk.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-seven  he  engaged  in  business  on  his  own 
account,  and  seven  years  after  sold  out,  and  spent 
one  year  in  Europe.  He  returned  early  in  the  year 
1860,  and  became  an  active  participant  in  the  mem- 
orable political  campaign  of  that  year,  advocating 
the  claims  of  Abrahdm  Lincoln  for  the  presidency. 
Four  days  after  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter,  at  a  war 
meeting  held  in  Galena  to  raise  a  company  of  volun- 
teers, he  was  first  to  enlist.  He  engaged  actively  in 
recruiting  for  the  company,  in  which  work  ex-Capt. 
U.  S.  Grant,  U.S.A.,  took  a  prominent  part.  The 
captaincy  of  the  company  having  been  declined  by 
Capt.  Grant,  at  his  suggestion  Chetlain  was  elected. 
Near  the  close  of  April,"when  the  18th  regiment  of 
infantry  was  organized  at  Spiingfleld,  this  company 
became  a  part  of  it,  and  Capt.  Chetlain  was  elected 
and  commissioned  its  lieutenant-colonel.  Soon  after 
the  regiment  was  ordered  to  Cairo,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  September  it  was  detailed  as  one  of  the  regi- 
ments used  by  Gen.  Grant  in  his  expedition  against 
Paducah,  Ky.,  which  resulted  in  its  capture  and 
occupancy.  Soon  after  Col.  Chetlain  was  assigned 
to  the  command  of  the  post  and  forces  of  Smithland, 
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Ky.,  to  construct  fortificatrons  to  command  the 
mouth  of  the  Cumberland  river.  In  January,  1862, 
he  was  relieved,  joined  his  regiment,  and  commanded 
it  in  the  expedition  up  the  Tennessee  river,  was  at 
the  capture  of  Fort  Heniy,  and  ten  days  later  led 
his  regiment  in  the  battle  of  Fort  Donelson.  For 
gallant  and  meritorious  services  he  was  promoted 
colonel  of  his  regiment,  and  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1863,  commanded  it  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  when  it 
was  several  hoiu's  under  fire,  acting  with  marked 
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bravery  and  efficiency,  losing  in  liilled  and  wounded 
one-fourtli  of  its  men.  He  commanded  his  regiment 
m  the  siege  of  Corinth  in  May,  1863,  and  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Cormth  Oct.  3  and  4,  1862,  where  its  brav- 
ery was  conspicuous.  Soon  after  the  battle  Col 
Chetlain  was  placed  in  command  of  tlie  post  of 
Cormth  by  Gen.  Rosecrans.  In  May,  1863,  he  was 
relieved,  and  highly  commended  by  the  district 
commander  in  general  orders  for  his  faithfulness 
and  efficiency.  For  meritorious  service  he  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  of  U.  S.  volunteers  in  De- 
cember, 1863,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  Gen.  Grant, 
was  assigned  to  superintend  the  work  of  recruiting 
and  organizing  the  colored  troops  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky,  with  headquarters  at  Memphis.  As  a 
result  of  his  effort,  he  had  in  his  command  in  Oc- 
tober, 1864,  17,000  men,  well  armed,  drilled,  and 
disciplined.  For  his  marked  success  in  this  depart- 
ment of  the  service  he  was  highly  commended  by 
Gen.  Lorenzo  Thomas,  adjutant-general  of  the  army, 
in  ills  report  to  the  department  of  war.  He  was  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  post  and  forces  of 
Memphis  in  October,  1864.  He  discharged  the  oner- 
ous and  complicated  duties  of  this  position  with  en- 
ergy and  discretion,  and  succeeded  in  doing  for 
Memphis,  in  the  summer  of  1865,  what  Gen.  Butler 
did  for  New  Orleans  two  years  before.  In  June, 
1865,  he  was  appointed  brevet  major-general  for 
meritorious  service.     In  the  autumn  of  1865  he  was 


placed  by  Gen.  G.  H.  Thomas  in  command  of  the 
central  district  of  Alabama,  with  headquarters  at 
Talladega.  In  February,  1866,  he  was  mustered  out, 
after  nearly  live  years  of  honorable  service  in  de- 
fence of  the  Union.  Gen.  Chetlain  throughout  his 
varied  army  career  had  military  ardor,  and  a  love 
for  the  profession  of  arms.  He  proved  himself  a 
brave  commander  in  action,  a  successful  organizer, 
an  excellent  disciplinarian  and  tactician,  and  pos- 
sessed a  high  order  of  administrative  ability.  In 
1867  he  was  appointed  by  the  president  assessor  of 
internal  revenue  for  Utah  and  Wyoming,  with  head- 
quarters at  Salt  Lake  city.  Two  years  later  Presi- 
dent Grant  appointed  him  U.  S.  consul-general  at 
Brussels,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1872,  returned 
to  the  United  States,  and  located  in  Chicago.  When 
the  Home  national  bank  of  Chicago  was  organized 
in  1873  he  was  selected  its  president.  He  served 
two  years  as  a  member  of  the  city  boai'd  of  educa- 
tion', and  after  the  organization  of  the  Citizens'  as- 
sociation of  Chicago,  he  served  one  year  as  a  mem- 
ber of  its  executive  committee.  In  1891  he  organized 
the  Industrial  bank  of  Chicago,  and  was  chosen  its 
president.  Gen.  Chetlain  is  one  of  the  best-known 
citizens  of  Chicago.    He  has  taken  an  active  interest 


in  public  movements  made  for  the  welfare  of  the 
city,  and  has  been  connected  with  the  management 
of  several  of  its  charitable  institutions.  In  manner 
he  is  dignified  and  courteous,  in  disposition  genial 
and  generous,  earnest  in  purpose,  and  firm  in  bis 
convictions. 

FRANKLIN,  Samuel  Rhodes,  naval  officer, 
was  born  in  York,  Pa.,  Aug.  25,  1835.  He  is  a 
younger  brother  of  Gen.  Wm.  B.  Franklin.  He 
entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  in  February,  1841, 
took  part  in  the  naval  operations 
of  the  Mexican  war  and  was 
made  lieutenant  Sept.  14,  1855. 
From  1855  to  1861  he  saw  service 
with  the  Brazil  and  North  Atlan- 
tic squadrons,  and  was  instructor 
at  the  naval  academy.  He  was 
made  lieutenant-commander  on 
July  16,  1863,  and  served  with 
the  James  river  and  Gulf  block- 
ading squadrons.  During  the 
operations  against  Mobile  in 
1865,  he  was  on  the  staff  of 
Adm.  Thatcher,  and  was  the 
naval  representative  at  the  de- 
mand of  the  surrender  of  Mo- 
bile. He  was  made  captain  Aug. 
13,  1872;  commodore  Dec.  15, 
1880,  and  rear-admiral  Jan.  34,  1885.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  examiners  in  1883  and  command- 
ant of  the  European  station  in  1886.  On  Aug.  35, 
1887,  he  reached  the  legal  age  and  was  placed  on  the 
retired  list.  He  now  resides  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  he  has  an  attractive  home.  He  was  a  volun- 
teer on  board  the  Roanoke  during  the  naval  combat 
between  the  Merrimac  and  Monitor,  while  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  his  vessel  at  Hampton  Roads.  He  was 
superintendent  of  the  naval  observatory,  to  which 
duty  he  was  ordered  when  relieved  from  the  presi- 
dency of  the  examining  board.  After  he  was  retired 
he  was  appointed  by  the  president  one  of  the  Amer- 
ican delegates  to  the  international  marine  conference, 
which  assembled  in  Washington  in  the  year  1889, 
and  was  by  that  body  chosen  its  president.  He  was 
also  a  delegate  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia  to  the  international  congress,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  universal  prime  meridian. 

AMMEN,  Jacob,  soldier,  was  born  in  Botetourt 
county,  Va.,  Jan.  7,  1808;  was  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1831,  and  remained  there  as  instructor  in 
mathematics,  and  afterward  of  infantry  tactics  until 
Aug.  81,  1832  ;  served  at  Charleston  Harbor  during 
the  threatened  "  nullitication "  by  South  Carolina, 
until  1834,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Fort  Trum- 
bull, Conn.  On  Oct.  4,  1834,  he  returned  to  West 
Point  as  an  instructor,  remaining  until  Nov.  30, 1837. 
when  he  resigned  to  become  professor  of  mathematics 
at  Bacon  college,  Georgetown,  Ky. ,  where  he  remained 
two  years  ;  filled  the  same  chair  in  Jefferson  college, 
Mo.,  in  1839-40  and  1843-48  ;  the  break  from  1840- 
43  being  given  to  the  same  work  in  the  University  of 
Indiana.  He  then  returned  to  Bacon  college  as  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  where  he  oc- 
cupied the  chair  from  1848-55.  He  then,  from  1855 
-61,  was  civil  engineer  at  Ripley,  O.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out  he  went  to  the  fiout  as  a  captain 
in  the  13th  Ohio  volunteers  ;  was  promoted  to  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy, May  3,  1861  ;  participated  in  the 
West  Virginia  campaign  under  McClellan,  where 
the  first  considerable  Federal  successes  of  the  war 
were  gained;  was  made  colonel,  and  finally  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers,  July  16,  1863;  was  engaged  at 
Cheat  Mountain  and  Greenbriar,  in  the  Tennessee 
and  Mississippi  campaign ;  took  part  in  the  battle  of 
Shiloh  and  siege  of  Corinth,  and  in  various  move- 
ments of  the  army  of  the  Ohio  in  1863-63;  and  in 
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ommand  of  camps  of  instruction  in  several  districts 
in  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  until  Jan.  14, 
1865,  when  he  resigned. 

RIDGELY,  Henry  Itloore,  senator,  was  born 
at  Dover,  Del.,  in  1778,  half  brother  of  Charles 
Ridgely,  a  prominent  Delaware  physician.  After 
receiving  a  thorough  academic  education,  he  took 
up  the  study  of  law,  and  obtained  admission  to  the 
bar.  He  began  the  practice  of  that  profession  in  his 
native  city,  where  he  continued  his  work  for  many 
years,  becoming  a  distinguished  member  of  the  bar 
of  Delaware,  and  gaining  considerable  popularity. 
In  1810  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  state  in  con- 
gress on  the  Federalist  ticket,  receiving  a  majority 
of  seventeen  over  Richard  C.  Dale,  the  Democratic 
candidate.  In  1812,  however,  he  received  4,118 
votes  against  3,211  for  his  opponent,  and  being  thus 
re-elected  served  from  Nov.  4,1811 ,  to  March  2,  1815. 
On  the  latter  date  he  resumed  his  law  pi'actice,  which 
he  continued  until  1827,  when  on  Jan.  23d  he  became 
a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  taking  the  seat  made 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Nicholas  Van  Dyke.  He 
served  in  the  senate  with  honor  for  twelve  years,  re- 
tiring on  March  3,  1829,  when  he  again  resumed  his 
private  practice.  Mr.  Ridgely  died  at  his  home  in 
Dover.  Del.,  Aug.  7,  1847. 

POTTER,  Robert  B.,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  July  16,  1829,  the  second  sou  of 
Bishop  Alonzo  Potter.  He  Avas  for  a  time  at  Union 
college,  but  did  not  tinish  the  collegiate  course.  At 
the  opening  of  the  civil  war  he 
was  i^raoticing  law  in  New 
York  city.  When  the  51st 
regiment,  N.  Y.  volunteers, 
was  organized  he  became  its 
lieutenant-colonel.  At  Roan- 
oke Island,  N.  C,  he  led  three 
companies  of  his  regiment  to 
the  as.sault  of  the  Confederate 
batteries, and  was  the  first  to  en- 
er  their  works.  At  Newbern, 
N.  C,  his  regiment  stormed 
the  intrenchments  on  the  left 
of  the  Confederate  lines,  and 
he  received  a  ball  in  the  groin 
which  passed  through  his 
body,  but  he  remained  on  the 
field  until  the  close  of  the  day,  and  his  judgment  in 
pointing  out  the  line  of  attack  decided  the  victory  in 
favor  of  the  Federal  troops.  His  regiment  was  tlien 
removed  to  Virginia  to  support  Gen.  McClellan,  and 
afterward  Gen.  Pope,  in  what  is  known  as  the  sec- 
ond Bull  Run  campaia^n.  It  was  placed  in  Reno's 
bi-igade,  and  on  the  left  of  the  Federal  lines.  This 
brigade  covered  Pope's  retreat,  and  at  a  critical 
emergency,  when  called  on  to  retrieve  disaster,  Col. 
Potter  led  the  .51st,  in  full  view  of  the  army,  and 
broke  the  Confederate  lines.  At  South  Mountain 
he  was  in  the  post  of  honor,  and  at  Antietam  he 
seized  an  American  fiag,  crossed  the  bridge,  which 
was  the  key  to  the  existing  position,  and  in  the 
words  of  Gen.  McClellan  at  the  time,  "saved  the 
day."  Here  also  he  was  wounded,  but  slightly. 
Tlien  he  was  sent  with  Gen.  Burnside,  liis  old 
commander  in  North  Carolina,  and  his  pei-sonal 
friend,  to  take  part  in  the  western  campaign — Potter 
taking  a  place  on  Burnside's  staff,  and  by  Gen. 
Grant's  special  order  receiving  an  independent  com- 
mand. He  commanded  the  division  in  front  of  tlie 
Federal  lines  daring  the  siege  of  Kuoxville,  Tenn., 
and  for  seven  trying  days  so  mnnoeuvered  as  to  check 
the  advance  of  Gen.  Lcingstreet,  who  was  endeavor- 
ing to  send  reinforcements  to  that  post.  In  June, 
1864,  he  was  brcvelted  major-general  of  volunteers. 
In  the  Wilderness  campaign  (1864)  he  was  constantly 
under  fire  and  unusually  active  in  his  division.     In 


the  final  assault  upon  Petersburg,  Va.,  Apr.  3, 1865, 
he  was  severely  wounded.  After  the  war  he  com- 
manded the  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  districts 
of  the  military  department  of  the  East.  A  full  ma- 
jor-general's commission  for  her  husband  reached 
his  wife  upon  her  wedding-day  (Sept.  20,  1865),  sent 
under  seal  of  the  U.  S.  war  department.  Gen.  Potter 
was  mustered  out  of  the  army  in  January,  1866,  but 
he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  41st  U.  S.  infantry 
(colored)  the  same  year,  although  he  never  assumed 
its  command.  Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock  said  of  him, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  best  officers  (West 
Point  graduates  not  excepted)  in  the  army.  He 
acted  as  receiver  for  the  Atlantic  and  Southwestern 
railroad  company  from  1866  to  1869,  and  then  spent 
some  time  in  England  for  his  health.  Returning  to 
the  United  States'he  settled  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  and 
died  there  Feb.  19,  1887.  A  bust  in  bronze,  with 
appropriate  inscriptions  commemorating  the  military 
career  of  the  general,  was  provided  by  his  military 
associates,  and  has  been  placed  in  the  state  library 
at  Albany,  N.  Y. 

PARROTT,  Enoch  Greenleaf,  naval  officer, 
was  born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Dec.  10,  1814.  He 
entered  the  navy  in  December,  1831,  passed  the  grade 
of  midshipman  in  June,  1837,  and  was  commissioned 
lieutenant  in  September,  1841.  He  served  under 
Com.  Perry  in  the  engagements  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  in  1843;  and  from  1846  until  1848,  while  an 
officer  of  the  frigate  Congress,  accompanied  Fre- 
mont's expedition  from  Monterey  to  Los  Angeles, 
and  participated  in  the  capture  of  Guaymas  and 
Mazatlan.  He  was  promoted  to  be  conmiander  in 
April,  1861,  aided  in  the  destruction  of  the  Norfolk 
navy  yard,  and  with  the  brig  Perry  captured  the 
Confederate  privateer  Savannah,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  department.  From  1861 
until  1863  he  commanded  the  steamer  Augusta, 
served  under  Dupont  at  the  capture  of  Port  Royal, 
and  in  an  engagement  with  Confederate  rams  in 
Charleston  harbor  on  Jan.  13,  1863,  received  the  fire 
of  the  Confederate  batteries.  In  1864  he  commanded 
the  Canonicus  and  participated  in  frequent  engage- 
ments with  Confederate  ironclads  and  batteries  in 
the  James  river.  At  the  two  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher 
and  the  surrender  of  Charleston  he  commanded  the 
Monadnock.  He  was  made  captain  in  1866,  com- 
modore in  1870,  rear-admiral  in  1873,  and  in  1874 
was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  He  died  in  New 
York  city  May  10,  1879. 

TOOMSS,  Robert,  soldier  and  statesman,  was 
born  in  Washington,  6a.,  July  10,  1810.  His  col- 
legiate career  was  passed  at  the  University  of  Geor- 
gia, at  Union  college  in  New  York,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  At  the  age  of  twenty  the 
Georgia  legislature  admitted  him  to  the  bar  by  special 
act.  He  became  captain  of  volunteers  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Alabama  Indians,  and  in  1888  took  his 
seat  in  the  legislature  of  his  native  state,  where  he 
remained  until  1844.  Always  successful  in  a  popu- 
lar election,  his  political  rank  rose  uninterruptedly. 
The  year  1844  .saw  liim  elected  member  of  congress; 
in  1854  he  was  chosen  U.  S.  senator,  in  which  office 
he  continued  until  the  civil  war  (1861).  In  1860 
Breckinridge  was  his  candidate  for  the  presidency 
and  he  endorsed  Crittenden's  views  on  the  slavery 
question.  Unbending  in  his  belief  of  state-i-ights,  he 
advised  seces.sion  as  soon  as  Lincoln  was  elecled,  and 
emphasized  Ids  opinion  in  this  respect  by  informally 
leaving  the  senate;  which  step  was  followed  by 
his  being  expelled  in  March,  1861.  The  ordinance  of 
secession  was  soon  passed,  ru'ged  on  by  Mr.  Toombs. 
The  Montgomery  convention  would  have  considered 
liis  name  in  connection  with  the  presidency  of  the 
Confederate  states,  but  he  declined,  having  refused 
cabinet  offices  under  Presidents  Fillmore  and  Tay- 
lor.  Later  he  became  secretary  of  state,  temporarily 
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and  under  protest,  during  the  Davis  term.  A  brig- 
adier-generalship followed  this  office,  in  which  rank 
ho  figured  prominently  in  the  Confederate  army. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  being  under  order  for  arrest, 
he  fled  to  Cuba,  from  there  to  France,  and  thence 
to  England,  where  he  resumed  legal  practice. 
Subsequently,  he  returned  to  Georgia,  via  Canada, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  his  native 
place.  Tills  point  is  historic  in  the  fact  of  its  being 
the  first  town  named  Washington.  Mr.  Toombs's 
life-long  home  was  an  inheri- 
tance, being  located  on  laud 
granted  his'father  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state.  Mr. Toombs, 
Sr.,  was  of  substantial  English 
descent,  and  in  the  time  of 
the  revolution  removed  fi'om 
Virginia  to  Georgia,  Wealth 
camd  to  Robert  Toombs  at  an 
early  date  through  profession- 
al success,  and  profitable  land 
speculations  in  Texas.  His 
financial  standing,  after  the 
war,  continued  to  be  of  its 
former  character ;  and  later 
additions  to  his  fortune  through 
legal  business,  together  with  iiis 
estate,  valued  at  $500,000,  left 
him  a  rich  man  at  his  death. 
AVhen  the  question  arose  in  the 
state  national  convention  (1877) 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  as  to  the  legitimacy  of 
providing  funds  for  a  prolonged  session,  JiTr.  Toombs 
met  the  emergency  with  a  payment  of  $30,000  from 
his  own  income,  to  be  refunded  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  legislature,  a  trust  in  the  state  which  proved 
correct.  To  Mr.  Toombs  the  national  government 
was,  in  a  measure,  a  temporary  creation  of  the  sov- 
ereign states.  From  Jefferson  to  Lincoln  he  had 
known  every  president,  and  always  associated  the 
most  firmly  established  period  of  the  Union  with  the 
retirement  of  Washington.  He  was  a  strongljr 
marked  Southerner  of  the  old  school,  autocratic 
and  arrogant,  the  unfailing  outgrowth  of  slavery. 
Mentally,  he  was  distinctively  great,  exception- 
ally eloquent,  and  personally  rigidly  upright,  brave, 
and  obstinate  to  a  remarkable  degree.  In  a  letter 
of  Gen.  S.  B.  Buckner's,  received  from  Gen.  Grant, 
duiing  the  last  days  of  his  life,  the  latter,  without 
mentioning  names,  so  significantly  recalled  two  ex- 
ceptions to  the  restored  good  feeling  at  the  South, 
that  no  one  could  mistake  the  persons  alluded  to  for 
others  than  the  persistently  hostile  Jefferson  Davis 
and  Robert  Toombs.  He  had  no  faith  in  the  lasting 
union  of  the  states.  Georgia  stood  first  in  his  heart; 
and  his  native  country  had  given  to  the  world,  he 
said,  as  many  great  men  as  any  locality  of  equal  ex- 
tent. He  married  a  Miss  Dubois,  a  South  Carolinian ; 
and  after  her  death,  joined  the  Methodist  church. 
His  home  was  the  scene  of  unending  hospitality. 
The  Georgians  appreciated  his  worth,  and  he  was 
highly  respected  by  his  daily  associates.  A  year 
before  his  death  his  sight  grew  dim,  and  the  weak- 
ening of  his  powerful  intellect  soon  followed.  Three 
generations  accorded  him  the  honor  of  being  one  of 
America's  greatest  living  men.  The  date  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  his  home  in  Washington, 
Wilkes  county,  Ga.,  was  Dec.  15,  1885. 

TYLER,  Daniel,  soldier,  was  born  at  Brooklyn, 
Conn.,  Feb.  33,  1799.  His  father  was  a  captain  in 
thearmyof  independence,  his  mother  one  of  the  nu- 
merous grandchildren  of  JonathanEdwards.  Gradua- 
ting from  West  Point  in  1819,heserved  asa  lieutenant 
of  artillery,  was  adjutant  of  the  school  of  practice  at 
Fortress  Monroe  1834-36,  and  while  commanding  the 
arsenal  at  Pikesville,  Md.,  1836-27,  translated  "Ma- 
noeuvres of  Artillery"  from  the  French.    In  1888  he 


was  sent  abroad  to  observe  the  French  improve 
mentsin  artillery,  this  he  did  at  Metz  and  elsewhere, 
making  an  extensive  collection  of  lithographs  and 
drawings  on  the  subject.  In  1830  he  was  sent  to  the 
Springfield  armory  to  report  upon  the  manufacture 
of  small  arms,  and  became  a  member  of  the  board  that 
met  to  reorganize  the  national  armories;  in  1833  he 
was  superintendent  of  the  inspectors  of  arms  fur- 
nished by  contractors.  Resigning  in  1884,  he  became 
president  of  an  iron  and  coal  company,  introduced 
improvements  in  furnaces  and 
rolling-mills,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  Americans  to  produce 
pig-iron.  He  was  president  of 
the  Norwich  and  Worcester 
i-ailroad,  1840-44,  of  the  Morris 
canal  company,  1844t46,  and 
of  the  Macon  and  Western  rail- 
road, Georgia,  1846-48.  For 
the  next  twelve  years  he  was 
engaged  in  constructing  sev- 
eral railroads  in  Pennsylvania. 
He  was  colonel  of  the  1st  Con- 
necticut regiment  in  April, 
1861,  brigadier-general  of  vol- 
unteers in  March,  1863,  and 
served  in  the  army  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, at  the  siege  of  Corinth 
in  June,  served  as  one  of 
the  commission  to  investigate  Buell's  Kentucky 
campaign,  and  afterward  in  command  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  in  Baltimore  and  in  Delaware.  He 
withdrew  from  the  army  in  April,  1864,  traveled  for 
some  years,  and  lived  for  a  time  at  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
Resuming  active  business  pursuits  at  an  advanced 
age,  he  founded  Anniston,  Ala.,  in  1873,  built  iron- 
mills,  was  interested  in  cotton,  was  pi-esident  of  the 
Mobile  and  Montgomery  railroad  1873-79,  and  in- 
vested largely  in  Texas  lands.  He  died  in  New  York 
Nov.  30,  1882. 

AMMEN,  Daniel,  naval  officer,  was  born  in 
Ohio  May  15,  1830.  He  was  a  playfellow  and  life- 
long friend  of  Gen.  U,  S.  Grant.  He  entered  the 
navy  as  midshipman  July  7,  1886,  and  after  thir- 
teen years  of  varied  and  arduous  service,  became 
a  lieutenant  in  1849.  At  various  times  between 
1843  and  1850  he  was  attached  to  the  coast  sur- 
vey. He  commanded  the  steamer  Seneca  in  the  cap- ' 
ture  of  Port  Royal  Nov.  7,  1861,  and  commanded 
the  monitor  Patapsco  at  Fort  McAllister  in  March, 
and  in  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  Apr.  7,  1868.    He 


also  commanded  the  Mohican  during  the  two  bom- 
bardments of  Fort  Fisher.  In  May,  1864,  he  was 
detailed  to  take  330  men  to  join  the  Pacific  squadron. 
He  sailed  from  New  York  in  the  steamer  Ocean 
Queen.  The  night  after  leaving  port  the  men 
showed  a  mutinous  disposition  which  developed 
further  the  next  day,  and  the  captain,  fearing 
a  mutiny,  proposed  putting  into  Hampton  Roads, 
and  getting  rid  of  the  draft.  The  next  day  the  men 
ojienly  attacked  Capt.  Tinklepaugh  and  his  officers, 
whereupon  Com.  Ammen  promptly  ordered  that  the 
mutineers  be  fired  upon,  and  several  shots  followed 
with  deadly  effect.     This  ended  the  mutiny,  and 
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the  draft  in  due  time  was  placed  ou  board  the 
Cyaue  at  Panama  Com.  Ammeu  returned  to  tlie 
United  States  as  per  order,  repoited  the  facts, 
and  asked  for  a  court-martial.  He  refused  to  em- 
ploy counsel  at  his  trial,  and  was  acquitted  by  the 
court,  who  brought  in  a  verdict  of  justifiable  homi- 
cide, and  even  commended  him  for  his  fearless  dis- 
charge of  duty.  He  wa.s  made  a  captain  on  July 
25,  1866,  and  later  successively  promoted  to  the 
ranks  of  commodore  and  rear-admiral.  After  the 
civil  war  he  was  employed  in  various  assignments  at 
home  and  abroad  until  his  retirement  under  provis- 
ions of  law,  Juue  4,  1878,  more  than  five  years  be- 
fore he  would  liave  been  retired  from  age.  He  took 
a  warm  interest  in  the  inter-oceanic  canal  question, 
was  sent  to  the  Paris  canal  congress,  and  later  became 
an  earnest  advocate  for  the  construction  of  the  Nicara- 
gua canal  in  our  national  interests.  The  autobio- 
graphical work  from  his  pen,  entitled  "  The  Old 
Navy  and  the  New,"  was  published  in  Jlay,  1891. 
He  took  up  his  residence  at  Annandale,  Md.,  thir- 
teen miles  from  AVashiugtou,  in  1870,  wliere  he  now 
lives. 

RION,  James  Henry,  soldier  and  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Montreal,  Can  ,  Apr.  17,  1828.  His  mother,  a 
woman  of  marked  excellence  and  intelligence,  came 
with  her  sou,  when  he  was  seven  or  eight  years  of  age, 
to  reside  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  where  he  attended  the 
Chatham  academy.  His  brightness  and  integrity  drew 
attention  to  him,  and  while  yet  a  boy  was  put  in  charge 
of  tlie  ice  business  of  the  city.  He  devoted  what 
leisu)e  he  could  secure  to  the  study  of  mathematics. 
His  mother  soon  after  removed  to  Pendleton,  S.  C, 
and  Willi  her  son  became  an  inmate  of  the  family  of 
John  C.  Callioun  ;  and  young  Rion  was,  during  this 
period,  in'cpared  for  Soutli  Carolina  college,  from 
which  lie  was  graduated  with  the  highest  honor  in 
18.")i).  He  w.as  made  professor  of  mathematics  and 
history  in  Mount  Zion  college,  Winnsboro',  S.  C, 
was  admitted  to  I  he  bar  in  1854,  and  rapidly  acquired 
a  large  practice  and  reputation.  He  was  a  delegate 
from  South  Carolina  to  the  Southern  commercial 


convention  at  Savannah  in  1856,  and  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  in  1857.  At  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war  in  1801,  he  organized  and  commanded  a  com- 
pany of  infantry  doing  duty  in  Charleston  liar 
bor  during  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  in 
April  of  that  year,  and  subsequeutly  as  the  field 
officer  and  commander  of  the  7th  South  Caro- 
lina regiment  of  volunteers,  rendering  efficient  ser- 
vice in  the  operations  on  the  coast  of  Carolina  and 
in  Viriiiuia.  He  was  severely  wounded  at  Cold 
Harbor  in  Virginia  in  1864,  and  recovering,  took  part 
in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Confederate  struggle. 
When  the  war  closed  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  soon  .secured  an  ample  fortune,  and 
was  everywhere  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  law- 
yers in  the  state.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state 
constitutional  convention  in  1865,  but  never  sought 
or  held  any  political  office.  He  wa,s  a  director  and 
attorney  in  several  large  railroad,  banking,  and 
other  corporations,  and  a  trustee  of  the  South  Caro- 
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liua  university,  and  fulfilled  every  relation  of  trust 
reposed  in  him  with  fidelity.  He  died  at  his  home 
in  Winnsboro',  S.  C,  in  1886. 

SCHLEY,  Winfield  Scott,  naval  officer,  was 
born  near  Frederick,  Md.,  Oct.  9,  1839,  the  de- 
scendant of  a  well-kuown  family  in  western  Mary- 
land. He  was  appointed  an  acting  midshipman  m 
1856,  and  was  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  naval 
academy  in  1860.  Pie  served  in  the  U.  S.  frigate 
Niagara  in  China  and  Japan,  af- 
ter carrying  the  Japanese  em- 
bassy back  to  their  own  countiy 
in  1860  and  1861.  The  exigencies 
of  war  at  that  time  brought  offi- 
cers forward  very  lapidly,  and  he 
was  promoted  to  master  in  1861 
and  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  frigate 
Potomac.  While  serving  in  her, 
he  was  present  at  the  occupa- 
tion of  Mexico,  early  in  ]8()3,  by 
the  combined  powers  of  Eng- 
land,  France  and  Spain.  When 
the  Potomac  was  turned  into  a 
store-ship  he  was  ordered  lo  the 
gunboal  Winona,  of  the  West 
Gulf  blockading  squadron,  and 
after  several  months  of  service  • 
in  the  Mississipj)!,  was  ordered 
to  the  steam  sloop  Mouongahela, 
and  subsequently  to  the  steam 
sloo])  Richmond.  He  was  engaged  in  several  oper- 
ations with  field  batteries  in  the  river,  and  after- 
ward in  all  the  engagements  which  led  lo  the  cap- 
ture of  Port  Hudson  in  Louisiana  from  March  16  to 
July  9,  1863.  He  participated  in  several  skirmishes 
and  in  cutting  out,  under  heavy  fire,  two  schoon- 
ers engaged  in  supplying  the  Confederates,  He  was 
commissioned  as  lieutenant  on  July  18,  1862,  only 
two  years  after  leaving  the  naval  academy.  From 
1864  to  1866  he  was  attached  to  the  steam  gunboat 
Wateree,  as  executive  officer  in  the  Pacitic  squadron, 
and  suppressed  an  insurrection  amoug  the  Chinese 
Coolies  on  the  Chincba  Islands  in  1864.  In  1865  he 
landed  with  100  men  at  La  Union,  San  Salvador,  to 
protect  the  custom  house  and  U.  8.  consulate  during 
a  revolution.  He  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant- 
commander  in  July,  1866,  and  upon  his  retiu'n  from 
the  Pacific,  was  ordered  to  the  U.  S.  naval  academy, 
where  he  remained  until  1869,  when  lie  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  U.  S.  ship  Benicia,  and  .served  in 
her  on  the  Asiatic  station  until  1872,  He  partici- 
pated in  the  attack  upon,  and  complete  overthrow 
of,  the  forces  defending  the  forts  on  the  Salee  river 
in  Corea,  in  June,  1871,  when  Lieut.  Hugh  McKee 
was  killed  at  his  side.  After  his  return  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  fall  of  1872,  he  was  ordered  to  the 
Naval  academy  as  head  of  the  depjirtment  of  modern 
languages.  He  was  commissioned  a  commander  in 
1874,  and  was  ordered  to  command  the  U,  S,  ship 
Essex,  in  1876,  and  served  in  her  on  the  North  Allan- 
tic,  west  coast  of  Africa  and  South  Atlantic  stations 
until  1879.  He  was  inspector  of  the  second  light- 
house district  of  Boston,  from  1880  to  1883,  when  he 
was  ordered  to  the  bureau  of  equipment  and  recruit- 
ing at  Washington.  When  the  Grcely  relief  expe- 
dition was  oiganized  in  1884,  he  was  sent  in  com- 
mand of  it  to  the  North  Polar  regions,  and  on  June 
23d  rescued  Lieut.  Greely  and  .six  survivois  at  Cape 
Sabine,  and  brought  them  home  with  great  prompti- 
tude. Partly  as  a  reward  for  this  service  he  was 
promoted  by  President  Arthur  to  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  equipment  and  recruiting  in  the  navy  department, 
where  he  served  until  1888,  when  he  was  reappointed 
to  the  ,same  po.sition  by  President  Cleveland,  and  re- 
.signed  tlie  office  in  1889.  While  in  the  bureau  he 
was  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  and  in  leaving  the  posi- 
tion, was  ordered  the  same  year  to  command  the  new 
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cruiser  Baltimore,  and  served  with  her  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  European  and  South  Pacific  stations.  Dur- 
ing his  command  of  the  Baltimore  he  carried  back 
to  Stockholm,  Sweden,  the  remains  of  the  late  John 
Ericsson,  the  distinguished  inventor  of  the  Monitor. 
He  was  in  command  of  the  Baltimore  during  the 
complications  and  troubles  in  Valparaiso,  Chili,  in 
1891.  He  is  now  (1893)  on  lighthouse  duty  as  inspect- 
or of  the  third  lighthouse  district  at  Tompkinsville, 
N.  Y.  Capt.  Schley  has  received  two  gold  medals 
for  his  services,  and  from  his  native  state,  Maryland, 
a  gold  chronometer  watch,  for  service  in  the  expe- 
dition which  found  and  rescued  Lieut.  Greely  and 
the  remaining  survivors  of  the  ill-fated  arctic  ex- 
ploration party. 

STEEDMAN,  James  Barrett,  soldier,  was 
■faorn  in  Northumberland  county.  Pa.,  July  30, 1818. 
Migrating  to  Ohio  at  nineteen,  he  did  some  contract 
work  on  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  and  was  sent 
to  the  legislature  in  1843.  He  was  one  of  the  "Argo- 
nauts" of  1849,  crossing  the  plains  to  California  at 
the  head  of  a  company  of  gold-seekers,  but  came 
back  the  next  year,  and  in  1851  was  a  member  of  the 
state  board  of  public  works.  Under  President  Bu- 
chanan he  was  at  Washington  as  printer  to  congress, 
and  in  1860  a  member  of  the  democratic  national 
convention  at  Washington.  In  1861  he  entered  the 
war  as  colonel  of  the  4th  Ohio  volunteers,  was  sent 
to  western  Virginia,  and  took  part  at  Philippi  in 
"the  first  battle  of  the  rebellion."  Joining  Gen. 
Buell  in  Kentucky,  he  received  a  brigadier's  com- 
mission in  July,  1863,  and  at  Perryville,  Oct.  8th, 
arrived  in  time  to  save  the  day.  In  July,  1863,  he 
took  command  of  a  division  of  the  reserve  corps  of 
the  army  of  the  Cumberland.  With  Gen.  Granger 
he  divided  the  honors  of  reinforcing  Gen.  Thomas, 
who  was  thus  enabled  to  maintain  his  position  at 
Chickamauga,  Sept.  30,  1863,  against  the  entire 
Confederate  army  ;  heading  a  furious  charge  in  per- 
son, he  drove  Gen.  Hindman's  division  from  an 
important  position,  and  secured  the  ridge  at  a  cost  of 
one-fifth  of  his  troops,  and  a  severe  wound.  Thomas 
afterward  said  that  he  had  been  ' '  beaten  twice  "  in 
this  great  battle  ;  he  doubtless  meant  that  he  might 
probably  have  been  beaten  but  for  the  timely  help 
afforded  by  Steedman  and  Granger,  who  joined  him 
when  the  rest  of  the  Federal  forces  were  in  flight. 
Steedman  was  advanced  to  major-general  of  volun- 
teers in  April,  1864  ;  took  part  under  Gen.  Sherman 
in  the  movement  on  Atlanta  ;  i-elieved  the  garrison 
at  Dalton,  Ga.,  and  defeated  Gen.  J.  G.  Wheeler's 
cavalry  in  June.  Returning  to  the  help  of  Gen. 
Thomas,  when  Tennessee  was  attacked  by  Gen. 
Hood,  he  took  command  of  a  provisional  corps,  made 
up  of  a  brigade  of  colored  troops  and  some  5,000 
men  who  had  failed  to  join  their  commands  in  time 
for  the  march  to  the  sea,  and  with  this  irregular 
force  did  terrible  execution  on  Hood's  right  flank  in 
the  battle  of  Nashville,  Dec.  15th  and  16th.  He  was 
military  governor  of  Georgia  after  the  war,  left  the 
army  in  July,  1866,  and  was  appointed  by  his  friend. 
President  Johnson,  collector  of  the  port  of  New  Or- 
leans. In  his  later  years  he  edited  a  paper  in  Ohio, 
and  was  sent  to  the  state  senate  in  1879,  but  failed 
of  re-election.  He  became  chief  of  police  of  Toledo 
in  :\Iay,  1883,  and  died  there  Oct.  18,  1883.  A  mon- 
imient  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  that  city  in 
1887. 

ABEBT,  James  ■William,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  Nov.  18,  1830;  was  graduated 
from  Princeton  in  1838,  and  immediately  entered  the 
West  Point  military  academy,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1843.  After  service  in  the  infantry  he  was 
transferred  to  the  topographical  engineers  (of  which 
corps  his  father,  Col.  J.  J.  Abert,  was  the  chief),  and 
was  engaged  on  the  survey  of  the  northern  lakes 
1843-44,  under  Col.  J.  N.  Macoml),  U.  S.  engineer. 


He  was  detailed  on  reconnoissances  of  the  western 
prairieS,  and  served  on  the  expedition  to  New  Mex- 
ico and  the  Rocky  mountains  under  Col.  J.  C.  Fre- 
mont in  1845,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  a 
detachment  to  examine  the  Canadian  river  of  north- 
ern Texas,  from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  His  map 
and  report  were  published  by  congress  (Senate  Docu- 
ment No.  438,  39tli  Congress,  1st  Session),  thus  for- 
mally connecting  the  name  of  Lieut.  Abert  with  the 
physical  geography  and  ethnol- 
ogy of  the  Rocky  mountains 
and  northern  Texas.  He  served 
in  the  Mexican  war  1846-47, 
imder  Gen.  S.  W.  Kearny,  and 
tlien  made  the  first  U.  S.  survey 
of  New  Mexico.  After  the  pub- 
lication of  his  map  and  report 
by  congress,  he  received  a  land 
warrant  for  his  services.  In 
1848  he  was  elected  instructor 
and  assistant  professor  for  one 
year  in  the  department  of  draw- 
ing and  painting,  and  for  the 
next  year  in  the  department  of 
English  literature,  belles-lettres 
and  moral  philosophy  at  West 
Point.  He  superintended  the 
western  river  improvements, 
1850-56,  acting  as  secretary  to 
the  board  of  engineers  for  the 
improvement  of  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  in  1853.  He 
served  in  the  Seminole  campaigns,  1856-58,under  Col. 
Monroe,  Col.  Loomis  and  Gen.  Harney,  and  joined 
Gen.  Patterson's  arniy  early  in  1861.  On  the  day  of 
the  encounter  at  Falling  Waters  he  was  placed  on  the 
staff  of  Maj.-Gen.  Keim  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  ^Maj.-Gen.  Banks  in  1861-63, 
as  chief  engineer,  and  was  specially  mentioned  by 
him  in  his  report  of  the  battles  of  May  23-24-35, 
1863  (see  Rebellion  Record,  vol.  5,  doc.  15).  He 
also  took  part  in  Maj.-Gen.  Pope's  campaign  on  the 
Rapidan  (with  Gen.'  Banks's  division),  and  later  ac- 
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companied  McClellan  in  his  advance  to  Frederick 
Citv,  Md.  He  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Q.  A. 
Gillmore  in  South  Carolina,  1863-64,  attained  the 
rank  of  major  U.  S.  engineers,  and  resigned  from 
the  army  June  25,  1864.  He  was  afterward  honored 
with  the  brevet  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  For  a 
short  time  he  was  examiner  of  patents  in  Washmg- 
ton,  and  later  professor  of  mathematics  and  drawing 
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in  the  University  of  Missouri  at  Kolla.  Col.  Abort 
is  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  magazines  in  the 
domain  of  science  and  history. 

ABEBT,  William  Stretch.,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  1,  1836.  He  was  the 
youngest  .son  of  Col.  John  Ja,;nes  Abert,  who  was 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  1811  ,  served  in  the 
war  of  1813,  and  was  afterward 
in  charge  of  the  topographical 
bureau  at  Washington.  William 
Stretch  entered  the  army  June 
18,  1855,  as  an  artillery  lieuten- 
ant. At  the  commencement  of 
the  civil  war  in  1861,  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  Fortress  Monroe  under 
command  of  Col.  Dimmick.  The 
vital  importance  of  raainlaining 
that  fort  had  been  duly  estimated, 
and  on  the  opportune  arrival  of 
reinforcements  sufficient  to  insure 
its  safety,  Lieut.  Abert  was  select- 
ed as  the  bearer  of  despatclies  to 
Washington,  where  he  anived  in 
thefaceof  many  difflciilties  on  the 
night  of  Apr.  21st,  and  promptly 
reported  to  Gen.  Scott.  The  next 
day  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
cabinet,  and  was  immediately  sent  off  on  a  secret  mis- 
sion to  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  at  Annapolis.  The  commend- 
able manner  in  which  this  dauntless  young  officer 
performed  both  of  these  arduous  di:ties  has  been  wor- 
thily commemorated  in  a  beautiful  letter  written  by 
Simon  Cameron  (Lincoln's  secretary  of  war)  to 
Charles  Abort, under  date  of  Oct.  3,  1867.  He  said, 
in  part:  "The  sad  news  of  your  gallant  brother's 
death  was  received  by  me  with  deep  pain  and  sor- 
row  Wlien  I  occupied  the  position  of 

secretary  of  war  in  the  early  part  of  our  troubles,  a 
young  officer  apjieared  in  Washington  with  impor 

taut  despatches  from  Fortress  Monroe 

His  service  just  rendered  was  highly  important  and 
a  dangerous  one.  The  Capital  was  actually  cut  off 
from  the  loyal  states  ;  the  Approaches  to  Washington 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Confederates  ;  the  roads 
were  infested  witli  guerrillas,  and  the  darkest  hour 
of  the  republic  was  over  us.  This  gallant  yoimg 
officer  was  your  brother,  Lieut.  Abert.     I  set  him 
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down  for  promotion,   for  in  his  bearing  I  saw  the 

stuff  of  which  heroes  are  made The 

forces  for  the  relief  of  Washington  were  gathering 
at  Annapolis,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death 

to  open  communiction  with  them In 

this  emergency  I  sent  him  (fjieiit.  Abert)  with  si'ciet 
information  to  Annapolis,  and  he  walked  from 
Washington  in  the  night,  delivered  his  perilous  mes- 
sage and  walked  back  to  announce  that  he  had  obeyed 
the  order  of  the  department.  .     .     .     Every  .step 


of  the  way  was  through  the  enemy's  country,  and 
every  moment  of  the  time  the  gallant  young  soldier 
was  in  danger  of  his  life.  This  act,  performed  long 
ago,  was  but  an  earnest  of  that  high  and  chivalrous 
devotion  to  his  country  and  his  (iuty,  which  in  the 
end  lost  to  the  army  one  of  its  highest  ornaments, 
and  to  our  country  one  of  its  purest  patriots."  He 
was  appointed  captain  of  the  3d  U.  S.  cavalry  May 
14,  1861.  He  served  for  a  time  on  the  staff  of  Gen. 
Charles  P.  Stone,  then  under  McClellan  through 
the  peninsula  campaign  and  at  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tam,  under  Gen.  Banks  in  Louisiana,  and  finally  as 
colonel  of  the  3d  Massachusetts  heavy  artillery  in  the 
defences  of  Washington.  He  was  brevetted  major, 
U.  S.  A.,  May  27,  1863,  for  gallant  service  at  Hano- 
ver CourtHouse;  lieutenant-colonel  Sept.  16,  1863, 
after  Antielaiu,  and  brigadier-general  March  13, 
1865,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  during  (ho 
war.  Afterward  he  became  assistant  inspector-gen- 
eral of  the  distiict  of  Texas.  In  June,  1867,  he  was 
promoted  major  in  the  7tli  U.  S.  cavalry.  Gen.  Abert 
died  of  yellow  fever  at  Galveston,  'Tex.,  Aug.  25, 
1867,  Just  one  week  after  the  death  of  his  beloved 
wife  from  the  same  epidemic.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Gen.  Grant  the  remains  of  this  brave  young 
officer  and  his  wife  were  brought  to  Washington 
and  interred  in  Rock  Creek  cemetery. 

RODMAN,  Thomas  Jefferson,  soldier,  was 
born  at  Salem,  Washington  county,  Ind.,  July  30, 
1818.  He  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1841, 
and  served  in  the  war  with  Mexico;  but  his  talents 
were  early  recognized  as  fitting  him  for  a  peculiar 
work,  and  he  was  encouraged  to  devote  them  to  ex- 
periments which  residted  in  notable  changes  in  some 
of  the  mateiials  of  war.  Beginning  with  the  twelve- 
inch  columbiads,  invented  long  before  by  Col.  G. 
Bomford,  and  adopted  by  the  French  as  "  Paixhan 
guns,"  he  devised  the  method  of  casting  guns  hol- 
low and  cooling  them  from  within.  In  1860  his  fif- 
teen-inch gun  was  completed,  as  also  his  mammoth 
powder  and  perforated  cake  powder;  the  latter  was 
quickly  adopted  by  Russia  and  other  governments 
of  Europe.  See  his  ''Report  of  Experiments  on 
Metals  for  Cannon  and  Cannon -Powder"  (1861). 
These  devices  were  just  in  time  for  the  civil  war, 
during  which  many  of  his  guns  were  constructed  for 
use  in  the  navy  and  the  army.  The  method  was  also 
applied  to  shells.  Rodman  became  a  captain  in  1855, 
a  major  in  1863,  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  1867,  and  re- 
ceived, March  13,  1865,  the  brevets  of  colonel  and 
brigadier-general.  Most  of  his  active  life  was  spent 
in  arsenals  at  Pittsburg,  at  Watertown,  Conn.,  and 
finally  at  Rock  Island,  III.,  where  he  was  in  com- 
mand from  August,  1865.  His  mammoth'  powder 
has  been  used  for  heavy  guns  by  the  United  States 
.since  1861,  and  of  late  by  Great  Britain.  He  died 
June  7.  1871. 

VEAZEY,  Wheelock  Graves,  soldier,  was 
born  at  Brentwood,  N.  H.,  Dec.  5,  1885,  the  son  of 
Jonathan  Veazey,  and  Anne  S.,  his  wife.  The 
original  name  was  Vesci,  the  family  having  been 
traced  back  to  Viscount  de  Vesci,  who  was  one  of 
the  followers  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  his  in- 
vai5ion  of  England.  According  to  the  best  infor- 
mation he  settled  in  Ireland,  and  subsequently  some 
(if  the  descendants  drifted  to  England,  and  the 
name  became  Anglicized,  the  orthography  being 
changed  to  Vesey,  which  form  is  retained  by  many 
branches  of  the  family  in  this  country.  In  other 
cases  the  word  is  spelled  variously  Veazie,  Veazey 
and  Veasey.  Benjamin  Veasey,  an  ancestor  of  the 
family,  of  whom  most  authentic  records  have  been  pre- 
servell,  lived  and  died  in  Brentwood,  Rockingham 
county,  N.  H.  Jonathan  Veazey  was  born  in  1791, 
pursued  the  occupation  of  a  farmer,  was  a  substan- 
tial citizen,  and  prominent  member  of  the  Baptist 
church.     He  married    Amie,  daughter  of  Edward 
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Stevens,  by  whom  he  had  teu  children.     In  1842 
he  removed  from  Brentwood  to  Exeter,  N.  H.,  and 
in  1860  died  there.     His  youngest  child,  Wlieelocls 
Graves,  received  his  piepai-alory  education  at  Pliil- 
lips  Exeter  academy,  and   niatriculaliug  at  Dart- 
mouth college,  was  graduated   tlierefrom  in  18.59. 
He  afterward  studied   law   in   the   Law   school   at 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  grac/uated  in  1800,  and  tooli  a 
.supplementary  course  in  the  otHce 
of  Gen.  Gilnum  Marston  of  E.xeter. 
N.  H       In  18U1  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  began  practice  at 
Spriugtield,  "Windsor  county,   Vl 
^Ir.  Veazey  offered  his  services  to 
the  goveinmeut  at  the  commence 
ment  of  the  civil  war,  and  in  1861 
entered  as  private  in  company  A, 
8d   regiment   of  Vermont  voluu 
teers.  and  when  the  company  was 
organized  in  May  of  that  year  he 
was  elected  captain,  and  the  fol 
lowing  August  was  promoted  to 
the  rank   of  major.     Soon  after- 
ward lie  was  commissioned  lieu 
{_,^^,'i^  /?  tenant -colonel,    and   in    October, 

//%^y^£a  y^-^,  1863,  was  made  colonel  of  the  16th 
J  V"  I'cgimeut  of  Vermont  volunteers, 
O  and  continued  to  serve  with  this 
regiment  imtil  he  was  mustered  out  of  service  in 
1863,  During  his  militar}'  experience  Col.  Veazey 
took  part  in  all  the  battles  of  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, including  tlio.so  of  ^McClellan's  campaign  in 
1862,  and  on  seveial  occasions  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  other  regiments  besides  his  own.  Covered 
with  laurels,  but  with  health  badly  shattered,  in 
1863  he  retmned  to  Vermont  with  his  regiment,  at 
the  e.xpiration  of  its  term  He  at  once  resumed  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Rutland,  Vt.  From 
1864-73  he  served  as  reporter  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  in  this  capacity  prepared  nine  volumes  of  the 
Vermont  reports.  In  1873-73  he  represented  Rut- 
land county,  in  the  state  senate,  and  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  military  affairs,  and  also 
in  the  committee  on  judiciary.  In  1874  he  was  ap- 
pointed register  in  bankruptcy,  and  retained  this  of- 
fice until  the  bankrupt  law  was  repealed.  In  1878 
he  and  C.  W.  Willard  were  appointed  commission- 
ers to  revise  the  laws  of  the  state,  which  revision 
was  in  1880  completed,  reported  and  adopted  by  the 
legislature.     Col.  Veazey  also  made  a  special  report 


concerning  court  expenses,  and  suggested  remedies 
for  various  evils,  which  suggestions  were  adopted, 
and  liave  resulted  in  great  saving  to  tlie  state.  He 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ver- 
mont in  1879,  and  held  that  po.sition  by  successive 
elections  for  ten  years,  resigning  in  1889  to  accept 
the  position  of  a  member  of  the  board  of  interstate 
commerce  commissioners,  to  whicii  lie  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Harrison.  He  received  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  from  Dartmouth  many  years  ago. 
Judge  Veazey  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  Darlmoilth 
college,  since  1879  trustee  of  Norwich  university, 


trustee  of  the  Gettysburg  battle-field  association, 
and  has  been  an  influential  and  conspicuous  factor 
in  several  of  the  state  and  national  political  con- 
ventions. His  grand  army  record  is  one  of  the 
brightest.  He  was  charter  member  of  Roberts  post 
No.  14,  Rutland,  Vl.,  was  twice  elected  department 
commander,  was  judge-advocate  general  in  1887, 
iind  ill  the  twenty-fourth  national  encampment  held 
in  Boston  in  1890,  he  was  unauimou.sly  elected 
commander-in-chief.  A  gallant  soldier,  a  brilliant 
lawyei-,  a  learned  and  revered  judge,  his  giandest 
successes  and  services,  if  life  be  sjiared,  aie  yet  in 
tlie  future.  Among  all  her  many-sided  and  gifted 
sons  Vermont  has  none  of  whom  she  can  be  more 
justly  proud.  He  was  nianied  on  .lune  23,  1861,  to 
.Julia  A.,  daughter  of  Albin  Beard,  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  "Xashua  (X  H.)  "Telegraph,"  and  a 
leader  in  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

McKINSTRY,  Justus,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Xew  York  about  1830.  He  was  appointed  a  cadet 
in  the  ]\Iilitary  academy  at  Wtst  Point  in  1833, 
was  graduated  therefrom  in  1837,  and  appointed 
second  lieutenant  of  the  1st  infantry.  He  was  made 
conuiiissary  of  subsistence  September,  1838,  and  a 
first  lieutenant  in  April,  1841,  and  api^ointed  assistant 
(luarteimaster  witli  the  rank  of  captain  in  March,. 
1847.  He  commanded  a  company  of  volunteers  dur- 
ing the  Jlexican  war  and  was  made  a  brevet  major 
for  gallant  and  meritorious 
conduct  in  the  battles  of  Con 
t reias and  Churnbusco.  When 
Gen.  Fiumont  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  department 
of  the  West,  with  lieadquar- 
ters  at  St.  Louis,  at  tlie  com 
mencemeut  of  the  civil  war,  it 
was  deemed  expedient  to  place 
the  city  under  martial  law,  and 
Capt  McKinstry  was  made 
provo.st  marshal.  While  filling 
this  position  he  was  brevetted 
brigadier- general.  Some  of  the 
most  noted  southern  sympathi- 
zers were  arrested  at  liis  direc- 
tion, and  the  possibility  of  a 
serious  outbreak  prevented. 
He  moreover  caused  the  sup-  yj  ■ 
Ijression  of  the  "Evening  Mis-  ^ 
sourian,"  "^Morning  Herald" 
and  "War  Bulletin,"  though  probably  the  most  im- 
portant act  of  his  administration  of  that  office  was  the 
emancipation  of  two  slaves  belonging  to  Thos.  L. 
Suead,  of  St.  Louis.  Besides  his  duties  as  provost 
marshal,  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Fremont, 
and  was  also  quartermaster  of  the  department  of  the 
West.  He  was  charged  with  dishonesty  in  the  exer- 
cise of  liis  duties  as  quartermaster,  and  was  arrested 
by  Gen.  Hunter,  who  succeeded  Gen.  Fremont  at 
St.  Louis,  and  imprisoned  in  the  arsenal.  On  Feb. 
38,  1863,  he  was  released  on  parole,  but  obliged  to 
stay  in  St.  Louis  until  he  was  tried  by  court-martial 
in  October  of  that  year,  which  resulted  in  his  being 
dismissed  from  the  U.  S.  army  on  Jan.  38, 1868,  for 
dereliction  of  duty.  He  subsequently  became  a 
stockbroker  in  New  York,  and  in  1868  went  to 
Rolla,  Mo.,  wliere  he  engaged  in  business  as  a  land 
agent. 

ADAMS,  John,  soldier,  was  born  in  Tennessee 
in  1835  ;  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1846, 
and  assigned  to  the  1st  dragoons.  His  first  service 
was  in  the  Mexican  war,  where  he  was  brevetted  first 
lieutenant  for  gallantry  at  Vera  Cruz  de  Resales, 
March  16,  1848.  The  Mexican  war  ended,  he  was 
sent  to  the  northwest  on  frontier  duty  ;  was  promoted 
first  lieutenant  Oct.  9,  WA  ;  served  as  aide  to  the 
governor  of  Minnesota,  bearing  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
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ant-c(iloiiel,  and  j-eceived  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
captain  of  the  1st  dragoons,  Nov.  30,  1856.  At  tlie 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive state,  and  became  a  major-general  in  the  Con- 
federate service.  He  was  married  at  Fort  Snelling, 
May  3,  1^52,  to  Georgia,  daughter  of  Dr.  Charles 
McDougal,  a  surgeon  in  the  U.  B.  army,  and  left  a 
widow  and  three  .sons.  He  fell  in  battle  at  Franklin, 
Teiin.,  Nov.  30,  1864. 

KEYES,  Erasmus  Darwin,  soldier,  was  born 
at  Brimfleld,  Mass.,  May  29,  1810,  son  of  Justus 
and  Elizabeth  (Corey)  Keyes.  His  father  was  a 
surgeon  and  physician  of  prominence.  He  passed 
through  the  V.  S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point, 
and  was  graduated  in  1882  tenth  in  a  class  of  forty- 
five.  He  was  assigned  to  the  8d  artillery,  and  was 
on  dut}'  in  Charleston  during  the  nullification 
troubles  between  the  national  government  and  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,  in  which  Pres.  Jackson 
and  John  C.  Calhoun  were  brought  into  conflict,  in 
1882-38.  In  1887  and  1841,  when  he  was  promoted 
captain,  he  served  as  aid  to  Gen.  Winfleld  Scott  on 
Indian  duty.  He  was  instructor  in  artillery  and 
cavalry  at  West  Point,  1854-58,  after  which  he  was 
again  ordered  to  the  frontier  against  the  Indians. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  major  Oct.  12,  1858,  and  on 
Jan.  1,  1860,  became  military  secretary  to  Gen. 
Scott.  He  became  colonel  of  the  11th  infantry.  May 
14,  1861,  and  three  days  later  was 
made  brigadier- general  of  volun- 
teers. A  few  months  after  this  he 
was  in  New  York,  assisting  in  re- 
cruiting troops  and  sending  them 
to  the  front,  and  from  July  3d  was 
in  Wasliington,  D.  C.  He  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
July  21st;  Gen.  Tyler  sent  his 
biigade  across  the  ford  above  Stone 
Bridge  to  join  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  He  commanded  an  army 
corps  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac, 
and  on  May  5,  1862,  he  was  pro- 
Q  moted  major-general  of  volunteers. 
Oil  the  31st  of  the  same  month  he 
was  brevetted  brigadier- general  of 
the  regular  army  on  account  of 
his  splendid  behavior  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Fair  Oaks.  iSoon  after  Keyes 
was  withdrawn  from  his  command,  and  served 
on  a  board  for  the  retirement  of  officers,  and 
on  May  6,  1864,  he  resigned,  and  soon  after  removed 
to  California.  From  18S7  to  1869  he  was  president 
of  the  Mexican  Gold  Mining  Co.,  and  from  1868  to 
1872  vice-president  of  the  California  Vine  Culture 
Society.  He  made,  between  1864  and  1884,  seven 
journeys  to  Europe.  He  published,  in  1884,  "Fifty 
Years'  Observation  of  Men  and  Events,"  giving 
anecdotes  of  many  public  men.  On  Nov,  8,  1837, 
he  was  married  to  Caroline  M.  Clarke,  by  whom  he 
had  five  sons,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Edward  L. 
Keyes,  of  New  York^nd  seven  daughters.  He 
died  in  Nice,  France,  Oct.  14,  1895. 

VAN  DYKE,  Nich.olas,  statesman,  was  born 
in  New  Castle  county,  Del.,  Sept.  25,  1788,  son  of 
Nicholas  Van  Dyke,  a  native  of  New  tftrecht,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,who  removed  to  Delaware  in  1724. 
He  was  educated  in  Delaware,  where  he  studied  and 
practised  law,  being  admitted  to  tlie  Philadelphia 
bar  in  1765.  He  not  only  attained  eminence  in  his 
profession,  but  took  an  active  part  in  political  and 
military  affairs,  becoming  major  of  the  colonial 
militia.  In  1774,  when  the  ifreeliolders  of  New 
Castle  county  held  a  general  meeting  to  consider  the 
Boston  Port  Bill,  he  was  appointed,  witli  Thomas 
McKean  and  George  Read,  on  a  committee  of  thir- 
teen to  correspond  with  the  other  colonies.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  state  constitution  of  July,  1776, 


which  framed  the  first  constitution  of  tlie  state,  and 
was  elected  with  George  Sykes  in  1777  to  the  Conti- 
nental congress.  The  first  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  the  document  known  as  ' '  The  Articles  of 
Confederation,"  thirteen  in  number,  drafted  by  the 
Continental   congress   Nov.    15,  1777,  and  adopted 
July  9,  1778.     The  confederation  was  to  be  styled 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  each  state  was  to 
retain  its  sovereignty,  freedom  and  independence, 
and  every  power  and  right  not  expressly  delegated 
to  congress.     Many  objections  were  raised  against 
them    by    the   various  states  prior  to   ratification, 
Messrs.  Dickinson  and  Van  Dyke  signed  it  on  May 
5,  1779,  on  behalf  of  Delaware,  Thomas  Mclfeaa 
having  signed  Feb.  12th.     After  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain  it  was  found  that  the  system 
of  government  adopted  during  the  warwasill-adapted 
to  the  conditions  of  peace,  and  congress  authorized 
a  convention  to  revise  these  articles  of  confederation, 
which  assembled  in  Philadelphia  May  14, 1787,  and 
completed  the  draft   of  tlie  new  constitution   Sept. 
17th.    Van  Dyke  was  one  of  the  delegates  who  rati- 
fied the  articles.    In  1777  he  was  appointed  judge  of 
admiralty  for  Delaware,  and  the  same  year  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  state  council,  and  In  1779  its 
speaker.   In  1781  the  Continental  congress  chose  him 
a  member  of  the  committee  of  five  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  in  relation  to 
the   admission  of  that  colony  into  the    "Federal 
union  of  these  states."     He  left  congress  in   1783 
upon   his  election   as  ' '  president  of  the  Delaware 
state,"  which  office  he  held  until  1786.    An  able  and 
fearless  man,  a  strenuous  advocate  of  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the  sovereignty 
of  the  state,  he  had  fairly  earned  the  distinction  and 
esteem  so   universally  "accorded  him.     During  his 
administration  as  president  of  Delaware  all  outstand- 
ing bills  of  credit  were  recalled  by  the  state  and  re- 
deemed.   He  was  first  married,  in  1766,  to  Elizabeth 
Nixon,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Nicholas,  a  U.  8. 
senator.    Some  years  after  her  death  he  was  married 
to  Charlotte  Standley,  in  January,  1774.     He  died  in 
Newcastle  county,  Del.,  Feb.  19,  1789. 

LAWLiEB,  Thomas  G. ,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Liverpool,  England,  April  7, 1844.  He  was  brought 
to  America  by  his  parents  when  a  mere  child,  who 
located  at  Rockford,  111.  Here  he  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  public  school,  which  he  attended  up  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in  1861.  Although  but 
seventeen  years  old, he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  19th 
Illinois  infantry,  serving  in  that  regiment  for  three 
years  and  three  months  as  private,  sergeant  and  lieu- 
tenant. He  commanded  his  company  for  two  months 
during  the  siege  of  Atlanta,  being  elected  by  a  vote 
of  his  company.  By  order  of  Gen.  Rosecrans,  com- 
mander of  the  array  of  the  Cumberland,  he  was 
placed  upon  the  roll  of  honor.  He  was  with  his 
regiment  in  every  battle  and  skirmish  in  which  they 
engaged,  and  carried  the  colors  of  his  regiment  over 
the  Confederate  works  at  Missionary  ridge,  Nov.  15, 
1863.  After  the  war  he  engaged  in  the  lumber  and 
coal  business  at  Rockford,  111. ,  and  became  active  in 
organizing  and  maintaining  the  state  militia  on  a 
basis  never  before  undertaken.  He  organized  the 
Rockford  rifles  in  1876,  and  made  it  the  most  effi- 
cient and  best  known  military  organization  in  the 
West,  a  model  for  the  entire  militia.  He  was  for 
seven  years  colonel  of  the  3d  regiment  Illinois  na- 
tional guard,  and  voluntarily  resigned,  in  justice  to 
the  younger  officers  and  their  chances  for  promotion. 
He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  G.  L.  Nevins 
Post  No.  1,  Department  of  Illinois,  G.A.R.,  and 
has  been  its  commander  for  twenty-six  consecutive 
years.  For  five  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  de- 
partment council  of  administration;  served  as  both 
junior  and  senior  vice-department  commander,  and 
was  elected  unanimously  to  the  position  of  depart- 
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ment  commander  of  Illiuois  for  1882,  his  post  refus- 
ing to  accept  his  resignation  as  its  commander  dur- 
ing his  year's  service  as  department  commander  of 
the  stale.  Prests.  Hayes,  Garfield  and  Harrison 
eacli  availed  themselves  of  his  services  as  postmaster 
of  Rockford  during  their  administrations.  At  the 
national  encampment  of  the  G.  A.  R.  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ,  in  1894,  he  was  elected  to  the  position  of  com- 
mander in  chief. 

ARNOLD,  Richard,  soldier,  was  born  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  April  12,  1828,  sou  of  Lemuel  Hastings 
Arnold,  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Sally  Ly- 
man, his  wife.   He  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  in  1850,   appointed  second  lieutenant  3d 
artillery,  May  26,  1851,  and  accompanied  the  party 
sent  out  to  explore  the  route  for  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific railroad  in  1853.     He  was  brevetted  first  lieu- 
tenant March   17,  1854,  and  served  with   his  com- 
mand a  short  time  in  Florida.     Transferred  to  the 
Pacific  coast  in  1855,  he  became  aid  to  Gen.  Wool 
in  California,  remaining  iu  his  service  until  the  open- 
ing of  the  civil  war,  when  he  was  recalled  to  the 
East  on  active  service.  He  was  promoted  to  be  captain 
of  the  5th  artillery  May  14,  1861,  and  served  iu  the 
battle  of  Bull   Run  in  command  of  the  2d  artillery. 
In  the  action  at  West  Point,  Va.,  May  7,  1862,  be- 
tween Gen.    Franklin  and  Gen.  Whiting,  he  was 
chief  officer  of  the  artillery,  which  he  disembarked 
at  York  river  with  great  skill  and  celerity;  and  dur- 
ing the  seven  days'  battles  in  Virginia,  June  26th- 
July    2d,    as    inspector-general    on    the    staff    of 
Gen.  Franklin,  be  was  spec- 
ially noted  for  carrying  orders 
under    trying    circumstances. 
His    services    at    the    battle 
of     Savage's     Station,     Va., 
were    ]-ewarded   by  a  brevet 
majorship,  June  29,  1862,  and 
on  Nov.    29tli  he   was    made 
brigadier- general     of     volun- 
teers.    He  was  transferred  to 
the  department  of  the  Gulf, 
Gen.  N.  P.  Banks  command- 
ing, and  on  July  8,  1863,  was 
brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  regular  army  for  brilliant 
work    at    the    siege   of    Port 
Hudson,  La.,  especially  at  the 
storming   of    the  Fort,   June 
14th.     He  commanded  the  ar- 
tillery in  the  Red  river  expedi- 
tion, organized  by  Gen.  Banks  to  get  possession  of 
Texas.    On  March  13,1865,  he  was  brevetted  colonel 
for  gallantry  and  meritorious  service  during  the 
war;  also  brigadier- general,  and  major-general  for 
gallantry  and  meritorious  service  in  the  field.   On 
Aug.  23,  1865,  he  was  brevetted  major-general  of  vol- 
unteers for  distinguished  service  at  the  capture  of 
Ft.  Morgan  in  Mobile  harbor,  and  two  days  later  he 
was   mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service.     He 
was  then  assigned  to  duty;  was  made  major    5th 
artillery  in  the  regular  army.  May  1,  1875,  and  act- 
ing assistant  inspector-general  of  the  department  of 
the  Bast,  Dec.  5,  1877.  He  died  on  Governor's  Island, 
New  York  Harbor,  Nov.  8,  1883. 

ASHBURN',  George  W. ,  soldier,  was  a  native 
of  North  Carolina,  but  resided  in  Georgia  for  many 
years.  Although  a  Southerner,  and  warmly  at- 
tached to  his  adopted  state,  he  was  active  in  opposing 
secession,  both  preceding  and  during  the  civil  war. 
So  strong  was  his  opposition  that  he  raised  a  regi- 
ment of  Southern  loyalists,  of  which  he  became 
colonel.  At  the  close  "of  the  war  he  returned  home 
and  entered  with  characteristic  ardor  into  the  plan 
of  reconstruction  adopted  by  congress,  materially 
aiding  the  provisional  government,  and  thereby  ex- 
citing the  political  enmity  of  those  who  still  adhered 
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to  the  Southern  cause.  In  1867  he  was  appointed 
a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention  that  met 
in  Atlanta,  Dec.  9th,  and  rendered  important  service 
in  amending  and  perfecting  the  constitution  of  his 
state.  His  enemies,  finding  they  could  not  check 
his  public  career  of  loyalty  to  the  Union  and  to  his 
state,  actually  plotted  his  death,  and  he  was  killed 
by  unknown  parties  at  Columbus,  Qa.,  April  1,1868, 
The  circumstances  were  fully  Investigated  by  a  com- 
mittee ordered  by  Gen.  Meade,  and  murder  was 
conclusively  proven. 

riNB,  John,  jurist,  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  Aug.  36,  1794.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia 
College,  New  Y'ork,  in  1809,  and  after  studying  law 
at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  settled  iu  St.  Lawrence  county, 
N.  Y.  He  officiated  as  a  judge  in  that  county  for 
many  years;  was  county  treasurerfrom  1821  to  1833, 
and  served  in  the  state  senate  in  1848.  From  1839 
to  1841  he  represented  New  York  in  congress,  hav- 
ing been  elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket;  and  sub- 
sequent to  1848  he  held  several  local  offices  of  trust, 
serving  until  age  and  failing  sight  precluded  any 
active  participation  in  public  affairs.  HewasJDromi- 
nent  in  the  Pregbyterian  church,  and  served  as  a 
delegate  in  its  general  assembly,  where  he  possessed 
considerable  influence.  In  1852  he  published  a 
"work  entitled,  "Lectures  on  Law."  Judge  Fine 
died  at  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  4,  1867. 

FREMONT,   Mrs.    Jessie    Benton,    author, 
was    born   near    Lexington,   Va.,   May    31,   1824, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Hart  and  Elizabeth  P.  (Mc- 
Dowell) Benton.    Her  father  was  the  eminent  states- 
man (1782-1858)  and  for  thirty  years  U.  S.  senator. 
She  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  her  long  and  illus- 
trious ancestry,  and  was  an  acknowledged  belle  of 
the  old  regime.     Her  early  education  was  acquired 
under  the  instruction  of  her  father  while'in  Wash- 
ington.    She  was  married,  Oct.  19,  1841,  to  Lieut. 
John  C.  Fremont,  the  traveler  and  explorer,  known 
as  the  "Great  Pathfinder,"  and  she  had  two  sons 
and  one  daughter..    At  that  time  she  was  closely 
identified  with  the  life  of  her  father,  and  later  that 
of  her  husband.     She  says  :  "I  never  put  myself  in 
any  other  position  except  the  one  time,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  when  I  withheld  from  him  (Fremont)  the 
government  order  to  return  to  Washington  and  ac- 
count for  his  arming  his  expedition— the  second — as 
though  it  were  a  warlike  one  and  not  a  peaceful 
scientific  expedition.     This  I  felt  would  break  up 
my  father's  and  Mr.  Fremont's  real  plans,  which 
wei-e  to  hold  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  against  the 
English.     Mr.  Fremont  knew  nothing  of  this  order, 
but  I  was  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  my  father  and 
his  own  strong  wish  to  carry  them  out,  and  let  him 
know  nothing  of  them  until  his  return  eighteen 
months  later.     This  inspiration  secured  the  raising 
of  our  flag  in  California."    In  all  the  positions  held 
by  her  husband  she  won  renown  in  her  own  right. 
As  a  writer  she  was  brilliant,  concise  and  always 
interesting.     Her  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
brightest  intellects  of  her  tirpe  enabled  her  to  enter 
the  field  of  literature  fully  equipped.    Since  1887  she 
resided  in  Los  Angles,   Cal.,  with  her  daughter. 
Her  most  prominent  books  are  :  "  The  Story  of  the 
Guard:  A  Chronicle  of  the  War"  (1863);  "Life  of 
Thomas  H.   Benton,"  prefixed  to  memoirs  of  her 
husband  (1886);  "Souvenirs  of  My  Time"  (1887); 
"Far  West  Sketches"  (1888);  "Will  and  the  Way 
Stories  "(1888). 

BENTON,  Thomas  Hart,  statesman,  was  born 
near  Hillsboro,  Orange  co.,  N.  C,  March  14,  1782, 
son  of  Jesse  and  Anne  (Gooch)  Benton,  and  grand- 
son of  Jesse  Benton,  who  was  a  planter  in  Georgia. 
His  mother  was  the  niece  of  Sir  William  Gooch,  a 
general  under  Marlborough  and  the  royal  governor 
of  Virginia  for  twenty-three  years,  "returning  to 
England  amid  the  tears  and  regrets  of  the  people  he 
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had  endeared  himself  to. "  A  maternal  imcle  was  Col. 
Thomas  Hart,  a  wealthy  Virginian,  for  whom  the 
son  was  named.  Col.  Jesse  Benton,  the  father,  was  a 
lawyer  in  good  standing,  who  died  from  consumption 
when  the  son  was  eight  years  of  age,  and  Thomas  was 
cared  for  by  an  uncle,  Samuel  Benton.  His  mother 
appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  strong  character, 
enforcing  the  most  decorous  and  proper  conduct  in 
her  own  household,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  drinking 
and  gambling  community,  never  permittiu_^  liquor 
or  cards  to  be  found  within  her  doors.  She  was 
strict  in  the  training  of  her  son,  both  mentally  and 
morally.  She  was  also,  however,  full  of  encourage- 
ment for  him,  studying  with  him  the  subjects  tow- 
ard which  she  directed  his  mind.  In  fact,  the 
boy's  early  instruction  was  conducted  entirely  at 
home,  where  he  became  a  voluminous  reader,  with 
the  good  fortune  of  having  access  to  his  father's  ex- 
cellent law  and  miscellaneous  library.  Later  he 
went  to  a  grarnmar  school,  and  from  there  to  the 
University  of  ISorth  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  but 
for  only  a  brief  period,  as  his  mother  determined  to 
remove  to  a  spot  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  an  almost 
unbroken  wilderness,  where  Col.  Benton  had  left 
them  a  large  tract  of  land.  Here  a  little  town  was 
founded,  which  was  named  after  the  Bentons,  and 
where  they  became  leaders  and  ricli  landed  proprie- 
tors. The  section  where  they 
lived  was  right  on  the  great 
war-trail  of  the  southern  In- 
dians, who,  at  all  times, 
swarmed  about  it.  The  Ben- 
tons  became  Methodists,  from 
having  been  Episcopalians  in 
North  Carolina,  and  young 
Benton  devoted  himself  to 
practical  work,  breaking  up 
the  land  and  laying  out  his 
plantatioii.  Despite  its  prox- 
imity to  Nashville,  which  was 
a  wild,  rollicking,  frontier 
town,  devoted  to  horse-racing, 
cock-fighting,  gambling  and 
whiskey-drinking,  Bentontown 
appears  to  have  been  a  rather 
more  respectable  settlement, 
and  although  Thomas  took 
kindly  to  the  rough  life  of  the 
frontier,  and  was  occasionally  mixed  up  in  the  brawls 
and  .shooting  affrays  of  the  period,  he  did  not  let  this 
kind  of  life  interfere  with  his  prospects  or  his  ambi- 
tions. He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Nashville  in  1811 ;  Andrew  .lackson,  then  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  and  one  of  his  best  friend's,  being  his 
patron.  Curiously  enough,  in  1813  Benton  came 
into  collision  witli  Jackson  in  a  general  fight,  in 
which  Thomas  H.  and  his  brother,  Jesse  Benton, 
were  engaged  on  one  side,  and  .lackson.  Gen.  Coffee, 
a  New  Orleans  duelist,  and  another  friend,  on  the 
other.  The  fight  took  place  at  an  inn  in  Nashville, 
with  the  result  that  Jackson  was  shot,  Benton  was 
pitched  headlong  downstairs,  and  all  the  other  com- 
batants were  more  or  less  damaged.  The  Bentons 
are  said,  however,  to  have  remained  masters  of  the 
field,  while  Jackson  was  carried  off  by  his  less  seri- 
ously injured  friends.  This  disturbance  of  the 
friendship  between  Benton  and  Jackson  proved  to 
be  only  temporary,  however,  as  they  were  soon  after 
completely  reconciled,  and  became,  later  on,  the 
warmest  personal  and  political  friends.  Meanwhile, 
in  1811,  Benton  had  served  a  term  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  Tennessee  legislature,  and  made  himself 
prominent  by  introducing  a  bill,  which  was  passed, 
providing  that  a  slave  should  have  the  same  right  to 
trial  by  jury  as  a  white  man.  The  occurrence  of 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Hartford  Convention. "  where 
resolutions  were  passed  toward  the  dissolution  of  the 


Union,  placed  Benton  on  record  witli  regard  to  the 
right  of  secession,  which  he  denied  absolutely,  claim- 
ing that  any  attempt  to  dissolve  it,  or  to  obstruct  the 
action  of  constitutional  laws,  was  treason,  and  Ben- 
ton held  to  this  idea,  as  he  did  to  most  ideas  that  be- 
came fixed  in  his  mind  at  this  period,  through  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  The  war  of  1812  broke  out, 
and  Benton  was  strongly  in  favor  of  it.  He  served 
as  a  colonel  of  volunteers  without  seeing  any  fight- 
ing, and  did  more  service  as  a  fluent  speaker  to  ex- 
cite the  volunteers  to  come  forward  than  as  a  soldier. 
Already  Benton  possessed  political  influence,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  a  leading  democrat  of  the  class 
of  Jackson.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war  he 
crossed  the  Mississippi  and  settled  in  Missouri,  tak- 
ing up  his  residence  in  St.  Louis,  where  he  began  to 
practice  law,  and  also  established  the  "Missouri 
Enquirer."  His  experience  as  an  editor  brought 
him  into  rather  exciting  prominence,  particularly  in 
1817,  when  be  fought  a  duel  with  a  lawyer  named 
Lucas.  In  fact,  they  fought  twice  ;  on  the  first  oc- 
casion both  being  wounded,  and  im  the  second,  Lu- 
cas being  killed.  In  1830  Benton  was  sent  to  the 
U.  S.  senate  from  the  new  state  of  Missouri.  He 
now  entered  upon  his  "thirty  years  '  of  service  in 
the  U.  S.  senate.  Benton's  earliest  work  in  the  sen- 
ate was  naturally  superinduced  by  his  own  experi- 
ence as  a  frontiersman,  and  consisted  in  the  reform 
of  the  existing  land  laws  in  the  interests  of  pioneers 
and  actual  settlers.  He  presented  a  bill  embracing 
the  features  of  the  pre-emptive  rights  of  actual  set- 
tlers, periodical  reduction  according  to  the  time 
land  was  in  the  market,  so  as  to  make  prices  corre- 
spond with  quality,  and  the  donation  of  homesteads, 
under  certain  easy  conditions,  to  tho,se  unable  to  pur- 
chase them.  Benton's  persistence  in  pressing  this 
bill,  and  his  final  success  in  carrying  it  under  Pjcsi- 
dent  Jackson,  gained  for  him  the  friendship  of  every 
frontier  settler.  He  also  succeeded  in  passing  a  bill 
establishing  a  trading  road  from  Missouri  through 
the  Indian  country  to  New  Mexico,  which  became 
a  great'  commercial  thoroughfare.  He  strongly 
favored  the  cultivation  of  friendly  relations  with  the 
Indians,  and  believed  in  inland  water  traffic.  With 
regard  to  the  Indians,  however,  he  was'in  favor  of 
the  reservation  system,  and  while  he  insisted  upon 
the  kindest  and  most  humane  treatment  for  the  abo- 
rigines, he  nevertheless  possessed  the  frontier  idea 
of  driving  them  further  west.  Further  than  this, 
Benton's  influence  was  used  in  the  senate  to  pro.se- 
cute  the  organization  of  a  great  system  of  post- 
rfiads,  and  to  provide  that  these  should  be  perma- 
nently and  suitably  maintained.  During  Monroe's 
last  term  Henry  Clay  brought  in  the  first  protec- 
tive tariff  bill,  and  Benton  voted  for  it,  but  on  the 
question  of  internal  improvements  and  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  national  government  in  the  matter  of 
such  action  for  the  benefit  of  a  single  state,  he  de- 
clared himself  in  opposition.  Indeed,  inspite  of  his 
attachment  to  the  Union,  he  was  a  jealous  guardian 
of  the  rights  of  the  states.  Up  to  this  period,  Ben- 
ton had  not  been  firmly  established  in  his  political 
relations.  From  having  been  a  supporter  of  Clay  he 
had  gone  over  to  Crawford,  but  from  this  time  for- 
ward he  was  the  most  prominent  representative  of 
Jacksonian  democracy  in  the  U.  S.  senate.  The  op- 
position being  called  the  Jacksonian  democracy,  the 
party  in  administration  called  themselves  national 
republicans,  and  later  on,  whigs,  and  in  both  houses 
there  was  waged  a  most  rabid,  partisan  and  unscru- 
pulous warfare  between  the  two  parties.  On  the 
election  of  Jackson  at  the  presidential  contest  of 
1828,  the  masses  of  the  people  in  contradistinction  to 
the  revolutionary  leaders  and  their  followers  who 
had  hitherto  had  control  of  affairs,  were  supposed  to 
be  brought  to  the  fi-ont.  In  fact,  the  Jacksonian 
democracy  was  the  revolt  of  the   ordinary  people 
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against  these  educated  upper  classes,  and  Benton  is 
said  to  have  even  spoken  publicly  of  ' '  retrieving 
the  country  from  the  deplorable  condition  in  which 
the  enlightened  classes  had  sunk  it. "  An  important 
measure,  introduced  by  Senator  Foot  of  Connecticut, 
brought  Benton  to  his  feet  in  opposition.  This  was 
on  a  question  of  limiting  sales  of  public  lands  to 
such  lands  as  were  then  in  the  market,  an  act  which 
brought  the  West  into  col- 
lision with  New  England, 
as  the  former  section  would 
have  been  greatly  injured 
by  the  passage  of  such  a 
bill.  Benton  not  only  op- 
posed the  adoption  of  the 
resolution,  but  attacked  the 
section  of  the  country 
whence  it  came.  This  start- 
ed the  great  sectional  de- 
bate in  which  Hayne,  of 
South  Carolina,  announced 
the  doctrine  of  nullifica- 
tion, and  Webster  made 
his  magnificent  speech,  im- 
mortalized as  the  ' '  Reply 
to  Hayne,"  and  which  gives 
the  only  reason  for  Hayne  being  remembered  at 
all.  The  introduction  of  what  was  known  as  the 
"Spoils  System,"  was  always  stoutly  opposed  by 
Benton,  although  it  originated  in  the  minds  of 
friends  of  Jackson,  and  was  put  into  effect  by 
Jackson  himself.  When  Jackson  began  to  take 
his  position  against  the  U.  S.  bank  as  a  depository 
of  the  national  funds,  and  which  resulted  finally  in 
his  withdrawal  of  the  deposits  and  their  removal  to 
state  banks,  Benton  devoted  liimself  to  a  study  of 
the  whole  financial  question,  and  it  was  during  this 
period,  and  while  this  important  subject  was  upper- 
most in  the  public  mind,  that  he  made  some  of  his 
most  eloquent  and  thoughtful  speeches.  Benton 
was  a  thorough  orator,  although  speaking  without 
passion,  deliberately,  and  sustaining  his  arguments 
with  a  wealth  of  facts  at  the  time  unexampled  in 
the  national  legislature.  He  had  an  admirable  mem- 
ory, which  he  often  used  to  point  his  speeches  by 
illustrations  from  history  or  by  witty  or  humorous 
sayings,  and  he  was  thoroughly  logical  in  his  argu- 
ments. The  persistency  with  which  he  recurred  to 
the  subject  of  a  metallic  standard  was  the  cause  of 
his  obtaining  the  sobriquet  of  "Old  Bullion." 
Benton  was,  moreover,  always  an  interesting  speaker, 
and  was  listened  to  with  favor  whenever  he  arose  to 
address  the  senate.  He  held  for  many  years  the  posi- 
tion of  leader  in  the  upper  house  of  the  democratic 
party.  A  fault  in  Benton's  oratory  was  his  inclina- 
tion to  depart  from  the  matter  in  hand  and  run  to 
hobbies  in  which  he  was  especially  interested,  or 
with  which  he  was  identified.  When  the  question  of 
the  distribution  of  the  surplus  which  had  accumu- 
lated in  the  treasury  came  up,  and  Calhoun  made 
his  proposition  that  it  should  be  divided  among  the 
various  states,  Benton  opposed  this  to  the  bitter  end, 
and  so  successfully  that  Calhoun's  measure  never 
came  to  a  vote.  His  own  suggestion  was,  that  such 
surjDlus,  as  it  occurred,  should  be  devoted  to 
strengthening  the  defences  of  the  United  States 
against  foreign  powers.  The  question  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  was  raised  during  the  end  of  Jack- 
son's administration,  with  the  immediate  result  of 
bringing  Calhoun,  with  his  extreme  nullification  sen- 
timents, into  the  foreground  of  the  discussion.  Ben- 
ton always  felt  an  extreme  aversion  toward  Calhoun, 
believing  him  to  be  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  as 
Theodore  Roosevelt  says,  in  his  admirable  life  of 
Benton,  "There  were  probably  moments  when  he 
was  inclined  heartily  to  sympathize  with  Jackson's 
deathbed  regret,  that  he  had  not  hung  the  South 
IV.— 26. 


Carolina  nullifier."  The  question  came  up  in  the 
senate  with  regard  to  a  petition  by  a  society  of 
Pennsylvania  Quakers,  praying  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Benton,  although 
a  slaveholder,  accompanied  by  certain  other  southern 
senators,  was  in  favor  of  receiving  this  petition,  while 
the  southern  e.xtremists,  led  by  Calhoun,  opposed 
it.  Then  the  circulation  of  abolition  documents 
in  the  South  gave  Calhoun  the  opportunity  to  draft 
a  violent  bill  on  the  subject,  which  he  lajd  before  the 
senate,  whereupon  Benton  influenced  half  a-dozen 
other  southern  senators,  who  joined  with  the  bulk  of 
the  northerners  in  defeating  the  bill,  which  was  lost 
by  a  vote  of  twenty-five  to  nineteen.  Tlie  treaty 
with  the  Cherokee  Indians  in  1836,  by  which  they 
were  peaceably  removed  from  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
was  brought  about  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
Benton,  who,  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  oddly 
enough,  was  opposed  by  such  a  curious  combination 
as  Clay,  Calhoun  and  Webster.  The  financial  policy 
conducted  under  the  powerful  influence  of  Jackson, 
did  not  begin  to  show  its  really  ruinous  character 
until  the  accession  of  Van  Buren  to  the  presidency. 
The  distribution  of  thi  United  States  deposits,  after 
their  removal  from  the  responsible  bank  in  Phila- 
delphia and  its  branches,  among  scores  of  rickety  in- 
stitutions already  tottering  to  their  fall,  simply  gave 
a  great  stimulus  to  extravagance,  and  waked  up  the 
spirit  of  speculation  throughout  the  entire  country. 
The  result  was  to  precipitate  the  panic  and  financial 
ruin  of  1837,  the  flooding  of  the  country  with  worth- 
less paper,  and  the  entire  disintegration  and  demor- 
alization of  trade  throughout  the  land.  Before  the, 
general  collapse  had  come,  Benton  saw  plainly  the 
tendency  of  the  times  and  the  impending  disaster. 
While  he  had  sustained  Jackson  in  his  action  with 
regard  to  the  U.  S.  bank,  it  had  been  with  no 
anticipation  of  the  result  that  followed.  As  to  this 
he  thoroughly  acquitted  himself,  while  speaking  in ; 
reference  to  the  times  of  1818  and  1819,  as  follows: 
"Are  we  not  at  this  moment,  and  from  the  same 
cause,    realizing    the    first    part — the  elusive  and 


treacherous  part— of  this  picture  ?  and  must  not  the 
other,  the  sad  and  real  sequel,  speedily  follow  ?  The 
day  of  revulsion,  in  its  effects,  may  be  more  or  less 
disastrous,  but  come  it  must.  The  present  bloat  in 
the  paper  system  cannot  continue;  violent  contrac- 
tion must  follow  enormous  expansion ;  a  scene  of  dis- 
tress and  suffering  must  ensue — lo  come  of  itself  out 
of  the  present  state  of  things,  without  being  stimu- 
lated and  helped  on  by  our  unwise  legislation.  .  .  . 
I  am  one  of  those  who  promised  gold,  not  paper;  I 
did  not  join  in  putting  down  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  to  put  up  a  wilderness  of  local  banks.  I  did 
not  join  in  putting  down  the  currency  of  a  national 
bank  to  put  up  a  national  paper  currency  of  a  thou- 
sand local  banks.  I  did  not  strike  Caesar  to  make 
Antony  master  of  Rome."  The  rise  of  the  tariff 
question  in  politics,  and  the  excited  feeling  in  the 
South  regarding  it,  brought  Benton  to  the  study  of 
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this  subject,  as  was  his  custom,  with  care  and  thor- 
oughness. His  own  opinion  was  in  favor  of  specific 
duties,  with  a  special  leaning  toward  the  removal  of 
the  duty  on  salt;  one  of  his  hobbies,  in  fact,  was  the 
notion  of  making  salt  free,  and  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  bringing  it  into  almost  every  discussion  in  which 
he  took  part.  In  tlie  spring  of  1840  he  stated  that 
he  had  been  urging  the  repeal  of  this  duty  for  twelve 
years.  Harrison  was  elected  in  1840,  but  died  after 
lie  had  hardly  more  than  seated  himself  in  the  presi- 
dential chair,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  vice-presi- 
dent, Tyler,  of  Virginia,  a  very  common  -  place 
politician,  vain,  incompetent,  obstinate  and  ill-na- 
tured. During  the  administrations  of  Tyler,  Polk 
and  Taylor,  Mr.  Benton  participated  in  all  of  the  im- 
portant discussions  which  were  conducted  in  the 
senate,  including  those  on  our  northwestern  boundary 
and  the  annexation  of  Te.xas.  He  was  prominent  in 
the  Mexican  war,  through  his  influence  over  Presi- 
dent Polk,  who  thought  so  much  of  his  military  ca- 
pacity that  he  had  the  design  of  making  Senator 
Benton  a  lieutenant-general  commanding  the  U.  S. 
army,  but  this  design  was,  fortunately,  not  carried  , 
out.  When  the  "  Wilmot  proviso  "  came  up  in  the 
slavery  question  of  1847,  Benton  stood  to  his  guns 
and  opposed  Calhoun's  resolutions  in  favor  of  state- 
rights,  to  that  statesman's  great  astonishment.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  Calhoun's  influence  was  suc- 
cessfully used,  through  certain  democratic  friends 
in  the  Missouri  legislature,  to  prevent  Benton's  being 
returned  to  the  senate  at  the  close  of  his  term.  He 
was  defeated  by  a  coalition  in  that  body,  and  after 
having  been  elected  six  times,  and  served  his  state 
as  senator  for  thirty  years,  he  retired.  In  1853  Mr. 
Benton  was  elected  to  congress,  but  the  Calhoun 
party  attaining  the  ascendancy,  he  returned  to  pri- 
vate life.  In  1K5G  ;\Ir.  Benton  was  nominated  for 
governor  of  Missouri,  but  a  third  party  prevented 
his  election.  He  opposed  Fremont,  although  the 
latter  was  his  own  son-in-law,  and  supported  Bu- 
chanan at  the  presidential  election  of  1856.  Mean- 
while -he  had  completed  his  elaborate  work,  entitled 
"  Thirty  Years'  View:  A  History  of  the  Working  of 
the  American  Government  for  Thirty  Years,  from 
1830  to  1850,"  which  was  followed  by  the  "  Abridg- 
ment of  the  Debates  of  Congress  from  1789  to  1856," 
in  sixteen  volumes,  which  was,  however,  only 
brought  down  to  1850.  He  died  in  AVashingtou, 
D.  C,  Apr.  10,  1858.  The  remains  were  shortly 
after  taken. to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  where  the  funeral  was 
witnessed  by  more  than  40,000  people. 

PARKHURST,  Charles  Henry,  clergyman, 
and  president  of  the  Society  for  the  prevention  of 
crime,  was  born  in  Framingliam, 
Mass.,  Apr.  17, 1843.  His  father, 
of  Euglrsh  descent,  was  a  man  of 
superioi-  mind  and  character, 
working  on  a  farm  in  summer, 
and  in  winter  teaching  school. 
The  mother  was  a  woman  of 
rare  mental  and  moral  qualities, 
and  personally  directed  her  chil- 
dren's education.  Of  the  fam- 
ily of  five  children — three  sons 
and  two  daughters — the  eldest 
son,  Wellington,  became  editor 
,.  of   the  Clinton   (Mass.)  "Cou- 

™"   Ljrf^  rant,"  and  afterward   a  mem- 

i'0?^  ber    of    the    state    legislature; 

"  a    younger    son    became,    and 

is,  an  accomplished  musician. 
Charle.s,  until  the  age  of  sixteen, 
was  a  ptipil  at  the  Clinton 
(Mass.)  grammar  school.  Then  for  two  years  he 
was  a  clerk  in  a  dry-goods  store.  At  the  ago  of 
eighteen  he  began  his  preparation  for  college,  pur- 
suing his  studies  at  Lancaster  academy,  three  miles 


from  Clinton,  walking  to  and  from  the  place  each 
day.  In  1862  he  went  to  Amherst,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1866.  In  1867  he  became  princi- 
pal of  the  Amherst  high  school,  remaining  until 
1870,  when  he  visited  Germany,  with  the  intention 
of  pursuing  a  course  of  study  in  philosophy  and  the- 
ology. Illness  in  the  family 
caused  his  early  return  from 
his  meditated  European  stud- 
ies, and  he  became  a  professor 
of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Willis- 
ton  seminary,  Easthampton, 
Mass.,  where  lie  remained  two 


years.  During  this  period  he  married  Miss  Bodman, 
a  pupil  of  his  while  a  teacher  in  Amherst.  He  then, 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  made  his  second  journey 
to  Europe,  and  devoted  two  years  to  study  at  Halle, 
Leipsic  and  Bonn.  Upon  his  return  to  this  country 
he  spent  a  number  of  months  at  his  old  home,  de- 
voting himself  particularly  to  the  study  of  Sanscrit. 
In  the  spring  of  1874  he  received  a  call  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  First  Congregational  church  in  Lenox, 
Ma.ss.,  and  in  the  same  year  was  in.stalled  over  this 
charge.  As  pastor  he  gained  a  reputation  as  a  pul- 
pit orator,  and  on  March  9,  1880,  became  pastor  of 
the  Madison  square  Presbyterian  chinch,  New  Y'ork 
city.  He  began  to  take  a' lively  interest  in  city  and 
national  politics,  and  used  his  sermons  as  a  vehicle 
for  publicly  expressing  his  views.  A  sermon  on 
municipal  politics,  preached  by  him  in  1890,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Dr.  Howai'd  Crosby,  pres- 
ident of  the  Society  for  the  prevention  of  crime, 
and  he  was  invited  to  become,  not  only  a  member, 
but  a  director,  in  the  society.  He  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  at  once  entered  heartily  into  the 
work  of  the  society.  A  few  months  later  the  presi- 
dency of  the  society  became  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Crosby,  and  Dr.  Parkhurst  was  cho.sen  to  be 
his  successor.  For  a  short  time  he  hesitated  to  take 
a  po.sitiou  which  carried  with  it  such  grave  responsi- 
bilities, but  in  the  end  he  responded  to  what  he  con- 
sidered the  demands  of  duty.  Having  once  put 
his  hand  to  the  plough,  too,  he  was  not  the  kind 
of  man  to  lose  heart  at  the  discouraging  outlook. 
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In  the  first  place,  he  determined  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  situation  in  his  new  field  of 
work.  He  discovered  that  the  objects  of  the  society 
were  in  iriany  cases  brought  to  nought  by  the  very 
men  elected  to  enforce  the  principles  for  which  it 
was  organized,  and  that  some  of  those  charged  with 
the  law's  enforcement  were  too  often  law-breakers 
themselves.  He  fortified  himself  with  certain  data, 
and,  in  February,  1893,  delivered  a  sermon  on  munic- 
ipal corruption,  wherein  he  made  a  bitter  arraign- 
ment, which  struck  fearlessly  at  men  occupying 
high  positions.  The  grand  jury  summoned  him  into 
the  presence  of  its  auOTSt  body,  and  declared  his 
charges  against  the  police  and  other  officials  to  be 
without  sufflcientfoundation.  Dr.  Parkhnrst promptly 
took  up  the  gauntlet  thrown  down,  and  patiently 
and  carefully  gathered  material  for  another  sermon. 
In  the  prosecution  of  his  work  he  employed  detect- 
ives, visited  in  person  rum-shops,  policy-shops,  gam- 
bling hells  and  houses  of  ill-fame,  thereby  becoming 
a  pei'sonal  witness  of  some  of  the  grossest  forrps  of 
human  depravity.  He  then  preached  another  ser- 
mon, wherein  he  was  enabled  to  say,  "  I  know,  for 
I  have  seen."  His  course,  so  extraordinary  for  a 
clergyman,  was  upheld  and  assailed  with  equal  ve- 
hemence, but  he  did  not  pause  for  an  instant.  In 
March  of  the  same  year  he  was  again  summoned 
before  the  grand  jury,  and,  as  a  result  of  his  testi. 
mony,  and  of  their  own  investigations,  a  strong  pre- 
sentment was  made  by  that  body,  charging  the  police 
authorities  with  "incompetency  or  corruption,"  in 
view  of  their  failure  to  suppress  flagrant  exhibitions 
of  crime,  and  adding  that  they  had  proved  them- 
selves on  many  occasions  amply  competent  to  fulfill 
their  duty  when  they  so  desired.  It  is  Dr.  Park- 
hurst's  conviction  that  the  pulpit  should  have  a  con- 
stant sympathy  with  current  life,  and  abandon  the 
vague  generalities  so  frequently  indulged  in.  He 
shows  in  his  sermons  that  he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest, 
and  that  he  means  all  he  says.  When  criticised  for 
some  of  the  visits  he  had  made,  he  declared :  "  I 
would  do  the  same  thing  again.  Our  great  Ameri- 
can cities  too  frequently  become  a  hissing  and  a  by- 
word. Our  municipal  politics  can  be  redeemed,  and 
whoever  declares  otherwise  is  a  traitor  to  his  race." 
Dr.  Parkhurst  has  published:  "The  Forms  of  the 
Latin  Verb,  Illustrated  by  Sanscrit"  (1870);  "The 
Blind  Man's  Creed,  and  Other  Sermons"  (1883); 
" The  Pattern  on  the  Mount,  and  Other  Sermons" 
(1885);  "Three  Gates  on  a  Side  "  (1887). 

ANTHONY,  Susan  Brownell,  reformer,  was 
born  at  South  Adams,  Mass.,  Feb.  15,  1830,  the 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Lucy  (Read)  Anthony.  Her 
father  was  a  cotton  manufacturer,  and  gave  his  chil- 
dren a  liberal  education.  He  was  a  Quaker,  and 
Miss  Anthony  relates  how  her  girlish  aspirations  for 
"high  seat  dignity  "were  quenched  by  the  severe 
treatment  her  father  received  for  marrying  a  Bap- 
tist and  wearing  a  comfortable  coat.  When  she 
was  seventeen  years  old  her  father  failed,  and  she 
was  doubly  glad  of  her  training,  that  every  woman, 
like  every  man,  should  do  something  for  her  own 
support.  For  $1.50  a  week,  and  board  round,  she 
began  to  teach,  and  followed  this  profession  from 
seventeen  to  thirty.  She  was  aroused  to  the  injus- 
tice of  the  inequality  of  wages  for  women  by  seeing 
men  of  very  indifferent  qualifications,  both  by  na- 
ture and  education,  receiving  three  times  the  amount 
of  her  own  salary.  She  made  her  first  public  speech 
at  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  state  teachers'  asso- 
ciation, where  the  men  had,  for  some  hours,  been 
discussing  why  the  teacher's  profession  was  not  con- 
sidered as  honorable  and  influential  as  that  of  the 
minister,  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor.  Miss  Anthony, 
to  the  horror  of  the  audience,  rose,  and  after  obtaining 
leave  to  speak,  said :  ' '  Do  you  not  see  that  sb  long  as 


society  says  a  woman  has  not  brains  enough  to  be  a 
lawyer,  a  doctor,  or  a  minister,  but  has  ample  brains 
to  be  a  teacher,  that  every  man  of  you  who  conde- 
scends to  teach  school,  tacitly  acknowledges, before  all 
Israel  and  the  sun,  that  he  hasn't  any  more  brains  ihan 
a  woman  ?  "  For  years  Miss  Anthony  strove  in  this 
association  to  secure  equal  recognition  and  equal 
wages  for  women  as  teachers,  and  there  is  not  a 
woman  to-day  in  the  Union  who  is  not  indebted  to 
Miss  Anthony's  efforts  for  the  equality  of  her  wages 
and  position.  In  1849  she  began  to  speak  in  public 
for  the  temperance  cause.  For  two  years  she  de- 
voted her  energies  to  it,  but  soon  became  convinced 
that  women  had  not  the  power  to  change  the  condi- 
tion of  things  without  the  ballot.  From  that  time 
she  identified  herself  with  the  suffrage  movement, 
and  up  to  the  present  day  she  has  not  relaxed  her 
efforts  for  this  cause.  She  was  also  an  active  aboli- 
tionist, and  from  1856  to  the  final  abolition  of 
slavery,  gave  much  of  her  time  to  the  work.  With 
the  approval  of  Charles  Sumner,  Miss  Anthony  and 
j\Irs.  Stanton  circulated  petitions  throughout  the 
country  asking  congress  to  abolish  slavery  as  a  war 
measure.  She  attained  great  facility  in  speaking  on 
the  question  of  woman's  rights.  She  was  a  constant  at- 
tendant at  the  conventions,  where  she  talked  in  a  busi- 
ness-like manner  and  always  to  the  point.  No  one 
could  ever  impugn  her  earnest- 
ness or  sincerity ;  the  proof 
could  be  found  in  her  simple 
life,  and  the  willingness  she 
showed  to  work  and  to  sufller 
for  the  causes  she  advocated. 
For  two  years  and  a  half  she 
edited,  under  very  trying  con- 
ditions, a  weekly  paper  in  New 
York  called  "The  Revolution," 
and  though  it  had  able  editors, 
a  recognized  position  and  an  ex- 
cellent corps  of  contributors,  it 
was  a  financial  failure,  as  have 
been  the  majority  of  special  re- 
form papers  before  and  since  her 
experiment.  At  the  end  of  her 
venture  she  was  left  with  a  debt 
of  $10,000,  the  principal  and  in- 
terest of  which  slie  paid  by  lec- 
turing. From  1870  to  1880  .she  spoke  five  or  six 
nights  a  week  in  all  the  northern  and  in  seveial  of  the 
southern  states,  in  favor  of  equal  political  rights 
for  women.  She  made  formal  arguments  before 
congressional  committees,  and  spoke  in  all  kinds  of 
places  toimproptu  audiences,  evenwhiling  away  the 
hours  of  a  long  night  on  an  ice-bound  steamer  on  the 
Mississippi  with  a  talk  on  .suffrage.  Mrs.  Stanton 
says  of  her,  that  she  never  but  once  knew  her  to  be 
surprised,  and  that  when  she  was  asked  to  address 
the  inmates  of  an  insane  asylum.  She  is  happy  in  lier 
mode  of  expression,  logical  and  unsentimeuUil,  and 
always  interests  her  audiences.  In  1880  she  made  a 
plea  "before  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  senate; 
concerning  this.  Senator  Edmunds  said  that  her 
argument  was  unanswerable,  and  suited  1o  a  com- 
mittee of  men  trained  in  the  law.  One  of  the  most 
important  events  of  her  life  was  her  arrest  f(n-  voting 
at  the  presidential  election  of  1873,  wliicli  she  did  to 
test  the  validity  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the 
constitution.  By  advice  of  her  counsel,  who  de- 
sired to  prevent  her  imprisonment,  she  gave  bonds, 
and  thus  was  not  able  to  take  her  case  to  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  Slates,  which  she  has  al- 
ways deeply  regretted.  She  was  fined  for  illegal  vot- 
ing, which  fine,  however,  has  never  been  paid.  For 
more  than  forty  years  Miss  Anthony  has  been  before 
the  country  as  a  prominent  advocate  of  reform.  She 
often  says  her  work  has  been  very  like  that  of  subsoil 
plougliing,  that   she  has   only  been   preparing  the 
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ground  for  cultivation  by  those  women  who  are  reap- 
ing the  benefits  of  fuller  opportunities  and  higher  ed- 
ucation. Through  her  influence  many  reforms  have 
been  brought  about  in  the  condition  of  women,  and 
•wider  fields  of  employment  opened  to  them.  Though 
the  cause  for  which  she  has  fought  is  uot  yet  fully 
triumpliaut,  she  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  in  half  the 
states  of  the  Union,  women  are  voting  upon  school 
questions,  that  in  two  states,  Kansas  and  Michigan, 
women  are  voting  at  municipal  elections,  and  in  one 
state,  Wyoming,  women  are  voting  upon  all  ques- 
tions on  equal  terms  with  men.  Though  well  on  in 
the  seventies,  she  has  neither  ceased  I;er  labors  nor 
relinquished  her  responsibilities.  She  has  always 
been  inflexible  and  exacting  as  regards  herself,  but 
has  been  widely  charitable  in  her  judgments  of 
others.  She  has  published,  in  conjunction  with 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Matilda  Joslvn  Gage, 
"Thg  History  of  Woman  Suffrage  "  (3  vols.,  1881). 

E.OEBLING,  John  Augustus,  civil  engineer, 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Muhlhauseu,  Thuringia, 
Prussia,  June  12,  1806.  After  the  usual  academical 
education,  he  attended  the  Koyal  polytechnic  school 
at  Berlin,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  civil  en- 
gineer in  1826.  This  obliged  him  to  remain  three 
years  in  tlie  service  of  the  state,  most  of  the  time 
being  spent  in  the  superintend- 
ence of  public  works  in  "West- 
phalia. Emigrating  to  the 
United  States  in  1831,  he  set- 
tled in  the  neighborhood  of 
Pittsburg,  in  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, almost  the  frontier  re- 
gion of  the  far  West  at  that 
time;  purchased  a  tract  of  wild 
lanil,  and  devoted  himself  for 
several  years  to  reclaiming  it, 
and  building  up  a  small  coun- 
try town.  Tlie  life  of  a  farmer 
proving  rather  monotonous  to 
one  educated  for  an  engineer, 
he  embraced  the  first  oppor- 
tunity which  offered  to  enter 
again  upon  the  pursuits  of  his 
profession.  Extensive  canal 
and  slack-water  improx'ements 
were  then  in  progress  in  most 
of  the  states  of  tlie  Union,  and  he  obtained  his  first 
situation  in  America  as  assistant  engineer  on  the 
slack-water  navigation  of  the  Boaverriver,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Ohio  ;  this  was  followed  by  an  engage- 
ment on  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal,  a  work  in- 
tended to  connect  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  with  the 
Ohio  river,  but  never  completed,  both  from  lack  of 
means,  and  from  the  opposing  influence  of  the  rising 
era  of  railways.  The  last  employment  on  works  of 
tills  kind  was  on  the  upper  Allegheny  river,  wliere 
he  located  a  feeder  for  the  Pennsylvania  state  canal. 
Entering  the  service  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  he 
was  employed  for  three  years  in  surveying  and  locat- 
ing three  lines  of  railway  across  the  Allegheny  nioim- 
tains,  from  Harrisbufg  to  Pittsburg,  the  road  being 
ultimately  built  by  the  Pennsylvania  central  railway 
company,  and  not  by  the  state.  A  short  interim 
was  devoted  to  entering  upon  the  manufacture  of 
wire  rope,  a  business  in  which  he  was  the  pioneer  in 
America,  and  in  which  the  Roebling  factory  still  oc- 
cupies the  first  place.  The  introduction  oftliese  ropes 
on  the  inclined  planes  of  the  old  portage  railroad,  on 
which  the  canal-boats  of  the  Pennsylvania  state  canal 
were  transported  across  the  Allegheny  movuitaiu 
range,  was  attended  by  the  usual  opposition  incident 
to  the  introduction  of  anything  new,  and  necessitated 
the  rebuilding  of  the  machinery  by  him  on  a  style 
adapted  to  wire  rojje.  It  was  m  this  manufacture 
that  his  necessary  experience  was  gained,  in  regard 


to  the  nature  and  qualities  of  wire,  and  the  practical 
application  and  handling  of  the  material,  an  experi- 
ence soon  to  be  brought  into  play  in  the  construction 
of  the  first  suspension  aqueduct  in  the  United  States. 
The  general  idea  of  suspension  bridges  has  been  a 
favorite  oue  with  him,  ever  since  his  college  days, 
when  it  formed  the  subject  of  the  graduating  thesis. 
A  suitable  opportunity  was  merely  wanting  to  carry 
it  out  in  reality.  This  was  offered  in  the  year  1844 
at  Pittsburg.  The  wooden  aqueduct  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania canal,  across  the  Allegheny  liver,  had  become 
so  unsafe  as  to  require  its  removal,  and  the  erection 
of  a  new  structure  on  the  old  piers,  the  time  being 
limited  to  nine  months,  including  the  winter  season 
of  1844-45.  The  work  was  let  by  contract  to  the 
lowest  bidder,  who  proved  to  be  Mr.  Roebling.  It 
was  carried  to  a  successful  compleliou  by  him  within 
the  time  specified,  and  opened  in  May,  1845.  This 
aqueduct  comprised  seven  spans  of  1(32  feet  each, 
consisting  of  a  wooden  trunk  to  hold  the  water,  and 
supported  by  a  continuous  wire  cable  on  each  side, 
of  seven  inches  diameter.  A  rigorous  winter  and  an 
unusually  rapid  river  added  greatly  to  the  diflicul- 
ties  to  be  overcome,  heightened  as  they  were  by  the 
entire  novelty  of  the  method  of  construction,  and  by 
the  unavoidable  imperfections  of  hitherto  untried 
cable  machinery,  intended  for  the  first  time  to  make 
a  cable  in  the  place  it  was  to  occupy  jiernianently. 
One  satisfactory  phase  in  tlie  history  of  that  work, 
and  of  a  subsequent  one  also,  was  the  practical  I'efut- 
ation  its  success  afforded  to  the  numerous  attacks  of 
the  engineering  profession  of  that  day,  who  scouted 
at  the  bare  idea  of  a  suspension  aqueduct,  and  pre- 
dicted its  downfall  as  soon  as  the  water  was  let  into 
it.  Following  the  building  of  the  aqueduct,  came, 
in  1846,  the  erection  of  the  Mouongahela  suspension 
bridge  at  Pittsburg  on  the  piers  of  the  old  wooden 
bi'idge,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1844.  It  consists  of  eight 
spans  of  188  feet  each,  supported  by  two  fonr-and- 
one-half  inch  cables,  whicli,  in  this  instance,  were 
made  on  land  separately  for  each  span,  and  then 
hoisted  in  place  from  tiatboats.  In  this  bridge  the 
pendulum  principle  was  applied  to  counterbalance 
adjoining  spans  under  the  action  of  unequal  loads. 
In  1848  Mr.  Roebling  undertook  the  construction  of 
a  series  of  four  suspension  aqueducts  on  the  line  of 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  connecting  the  an- 
thracite coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  tide- 
water of  the  Hudson  river  ;  they  were  all  completed 
in  the  course  of  two  years,  as  follows  : 

Lackawaxeii  aqueduct,  :2  spans  of  115  feet  eacli,  and  two 

7-inch  cables. 
Delaware  aqueduct,  4  spans  of  1.34  feet  each,  and  two  8-ineh 

cables. 
Hish  Falls  aqueduct,  1  span  of  14.5  feet,  and  two  8>^-incli 

cables. 
Neversink  aqueduct,  1  span  of  170  feet,  and  two  SK-inch 

cables. 

They  are  all  essentially  permanent  works,  as  merely 
the  woodwork  of  tlie  trunk  requires  occasional  re- 
newal. During  (his  period  Mr.  Roebling  removed 
from  the  West,  establishing  his  works  and  his  resi- 
dence at  Trenton,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey.  Pub- 
lic attention  had  for  some  time  past  been  directed  to 
the  problem  of  conuecting  the  New  York  central  and 
Great  western  railway  of  Canada  by  bridging  the 
chasm  of  the  Niagara  river,  a  problem  which,  from 
the  nature  of  the  locality,  admitted  of  no  other  solu- 
tion than  by  a  railway  suspension  bi'idge.  A  com- 
pany had  been  formed  several  years  before  for  that 
purpose,  and  had  selected  Mr.  Ellet  for  their  engin- 
eer. Under  his  superintendence  a  temporaiy  bridge 
was  erected  at  the  site  for  foot  travel  and  light  car- 
riages ;  this  was  in  use  several  years,  being  subse- 
quently removed.  When,  however,  the  time  arrived 
for  beginning  the  main  work,  Mr.  Ellet  had  become 
involved  in  jiersonal  difficulties  with  the  company, 
and  left.     Mr.  Roebling  was  invited  to  make  plans 
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and  estimates  for  the  bridge,  and  was  at  the  same 
time  appointed  the  engineer.  Foi'  four  years,  com- 
mencing with  1851,  the  work  was  continued  without 
interruption,  even  during  the  coldest  Canada  win- 
ters, until  in  March,  1855,  the  first  locomotive  and 
train  crossed  a  railway  suspension  biidge,  and  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  up  to  the  present  day  it  is  still  the 
only  example  of  the  kind  of  any  magnitude.  It  is 
needless  to  enter  into  the  details  of  construction  here, 
as  the  bridge  is  too  well  known  ;  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  state  that  it  has  a  clear  span  of  835  feet,  is  sup- 
ported by  four  wire  cables  of  ten-inch  diameter  each, 
and  has  two  floors  :  the  lower  one  devoted  to  vehicles, 
and  the  upper  one  to  the  railway  traffic.  These  two 
floors  are  connected  by  st"'uts  and  diagonal  tension 
rods,  so  that  the  superstructure  forms  a  continuous, 
hollow  girder,  stiff  enough  to  support  the  action  of 
a  rolling  load  ;  the  weight,  however,  being  supported 
by  the  cables.  Simultaneous  with  the  progress  of  the 
Niagara  bridge,  another  railway  suspension  bridge 
was  commenced  by  Mi'.  Roebling  acro.ss  the  Ken- 
tucky river,  on  tlie  line  of  the  Southern  railroad, 
leading  from  Cincinnati  to  Chattanooga.  The  gorge 
of  the  river  in  that  region  is  deeper  and  wider  than 
that  of  the  Niagara,  requiring  a  clear  span  of  no  less 
than  1,224  feet.  The  anchorage  and  stone  towers 
were  rapidly  completed,  and  the  necessary  plates 
and  saddles  hoistecl  on  the  towers  ;  most  of  the  cable 
wire  was  delivered,  as  also  the  material  for  the  su- 
perstructure, the  girder  principle  adopted  heie  being 
essentially  different  from  that  carried  out  in  the  Nia- 
gara bridge,  no  floor  for  vehicles  being  required  in 
this  case;  suddenly,  however,  the  finances  of  the  rail- 
way company  collapsed,  with  the  unfortunate  result 
that  the  building  of  this  stupendous  bridge,  already 
well  advanced,  was  immediately  stopped,  as  well  as 
work  on  the  railroad,  and  has  never  been  renewed 
since.  In  the  fall  of  1856  the  foundations  of  the 
towers  of  the  Ohio  bridge  at  Cincinnati  were  laid  : 
work  was  resumed  the  next  year,  and  then  inter- 
rupted for  want  of  means.  In  the  meantime  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  proceed  with  the  erection 
of  still  another  suspension  bridge  at  Pittsburg,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  wooden  bridge,  built  in 
1818,  and  now  no  longer  safe.  The  removal  of  the 
old  structure,  and  construction  of  the  new  permanent 
work,  including  the  building  of  three  new  piers  and 
two  anchorages,  required  three  years,  from  1858-60 
inclusive.  The  total  length  of  the  bridge  is  1,030 
feet,  divided  into  two  spans  of  344  feet  each,  and 
two  side  spans  of  171  feet  each.  The  floor  has  a 
width  of  forty  feet,  including  two  sidewalks,  ten 
feet  wide.  The  framework  of  the  superstructure  is 
composed  essentially  of  iron  girders,  with  a  flooiing 
of  wood.  Ornamental  open  towers  of  cast  iron  sup- 
port the  cables,  four  in  number,  two  of  seven-inch 
diameter,  attached  to  the  floor  between  the  sidewalks 
and  carriage-way,  and  two  of  four-inch  diameter, 
attached  to  the  ends  of  the  floor-beams.  In  addition 
to  the  cables  there  is  an  efliective  system  of  stays. 
This  bridge  being  completed,  all  enterprise  was 
stopped  for  a  couple  of  years  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war.  In  1863,  however,  opeiations  were  re- 
sumed on  the  work  at  Cincinnati,  and  that  bridge 
was  finished  in  1867.  During  1867  the  reports, 
plans,  and  estimates  of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
bridge,  across  the  East  river,  were  matured.  As  Mr. 
Roebling  had  established  the  efficiency  of  the  sus- 
pension principle  for  railroad  bridges,  and  of  devel- 
oping their  construction,  he  was  chosen  chief  engin- 
eer of  the  proposed  bridge.  He  immediately  entered 
upon  the  work  of  preparing  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, and  was  superintending  the  initial  operations 
of  its  construction  when  an  injury  of  fatal  character 
was  experienced.  While  making  a  survey  near  the 
Fulton  feri-y  slip,  on  the  Brooklyn  side  of  the  river, 
the  abrupt  entry  of  a  ferry-boat  caused  the  cmshing 


of  one  of  his  feet  between  the  piling  and  rack  of  one 
of  the  slips.  Tlie  accident  occurred  on  the  6th  of 
July;  some  hope  was  entertained  at  first  of  re- 
covery, but  lockjaw  set  in,  and,  in  spite  of  medical 
skill,  his  death  occurred  sixteen  days  later.  The 
noble  structure,  designed  by  him,  and  carried  to  its 
completion  by  his  son,  Washington  A.,  is  an  endur- 
ing monument  to  his  genius.  He  published.  "  Long 
and  Short  Span  Railway  Bridges  "  (1869).  He  died 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  July  22,  1869. 

BOEBLING,  Washington  Augustus,  chief 
engineer  of  the  New  Yoi-k  and  Bi-ooklyn  bridge,  was 
born  in   Saxon  burg,  Butler  county.  Pa.,  May  26, 
1837.     He  was  graduated  from  the  Rensselaer  poly- 
technic institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  1857.      His  first 
work  as  an  engineer  was  assisting  his  father,  John  A. 
Roebling,  to  build  the  Allegheny  suspension  bridge. 
Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  bridge  the  civil 
war  commenced,  and  young  Roebling  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  the  6th  New  York  artillery.     He  served 
with  this  battery  for  a  year,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  war  he  was  employed  on  staff  duty,  with  the 
rank  of   major.     He  participated  in  the  Patterson 
and  the   Shenandoah  Valley  campaigns.     He  was 
at  Ball's  Bluff  with  Gen.  Stone,  and  on  the  lower 
Potomac  with  Gen.  Hooker,  during  the  winter  of " 
1861-63.     After  the  evacuation  of  Yorktown  Col. 
Roebling  was  transferred  to 
Gen.    McDowell's    staff,    and 
built  a  suspension  bridge,  1,200 
feet  long,  across  the  Rappahan- 
nock for  the  use  of  the  army. 
He  took  x^art  in  the  pursuit  of 
Gen.     "Stonewall"    Jackson 
through  the  valley,  and  went 
with    the    cavalry   reconnois- 
sauce  to  Louise  county,  return- 
ing toCulpeper,  which  he  found 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    He 
was  on   Gen.  Pope's  staff  at 
South  Mountain  and  Antietam, 
through  the  campaign  which 
ended    in  the    second    battle 
of    Bull   Run.      During    this 
period  he  built  a  suspension 
bridge  across  the  Shenandoah, 
at  Harper's  Ferry.     He  was 
on  duty  at  general  headquar- 
ters during  the  battle  of  Chaucellorsville.    At  this 
time  he  used  to  ascend  every  morning  in  balloons 
to  reconnoitre  the  enemy.     From  a  balloon  he  was 
the  first  to  discover,  and  announce  the  fact   that 
Gen.  Lee  was  moving  off  towai'd  Gettysburg.     He 
served  on  engineering  duty  from  August,  1863,  to 
March,  1864,  during  which  time  he  took  part  in  the 
movement  on  Culpeper  and  the  Rapidan,  Antietam, 
Bull  Run,  and  the  battle  of  Kelly's  Ford.    He  served 
on  staff  duty  with  the  5th  corps  from  March,  1864, 
to  Jan.  1, 1865.     In  the  Richmond  can^paign  he  was 
at  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsyl  vauia.  North 
Anna,  Bethesda  Church,  Cold  Harbor,  White  Oak 
Swamp,  the  assault  on  Petersburg,  siege  of  Peters- 
burg, the  Petersburg  mine  assault,  Weldon  Road, 
Peeble's  Farm,  Chapel  House  and  Hatcher's  Run. 
His  last  duty  as  a  soldier  was  assisting  in  the  de- 
struction  of  the   Weldon  Road,    December,   1864. 
Col.  Roebling  attained  the  full  rank  of  major  Apr. 
20,  1864,  and  later  received  three  brevets,  including 
that  of  colonel,  for  gallant  conduct.     In  January, 
1865,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army,  and 
went  out  to  Cincinnati  to  assist  his  father  in  com- 
pleting the  Cincinnati  and  Covington  bridge,  taking 
charge  of  the  work  from  the  spinning  of  the  first 
cable  wire  until  the  last  piece  of  the  superstructure 
was  in  position.   His  active  labors  on  this  structure, 
coming  so  soon  after  the  hardships  of  a  soldier's  life, 
strained  him  greatly.    As  soon  as  he  had  finished  his 
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Avork  on  the  Cincinnati  bridge  Cul.  Roebling  went 
to  England,  France  and  Germany  to  study  the  sub- 
ject of  pneumatic  foundations,  before  undertaking 
the  ditticult  task  of  sinking  the  foundations  of  tlie 
]East  river  bridge.  He  remained  a  year,  and  beside 
inspecting  important  engineering  works,  made  a 
study  of  the  manufacture  of  steel,  visiting  the  works 
of  ;\[,  Krupp  at  Essen,  and  the  most  important  ones 
in  England.  In  February,  1869,  he  went  to  Brook- 
lyn, and  chose  for  a  residence  a  home  on  Columbia 
Heights,  as  near  as  he  could  get  to  the  Avork.  While 
the  caissons  were  being  sunk  he  never  left  Brooklyn 
even  for  an  hour,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  he  visited  the  work  going  on  under  the  water. 
By  his  coolness,  foresight  and  quick  comprehen.sion 
he  .several  times  averted  a  panic  among  the  work- 
men wlien  slight  accidents  and  "blow-ouls"  occur- 
red. His  excessive  devotion  to  the  work,  joined 
with  the  fact  that  he  spent  more  hours  of  the  twenty- 
four  in  the  compressed  air  of  the  caissons  than  any 
one  else,  wore  out  his  strength,  and  one  afternoon  in 
the  spring  of  1872,  Col.  Roebling  was  brought  up 
out  of  the  New  York  caisson  nearly  insen.silile,  and 
all  one  night  his  death  was  hourly  expected.  In  a 
few  days  he  rallied  and  was  back  on  the  work  again. 
He  was  too  weak,  ho\f  ever,  to  labor  as  he  liad  done 
before,  and  after  the  foundation  of  the  New  York 
pier  was  completed  in  July,  187?,  he  spent  two  or 
three  weeks  at  Saratoga  and  Richfield  Springs.     He 


returned  to  the  scene  of  his  labors  somewhat  better, 
but  all  the  summer  and  autumn  was  obliged  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  an  invalid.  In  December  he 
was  too  weak  to  go  to  the  bridge  any  more.  Fear- 
ing that  he  might  not  live  to  finish  the  work,  and 
knowing  how  incomplete  the  plans  and  instructions 
were,  he  .spent  the  winter  writing  and  drawing,  and 
the  pajiers  wiitten  while  lie  was  too  sick  to  leave  liis 
rooms  contain  the  most  minute  and  exact  directions 
for  making  the  cables,  and  the  erection  of  all  the 
complicated  parts  which  compose  the  superstructure. 
In  the  spring  of  1873  the  physicians  attending  him 
in.sisted  that  his  one  chance  of  life  was  to  get  away 
from  his  work;  so  he  weut  to  Germany,  and  spent 
six  months  at  Wersbsiden.  "Writing  so  much  in  his 
enfeebled  condition  had  weakened  and  iujured  his 
eyes.  He  was  too  weak  to  carry  on  a  long  conversa- 
tion with  his  as.sistants,  and  probably  no  great  proj- 
ect was  ever  conducted  by  a  man  who  had  to  work 
under  so  many  disadvantages.  It  could  never  have 
been  accompli.shed  but  for  the  unselfish  devotion  of 
his  assistant  engineers.  Each  man  had  a  certain 
department  in  charge,  and  all  united  with  all  their 
energies  to  have  their  work  properly  done  according 
to  Col.  Roebling's  plans  and  wi.shes,  and  not  to  carry 
out  any  pet  theory  of  their  own,  or  for  their  self- 

florification.  When  John  A.  Roebling  met  his  sud- 
en  and  painful  death  in  July,  1869,  Col.  Roebling 
was  left  with  three  bm-dens  on  his  shoidders — the 
settlement  of  his  father's  estate,  the  care  of  the 
manufacturing  business  in  Trenton,  and  the  largest 


bridge  in  the  world,  on  which  not  a  .stroke  of  work 
had  been  done,  the  plans  of  which  were  most  gen- 
eral in  charactei',  and  not  a  detail  of  which  had  been 
considered,     The  period  of  time  at  the  end  of  the 
sinking  of  the  New  York  caisson  Mas  one  of  intense 
anxiety.     Below  was  a  bed  of  boiling  quicksand 
with  an  irregular  ledge  of  rock  tmderneath  of  a 
depth  varying  from  four  to  twenty  feet.     To  have 
gone  down  to  the  rock,  and  leveled  off  the  whole 
foundation  would  have  involved  an  expense  of  an 
additional  half  million,  and  a  sacrifice  of  hundreds 
of  lives,   and  another  year  of  time.     He  therefore 
took  the  bold  step  of  stopping  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  bed  rock,  and  leaving  an  intervening  cushion  of 
sand  to  distribute  the  piessures.    The  result  justiiied 
the  view  he  took  of  the  mattei-.     There  is  scarcely  a 
feature  in  the  whole  work  of  the  bridge  that  did  not 
present  new  and  untried  problems.     The  methods 
used  to  get  the  material  out  of  the  caissons,  lighting 
the  caissons,  filling  them  by  the  supply  shaft,  and 
the  machinery  for  raising  the  stone  on  the  tower,  all 
resulted  from  Col.  Roebling's  design,  and  by  means 
of  this  machineiy  the  top  course  was  laid  at  the 
same  cost  as  the  bottom   course.     Col.    Roebling 
built  the  anchor  plates  much  larger  tlian   his  father 
had  intended.     Steel  cables  had  never  before  been 
used.     All  previous  cables  had  been  made  in  seven 
strands,  but  the  cables  for  the  East  ilver  bridge  were 
so  large,  it  was  only  possible  to  make  them  m  nine- 
teen strands.     This  involved  new  problems,  in  regu- 
lating which,  under  any  circumstances,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly diflicult  task.    The  unusual  number  of  strands 
necessitated  the  construction  of  two  tiers  of  anchor 
chains,  a  thing  tliat  had  never  been  done  before.    It 
was  only  by  having  two  tiers  of  anchor  chains  that  it 
became  possible  to  attach  the  strands  in  their  proper 
order  of  sequence.     The    use  of  an  elevated  foot 
bridge  over  the  top  of  the  towers  was  an  entirely  new 
feature  in  this  work,  as  on  all  previous  suspension 
bridges,  a  foot  bridge  nearly  on  the  same  level  as  the 
main  bridge  had  been  used.     The  splice  which  had 
formerly  been  tried  for  iron  wire  was  not  adapted  for 
steel  wire,  and  a  new  one  had  to  be  devised  that 
would  retain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  full  strength  of 
the  wire.     This  took  two  years  of  experimenting  be- 
fore it  was  satisfactorily  accomplished.     The  East 
river  suspension  bridge  was  completed  in  May,  1883, 
and  opened  with  a  fitting  and  imposing  ceremonial. 
It  is  the  longest  suspension  bridge  in  the  world  and    . 
co.st  about  $13,000,000.    Its  total  length  is  5,989  feet, 
while  that  from  anchorage  to  anchorage  is  8,456 
feet.     In  personal  appearance  Col,  Roebling  is  about 
five  feet  ten  inches  in  height.     He  is  a  blond  of  the 
German  type;  has  large,  expressive  gray  eyes,  and 
his  countenance  does  not  to  any  gicat  extent  show 
the  ravages  of  his  severe  sickness.  "While  he  is  un- 
pretentious in  manner  his  personality  is  marked  by 
strong  individuality  and  perfect   self -composure. 
The  colonel  is  a  man  of  versatile  attainments,  being 
a  cla.ssical  .scholar,  a  linguist,  an  excellent  musician 
and  a  mineralogist  with  hardly  a  superior  in  this 
country.     Since  the  finishing  of  his  ureat  undertak- 
ing he  has  spent  his  time  in  directing  the  wire  busi- 
ness in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  in  the  recuperation  of 
his  health. 

HOOKER,  Charles  Edward,  lawyer  and  sol- 
dier, was  born  in  Union  district,  S.  C,  in  1825.  In 
1846  he  was  graduated  from  Harvard  law  school, 
and  commenced  to  practice  at  Jackson,  Miss.  In 
1850  he  was  elected  attorney  of  the  River  district, 
and  in  1859  was  returned  to  the  Mississippi  legisla- 
ture, but  resigned  his  seat  and  joined  the  Confeder- 
ate army  when  the  war  broke  out.  He  was  wounded 
at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  and,  after  rising  to  the 
rank  of  colonel  of  cavalry,  was  a  member  of  the 
military  court  attached  to  the  command  of  Gen. 
Leonidas  Polk.     He  was  attorney-general  of  Missis- 
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sippi  in  1865,  was  re-elected  in  1868,  and  was  re- 
moved by  the  military  authorities,  with  the  other 
civil  officers  of  the  state.  He  served  in  congress  as  a 
democrat  from  Dec.  6,  1875  till  March  3,  1883,  and 
was  re-elected  in  ' 


ULRICH,  John,  lawyer  and  politician,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  New  York  Sept.  16,  1857.  His 
early  education  was  leceived  at  a  private  German 
academy  in  that  city,  at  the  Plaiutield  high  school, 
Claverack  college  and  the  University  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  Upon  leaving  the  vmi-- 
versity  he  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  tlie  bar  in  1882,  and  then 
practiced  in  the  city  of  Plaintield, 
where  he  still  resides.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-seven  years  he  was  elected 
judge  of  the  city  court,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  elected  without  oppo- 
sition for  the  term  of  three  years, 
which  ofHce,  however,  he  lesigned 
in  1887,  to  take  a  seat  in  the  New 
Jersey  legislature  to  which  he  was 
elected  by  the  largest  majority  ever 
given  in  his  assembly  district.  As  a 
member  of  the  lower  house,  Judge 
Ulrich  won  a  most  enviable  record  as 
an  honorable,  able  and  upright  legis- 
lator. His  first  yearof  service  mai'ked 
him  as  a  man  of  ability  and  sound 
conviction.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  corporations,  and  served  his  constitu- 
ency with  fidelity  and  honesty.  Judge  Ulrich  rarely 
spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  but  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  members  he  was  heard  with  marked  at- 
tention, as  he  was  surpassed  by  none  as  an  orator. 
His  memorial  oration,  delived  at  the  time  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  Joel  Parker's  portrait  to  the  assembly, 
was  pronounced  a  masterpiece  of  rhetoric  and 
thought.  In  1888  he  was  re-elected  to  the  assem- 
bly and  again  in  1889.  He  is  a  republican  and  a 
statesman  of  a  high  type,  and  has  sacrificed  much 
of  his  time  and  means  for  the  advancement  of  his 
party's  interest.  In  the  year  1888  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  alternate  delegates  to  the  national  republican 
convention  which  nominated  Harrison  and  Morton, 
and  did  some  yeoman  service  in  the  presidential 
campaign  of  that  year.  In  the  organization  of  the 
republican  party  of  New  Jersey  he  took  a  leading 
part.  He  was  elected  state  organizer  of  the  state 
republican  league  in  February,  1892,  and  immedi- 
ately assumed  the  task  of  a  thorough  and  systematic 
organization.  Through  his  energy,  and  political 
ability,  he  organized  a  county  league  in  nearly  every 
county  in  the  state,  which  aimed  at  establishing  a 
republican  club  in  every  city  and  township  in  the 
state.  The  eilort  put  forth  resulted  in  a  harmo- 
nious system  of  political  work,  and  organized  the 
party  on  a  prominent  basis  throughout  the  state.  In 
the  fall  of  1892  his  name  was  brought  before  the 
eighth  congressional  district  convention  as  a  candi- 
date for  congress,  but  he  withdrew.  He  was  also 
nominated  as  a  presidential  elector,  which  honor  he 
also  declined.  Judge  Ulrich  is  identified  with  many 
leading  orders  of  a  social  and  philanthropic  charac- 
acter.  He  is  a  past  master  of  Jerusalem  lodge  No. 
26  of  free  and  accepted  masons,  has  served  the 
Grand  lodge  of  free  masons  in  different  positions, 
and  now  holds  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  constitution  and  by-laws,  and  is  grand  rep- 
resentative of  the  Grand  lodge  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
Grand  lodge  of  New  Jersey.  Judge  Ulrich  is  one  of 
the  most  prominent  Pythians  in  New  Jersey.  He 
was  elected  in  the  year  1888  as  grand  prelate  of  the 
Grand  lodge;  in  1889  he  was  its  grand  vice-chancellor, 
and  in  1890  he  was  elected  to  preside  over  and  govern 


the  affairs  of  the  Grand  lodge  and  the  order  through- 
out the  state,  which  numbered  over  10,000  knights. 
Grand  Chancellor  Ulrich  was  the  youngest  member 
of  the  order  who  ever  held  that  exalted  position,  and 
one  of  the  most  able  presiding  officers  the  state  ever 
had.  He  organized  more  new  lodges  than  any  grand 
cliaucellor  wlio  preceded  him,  and  did  much  toi'aise 
the  personnel  and  dignity  of  the  institution.  Besides 
devoting  his  lime  to  his'legal  and  political  career, 
his  interests  are  taken  up  with  the  publication  of 
"The  Royal  Craftsman,"  the  masonic  organ  of  New 
Jerse}'.  of  which  he  is  the  editor  and  proprietor. 
The  publication  is  in  its  seventh  year,  and  is  con- 
ceded one  of  the  finest  masonic  papers  published  in 
this  country.  The  press  characterizes  the  editor's 
pen  as  strong,  vigorous  and  able.  Judge  Ulrich  en- 
joys the  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact.  Honest,  resolute,  courteous  and  obliging, 
he  makes  friends  wherever  he  goes,  and  he  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  best-known  men  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey.  He  was  married  in  1884  to  S.  Bessie  Ken- 
yon,  a  well-known  young  lady  of  Plainfield,  who 
shares  her  husband's  literary  taste  and  ability. 
Three  children  bless  their  home,  and  when  the  judge 
is  not  engrossed  with  his  professional  and  other 
duties,  he  can  usually  be  found  in  the  domestic 
circle. 

MACE,  William  Harrison,  educator,  was 
born  near  Lexington,  Scott  county,  Ind.,  Nov.  27, 
1852.  His  parents  were  farmers.  His  father  was  of 
English  descent,  while  his  mother  was  descended 
from  a  Virginia  family  of  Johnsons.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  in  the  district  schools.  After  teaching  a 
year,  he  entered  the  state  noimal  school,  Terre  Haute, 
gi-aduating  in  1876.  Here,  from  Prof  C.  W.  Hod- 
gin,  he  caught  his  first  love  for  historical  study.  He 
was  for  a  while  principal  of  a  school  in  Logans- 
port,  Ind.,  and  superintendent  of  public  schools  in 
Winamac,  Ind.,  1876-79.  He  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  in  1879,  graduating  with  a  second 
degree  in  1883,  giving  special  emphasis  to  historical 
study.  He  was  superintendent  of  public  schools  in 
McGregor,  la.,  1883-85;  professor 
of  history  in  DePauw  imiversity 
normal  school,  Greencastle,  Ind., 
1885-90;  post-graduate  student  in 
history  and  philosophy,  Indiana 
university,  in  1888-89,  receiving 
degree  of  A.M.;  post-graduate 
student  in  history  and  philosophy, 
Cornell  university,  1890-91,  and 
professor  of  history  and  political 
science,  Syracuse  university,  in 
1891.  He  has  lectured  before 
teachers'  institutes  in  Iowa,  In- 
diana, and  Pennsylvania,  on  meth- 
ods of  teaching  history,  and  has 
written  on  the  subject  for  educa- 
tional journals.  He  opened  the 
first  university  extensicm  centre 
under  the  auspices  of  the  regents 
of  the  state  university  of  New 
York,  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1892,  and  has 
given  a  lai-ge  number  of  courses  since  then  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  He  gave  three  courses  of  exten- 
sion lectures  in  January  and  February,  1893,  under 
invitation  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  subse- 
quently was  asked  to  lecture  on  the  English  and 
American  constitutions  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, before  the  university  extension  summer  meet- 
ing, and  before  a  similar  meeting  at  Cambridge  uni- 
versity, England.  Prof.  Mace  was  married  in  1878 
to  Ida  Dodson,  a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  state  nor- 
mal school  and  a  student  in  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. He  is  a  member  of  the  American  historical 
association,  and  of  the  American  academy  of  politi- 
cal and  social  science. 
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MEADE,  George,  merchant,  was  born  in  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  Feb.  39,  1741.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  opponents  of  the  "  Stamp  Act, "  and  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  non-importation  resolutions  of 
ITG.i.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  had  al- 
ready amassed  a  considerable  fortune  in  trade,  and 
he  ungrudgingly  contributed 
large  sums  from  his  substance 
toward  the  furtherance  of  the 
patriot  cause.  He  gave  his  ser- 
vices also  as  a  member  of  the 
3d  Philadelphia  battalion, 
177.5-TG.  In  the  trying  winter 
of  1780,  when  the  army  was 
suffering  from  the  rigorous 
winter  and  lack  of  food,  Mr. 
Meade  promptly  subscribed 
$3,000  to  the  relief  fund. 
When  the  independence  of 
the  United  States  became  a 
recognized  fact,  he  identified 
himself  conspicuously  with  the 
progress  of  Philadelphia.  He 
was  hospitable  and  charitaljle, 
and  occupied  manypositions  of 
trust  and  honor.  A  stanch  Ro- 
manist,  he  was  one  of  tlie  found- 
ers and  trustees  of  St.  Mary's 
in  Fourth  street,  one  of  tlie  oldest  Roman  Catholic 
churches  in  the  city.  In  conjunction  with  the  Rev. 
William  White,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  chiu-cli, 
Nathan  Carey  and  others,  he  organized  a  system  of 
First-day,  or  Sunday,  schools,  presided  over  respect- 
ively by  a  Roman  Catholic,  an  Episcopalian  and  a 
Friend.  He  was  married  in  Plriladelphia  May  5, 
1768,  to  Henrietta  Constantia,  daughter  of  Richard 
AVorsam,  of  His  JIajesty's  council  in  the  island  of 
Barbadoes.  Their  son,  Richard  Worsam,  born  June 
28,  1778,  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  June  35,  1838, 
became  a  wealthy  merchant,  with  extensive  interests 
in  Spain,  which  nation  awarded  him  nearly  half  a 
million  , dollars  by  a,  certificate  of  debt;  congress, 
however,  for  some  reason,  declined  to  sanction  his 
acceptance  of  tlie  amount  ;  hence  the  celebi'ated 
"  Meade  Claim,"  pressed  in  vain  by  such  lawyers  as 
Webster,  Clay  and  Choate.  Gen.  George  Gordon 
Meade,  who  won  distinction  in  tlie  civil  war,  and  died 
in  Philadelphia  Nov.  6,  1873,  was  a  son  of  Richard 
Worsam.  George  Meade  died  in  Philadelphia  Nov. 
9,  1808. 

DURHAM,  John  Stephens,  U.  S.  minister  to 
the  Republic  of  Hayti,  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
July  18,  1861.  His  ancestiy  was  noted  for  personal 
beauty,  social  cultui'e,  intellectual  attainments,  and 
leadership  in  the  affairs  of  the 
church ;  one  of  whom,  Clayton 
Durham,  was  associated  with  Bish- 
op Allen  in  the  formation  of  the  Af- 
rican Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
in  1816.  He  obtained  his  prelim- 
inaiy  education  in  the  schools  of 
his  native  city,  and  at  I  he  Institute 
for  colored  youth,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  187(1  His  father 
having  died  when  he  was  quite 
young,  in  order  to  help  his  devoted 
mother  to  support  the  family,  and 
to  accumulate  sufficient  money  to 
enter  college,  he  engaged  in  teach- 
ing for  a  few  years  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  and  New  Jersey. 
The  wise  counsel  and  Chri.stian 
example  of  lu's  mother  had  an  im- 
portant influence,  no  doubt,  on  the 
sou.  Through  bis  own  efforts  he  was 
enabled  to  enter  the  Towne  scientific  school,  connected 
with  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  after  five 


years  of  diligent  study,  received  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Science  in  1886,  and  two  years  later  received 
another  degree  in  the  department  of  civil  engineer- 
ing. During  part  of  his  college  career  he  was  night 
superintendent  of  the  registry  department  in  the 
Philadelphia  post-office,  and  also  filled  the  positions 
of  editor  of  the  "  University  Journal,"  and  reporter 
on  the  Piiiladelphia  "Times."  His  special  adapta- 
bility for  newspaper  work,  and  his  recognized  intel- 
lectual acquirements,  secured  him  the  position  of 
assistant  editor  of  the  "Evening  Bulletin,"  one  of 
the  leading  daily  journals  of  Philadelphia.  He  was 
faithful  and  industrious  as  a  journalist,  economic 
questions  being  a  specialty  with  him  ;  and  the  force 
and  vigor  of  his  editorial  writings,  together  with  liis 
winning  and  gracious  manner  and  courteous  bearing, 
gained  for  him  the  highest  regard  of  all  his  associates. 
During  his  active  career  of  six  years  on  this  journal, 
he  spent  all  of  his  leisure  time  in  endeavoring  to  bet- 
ter the  mental,  moral,  and  social  condition  of  the 
colored  race  in  Philadelphia.  He  organized  work- 
ingmen's  clubs  and  other  useful  associations,  en- 
couraging young  men  to  strive,  by  industry  and 
temperate  habits,  to  thoroughly  fit  themselves  for  the 
privileges  of  good  citizenship.  He  also  organized  a 
bureau  of  work,  and  secured  positions  for  men  and 
women  in  sliops,  stores,  and  counting-houses.  In 
May,  1890,  Mr.  Durham  was  apjiointed  U.  S.  consul 
to  San  Domingo,  by  President  Harrison,  and  while 
holding  that  position  aided  in  consummating  the  rec- 
iprocity treaty  between  that  government  and  the 
Uniled  States.  Having  filled  the  consulship  with 
marked  ability,  upon  the  resignation  of  Frederick 
Douglass  as  minister  to  the  Republic  of  Hayti  in  1891, 
Mr.  Durham  succeded  to  that  responsible  post  in  the 
diplomatic  service.  As  minister,  by  means  of  his  tact 
and  far-sightedness,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  to  an 
amicable  conclusion  a  case  which  at  one  time  threat- 
ened to  become  an  international  complication.  He 
sent  in  his  resignation  to  President  Cleveland  upon 
the  Jatter's  inauguration,  but  was  retained  in  his 
position  a  considerable  time  thereafter. 

DURAND,  Asher  Brown,  artist,  was  born  at 
.lefferson,  N.  J.,  Aug.  21,  1796.  He  was  descended 
from  Huguenot  ancestors,  who,  after  the  repeal  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  found  a  refuge  in  America.  In 
his  boyhood  he  was  employed  in  liis  father's  sliop — 
his  father  was  a  watchmaker — to  cut  initials  on 
small  objects  of  silver — forks  and  spoons  and  the 
like — and  in  that  way  he  obtained  his  fir.st  knowledge 
of  art.  He  then  tried  to  engrave  prints,  with  grav- 
ers of  his  own  make,  on  plates  rolled  out  of  cop- 
per coin.  In  these  rude  attempts  he  was  so  success- 
ful that  he  received  an  order  to  copy  a  portrait  on 
tlie  lid  of  a  snuff-box.  At  tliat  time  Peter  Maverick 
was  one  of  the  few  engravers  in  New  York,  and  to 
him  young  Durand  was  apprenticed,  and  became  his 
partner  five  years  later.  His  first  great  work  was 
his  engraving  of  Trumbull's  "  Dcclardtion  of  Inde- 
pendence," on  which  he  worked  three  years,  and 
which  established  his  reputation.  He  afterward 
made  engravings  of  tlie  heads  of  Adam.s,  Jackson, 
John  Jay,  Marshall  and  others,  for  the  National 
portrait  gallery.  He  also  engraved  "  Masidera"  and 
"  Ariadne,"  after  Vanderlyn's  pictures,  which  were 
considered  fine  specimens  of  the  engraver's  art. 
During  tliese  years  Mr.  Durand  had  exercised  him- 
self much  in  the  use  of  the  pencil,  and  in  1835  he 
gave  up  his  profession  as  engraver  and  turned  his 
attention  to  portrait  and  landscape  painting.  His  first 
portraits  in  oil  were  of  Bryant,  Gouverneur  Kemble, 
Jackson  and  Kent.  His  figure  subjects  of  this  period 
were  "  Harvey  Birch  and  Washington,"  "The  Cap- 
ture of  Andre,"  "The  Dance  on  the  Battery,"  "  The 
Wrath  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,"  and  "  God's  .Judgment 
on  Gog,"  all  of  which  became  well  known  through 
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engraviugs  which  he  executed  himself.  It  -was,  how- 
ever, iu  his  landscape  paiiitiug  that  his  refiued  aud 
poetical  taleuts  fully  displayed  themselves.  Some 
of  them  were  allegoi'ical,  hut  for  the  most  part  he 
painted  nature  for  herself.  His  paintings  of  the 
"Francouia  Mountains"  and  "Notch  of  the  Pii- 
meval  Forest,"  aud  his  "Clove 
in  the  Catskills,"  which  is  owned 
by  the  Century  club,  are  well 
known.  Of  the  last  Mr.  Tucker- 
man  says:  "  The  whole  scenic  ex- 
luession  is  harmonious,  grand, 
tender  and  true."  Much  of  his 
later  life  was  spent  at  Lake 
George,  and  many  beautiful  pic- 
tures were  the  results  of  his  sum- 
mer studies  iu  that  region.  Mv. 
Duraud's  work  was  characterized 
by  great  simplicity  and  truth,  aud 
he  showed  an  earnest  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
which  must  have  been  attained 
only  by  arduous  study.  Mr.  Dur- 
aud,  with  Prof.  Morse  and  other 
artists,  founded  the  National  acad- 
^  g;-^         emy  of  design  in  1836,  and  was 

/^^y^i^J  "])  its  president  imtil  failing  health 
obliged  him  to  retire.  He  was  a 
great  favorite  with  his  brother 
artists,  and  the  young  and  struggling  members  of 
his  profession  were  always  sure  of  his  kindly  advice 
and  encouragement.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  at  the  old  homestead  at  South  Orange,  N.  J., 
where  he  died  Sept.  17,  1886. 

MITCHIIiL,  Samuel  Latham,  scientist,  was 
born  at  North  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  Aug.  20,  1764.  He 
studied  medicine  at  home  under  his  maternal  uncle, 
Samuel  Latham,  and  under  Dr.  John  Bard  of  New- 
York,  subsequently  taking  a  course  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  from  whicli  he  was  graduated  in  1786. 
On  returning  to  New  York,  he 
combined  the  study  of  law  with 
the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  in  1788  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  commission  that 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  treaty 
by  which  large  tracts  of  western 
New  York  land  were  ceded  by 
the  Iroquois  Indians.  He  was 
sent  to  the  state  legislature  in 
1793,  and  again  in  1797;  in  1801 
he  was  elected  to  congress  as  a 
democrat,  where  he  served  un- 
til 1813,  part  of  the  time  iu  the 
senate.  He  was  destined  to 
acquire  greater  fame  in  other 
fields,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  his  scientific  career  in 
1792,  when  he  accepted  the  chair 
of  natural  history,  chemistry, 
and  agriculture  in  Columbia  col- 
lege, to  hold  it  until  he  entered  congress.  In  1793-94 
he  aided  in  establishing  the  Society  for  the  promotion 
of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  useful  arts,  in  con 
nectioa  with  which  he  made  a  geological  survey  of 
the  state.  In  1807  he  was  offered  the  chair  of  chem- 
istry in  the  newly  formed  College  of  physicians  and 
surgeons,  but  declined  it,  accepting,  however,  the 
presidency  of  the  County  medical  society.  In  1808 
he  became  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  college, 
and  held  the  position  until  1830,  when  he  became 
professor  of  botany  and  materia  medica.  From  1826- 
30  he  was  vice-president  of  Queen's  (Rutgers)  col- 
lege. Meanwhile,  he  had  helped  to  establish  (1797) 
the  "Medical  Repository,"  of  which  he  was  editor 
for  sixteen  years,  and  to  found  the  New  York  in- 
stitution for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 


(1815),  the  New  York  literary  and  philosophical  so- 
ciety (1816),  and  the  Lyceum  of  natural  history 
(1817),  of  which  he  was  president  for  six  years.  Dr. 
Mitchill  was  physician  of  the  New  York  hospital 
for  twenty  years,  and  in  1818  was  surgeon-general 
of  the  state  militia.  Dr.  Mitchill  was  one  of  the  most 
gifted  and  versatile  men  that  New  York  state  has 
produced.  His  contributions  to  science,  in  every 
domain  of  which  he  made  research,  were  recognized 
on  both  continents.  The  extent  aud  accuracy  of 
Dr.  Mitchill's  political  knowledge  led  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson to  call  him  the  "congressional  dictionary," 
and  one  of  his  biographers,  Duyckinck,  asserts  that 
the  important  acts  of  his  life  numbered  189.  He 
championed  the  cause  of  Fulton  and  Livingston  in 
their  efforts  to  introduce  navigation  by  steam,  and 
when  the  New  York  historical  society  was  founded, 
he  served  on  its  first  standing  committee.  His  sci- 
entific writings  were  numerous,  and  stimulated  re- 
search both  in  America  and  Europe  ;  he  wrote 
verses  of  much  cleverness,  and  was  author  of  a 
humorous  little  book  or  pamphlet,  called  "A  Pic- 
ture of  New  York,"  to  which  Washington  Irving 
is  said  to  have  been  indebted  when  he  wrote  his 
"Knickerbocker's  History  of  New  York."  J.  Rod- 
man Drake  matle  him  the  subject  of  a  poem,  "To 
the  Surgeon-General  of  the  State  of  New  York."  Dr. 
Mitchill  was  a  polished  speaker,  and  frequently 
addressed  public  assemblies.  He  died  iu  New  York 
city  Sept.  7,  1831,  and  was  buried  in  Greenwood 
cemetery,  in  Brooklyn. 

COLEMAN,  Ann  Mary  Butler  (Crittenden), 
autlior  and  translator,  was  born  at  Russelville,  Ky., 
May  5,  1813.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
statesman,  John  J.  Crittenden.  Her  grandfathers, 
John  Crittenden  and  .fohn  Lee,  were  both  majors 
in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  She  was  trained  un- 
der the  eye  of  her  eminent  father,  and  her  educa- 
tion received  his  personal  attention.  At  the  youth- 
ful age  of  seventeen  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Chap- 
man Coleman.  He  held  the 
office  of  U.  S.  marshal  during 
the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent John  Quincy  Adams. 
After  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band and  the  marriage  of  her 
eldest  daughter,  she  decided 
to  take  her  younger  children 
to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
travel  and  education.  She 
spoke  and  wrote  both  French 
and  German  with  ease.  Dur 
ing  the  Empire  she  spent  much 
time  in  Paris,  and  had  the  en- 
tree to  the  court  circle.  On  her 
return  to  the  United  States  she 
turned  her  attention  to  literary 
matters,  and  became  an  ener 
getic  literary  worker.  Her 
translations  from  the  German, 
including  some  of  Miss  Mi'ihl- 
bach's  works,  were  accurate  and  polished.  She  also 
translated  various  French  works  for  American  pub- 
lishers. After  the  death  of  her  father  she  published 
"Life  and  Letters  of  J.  J.  Crittenden,"  which  had  a 
wide  circulation.  She  was  brilliant  in  conversation 
and  possessed  an  energetic  mind.  She  was  brought 
in  contact  from  her  earliest  childhood  with  the  fore- 
most men  and  women  of  the  country,  and  numbered 
many  of  them  among  her  friends.  She  met  Lafay- 
ette as  a  child,  and  was  personally  acquainted  during 
her  life  with  many  of  our  presidents.  Alexander 
H.  Stephens  was  a  close  friend.  Gen.  Grant  was 
also  a  sincere  friend,  and  gave  proofs  of  that  friend- 
ship. She  left  numerous  descendants,  among  them 
sixteen  grandchildren  and  five  great  grandchildren. 
She  died  in  Louisville,  Ky. ,  Feb.  13,  1891. 
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LUCE,  Stephen  Bleecker,  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  March  25,  1827,  entered  the 
navy  as  midshipman  in  October,  1841,  and  went  on 
his  "first  cruise  to  the  Jlediterranean  in  the  frigate 
Congress.  From  1845-48  he  was  on  board  the  Colum- 
bus, under  Com.  James  Biddle.  During  this  cruise 
he  circumnavigated  the  globe,  and  served  through 
the  Mexican  war  on  the  coast  of  California.  He  was 
promoted  passed  midshipman  in  August,  1847,  master 
in  1855,  and  lieutenant  in  September  of  the  latter  year. 
Prom  1858-60  he  was  attached  to  the  sloop  Jamestown 
of  the  Home  squadron,  and  in  1861  to  the  frigate 
Wabash  on  the  North  Atlantic 
coast.  He  was  present  at  the 
battles  of  Hatteras  Inlet  and 
Port  Royal,  and  commanded 
a  howitzer-launch  in  an  en- 
gagement with  the  Confeder- 
ates at  Port  Royal  ferry.  He 
was  made  lieutenant-com- 
mander July  15,  1862,  and  was 
stationed  at  the  naval  academy 
in  1863,  and  in  tliat  year  was 
transferred  to  the  command 
of  the  monitor  Nantucket  of 
the  North  Atlantic  squadron. 
"While  commander  of  the  Nan- 
tucket he  had  frequent  en- 
gagements with  Forts  Moul- 
trie and  Sumter.  In  Janiiary, 
//^(^  n — ~p  1865,  he  took  command  of  the 
— ^ —  Pontiac,  and  reported  for  duty 
to  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  at  Sa- 
vannah. With  difficulty  he  ascended  the  Savannah  in 
the  Pontiac  for  forty  miles  above  the  city  to  Sister's 
ferry,  and  protected  a  pontoon  bridge  from  the  Con- 
federate gunboats,  while  Gen.  H.  W.  Slocum's  com- 
mand was  crossing  into  South  Carolina.  He  was 
commissioned  as  commander  on  July  25,  1866,  for 
two  years  was  commandant  of  the  midshipmen  at 
the  naval  academy,  and  in  1868-69  commanded  the 
steamer  Mohongo  of  the  North  Pacific  squadron.  In 
1869-70  he  was  commander  of  the  Juniata  of  the 
European  squadron.  He  was  promoted  captain  in 
1872,  and,  during  the  Virginius  troubles  in  1873,  was 
ordered  to  command  the  Minnesota,  but  did  not  get 
to  sea.  He  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  commodore 
in  1881,  and  from  1884^86  was  president  of  the  U.  S. 
naval  war  college,  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 
(See  "The  Influenceof  Sea  Power  upon  the  French 
Revolution,"  by  Capt.  A.  I.  Mahan,  U.S.N. ,  pref- 
ace, page  vi.)  He  was  created  rear  admiral  in  1885, 
and  from  June,  1886,  until  February,  1889,  held 
command  of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron.  He  is 
the  author  of  "Seamanship"  (1863),  a  te.Kt-book 
used  at  the  Naval  academy,  and  a  compilation  of 
■'Naval  Songs"  (1883),  and  aided  greatly  in  estab- 
lishing the  United  States  naval  training  system.  On 
March  25,  1889,  having  reached  the  statutory  limita- 
tion of  age,  he  was  transferred  to  the  retired  list  of 
the  navy,  and  has  since  resided  in  Newport,  R.  I. 
In  June,  1893,  he  was  appointed  by  the  president  as 
commissioner-general  of  the  commission  from  the 
United  Stales  of  America  to  the  Columbian  historical 
exposition  in  Madrid.  He  is  naval  editor  of  John- 
son's "  Universal  Cyclopedia,"  and  of  Punk  &  Wag- 
nail's  "  Standard  Dictionary." 

BAEEB,  Alpheus,  soldier  and  lawyer,  was 
born  at  Abbeville  Court  House,  S.  C,  May" 23, 1825. 
Pie  was  given  a  thorough  classical  education,  and 
throughout  his  life  retained  a  fondness  for  the  clas- 
sics that  he  had  imbibed  with  his  early  training.  He 
subsequently  studied  law,  and  in  due  season  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  at  Eufaula,  Ala.,  where  he  soon 
won  distinction  in  his  profession.  In  1861  he  joined 
the  Confederate  army,  and  was  rapidly  promoted 


for  meritorious  and  gallant  services  to  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  He  continued  to  distinguish  him- 
self in  the  service  of  the  Confederacy  throughout  the 
civil  war.  At  its  close  he  resumed  his  law  practice 
in  Alabama.  In  1878  he  removed  to  Louisville,  Ky., 
where  he  resided  until  his  death.  He  readily  made 
friends  in  his  new  home,  and  became  one  of  the  fore- 
most members  of  the  bar  of  Kentucky.  Gen.  Baker 
was  a  soldier,  a  citizen  and  a  statesman,  manly  and 
courageous  in  his  convictions,  and  a  thoroughly  de- 
vout Christian.  He  was  strong  and  vigorous  in  the 
conduct  of  his  cases,  upholding  the  rights  of  his 
clients  with  an  energy  and  persistency  that  won  not 
only  the  admiration  of  the  courts  and  the  juries,  but 
even  captivated  the  opposing  counsel.  He  had  a 
fine  command  of  language,  and  ■^^■as  imexcelled  as  an 
orator.  Gen.  Baker  was  one  of  the  gifted  few  who 
drew  other  lawyers  to  hear  him  speak.  He  never 
acquired  a  fortune  through  his  practice,  but  he  was 
rich  in  eloquence.  He  dispensed  that  eloquence,  too, 
with  a  libei'al  hand,  being  ever  ready  to  use  his  ora- 
torical powers  at  the  slightest  inspiration;  his  chari- 
ties in  this  way  may  be  contrasted  with  the  money 
gifts  of  millionaires.  He  died  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
Oct.  3,  1891. 

ANDERSON,  Thomas  McArthur,  soldier, 
was  born  near  Chillicothe,  O.,  Jan.  21,  1886.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  Richard  Clough  Ander- 
son, Sr. ;  his  mother's  father,  Duncan  McArthur,  one 
of  the  early  governors  of  Ohio.  He  studied  law,  and 
practiced  for  a  time  in  Cincinnati,  but  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  volunteered  as  a  private  in 
the  6th  Ohio  volunteers.  Soon  afterward,  on  the 
application  of  his  uncle.  Gen.  Robert  Anderson,  he 
was  appointed  second  lieutenant  in  the  5th  U.  S. 
cavalry,  and  soon  afterward  was  promoted  to  a  cap- 
taincy in  the  12th  U.  S.  infantry,  in  which  regiment 
he  served  during  the  war,  commanding  it  in  a  num- 
ber of  engagements.  He  took  part,  with  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  in  eighteen  battles,  was  twice 
wounded,  and  twice  brevetted  for  conspicuous  gal- 
lantry in  the  field.  Since  the^war  he  has  risen  by 
regular  steps  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  14th  U.  S.  in- 
fantry, and  has  served  upon  the  frontier  in  frequent 
Indian  campaigns.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
books,  and  has  written  numerous  magazine  articles 
on  military  subjects. 

BUCHANAN,  Kobert  Christie,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Maryland  about  1810.    He  was  appointed  to 
the  U.  S.  military  academy  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  after  his  graduation  in 
1830  served  as  lieutenant  in  the  Black 
Hawk  and  Seminole  wars.     He  be- 
came   captain    Nov.    1,    1838,    was 
brevetted  major  May  9, 1846,  and  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  Mexican  war. 
From  Nov.  25,  1846,  until  May  30, 
1847,  he  commanded  a  battalion  of 
Maryland  volunteers.     For  disting- 
uished services  at  Molino  del  Rey  he 
received  the  brevet  of  lieutenant-col- 
onel, Sept.  8, 1847.     He  was  promoted 
major  Feb.  3,  1855,   and  being  as- 
signed to  the  4th  infantry  took  part 
in  several  campaigns  against  hostile 
Indians  until  the  civil  war  broke  out, 
when   he  became  lieutenant-colonel 
of  his  regiment,   and  was  stationed 
in    the     defences    of     Washington 
from  November,  1861,  until  March, 
1862.     He  served  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
during  the  peninsular  campaign.     He  participated 
in  the  siege  of  Ybrktown,  and  in  the  battles  of 
Gaines's  Mills,  Glendale  and  Malvern  Hill,  and  was 
brevetted  colonel  June  37,  1863.     He  took  part  in 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  in  the  Maryland 
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and  Rappahannock  campaigns.  He  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  November,  1862, 
and  in  Marcb,  1863,  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  Fort  Delaware.  In  February,  1864,  be 
became  colonel  of  the  1st  infantry,  and  commanded 
that  regiment  at  New  Orleans  from  December,  1864, 
until  August,  186.5.  In  Marcb,  1865,  he  was  made 
brevet  brigadier-general,  U.  S.  army,  for  bravery  at 
Malvern  Hill,  and  brevet  major-general  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  services  at  Manassas  and  Fredcr 
Icksburg.  He  commanded  the  district  of  Louisiana 
from  January,  1868,  until  January,  1869,  and  was 
retired,  at  his  own  request,  Dec.  31,  1870.  Gen. 
Buchanan  died  at  Wasliington,  D.  C,  Nov.  29, 1878. 
HAGNEB,  Peter  Valentine,  soldier,  was  born 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  28,  1815,  son  of  Peter 
Hagner,  the  celebrated  financier,  who  served  in  the 
treasury  departiueut  in  all  the  administrations  from 
Washington  to  Taylor,  fifty-six  consecutive  years. 
Tlie  son  was  educated  at  the  U.  S.  military  academy, 
West  Point,  graduating  therefrom  in  1886  and  being 
commissioned  second  lieutenant  in  the  1st  artillery. 
He  served  in  the  Florida  campaign,  1836-37,  with  a 
field  battery,  ami  on  the  Canada  frontier  in  1838  un- 
til July,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  ordnance 
corps.  He  was  made  first  lieutenant  of  ordnance 
May  22,  1840.  On  the  declaration  of  war  witli  Mex- 
ico Lieut.  Huguer  was  attached  to  the  siege  train 
company  of  ordnance.  Gen.  Scott's  army,  and  for 
"gallant  and  meritorious  conduct"  at  Cerro  Gordo, 
Apr,  18,  1847,  was  brevetted  captain,  and  Sept.  .13, 
1847,  at  Cbapultepec,  was  made  major.  At  the  as- 
sault and  capture  of  the   City  of  Mexico  he  was 


'wounded.  Under  orders  from  the  war  department  he 
inspected  the  laboratories  and  manufactories  of  per- 
cussion-caps in  Europe,  and  obtained  information 
respecting  the  system  of  artiller3'  and  the  equipment 
of  troops.  This  duty  was  accomplished  during  1848- 
49.  On  July  10,  1851,  be  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  captain  of  ordnance,  and  Aug.  3d,  same  year,  to 
major  of  ordnance.  Maj.  Hagner,  from  this  time  to 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  was  in  charge  of 
various  arsenals  and  an  inspector  of  powder.  The 
secretary  of  war  on  Apr.  25,  1861,  assigned  him  to 
the  duty  of  ordering,  inspecting  and  purchasing  arms 
and  ordnance  stores,  and  in  March,  1862,  assistant  to 
the  commission  on  ordnance  contracts  and  claims. 
He  had  the  oversight  of  the  manufacture  of  small 
arms,  contracted  for  by  the  war  department,  till 
Dec.  25,  1863,  when  ho  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Watervliet  arsenal  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  June  1,  1863,  lie 
was  made  lieutenant-colonel  of  ordnance,  and  on 
March  13,  1865,  was  brevetted  colonel  and  brigadier- 
general  in  the  U.  S.  army  for  his  services  in  the  ord- 
nance department.  He  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
colonel  of  oid nance  March  7,  1867.  After  having 
been  in  the  sei-vice  ovei'  forty  years  Gen.  Hagner  on 
June  1,  1881,  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  at  his  own 
request.  He  continued  to  reside  at  the  national  cap- 
ital up  to  the  time  of  liis  death,  which  took  place 
Mai-ch  11,  1893. 

BABCOCK,  Orville  E.,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Franklin,  Vt.,  Dec.  35,  1835.  He  was  graduated 
from  West  Point  in  the  class  of  1861,  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  engineer  corps  as  second  lieutenant  on 
May  6th  of  that  year.  He  was  promoted  first  lieu- 
tenant Nov.  17,  1861,  and  in  FebrUaiy,  1862,  con- 
structed a  pontoon  bridge  at  Harper's  Ferry  for 
Banks's  movement  to  Winchester.  He  became  cap- 
tain of  engineers  June  1,  1863;  was  present  at  the 


surrender  of  Vicksburg,  and  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Blue  Lick  Springs,  and  at  the  siege  of  Knoxville. 
He  was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  and  aide-de- 
camp to  Gen.  Grant  on  March  29,  1864,  and  served 
on  his  staff  in  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness  and  the 
subsequent  operations  of  the  army 
of  the  Potomac.    He  was  brevetted 
brigadier -general     of     volunteers 
jMarch  13, 1865,  and  the  next  montli 
was,  in  his  official  capacity  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  Gen.  Grant,  instructed 
10  select  the  meeting-place  at  Ap- 
pomattox for  the  conference    be- 
tween the  contending  generals,  re- 
sulting in  the   surrender  of  Gen. 
Leo  and  his  army  on  Apr,  9,  1865. 
He  was  promoted  colonel,  U.  S  A,, 
July  25,   1866,  and   continued  to 
serve  as  aidedo-camp  to  the  gener- 
al-in-chief  until  Grant  was  inaug- 
urated president,  when  be  became 
his    private     secretary.     He    was 
iippointed  to  the  post  of  superin- 
tending engineer  of  public  build- 
ings   and    grounds  in    1871,    and 
had  charge  of  the  construction  of  Washington  aque- 
duct, the  chain  bridge  across  the  Potomac,  Anacosta 
bridge,  the  east  wing  of  the  depaitmeut  offices,  and 
devised  the  plan  for  the  improvement  of  Washing- 
ton and  Georgetown  harbors.     About  this  time  he 
became  accused  of  complicity  in  the  revenue  frauds, 
and  was  finally,  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  at  St. 
Louis  in  January,  1876.     He  was  brought  to  trial  in 
a  civil  court  the  next  month,  though  he  had  de- 
manded a  court-martial.     With  the  aid  of  a  deposi- 
tion from  President  Grant  he  was  iic(iuitted,  but  the 
trial  destroyed  his  usefulness  as  a  juiljlic  officer,  and 
he  retired  to  private  life.  Gen.  Babcock  was  drowned 
at  Mosquito  Inlet,  Fla.,  June  2,  1884. 

GILLEM,  Alvan  CuUem,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Jackson  county,  Tenu,,  July  29,  1830.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1851, 
took  part  in  the  Seminole  war  of  1851-52,  and  was 
promoted  captain  May  14,  1861.  He  served  as  bri- 
gade quartermaster  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  earned  the  brevet  of  major  for  gallantry  at 
Mill  Springs,  and  was  in  command  of  the  siege  ar- 
tillery, and  chief  quartermaster  of  the  army  of  the 
Ohio,  in  the  Tennessee  campaign.  On  May  13,  1862, 
ho  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  10th 
Tennessee  volunteers,  was  provost 
marshal  of  Nashville,  commanded  a 
brigade  in  the  Tennessee  operations 
of  the  early  part  of  1863,  and  then 
served  as  adjutant  general  of  Ten- 
nessee until  the  end  of  the  war,  being 
promoted  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers Aug.  17, 1863.  He  had  charge 
of  the  forces  guarding  the  Nashville 
and  Northwestern  railroad  from  June, 
1863,  until  August,  1864,  afterward 
commanded  the  expedition  to  eastern 
Tenn&ssee,  and  won  the  brevet  of 
colonel,  U.  S.  army,  for  bravery  at 
Marion,  Va.  Ho  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  convention  of  Jan. 
9, 1865,  to  revise  the  constitution  and 
reorganize  the  state  government  of 
Tennessee,  and  also  served  in  the  first 
legislature.  He  joined  the  expedition 
to  North  Carolina  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
capture  of  Salisbury,  which  secured  him  the  brevet  of 
major-general  U.  S.  army.  He  became  colonel  in  the 
regidar  army  July  28,  1866,  conmianded  the  district 
of 'Mississippi  1867-68,  served  in  Texas  and  California, 
and  later  held  a  command  in  the  Modoc  campaign. 
Gen.  Qillem  died  near  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  2, 1875. 
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THOMPSON,  James,  jurist,  was  bora  at  Mid- 
dlesex, Butler  CO.,  Pa.,  Oct.  1,  1806.  He  received  a 
good  education,  commeQced  life  as  a  piiuter,  but 
later  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1829.  He  was  elected  to  the  assembly  of  his  native 
state  in  1832,  1833,  and  1834,  presiding  during  the 
last  session  as  speaker.  In  1836  he  served  as  a  presi- 
dential elector  on  the  Van  Buren  ticliet;  and  in  1838 
was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  presiding  .judge  of 
the  district  court  from  1839  to  1844,  was  a  represen- 
tative in  congress  from  1845  to  1851,  and  in  1857 
was  elected  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  served  in  the  latter  office  until  1866, 
when  he  was  made  chief  justice,  a  position  he  held 
six  years.  In  1871  he  ^^•as  renominated  on  the 
Democratic  ticket;  but,  though  polling  more  votes 
than  his  associate,  failed  of  election.  He  then  retired 
to  private  practice  in  Pliiladelphia.  His  opinions 
were  published  in  volumes  30  to  72  of  supreme  court 
reports.  He  combined  a  genial  manner  and  warm 
affection  with  a  judicial  temperament.  His  death 
occurred  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  28,  1874. 

BONCKENDORFF,  William,  naval  officer, 
was  born  in  Pennsylvania  Nov.  9,  1812,  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  midshipman  from  that  state  Feb.  17,  1832, 
and  attached  to  the  schooner  Experiment,  on  the 
coast,  being  soon  after,  however,  transferred  to  the 
schooner  Porpoise,  of  the  West  India  squadron,  and 
later  to  the  old  frigate  Constitution,  and  the  sloop 
John  Adams,  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  on 
which  he  served  between  1835  and  1837.  On  June 
33,  1838.  he  was  promoted  to  passed  midshipman. 
During  the  next  three  years  he  was  on  the  brig  Con- 
sort, engaged  in  the  coast  survey,  and  for  two  years 
thereafter  on  the  sloop  Preble,  attached  to  the  Med- 
iterranean squadron.  On  June  28,  1843,  he  was 
commissioned  as  lieutenant,  aud  for  the  next  two 
years  was  on  the  frigate  Congress,  with  the  Brazil 
squadron.  In  1845  he  was  sent  as  bearer  of  dis- 
patches, by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  to  the 
conimander-in  chief  of  the  Pacific  squadron,  with 
which  he  continued  to  serve  during  the  Mexican  war, 
returning  to  New  York  from  that  station  on  board 
the  frigate  Savannah  in  September,  1847.  From  1849 
to  18o3  he  was  on  board  the  sloop  Portsmouth,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  receiving-ship  at  New  York.  During 
the  next  three  years  he  was  on  board  the  frigate 
Cumberland,  attached  to  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron, and  from  1855  to  1858  at  the  navy  yard,  Phila- 
delphia. In  1859  he  commanded  the  steamer  M.  W. 
Chapin,  of  the  Brazil  squadron,  in  the  Paraguay  ex- 
pedition. In  1860  he  was  attached  to  the  coast  sur- 
vey. He  was  commissioned  as  commander  June  29, 
1861,  but  in  the  meantime,  in  February,  the  civil 
war  having  broken  out,  he  was  ordered  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  steamer  Water  Witch,  and  join  the  Gulf 
squadron  on  .special  service,  until  Oct.  13,  1861  On 
the  latter  date  he  was  detached,  and  ordered  to  carry 
despatches  from  flag-offlcer  JIcKeau  to  the  secretary 
of  the  navy,  and  accordingly  reported  to  the  secre- 
tary Oct.  27th.  On  Dec.  27,  1861,  he  was  ordered 
to  the  command  of  the  steamship  San  Jacinto,  and 
in  the  following  spring  was  sent  in  searcli  of  the 
ship-of-the-line  Vermont,  supposed  to  have  been 
wrecked  on  Georgia  shoals.  Commander  Roncken- 
dorff  was  next  ordered  with  the  San  Jacinto  to 
Hampton  Roads,  to  attack,  if  necessary,  the  Con- 
federate steamer  Merrimac.  On  May  15,  1863,  he 
proceeded  to  Norfolk,  took  part  in  the  attack  of  the 
fortiflcations  at  Sewell's  P(jint,  and  soon  after  sailed 
for  Key  West;  and  during  the  latter  months  of  the 
year  1862,  was  engaged  in  blockading  between  Wil- 
mington, N.  C  ,  and  Hampton  Roads.  For  a  while 
he  cruised  among  the  Wc'st  India  islands,  in  search 
of  the  Confederate  steamer  Alabama,  but  in  May, 


1803,  was  placed  in  command  of  the  steam  sloop 
Ticonderoga,  which  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies 
as  flag-ship  of  the  squadron  under  Rear-Adm.  Lard- 
ner.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  was  exchanged 
to  the  Powhatan,  then  acting  as  flag-ship  of  the  same 
squadron.  He  remained  in  command  of  her  for  a 
year,  and  then  for  several  months — having  been  or- 
ilered  to  New  York  on  special  duty — was  engaged 
in  land  service,  part  of  the  time  on  a  court  of  in- 
quiry. On  Feb.  15,  1865,  Com.  Ronckendorffi  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  iron  clad  Monadnock,  and 
ordered  to  cruise  in  the  James  river,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  evacuation  of  Richmond,  when  he 
sailed  with  a  squadron  in  search  of  the  Confederate 
ciuiser  Stonewall.  On  July  9,  1865,  he  was  trans- 
ferred fi'om  the  Monadnock  to  the  Tonawanda,  and 
after  a  short  cruise  in  her — she  being  laid  up — he 
was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  receiving-ship  at 
Philadelphia,  under  date  Jan.  1,  1866.  He  was 
commissioned  captain  Sept.  27,  1866,  and  remained 
at  Philadelphia  until  the  autumn  of  1870,  and  from 
that  time  until  1873  commanded  the  ironclads  at 
New  Orleans.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Canandaigua,  of  the  West  India 
station.  In  1874  he  was  commissioned  commodore, 
and  in  1875  was  retired  with  that  rank,  after  forty- 
two  years  of  active  service.  From  that  time  he  re- 
sided in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  died  Nov. 
27,  1891. 

BAKEB,  James  H.,  soldier  and  politician,  was 
born  in  Monroe,  Butler  county,  O. ,  May  6, 1829.  His 
early  education  was  in  the  district  schools,  after 
which  he  went  to  Wesleyan  university,  where  he 
was  duly  graduated.  Entering  upon  a  course  of 
teaching,  he  took  charge  of  a  young  ladies'  seminary 
in  Richmond,  Ind.  In  1853  he  became  editor  and 
proprietor  of  the  "  Scioto  (O.)  Gazette; "  was  elected 
secretary  of  state  in  1855,;  then  removing  to  Minne- 
sota was  there  also  elected  secretary  of  state.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  entered  the  army 
as  a  colonel,  serving  in  1862-63;  was  appointed  pro- 
vost marshal  for  the  department  of  Missouri,  and 
was  brevetted  brigadier-general.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  appointed  register  of  public  lands  at 
Boonville,  Mo.,  where  he  served  two  years  and 
then  retired  to  Minnesota,  where  he  became  a  farmer. 
In  1871  he  emerged  from  his  retirement  to  accept 
the  office  of  commissioner  of  pensions,  to  whicli  he 
had  just  been  elected,  and  filled  the  same  until  1875, 

WHITE,  Frank  J.,  soldier,  was  born  in  New 
York  city  in  1842,  the  eldest  son  of  James  H.  White, 
.judge  of  the  superior  court  of 
New  York     The  son  was  edu-  _ 

cated  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  and  at  the  free  acad- 
emy. He  was  a  contributor  to 
the  magazines  and  literary 
journals  of  the  day.  In  1861 
he  enlisted  in  the  10th  regi- 
ment. New  York  volunteers. 
He  went  to  the  front  with 
his  regiment  and  fought  in 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
and  after  the  defeat  his  regi- 
ment was  assigned  to  Gen.  But- 
ler's command  on  the  James 
river  peninsula  He  soon  after 
was  transfen-ed  to  Gen.  For- 
rest's army,  operating  in  Mis- 
souri, and  here  organized  a  troop  of  cavalry,  the 
"Parani  Scouts,"  at  the  head  of  which  band  he 
recaptured  Lexington  Mo.,  and  released  the  Fed- 
eral soldiers  imprisoned  there  when  the  place  was 
captured  by  Gen,  Price.  Maj.  White  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  army  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  autumn 
of  1861,  and  while  operating  with  that  army  he, 
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with  Ms  troop  of  "Parani  Scouts,"  followed  Porter, 
the  Confederate  guerrilla  chief,  for  thirteen  days, 
completely  dispersing  his  hand.  He  was  provost 
marshal  and  judge-advocate  general  in  central  Mis- 
souri for  a  time,  and  after  being  transferred  to  the 
East  he  was  governor  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Mary- 
land. In  March,  1865,  he  was  made  a  brigadier- 
general  of  volunteers.  The  secretary  of  war  offered 
him  a  commission  as  captain  in  the  regular  service, 
but  he  declined  the  commission.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  command  in  Texas,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  war  removed  to  St.  Louis,  studied  law,  was  ad- 
ir.itted  to  the  bar,  and  was  soon  after  elected  to  the 
state  legislature.  Afterward  he  went  to  California, 
where  he  died,  Aug.  29,  1875,  from  disease  con- 
tracted during  the  war. 

LE  ROY,  William  Edgar,  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  New  York  city  March  24, 1818.  He  entered 
the  navy  as  midshipman,  in  January,  1833;  made  his 
first  cruise  on  the  Delaware  of  the  Mediterranean 
squadron  and  was  promoted  to 
be  passed  midshipman  in  June, 
1838.  After  service  on  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Pacific  squadron 
and  the  store-ship  Erie  he  was 
made  lieutenant  in  July,  1843, 
and  during  the  Mexican  war  was 
attached  to  the  Princeton.  In 
1861  he  commanded  the  Mystic 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  was 
commissioned  commander  on 
July  1st,  and  until  1863  was  in 
command  of  the  Keystone  of 
the  South  Atlantic  squadron. 
He  aided  in  the  capture  of  Eer- 
nandiua  in  1868;  took  part  in  an 
engagement  with  ironclads  off 
Chaiiestou  in  January,  1863,  and 
rendered  important  service  on 
several  other  occasions.  In  1864 
he  was  transferred  to  the  West  Gulf  squadron;  com- 
manded the  Ossipee  at  the  battle  of  Mobile  bay  on 
Aug.  5,  1864,  and  received  the  surrender  of  the  ram 
Tennessee.  He  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain in  July,  1866,  and  in  1867  and  1868  was  fleet- 
captain  of  the  European  squadron  under  Parragut. 
He  became  commodore  in  July,  1870,  and  rear-ad- 
mii-al  in  April,  1874,  and  from  1876  until  1879  com- 
manded the  South  Atlantic  squadron.  On  March  20, 
1884,  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  His  courtly 
bearing  and  fastidious  tastes  won  him  the  sobriquet 
of  the  ' '  Chestei'field  of  the  Navy. "  He  died  in  New 
York  city  on  Dec,  10, 1888. 

COLLINS,  Napoleon,  naval  officer,  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania  May  4,  1814.  He  entered  the  navy 
from  Iowa  in' January,  1834,  and  until  1839  was  at- 
tached to  the  West  India  squadron.  In  1840  he  was 
a  student  at  the  naval  school  in  Philadelphia,  and  in 
July  of  that  year  was  made  passed  midshipman. 
Prom  1842  until  1844  he  served  on  the  Constellation, 
of  the  East  India  squadron,  and  in  November,  1846, 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  During  the 
Mexican  war,  as  an  officer  of  the  sloop  Decatur,  of 
the  Home  squadron,  he  aided  in  the  capture  of  Tus- 
pan  and  Tabasco  He  was  attached  to  the  steamer 
Michigan  on  the  lakes  from  1850  until  1853,  and  in 
1854  commanded  the  John  P.  Kennedy,  of  the  North 
Pacific  expedition  Thereafter,  until  the  opening 
of  the  civil  war,  he  served  at  the  Mare  Island  navy 
yard,  and  with  the  Bast  India,  Pacific,  and  Lake 
squadrons.  In  1861  he  commanded  the  steamer  An- 
acosta,  of  the  Potomac  flotilla,  and  was  present  at 
the  engagement  at  Acquia  creek  in  June  of  that 
year.  Later  he  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
IJnadilla,  of  the  South  Atlantic  squadron,  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  capture  of  Port  Royal  in  November, 
1863,  and  various  expeditions  on  the  coasts  of  South 
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Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  He  was  made  com- 
mander in  July,  1863,  commanded  the  Octorara, 
cruising  in  West  Indian  waters  in  1863,  and  in  1864 
was  transferred  to  the  Wachusett,  on  special  service. 
On  Oct.  7,  1864,  he  entered  the  harbor  of  Bahia, 
Brazil,  and  captured  the  Confederate  steamer  Flor- 
ida, which  he  conveyed  to  Hampton  Roads,  where 
it  was  sunk.  The  Brazilian  government  declared 
that  the  laws  of  neutrality  had  been  violated  by 
Com.  Collins,  and  Secretary  Seward  ordered  his 
trial  by  court-martial.  He  was  commissioned  as 
captain  July  25,  1866;  commodore  Jan.  19,  1871, 
and  rear-admiral  Aug.  9,  1874.  He  commanded 
the  Sacramento  in  1867;  was  stationed  at  the  Norfolk 
navy  yard  in  1869-70,  and  in  1874  was  made  com- 
mander of  the  South  Pacific  squadron.  He  died  at 
Callao,  Peru,  Aug.  9,  1875. 

BARRY,  Henry  W. ,  soldier  and  congressman, 
was  born  in  New  York  city  about  1835.  His  early 
education  was  limited,  but  he  so  improved  the 
few  opportunities  afforded,  that  in  early  manhood  he 
became  principal  of  the  Locust  Grove  academy,  in 
Kentucky.  He  remained  two  years,  studied  law,  was 
graduated  from  the  Columbian  law  college,  Wash- 
mgton,  D.  C,  and  then  entered  the  Federal  army  as 
a  private.  He  organized  the  first  regiment  of  colored 
troops  raised  in  Kentucky;  commanded  a  brigade, 
and  for  a  time  a  division  of  the  army;  was  twice 
brevetted  for  gallant  conduct,  reaching  the  rank  of 
major-general.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  retired 
to  private  life,  when,  in  1867,  he  was  elected  to  the 
state  constitutional  convention  of  Mississippi.  He 
was  so  active  during^the  reconstruction  period  that 
he  secured  an  election  to  the  state  senate  in  1868, 
and  during  the  same  year  was  also  elected  as  a  rep- 
resentative to  congress.  He  served  three  terms, 
retaining  his  seat  imtil  his  death.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  patents,  and  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  post-office  expenditures.  He  died 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  June  7,  1875. 

ASBOTH,  Alexander  Sander,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Keszthely,  Hungary,  Dec.  18,  1811.  His 
education  was  received  in  Oldenburg,  and  for  awhile 
he  served  in  the  Austrian  army;  studied  law  at 
Presburg,  then  turned  his  attention  to  engineering. 
He  fought  with  Kossuth  in  the  Hungarian  war  of 
1848-49  and  participated  in  several  of  the  battles. 
He  followed  Kossuth  to  Turkey, 
was  imprisoned  with  him  at  Ku- 
taieh,  and  when  released,  came 
with  him  to  America,  where  Asboth 
became  a  citizen.  Becoming  inter- 
ested in  various  business  enter- 
prises, he  remained  until  1861, 
when,  the  civil  war  having  begun, 
he  offered  his  services.  In  July  he 
was  made  chief-of-stafl  to  Gen. 
Fremont;  was  appointed  brigadier- 
general  on  Sept.  26th  following, 
and  commanded  the  4th  division  in 
Fremont's  western  campaign.  He 
was  then  transferred  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  division  in  Curtis'sarmy, 
and  during  the  Arkansas  campaign 
occupied  Fayetteville  and  Benton- 
ville.  At  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge 
he  "vvas  severely  wounded,  and 
assigned  to  the  district  of  West  Florida,  with  head- 
quarters at  Fort  Pickens,  was  again  badljr  wounded 
Sept,  37, 1864,  in  the  battle  of  Marianna,  his  left  arm 
being  fractured  in  two  places,  and  his  left  cheek- 
bone" broken.  He  was  brevetted  major-general, 
March  13,  1865,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services 
in  Florida:  resigned  in  August,  and  in  1866  was 
sent  as  U  S,  minister  to  the  Argentine  Republic.  He 
died  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Jan,  21, 1868,  from  the  effects 
of  the  wounds  received  in  battle. 
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WIIiKESON,  Samuel, was  boru  at  Carlisle,  Pa., 
June  1,  1781.  He  was  of  Scotch  Covenanter  stock, 
and  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage.  Men  of  his  race  died 
fighting  for  religious  freedom  at  Bothwell  Bridge  in 
1679.  The  final  defeat  of  the  Covenanters  exiled 
the  family  to  the  north  of  Ireland.  They  took  with 
them  their  love  of  battle  and  their  devotion  to  Prot- 
estant liberty.  Six  sous  fell  in  the  siege  of  London- 
derry. John  Wilkeson,  tlie  father  of  Samuel  Wil- 
keson.  came  to  America  in  1760  and  settled  in 
Delaware,  He  entered  the  revolutionary  array  with 
a  lieutenant's  commission,  and  fought  until  peace 
was  declared.  After  the  war  he  carried  his  family 
to  Washington  county,  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
and  under  a  soldier's  warrant  opened  a  farm  in  the 
forest.  Samuel  Wilkeson,  his  son,  in  his  very  child- 
hood was  held  face  to  face  with  life  upon  the  fron- 
tier, and  his  cliaracter  was  formed  and  tempered  in 
that  severest,  but  manliest  of  schools.  In  1799  he 
married  and  went  to  southwestern  Ohio,  and  as  his 
father  had  done,  opened  a  farm  in  another  wilder- 
ness. Later  he  became  interested  in  commerce  upon 
the  lakes.  The  war  of  1812  broke  out  ;  Gen.  Har- 
rison's troops,  ill  their  advance  upon  Canada,  were 
delayed  by  the  failure  of  a  contractor  to  provide 
transportation  by  water.  Samuel  Wilkeson  came  to 
his  aid  and  furnished  a  fleet.  When  the  British 
advanced  upon  the  Niagara  fron- 
tier in  1813  he  joined  a  Pennsyl- 
vania regiment  and  liastened  to 
Buffalo,  hoping  to  aid  in  i-epelling 
the  invaders.  Buffalo  was  cap- 
tured and  bui'ned;  the  militia  of 
the  frontier  being  overmatched 
by  Wellington's  veterans.  In  the 
following  year,  1814,  Samuel  Wil- 
keson returned  to  Buffalo  and 
founded  his  home.  Peace  was 
declared  in  1814,  and  in  1815  many 
of  the  troops  were  disbanded  and 
remained  in  town,  and  Buffalo, 
even  in  its  peaceful  conditon, 
found  itself  the  centre  of  a  dis- 
turbing and  dangerous  social  ele- 
ment, against  which  the  citizens 
sought  a  summary  remedy.  Sam- 
uel Wilkeson's  sterling  qualities, 
and  his  intuitive  knowledge  of 
men,  fitted  him  for  the  office  of 
justice  of  the  peace.  His  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  a  crim- 
inal magistrate  gave  his  court  the  reputation  of  a 
tribunal  that  would  yield  to  nothing  but  absolute 
integrity  in  every  department  of  the  public  peace 
and  morality.  In  1819  he  advocated  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Erie  canal,  and  secured  the  decision  that 
Buffalo  should  be  the  terminus  of  the  great  water- 
way. By  an  act  of  legislature  a  loan  of  $12,000  to 
the  village  of  Buffalo  was  authorized,,  with  which 
to  build  a  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  creek,  on 
the  security  of  a  bond  of  double  the  amount.  A 
crisis  was  impending,  when  Judge  Wilkeson,  with  his 
friends,  Townsend  and  Forward,  filed  the  required 
bond.  The  harbor  loan  was  saved.  Various  com- 
plications in  regard  to  building  the  harbor  aro.se. 
Mr.  IVilkeson  was  requested  to  lay  aside  his  busi- 
ness and  devote  himself  to  tlie  construction  of  the 
harbor.  He  consented  to  do  so.  In  superintending 
the  first  day's  work  he  waded  across  the  mouth  of 
the  creek  with  a  child  upon  his  shoulders.  The  water 
was  but  waist  deep,  where  afterward  ships  holding 
100,000  bushels  of  grain  were  readily  moved.  He 
planned  and  .superintended  the  building,  witnessing 
its  completion  in  221  days,  when  Buffalo  became  the 
western  terminus  of  the  Erie  canal.  The  harbor 
was  duly  completed,  the  canal  connected  and  opened, 
and  a  special   packet  boat,  built  of  .red  cedar  and 
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christened  the  Seneca  Chief,  prepared  to  make  the 
initial  voyage  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  ocean.  A  cask  of 
water  from  Lake  Erie  was  stored  to  be  used  for  the 
marriage  ceremony  by  which  the  inland  lakes  were 
to  be  united  to  the  sea.  On  the  morning  of  Oct.  26, 
1825,  a  procession  of  the  citizens  of  Buffalo  was 
formed,  and  a  committee,  of  which  Judge  Wilkeson 
was  chairman,  embarked  to  take  their  journey  to 
New  York  by  the  newly  opened  line  of  travel.  Oil 
the  return  of  the  expedition  a  cask  of  sea  water, 
taken  from  New  Y^ork  harbor,  was  mingled  with 
the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  and  thereby  the  "  marriage 
ceremony  "  between  the  chain  of  the  great  lakes  and 
the  A.tlantic  ocean  was  completed.  During  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  labors  connected  with  the  Brie  canal, 
Mr.  Wilkeson,  in  February,  1821,  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  holding  the 
position  for  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
was  elected  state  senator,  serving  in  that  capacity, 
and  in  the  court  for  the  correction  of  errors  for  six 
years.  In  1836  he  was  elected  maj'or  of  Buft'alo. 
During  the  time  he  was  serving  in  these  various  pub- 
lic offices,  he  prosecuted  different  kinds  of  business 
of  his  own.  He  erected  and  put  in  operation  the 
first  iron  foundry  in  Buffalo,  established  a  charcoal 
blast  furnace  in  Lake  county,  O.,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  which  he  placed  his  four  sons,  and  built  and 
operated  a  furnace  in  Mahoning  county,  O.,  the  first 
in  this  country  to  "blow  in"  on  raw  bituminous 
coal  and  smelt  iron  with  uncoked  fuel.  He  also  be- 
gan and  established,  in  Buffalo,  the  manufacture  of 
steam  engines.  His  interest  in  politics  carried  him 
earnestly  into  the  discussions  of  America's  human 
slavery  "problems.  The  tidal  wave  of  abolition  t\  as 
forming.  He  favoi'ed  a  .system  of  gradual  and  com- 
pensated emancipation,  and  advocated  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  negroes  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  re- 
moved from  Buffalo  to  Washington,  D.  C,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  American  colonization  society,  edited 
lor  two  years  their  newspaper,  the  "African  Repos- 
itory," governed  the  colony  of  Liberia,  instituted 
commerce  with  it  from  the  ports  of  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia,  and  shipped  large  numbers  of  the  col- 
onists to  the  new  republic.  Judge  Wilkeson  was 
thrice  married.  His  first  wife,  the  mother  of  all  his 
children,  was  Jane  Orans,  whose  father  was  a  captain 
in  the  revolutionary  army ;  his  second  wife  was 
Sarah  St.  John  of  Buffalo  ;  his  third  wife  was  Mary 
Peters  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  He  was  the  father  of 
six  children.  When  the  cannonade  upon  Foit  Sum- 
ter opened  the  civil  war  in  1861,  eight  of  his  grand- 
sons entered  the  Federal  army.  Two  of  them  fell 
in  battle— St.  John  Wilkes  Wilkeson  of  the  100th 
regiment  of  volunteer  infantry,  at  the  battle  of  Seven 
Pines,  and  Lieut.  Bayard  Wilkeson  of  the  4th  artil- 
lery, U.  S.  army,  at  Gettysburg.  A  prominent  New 
Yorkjudgesaidof  Judge  Wilkeson:  "He  was  a  king 
among  men.  Through  all  his  life  men  considered  it  a 
privilege  to  hear  him  speak.  The  graphic  art  with 
words  was  his.  His  knowledge  was  prodigious, 
his  imagination  extraordinarily  rich,  and  his  wis- 
dom profound."  Judge  Wilkeson  died  at  Kingston, 
Tenn.,  July  7,  1848. 

DAGGETT,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  clergyman 
and  poet,  was  born  at  New  Haven  Jan.  14,  1810,  sou 
of  David  Daggett,  U.  S.  senator.  Pie  was  graduated 
from  Y'ale  in  1828,  became  a  lawyer  in  1831,  and 
was  Congregational  pastor  at  Hartford  1837-43,  at 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  1845-67,  and  at  New  London, 
Conn.,  1871-77.  In  the  interval  between  the  two 
latter  charges,  1867-70,  he  filled  the  chair  of  divin- 
ity at  Yale.  He  wrote  much  for  the  "New  Eng- 
lander,"  and  was  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Con- 
necticut association's  "Psalms  and  Hymns"  (1845). 
His  last  years  were  spent  at  Hartford,  Conn.  His 
poems  appeared  after  his  death,  which  occurred 
Sept.  1,  1880. 
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WILLIAMS,  John  Joseph,  Roman  Catliolic 
archbishop  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  born  in  that  city- 
Apr.  23,  1832,  of  Irish  parentage.  He  received  bis 
elementary  education  principally  at  the  Cathedral 
parochial  school,  and  in  1833  entered  the  college  of 
the  Sulpicians  in  Montreal,  Can.,  where  he  complet 
ed  bis  philosophical  course  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1841  went  abroad,  and  studied 
theology  at  the  celebrated  Seminary 
of  St.  bulpice,  in  France;  the  distin- 
guished Sulpician,  Abbe  Hogan,  was 
his  personal  friend  and  fellow-stu- 
dent at  the  Seminary.  In  1845,  at 
the  Trinity  ordinations,  he  was  ele 
vated  to  the  priesthood  by  Arch- 
bishop Affre,  and  subsequently  re- 
turned to  Boston,  where  he  was 
appointed  an  assistant  at  the  cathe 
dral,  and  placed  in  charge  of  the 
Sunday-school ;  in  1855  was  made  rec  ■ 
tor  of  the  cathedial,  and  in  1857  vicar 
general  and  rector  of  St.  James's  par- 
ish. He  filled  this  double  office  ably 
for  a  period  of  nine  years,  when  lie 
was  made  coadjutor -bishop  with 
Bishop  Fitzpatrick.with  right  of  succession  aud  title 
of  Bishop  of  Tripoli.  Bishop  Fitzpatrick  died  be- 
fore the  papal  bulls  for  his  conseci'ation  as  coadjutor 
reached  Boston,  and  March  11,  1866,  Father  Wil 
liams  was  consecrated  fourth  bishop  of  Boston  in  St, 
James's  church  by  Archbishop  McCloskey  of  New 
York,  and  Apr.  2d  he  took  up  his  residence  at  the 
cathedral,  where  his  magnificent  executive  ability, 
which  had  so  strongly  marked  his  former  career,  now 
had  a  large  field  for  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  as  his 
diocese  of  Boston  included  the  whole  of  Massachu- 
setts, which,  at  the  time  he  assumed  the  administra 
tion  of  affairs,  did  not  include  as  many  Catholics  as 
are  now  in  Boston  and  its  suburbs.  In  1870  he  went 
abroad  to  attend  the  Vatican  council  at  Rome,  and 
while  there  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  erection  of  a 
new  diocese,  that  of  Springfield,  with  the  five  western 
counties  of  Massachusetts  for  its  territory.  A  Catho 
lie  population  of  300,000  was  retained  by  the  diocese 
of  Boston,  which  has  to-day,  in  spite  of  another  divis 
ion  made  at  his  suggestion,  a  population  of  550,000; 
this  exceeds  in  numbers  that  of  any  other  diocese  in 
the  United  States,  except  the  vast  one  of  New  York. 
In  1875  this  diocese  was  elevated  to  a  Metropolitan 
See  by  Pope  Pius  IX.,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Williams 
was  made  its  first  archbishop,  and  May  2d,  in  the 
new  cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross,  "Washington  street, 
Boston,  the  pallium  was  conferred  on  him  by  Cardi- 
nal McClosltey  in  presence  of  the  papal  ablegate, 
Mgr.  Cesar  Roncetti,  who  had  bi'ought  the  pallium 
from  Rome;  a  congregation  of  over  6,000  persons 
and  all  the  bishops  of  New  York  and  New  England 
and  a  number  of  priests  witnessed  the  ceremony. 
The  records  of  the  diocese  of  Boston  under  his  wise 
administration  have  been  a  continued  history  of 
Roman  Catholic  progress  on  a  broad  solid  basis. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  there  were  but  127  priests  and 
112  churches;  now,  notwithstanding  the  division  of 
the  territory,  the  number  of  the  priests  aggregates  325, 
with  a  hundred  students  in  the  theological  seminary, 
and  there  are  150  churches  and  four  in  process  of 
erection,  while  a  number  of  religious  orders  from 
abroad  have  established  houses  and  novitiates  in  the 
diocese.  The  religious  communities  and  schools  have 
been  multiplied;  the  entire  attendance  at  the  parochi- 
al schools  of  the  diocese  is  about  30,000.  The  benevo 
lent  institutions  have  likewise  incieased  and  pros- 
pered, but  the  two  great  monuments  to  his  episcopate 
are  the  Cathedral  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  St.  John's 
Ecclesiastical  seminary;  the  latter,  though  particu 
larly  designed  for  the  students  of  the  piovince  of 


New  England,  is  open  to  candidates  for  the  priesthood 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  Cathedral  is 
only  excelled  in  the  United  States  by  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral  in  New  Yoi-k  city.  Archbishop  Williams 
has  made  four  visits  to  Rome,  during  his  episcopate, 
besides  his  two  ad  limina  visits.  He  stands  high 
with  the  Holy  See  and  with  the  sacred  college, 
and  commands  the  highest  encomiums  from  the 
bishops  throughout  America  for  his  piety,  wisdom 
and  judicial  temper.  He  was  one  of  the  fii'st  to  place 
in  ellect  the  decrees  concerning  Catholic  population, 
education,  permanent  rectorships,  etc.,  etc.  M&j, 
1891,  he  celebi-ated  in  Boston  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  his  episcopate,  amidst  the  rejoicing  and 
thanksgivings  of  the  clergy  aud  laity. 

CBABBE,  Thomas,  naval  officer,  was  born  in 
Maryland  in  1788.  He  was  appointed  midshipman 
from  Pennsylvania  in  November,  1809.  He  took  part 
in  an  attack  on  three  British  frigates  at  HamptonRoads 
on  June  30,  1813,  and  two  days  later  aided  in  repuls- 
ing a  British  attack  upon  Craney  Island.  He  was 
made  lieutenant  in  February,  1815,  commander  in 
March,  1835,  and  in  1836  and  1837  commanded  the 
Vandalia  of  the  West  India  squadron.  During  the 
war  against  the  Seminoles  in  1837  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  defence  of  Fort  Brook,  Fla  ,  and  for  his 
services  received  the  thanks  of  Gen.  Jessup.  He 
was  promoted  to  be  captain  in  September,  1841,  and 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Bi'andywine  of  the 
Brazihan  squadron.  In  1853  and  1853  he  was  com- 
mander of  the  San  Jacinto  of  the  Mediterranean 
squadron,  and  from  1855  until  1857  commanded  a 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  was  commis- 
sioned as  commodore  on  July  16,  1863,  and  on  July 
35,  1866,  was  promoted  to  be  rear-admiral  on  the  j-e- 
tired  list.     He  died  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  on  June  39, 

DTJANE,  Bussell,  lawyer,  and  ]umor  counsel 
for  the  United  States  in  the  Behring  Sea  arbitration, 
was  born  in  Gloucester  county,  N.  J.,  June  15,  1866. 
His  father,  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Duane,  is  at  present 
(1894)  rector  of  the  historic  Christ  Church,  the  oldest 
parish  in  Boston,  Mass.  He  is  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin;  the  great-great-grandson  of 
William  Duane,  the  famous  editor  of  the  "Aurora" 
newspaper;  and  the  great-grandson  of  William  J. 
Duane,  who  was  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  the  cab- 
inet of  President  Jackson.  Rus- 
sell Duane  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  A.B.  at  Harvard 
college,  in  1888,  and  studied 
law  at  the  Harvard  law  school, 
the  law  school  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  and  the  law  school 
of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, from  which  he  received 
the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1891.  At 
the  commencement  exercises  on 
June  11,  of  that  year,  he  deliv- 
ered the  law  oration,  selecting 
as  his  subject  "  The  Case  of  the 
Sayward."  In  tliis  oration  he 
presented  a  new  argument  in 
behalf  of  the  claims  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Behring 
Sea  controversy,  based  upon  the 
proposition  that  the  so-called 
rule  of  the  three-mile  limit  is  not  a  general  rule  of  in- 
ternational law,  but  a  special  rule,  limited  to  certain 
classes  of  cases  ofa  character  altogether  different  from 
that  presented  by  our  seal  fisheries,  and  that  therefore 
the  three-mile  rule  could  not  be  applied  in  that  in- 
stance. In  the  spring  of  1892  a  copy  of  the  '  'American 
Law  Register  and  Review,"  in  which  Mr.  Duane's  ora- 
tion was  afterward  published,  happened  to  come  into 
the  possession  of  James  G.  Blaine,  then  secretary  of 
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State,  who  was  so  favorably  impressed  with  the  line 
of  argument  presented  iu  it,  that,  in  May,  1892,  he 
appointed  Mr.  Duane  junior  counsel  for  the  govern- 
ment in  the  Behring  Sea  arbitration  proceedings. 
In  pursuance  of  this  appointjnent,  JIv.  Duane  pie- 
pared  a  considerable  portion  of  those  sections  of  the 
case  of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  questions  of 
measure  of  damages  and  of  maritime  jurisdiction. 
Jlr.  Duane  has  also  taken  part,  as  counsel,  in  a  num- 
ber of  arguments  iu  behalf  of  claimants  under  the 
French  sjioliation  act  of  1885,  before  the  court  of 
claims  at  Washington.  He  has  received  at  different 
times  offers  and  inducements  to  accept  positions  in 
New  York  and  Chicago,  but  he  has  declined  tliem 
all,  and  intends  to  continue  the  practice  of  law  in 
Philadelpliia,  where  he  now  resides. 

HEPBURN,  Neil  Jamieson,  oculist  and  aurist, 
was  born  in  Orkney,   Scotland,  Oct.  S,  1846.     He 
was  descended  on  his  father's  side  from  the  ill-fated 
earl  of  Bothwell.  and  on  the  maternal  side  from  the 
Norse  earls  of  Orkney.     Arriving  in  New  York  at 
the  age  of  four  years,  he  i-eceived  his  education  at 
the  public  schools  of   the   cily,   and   at  the  New 
York  free  academy,  with  the  exception  of  a  year  iu 
Scotland  ;  was  graduated  from  the  C^ollege  of  physi- 
cians and  surgei5ns  in  1868,  and  engaged  in  the  drug 
business  until  1872;  practicedmed- 
icine  in  Irvington,  N.  Y.,  and  Free- 
hold, N.  J. ,  I'eturning  to  New  York 
city  in  1882.    Dr.  Hepburn  devotes 
his  attention  exclusively  to  diseases 
of  the  eye  and  ear;  has  been  in- 
spector of  the  bcjai'd  of  health  at 
Freehold,  N.  J. ;  ophthalmologist 
to  Demilt  dispensary;  lecturer  on 
ophthalmology  at  the  New  Yoi'k 
polyclinic;    visiting   ophtlialmolo- 
gist  to  Randall's  island  hospital, 
and  assistant  surgeon  to  the  Man- 
hattan eye  and  ear  hospital.    He  is 
also  a  member  of  tlie  American 
opbthalmological    and   Ainerican 
otological  societies;  of  NewYoi'k 
ophthalmological  and  New  York 
otological  societies  ;     New  York 
county  and  state  societies;  trustee 
(/  ^  of  the  county  medical  a.s.sociation; 

member  of  the  ninth  international 
medical  congress,  and  of  the  first  Pan-American 
medical  congress.  Dr.  Hepburn's  contributions  to 
medical  literatui-e  consi.st  of,  "Notes  on  Hypoder- 
mic Use  of  Cocaine  "  (1883);  "  Therapeu.sis  of  Glau- 
coma" (1884);  and  "  Leaflets  on  Ophthalmoscopy  " 
(1887). 

SANDS,  Joshua  Ratoon,  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May  13,  1795.  His  father 
was  a  wealthy  and  influential  merchant  who  filled 
the  office  of  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  and 
was  ti^-ice  elected  to  congress.  The  sou  entered  tlie 
navy  iu  September,  1812,  joined  Com.  Chauncey's 
squadron  on  Lake  Ontario  and  in  November  follow- 
ing took  par-t  in  an  attack  upon  the  Royal  George. 
In  April,  1813,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Madison, 
and  actfd  as  order-bearer  to  the  commodore  in  the 
attack  and  capture  of  Toronto.  In  ;iMay,  1813,  he 
participated  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Gcoige  and  later 
as  an  officer  of  the  sioop  Pike  iu  frequent  engage- 
ments with  the  British  ,s(|Uiidron  under  Sir  James 
Yeo.  In  the  .spring  of  1814  he  performed  service 
with  ^  batteiy  on  shore  and  tlien  until  the  close  of 
the  war  was  attached  to  the  frigate  Superior.  He 
was  itromoted  to  be  lieutenant  in  April,  1818,  and 
commander  in  February,  1841.  In  1846  he  took 
command  of  the  Vixen  and  aided  in  the  capture  of 
Alvarado,  Tabasco  and  Laguna,  being  for  some  time 
governor  of  the  latter  city.     During  the  bombard- 
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ment  of  Vera  Cruz  he  was  conspicuous  for  his  brav- 
ery and  he  also  rendered  important  service  at  Tam- 
pico  and  Tuspan.  In  1847  he  was  complimented 
with  being  made  the  bearer  of  dispatches  to  the 
authorities  at  Washington.  In  1851  he  was  tendered 
a  banquet  and  given  a  sword  by  the  citizens  of  Brook- 
lyn, and  in  the  same  yeai',  as  commander  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  carried  the  American  exhibit  to  the 
World's  f&ir  in  London,  where  Queen  Victoria  pre- 
sented him  with  a  gold  snuff-box  inlaid  with 
diamonds.  He  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  captain 
in  February,  1854;  was  engaged  in  laying  the  sub- 
marine cable  in  1857,  and  in  1858  co-operated  with 
Adm.  Paulding  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Nicaragua 
filibusters  under  Walker.  From  1859  until  1861  he 
served  as  commander  of  the  Brazilian  squadron.  He 
was  retired  from  active  service  in  December,  1861, 
but  from  1863  until  1866  was  a  lighthouse  inspector 
on  the  lakes,  and  from  1869  until  1872  port-admiral 
at  Norfolk.  He  was  commissioned  as  commodore  in 
1862  and  as  rear-admiral  in  1866.  After  1872  he 
resided  in  Baltimore,  Sid.,  where  he  died  Oct.  2, 
1883. 

HUNT,  Albert  Sanford,  clergyman,  and  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Bible  society,  was  born  at 
Amenia,  N.  Y.,  July  3,  1827.  He  was  prepared  for 
college  at  Amenia  seminary,  and  entered  the  Wes- 
leyan  university,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1851.  He  was  imr.ie- 
diately  elected  tutor  in  the  institu- 
tion, and  two  years  later  adjunct  pro- 
fessor of  moral  science,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  until  1855.  In 
1859  he  joined  the  New  York  east 
conference  of  the  MethodLst  Episco- 
pal church.  His  first  pastorate  was 
the  old  Nathan  Bangs's,  now  New 
York  avenue,  church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  he  has  since  filled  va- 
rious pulpits  in  that  city.  He  was 
elected  to  the  general  conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
in  1872,  1876,  and  1884.  In  1874 
he  was  elected  cliairman  of  the 
fraternal  delegation  Jo  the  general 
conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church.  South,  and  his  speech, 
delivered  at  Louisville,  K}'.,  on  that 
occasicm,  ^vas  a  masteipiece  of  conciliatory  argu- 
ment. In  1886  he  went  to  England  as  delegate 
from  the  general  conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  to  the  British  Wesleyan  confer- 
ence. In  1878  he  was  elected  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Bible  society,  and  the  abil- 
ity with  which  he  has  performed  that  office  has 
fully  justified  his  election.  In  tliis  official  capacity 
he  has  traveled  extensively  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  has  presented  the  Bible  cause  in  every 
state  and  territory  in  the  Union.  He  has  one  of  the 
finest  libraries  in  Brooklyn,  is  a  scholarly  man,  and  an 
able  and  fluent  speaker,  whose  services  are  always 
in  demand  at  home  and  abroad.  He  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  Wesleyan  university  in  1873. 

ALLEN,  Solomon,  soldier  and  preacher,  was 
born  in  Northampton,  Ma.ss.,  Feb.  23,  1751.  Two 
of  his  brothers,  Jloses  and  Thomas  Allen,  were  c'lp- 
taiiis  in  the  levolutionary  army.  Another,  j^Iaj. 
Jonalhan  Allen,  served  as  a  patriot  soldier.  At  the 
time  of  the  removal  of  Maj.  Andre  to  West  Point, 
Solomon  was  lieutenant  and  adjutant  on  duty  ui'ar 
the  lines,  not  far  from  New  York.  Wlieu  Andre 
was  brought  to  the  American  post,  commanded  by 
Col.  Jameson,  the  latter  ordered  Lieut.  Allen,  with  a 
guard  of  nine  men,  to  carry  the  prisoner  to  Gen. 
Arnold,  commanding  at  West  Point,  with  a  letter 
from  Jameson  to  Ainold.     He  set  out  with  his  pris- 
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oner  on  the  night  of  Sept.  23,  1780.  He  describes 
Andre  as  wearing  an  old,  torn,  crimson  coat,  and 
nankeen  vest  and  small-clothes,  old  boots,  and  flap- 
ped hat.  His  arms  were  bound  behind  him,  one  of 
the  soldiers  holding  the  strap  which  bound  them, 
and  guards  on  all  sides  of  him,  being  ordered  to  kill 
him  if  he  attempted  to  escape.  After  having  pro- 
ceeded about  seven  miles  on  their  journey,  the  parly- 
was  overtaken  by  a  messenger  with  a  letter  from 
Jameson,  instructing  Lieut.  Allen  to  leave  the  river 
road,  and  take  the  prisoner  immediately  eastward  to 
lower  Salem,  and  deliver  him  to  Capt.  Hoogland, 
who  was  in  command  of  a  company  of  light  horse 
at  that  point.  He  was  then  instructed  to  take  one 
of  the  guards,  and  proceed  with  Jameson's  letter  to 
Arnold  at  West  Point,  in  the  meantime  sending  the 
other  eight  men  back  under  the  command  of  the 
sergeant.  Allen  obeyed  the  orders,  and  delivered 
Andre  to  Capt.  Hoogland  the  same  night.  On  the 
morning  of  Sept.  24th  he  continued  with  one  of  the 
guards  to  West  Point,  but  they  did  not  arrive  until 
the  2.5th  at  Robinson's  house  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  opposite  West  Point,  where  Arnold  and  the 
other  general  officers  made  their  headquarters.  In 
Allen's  account  of  the  incidents  of  the  occasion,  he 
states  that  Gen.  Arnold  was  in  the  buttery,  eating, 
the  time  being  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  moi'ning. 
On  receipt  of  the  letter  from  Jameson  he  exhibited 
great  confusion,  but  presently  asked  Lieut.  Allen  to 
go  up-stairs  and  sit  with  Mrs.  Arnold,  doubtless  with 
the  design  of  preventing  him  from  conversing  with 
the  other  officers.  Arnold  then  precipitately  left  the 
house  and  fled.  Gen.  Washington  arrived  at  Rob- 
inson's from  Hartford  at  noon,  and  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day  Arnold's  treachery  was  discovered 
by  the  arrival  of  a  packet  from  Jameson  to  Wash- 
ington. Andre  was  brought  to  lieadquarters  on  the 
following  day,  and  Adj.  Allen,  being  Invited  to  dine 
with  the  general  officers,  heard  Gen.  Knox  remark  : 
' '  What  a  vei-y  fortunate  discovery  this  was  !  With- 
out it,  we  should  all  have  been  cut  up. "  To  which 
Gen.  Washington  very  gravely  ar.d  emphatically  re- 
plied ;  "I  do  not  call  this  a  fortunate  occurrence, 
but  a  remarkable  Providence."  After  the  war, 
Allen,  who  had  been  promoted  to  major,  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  expedition  which  quelled  the  Shays 
insurrection.  In  the  meantime  he  had  become  deeply 
interested  in  religion,  and,  at  the  age  of  forty,  was 
chosen  a  deacon  of  the  church  at  Northampton.  His 
personal  piety  increasing,  he  became  desirous  of 
preaching  the  gospel  to  others,  but  he  had  had  no 
advantages  of  education,  and  the  obstacles  in  his 
way  seemed  insuperable.  He,  however,  devoted 
himself  to  study,  reading  mainly  and  digesting  the 
works  of  Howe  and  Baxter,  wrote  out  a  few  ser 
mons,  and  began  to  preach  in  western  Massachusetts, 
and  afterward  through  western  New  York,  becom- 
ing noted  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  receiving  no  com- 
pensation but  his  food  and  clothing,  living  much  of 
the  time  out-of-doors,  and  seeming  to  rejoice  in  the 
fatigues  and  privations  which  he  suffered  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  chosen  cause.  He  established  four 
churches,  and  is  said  to  have  converted  about  200  per- 
sons. Whenever  money  was  given  tohim,  he  devoted 
it  to  books  and  clothing  for  the  people  in  the  wilder- 
ness. In  1820,  having  been  a  preacher  in  the  new 
settlements  in  the  West  for  nearly  twenty  years,  he 
visited  his  children  and  friends  in  Massachusetts,  and 
in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  He 
arrived  in  New  York  early  in  1821,  and  died  there 
Jan.  20th,  in  that  year,  aged  seventy  years.  He  had 
a  public  funeral,  eight  clergymen  of  the  city  acting 
as  pallbearers.  It  is  said  of  this  remarkable  man 
that  the  attachment  of  children  to  him  was  peculiar 
and  pathetic.  They  would  follow  him  wherever  he 
appeared,  to  listen  to  his  words  of  instruction,  or  to 
the  interestina;  stories  which  he  would  relate  to  them. 
IV.— 27. 
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MABDOCK,  Thonaas,  manufacturer,  was  born 
in  Burslem,  Staffordshire,  England,  the  birthplace  of 
the  famous  Josiah  Wedgwood,  Apr.  1,  1818  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  a  cabinet-maker  from  the 
city  of  Chester.  His  father,  Thomas,  a  journeyman 
decorator  of  pottery,  spent  his  active  business  life  at 
the  Staffordshire  potteries,  and 
died  there  in  1836,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-one  years.  The  son,  Thomas, 
learned  the  art  of  decorating  pot- 
tery, and  came  to  New  York  May 
15,  1847.  He  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  William  Leigh,  at  39 
Greene  street.  New  York  city.  In 
1853  the  firm  decorated  a  dinner- 
set  for  the  U.  S.  government  for 
the  use  of  President  Pierce.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  Thomas  Mad- 
dock  joined  the  13th  regiment, 
national  guard  of  New  York.  In 
1872  he  went  into  business  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  with  the  firm  of 
Millington  &  Astbury,  which  had 
established  the  Carroll  street  pot- 
tery in  that  city  in  1860.  In  1878 
he  became  the  sole  owner  of  the 
business,  which  afterward  proved  highly  successful. 
Besides  this  venture  he  carried  on  a  farm,  upon 
which  he  resided.  His  first  wife,  Honora  Bossons, 
whom  he  married  in  1844,  died  in  1850.  A  year 
later  he  was  married  to  Isabella  S.  Middleton.  He, 
had  six  children,  four  of  whom  are  associated  with 
their  father  in  business.     The  oldest  one  is  dead. 

BARRON,  Samuel,  naval  officer,  was  born  in 
Hampton,  Va.,  Sept.  25,  1765.  In  1798_he  com- 
manded the  brig  Augusta,  equipped  by  the  citizens 
of  Norfolk,  Va. ,  in  consequence  of  aggressions  by 
the  French.  In  1805  he  commanded  a  fleet  of  ten 
vessels,  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  to  co-operate  with 
Gen.  Eaton  against  Tripoli.  He  sent  three  vessels 
to  aid  Hamet,  the  deposed  bashaw;  but  after  the 
capture  of  Derne,  Apr.  27,  1805,  he  refused  further 
direct  aid,  fearing  that  the  usurping  bashaw  would 
retaliate  with  the  massacre  of  certain  prisoners. 
Owing  to  declining  health  he  transferred  his  com- 
mand to  Capt.  John  Rodgers,  and  returned  to  the 
United  States.  For  some  years 
he  was  without  command  and 
felt  keenly  the  neglect  of  the 
government  in  not  continuing 
him  in  service.  A  few  months 
before  his  death  he  was  made 
superintendent  of  the  naval 
arsenal  at  Gosport.  He  died 
at  Hampton,  Va.,  Oct.  29, 
1810. 

BRODHEAD,  Richard, 
senator,  was  born  in  Pike 
county,  Pa.,  in  1811.  He  re- 
moved to  Easton,  Northamp- 
ton county,  and  read  law  with 
James  ^M.  Porter,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1833.  In 
1838  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
legislature  by  the  democrats, 
and  was  twice  re-elected.  In 
1843hewaselectedto  congress, 
and  was  twice  re-elected;  in 
1848  he  declined  a  re-election.  In  1849  the  democrats 
nominated  him  for  the  office  of  U.  S.  senator,  but  he 
failed  to  receive  as  many  votes  as  the  whig  nominee, 
James  Cooper.  In  1851  Mr.  Brodhead  again  became 
the  democratic  candidate,  and  received  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  democrats  in  both  branches  of  the 
legislature.  He  served  in  the  U.  S.  senate  from  1851 
to  1857.     He  died  at  Easton,  Pa.,  Sept.  17,  1863. 
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atJEEN,  Walter  W. ,  naval  officer,  was  bom 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Oct.  6,  1824.  He  was 
appointed  from  New  Yorli  a  midshipman  In  the  navy 
Oct.  7,  1841 ;  from  1841  until  1843  was  attached  to 
the  frigate  Macedonian,  and  to  the  sloop  Morion  of 
the  West  India  squadron.  From  1843  until  1845  he 
was  with  the  East  India  squadron  on  the  brig  Perry. 
During  the  Mexican  war  he  served  on  the  frigates 
Cumberland  and  Ohio,  Fort  Point 
Isabel  during  the  battles  of  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma  May 
8  and  9,  1846,  and  in  the  attacks 
and  capture  of  Alvarado,  Tam- 
pico.Tuspan  and  Vera  Cruz.  Aug. 
10, 1847,he  was  promoted  to  passed 
midshipman.  Shortly  after,  for 
participation  in  a  duel,  his  resig- 
nation was  requested  and  accept- 
ed, but  he  was  reinstated  in  the 
service  in  1853,  and  promoted  to 
master  in  1855.  Sept.  16,  1855,  he 
was  commissioned  lieutenapt.  In 
1854  he  was  attached  to  the  store- 
ship  Relief  of  the  Brazilian  squad- 
ron; in  1855  to  the  steamer  Michi- 
gan on  the  lakes.  In  1856  and  1857 
he  served  with  the  East  India 
squadron ;  on  the  receiving  ship  Alleghany,  Maryland, 
in  1858;  on  the  steamer  Powhatan  in  the  West  Indies 
1859-60;  and  afterward  on  special  service  on  the 
steam  sloop  Powhatan,  which  took  part  in  the  rein- 
forcement of  Fort  Pickens,  Fla. ,  and  served  for  nine- 
teen days  onshore  at  the  fort  as  commander  of  the 
boats  of  the  fleet.  During  the  passage  of  Forts  Jack- 
son and  St.  Philip,  and  the  attack  on  New  Orleans  by 
Farragut,  he  commanded  the  second  division  (seven 
vessels)  of  the  mortar  flotilla  under  Porter,  and  during 
the  attack  on  Vicksburg,  with  Flag-Officer  Farragut, 
passed  the  forts  with  his  fleet.  He  was  commissioned 
as  lieutenant-commander  on  July  16, 1862,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  that  year  was  on  ordnance  duty  at 
the  Washington  navy  yard.  In  1863  and  1864  he 
commanded  the  Florida  and  the  gunboat  Wyalu.sing 
of  the  North  Atlantic  squadron,  and  while  on  board 
the  latter  participated  in  the  successful  engage- 
ment with  the  Confederate  ram  Albemarle,  and  her 
consorts,  the  Bomb- Shell  and  Cotton-Plant,  May  5, 
1804,  when  the  ram,  to  prevent  capture,  sought  refuge 
in  the  Roanoke  river.  In  1865  and  1866  he  was  on 
ordnance  duty  at  Scott's  foundry,  Reading,  Pa. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  commander  July  25,  1866, 
and  detailed  on  .special  duty  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1866-67,  as  a  member  of  the 
board  to  examine  all  volunteer  officers  for  entry  into 
the  regular  navy,  and  then  until  1870  commanded 
the  Tuscarora  of  the  South  Pacific  and  North  Atlan- 
tic squadrons.  He  commanded  the  receiving  ship 
and  rendezvous  at  Philadelphia  from  1870  to  1872; 


was  stationed  at  the  navy  yard,  Washington,  D,  C, 
1873-74,  and  was  commissioned  captain  June  4, 1874. 
He  commanded  the  Saranac  in  the  North  Pacific 
squadron,  1874-75,  and  the  receiving  ships  Worces- 
ter and  Franklin,  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  1876-77;  served 
as  captain  in  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard,  1878-79;  com- 
manded the  flag-ship  Trenton,  European  station, 
1880,  and  performed  special  duty  in  bureau  of  yards 
and  docks,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  1883-83.    He  was 


commissioned  commodore  Feb.  9,  1884,  and  served  as 
member  of  the  retiring  board,  1885.  He  was  com- 
mandant of  tlie  Washington  navy  yard  1885-86,  and 
on  Aug.  27,  1886,  he  was  commissioned  rear-admiral. 
On  Oct.  6,  1886,  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list, 
having  reached  the  limit  of  age,  and  after  that  took 
up  his  residence  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

MOKRIS,  Francis,  naval  officer,  was  born  in 
New  York  about  1842.  He  passed  through  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  on  Sept.  27, 1860,  was  appointed  to 
the  navy.  During  the  next  three  years  he  was  in 
the  naval  academy  at  Annapolis,  and  on  Oct.  1,  1863, 
was  promoted  to  ensign.  In  1863-64  he  was  attached 
to  the  steam  sloop  Powhatan,  the  flag-ship  of  the 
West  India  squadron.  He  next  served  in  the  Nortli 
Atlantic  blockading  squadron,  and  was  present  at 
both  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher.  In  1865  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  steam  sloop  Monongahela,  of  the  West 
Indian  squadron,  on  board  which  vessel  lie  remained 
two  years,  being  promoted  to  master  Nov.  10,  1866. 
On  Feb.  31,  1867,  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant 
and  for. the  next  three  years  was  on  board  the  steam 
sloop  Piscataqua,  the  flag-ship  of  the  Asiatic  squad- 
ron. March  12,  1868,  he  was  commissioned  lieuten- 
ant-commander and  ordered  to  the  Ossipee  of  the 
Pacific  squadron.  In  1871-73  he  was  located  at  a 
torpedo  station,  and  in  1873  was  assigned  to  the  Shaw- 
mut,  at  the  North  Atlantic  station.  In  the  early  part 
of  1876  he  was  sent  to  the  Boston  naval  rendezvous 
and  in  1877  was  promoted  commander  and  assigned 
to  duty  on  board  the  Franklin.  Com.  Morris  died 
at  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  he  had  been  for  some  time 
on  sick-leave,  Feb.  12,  1883.  His  remains  were 
taken  to  Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  for  interment,  a  naval 
escort  being  ordered  to  attend  the  funeral. 

HARWObD,  Andrew  Allen,  naval  officer, 
was  born  in  Settle,  Pa. ,  in  1802,  His  father,  John 
Edmund  (1771-1809),  was  an  actor  and  theatrical 
manager  of  note.  The  son  was  appointed  a  mid- 
shipman in  January,  1818,  and  during  the  following 
five  years  was  actively  employed  in  the  suppression 
of  the  African  slave  trade,  and  of  piracy  in  the  West 
Indies.  He  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant  in  March, 
1827 ;  became  commander  in  October,  1848,  and 
from  1848-52  was  assistant  inspector  of  ordnance. 
He  was  made  captain  in  September,  1855  ;  was  in- 
spector of  ordnance  from  1858-61,  and  in  August  of 
the  year  last  named  was  commis.sioned  chief  of  the 
bin-eau  of  ordnance  and  hydrography.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  be  commodore  in  July, 
1862,  commanded  the  Washington 
navy  yard  and  the  Potomac  flotilla, 
and  from  1864-69  was  secretary  of 
the  lighthouse  board.  He  was  pro 
moted  to  be  rear-admiral  on  the  re- 
tired list  in  February,  1869.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  standard  work 
on  the  law  and  practice  of  courts- 
martial.  He  died  in  Marion,  Mass., 
Aug.  38,  1884. 

ANDERSON,  George  B.,  sol 
dier,  was  born  in  Wilmington,  N.  C. , 
in  1831.  He  entered  West  Point, 
was  graduated  in  1853,  and  appoint- 
ed brevet  second  lieutenant  in  the  2d 
dragoons.  Three  years  later  he 
was  promoted  first  lieutenant,  and 
at  the  end  of  another  three  years  became  adjutant 
of  his  regiment.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  he  resigned  his  commission  to  accept  a  brig- 
adier-generalship in  the  Confederate  service,  and 
was  given  the  direction  of  the  coast  defences  of 
North  Carolina.  At  Antietam  he  commanded  a 
brigade,  and  a  wound  in  the  foot,  received  in  that 
action,  eventually  proved  fatal.  He  died  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  Oct.  16,  1863. 
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CASWELL,  Kichard,  patriot,  and  first  and 
fifth  governor  of  North  Carolina  (1777-79  and 
1784-87).  was  born  in  Cecil  county,  Md.,  Aug.  3, 
1739.  While  yet  a  youth  Caswell  went  to  North 
Carolina  to  seek  fame  and  fortune.  Of  his  early  ed- 
ucation little  or  nothing  is  known.  He  read  law  in 
North  Carolina,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  became 
a  successful  practitioner.  The  people  were  not  slow 
to  disceru  his  abilities,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  as- 
sembly in  ITol.  So  acceptable  were  his  services 
that  he  was  continued  until  1771,  occupying  the  po- 
sition of  speaker  during  the  last  two  sessions.  He 
was  also  elected  colonel  of  the  county,  and  com- 
manded the  right  wing  of  Tryon's  army  at  Ala- 
mance, May  16, 1771.  In  1774  he  went  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Continental  congress  at  Philadelphia,  and  at- 
tended for  three  years.  The  royalist  governor, 
Martin,  regarded  him  with  both  respect  and  fear, 
as  was  shown  by  various  despatches  regarding  Cas- 
well's acts.  In  one  of  them  he  says:  "This  man 
[Caswell],  at  his  going  to  the  first  congress,  appeared 
to  me  to  have  embarked  with  reluctance  in  the  cause, 
that  much  extenuated  his  guilt.  Now  he  shows  him- 
self a  most  active  tool  of  sedition."  On  his  return 
from  congress,  in  the  spring  of  1776,  Caswell  found 
matters  looking  dark.  The  fleets  of  England  were 
hovering  along  the  coast;  disaffected  and  dangerous 
tories  were  scattered  all  througli  the  state,  and  arm- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  uniting  with  Clinton.  Cas- 
well comprehended  the  situation,  and  summoning 
the  minutemen  of  Dobbs  county,  he  met  the  tories 
under  Gen.  McDonald  Feb.  27,  1776,  and  routed 
them  with  great  slaughter.  For  his  prompt  and  de- 
cisive action,  congress  made  him  a  brigadier-general. 
In  November  of  the  same  year  the  provincial  con- 
gress met  at  Halifax,  and  Caswell  was  one  of  the 
committee  that  formed  the  state  constitution,  and 
was  elected  governor,  succeeding  the  royalist  gov- 
ernor, Martin.  His  administration  was  eminently 
satisfactory,  and  he  was  elected  a  second  time,  tak- 


ing the  oath  of  office  May  13,  1785.  Meanwhile, 
between  his  two  terms  of  office  as  governor,  he  was 
in  the  field  as  a  soldier;  was  engaged  in  the  battle 
of  Camden  in  1780,  and,  his  military  work  being 
done,  he  was  elected  comptroller-general,  holding 
the  office  until  his  second  occupancy  of  the  guberna- 
torial chair.  His  last  public  service  was  as  state 
senator.  He  was  elected  speaker,  and  while  pre- 
siding in  the  senate,  Nov.  5,  1789,  had  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  which  terminated  fatally  on  the  10th  of 
the  same  month. 

NASH,  Abner,  patriot  and  second  governor  of 
North  Carolina  (1779-81),  was  born  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward county,  Va.,  Aug.  8,  1716,  of  Welsh  descent. 
He  went  to  North  Carolina  at  an  early  age,  settling 
in  Newbern  ;  received  such  an  education  as  the 
schools  of  the  day  afforded,  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  entered  upon  an  extensive 
practice.  He  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  political 
issues  of  the  day,  and  represented  his  town  in  the 
first  provincial  congress  convened  by  the  royalist 

fovernor,  Martin,  which  met  in  Newbern,  Aug.  25, 
774.  Nash  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  proceedings.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  provincial  council  which  met  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  organization  was  effected  Oct.  18, 
1775,  under  enthusiastic  and  warlike  auspices,  and  it 
was  decided  then  to  convene  quarterly  meetings  there- 
after. At  the  next  session,  held  in  February,  1776, 
Nash  was  a  member  of  a  committee  .sent  to  Charles- 
ton to  devise  measures  of  concert  and  union  between 
the  Southern  colonies.  Nash  was  then  appointed  one 
of  the  council  and  committee  to  form  the  state  con- 
stitution, and  was  the  first  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons  that  assembled  in  North  Carolina.  The 
provincial  congress  met  at  Halifax  Apr.  4,  1776, 
and  Nash  again  represented  Newbern;  was  speaker 
of  the  senate  in  1777,  during  which  time  a  new 
county  was  erected,  and  given  his  name.  He  was 
speaker  of  the  senate  again  in  1779,  and  elected  gov- 
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ernor  the  same  year.  The  period  of  his  administra- 
tion was  during  the  gloomiest  part  of  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  and  ill  health,  or  a  too  gentle  disposition 
caused  grave  disorders  in  state  affairs.  He  was  a 
candidate  for  re-election,  but  defeated,  ' '  on  account 
of,"  as  was  stated  by  a  prominent  political  writer 
of  the  day,  "the  disordered  state  of  the  finances." 
His  first  assembly,  held  in  1780,  made  ex-Gov.  Cas- 
well the  commander  of  all  the  state  militia,  although 
by  the  constitution  the  governor  was  ex-officio  com- 
mander-in-chief. At  its  second  session  the  assembly 
made  a  further  invasion  of  his  gubernatorial  rights 
by  appointing  a  board  of  war  to  manage  military 
operations.  In  1783  he  was  elected  to  the  Continen- 
tal congress,  and  it  was  while  in  attendance  on  that 
body  that  he  died  in  Philadelphia  Dec.  2,  1786. 

BTJBKE,  Thomas,  third  governor  of  North 
Carolina  (1781-82).     (See  Vol.  VII. ,  p.  264). 

MARTIIT,  Alexander,  senator,  also  fourth  and 
seventh  governor  of  North  Carolina  (1783-84  and 
1789-92),  was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1740.  When 
he  was  quite  young  his  parents  removed  to  Vir- 
gmia,  and  then  to  Guilford  county,  N.  C.  Alex- 
ander was  graduated  from 
Princeton  college  in  1756, 
studied  law,  and  returned  to 
North  Carolina  to  practice, 
where,  in  1773,  he  was  elected 
to  the  general  assembly,  and 
in  1774-75  to  the  provincial 
congresses.  On  Apr.  4,  1776, 
he  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  3d  North  Carolina  regi- 
ment, and  served  at  German- 
town  and  Brandywine,  but 
was  court-martialed  for  hid- 
ing behind  a  tree  during  an  en- 
gagement, and  was  dismissed 
from  the  service.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  state  senate  in 
1779-83, 1785-87,  and  in  1788. 
During  most  of  his  term  he  was  speaker  of  the  sen- 
ate, and  in  1781  became  acting  governor  while  Gov. 
Burke  was  in  captivity.  In  1783  he  was  elected 
governor,  served  for  three  years,  and  in  1789  was 
re-elected.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates  from  North 
Carolina  to  the  convention  that  framed  the  constitu- 
tion of  I  he  United  States,  but  withdrew  without 
signing  that  document.  In  1793  he  was  elected  U.  S. 
senator,  and  was  nominate<l  again  in  1799,  but  hav- 
ing supported  John  Adams  and  the  alien  and  .sedi- 
tion laws,  he  had  made  iiimself  highly  unpopular, 
and,  accordingly,  was  defeated.  In  1793  the  degree 
of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Princeton,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  trustee  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  He  published,  in  the  mag- 
azine issued  by  the  university,  some  verses  lauding 
Gen.  Richard  Caswell  and  Gen.  Francis  Nash, but  they 
wei(;  said  by  a  critic  to  be  '  'more  patriotic  than  poetic. " 
He  died  at  Danbury,  N.  C,  in  November,  1807. 

JOHNSTON,  Samuel,  patriot  and  sixth  gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina  (1787-89),  was  born  in  Dun- 
dee, Scotland,  Dec.  15,  1738.  pie  was  the  nephew 
of  Gabriel  Johnston,  colonial  governor  of  North 
Carolina  from  1730  to  1753.  "When  but  three  years 
of  age  he  was  brought  to  America  by  his  fatlier, 
John  Johnsldn,  who  settled  in  North  Carolina,  and 
became  tlie  possessor  of  large  estates.  Samuel  was 
educated  for  the  bar;  was  admitted  in  1767,  appointed 
clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  Chowan  county,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  naval  officer  under  the  crown.  He 
entered  heartily  into  tlie  arena  of  politics,  was  an 
ardent  patriot,  and  a  member  of  the  assembly  of 
1769.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  provincial 
congress  from  Chowan  county  (1774),  and  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  state  finances,  which  were  in  great  dis- 
order, the  convention  ordered,  on  the  7th  of  Septem- 


ber, $135,000  in  bills  of  credit.  Samuel  Johnston, 
Richard  Caswell  (the  first  governor),  Andrew  Knox, 
and  Richard  Cogdell  were  appointed  to  superintend 
the  necessary  printing,  sign  the  bills,  and  deliver  them 
over  to  the  two  treasurers.  Johnston  represented 
the  northern  division,  and  Caswell  the  southern.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  a  member  from  Chowan 
county  to  the  general  meeting  at  Newbern,  and  on 
the  death  of  John  Harvey,  succeeded  as  moderator  of 
the  assembly,  and  became  the  president  of  the 
provincial  council,  thereby  becoming  virtually  the 
governor  of  the  state  in  the  interregnum  between  the 
abdication  of  the  royalist  governor,  Martin,  and  the 
accession  of  Gov.  Caswell,  the  first  governor  under 
the  constitution.  He  was  present  at  Halifax  during 
the  deliberations  of  the  convention  which  formed 
the  constitution,  and  contributed  by  his  genius, 
talents  and  infiuence  to  preserve  its  conservative 
character.  North  Carolina  was  the  first  state  to  de- 
clare her  independence,  so  her  state  constitution  was 
among  the  earliest  formed,  but  its  formation  was  so 
thoroughly  effected  as  to  remain  nearly  sixty  years 
untouched.  The  views  of  Samuel  Johnston  were 
eminently  conservative.  He  deprecated  a  too  great 
departure  from  the  underlying  principlesof  the  Eng- 
lish government,  founded  as  they  were  on  Roman 
law,  but  he  also  considered  the  unbridled  will  of  the 
people  as  dangerous  to  true  liberty  as  the  tyranny  of 
an  erratic  and  irresponsible  monarch.  In  1780  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Continental  congress, 
and  served  until  1783.  In  1787  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor. He  was  an  unqualified  admirer  of  the  Fed- 
eral constitution,  and  was  president  of  the  con- 
vention while  governor  of  the  state,  which  met  at 
Hillsboro',  July  21,  1788,  to  consider  the  constitution, 
but  which  failed  to  ratify  it.  He  also  presided  over 
the  convention  which  met  the  following  year  at 
Fayetteville  (November,  1789),  and  by  which  the 
constitution  was  eventually  ratified.  At  the  close 
of  his  gubernatorial  career  he  was  elected  to  the 
U.  S.  senate,  and  .served  1789-93  as  a  Federalist. 
In  1800  he  received  the  appointment  of  judge  of  the 
superior  court,  but  resigned  the  position  in  Novem- 
ber, 1803.  After  enjoying  every  honor  the  state 
could  grant  him,  he  voluntarily  resigned,  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  all  public  employment,  evidently  agreeing 
with  the  wise  soldier  of  Charles  V.,  who,  ou  resigning 
his  commission,  remarked,  "  aliquid  tempus  inieresse 
debet  viiam  mortemgue."  (Some  time  should  be 
interposed  between  life  and  death.)  His  only  is- 
sue was  one  .sou,  James  C.  Johnston,  of  Edeuton. 
Samuel  Johnston  died  near  Edenton,  N.  C,  Aug. 
18,  1816. 

SPAIGHT,  Richard  Dobbs,  statesman,  and 
eighth  governor  of  North  Carolina  (1792-95),  was 
born  in  Newbern,  N.  C.  (originallj'  incorporated  as 
New  Berne  by  settlers  from  the  Canton  Berne, 
Switzerland),  March  35,  1758.  His  father,  Richard, 
was  a  member  of  the  king's  council  in  1757.  and 
secretary  of  North  C^aroliua  under  the  crown  in 
1763.  His  mother  was  the  sister  of  Arthur  Dobbs, 
governor  of  the  colony  in  1753-66.  The  son  lost 
his  parents  when  he  was  but  eight  years  of  ago,  and 
was  sent  to  Ireland  to  pursue  his  academic  studies, 
his  education  being  completed  at  the  Univei'sity  of 
Glasgow.  Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1778, 
he  found  it  in  the  throes  of  the  revolution.  His 
chivalrous  nature  caused  hiip  to  promptly  volunteer 
his  services  to  his  country,  and  he  became  an  aide- 
do -camp  to  Gen.  Caswell.  His  first  experience 
in  battle  was  at  Camden,  S.  C,  but  so  worthily 
did  he  enter  into  his  patriot  labors  that  the  next 
year  he  was  sent  to  the  general  assembly,  to  labor 
for  the  benefit  of  his  country  as  a  legislator  instead 
of  a  soldier.  He  was  re-elected  and  served  again  in 
1783-83.  Subsequently  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Continental  congress,  which  met  in  Annapolis  Dec. 
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13,  1783.  Ten  days  later  he  was  a  witness  to  the 
resignation  of  Gen.  Washington  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army.  Mr.  Spaight  was  also  a  member 
of  the  convention  called  to  form  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  in  Philadelphia,  May  14,  1787,  and 
a  member  of  the  convention  at  Hillsboio',  July  31 
1788,  to  consider  the  Federal  constitution.  On  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Spaight,  Gen.  Washington  made  a 
personal  visit  to  North  Carolina, 
and,  in  consequence  of  the  united 
counsels  of  these  two  leaders  in 
the  grave  questions  at  issue, 
North  Carolina  ratified  the  con- 
stitution Nov.  31, 1789.  In  1793 
he  was  a  member  of  the  general 
assembly,  and  by  that  body 
chosen  governor  of  the  state — a 
position  he  held  for  three  years. 
WMle  governor  he  also  served  as 
presidential  elector  in  1793.  Af- 
ter his  term  of  office  as  governor 
had  expired,  he,  in  1797,  was 
elected  to  congress  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death 
of  Nathan  Bryan,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  was  re- 
elected, serving  from  1797  till 
1801,  and  in  the  latter  year  sat  in 
the  North  Carolina  senate.  This 
was  his  last  public  service.  Politics  were  active 
and  bitter ;  animosities  pervaded  not  only  public 
life,  but  private  circles.  Men  were  actuated  by 
a  malignant  party  spirit  to  the  last  degree,  and 
ready  to  use  any  means  to  gratify  personal  spite. 
Gov.  Spaight  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
JeflEersonian  party.  Stanly,  an  active  adversary, 
became  infuriated  at  certain  language  used  in  de- 
bate, and,  in  an  insulting  note,  issued  a  challenge. 
Spaight  accepted.  The  duel  was  fought  the  same 
day,  and  Spaight  fell,  mortally  wounded.  His  death 
occurred  the  next  day,  and  North  Carolina,  by  this 
tragic  event,  lost  one  of  her  noblest  sons.  He  died 
Sept.  6,  1802. 

ASHE,  Samuel,  jurist,  and  ninth  governor  of 
North  Carolina  (1795-98),  was  born  on  Cape  Fear 
river,  N.  C,  in  1735,  the  son  of  John  Baptiste  Ashe, 
an  eminent  lawyer;  educated  at  Harvard;  studied 
law  with  his  uncle,  Samuel  Swann;  became  an  early 
and  zealous  sdherent  of  the  colonial  cause;  ap- 
pointed by  the  provincial  congress  one  of  the  coun- 
cil of  thirteen,  to  whom  the  government  of  the  com- 
monwealth was  committed,  before  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  and  acted  as  its  president ;  member 
of  the  convention  that  met  at  Halifax  Apr.  4,  1776, 
and  also  of  the  same,  in  the  following  November, 
when  the  state  constitution  was  formed,  and  chief 
justice  of  the  bench  of  three  judges  first  chosen  un- 
der the  constitution.  He  remained  on  the  judicial 
bench  until  1795,  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  when 
he  was  elected  governor,  which  office  he  filled  three 
years.  As  a  judge  he  was  firm,  upright  in  character, 
clear-headed,  and  progressive.  The  idea  was  first 
enunciated  by  him,  that  the  courts  had  the  power  to 
pronounce  a  statute  of  the  legislature  unconstitu- 
tional. To  those  who  had  been  trained  to  assert  the 
omnipotence  of  the  British  parliament,  this  seemed 
almost  treason,  but  it  soon  became  law,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  liberty.  Although 
principally  employed  in  civil  capacities,  yet  in  some 
emergencies  he  served  as  a  soldier.  He  married,  first, 
Maiy  Porter,  and  afterward  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Merrick. 
He  died  at  Rocky  Point,  N.  C,  Feb.  3,  1813. 

DAVIE,  William  K.,  soldier,  and  tenth  gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina (1798-99).  (See  Vol.  I., p. 77). 
WILLIAMS,   Benjamin,  statesman,   eleventh 
and  fourteenth  governor  of  North  Carolina  (1799- 
1803  and  1807-8),  was  born  in  that  state  in  1754. 


Of  his  early  life  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he 
was  a  resident  of  Moore  county,  an  ardent  patriot, 
and  a  brave  soldier.  At  Guilford,  in  the  battle  of 
March  15,  1781,  between  the  forces  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  and  Gen.  Greene,  in  the  drawn  battle  with  its 
terrible  losses  on  both  sides  (the  British  losing  600 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  Americans  400),  he  so 
held  his  position  that  the  enemy  was  obliged  to  close 
hostilities,  and  the  contest  was  virtually  left  a  drawn 
battle.  For  his  bravery,  and  for  (as  mentioned  in  the 
dispatches)  "meritorious  conduct,"  Williams,  who 
had  entered  the  revolutionary  army  as  a  captain, 
was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy.  He  served  as  member 
of  congress  in  1793-95,  was  governor  of  his  state  in 
1799-1803,  again  in  1807-8,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  state  senate  in  1808-9.  He  was  a  plain  man,  of 
small  pretensions,  simple,  modest,  and  of  irreproach- 
able character.  He  died  in  Moore  county,  N.  C,  in 
1814. 

TUBNEB,  James,  statesman,  and  twelfth 
governor  of  North  Carolina  (1803-5),  was  born  in 
Southampton  county,  Va.,  Dec.  30,  1766.  His  fa- 
ther moved  to  Bute  (afterward  Warren)  county, 
when  his  son  was  yet  a  child.  Educational  advan- 
tages were  very  limited.  His  education  was  as  good 
as  it  could  be  under  the  circumstances,  but  his 
strength  of  mind  was  developed  even  in  early  boy- 
hood, and  what  advantages  he  did  enjoy  were  well 
appreciated.  Young  Turner,  although  a  child,  was 
not  an  idle  or  indifferent  spectator  of  the  trials  of 
his  country,  which  led  to  war,  and  early  enlisted  in 
the  revolutionary  struggle,  serving  faithfully  to  the 
end.  He  entered  public  life  by  election  to  the  legis- 
lature in  1798;  was  re-elected  in  1799,  and  again  in 
1800  ;  was  a  member  of  the  senate  in  1801-3,  and 
then  governor  in  1802-5.  His  term  as  governor  hav- 
ing expired,  he  was  sent  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  where 
he  served  from  1805-16,  when  he  retired  on  account 
of  failing  health.  He  was  in  congress  during  a 
troubled  and  excited  period,  and  gave  the  war  of 
1813  a  firm  and  vigorous  support.  Gov.  Turner  was 
married  three  times,  his  last  wife  surviving  him.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  personal  worth,  a  faithful  repre- 
sentative, and  a  sincere  friend.  He  died  in  Blooms- 
bury,  N.  C,  Aug.  15,  1824. 

ALEXAIfDEB,  Nathaniel,  physician,  and 
thirteenth  governor  of  North  Carolina  (1805-7),  was 
born  in  Mecklenburg,  N.  C,  in  1756.  His  early 
education  was  in  the  typical  log-cabin  of  the  region. 
Afterward  entering  Princeton  he  was  graduated  in 
1776  at  the  age  of  twenty.  He  studied  medicine, 
and  became  a  successful  physician.  Although 
scarcely  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he  entered  the 
army,  and  served  on  the  medical  corps  with  honor 
until  the  end  of  the  desperate  conflict.  His  young 
manhood,  and  strong  physical  endurance  enabled 
him  to  enter  upon  and  accomplish  what  others 
shrank  from.  He  served  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
Subsequently  he  settled  in  the  high  hills  of  Sautee, 
removing  later  to  Mecklenburg.  He  represented 
Mecklenburg  in  the  house  of  commons  in  1797,  and 
was  in  the  senate  in  1803-5.  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  career  as  a  senator,  he  was  elected  governor 
of  the  state,  and  served  two  years.  His  administra- 
tion was  marked  by  the  same  enterprise  which  had 
characterized  his  earlier  life;  the  financial  condition 
of  the  state  was  improved;  educational  facilities 
were  increased,  and  a  prosperous  state  of  affairs  in- 
augurated. He  married  a  daughter  of  Col.  Tliomas 
Polk.  He  died  in  Salisbury  March  8,  1808,  and  his 
remains  lie  in  the  Presbyterian  churchyard  at  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

STONE,  David,  statesman,  and  fifteenth  gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina  (1808-10),  was  born  in  Hope, 
N.  C,  Feb.  17,  1770.  His  father,  Zedekiah  Stone, 
went  from  Vermont,  and,  having  purchased  lands 
from  the  Tuscarora  Indians,  settled  in  Bertie  county. 
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He  was  a  devoted  and  ready  friend  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  independence  ;    a  member  of  the   pro- 
vincial congress  at  Halifax,  1776,  which  formed  the 
state  constitution,  and  for  many  years  a  senator,  be- 
ing annually  elected.    The  sou's  early  education  was 
conducted  by  the  best  teachers  the  country  could 
afford.  His  natural  abilities  en- 
abled him  to  enter  Princeton, 
where  he  was  graduated  with 
the  first  honors  in  1788,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.     He  pursued 
a  course  of  study  in  law  in  the 
office  of  Gen.  William  R.  Davie, 
afterward    governor    of    the 
state,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1790.  He  early  embarked 
on  the  stormy  sea  of  political 
life,  but  from  the  suavity  of 
his  manners,  and  the  solidity 
of   his    acquirements,   he  en- 
Joyed  a  brilliant  career.    Prom 
1790-94  he  was  a  member  of 

j^ ~~>=^i_^L___~)        the  house  of  commons.  In  1795, 

* ~VV°^^~^~y  when  only  twenty-six  years  of 

^^\___.^  age,  he  was  elected  a  judge  of 

the  superior  court,  retaining 
the  office  until  1799.  He  was  representative  in  con- 
gress, 1799-1801;  U.  S.  senator,  1801-7;  when  he  re- 
signed on  being  again  elected  judge  of  the  superior 
court.  In  1808  he  became  governor,  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  elevated  position  with  great  dignity 
during  his  constitutional  term.  In  1811  and  1812  he 
again  appeared  as  a  member  of  the  legislature,  when 
he  was  again  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  his  term  of 
service  beginning  March  4,  1813,  Ex-6ov.  Stone 
entered  the  senate  during  a  period  of  intense  national 
excitement.  The  country  had  declared  war  with 
England,  the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth,  and 
party  spirit  raged  with  unwonted  violence  ;  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  supported 
President  Madison,  and  called  for  war,  and  Gov. 
Stone  was  elected  to  the  senate  to  sustain  that  policy. 
He  differed  from  his  constituency  in  various  matters, 
and  especially  in  voting  against  the  "embargo,"  a 
measure  strongly  recommended  by  the  president. 
The  measure  had  passed  the  house,  but  was  rejected 
in  the  senate  by  two  votes  only,  and  one  of  tbem 
was  Gov.  Stone's.  His  state  legislature  reported  a 
resolution,  censuring  him  in  a  vote  of  forty  to  eigh- 
teen. He  forthwith  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate, 
and  abandoned  political  life.  In  person.  Gov.  Stone 
was  tall  and  commanding.  His  hair  was  of  a  red- 
dish color,  and  he  wore  it,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  day,  in  a  queue.  He  died  in  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
Oct.  7,  1818. 

SMITH,  Benjamin,  soldier,  statesman,  philan- 
thropist and  sixteenth  governor  of  North  Carolina 
(1810-11),  was  born  in  Brunswick  county,  N.  C,  in 
1750.  Of  his  early  education  little  is  known.  In 
1776,  while  yet  in  early  manhood,  he  became  aide- 
de-camp  to  Gen.  Washington  ;  was  with  him  in  the 
famous  retreat  from  Long  Island  ;  participated  in 
the  defence  of  Fort  Moultrie,  and  served  during  the 
British  invasion  of  South  Carolina,  where  he  was 
conspicuous  for  his  gallantry.  By  his  fiery  elo- 
quence, backed  by  his  reputation,  the  militia  of 
Brunswick  volunteered  to  serve  under  him  in  the 
then  threatened  war  against  Pi'ance.  He  was  fifteen 
times  a  senator  from  Brunswick,  and  in  1810  was 
elected  governor  of  North  Carolina.  His  constitu- 
ency named  the  county  seat  of  the  county  Smith- 
ville,  in  his  honor.  His  name  survives,  too,  in  an 
island  la.shed  by  the  waves  at  the  mouth  of  Cape 
Pear  river.  Gov.  Smith  was  at  onetime  immensely 
wealthy,  having,  among  his  other  possessions,  large 
estates  on  Cape  Fear  river.  He  was  a  champion  for 
the  cause  of  higher  education  in  his  state,  and  to 


aid  in  its  advancement  he  gladdened  the  hearts  of 
the  people  by  the  gift  of  20,000  acres  of  land  in  Ten- 
nessee for  the  founding  of  a  university.  The  lands 
had  been  given  him  by  congress  for  his  gallant  ser- 
vices during  the  dark  hours  of  the  revolution.  They 
were  the  price  of  liberty,  and  they  were,  at  the  same 
time,  the  offering  of  a  generous  heart  and  wise  head, 
that  comprehended  that  liberty  could  not  be  pre- 
served without  education,  and  that  ignorance  must 
be  prevented  or  vice  would  rule  the  land.  The  lands 
did  not,  however,  become  immediately  available. 
They  were  afterward  surrendered  to  the  Chickasaw 
Indian  nation,  and  although  subsequently  repur- 
chased by  the  government,  many  years  elapsed  be- 
fore they  were  made  to  fulfill  the  original  purpose. 
They  were  ultimately  sold  for  $14,000,  after  being 
shaken  up  into  lakes  and  hills  by  the  greatest  earth- 
quake known  in  America  since  Its  discovery.  The 
result  of  his  benefaction  was  the  building  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill.  The 
charter  was  granted  in  1789,  and  the  institution  when 
once  under  way  grew  rapidly.  Gov.  Smith  was  a 
man  of  mark.  He  planted  the  seed  which  gave  the 
state  of  North  Carolina  one  of  the  grandest  oppor- 
tunities ever  known,  in  the  form  of  a  univei'sity, 
for  the  education  of  her  sous.  The  university  was 
founded  and  flourished.  Students  swarmed  into  the 
collegiate  halls.  They  overflowed  the  buildings  and 
were  camped  in  temporarily  erected  cottages,  until 
in  1858,  there  were  456,  of  whom  178  were  from 
other  states  than  North  Carolina.  Sixty  years  after 
his  generous  gift  the  trustees  of  the  university  hon- 
ored themselves  by  bestowing  his  name  on  a  beauti- 
ful structure  devoted  to  literature  and  science.  Gov. 
Smith's  temper  was  sudden  and  quick,  and  by  reason 
tiiereof  he  was  involved  in  several  duels.  In  one  of 
them  he  received  a  ball  in  the  hip,  which  he  carried 
to  his  grave,  He  died  in  Smithville,  N,  C,  Feb. 
10,  1829,  entirely  penniless,  and  was  buried  the 
same  night  by  Maj.  Wilson  and  Capt.  Pi-azier  of 
the  U.  S,  army,  under  cover  of  darkness,  to  prevent 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  from  levying  on  the  dead 
body  for  debt,  a  procedure  allowable  at  that  time; 
a  capias  ad  satisfaciendum  (Oa.  Sa.)  being  issued 
by  the  court,  the  body  was  levied  upon  and  kept 
out  of  the  grave,  in  order  to  force  the  friends  to  re- 
deem it  by  satisfying  the  claim  in  the  hands  of  the 
sheriff. 

HAWKINS,  William,  statesman  and  seven- 
teenth governor  of  North  Carolina  (1811-14),  was  born 
in  Warren  county,  N.  C, 
in  1770.  His  family  was  of 
English  descent,  coming  to 
America  about  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  1705,  and  set- 
tled in  Gloucester  county, 
Va.,  where  the  American 
head  of  the  family,  Phil- 
emon Hawkins,  was  born 
Sept.  38, 1 7 1 7.  He  removed, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  to 
Warren  (then  Bute)  coun- 
ty, N.  C.  He  prospered 
in  his  imdertakings,  and 
became  an  officer  in  the 
Colonial  government,  and 
was  an  aide  to  Gov.  "Tryon 
in  the  battle  of  Alamance, 
when  with  but  1,000  men 
he  vanquished  the  army  of 
"  Regulators  "  of  twice  that 
number.  His  grandson,  William,  was  educated  in 
the  log-cabin  schools  of  the  day,  but  by  his  energy 
and  cleverness  advanced  so  rapidly  that  he  was 
elected  member  of  the  assembly  in  1804,  speaker  In 
1805,  governor  of  the  state  in  1811,  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  war  of  1813,  rendering  very  efficient 
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service  not  only  by  his  influence,  but  in  the  furnish- 
ing of  troops.  He  died  in  Sparta,  Ga.,  May  17, 
1819. 

MILLER,  William,  eighteenth  governor  of 
North  Carolina  (1814-17),  was  born  in  "Warren 
county,  N.  C,  in  1770,  though  the  date  is  uncertain. 
His  early  education  came  from  the  schools  of  the 
day,  in  fragmentary  form,  but  his  energy  overcame 
all  obstacles.  He  entered  at  an 
^y      .  early  age  the  political  arena, 

^y/lyXCi-yi^  ^iid  represented  his  county  in 
the  house  of  commons  in  1810, 
and  for  the  five  years  following, 
having  for  his  colleague  William  R.  Johnson,  a  fa- 
mous lover  of  race  horses.  During  his  last  term  in 
the  house  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state  and 
served  until  1817,  three  years.  His  administration 
was  during  the  war  with  England,  and  Gov.  Miller 
nobly  sustained  all  the  war  measures  of  President 
Madison,  and  promptly  and  efficiently  aided  in  their 
vigorous  prosecution.  His  promptness  in  the  or- 
ganization of  troops,  and  forwarding  them  to  the 
front  as  required  by  Gen.  Jackson,  called  forth  the 
latter's  special  approbation.  In  March,  1825,  he  re- 
ceived the  presidential  appointment  of  charge  d'af- 
faires to  Guatemala,  Central  America,  and  died 
while  engaged  in  his  mission. 

BRANCH,   J.,  nineteenth   governor  of  North 
Carolina    (1817-20).      (See    Vol.    V.,    p.    295). 

FRANKLIN,  Jesse,  senator  and  twentieth 
governor  of  North  Carolina  (1820-21),  was  born  in 
Orange  county,  Va.,  March  24, 1760.  Shortly  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  his  father  removed 
to  North  Carolina.  Jesse  en- 
tered the  Continental  army  and 
before  the  war  was  over  had 
risen  to  the  rank  of  major.  In 
1794  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  house  of  delegates  of 
North  Carolina,  and  re-elected 
in  1797  and  1798.  In  1805  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  senate.  In  the  meantime,  from  1795 
to  1797,  he  was  a  member  of  congress;  from  1799  to 
1805,  and  from  1807  to  1813,  U.  S.  senator  from 
North  Carolina,  and  during  a  portion  of  this  time 
president  pro  tern,  of  the  senate.  In  1816  President 
Monroe  appointed  Senator  Franklin  commissioner  to 
treat  with  the  Chickasaw  Indians,  a  duty  which  he 
performed  satisfactorily.  In  1820  he  was  elected 
governor  of  North  Carolina.  The  same  energy 
which  marked  his  life  as  a  soldier  was  displayed  in 
his  career  as  a  governor.  The  finances  of  the  state 
were  improved,  schools  were  established,  various 
new  industries  entered  upon,  and  an  era  of  prosper- 
ity enjoyed.  He  died  in  Surry  county,  N.  C,  in 
September,  1823. 

HOLMES,  Gabriel,  statesman  and  twenty-first 
governor  of  North  Carolina  (1821-34),  was  born  in 
Sampson  county,  N.  C,  in  1769.  His  classical  edu- 
cation was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McCorkle,  of 
Iredell  county,  and  finished  at 
Harvard.  He  then  read  law  with 
Judge  Taylor  in  Raleigh,  and  af- 
ter his  admission  to  the  bar,  prac- 
ticed in  Clinton,  N.  C.  He  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  in  1793, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  served  continuously  un- 
til 1813.  In  1821  hewas  elected  governor.  By  his  clear- 
sightedness and  gentle  disposition,  combined  with 
the  most  excellent  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  he 
secured  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  did  much 
toward  increasing  the  prosperity  of  the  state.  Edu- 
cational matters  received  his  especial  attention.  .  At 
the  close  of  his  term  of  office  as  governor,  he  was 
elected  to  congress,  serving  from  Dec.  3,  1835,  until 
March  3,  1839.  He  was  re-elected,  but  died  before 
taking  his  seat.     He  died  near  Clinton,  N.  C,  Sept. 
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26,  1839,  and  his  gravestone  in  the  congressional 
cemetery,  at  Washington,  marks  his  final  resting- 
place. 

BURTON,  Hutchlugs  G. ,  twenty-second  gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina  (1824r-27),  was  born  in  Gran- 
ville county,  N.  C,  about  1785.  He  studied  law,  and 
settled  at  Charlotte,  Mecklenburg 
county,-  representing  that  county  in 
1810.  He  was  the  same  year  elected 
attorney-general  of  the  state.  He 
then  removed  to  Halifax,  and  in 
1817  was  elected  to  the  legislature. 
He  served  in  the  U.  S.  congress  in 
1819,  and  was  re-elected  in  1831. 
In  1834  he  was  elected  governor 
of  the  state.  So  highly  were  his 
services  appreciated  by  the  then 
dominant  party,  that  he  was,  in 
1826,  nominated  by  President  Ad- 
ams as  governor  of  Arkansas ;  but 
on  the  accession  of  Gen.  Jackson 
to  the  presidential  chair,  party  dif- 
ferences arose,  and  the  nomination 
was  not  confirmed  by  the  senate. 
He  was  of  social  and  genial  man- 
ners, and  universally  popular.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Wilie  Jones,  who,  with  sev- 
eral children,  survived  him.  He  died  in  Iredell 
county  Apr.  31, 1836,  and  was  buried  in  Unity  church- 
yard, near  Seattle's  Ford. 

IREDELL,  James,  Jr.,  soldier,  statesman,  and 
twenty-third  governor  of  North  Carolina  (1827),  was 
born  in  Edeuton,  Chowan  county,  N.  C,  Nov.  3, 
1788,  a  son  of  Judge  Iredell,  associate  justice  of  the 
United  States  supreme  court.  Hewas  well  educated; 
a  graduate  of  Princeton  in  1806,  and  later  a  student 
of  law.  In  the  war  of  1813  he  raised  a  company  of 
volunteers  and  aided  in  the  defence  of  Craney  Island, 
nearNorfolk;  his  associate  and  life-long  friend,  Gavin 
Hogg,  being  one  of  his  lieutenants.  He  entered 
public  life  in  1816  as  representative  from  Edenton; 
was  speaker  in  1817-18,  and  was  returned  to  the  legis- 
lature for  many  years.  In  March,  1819,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  judge  of  the  supe- 
rior courts  of  law  and  equity, 
but  resigned  two  months  later. 
In  1837  he  was  elected  gover- 
nor, and  the  year  following 
was  sent  to  the  U.  S.  senate, 
succeeding  Nathaniel  Macon, 
and  serving  from  Dec.  38, 
1838,  until  March  8, 1881.  Af- 
ter leaving  the  senate,  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law,  and 
for  many  years  was  reporter  of 
the  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  re- 
vise the  state  laws,  their  la- 
bors resulting  in  the  "  Revised 
Statutes  of  1836-37"  (Raleigh, 
1837).  His  reports  of  law  cases 
in  the  supreme  court  fill  thir- 
teen volumes;  and  the  reports 
of  equity  cases  fill  eight  more  (Raleigh,  1841-53).  As 
an  author,  he  published  also  a  "Treatise  on  the  Law 
of  Executors  and  Administrators,"  and  a  "Digest  of 
all  the  Reported  Cases  in  the  Courts  of  North  Caro- 
lina, 1778  to  1845  "  (Raleigh,  1889^6).  He  died  in 
Edenton  Apr.  18,  1853. 

OWEN,  Jolin,  statesman,  and  twenty-fourth  gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina  (1838-80),  was  born  in  1787, 
the  son  of  Thomas  Owen,  a  brave  officer  of  the  revo- 
lution, who  commanded  a  regiment.  Regarding 
the  education  of  the  son,  but  little  is  known.  He 
was  not  born  to  command  in  the  field  of  war,  nor 
yet  was  he  an  orator,  but  such  was  his  popularity 
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by  reason  of  his  kindly  intercourse  with  neighbors 
and  friends,  that  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  and 
served  continuously  from  1813  until  1828,  a  period 
of  sixteen  years.  During  the  last  year  he  was  chosen 
governor,  and  in  1831  came  within  one  vote  of  being 
elected  a  U.  S.  senator.  Although  a  man  of  the  most 
singular  modesty,  he  was  the 
president  of  the  convention 
/^3-v~^a-»^  at   Harrisburg,   Pa.   in   1840, 

that  nominated  Gen.  Harri- 
son for  the  presidency.  He 
wa.s  offered  the  nomination 
as  vice-president,  but  declined,  and  Jlr,  Tyler  was 
nominated.  Had  his  modesty  allowed  his  ac- 
ceptance of  the  high  office,  as  was  the  course  of 
events  he  would  have  been  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  But  his  healtli  was  precarious,  and 
he  would  not  allow  himself  to  accept  the  honor.  Gov. 
Owen  was  a  true  type  of  a  North  Carolinian.  He  was 
sincere  in  his  professions  and  promises;  faithful  and 
exact  in  his  performances ;  and  notwithstanding  his 
modesty,  he  was  firm  and  gallant  in  maintaining  his 
convictions  of  right.  It  was  said  of  him,  as  of  Bayard 
of  France,  "  Bans  peur,  sans  reproche."  He  died  at 
Pittsboro',  N.  C,  in  October,  1841,  six  months  after 
Mr.  Tyler  had  been  elevated  to  the  presidential  chair. 
STOKES,  Montfort,  statesman,  and  twenty- 
fifth  governor  of  North  Carolina  (1830-32),  was 
born  in  Wilkes  county,  N.  C. ,  in  1760.  His  early 
days  were  spent  on  the  ocean  in  the  employ  of  a 
mercliantmau  sailing  out  of 
the  port  of  Edenton.  Leav- 
ing the  merchant  service,  he 
entered  the  infant  navy  of  the 
revolution,  and  served  under 
Com.  Stephen  Decatur,  the  fa- 
ther of  tlie  distinguished  com- 
modore of  the  war  of  1813. 
Yoiuig  Stokes  was  but  six- 
teen years  of  age,  and  during  one  of  the  cruises, 
the  vessel  he  was  in  was  captured  by  the  Britisli,  in 
1776,  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  he  was  confined  on 
board  a  prison  ship  in  New  York  harbor,  where  his 
sufferings  were  intense.  After  the  war,  he  aban- 
doned the  sea,  and  settled  in  Salisbury,  Rowan  coun- 
ty, N.  C. ,  where  for  many  years  he  served  as  clerk  of  the 
superior  court.  His  abilities  and  accomplishments 
led  to  his  selection  a.s  principal  clerk  of  the  senate. 
While  lining  this  position  he  was  elected  to  the  TJ.  S. 
senate,  but  declined  the  office.  A  subsequent  election 
sent  him  to  the  nation's  capital  in  1816,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1823.  In  1880  he  was  made  governor 
of  the  state,  his  opponent  being  Richard  Dobbs 
Spaight,  Jr.,  who  was  governor  five  years  later.  At 
the  end  of  his  gubernatorial  career.  Gov.  Stokes  was 
appointed  by  President  Jackson  Indian  agent  in  Ar- 
kansas, where  he  resided  until  his  death.  Gov. 
Stokes  was  a  man  of  rare  genius,  of  the  highest  cour- 
age, but  marred  by  being  "sudden  and  quick  in 
quariel,"  By  reason  of  his  hot  temper  he  became  in- 
volved in  an  altercation  with  Col.  Jesse  A.  Pearson, 
equally  hot-tempered.  A  duel  followed,  and  Gen. 
Stokes  received  a  wound,  the  effect  of  which  he  car- 
ried to  his  grave.     He  died  in  Arkansas  in  1842. 

SWAIN,  David  Lowery,  educator,  and  twenty- 
sixth  governor  of  North  Carolina  (1832-35),  was  born 
in  Asheville,  Buncombe  count}',  N.  C,  Jan.  4,  1801, 
of  English  ancestry.  His  father,  George  Swain,  was 
a  native  of  Roxbury  (now  a  part  of  Boston),  Mass., 
and  after  removing  to  the  South,  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  that  revised  the  constitution  ot 
Georgia.  He  also  served  in  the  legislature  five  years, 
and  filled  other  important  official  positions.  The 
early  education  of  the  son  was  confided  to  two  clergy- 
men, ^  the  limited  circumstances  of  the  father  not 
permitting  a  collegiate  course,  although  the  son  was 
enabled  to  spend  a  few  months  during  the  year  1821 


at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  after- 
ward enacted  so  important  a  part.  His  :ichool  days 
over,  he  devoted  two  years  to  the  study  of  law,  and 
was  so  successful  in  his  student  labors,  that  when  he 
was  presented  for  admission  to  the  bar,  he  was  bet- 
ter versed  in  law  than  his  exam- 
iners. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1823;  married,  in  the  month  of 
January  following,  Eleanor  White, 
daughter  of  William  While,  secre- 
tary of  state  (1778-1811), and  grand- 
daughter of  ex-Gov.  Caswell.  Re- 
turning to  his  mountain  home  in 
Buncombe  county,  he  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1824-36  and  1828-29, 
he  represented  his  county  in  the 
legislature;  in  1827  was  solicitor 
of  the  Edenton  district;  in  1830 
member  of  the  board  of  internal 
improvements,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year,  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  state  supreme  court. 
In  1832  he  was  elected  governor 
of  the  state,  filling  the  position 
until  1835.  As  his  age  was  but  thirty-one  years, 
ho  was  by  the  record  the  youngest  governor  ever 
elected  to  so  important  a  position.  In  personal  ap- 
pearance he  was  not  prepossessing.  It  is  recorded  of 
him  that  "his  voice  was  peculiar  and  harsh;"  that 
"in  person  he  was  exceedingly  ill-formed  and  un- 
couth," and  that  "his  knees  smote  together  in  the 
most  unmilitary  manner. "  Nevertheless  there  was  a 
something  burning  within  him  that  electrified  those 
who  came  in  contact  with  him,  and  gained  him,  with- 
out solicitation,  the  highest  gift  his  state  could  offer. 
At  the  close  of  his  career  as  governor,  he  was,  in 
December,  1835,  called  to  the  presidency  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Here  was  his  proper 
element,  and  here  are  to  be  found  the  best  results  of 
his  life  work.  Although  his  early  educational  facil- 
ities were  limited,  he  nevertheless  had  the  power  of 
absorbing  knowledge  from  whatevei'  source  it  was 
presented.  He  was  a  student  all  his  life,  and  the 
range  of  his  learning  seemed  to  embrace  the  whole 
circle  of  human  knowledge.  He  was  president  of  the 
university  from  1835-1868,  a  period  of  thirty-three 
years.  At  his  entry  upon  this  new  sphere  of  his 
duties,  there  were  less  than  ninety  students  in  the 
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university.  In  1860,  the  year  before  the  civil  war, 
there  were  500.  As  an  educator  he  was  un- 
equaled.  His  memory  was  most  remarkable,  and 
so  full  to  the  brim  were  his  stores  of  knowledge,  that 
he  would  stand  up  before  his  class,  and  in  an  out- 
gu.sh  of  eloquence,  poetry,  history,  anecdote  and 
humor,  hold  the  class  as  by  enchantment,  day  after 
day  and  week  after  week  of  the  term.     He  taught 
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his  classes  more  by  his  lectures  than  they  could  gain 
from  their  books.  The  influence  thus  exerted  was 
felt  throughout  the  whole  Soutli  and  Southwest, 
where  his  pupils  filled  every  possible  place  of  honor, 
trust  and  profit.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  of  the  class 
of  1860  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  eveiT 
member,  with  possibly  a  single  exception,  entered 
the  service  in  the  war  between  the  North  and  South, 
and  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  entire  number  filled 
^oldiers'  graves.  President  Swain  clung  to  his  post, 
and  endeavored  to  preserve  the  university  although 
surrounded  by  the  perils  of  war.  It  was  owing  to 
his  exertions  that  the  conscript  law  ' '  that  robbed 
alike  the  cradle  and  the  grave,"  was  not  rigidly  en- 
forced, and  when  the  Federal  army  took  possession 
of  Chapel  Hill  in  1865,  there  were  a  few  remaiuing 
students  found  within  the  university  walls.  So  great 
had  been  the  influence  exerted  by  him  throughout 
the  southern  states,  that  he  was  appointed  by  Gen. 
Vance,  then  governor  of  the  state,  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners to  Gen.  Sherman,  then  marching  at  the 
head  of  a  conquering  army,  with  a  request  to  preserve, 
in  the  name  of  education  and  humanity,  the  capital 
and  the  university.  In  1868  the  state  of  North  Car- 
olina, by  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution,  framed 
by  outside  influence,  destroyed  what  war  had  spared 
— the  doors  of  the  university  were  closed  by  negro 
troops.  It  was  an  unexpected  and  undeserved  blow. 
It  prostrated  the  aged  president.  He  began  to  sud- 
denly grow  old  and  sank  rapidly  into  the  grave. 
Previous  to  this  time,  he  had,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
visited  New  York  and  Washington,  in  order  to  stir 
up  an  interest  in  maintaining  the  university.  He  had 
also  been  appointed  one  of  the  visitors  to  the  U.  S. 
military  academy  at  W«st  Point,  His  greatest  honor 
however,  was  his  visit  to  Washington,  D.  C,  May 
20,  1865,  at  the  invitation  of  President  .lohnson,  to 
be  consulted  in  regard  to  the  "  Reconstruction  of  the 
Union."  This  was  no  idle  compliment.  A  deso- 
lating war  had  just  been  closed.  President  Lincoln 
had  been  assassinated;  the  country  stood  horror- 
stricken  ;  commerce  had  been  destroyed ;  every  branch 
of  industry  paralysed,  and  confusion  and  dismay 
had  settled  like  a  pall  over  the  nation.  The  confer- 
ence between  the  president  and  the  gentlemen  sum- 
moned by  him  lasted  several  days,  and  to  the  vast 
store  of  historical  knowledge  always  available  with 
Gov.  Swain;  to  the  immense  influence  exerted  by  him 
throughout  the  South,  and  his  distinguished  charac- 
ter as  a  statesman,  is  due  much  of  the  successful 
work  accomplished  toward  the  settlement  of  the 
knotty  question  of  reconstruction.  Princeton  con- 
ferred the  degree  of  LL.D.  upon  him  in  1841,  and 
Yale  awarded  him  the  same  honor  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing. On  Aug.  11, 1868,  while  riding  in  an  open 
buggy,  his  horse  took  fright,  and  threw  him  violently 
to  the  ground.  On  the  27th  of  the  month  he  fainted, 
and  without  a  struggle  or  groan,  passed  away.  His 
death  was  hastened,  in  all  probability,  by  his  ach- 
ing heart,  for  from  the  moment  when  the  university 
was  broken  up  by  political  interference  and  partisan 
malice,  his  manner  was  changed.  He  felt  that  the 
last  link  was  broken  that  bound  him  to  earth,  and 
when  to  this  was  added  the  prostrating  influence  of 
physical  injuries,  he  rapidly  sank  within  the  confines 
of  perpetual  silence.  He  published  "The  British 
Invasion  of  North  Carolina  in  1773,"  and  "  Revolu- 
tionary History  of  North  Carolina  "  (1853). 

SPAIGHT,  Richard  Dobbs  (2d),twenty-seventh 
governor  of  North  Carolina  (1835-37).     (See  Index.) 

DTTDLEY,  Edward  Bishop,  statesman,  and 
twenty-eighth  governor  of  North  Carolina  (1837-41), 
vas  born  in  Onslow  county,  N.  C,  Dec.  15,  1787. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  planter,  who  had  him- 
self represented  his  county  in  the  legislature  several 
years.  The  son  grew  up  on  the  father's  estate,  and 
succeeded  to  its  ownership.     He  entered  public  life 


as  a  member  of  the  legislature  from  his  native  county 
in  1811-13;  and  in  1814,  of  the  state  senate.  In 
1816-17,  and  again  in  1834,  he  represented  Wilming- 
ton, being  the  last  representative  from  this  ancient 
town— the  convention  of  1835  abohshing  the  borough 
representation.  In  1829  he  was  sent  to  congress  as 
a  Jacksonian  democrat,  and  served 
from  Dec.  7,  1829,  till  March  3, 
1831.  He  then  declined  a  re-elec- 
tion, stating  that  congress  was  no 
place  for  an  honest  man.  Previous 
to  1835  the  governor  of  North  Car- 
olina had  been  elected  by  the  legis- 
lature. In  that  year  the  law  was 
changed,  and  the  governor  was  to 
be  elected  by  the  people.  It  was 
his  lot  to  be  the  first  governor  un- 
der the  amended  constitution.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  second  term 
Gov.  Dudley  retired  from  public 
life.  He  was  in  person  a  man  of 
commanding  presence,  of  genial 
manners  and  pleasing  address.  Of 
ample  fortune,  he  was  enabled  to 
accomplish  much  in  an  unobtru- 
sive way.  As  a  statesman,  his  en- 
larged and  liberal  views,  his  gen- 
erous impulses  and  unswei'ving  integrity  gave  him 
an  immense  influence.  He  died  in  Wilmington,  N.  C. , 
Oct.  30,  1855. 

MOBEHEAD,  John  Motley,  twenty  ninth 
governor  of  North  Carolina  (1841-45),  was  born  in 
Pittsylvania  county,  Va.,  July  4,  1796.  His  early 
education  was  in  the  school  of  Dr.  David  Caldwell ; 
thence  he  went  to  the  North  Carolina  univei'sity, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1817  with  high 
honors;  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819, 
and  acquired  a  large  practice;  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  in  1821  from  Rockingham;  in  1826-27 
represented  Guilford  county,  but  declined  to  be  again 
a  candidate,  his  private  and  professional  duties  de- 
manding his  time  and  attention.  Circumstances, 
however,  ruled  his  destiny,  and  in  1840 — the  most 
remarkable  year  in  the  history  of  American  politics 
— he  was  again  in  the  field,  a  candidate  for  governor. 
His  opponent,  Romulus  M.  Saunders,  was  a  keen- 
witted politician,  and  in  their  ambitious  canvass  of 
the  state,  monster  crowds  greeted  each  one  at  every 
appointment.  Morehead  gained 
the  election  by  8,000  majority. 
While  in  the  executive  chair 
Gov.  Morehead  was  most  zealous 
in  the  cause  of  every  improve- 
ment—  railways,  school -houses, 
state  asylums  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  others 
for  the  care  of  the  unhappy  in- 
sane, all  attesting  his  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  state,  of  which 
he  was  the  chief  executive.  He 
was  elected  a  second  time  as  gov- 
ernor, and  at  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  office,  thought  to  re- 
tire to  private  life.  His  gener- 
ous and  philanthropic  nature 
prompted  him  to  establish  a  fe- 
male seminary  —  Edgewood  — 
from  which,  by  reason  of  the 
high  standard  of  its  course,  highly 
educated  and  accomplished  young  women  were 
graduated  annually.  He  also  established  large  cot- 
ton factories,  and  thus  competed  with  the  famed 
New  England  mills  of  Lowell  and  Manchester.  His 
energy  in  railway  advancement  in  the  state  caused 
his  election  as  the  first  president  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina railroad — he  continuing  at  the  head  of  its  man- 
agement until  1855.     In  1848  he  was  president  of 
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the  National  whig  convention  that  nominated  Q-en. 
Zachary  Taylor  for  the  U.  S.  presidency;  In  1860  a 
member  of  the  state  senate,  and  In  1861  a  delegate 
to  the  "Peace  congress"  which  met  In  Washington. 
In  this  last  of  the  series  of  his  public  acts  he  went 
to  the  congress  a  devoted  friend  of  the  Union:  he 
returned  home  determined  to  follow  the  destinies  of 
his  state.  His  health  shattered,  his  wealth  gone,  but 
with  the  love  of  every  North  Carolinian,  he  died  at 
Roclibridge  Alum  Springs,  Va.,  Aug.  38,  1866. 

GKAHAM,  William  Alexander,  statesman, 
and  thirtieth  governor  of  North  Carolina  (1845- 
49),  was  born  in  Lincoln  county,  N.  C,  Sept.  5, 
1804,  son  of  Gen.  Joseph  Graham,  one  of  the  brav- 
est soldiers  of  the  revolution.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  in  the  public  schools,  followed  by  a  course 
in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1834,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  Two 
years  later  (1836)  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and, 
selecting  Hillsboro'  as  a  residence,  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  several  times, 
between  the  years  1833  and  1840,  elected  to  the  house 
of  commons,  and  in  1839-40  was  chosen  speaker. 
The  political  revolution  of  1840  brought  about  vacan- 
cies in  the  U.  S.  senate,  and  Mr.  Graham  was  fleeted 
to  fill  one  of  them,  serving  from  Dec.  10,  1840,  till 
March  3,  1843.  It  was  an  exciting  time  in  political 
warfare,  but,  although  among 
the  youngest  members  of  the 
senate,  he  secured  by  his  bear- 
ing the  attention  and  respect 
of  opponents,  friends,  and  vet- 
eran members  alike.  His 
speeches  on  the  "loan  bill," 
the  "  apportionment  bill,"  and 
other  measures,  attracted  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  the 
country.  In  1844,  after  an  ex- 
citing campaign,  he  was  elected 
governor  by  tlie  whig  party,  and 
re-elected  in  1846  by  an  increased 
majority.  During  the  four  years 
he  was  in  the  governor's  chair 
the  state  increased  materially  in 
its  prosperity,  and  made  great 
progress  in  all  her  substantial  in- 
terests. He  was  offered  the  nom- 
ination for  a  tliird  term,  but  de- 
clined the  honor,  and  retired  to  private  life.  Gov. 
Graham  frequently  addressed  learned  bodies,  chiefly 
on  historical  subjects.  In  1848  he  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  literary  societies  of  the  university, 
remembered  as  a  most  learned  production.  In  1858 
he  appeared  before  the  New  York  historical  society 
on  "The  British  Invasion  of  North  Carolina."  His 
most  notable  address  was  on  the  "Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  May  30,  1775." 
Upon  it  and  the  unanswerable  argument  presented 
by  him,  chiefly  rests  liis  fame  as  a  writer  and  author. 
Having  declined  a  tliird  election  to  the  gubernatorial 
chair.  Gov.  Graham  was  offered,  in  1849,  by  Presi 
dent  Taylor,  his  choice  of  the  Spanish  or  Russian 
mi-*ion,  but  he  had  no  desire  to  leave  his  native  land, 
and  both  positions  were  declined.  President  Fill- 
more, however,  on  his  accession  to  the  presidency, 
tendered  the  secretaryship  of  the  navy  to  Gov.  Gra- 
ham, and  it  was  accepted.  While  acting  in  this 
ofllcial  capacity  he  projected  and  carried  out  the  ex- 
pedition to  Japan,  under  Com.  Perry,  the  success  of 
which  marked  an  epocli  in  tlie  history  of  the  age, 
by  opening  a  walled-up  commerce  to  the  world,  and 
establishing  friendly  relations  with  the  most  exclu- 
sive empire  on  the  globe.  His  labors  as  secretary 
of  the  navy  ceased,  by  reason  of  his  resignation,  in 
June,  1853,  on  account  of  his  nomination  to  the 
U.  S.  vice-presidencyonthe  ticket  with  Gen.  Winfleld 
Scott.     The  opposition  ticket  was  elected,  and  Gov. 


Graham  retired  to  private  life  until  1854,  when  he 
appeared  again  in  his  own  state  legislature.  Omi- 
nous signs  began  to  gather  on  the  political  horizon, 
and  every  sunrise  saw  a  thickening  cloud,  not  only 
in  his  own  state,  but  throughout  the  country.  The 
momentous  year  of  1861  arrived.  The  mutterings 
of  the  coming  storm  were  clearly  heard.  A  meeting 
of  prominent  North  Carolinians  was  called,  and  the 
people  addressed  by  the  ablest  speakers  in  the  state, 
among  them  Gov.  Graham,  who  made  his  voice  ring 
out  in  favor  of  the  Union  and  against  secession.  On 
Apr.  19,  1861,  Fort  Sumter  echoed  the  thunders 
that  announced  the  bursting  forth  of  the  civil  war; 
the  next  day — a  memorable  day  in  the  history  of 
the  state — the  state  of  North  Carolina  had  irrevoca- 
bly committed  herself,  and  passed  the  ordinance  of 
secession  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Gov.  Graham 
stemmed  the  wave  as  long  as  he  could,  but  was 
swept  on  by  the  mighty  tide.  He  cast  himself  in 
with  the  fortunes  of  his  state.  In  December,  1863, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Confederate  senate,  and  took 
his  seat  in  1864.  Matters  were  getting  perilous  at 
this  period — Gettysburg  fought  and  lost,  the  very 
Waterloo  of  the  war;  Vicksburg  fallen;  a  swath  cut 
through  the  heart  of  the  South  by  Sherman;  Rich- 
mond in  danger  of  falling,  and  Lee's  army  in  lack  of 
food,  demanded  more  than  ordinary  statesmanship 
and  soldierly  skill.  Mr.  Graham  was  sent  for  by 
Gov.  Vance,  and  the  complications  incident  to  a  so- 
lution of  the  knotty  questions  were  slowly  unravelled. 
Later  on,  when  Gov.  "Vance  was  in  prison  in  Wash- 
ington, and  there  met  his  advisers,  chief  among  them 
was  Gov.  Graham,  through  whose  instrumentality 
"reconstruction  measures  "  were  adjusted.  In  1866 
George  Peabody,  the  millionaire  philanthropist, 
while  on  a  visit  to  his  native  land — the  United  States 
^contributed  the  princely  sum  of  $3,100,000— in- 
creased in  1869  to  $3, 500, 000— for  the  promotion  of 
education  in  the  South.  A  portion  of  the  fund  was 
devoted  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
Gov.  Graham  was  selected  as  one  of  the  almoners 
by  Mr.  Peabody  himstlf.  At  about  the  same  time 
he  was  made  a  delegate  to  the  Union  convention  in 
Philadelphia,  called  to  sustain  the  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  An  additional  testimonial  of  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  was  his  selection  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  settle  the  undefined 
boundary  line  between  Maryland  and  Virginia.  He 
was  still  a  member  of  this  commission,  and  had  gone 
to  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  to  attend  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  board  of  arbitrators,  when  his  death  sud- 
denly occurred  in  that  city  Aug.  11,  1875. 

MANLY,  Charles,  thirty-first  governor  of 
North  Carolina  (1849-51),  was  born  in  Chatham 
county,  N.  C,  May  17,  1795. 
He  was  prepared  fm'  college 
at  the  Pittsboro'  academy,  and 
was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in 
1814,  with  "first  distinction" 
in  all  his  classes.  John  Hay- 
wood, at  that  time  state  treas- 
urer, was  present  at  the  grad- 
uating exercises,  and  was  so 
attracted  by  young  Manly's 
ability,  that  he  engaged  him 
as  a  private  tutor  for  his  sons. 
The  position  was  accepted, 
spare  time  devoted  to  the  study 
of  law,  and  admission  to  the  bar 
secured  in  1816.  In  1833  he  be- 
came reading-clerk  of  the  state 
house  of  commons;  also  clerk 
to  the  commission,  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  to  ex- 
amine the  claims  of  American  citizens  for  slaves 
and  other  property  taken  by  the  British  in  the  war 
of  1813.     In  1880  he  became  principal  clerk  of  the 
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house  of  commons,  and  remained,  with  but  one  inter- 
mission, in  the  same  office  for  eighteen  years,  when 
in  1848  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  term  he  was  nominated  a  second  time 
by  the  whig  convention,  but  was  defeated.  He  was 
a  brave  man,  and  universally  admired.  The  later 
years  of  his  life  were  darkened  by  the  cloud  of  civil 
war.  He  saw  his  substance  despoiled,  his  farms  rav- 
aged, and  himself  clutched  by  the  hand  of  disease. 
He  died  in  Raleigh,  N,  C,  May  1,  1871. 

BEID,  David  Settle,  statesman,  and  thirty-sec- 
ond governor  of  North  Carolina  (1851-.55),  was  born 
in  Rockingham  county,  N.  C,  Apr.  19,  1813,  the 
son  of  Reuben  Reid.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  the  county,  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  His  first  ap- 
pearance in  public  life  was  one 
year  later,  1835,  in  the  state 
senate,  and  such  was  the  wisdom  of  his  course  that 
he  was  continuously  re-elected  until  1842,  when  he 
was  sent  to  congress.  There  he  served  from  Dec. 
4,  1843,  until  March  3,  1847.  In  1848  he  was  nom- 
inated for  governor,  but  was  defeated  by  Manly;  in 
the  subsequent  election,  however,  he  became  Man- 
ly's  successor,  and  served  two  terms.  From  the 
governor's  chair  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  sen- 
ate, serving  from  Dec.  4,  1854,  until  March  3,  1859. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  peace  congress,  held  in 
Washington  in  1861,  served  in  the  Confederate 
congress  while  it  lasted,  and  after  the  close  of  the 
civil  war  retired  to  his  farm. 

BBAGG,  Thomas,  statesman,  and  thirty-third 
governor  of  North  Carolina  (1855-59),  was  born  in 
Warrenton,  Warren  county,  N.  C,  Nov.  9,  1810. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Warrenton  academy,  and  at 
the  military  academy  at  Middle- 
town,  Conn. ,  after  whicli  he  stud- 
ied law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1831,  and  settled  in  Jackson, 
N.  C.  He  entered  the  legislature 
in  1842,  and  in  1854  was  elected 
governor  by  the  democratic  party, 
and  re-elected  at  the  expiration 
of  his  first  term.  He  then  went  to 
the  U.  S.  senate,  but  withdrew  in 
1861  when  his  state  seceded  from 
the  Union.  On  Feb.  22,  1862, 
when  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment was  organized  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  Mr.  Bragg  was  made  attor- 
ney-general of  President  Davis's 
cabinet,  performing  his  duties 
with  great  ability  for  about  two 
years,  when,  in  1863,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  George  Davis.  He  then 
returned  to  his  home  and  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  The  civil  war  cost  him  the 
loss  of  all  his  property,  and  he  was  well-nigh 
crushed.  His  last  public  service  was  in  the  im- 
peachment proceedings  against  Gov.  Holden.  He 
died  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Jan.  21,  1872. 

ELIiIS,  John  Willis,  jurist  and  thirty-fourth 
governor  of  North  Carolina  (1859-61),  was  born 
in  Rowan  county,  in  that  portion  now  known 
as  Davidson  county,  Nov.  23, 1820.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  by  private  tutors,  and  finished  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1841.  He  studied  law  under  Judge 
Richmond  Pearson,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1843,  settling  in  Salisbury,  where  he  soon  acquired 
a  large  practice.  In  1844  he  was  a  member  of  the 
house  of  commons,  re-elected  in  1846,  and  again  in 
1848.  So  highly  were  his  services  appreciated  in 
the  support  of  internal  improvements,  railway  exten- 
sion, an  asyltun  for  the  insane,  etc.,  that  in  1848  he 


was  elected  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  court 
of  the  state.  His  predecessor  on  the  judicial  bench, 
Judge  R.  M.  Pearson,  elevated  to  a  seat  on  the  su- 
preme bench,  had  been  his  former  preceptor.  In 
1858  Judge  Ellis  was  elected  governor,  and  when 
his  term  expired  was  re-elected.  During  his  second 
term  the  cyclone  of  civil  war 
swept  over  the  laud.  On  Apr. 
15,  1861,  the  president  of  the 
United  States  issued  a  procla- 
mation for  75,000  men  for  the 
preservation  of  United  States 
propei'ty,  and  the  repression  of 
disorders.  Gov.  Ellis  declined 
to  aid  the  president.  He  had 
already,  Jan.  2,  1861,  taken 
formal  possession  of  Fort  Ma- 
con at  Beaufort,  the  works  at 
Wilmington,  and  the  U.  S. 
arsenal  at  Fayetteville,  pro- 
fessedly on  behalf  of  the  state. 
On  Apr.  20th  he  also  ordered 
the  seizure  of  the  U.  S.  mint 
at  Charlotte.  In  August,  1858, 
he  married  Mary  McKinlay 
Daves  of  Newbern,  and  had 
two  children,  Mary  Daves 
(Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Knowles)  and  Jane  Graham  (Mrs. 
Wm.  Trent  Russell).  He  died  at  the  Red  Sul- 
phur Springs,  Va.,  July  7,  1861,  from  consumption 
of  the  lungs  in  the  midst  of  activities  on  behalf  of 
his  seceding  state.  He  was  first  buried  in  the 
family  burial-ground  at  his  home  in  Davidson  coun- 
ty, but  his  body  was  afterward  removed  to  the  ceme- 
tery in  Salisbury,  N.  C. 

CLABK,  Henry  Toole,  statesman  and  thirty- 
fifth  governor  of  North  Carolina  (1861-62),  was 
born  in  1808,  the  son  of  James  W.  Clark.  At  the 
early  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  sent  to  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1826. 
He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but 
never  practiced,  nor  did  he  take  much  interest  in 
politics  until  1850,  when  he  was  elected  state  sen- 
ator, a  position  he  continued  to  occupy  for  eleven 
years,  or  until  1868.  In  1850  he  was  elected  speaker, 
continuing  such  during  the  remainder  of  his  term. 
Upon  the  illness  of  Gov.  Ellis,  in  the  summer  of 
1861,  he  was  summoned  to  Raleigh.  The  illness 
proving  fatal,  Mr.  Clark  became  governor.  It 
was  a  perilous  period  in  the  history  of  the  state, 
and  demanded  the  exercise  of  a  rare  degree  of  pru- 
dence and  sagacity.  The  civil  war  had  burst  upon 
the  country  and  every  nerve  was  strained  to  the  last 
degree.  Gov.  Clark  discharged  his  duties  faithfully, 
and  such  was  the  respect  felt  for  him,  that  when,  at 
the  close  of  his  life,  the  day  of  his  burial  came,  all 
business  was  suspended,  and  the  town  and  surround- 
ing country  united  in  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to 
his  character.  At  the  close  of  his  administration  he 
retired  to  his  home,  where  he  sufifered  severe  losses 
by  reason  of  the  war.  His  house  was  plundered, 
the  jewelry  and  watches  taken  from  the  ladies 
of  his  family,  and  all  the  stores  for  their  support 
carried  off  or  destroyed,  he  himself  narrowly  es- 
caping capture.  After  the  war  closed.  Gov.  Clark 
was  again  elected  to  the  senate  (1866)  under  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  reconstruction  acts.  He  died  Apr. 
14,  1874. 

VANCE,  Zebulon  Baird,  thirty -sixth  and  forty- 
second  governor  of  North  Carolina  (1862-65  and 
1876-79).     (See  Vol  II.,  p.  384.) 

HOLDEN,  William  Woods,  journalist,  states- 
man, and  thirty-seventh  and  thirty-ninth  governor 
of  North  Carolina  (1865  and  1868-71),  was  born  in 
Orange  county,  N.  C,  Nov.  24, 1818.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  at  an  "  old  field  school  "  until  he  was  six- 
teen years  old,  when  he  went  into  a  printing  office, 
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Temaining  there  for  two  years.  At  the  age  of  eigh- 
teen he  went  to  Raleigh,  read  a  course  of  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841.  In  June,  1843,  he 
purchased  the  Raleigh  "  Standard,"  and  published 
it  for  twenty-five  years  with  unparalleled  ability 
and  success.  No  paper  in  the  state  ever  wielded  a 
more  powerful  influence.  It  was 
claimed  that  it  had  the  power  to 
politically  kill  or  make  alive  at 
its  pleasure.  To  secure  its  favor 
was  a  political  fortune  for  many. 
Mr.  Holden  served  in  the  legisla- 
ture in  1846,  but  not  finding  it  an 
arena  suited  to  his  tastes,  declined 
a  re-election.  He  served  many 
years  as  a  member  of  the  Literary 
board;  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in- 
stitution, and  of  the  Insane  asy- 
lum. He  was  a  member  of  the 
Secession  convention  in  1861,  and 
signed  the  ordinance  separating 
North  Carolina  from  the  Union. 
During  the  war  Mr.  Holden  was 
a  sufferer,  and  his  office  was  de- 
stroyed. He  was  appointed  by 
President  Jolinson  provisional 
governor  of  North  Carolina  in 
1865;  was  offered,  butdeclined,  the  mission  to  San  Sal- 
vador in  1866,  and  in  1868  was  elected  governor  of  the 
state  for  four  years.  Parties  were  arrayed  in  angry 
antagonism;  madness  and  misrule  marked  the  era; 
"  Kuklux"  outrages  produced  a  reign  of  terror,  and 
a  crisis  seemed  imminent.  On  the  7th  of  March, 
1870,  Gov.  Holden  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
the  county  of  Alamance  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion. On  the  8th  of  July  following  he  declared 
a  similar  condition  as  existing  in  Caswell  county. 
Many  arrests  were  made  by  militia.  This  action 
caused  intense  excitement,  and  the  democratic  party 
asserted  that  the  accounts  of  outrages  were  exagger- 
ated and  intended  to  influence  the  approaching  elec- 
tion. The  governor  applied  to  President  Grant  for 
troops,  and  for  awhile  refused  to  deliver  any  pris- 
oners to  the  civil  authorities,  but  afterward  did  so 
by  advice  of  the  U.  S.  attorney- general.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Nov.  lOtb,  the  restoration  of  civil  authority 
was  proclaimed.  The  governor's  opponents  were 
not  satisfied  with  his  course,  and  on  Dec.  30,  1870, 
articles  of  impeachment  were  presented  by  the  house 
of  representatives  to  the  senate,  charging  him  with 
"high  crimes  and  misdemeanors."  The  trial  was 
presided  over  by  Chief  Justice  Pearson,  and  on 
March  33,  1871,  the  senate,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members,  declared  him  guilty  of  six  of  the 
eight  articles  of  impeachment,  and  sentenced  him  to 
"be  removed  from  the  oftice  of  governor  of  the 
state  of  North  Carolina. "  Tiie  ex-governor  removed 
to  Washington,  where,  for  a  time,  he  was  the  editor 
of  the  "National  Republican."  He  afterward  re- 
turned to  Raleigh  and  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
the  place.  He  died  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  March  1, 1893. 
WOBTH,  Jonathan,  statesman,  and  thirty- 
eighth  governor  of  North  Carolina  (1865-68),  was 
born  in  Guilford  county,  N.  C,  Nov.  18,  1803,  the 
son  of  Dr.  David  Worth.  He  received  a  fair  educa- 
tion in  the  "old  field  schools,"  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  was  .sent  to  the  academy  at  Greensboro', 
where  he  remained  two  and  a  half  years.  His  father 
being  unable  to  continue  him  longer  at  the  academy, 
young  Worth  began  teaching  school,  at  the  same 
time  studying  law,  under  the  direction  of  Judge  A. 
D.  Murphy,  of  Orange  county.  At  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-two, he  married  a  niece  of  the  judge,  and  a  year 
later  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  removed  to 
Asheboro'  to  practice  his  profession,  but  owing  to 
extreme  diffidence  and  the  total  absence  of  anything 
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like  oratorical  ability,  he  was  not  successful.  For 
the  sake  of  overcoming  his  diffidence  he  determined 
to  become  a  candidate  for  the  legislature,  lioping  the 
canvass  would  give  him  more  assurance.  He  was 
elected  1830,  and  becoming  again  a  candidate,  was 
re-elected.  He  then  i-eturned  to  his  practice,  but  in 
1840  was  persuaded  to  stand 
for  the  senate  on  the  Harrison 
ticket,  and  was  elected  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  In 
1858  he  was  again  in  the  sen- 
ate, and  re-elected  iu  1860-61. 
When  the  secession  conven- 
tion was  held,  Mr.  Worth  de- 
clined to  be  a  candidate,  but 
after  secession  was  accom- 
plished, he  gave  his  adhesion 
to  the  £is/acfe>'government,and 
acted  in  good  faith  toward  it. 
In  1863-63  he  served  in  the 
legislature;  was  elected  state 
treasurer,   and    re  elected    in 

1864,  holding  the  position  until 
the  state  government  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Federal  forces  in 

1865.  When  the  provisional 
government  was  organized  by 

President  Johnson,  Mr.  Worth  was  continued  in  his 
position,  but  resigned  soon  after  in  order  to  become  a 
candidate  for  governor.  He  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority,  and  continued  in  the  executive  office  until 
July  1,  1868,  when  the  existing  state  government 
was  superseded  by  the  one  organized  under  the  re- 
construction act  of  congress.  He  died  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  Sept.  5,  1869. 

CALDWELL,  Tod  B.,  politician  and  for- 
tieth governor  of  North  Carolina  (1871-74),  was 
born  in  Morganton,  N.  C,  Feb.  19,  1818.  His  fa- 
ther, John  Caldwell,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  but 
coming  to  America  in  1800,  set- 
tled in  Morganton,  and  became 
a  prosperous  merchant.  The  son 
was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  iu  1840, 
after  which  he  studied  law.  Iu 
1843  he  entered  the  arena  of  poli- 
tics and  continued  in  its  exciting 
whirl  as  long  as  he  lived,  an  old- 
line  whig  in  the  strictest  sense. 
In  1848  he  was  a  presidential  elect- 
or and  cast  his  vote  for  Taylor. 
Throughout  the  civil  war  he  was 
a  stanch  Union  man,  and  a  dele- 
gate to  the  first  state  convention 
that  met  after  the  war,  1865.  In 
1865  he  was  elected  lieutenant- 
governor  on  the  same  ticket  with 
Gov.  Holden,  and  on  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  governor  from  tbe  ex- 
ecutive chair,  Mr.  Caldwell  became  in  1871  his  suc- 
cessor. At  tbe  closaof  bis  term  he  was  re-elected. 
He  died  before  his  term  of  office  expired,  at  Hills- 
boro',  N.  C,  Feb.  11,  1874. 

BBOGDBN,  Curtis  Hooks,  legislator,  and 
forty-first  governor  of  North  Carolina  (1874-76),  was 
born  in  Wayne  county,  N.  C,  Dec.  6,  1816,  of  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  parentage.  Naturally  fond  of  books, 
he  found  time  to  study,  although  he  had  to  work 
on  the  farm.  He  sought  to  improve  his  education 
by  teaching  an  "old  field  school,"  and  gave  univer- 
sal satisfaction  to  his  patrons.  His  career  before  the 
public  had  a  tinge  of  romance  connected  with  its 
birth.  He  had  never  attended  a  militia  muster  until 
he  was  ordered  to  the  field  by  reason  of  his  age.  The 
second  time  he  appeared  he  was  elected  captain  of 
the  company,  and  rose  by  rapid  promotion  to  be 
a  major-general.     He  had   never  heard  a  political 
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speech  nor  seen  a  candidate  for  the  legislature  until 
the  4th  of  July,  1838.  On  that  day  he  ploughed  un- 
til eight  o'clock;  rode  ten  miles  to  the  muster  field; 
drilled  three  hours;  then  marched  to  the  court-house 
where  the  candidates  for  the  legislature  were  an- 
nouncing themselves.  After  the  others  had  made 
their  pleas,  he,  although  but 
twenty-one  and  a  half  years  old, 
announced  himself  a  candidate  in 
a  speech  which  electrified  his  au- 
dience and  gained  him  a  trium- 
phant election.  For  eighteen 
yeais  he  was  a  member  of  one 
or  the  other  house  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and,  had  he  served  out  the 
term  for  which  he  was  last  elect- 
ed, he  would  have  been  a  member 
for  twenty  years;  but  he  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  senate  when  he  was 
elected  comptroller  of  the  state, 
which  office  he  held  by  regular 
elections  from  Jan.  1,  1857,  to 
Jan.  1,  1867.  In  1868  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  senate,  was 
presidential  elector,  and  re-elect- 
ed to  the  senate  in  1870,  mak- 
ing four  years  more,  and  in  1869  appointed  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue.  He  was  a  trustee  of 
the  university,  and  a  state  director  in  the  "Wilming- 
ton and  Weldon  railroad.  Ho  delivered  several  ad- 
dresses on  Emancipation  day,  and  addresses  on  vari- 
ous other  subjects  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  state.  In 
1872  he  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  the  state, 
and  presided  as  president  of  the  senate  when  in 
session,  and  on  July  14,  1874,  on  the  death  of  Gov. 
Caldwell,  he  succeeded  to  the  office  of  governor.  In 
187.5  he  delivered  an  address  at  the  centennial  cele- 
bration at  Charlotte,  and  the  opening  address  at  the 
reorganization  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  September  of  the  same  year.  In  1876  he  repre- 
sented his  state  at  the  national  centennial  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  elected  to  congress  in  that  year,  and 
when  his  term  expired,  March  3,  1879,  he  retired  to 
his  home  in  Wayne  county,  holding  the  respect  of  all 
parties.  In  1886  he  was  again  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture, and  served  with  fidelity  and  devotion  to  his 
constituents  and  the  state.  His  remarkable  success 
in  life  is  an  encouraging  example  to  young  men  to 
practice  industry,  honesty,  integrity  and  virtue. 
He  never  married. 

JAKVIS,  Thomas  Jordan,  soldier,  legislator, 
and  forty-third  governor  of  North  Carolina  (1879-84), 
was  born  in  Jarvisburg,  Curri- 
tuck county,  N.C.,  Jan.  18, 1836. 
His  youth  was  speut  on  a  farm, 
and  tlirough  the  generosity  of  a 
fiiend,  he  was  enabled  to  enter 
college.  He  was  graduated 
from  Randolph-Macon  in  1860, 
entered  the  Confederate  army  in 
1861  as  piivate,  was  promoted 
to  a  first  lieutenancy  in  the  8th 
North  Carolina  infantry,  made 
captain  in  1863,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  ser- 
vice, his  right  arm  having  been 
shattered  by  a  bullet.  In  the 
constitutional  convention  of 
1865  he  served  as  a  member; 
became  a  merchant,  served  in 
the  legislature  in  1868,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1870,  becoming 
speaker  of  the  house.  He  was 
again  a  presidential  elector  in  1873,  a  member  of  the 
state  constitutional  convention  in  1875,  and  in  1876 
elected  lieutenant-governor  of  North  Carolina  for 
four  years,  but  on  the  election  of  Gov.  Vance  to  the 
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U.  S.  senate,  he  became  the  occupant  of  the  execu- 
tive chair,  and  in  1880  was  elected  for  another  four 
years.  In  1885  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  minister  to 
Brazil. 

SCALES,  Alfred  Moore,  soldier,  and  forty- 
fourth  governor  of  North  Carolina  (1884-88),  was 
born  in  Reedsville,  Rockingham 
county,  N.  C,  Nov.  26,  1827. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  but  did  not  com- 
plete his  course.  He  taught 
school  for  a  time,  then  studied 
law.  He  was  made  county  so- 
licitor in  1852,  a  member  of  the 
legislature  in  1853-53,  and  again 
in  1854.  In  1857  he  was  elected 
to  congress,  and  served  till 
March  3,  1859.  He  was  clerk 
and  master  of  the  court  of 
equity  of  Rockingham  county, 
in  1859,  and  held  the  office  until 
the  civil  war  began.  In  1860  he 
was  one  of  the  electors  of  the 
state  at  large  on  the  Breckin- 
ridge and  Lane  ticket,  and  soon 
after  the  call  for  troops  entered 
the  Confederate  army  as  a  pri- 
vate. By  rapid  promotion  he  became  a  brigadier- 
general.  He  took  part  in  the  battles  around  Rich- 
mond, and  at  Fredericksburg;  was  wounded  at 
Chancellorsville,  and  again  at  Gettysburg.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  resumed  his  legal  practice,  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  in  1866-67,  served  in  con- 
gress by  successive  elections  from  1875  to  1885, 
when  he  became  governor  of  North  Carolina. 

FOWLE,  Daniel  Gould,  soldier,  lawyer,  and 
forty-fifth  governor  of  North  Carolina  (1888-91), 
was  born  in  Washington,  Beaufort  county,  N.  C, 
March  3,  1831.  His  education  was  in  a  private 
school,  where  he  fitted  for  Princeton  college.  He 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854, 
and  soon  acquired  a  large  practice.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Con- 
federate army,  but  quickly  went  to  the  front  as  sec- 
ond lieutenant.  He  was  afterwai-d  transferred  to 
the  commissary  department  with  the  rank  of  major, 
but  resigned  in  order  to  aid  in  raising  the  31st  North 
Carolina  regiment.  He  went  into  the  regiment  as  a 
captain,  and  entered  the  field  as  lieutenant-colonel. 
At  the  battle  of  Roanoke  Island  he  was  captured  by 
Burnside's  forces,  but  paroled  after  a  short  impris- 
onment. While  debarred  from  entering  the  field 
again  as  a  soldier,  he  served  in  the  legislature,  and 
then  as  adjutant-general  of  the  state.     In  1865  he 


was  appointed  judge  of  the  superior  court,  an  ap- 
pointment whicii  was  extended  to  his  lifetime  by  the 
legislature.  While  on  the  bench  he  sentenced  a 
negro  to  be  whipped  at  the  whipping-post,  and  Gen. 
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Daniel  E.  Sickles,  then  in  command  of  the  depart- 
ment, interfered  with  troops  and  prevented  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  law.  Judge  Fowle  immediately  re- 
signed his  iudicial  position.  From  that  time,  until 
elected  gov(!rnor  in  1888,  he  held  no  public  oflice. 
On  several  occasions  he  was  not  in  accord  with  his 
party  (the  democratic),  and  his  nomination  was  forced 
on  the  party  iis  a  liiatlc-r  of  necessity.  His  adminis- 
tration as  chief  executive  was  fairly  successful.  He 
was  married  twice,  but  survived  both  wives,  and  at 
his  own  death  left  four  daughters  and  one  son.  He 
died  suddenly  at  his  home  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Apr. 
7, 1891.  His  remains  were  laid  in  state  in  the  capitol. 
HOLT,  Thomas  Michael,  manufacturer,  legis- 
lator, and  forty-sixth  governor  of  Nortli  Carohna 
(1891-93),  was  born  in  that  portion  of  old  Orange 
county  now  included  in  Alamance  county,  July  15, 
1831.  His  father  established 
the  first  cotton  factory  in  mid- 
dle North  Carolina.  The  son 
prepared  for  college  at  Cald- 
well institute,  Hillsboro',  then 
entered  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  the  celebrated  Cliapel 
Hill  seminary,  in  1849.  Soon  af- 
ter beginning,  his  third  collegiate 
year  of  study,  he  left  the  univer- 
sity and  devoted  a  year  to  prac- 
tical study  in  the  largest  machine 
shops  in  Philadelphia,  that  he 
might  become  proficient  in  prac- 
tical mechanics.  On  his  return  in 
1831  he  l>ecame  a  partner  with  his 
father,  and  the  manager  of  one 
of  the  mills,which  for  more  than 
forty  years  took  the  first  rank 
among  the  cotton  manufacturing 
industries  in  the  state.  The  boun- 
daries of  the  firm's  business  steadily  increased  until 
an  immense  manufacturing  industry  was  developed. 
In  1890,  8,498  spindles  and  434  looms  were  in  opera- 
tion, giving  constant  employment  to  over  500  opera- 
tives. Jlr.  Holt's  public  life  began  in  1853,  when  he 
became  justice  of  the  peace  by  act  of  legislature,  and 
also  chairman  of  one  of  the  boards  established  in  his 
town.  He  was  in  1873  elected  county  commi.ssioner 
and  made  chairman  of  the  board,  and  in  1876  elected 
state  senator.  During  his  senatorship  he  aided 
materially  in  the  establishment  of  the  afcricultural 
department  in  the  .state  department.  In  1883  and 
again  in  1883  he  represented  his  county  in  the  legis- 
lature, being,  in  the  latter  position,  elected  speaker 
of  the  house.  In  1887  he  was  again  elected  to  the 
house,  but  declined  to  accept  the  office  of  speaker. 
In  1888  he  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
state,  and  on  the  8th  of  April,  1891,  was  called  to  the 
executive  chair,  on  the  sudden  death  of  Gov.  Fowle. 
In  his  railroad  and  manufacturing  enterprises,  Mr. 
Holt  has  achieved  a  more  than  ordinary  success. 
In  1869  he  was  made  a  director  of  the  North  Carolina 
railroad,  one  of  the  most  important  lines  in  the  state, 
and  in  187.')  its  president.  'The  village  of  Haw  River 
is  mainly  the  creation  of  the  genius  and  industry  of 
Mr.  Holt.  It  comprises  about  150  exclusively  Holt 
buildings,  more  than  100  of  which  are  painted  and 
finished  brick  and  frame  dwellings,  and  tenanted  by 
his  employees.  They  are  all  constructed  with  special 
reference  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  their  ten- 
ants. In  addition  to  these  are  a  five-story  flour-mill,  a 
large  mercantile  house,  and  a  church  where  the  Holt 
family  and  the  operatives  worship,  and  whose  pulpit  is 
filled  mostly  at  Mr.  Holt's  expense.  On  a  gradually 
ascending  eminence  may  be  seen  his  princely  man- 
sion, one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  magnificent 
country  dwellings  in  the  state.  The  grounds  cover 
twelve  acres.  He  is  also  largely  interested  in  agri- 
culture, and  was  president  of  the  North  Carohna 


agricultural  society  for  twelve  years.  His  varied 
experience,  ripe  judgment  and  sterling  character 
made  him  one  of  the  most  influential  senators.  •  He 
labored  successfully  for  the  establishment  of  the 
agricultural  department,  and  was,  by  virtue  of  his 
position  as  president  of  the  agricultural  society, 
made  a  member  of  the  board  controlling  it.  The 
"Daily  Record,"  Greensboro',  N.  C,  commenting 
on  Gov.  Holt's  administration  as  governor,  says ,  ' '  No 
man  ever  filled  the  guberniitoriul  chair  with  more 
dignity  and  ability  than  Gov.  Holt,  llis  message 
to  the  legislature,  Jan.  4,  1893,  is  conceded  to  be  one 
of  the  ablest  state  papers  that  ever  emanated  from 
the  executive  office.  No  niun  ever  left  the  office 
more  beloved  and  respected  by  his  people.  He  retires 
from  public  life  temporarily,  only  to  attain  in  the 
future  higher  honors  than  those  he  has  already 
enjoyed,  and  generations  to  come  will  delight  to 
honor  his  memory."  He  is,  in  the  highest  significance 
of  that  phrase,  a  man  of  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  and  in  all  his  untarnished  record  as  a  legis- 
lator and  in  other  public  capacities,  he  has  ever  been 
foremost  in  the  advocacy  of  those  measuies  and  enter- 
prises which  were  calculated  to  engender  and  foster 
the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  his  state,  his  country 
and  his  neighbor.  Mr.  Holt  is  a  royal  arch  mason,  and 
has  been  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  church  for 
more  than  thirty  years. 

CABB,  Ellas,  forty-seventh  gcivernor  of  North 
Carolina  (1893-    ),  was  born  on  Bracebridge  farm, 
in  the  eastern  part  of  that  state,  Feb.  25,  1839.     This 
ancient  and  picturesque  domain  had  long  been  the 
home  of  his  ancestors,  among  whom  were  Col.  Jonas 
J.   Johnson  of  revolutionary   fame,   and    Richard 
nines,  a  distinguished  member  of  congress  from  the 
Edgecombe  district.     Elias  Carr  received  his  early 
education  at  private  schools,  and  afterward  entered 
the  University  of  Virginia.     He  then  settled  down 
upon  the  family  estate  at  Bracebridge,  where  he  has 
ever  since  devoted  himself  entirely  to  scientific  farm- 
ing, and  to  the  beautifying  and  improvement  of  his 
lands.     For  fifteen  years  he  has  been  countv  com- 
missioner of  Edgecombe.     At  a  very  early  date  ne 
identified  himself  with  the  farmers'  alliance  move- 
ment in  the  South ;  was  elect- 
ed first  president  of  the  branch 
in  his  county,  and  subsequent- 
ly served  the  state  organization 
in  the  .same  capacity.     He  was 
one  of  the  most  active  mem- 
bers   of    the   committee  that 
drafted  the  resolutions  of  the 
farmers'  alliance  at  Ocala,Pla., 
where  he  figured  as  the  advo- 
cate of   moderation   and  con- 
servatism.    He  has  frequently 
represented  his  state  in  nation- 
al    agricultural    conventions ; 
was  appointed  a  commissioner 
to  the  "World's  fair,  and   has 
been    for  some  years  past   a 
trustee  of  the  State   agricill- 
tural  and  mechanical  college, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.    Notwithstand- 
ing his  wide  interest  in  pub- 
lic afiEairs,  he  has  never  sought  office,  and  when 
the    nomination    for    governor  was  tendered  liim 
by  the  state  convention  of  1893,  he  was  thorough- 
ly surprised,  but  saw  no  good  reason  why  he  should 
not  accept  it,  and  if  elected  to  oflice  endeavor  to  dis- 
charge his  duties  faithfully  and  conscientiously.     In 
the  comparatively  short  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
he  was  declared  the  people's  choice  by  ballot.  Gov. 
Carr  has  reflected  signal  credit  upon  his  native  state 
and  himself,  which,  it  may  be  said,  is  not  an  illogical 
result,  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  office  most  truly 
sought  the  man. 
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WILLARD,  Simon,  colonist  and  founder  of 
a  notable  family,  was  born  in  Horsemonden,  Kent, 
England,  in  April,  1605.  His  father  was  Bichard 
Willard.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  life,  until 
he  emigrated  in  1634,  and  became  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Concord,  Mass.,  of  which  town  he  was 
clerk  from  1635  until  1653,  and  represented  it  in  the 
colonial  legislature  from  1636  until  1654.  His  resi- 
dence was  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  1660-72;  then  at  6ro- 
ton  until  its  destruction  in  the  winter  of  1675-76,  by 
the  Indians,  when  he  served  as  major  of  militia. 
Afterward  he  removed  to  Salem,  became  a  magis- 
trate and  died  while  holding  court  in  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  Apr.  34,  1676.  The  Rev.  Ebenezer  Pember- 
ton  spoke  of  him  as  "a  sage  patriot  in  Israel."  His 
"  Life  and  Times,"  by  one  of  his  descendants,  Joseph 
Willard,  appeared  in  1858. 

WILLAKB,  Samuel,  clergyman  and  president 
of  Harvard  (1640-1707),  the  son  of  Simon  Willard. 
(See  Index.) 

WILLARD,  Josiah,  jurist,  was  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts May  1,  1681,  tlie  son  of  Samuel  Willard. 
He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1698,  studied 
law,  and  was  secretary  of  state  from  June,  1717, 
until  his  death,  being  known  as  the  "good  secre- 
taly."  He  became  judge  of  probate  in  1731,  and 
member  of  the  council  in  1734.  He  died  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Dec.  6,  1756. 

WILLARD,  Joseph,  clergyman  and  president 
of  Harvard  (1738-1804),  great-grandson  of  Samuel 
Willard.     (See  Index.) 

WILLARD,  Sidney,  educator  and  author,  was 
born  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  Sept.  19,  1780,  theeldestsonof 
Dr.  Joseph  Willard.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1798,  was  librarian  of  the  college  1800-5,  studied 
theology,  and  preached  at  times,  but  never  took  a 
charge.  He  was  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Harvard 
1807-31;  the  duties  of  this  chair  being  then  light,  he 
also  taught  English,  and  from  1827  to  1831  assumed 
charge  of  the  Latin  department.  His  "Hebrew 
Grammar"  appeared  in  1817.  He  started  the 
"American  Monthly  Review,"  and  conducted  it  in 
1832-33,  edited  for  a  time  the  "Christian  Register," 
and  wrote  much  for  tne  "  Literaiy  Miscellany,"  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  the  ' '  Monthly 
Anthology, "  the  ' '  Christian  Examiner, "  and  the 
"  North  American  Review."  He  was  a  member  of 
the  legislature  for  several  terms,  once  in  the  council, 
and  mayor  of  Cambridge  1848-50.  He  published 
"Memories  of  Youth  and  Manhood"  (two  volumes, 
1855),  and  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Dec.  6,  1856. 

WILLARD,  Solomon,  architect,  was  born  in 
Petersham,  Mass.,  June  26,  1783,  the  great-great- 
grandson  of  Samuel  Willard.  His  father  was  a  carpen- 
ter and  owned  a  small  farm.  The  son  worked  in  the 
shop  until  1804,  when  he  went  to  Boston,  where  he  soon 
became  known  as  an  expert  wood  carver.  He  began 
to  .carve  in  stone  in  1815,  and  gave  lessons  in  archi- 
,  "lecture  and  drawing.  In  November,  1825,  his  de- 
sign was  accepted  for  the  proposed  Bunker  Hill 
monument,  and  for  the  next  seventeen  years  he  was 
engaged  on  this  work,  though  beset  by  many  delays 
and  obstacles.  On  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  in 
1843,  the  completion  of  the  monument  was  cele- 
brated in  the  presence  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  his  cabinet  and  representative  citizens  from 
every  part  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Willard 's  other  works 
include  the  U.  S.  branch  bank,  Boston,  the  court- 
house at  Dedham,  Mass.,  and  the  Harvard  monu- 
ment in  Cambridge,  Mass.  As  designer,  architect 
and  builder,  he  was,  without  doubt,  greatly  in  ad- 
vance of  his  contemporaries.  He  died  in  Quincy, 
Mass.,  Feb.  27,  1863. 

WILLARD,  Joseph,  antiquarian,  was  born  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  14,  1798,  the  son  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Willard.  He  studied  at  Phillips  Exeter 
academy,  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1816,  be- 


came a  lawyer,  and  practiced  at  Waltham  and  Lan- 
caster, and  after  1839  at  Boston,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  master  of  chancery  in  1838,  and  clerk  of 
the  supreme  court  and  court  of  common  pleas  in 
1839,  serving  until  1856.  Subsequently  he  filled  the 
office  of  clerk  of  the  superior  court  for  ten  years,  by 
election.  His  favorite  pursuits  were  those  of  the 
Massachusetts  historical  society,  of  which  he  was 
the  corresponding  secretary  for  thirty  five  years 
(1829-64).  He  was  also  a  trustee  of  the  old  Boston 
library.  Besides  many  pamphlets  and  magazine 
articles,  he  published  :  "Sketches  of  the  Town  of 
Lancaster  "  (1826),  an  address  on  its  200th  anniver- 
sary, and  the  "  Willai'd  Memoir  "  (1858).  He  died 
in  Boston  May  12,  1865. 

WILLARD,  Sidney,  soldier,  was  born  at  Lan- 
caster, Mass.,  Feb.  3,  1881,  the  son  of  Joseph 
Willard  the  younger.  He  entered  Harvard,  won  a 
reputation  as  an  athlete,  and  was  graduated  in  1853. 
He  became  a  Boston  lawyer,  joined  the  National  army 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  was  made  major  of  the 
35th  Massachusetts  in  August,  1862,  and  was  killed 
at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Dec.  13,  1862. 

LOTHROP,  William  Kirkpatrick,  capital- 
ist, was  born  in  Utica,  N.  T.,  Dec.  3,  1810,  the  son 
of  John  Hosmer  and  Jerusha  (Kirkland)  Lothrop. 
The  father  journeyed  from  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in 
1795,  and  settled  in  Oneida  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.  The  mother  was  a  ^ 
daughter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Kirk- 
land, a  well-known  missionary 
among  the  Six  Nations,  both  pre- 
vious to  and  during  the  war  of 
the  revolution.  After  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  the  provincial  con- 
gress of  Massachusetts  formally 
requested  his  influence  to  secure 
the  friendship  of  the  Six  Nations, 
and  he  succeeded  in  attaching  the 
Oneidas  to  the  patriot  cause  and 
quieting  many  gatheiing  storms 
in  other  directions.  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, in  a  letter  to  congress  in 
1775,  complimented  him  very 
highly,  and  spoke  frankly  of 
his  appreciation  of  the  import- 
ance of  Mr.  Kirkland's  station. 
"Missionary  Kirkland,"  as  he 
was  known,  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to 
earnest  labor  among  the  Indians,  especially  those 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Lothrop's  education  was  gained  in  the  schools  of 
Utica,  the  age  of  sixteen  witnessing  his  graduation 
from  the  academy.  He  then  became  a  clerk  in  the 
store  of  Theodore  8.  Gold,  to  whom  was  ascribed 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  white  child  born  in 
Whitesboro',  a  village  about  three  miles  from  Utica. 
On  reaching  his  majority,  Mr.  Lothrop  entered  upon 
a  clerkship  in  the  Ontario  branch  bank  of  Utica, 
where  his  father  had  been  cashier  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1839.  In  the  autumn  of  1831  young 
Lothrop  was  appointed  teller  of  the  Onondaga  county 
bank,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until 
June,  1837,  in  the  meantime  (1833),  taking  in  mar- 
riage the  daughter  of  Matthew  L.  Davis  (deceased). 
In  1837  he  was  elected  cashier  of  the  Madison  county 
bank  at  Cazenovia,  remaining  until  1843,  when  he 
went  to  New  York  and  became  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Coman,  Hopkins  &  Co,,  wholesale  grocers  and 
commission  merchants.  In  the  spring  of  1860  he 
became  secretary  of  the  Washington  fire  insurance 
company,  subsequently  president  of  the  Ridgewood 
fire  insurance  company  of  New  York  city,  and  the 
American  boiler  insurance  company,  which  he  or- 
ganized, devoting  himself  from  that  time  forward  to 
the  insurance  business.  Mr.  Lothrop  was  a  member 
of   the    celebrated    7th    regiment    from    1845-52; 
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treasurer  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  (P.  E.)  for 
seventeen  years,  and  foreman  of  Fire  company  No.  1 
durinu;  the  whole  time  of  residence  in  Cazenovfa, 
1837-43.  In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  his  life, 
Mr.  Lothrop,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  delights  in 
saying:  ' '  i  have  always  been  at '  roll  call, '  and  never 
have  had  a  vacation." 

HOWE,  Elias,  inventor,  was  horn  at  Spencer, 
Mass.,  July  9,  1819.  His  father  was  a  farmer  and 
miller.  At  six  years  of  age  the  son  worked  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters  at  sticking  the  wire  teeth  into 
strips  of  leather  for  ' '  cards, "  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton.  The  father's  mills  gave  his  mind  a  bent 
toward  machinery.  At  eleven  he  went  to  live  out 
with  a  farmer  of  the  neighborhood,  but  after  a  year's 
experience,  returned  to  his  father's  house  and  mills, 
where  he  continued  until  he  was  sixteen.  In  1835, 
with  his  parents'  reluctant  consent,  he  went  to  Low- 
ell, Mass.,  and  obtained  a  learner's  place  in  a  large 
manufactory  of  cotton  machinery,  where  he  remained 
until  1837,  earning,  it  is  said,  not  more  than  fifty 
cents  per  day.  When  the  financial  panic  in  1837 
sent  him  adrift  for  work,  he  went  to  Cambridge, 
Mass. ,  and  began  to  labor  in  a  large  machine  shop 
upon  a  new  hemp-carding  machine.  N.  P.  Banks,  his 
cousin,  afterward  speaker  of  the  U.  S.  house  of  repre 
sentativcs  and  major-general  of  U.  S.  volunteers, 
worked  in  the  same  shop  with 
him.  After  a  few  months' 
work  at  Cambridge  he  went 
to  Boston,  and  began  labor  in 
the  shop  of  Ari  Davis.  While 
engaged  there — it  was  in  the 
year  of  1889 — two  men,  one  a 
mechanic,  and  the  other  a  cap- 
italist, were  striving  to  pro- 
duce a  knitting  mJlchine,  and 
one  day  the  capitalist  brought 
the  machine  to  Davis's  shop  to 
see  if  he  could  make  it  work. 
The  investigation  led  Davis  to 
ask,  "What  are  you  bother- 
ing yourselves  with  a  knit- 
ting machine  for  ?  Why  don't 
you  make  a  sewing  machine  ?  " 
"I  wish  I  could,"  was  the 
reply,  "but  it  can't  be  done." 
"Oh,  yes,  it  can,"  said  Davis, 
"lean  make  a  .sewing  machine  myself."  "Well, 
you  do  it,  Davis,"  said  the  capitalist,  "and  I'll 
insure  you  an  independent  fortune."  Howe,  who 
was  near  by,  heard  the  conversation,  and  it  became 
the  seed  in  his  mind  of  the  great  invention  which 
made  him  famous.  He  began  to  reflect  upon  the  art 
of  sewing,  watching  the  process  as  performed  by 
hand,  and  wondering  whether  it  was  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  mechanical  arts  to  do  it  by  machinery. 
At  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  married,  and  soon 
there  were  three  little  mouths  to  feed  and  three  chil- 
dren to  be  clothed  on  a  salary  of  $9  per  week.  It 
was  the  pressure  of  poverty  and  extreme  fatigue 
which  caused  him,  about  the  year  1843,  to  set  about 
the  work  of  inventing  the  sewing  machine.  His  first 
device  was  a  needle  pointed  at  both  ends,  with  the 
eye  in  tlie  middle.  'This  was  to  work  up  and  down 
through  the  cloth,  carrying  the  thread  through  it  at 
each  thrust.  One  day,  in  1844,  the  thought  fiashed 
on  him — is  it  necessary  that  a  machine  should  imi- 
tate the  performance  of  the  hand  ?  May  there  not 
be  another  stitch  ?  This  was  the  cri.sis  of  the  inven- 
tion. The  idea  of  u.sing  two  threads  and  forming  a 
stitch  by  the  aid  of  a  shuttle  and  a  curved  needle, 
with  the  eye  near  the  point,  soon  occurred  to  him, 
and  he  felt  that  he  had  thought  out  the  machine 
upon  the  invention  of  which  his  mind  was  bent.  He 
had  now  ceased  to  be  a  journeyman  mecbanic,  but 


was  doing  a  little  work  on  his  own  account  in  his 
father's  machine-shop,  which  the  latter  had  rented 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  was,  however,  extremely 
poor,  but  George  Fisher,  coal  and  wood  mer- 
chant at  Cambridge,  was  his  friend,  and  had 
been  his  schoolmate.  With  him  Howe  made  a  part- 
nership for  bringing  the  new  invention  into  use,  and 
early  in  December,  1844,  moved  into  Fisher's  house, 
set  up  his  shop  in  the  gai-ret  and  went  to  work.  In 
April,  1845,  after  a  winter's  work,  he  sewed  a  seam 
by  his  machine.  By  the  middle  of  May  of  that 
year,  he  sewed  with  it  all  the  seams  of  two  suits 
of  woolen  clothes,  one  suit  for  Mr.  Fisher  and  one 
for  himself,  the  sewing  of  both  of  which  outlasted 
the  cloth.  It  is  agreed  by  all  disinterested  persons 
who  aftei'ward  examined  this  machine,  that  by  it 
Howe  carried  the  invention  of  the  sewing  machine 
further  toward  its  complete  and  final  utility  than 
any  other  inventor  before  him  had  ever  brought  a 
first-rate  invention  at  the  first  trial.  But  the  difficul- 
ties of  young  Howe  had  now  only  begun.  The  tai- 
lors of  Boston  set  themselves  in  fierce  opposition  to 
his  invention.  He  persevered,  however,  and  in  three 
or  four  months  had  another  machine  ready  for  de- 
posit in  the  U.  S.  patent  office.  But  in  the  spring  of 
1846,  there  being  no  prospect  of  revenue  fiom  his  in- 
vention, he  engaged  as  a  railroad  engineer  uijon  one 
of  the  roads  centering  at  Boston.  This  labor  was  too 
hard  for  him  and  he  soon  gave  it  up.  Sept.  10,  1846, 
the  sewing  machine  patent  was  issued,  but  by  this 
time  Fisher  was  totally  discouraged,  having  advanced 
about  $3,000  and  failing  to  see  the  remotest  possi- 
bility that  the  machine  would  ever  become  profitable 
pecuniarily.  Then  Howe  resolved  to  offer  it  in 
England,  and  sent  a  machine  to  London  by  his 
brother,  who  took  passage  in  the  steerage  of  a  sail- 
ing packet  to  cross  the  Atlantic.  A  machinist  in 
London,  William  Thomas,  examined  and  approved 
the  machine,  and  paid  $350  for  the  one  which  had 
been  brought  to  England,  and  the  right  to  use  as 
many  others  in  his  own  bu.siness  as  he  desired  to. 
There  was  also  a  verbal  understanding  that  Thomas 
was  to  patent  the  invention  in  England,  and  pay  the 
inventor  £3  on  every  machine  sold.  Mr,  Howe  was 
of  the  opinion,  before  his  death,  that  the  investment 
of  that  $250  had  then  paid  to  Thomas  a  profit  of 
11,000,000.  Thomas  also  engaged  the  inventor  to 
adapt  tire  machine  to  the  work  upon  corsets,  offering 
him  $15  a  week,  and  to  defray  the  expense  of  work- 
shop, tools,  and  material.  Elias  Howe  accepted  the 
offer,  and  set  sail  for  London  Feb.  5,  1847,  with  his 
brother,  the  two  going  in  the  steerage  and  cooking 
their  own  provisions.  After  eight  months  of  labor, 
Howe  did  what  he  had  been  engaged  to  do,  his  wife 
and  three  children  having,  in  the  meanwhile,  gone 
out  to  him  from  America  with  money  advanced  by 
Thomas.  Then  the  two  parties  disagreed,  and 
Thomas  discharged  Howe  from  his  employment.  A 
coachmaker,  named  Inglis,  befriended  him,  and  he 
set  to  work  to  construct  his  fourth  machine.  But 
he  was  again  wretchedly  poor,  and  was  obliged  to 
send  wife  and  children  back  to  the  United  States. 
In  three  or  four  months  the  machine  was  finished, 
being  worth  about  E50.  His  destitution  was  such 
that  he  sold  it  to  a  workingman  of  his  acquaintance 
for  £5,  taking  the  note  of  the  purchaser  for  that 
amount.  This  Inglis  sold  for  him  for  £4.  Then  to 
get  money  enough  to  return  to  America,  Howe 
pawned  his  first-made  sewing  machine  and  his  let- 
ters patent.  Inglis  came  back  with  him,  his  brother 
having  left  England  long  before.  It  was  in  April, 
1849,  that  he  landed  at  New  York  with  a  half-crown 
in  his  pocket.  He  got  employment  at  a  machine- 
shop  without  delay,  taking  up  his  abode  in  one  of 
the  cheapest  emigrant  boarding-houses.  He  was 
soon  sent  for  to  go  to  Cambridge,  Mass.,  to 
see  his  wife  die,  his  father  forwarding  him  $10  for 
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the  expense  of  the  trip.  Shortly  he  was  at  work  as 
a  journeyman  machinist  at  weekly  wages.  He  soon 
discovered  that  his  machine  had  become  celebrated, 
one  of  them  being  carried  about  the  country  and 
exhibited  as  a  curiosity,  and  some  machinists  in  Bos- 
ton were  even  making  sewing  machines  in  a  rude  and 
imperfect  manner.  Several  had  been  sold  to  manu- 
facturers and  were  in  daily  operation.  The  inventor 
took  steps  for  war  upon  the  parties  who  were  con- 
cerned in* this  piracy,  raising  $100  during  the  year 
1849,  and  getting  Anson  Burlingame  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  was  going  to  London, "to  hunt  np  his  first 
sewing  machine,  which  he  had  left  in  pawn,  and  send 
it  to  him,  with  the  documents  granting  to  him  his 
American  patent.  Then  he  wrote,  politely,  to  the 
infringees,  warning  them  to  desist,  and  offering  to 
send  them  a  license  to  continue.  All  but  one  of 
them  were  disposed  to  acknowledge  his  rights  and 
accept  his  proposal.  The  one  induced  the  others  to 
resist,  and  nothing  remained  but  a  resort  to  the 
courts.  In  this  he  secured  the  assistance  of  George 
"W.  Bliss  of  Massachusetts,  who  bought  Fisher's 
share  of  the  patent,  and  advanced  the  money  to 
carry  on  the  suits,  taking,  however,  a  mortgage  on 
the  farm  of  the  inventor's  father  as  his  secunty.  In 
1850  Howe  was  in  New  York,  superintending  the  con- 
struction of  fourteen  machines  in  Gold  street,  where 
he  had  an  office  furnished  with  a  five-dollar  desk  and 
two  fifty-cent  chairs.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Isaac 
Merritt  Singer  became  acquainted  with  Howe's  ma- 
chines, through  introduction  from  Orson  C.  Phelps, 
and  soon  submitted  to  the  latter  the  sketch  of  an  im- 
proved machine  which  contained  three  original  de- 
vices, and  which,  to  this  day,  form  part  of  the  sew- 
ing machine  made  by  the  Singer  company;  and  he 
it  was  who  first  forced  the  invention  upon  the  pub- 
lic in  the  United  States.  He  was  soon  reminded  by 
Howe,  however,  that  he  was  infringing  his  patents  of 
1846.  Litigation  ensued,  and  in  1854,  after  a  long 
trial,  Judge  Sprague  of  Massachusetts  decided  that 
"the  plaintiff's  patent  is  valid,  and  the  defendant's 
machine  is  an  infringement."  He  further  observed, 
that  "there  is  no  evidence  in  this  case  that  leaves  a 
shadow  of  doubt,  that  for  all  the  benefit  conferred 
upon  the  public  by  the  introduction  of  a  sewing  ma- 
chine, the  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Howe."  From 
this  day  Howe,  who  had  come  to  be  proprietor  of 
his  own  patent  through  the  death  of  Mr.  Bliss,  be- 
came the  recipient  of  a  princely  revenue,  amounting, 
ultimately,  to  more  than  $300,000  per  annum.  It 
cost  him,  however,  immense  sums  to  defend  his 
rights,  and  he  was,  says  Mr.  Parton,  very  far  from 
being  the  richest  of  the  sewing  machine  kings.  In 
1863  he  organized  a  company,  of  which  he  was  the 
president,  and  erected  a  large  sewing  machine  fac- 
tory at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  He  had  previously  (1856) 
joined  the  confederation  of  sewing  machine  manu- 
facturers, composed  of  Singer  &  Co.,  "Wheeler  & 
Wilson,  and  Grover  &  Baker,  only  insisting  that  at 
least  twenty-four  licenses  should  be  issued  by  it. 
This  was  to  prevent  the  manufacture  f lom  sinking 
into  a  monopoly,  and  by  the  terms  of  his  agreement 
with  the  others  he  was  to  receive  $5  upon  every  ma- 
chine sold  in  the  United  States,  and  $1  upon  each 
one  exported.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  in 
1861,  Mr.  Howe  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the 
17th  Connecticut  U.  S.  volunteei's,  and  served  in  it 
as  long  as  his  health  permitted,  on  one  occasion  ad- 
vancing money  to  pay  the  regiment  when  the  pay- 
master was  short  of  funds.  Up  to  the  close  of  the 
year  1866  the  whole  number  of  sewing  machines 
made  in  the  United  States  was  about  750,000.  The 
inventor  received  numerous  medals,  including  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Worid's  fair  held  in  Paris,  1867, 
where  be  also  was  given  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
honor.  Mr.  Howe  died  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  3, 
1867. 

IV.— 28. 


KTTNZ,  George  Frederick,  mineralogist,  was 
born  in  New  York  city  Sept.  39,  1856.  His  early 
education  was  in  the  public  schools  and  at  the  Cooper 
institute,  and  as  laboratory  assistant  to  Prof.  Henry 
Wurtz.  Pie  developed  at  an  early  age  a  fondness 
for  studies  in  mineralogy,  and  made  frequent  expe- 
ditions in  search  of  specimens.  These  he  would 
carefully  arrange  and  dispose  of  to  colleges  and 
other  institutions  of  learning.  His  constantly  in- 
creasing familiarity  with  precious  stones,  and  his 
skill  in  handling  and  testing  their  worth,  secured  for 
him  the  position  of  gem  expert  in  the  house  of  Tif- 
fany &  Co.  of  New  York  city.  Mr.  Kunz  is  re- 
garded as  the  leading  gem  expert  and  the  best-known 
gem  specialist  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world. 
Matters  of  importance  in  relation  to  the  value  of 
gems  and  every  kind  of  valuable  stone  are  referred 
to  him  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  He  is  the 
author  of  "Gems  and  Precious  Stones  of  North 
America,"  and  numerous  articles  on  mineralogy, 
meteorites,  precious  stones  and  archaeology,  which 
have  appeared  in  "Harper's  Magazine,"  "North 
American  Review,"  "Popular  Science  Monthly," 
"  American  Journal  of  Science;"  and  in  the  annals 
and  transactions  of  the  New  York  academy  of 
sciences,  New  York  microscopical  society,  Ameri- 
can association  for  the  advancement  of  science,  and 
' '  Societe  Fraufaise  Mineralogique. "  He  was  editor  of 
the  precious  stones  department  of 
the  ' '  Century  Dictionary, "  the 
new  ' '  Standard  Dictionary,"  and 
the  new  edition  of  ".Tohnson's 
Encyclopedia;"  special  agent  for 
the  U.  S.  geographical  survey 
from  1883  to  1893,  for  which  he 
has  prepared  nine  reports,  and  one 
report  as  special  agent  in  charge 
of  precious  stones  for  the  eleventh 
U.  S.  census.  He  also  had  charge 
of  the  U.  S.  government  exhibit 
of  minerals  at  the  1889  Paris  ex- 
position, where  he  received  the 
decoration  of  "  Offlcier  de  1' Acad- 
emic "  for  his  literary  work.  As 
collaborator  for  Messrs.  Tiffany 
&  Co.,  of  whose  collection  of 
precious  stones  and  minerals  he 
had  charge  at  the  exposition,  he 
received  the  award  of  a  -gold 
medal ;  for  his  monograph  on  the  collection  of 
pearls  of  North  America,  he  received  the  award 
of  a  silver  medal.  He  is  the  only  honorary  cor- 
responding member  of  the  "Chambre  Syndicale" 
of  diamonds  and  precious  stones  of  Paris,  as  well 
as  honorary  member  of  the  "  Societe  Ouralienne  des 
Sciences  "  of  Ekaterinburg,  Russia ;  also  honorary 
member  of  the  World's  Columbian  fair  congress  aux- 
iliary. Among  his  more  important  articles  are  those 
on  meteorites,  new  artificial  rubies,  phosphorescence 
of  the  diamond,  etc.,  etc.  He  has  personally  visited 
all  the  mines  of  precious  stones  and  the  leading  min- 
eralogical  collections  in  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
Europe,  as  well  as  those  in  the  Ural  mountains.  In 
addition  he  has  contributed  largely  to  the  leading 
jewelry  trade  papers,  and  delivered  lectures  before, 
and  which  have  been  printed  by,  the  Boston  society 
of  arts  and  sciences,  and  the  Franklin  institute.  Mr. 
Kunz  has  been  an  active  collector  for  many  institu- 
tions both  at  home  and  abroad,  such  as  the  State 
geological  rhuseum  in  Minneapolis,  the  American 
museum  of  natural  history  in  New  York  city,  and 
the  Imperial  museum  at  Vienna.  His  library  of 
nearly  8,000  volumes  on  mineralogy,  precious  stones, 
etc.,  was  exhibited  in  the  mines  building,  and  he 
was  the  only  honorary  special  agent  of  the  depart- 
ment of  mines  at  the  World's  Columbian  exposition 
of  1893. 
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HOPKINS,  Charles  Jerome,  composer,  was 
born  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  Apr.  4,  1836,  sou  of  the  Rt. 
Rev.  John  Henry  Hopkins,  26th  P.  E.  bishop  in  suc- 
cession in  the  American  episcopate.  For  a  time  he 
served  as  choir-leader  and  organist  in  his  native 
place,  where  his  father  was  resident  bishop.  Young 
Hopkins  studied  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  and 
went  through  a  course  in  chemistry  in  the  New  York 
medical  college.  However,  music  had  for  him  par- 
ticular fascination.  "With  the  exception  of  some  su- 
perficial instruction,  Mr.  Hopkins  is  largely  self-taught 
in  this  direction.  He  has  penned  essays  of  various 
kinds,  edited  musical  newspapers,  and  also  lectured 
on  music  in  the  large  cities  of  the  Union.  His  com- 
positions embrace  operettas,  juvenile  cantatas,  church 
music,  and  secular  songs  and  pieces  for  the  pianoforte. 
Some  of  his  music  has  been  heard  in  England  and 
Germany.  His  publications  include  a  "First  Book 
of  Church  Music  "(I860),  a  "Class-Book  for  Notation 
Study"  (1865)  and  a  "  Second  Book  of  Church  Mu- 
sic" (1867).  The  name  has  sometimes  been  errone- 
ously rendered  as  "  Edward  Jerome  Hopkins." 

BANES,  Charles  H.,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Oct.  24,  1831,  and  was  educated  at  Central  high 
school.     He  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when  he  entered  the 
service  as  captain  of  infantry  in 
^  August,  1861.     At  Fredericks- 

burg in  December,  1862,  he  was 
promoted  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral, and  brevetted  major,  July, 
1863,  "for  gallant  and  merito- 
rious service "  at  Gettysburg. 
In  May,  1864,  he  was  brevetted 
lieutenant-colonel,  for  the  same 
reasons,  in  the  Wilderness  and 
Spoltsylvania  campaigns.  At 
the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  Va., 
in  June,  1864,  he  was  severely 
wounded.  After  partial  recov- 
ery, in  September,  1864,  he  re- 
signed by  reason  of  disability 
from  wounds  received  in  the 
service.  He  subsequently  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing  for  a 
period  of  years,  and  retired  in 
1883  with  a  competence.  Since 
then  he  has  taken  deep  interest  in  manufacturing 
and  industrial  training.  While  serving  three  years 
in  the  select  council  of  the  city  of  Pliiladelphia, 
he  originated  ordinances,  which  were  the  means  of 
introducing  manual  training  schools  as  a  part  of 
the  public -school  course,  a  system  of  intercepting 
sewers  for  purification  of  the  water  supply,  plans 
for  underground  service,  and  other  important 
measures  wliich  have  been  approved  by  the  citi- 
iiens.  After  retirement  from  the  councils  of  the 
city.  Col.  Banes  was  offered  responsible  offices  in  the 
city  government,  but  invariably  declined  the  honor. 
He  wrote  a  "  History  of  the  Philadelphia  Biigade," 
and  treatises  on  histoiical,  economical  and  industrial 
subjects.  Among  other  positions  held  by  Col.  Banes, 
he  has  served  as  president  of  the  Fi-anklin  institute, 
director-general  of  the  international  electrical  exhi- 
bition of  1884,  trustee  of  Drexel  institute,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Market  street  national  bank. 

BEAD,  Harmon  Pumpelly,  was  born  in  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  July  13,  1860,  the  son  of  Gen.  John  Mer- 
edith Read,  consul-general  of  the  United  States  for 
France  and  Algeria  in  1869-73,  during  the  Franco- 
German  war,  and  afterward  U.  S.  minister  to  Greece, 
and  of  Marie  Delphine  Pumpelly.  He  is  descended 
from  a  long  line  of  illustrious  ancestors,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  his  grandfather,  John  Meredith 
Read,  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania,  at  one  time  a 


candidate  for  the  republican  nomination  for  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  his  great-great-grand- 
father, George  Read,  one  of  the  six  signers  of  the 
declaration  of  independence,  who  were  also  fraraers 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.     George 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Col.  John  Read,  born  in  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  in  1688,  the  descendant  of  an  ancient 
family,  who  came  to  America  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  and  settled  in  Maryland  as  a  planter. 
Harmon  Pumpelly  Read  was  educated  at  St.  John's 
military  academy,  and  at  Trinity  college,  Hartford, 
Conn.;  and  spent  a  part  of  his  time  abroad  in  study. 
In  1885  he  accepted  the  republican  nomination  for 
member  of  assembly  in  the  third  district,  a  strong 
democratic  one.     His  opponent  was  Norton  Chase, 
since  state  senator.     Though  not  expecting  to  be 
elected,  Maj.  Read  made  one  of  the  strongest  fights 
ever  made  in  that  district,  and  the  large  vote  he  re- 
ceived attested  his  popularity,  which  was  partly  ow- 
ing to  his  hold  with  the  working  classes.     lie  has 
always  taken  a  special  interest  in  the  questions  affect- 
ing the  laboring  classes  of  the  community.     In  the 
spring  of  1886  he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency 
of  the  Young  men's  association  on  the  opposition 
ticket,  the  regular  nominee  being  Glen  Dunham,  a 
wealthy  and  popular  man.     After  one  of  the  hottest 
contests  in  the  history  of  the  association,  Maj.  Read 
was  elected  by  a  large  majority.     He  made  a  most 
efficient  president,  and  was  earnestly  devoted  to  the 
interests  of    the   association.      For    the  continued 
efforts  he  made  in  having  the  Bleecker  trust  fund  in- 
vested for  the  benefit  of  the  association  he  deserves 
great  praise.      Maj.   Read  strongly  advocated  the 
opening  of  the  Young  men's  association  rooms  dur- 
ing certain  hours  on  Sunday  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  were  debarred  through  the  week  from  enjoying 
its  privileges.     In  1886  lie  was  nominated  for' alder- 
man, but  declined  the  honor.     The  same  year  he 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  bicentennial  of  his  native 
city.     He  was  a  member  of  the  civic  day  committee, 
which  made  a  great  success  of  the  parade  over 
which  it  had  control,  and  also  of  the  tableting  com- 
mittee, whose  work  left  the  only  enduring  memorial 
of  that  occasion.     In  1893  he  was  the  vice-chairman 
of  the  committe  appointed  by  the  mayor  of  Albany 
to  receive  the  Duke  of  Veragua.     He  became  acting 
chairman  on  accoimt   of  the  unavoidable  absence 
from  town  of  the  regular  chairman,  Charles  Ti'acey, 
and  upon  Maj.  Read  alone  devolved  the  whole  I'e- 
sponsibility  of  the  public  reception  and  grand  tour 
through  the  North  Woods.     With  what  success  he 
carried  out  these  various  duties  is  shown  in  the  Duke 
of  Veragua's  own  words    ' '  Among  my  most  pleasant 
remembrances  of  America,  will  be  my  reception  in 
Albany  and  trip  to  the  Adirondacks, "    Maj.  Read 
has  devoted  much  time  to  historical  research,  and  is 
especially  well  versed  in  genealogy,  and  as  an  au- 
thority on  heraldry  he  has  few.  if  any.  equals  in  this 
country.     He  has  filled  the  post  of  inspector  of  rifle 
practice  in  the  old  5th  brigade,  N.  6.  S   N.  Y. ,  has 
been  an  active  Free  mason,  and  is  looked  ujion  as 
one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  craft  in  the  history  of 
the  order.     In  1889  he  married  the  accomplished 
daughter  of  the  late  Frederic  de  Carron,  a  descend- 
ant of  an  ancient  Huguenot  family, 

'WILLIA]yiS,Eliphalet,  clergyman,  was  born  at 
Lebanon.  Conn.,  Feb  21,  1727;  son. of  Solomon  Wil- 
liams (1700-76).  the  celebrated  New  England  clergy- 
man, noted  for  his  controversies  with  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards and  Andrew  Croswell,  and  a  descendant  of 
John  Williams  (1644-1729),  also  a  clergyman,  who  was 
taken  captive  by  the  Indians.  The  son  was  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1'743.  and  was  pastor  at  East  Hartford 
from  1748  until  his  death,  June  29, 1803.  He  published 
some  sermons,  was  a  trustee  of  Yale  1769-1801,  and 
received  from  the  college  the  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1782. 
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HOSMER,  Jean,  actress,  was  born  near  Boston, 
Mass.,  Jan.  39,  1843.  She  received  an  excellent  ed- 
ucation, and  her  father  tailing  in  business,  an  early 
fondness  for  the  theatre  led  her  to  adopt  the  stage  as 
a  profession.  She  made  her  debut  as  a  member  of  a 
ballet,  under  the  name  of  Jean  Stanley,  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  in  1857,  and  advanced  so  rapidly  that  in  a  few 
years  she  had  won  a  position  of  acknowledged  prom- 
inence. In  December,  1863,  assuming  her  real  name, 
she  made  her  first  appearance  as  a  star  as  Juliet  in 
' '  Romeo  and  Juliet "  at  the  Chestnut  street  theatre, 
Philadelphia.  Soon  after  f ulflUing  this  engagement, 
owing  to  the  death  of  her  sistei-,  she  temporarily  re- 
tired from  the  stage  and  was  not  seen  again  until  she 
enacted  Camilla  at  the  Winter  Garden  theatre  on 
May  39,  1866.  Following  this  she  traveled  as  a  star 
for  several  years,  appearing  in  a  repertoire  which  in- 
cluded Bianca,  Pauline,  Evadne,  Julia,  Mrs.  Haller, 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  Juliet  and  Parthenia.  She  was  a 
beautiful  woman  and  an  earnest,  conscientious  act- 
ress, especially  effective  in  emotional  roles.  She  has 
now  retired  from  the  stage. 

WARD,  Samuel,  banker,  was  born  in  Rhode 
Island  May  1,  1786.  He  came  of  an  illustrious  fam- 
ily that  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  history 
of  his  native  state.  The  founder  of  the  family  in 
America,  Thomas  "Ward  of  Gloucester,  England, 
served  in  the  British  army  under 
Cromwell  during  the  common- 
wealth. After  Charles  II.  as- 
cended the  throne  of  England  in 
1660,  he  came  to  the  United 
States  and  settled  at  Newport, 
R.  I.  His  son  Samuel  was  gov- 
ernor of  Rhode  Island  for  several 
years  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Continental  congress.  His  son 
Samuel  (2d),  the  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  notice,  was  a  man 
of  scholarly  tastes,  and  served  as 
an  officer  in  the  revolutionary 
war.  Pour  years  after  the  third 
Samuel  was  born,  he  removed 
with  his  family  to  New  York  city. 
Limited  means  prevented  him 
from  giving  his  son  a  collegiate 
education,  and  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen young  Samuel  began  busi- 
ness as  a  clerk  in  a  banking  house.  He  had  received 
only  a  common  English  education,  but  his  natural 
ability  was  soon  discovered  and  his  advancement  was 
rapid.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  was  taken  into 
partnership  by  Mr.  Prime  and  from  that  time  to  his 
death  was  prominent  in  business  affairs.  In  1813  Mr. 
Ward  was  married  to  Miss  Cutler  who  died  in  1834.  In 
1838  he  interested  himself  actively  and  successfully 
in  securing  proper  accommodations  for  the  valuable 
collections  of  the  New  York  historical  society.  In 
connection  with  Rev.  Drs.  Wainwright,  Matthews, 
Albert  Gallatin  and  others  he  was  instrumental  in 
founding  the  University  of  New  York.  Mr.  Ward 
subsequently  turned  his  attention  to  the  moral  and 
religious  conditions  of  the  poor  in  New  York  city.  He 
was  president  of  the  City  temperance  society,  which 
was  established  about  1831;  he  joined  the  Episcopal 
churcli  in  that  year,  and  without  neglecting  his  for- 
mer charities  found  wider  field  for  his  benefactions. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  Kenyon  college,  Ohio,  of 
which  Bishop  Mcllvaine  was  then  president,  and  gave 
to  it,  liberally;  he  also  contributed  largely  to  Bishop 
Kemper  for  his  college  and  to  Bishop  Smith  of  Ken- 
tucky for  the  spiritual  necessities  of  his  diocese.  In 
1836,  in  connection  with  a  number  of  other  public- 
spirited  gentlemen,  Mr.  Ward  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  Stuy  vesant  institute.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  measures  to  avert  the  financial  crisis  that 


swept  over  the  country  in  1836-37,  and  his  house  i-e- 
ceived  from  the  Bank  of  England  a  loan  of  $5,000,- 
000  in  gold,  which  did  much  to  restore  the  currency 
of  our  country,  and  proved  the  sagacity  of  Mr. 
Ward's  views,  and  the  results  that  he  had  foretold. 
Soon  after  the  state  of  New  York  passed  the  act  al- 
lowing private  individuals  or  coi-porations  to  transact 
banking  business,  Mr.  Ward  established  the  Bank 
of  Commerce,  which  is  regarded  as  a  model  institu- 
tion of  its  kind.  He  was  a  man  of  decided  views, 
sincerity  of  character,  exact  and  punctual  in  all  his 
dealings.  Pull  of  determination,  he  carried  out  the 
purpose  of  his  youth  to  become  ' '  one  of  the  first 
bankers  in  the  United  States."  He  died  at  New 
•York  city  Nov.  37,  1839. 

DTJBOURG,  Louis  Cruillaume  Valentin,  first 
bishop  (R.  C.)  of  New  Orleans,  was  born  at  Cape 
Pran^ois,  in  the  Island  of  San  Domingo,  Feb.  14, 
1766.  He  was  given  superior  educational  advan- 
tages in  Prance,  and  afterward,  deciding  to  enter  the 
pnesthood,  went  to  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice, 
which  was  then  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Nagot, 
who  introduced  the  order  of  St.  Sulpice  into  the 
United  States,  and  was  its  first  superior  at  Baltimore 
in  1791.  After  completing  his  course  at  the  semi- 
nary, Mr.  Dubourg  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new 
institution  begun  by  the  Sulpicians  at  Issy,  near 
Paris.  The  institution  had  hardly  been  started  when 
the  persecutions  of  the  French  revolution  caused  it 
to  be  abandoned.  Mr.  Dubourg  first  sought  refuge 
with  his  family  in  Bordeaux,  and  finding  this  asylum 
insecure,  fled  to  Spain,  whence  he  sailed  for  America, 
reaching  Baltimore  in  December,  1794.  He  ai^plied 
at  once  to  the  superior-general  of  the  order  of  St. 
Sulpice  for  admission  into  the  order,  and  in  1795 
was  ordained  a  Sulpician  priest.  In  1796  Bishop 
Carroll  appointed  him  president  of  Georgetown  col- 
lege, which  position  he  ably  occupied  for  three  years. 
The  Sulpicians  were  about  this  time  making  efforts 
to  establish  a  college  in  Havana,  and  Mr.  Dubourg 
was  sent  there  in  its  interests.  The  efforts  were 
unsuccessful,  but  many  of  the  more  intelligent  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  appreciating  the  superior  ed- 
ucational advantages  offered  for  their  children,  sent 
them  to  Baltimore  with  Mr.  Dubourg  to  continue  their 
education  under  the  care  of  the  order.  Temporary 
buildings  were  secured  in  Baltimore,  which,  before 
the  erection  of  St.  Mary's  college,  were  entirely  inade- 
quate to  accommodate  the  pupils  that  were  sent  from 
the  West  Indies.  The  Spanish  government,  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  number  of  her  subjects  being  edu- 
cated under  a  foreign  republican  government,  sent 
a  national  frigate  to  the  United  States  in  1803,  and 
ordered  the  return  of  all  its  subjects.  Mr.  Dubourg 
now  turned  all  his  efforts  to  the  founding  of  an  acad- 
emy in  Baltimore,  and  in  1804  had  St.  Mary's  school 
raised  to  a  collegiate  department  and  united  to  the 
Sulpician  ecclesiastical  seminary  of  St.  Mary.  By 
1804  it  had  become  a  flourishing  institution,  num- 
bering among  its  students  pupils  from  Peru.  Bra- 
zil, the  West  Indies  and  various  places  in  the  United 
States.  In  1806  the  college  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
of  a  university  by  the  Maryland  legislature,  and  sub- 
sequently became  one  of  the  most  prominent  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  the  United  States.  Being  a 
native  of  San  Domingo,  Father  Dubourg's  sympa- 
thies were  naturally  with  the  fugitives  who  escaped 
the  massacre  of  San  Domingo.  Many  of  them  sought 
refuge  in  Baltimore,  and  he  especially  devoted  him- 
self to  the  most  humble  of  the  afliicted  colored  peo- 
ple. He  afterward  placed  them  in  charge  of  Rev. 
Father  Jaubert,  who,  from  this  congregation,  estab- 
lished the  religious  association  known  as  "Oblates, 
or  Sisters  of  Providence."  He  also  founded  a  so- 
ciety among  the  men  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Balti- 
more, that  performed  duties  similar  to  those  exercised 
at  present  by  the  Young  Catholic's  friend  society 
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aud  the  conferences  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul.     He  also  i-aised  a  large  amount  of  the  money 
for  the  purchase  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  Bal- 
timore cathedral  is  built.      Father  Dubourg  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Sisters  of 
charity  in  the  United  States.     He  was  the  first  to 
suggest  to  ilr.s.  Setou  that  her  native  land  was  the 
most  suitable  field  for  her  labors,  and  invited  her  to 
come  to  Baltimore,  where  he  made  arrangements  for 
her  accommodation,  and  directed  and  watched  over 
the  community.    For  his  emi- 
nent services  in  its  foundation 
he  was  appointed  ecclesiastical 
superior  of  the  Sisters  of  charity 
by    Archbishop   Carroll,   and* 
was  also  instrumental   in  pur- 
chasing   the     land     for    the 
convent    when  Mother   Seton 
decided    to    remove    to    Em- 
mettsburg.     In    1812  he  was 
appointed  administrator  apos- 
tolic of  the  diocese  of  Louisiana 
and  the  two  Floridas.    The  re- 
ligious state  of  the  community 
was  distressing  aud  the  diffi- 
culties he  encountered  in  the 
administration  of  affairs  were 
many  and  serious.  Dr.  Dubourg 
was   thoroughly  American  in 
sympathy,  and  his  career  at  New  Orleans  began  in 
the  midst  of  a  war  that  interested  the  whole  com- 
munity, as  the  people  were  obliged  to  defend  their 
homes  against  foreign  invasion.     The  British  land 
and  naval  forces  both  menaced  New  Orleans.     Dr. 
Dubourg  issued  a  pastoral  letter,  and  appointed  pub- 
lic services  in  the  Catholic  churches  of  the  city,  direct- 
ing prayers  for  protection  from  heaven,   "while  our 
brave  warriors,  led  on  by  the  hero  of  the  Floridas,  pre- 
pared to  defend  our  firesides  against  foreign  inva- 
sion."    Gen.  Jackson  highly  commended  his  course, 
and  after  his  victory  requested  the  very  Rev.   Dr. 
Dubourg  to  hold  a  public  service  of  thanksgiving  in 
the  cathedral.    The  service  took  place  on  the  23d  of 
December,  1815.   The  administrator  apostolic  greeted 
Gen.  Jackson  at  the  door  of  the  cathedral  with  an 
eloquent  address,  welcoming  him  to  the  city  he  had 
saved,  congratulating  him   on  his  brilliant  victory, 
but  attributing  all  to  the  providence  of  God.     In 
1815  Dr.   Dubourg  went  to  Europe  to  obtain  more 
priests,  ^  and  to  induce  certain  religious  societies  to 
enter  his  jurisdiction,  as  he    sincerely  appreciated 
the  necessity  of  establishing  educational  institutions 
and  religious  communities  in  the  diocese.  Soon  after 
his   arrival  at  Rome  he  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
New  Oi'leans  and    consecrated   at  Rome  Sept.  24, 
1815.     He  secured  there  several  priests  of  the  order 
of  Lazarists   for  the  Louisiana  missions,  and   pro- 
cured  other  recruits  from   France.      The   French 
war-ship  Caravani  was   placed  at  his  disposal  by 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  he,  in  company  with  thirty-one 
companions,  sailed  for  America   on   July  1,   1817, 
landing  at  Annapolis  on   Sept.    4th  of  that  year. 
Bishop  Dubourg  decided  to  locate  his  see  at  St. 
Louis.     One  of  his  first  works  in  the  diocese  was 
the  establishment  of  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  which 
he  founded  in  connection  with  a  college  at  Barrens, 
Mo.,  and  soon  afterward  established  a  collesre  at  St. 
Louis,   Mo.     That  he  afterward  transferred  to  the 
Jesuit  fathers,  and  which  has  continued  under  their 
management,  and  is  now  the  well-known  University 
of  St.  Louis.     In  1823  he  visited  Washington  and 
obtained  an  appropriation  from  the  government  for 
the  Indian  tribes  in  his  diocese,  and  succeeded  in 
having  them  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuit 
fathers.     He  made  every  effort  that  the  erection  of 
school-houses  and  churches  should  go  side  by  side 
in  his  diocese,  and  introduced  the  Sisters  of  Loi-etto 


for  the  education  of  females,  and  was  the  first  to 
persuade  the  ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  to  come 
from  Paris  to  America.  They  founded  a  convent 
at  St.  Ferdinand,  now  known  as  Florisant,  Mo. 
He  also  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  Ursuline  nuns, 
who  were  established  in  New  Orleans  a  century 
before  he  was  made  administrator  of  the  diocese. 
One  of  the  most  enduring  monuments  Bishop  Du- 
bourg has  left  to  his  memory,  is  the  active  part  he 
took  in  the  establishment  of  the  "Association  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,"  of  which  he  was  re- 
garded the  founder,  and  from  which  he  afterward 
received  substantial  assistance  in  founding  the  forty 
parishes  on  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
many  educational  institutions  that  he  started.  In 
1833  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  change  his  episcopal 
residence  to  New  Orleans,  but  first  applied  for  a  co- 
adjutor in  his  diocese,  and  March  25, 1824,  he  conse- 
crated the  Rev.  Jpseph  Rosati  for  that  position.  Be- 
fore leaving  St.  Louis,  besides  providing  foi'  the  In- 
dian missions,  he  had  built  a  new  cathedral  there,  a 
comfortable  house  for  the  bishop  and  his  priests,  and 
erected  many  churches  throughout  the  diocese. 
Bishop  Dubourg  sailed  for  Europe  on  business  con- 
nected with  his  see  in  1826,  and  never  returned  to 
America.  By  order  of  the  holy  see  he  was  translated 
from  the  diocese  of  New  Orleans  to  that  of  Montau- 
ban,  France,  and  in  February,  1833,  was  appointed 
Archbishop  of  Besangon.  He  died  at  Besan^ou, 
France,  Feb.  12,  1833, 

McCOBD,  William  Hewlett,  contractor,  was 
born  at  Newburg,  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1, 
1846.  His  father,  Robert  Deman  McCord,  married  a 
daugliter  of  "William  Hewlett,  a  soldier,  who,  during 
the  war  of  1812,  served  as  captain  in  the  U.  S.  army, 
his  command  taking  part  in  the  campaigns  in  north- 
ern New  York.  William  Hewlett  McCord  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  his  parents  had  settled  when  he  was  a  mere 
lad.  On  leaving  school  he  entered  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  J.  B.  &  J.  M.  Cornell,  iron  founders, 
where  he  soon  learned  the  general  principles  of  the 
business,  being  quick  and  apt.  Rapid  promotions 
passed  him  through  tlie  various 
stages  of  the  detail  processes,  and 
he  was  soon  invited  to  take  charge 
as  superintendent  of  the  establish- 
ment of  R.  Wood  &  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  then  of  the  Watson 
manufacturing  company,  Paterson, 
N.  J. ;  afterward  he  became  foreman 
of  the  Architectural  iron  works, 
New  York  city.  Mr.  McCord  has 
thus  been  connected  with  some  of 
the  largest  architectural  iron  works 
in  the  country,  and  this  experience 
enabled  him  to  thoroughly  carry  out 
the  plans  of  his  partner,  Andrew  J. 
Post,  C.  E.,  and  the  firm  of  Post  & 
McCord,  New  York  city,  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  construction  of 
some  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
diflScult  iron  architectural  structures,  including  build- 
ings, roofs  and  bridges  in  New  York  city  and  vicin- 
ity. The  roof  of  the  New  Jersey  centi-al  raili-oad 
.station  at  Communipaw,  the  roof  of  the  Madison 
Square  Garden,  the  tower  of  the  .same,  the  8th  regi- 
ment armory,  the  state  capitol  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and 
some  of  the  large  iron  frames  of  the  neAv  fireproof 
buildings  in  lower  Broadway  and  Wall  Street  were 
elaborated  and  constructed  imder  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  McCord.  He  was  married  at  Westport, 
Conn.,  to  Isabel  Robin  Park,  and  resides  in  New 
York  city. 

INTEMANN,  Ernst  August  George,  mer- 
chant and  free-mason,  wasborninEversen,  Hanover, 
Germany,  Oct.  25,  1848.     His  father  was  an  indus- 
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trious  farmer,  but  died  when  the  sou  was  but  nine 
and  a  half  years  old.  His  mother  had  gone  to  eter- 
nal rest  over  a  year  before.  He  was  alone,  his  broth- 
ers and  sisters  having  previously  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica. He  attended  school  until  he  was  thirteen,  then 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1861,  and  continued  his 
studies  for  a  time  longer.  Desiring  to  go  into  busi- 
ness for  himself  as  a  confectioner,  he  by  his  quick- 
ness and  intelligence  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  stood 
at  the  head  of  a  prosperous  establishment,  and 
through  it  amassed  a  competence.  As  chairman  of 
the  committee  appointed  by 
the  Confectioners'  protective 
association  in  December,  1883, 
he  went  to  Albany  in  1884  and 
secured  the  passage  of  a  law 
that  amended  the  penal  code 
so  that  the  members  of  the 
association  were  allowed  to 
keep  their  business,  which  em- 
braced confectionery,  news- 
papers, fruit,  bakery  products 
and  flowers,  open  on  Sunday. 
His  own  business  not  gratify- 
ing his  ambition,  he  became 
in  1886  president  of  the  United 
confectioners'  association,  im- 
porters and  dealers  in  confec- 
tioners' supplies,  of  which  he 

has  been  a  stockholder   since 

(^  its  organization.    Through  his 

energy  it  has  developed  in- 
to a  colossal  business.  The  desire  he  had  to  be  use- 
ful to  the  community  caused  him  to  take  part  in 
many  undertakings.  He  joined  the  free-masons  in 
1874,  and  his  activity  soon  placed  him  on  a  high 
plane.  In  1881  he  was  elected  master  of  United 
brother  lodge  No.  386,  and  four  consecutive  terms, 
188-')-89,  was  district  deputy  grand  master  of  the 
28th  masonic  district,  composed  of  lodges  of  the  Ger- 
man tongue  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  also  Stalen  Island,  or  Richmond  county;  a  sus- 
taining member  of  the  Lutheran  orphan  asylimi  of 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  and  various  other  institutions. 
His  greatest  interest  centres  in  the  German  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  of  which  lie  was  one  of  the  founders  and  has 
ever  since  befriended.  Mr.  Intemann  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  ^Mercantile  exchange,  and  an  honorary 
member  of  llie  Pytliagoras,  Goethe,  Klopstock,  So- 
lon anil  Beetlinveu  masonic  lodges.  He  married,  Sept. 
7,  1869,  Catliarine  Margaretta  Lauge,  and  is  the 
father  of  eight  children. 

AIiSOP,  Bichard,  poet,  was  born  in  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  Jan.  23,  1761.  Hewas  the  son  of  Rich- 
ard Alsop  and  ilary  "Wright.  He  was  educated  at 
Yale,  and  after  leaving  that  institution,  where, 
however,  he  did  not  complete  the  course,  he  entered 
mercantile  life.  Having  always  had  a  natural  ten- 
dency toward  literature,  he  soon  became  a  recog- 
nized member  of  the  coterie  known  as  the  "Hart- 
ford Wits,"  and  which  included  Theodore  Dwight, 
Lemuel  Hopkins,  Benjamin  Trumbull  and  others. 
He  became  one  of  the  principal  contributors  to 
the  "Echo,"  which  was  a  collection  of  burlesque 
essays  published  between  1791  and  1795.  In  1800 
he  published  a  monody  in  heroic  verse  on  the  death 
of  Washington.  He  also  published  translations, 
both  prose  and  poetical,  from  the  Italian  and 
French.  In  1815  he  wrote  the  narrative  of  the  cap- 
tivity of  J.  R.  Jewett  at  Nootka  sound,  and  he  com- 
piled "The  Universal  Receipt  Book."  Alsop  is  de- 
scribed as  a  scholar,  particularly  as  a  linguist,  having 
a  remarkable  facility  for  the  acquirement  of  for- 
eign languages.  As  a  poet  he  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed both  a  luxuiiant  fancy  and  a  remarkable 
facility  of  expression.     His  translation  of  "  Molini's 


History  of  Chili, "  which  was  published,  with  notes 
in  four  vols.,  octavo,  in  1808,  was  republished  in 
London  without  any  acknowledgment  of  the  fact ' 
that  its  translator  was  an  American.  Under  the 
title,  "The  Enchanted  Lake  of  the  Fairy  ^Morgana" 
(1808),  he  translated  a  portion  of  the  ' '  Orlando  In- 
amorato." Mr.  Alsop  died  at  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  Aug. 
20,  1815.  His  widow  married  Samuel  "W.  Dana, 
member  of  congress,  and  one  of  his  sisters  became 
the  wife  of  Theodore  Dwight.  His  mother,  who 
had  been  a  widow  fifty  years,  died  in  October,  1829, 
aged  ninety. 

WHIPPLE,  ■William,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
declaration  of  independence,  was  born  at  Kittery, 
Me.,  in  1730,  his  father,  of  the  same  Christian  name, 
being  a  farmer  and  maltster,  born  in  Ipswich,  Mass., 
who  was  at  a  later  date  engaged  also  in  nautical  pur- 
suits; his  mother  was  Mary  Cutt,  the  granddaughter 
of  Robert,  a  brother  of  John  Cutt,  who  was  the  pres- 
ident of  New  Hampshire  province,  1679-81.  Will- 
iam received  a  good  public-school  education,  and  then 
embarked  on  a  merchantman,  attaining  the  command 
of  a  vessel  before  he  was  twenty-one  j-ears  of  age, 
and  made  several  voyages  to  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies,  though  there  is  no  direct  proof  that  he  was 
engaged,  as  alleged,  in  the  slave  trade.  In  1759  he 
entered  into  business  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  with  his 
brother  Joseph  (afterward  collector  of  the  port  of 
Portsmouth,  under  the  state,  and  subsequently  under 
the  Federal  government  until  his  death  in  1810),  a 
connection  which  continued  to  within  a  few  years  of 
the  revolution.  In  1775  he  was  a  member  of  the 
provincial  congress  of  New  Hampshire,  which  elect- 
ed delegates  to  be  sent  to  Philadelphia,  and  served 
on  the  committees  of  safety  both  of  the  province 
and  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth.  In  1776  he  was  a 
member  of  the  council  of  New  Hampshire,  and  also 
a  delegate  to  congress,  in  which  he  signed  the  dec- 
laration of  independence,  July  4th ;  and  he  continued 
to  be  elected  until  September, 
1779,  showing  particular  ability 
as  a  member  of  the  committees 
on  marine  and  commerce,  and 
as  a  superintendent  of  the 
commissary's  and  quartermaster's  departments.  He 
was  strongly  opposed  to  further  emissions  of  paper 
money,  after  the  excessive  depreciation  of  the  Conti- 
nental currency.  In  1777  he  was  made  general  of  one 
of  the  two  brigades  of  New  Hampshire  troops,  which 
served  with  distinction  at  the  battles  of  Stillwater  and 
Saratoga,and  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  he  was  one 
of  the  two  representatives  of  Gen.  Gates  who  ar- 
ranged the  terms  of  capitulation.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  officers  who  conducted  the  British  troops 
to  their  encampment  near  Boston.  In  1778  he  assist- 
ed Gen.  Sullivan  in  his  unsuccessful  attempt  on 
Rhode  Island,  and  on  his  retirement  from  congress 
in  1780  he  declined  the  appointment  of  commissioner 
of  the  board  of  admiralty,  serving  several  sessions  in 
his  state  legislature.  In  1782  he  was  made  receiver 
of  New  Hampshire  by  Robert  Morris,  the  stiperin- 
tendent  of  finance,  who  entreated  him  to  remain  in 
the  vexatious  and  discouraging  office  until  1784, 
when  he  resigned.  In  1782  he  was  also  president  of 
a  board  which  decided  a  dispute  between  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Connecticut,  with  regard  to  lands  at  Wy- 
oming, and  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
superior  court  of  judicature.  In  1784  he  was  made 
justice  of  the  peace  and  quorum  throughout  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire.  A  vigorous,  just-thinking 
man,  his  defects  of  early  education  were  more  than 
compensated  by  strong  natural  ability,  and  his  ser- 
vices to  his  country  have  immortalized  his  name. 
Married  to  his  cousin,  Catharine  Moffat,  he  had  but 
one  child,  who  died  in  infancy.  Nov.  28,  1785, 
Gen.  Whipple  died  from  what  proved  to  be  ossifica- 
tion of  the  heart,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
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BBEESE,  Samuel  Livingston,  naval  officer, 
■was  bom  iu  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  1794.  He  was  ap- 
pointed midsliipmau  in  the  navy  iu  September,  1810, 
and  participated  in  tlie  battle  of  Lake  Cliamplain. 
He  was  commissioned  as  lieutenant  in  April,  1816, 
commander  in  December,  1835,  and  captain  iu  Sep- 
tember, 1S41.  He  was  attached  to  the  Philadelphia 
navy  yard  in  1836,  and  to  the  naval  rendezvous  at 
Baltimore  in  1841.  He  commanded  the  frigate 
Cumberlaml  in  1845,  and  during  the  Mexican  war 
in  1846  and  1847'took  part  in  the  capture  of  Tuspan, 
Tabasco  and  Vera  Cruz.  In  1848  he  performed 
special  duty  on  the  lakes,  and  from  1853  until  1855, 
commanded  the  Norfolk  navy  yard.  From  1856 
until  1859  he  was  commander  of  the  Mediterranean 
squadron,  and  from  1859  until  1861  commandant  of 
the  Brooklyn  navy  yard.  He  was  created  rear-ad- 
miral in  July,  1863,  and  was  appointed  lighthouse 
inspectui-  in  the  same  year.  He  was  made  port  ad- 
miral at  Philadelphia  in  1869,  and  died  at  Mount 
Airy,  Pa.,  Dec.  17,  1870. 

IVEESON,  Alfred,  senator,  was  born  iu  Burke 
county,  Ga.,  Dec.  8,  1798.  He  was  educated  at 
Princeton,  from  which  college  he  was  graduated  iu 
the  class  of  1820.  On  his  return  to  Georgia,  he 
studied  law  and  commenced  the  practice  in  Colum- 
bus. He  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Georgia  three  times 
and  to  the  upper  house  once, 
when  he  was  appointed  by  the 
legislature  .iudge  of  the  su- 
preme court  for  the  Columbus 
circuit.  In  1844  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  presidential  electors 
at-large  for  Georgia,  voting  for 
James  K.  Polk,  and  in  1846 
was  sent  to  represent  his  dis- 
trict in  the  thirtieth  congress. 
He  was  afterward  chosen  by 
the  legislature  to  represent 
Georgia  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  serving  in  the 
thirty  fourth,  thirty-fifth  and 
thirty- sixth  congresses,  with- 
drawing with  his  colleague, 
Robert  Toombs,  on  the  secession  of  their  state  in 
1861.  In  the  senate  he  was  for  several  sessions 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  claims,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committees  on  military  affairs  and  the 
Pacific  railroad.  He  was  an  advocate  of  state 
rights  and  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  secession 
movement.  He  died  at  Macon,  Ga.,  March  4, 
1873. 

BEABD,  Andrew,  inventor,  an  emancipated 
slave,  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Ala. ,  in  1849. 
•His  career  cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  his  own 
language.  "  Iwas,"he  says,  "born  a  slave,  and  be- 
longed to  a  family  by  the  name  of  Beard.  I  never 
went  to  any  school  in  ray  life,  and  all  the  education 
that  I  have  is  gotten  by  contact  with  people  in  the 
world.  I  was  set  free  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  at 
sixteen  was  married  I  farmed  five  years  in  Jeffer- 
son county,  and  removed  afterward  into  St.  Clair 
county.  I  visited  Montgomery  in  1873  with  a  load 
of  apples  drawn  by  oxen  I  had  fifty  bushels,  which 
I  sold  at  an  average  of  four  dollars  per  bushel.  It 
took  me  three  weeks  to  make  the  trip  After  this 
venture  I  quitted  farming  and  went  into  millwright- 
ing  at  Ilardwicks,  and  built  while  there  my  first 
flour-mill.  I  remained  there  for  about  three  years, 
and  during  that  time  I  ran  the  mill  that  I  built.  I 
watched  how  people  worked,  and  that  was  the  way 
I  succeeded  in  building  flour  mills  During  my  work 
there  I  began  turning  in  my  mind  the  making  of 
plows,  and  in  1881 1  patented  one  of  my  own  inven- 
tion. I  sold  it  in  1884  for  |4,000,  and  then  returned 
to  my  old  home  where  I  was  born,  and  farmed  there 


four  years.  During  that  time  I  invented  another 
plow,  on  Dec.  15,  1887,  I  sold  it  for  |5,200,  and 
then  went  into  the  real  estate  business.  With  the 
money  I  made  I  accumulated  the  sum  of  $30,000. 
In  1888 1  turned  my  attention  to  another  subject — the 
making  of  a  fish  plate,  and  had  a  caveat  for  it.  My 
intention  is  to  put  these  plates  on  some  prominent 
railroad  at  my  own  expense  for  a  mile  or  two,  and  if 
they  jjrove  successful  I  will  sell  the  patent  to  the 
highest  bidder.  In  1889 1  discovered  the  rotary  en- 
gine. This  engine  differs  from  all  others  in  these 
principles:  it  is  simple,  costs  one-tenth  less  than  other 
engines,  and  saves  twenty  per  cent  of  steam,  and  has 
no  eccentric,  there  is  no  danger  of  explosion,  and 
every  ounce  of  steam  is  used  from  the  boiler.  I  have 
also  another  thing  in  view — a  coupling  machine.  I 
propose  to  couple  cars  irrespective  of  their  height. 
This  is  a  great  difliculty  that  railroads  have  en- 
countered; the  present  cars,  being  of  unequal  height, 
cannot  couple  together."  He  tloualed  several  val- 
uable building  lots,  located  at  Montgomery,  Ala., 
to  aid  a  colored  school. 

BROWN,  Henry  S. ,  Indian  trader,  was  born  in 
Madison  county,  Ky.,  March  8,  1793;  removed  to 
Missouri  in  1810,  and  in  his  twentieth  year  won  dis- 
tinction in  the  defence  of  Port  Clark,  on  the  Illinois 
river,  when  it  was  besieged  by  a  superior  Indian  force. 
From,  1814-24  he  was  an  adventurous  trader  in  flat 
and  keel  boats  to  New  Orleans.  In  the  latter  year 
he  located  in  Texas  as  an  Indian  and  Mexican 
trader,  which  vocation  he  prosecuted  for  eight  years; 
in  that  time  he  had  more  encounters  with  wild 
Indians  than  any  man  in  Texas,  with  great  hazards 
and  many  narrow  escapes.  In  1839  at  the  head  of  a 
small  force  of  Americans  and  Mexican  muleteers,  he 
successfully  fought  a  band  of  Indians,  150  miles  from 
the  outer  settlemeuts  in  what  is  now  Brown  county, 
of  which  Brownwood  is  the  cotmty  seat,  both  named 
in  his  honor,  twenty-two  years  after  his  death.  On 
June  26,  1832,  Capt.  Brown  commanded  a  company 
in  the,  bloody  battle  of  Velasco  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Brazos  river,  where  113  Ameiicans,  after  nine 
hours'  assault,  captured  the  fort,  defended  by  140 
Mexicans.  He  won  the  plaudits  of  his  comrades  by 
his  bearing  in  this,  the  first  clash  of  arms  between 
the  Americans  of  Texas  and  the  troops  of  Mexico. 
In  1832  he  sat  as  a  delegate  in  the  first  convention 
ever  assembled  in  Texas,  and  in  1833  in  the  second 
and  last  assemblage  of  the  kind  prior  to  the  revolu- 
tion in  1835.  In  the  district  of  Brazoria  in  1833  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  tribunal  called  the 
Ayuntamiento,  charged  with  extensive  executive, 
ministerial  and  iudicial  duties,  and  in  this  position  he 
died  July  26,  1834. 

BROWN,  John  Henry,  historiau,  was  born  in 
Pikecounty,  Miss.,  Oct.  29,  1830;  son  of  Capt.  Henry 
S.  Brown,  an  early  settler  and  valiant  soldier  in  the 
Texas  revohitiou.  The  son  for  the  last  fifty  years 
has  figured  in  the  various  positions  of  Texas  ranger, 
soldier  against  Mexico,  editor,  legislator,  member  of 
two  constitutional  conventions  in  1861  and  1875, 
mayor  of  the  cities  of  Galveston  and  Dallas,  and  state 
commissioner  on  three  important  missions.  In  the 
secession  convention  of  1861  he  voted  for  that  meas- 
ure and  served  in  its  defence  throughout  the  war. 
He  is  the  author  of  "Two  Years  iu  Mexico," 
"  Early  Life  in  the  Southwest,"  "Indian  Wars  and 
Pioneers  of  Texas,"  "  The  Life  and  Times  of  Henry 
Smith,  the  First  American  Governor  of  Texas,"  and 
is  now  completing  a  history  of  Texas  from  its  dis- 
covery in  1685  to  1885  Ever  since  the  defeat  of 
the  South  in  her  struggle  for  separate  nationality, 
he  has  advocated,  by  every  honorable  means  through 
the  agency  of  the  press  and  by  word  of  mouth,  a  res- 
toration of  fraternal  relations  between  the  North 
and  the  South. 
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WAY,  David  Leroy,  banker,  was  bom  in 
Spriagboro",  O.,  Sept.  8,  1838.  His  father,  who  was 
of  Welsh  descent,  was  born  in  York  county,  Pa.,  in 
1788.  He  was  a  member  of  a  well-known  Quaker 
family,  who  were  drafted  into  the  revolutionaiy 
army,  but  who,  from  principle,  refused  to  take  up 
ai-ms  to  shed  human  blood.  Their 
descendants  were  not  so  scrupulous 
about  fighting,  for  many  of  them 
served  gallantly  during  the  civil 
war.  Robert  Way,  the  father  of 
D.  L.  Way,  was  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  educational  history 
of  Highland,  Clinton  and  Warren 
counties,  O.,  he  being  among  their 
earliest  teacheis.  He  married  in 
1822  Abigail  Williams  of  North 
Ciirolina,  whose  family  had  moved 
to  Ohio  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  son  received 
his  education  in  the  schools  of  the 
day.  He  learned  the  printer's  trade 
at  Wilmington,  O.,  and  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  went  to  Kansas,  and 
worked  on  various  newspapers  in 
that  state  and  Missouri,  until  the 
gold  e.xcitement  at  Pike's  Peak  lured  him  to  that 
supposed  Eldorado.  He  wrote  an  interesting  series 
of  articles  describing  his  wanderings  for  several 
western  newspapers,  and  gave  their  readers  the  first 
true  account  of  life  in  a  mining  camp,  while  he 
hunted  gold  as  assiduously  as  any  one.  Not  finding 
the  fortune  he  sought,  he  returned  to  Kansas  in 
the  autumn  of  1859,  and  worked  on  the  Lecompton 
' '  Democrat, "  and  on  an  edition  of  the  Kansas  statutes 
tmtil  the  following  spring,  when  he  again  set  out  for 
Pike's  Peak.  He  worked  in  printing  offices  in  Den- 
ver and  other  towns  of  Colorado  in  1861,  and  re- 
turned to  Ohio  in  1862,  when  he  enlisted  as  a  private 
in  company  F,  79th  Ohio  infantry.  In  December, 
1863,  he  was  given  a  commission  as  second  lieutenant 
in  the  127th  Ohio,  which  was  subsequently  known  as 
the  5th  U.  S.  C.  T.  He  accompanied  his  regiment 
to  the  department  of  the  James,  where  he  was  soon 
placed  on  staff  duty,  and  was  seriously  wounded 
through  both  hips  at  the  battle  of  Chapin's  Farm  or 
New  Market  Heights,  on  Sept.  29,  1864.  He  was 
mustered  out  of  service  Oct.  11,  1865,  with  the  rank 
of  first  lieutenant  and  brevet  captain,  being  at  that 
time  commissary  of  musters  on  the  staff  of  Maj.- 
Gen.  Chas.  J.  Paine,  commanding  3d  division,  10th 
army  corps,  at  Newbern,  N.  C.  He  promptly  re- 
suined  his  connection  with  the  press  by  publishing 
the  Clinton  "Republican"  at  Wilmington,  O.,  until 
December,  1875,  when  he  went  to  Sanford,  Fla.,  and 
in  January,  1876,  purchased  the  South  Florida 
"Journal,  "and  published  it  until  March,  1882,  when 
he  sold  it  in  order  to  engage  in  the  banking  business. 
He  has  been  director  and  secretary  of  the  Sanford 
loan  and  trust  company,  and  teller  of  the  bank  since 
its  organization  in  1888.  He  has  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Grand  army  of  the  republic  for  many 
years,  having  served  as  commander  of  his  post  in 
Sanford,  and  as  inspector- general  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Florida.  At  the  annual  encampment  of  the 
G.  A.  R.  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  January,  1893,  he  was 
elected  senior  vice-commander  of  the  department  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Way  is  also  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  and  the  Knights  of  honor.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1875  to  Mary  E.  Osborn,  daughter  of  Charles 
N.  Osborn  of  Wilmington,  O.  Her  grandfather  was 
the  famous  Quaker  preacher,  Charles  Osborn,  whose 
name  was  well  known  in  the  western  states.  Mr. 
Way  has  rather  a  long  head,  brownish  gray  eyes, 
long  features,  large  perceptive  faculties,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary command  of  his  nerves,  he  being  one  of 
the  very  few  known  who  cannot  be  excited  during 


the  heaviest  artillery  fire,  and  who  was  never  seen  to 
flinch  at  the  whizz  of  a  bullet.  He  is  exceedingly 
undemonstrative  in  manner,  but  is  an  ardent  friend, 
and  loyal  to  every  trust. 

WAIiXiACK,  James  William,  actor  and  the- 
atrical manager,  was  born  in  London  Aug.  24,  1795. 
His  father  and  mother  were  both  actors  of  merit, 
and  their  four  children — Henry  John,  James  Wil- 
liam, Mary  and  Elizabeth — all  won  prominence  on 
the  stage.  Henry  Wallack,  the  eldest  child,  had  a 
long  and  honorable  career  as  an  actor  in  England 
and  America.  He  died  in  New  York  Aug.  30,  1870. 
Mary  Wallack  (known  to  the  stage  as  Mrs.  Hill),  as 
an  actress  of  heavy  parts,  appeared  with  success  in 
London  and  New  York.  Upon  her  marriage  to  a 
rich  southern  planter  she  retired  from  the  stage,  and 
settled  in  New  Orleans,  where  she  died  in  1834. 
Elizabeth  Wallack  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Pincott, 
and  one  of  her  children  was  the  wife  of  the  late  Alfred 
Wigan.  Henry  Wallack  was  the  father  of  James 
William  Wallack,  Jr.,  who  died  in  1873,  and  who  is 
well  remembered  for  his  masterly  personations  of 
"The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,"  Werner,  Fagan,  and 
Henry  Dunbar.  Another  of  Henry  Wallack's  children 
was  Fannie  Wallack,  long  a  favorite  leading  lady,  who 
died  on  Oct.  12,  1866,  at  Edinburgh.  James  Wil- 
liam Wallack  was  intended  by  his  parents  for  the 
navy,  and,  with  that  object  in  view,  an  appointment 
as  midshipman  was  secured  for  him.  He  elected, 
however,  to  become  an  actor,  and,  his  parents  yield- 
ing to  his  wishes,  he  received  his  training  at  the  Aca- 
demic theatre  in  Leicester  Square,  London.  While 
still  a  child  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Sheridan, 
who  gave  him  an  engagement  at  Drury  Lane,  where 
he  acted  for  two  years.  When  Drury  Lane  was 
burned,  Feb.  24,  1809,  an  en- 
gagement as  low  comedian 
was  offered  him  at  the  Royal 
theatre,  Dublin.  He  accepted 
the  engagement,  and  remaiued 
in  Dublin  until  the  reopening 
of  Drury  Lane,  when  he  re- 
turned to  that  playhouse,  and 
remained  there  imtil  his  de- 
parture for  America  in  1818. 
While  at  Drury  Lane  he  ap- 
peared with  such  actors  as 
Kean,  Elliston.  Kemble,  Mrs. 
Siddous,  Munden,  and  Cooke. 
In  1817  he  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  John  Johnstone,  a  come- 
dian long  popular  in  Loudon. 
The  first  fruit  of  this  union 
was  John  Lester  Wallack, 
born  in  New  York  Jan.  1,1820. 
Mrs.  Wallack  died  in  1851. 
James  William  Wallack  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  America  at  the  Park  theatre.  New  York,  Sept.  7, 
1818.  Duriua;  his  engagement  he  was  seen  as  Mac- 
beth, Rolla,  Hamlet,  Richard  III.,  and  Romeo.  His 
ability  and  distinguished  bearing  (he  remained  until 
the  last  an  exceedingly  handsome  man)  immediately 
attracted  attention,  and  made  him  a  favorite.  He 
traveled  in  America  for  two  years,  being  favorably 
received  wherever  he  appeared.  He  returned  to 
London  in  1822,  but  shortly  after  came  back  to  the 
United  States.  He  acted  for  two  years  in  New  York, 
and  then  visited  England,  and  became  stage  manager 
at  the  Drury  Lane.  In  1828  he  once  more  visited 
America,  and  in  November  of  that  year  appeared  at 
the  Arch  street  theatre,  Philadelphia.  When  Miss 
Mitford's  tragedy  of  "Rienzi"  received  its  first  Am- 
erican production  at  the  Park  theatre,  New  York, 
on  Jan.  7,  1829,  Mr.  Wallack  played  Rienzi.  Dur- 
ing the  next  twenty  years  he  frequently  crossed  and 
recrossed  the  Atlantic,  filling  alternate  engagements 
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in  London  and  New  York.  For  two  years,  from 
September,  1837,  to  September,  1839,  he  was  manager 
of  tlie  Xalional  theatre,  New  York,  and  later  was  at  tlie 
head  of  the  company  playing  at  Niblo's  Garden.  In 
1843  he  tilled  an  engagement  at  the  Princess'  theatre, 
London,  and  by  his  brilliant  acting  as  Don  Caesar 
de  Bazan,  created  the  dramatic  sensation  of  the 
season.  In  1851  he  became  a  permanent  resident  of 
New  York  city.  On  Sept.  8,  1853.  Wallack's  the- 
atre was  opened  to  the  public.  This  theatre  was 
located  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Broome 
street,  and  here  Mr.  Wallack  and  his  company  re- 
mained until  1861.  The  Wallack  company  included 
at  this  time  such  players  as  Lester  Wallack,  Charles 
Walcott,  W.  R.  Blake,  John  Brougham,  Malvina 
Pray,  and  Laura  tt-eene.  On  Sept.  35,  1861,  Mr. 
Wallack  mover!  from  Broome  street  to  the  present 
Star  theatre,  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Thir- 
teenth street,  which  house  bore  the  family  name, 
and  was  identified  with  the  fortunes  of  father  and 
son  for  twenty-one  years.  Mr.  Wallack's  career  as 
a  manager  was  a  successful  one  from  first  to  last, 
and  he  made  his  theatre  the  best-known  playhouse 
in  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Wallack  died  on  Christmas 
day,  1864.  He  was  an  admirable  and  wonderfully 
versatile  actor,  appearing  with  splendid  success  in 
tragedy,  comedy,  and  melodrama.  But  his  most 
memorable  triumphs  were  won  in  the  field  of  comedy, 
where  his  grace,  animation,  varied  execution,  and 
distinct  and  artistic  purpose,  made  him  one  of  the 
first  actors  of  his  time. 

WALLACK,  John  Lester,  actor,  was  born  in 
New  York  city  Jan.  1,  1830.  He  was  a  son  of  James 
William  Wallack,  and  his  childhood  and  youth  were 
passed  in  England,  where,  when 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  lieu- 
tenant in  the  British  army. 
He  served  two  years,  but  hav- 
ing a  desire  to  follow  the  stage 
as  a  profession,  he  resigned, 
and  at  Dublin  made  his  debut 
as  Don  Pedro  in  "Much  Ado 
About  Nothing."  After  play- 
ing in  Dublin  two  seasons,  he 
went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
had  a  brief  engagement,  and 
made  his  London  (Ubul  at  the 
Haymarket  theatre  Nov.  16, 
1846.  At  this  time  he  had 
not  been  acknowledged  by  his 
father,  and  was  known  by  the 
name  of  John  W.  Lester.  Un- 
der this  name,  he  made  his 
first  appearance  in  New  York 
at  the  Broadway  theatre  on  Sept.  37,  1847,  in  the 
part  of  Sir  Charles  Coldstream  in  Dion  Boucicault's 
comedy,  "Used  Up."  He  played  for  two  years 
at  the  Broadway  theatre,  and  afterward,  for  a 
time,  at  the  Bowery,  Burton's  and  Niblo's,  but 
became  best  known  at  Brougham's  Lvoeum,  at  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Broome  street,  where  he 
played  the  leading  parts.  By  this  time  he  had  ap- 
peared in  Hamlet,  Romeo,  and  other  Shakespearean 
characters,  and  had  achieved  a  reputation.  In  1853, 
the  elder  Wallack  having  undertaken  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Broome  street  establishment,  afterward 
known  as  Wallack's  theatre,  his  son  went  there  to 
play  leading  parts,  at  the  same  time  acting  as  stage 
manager.  James  W.  Wallack  died  in  1864,  and 
Lester  Wallack  became  the  proprietor  of  the  second 
Wallack's  (now  Star)  theatre,  which  he  continued 
m  the  ti'aditions  of  his  father,  sustaining  the  best 
stock  company  that  could  be  obtained,  and  making 
it  the  home  of  the  legitimate  drama.  Mr.  Wallack 
became  a  prime  favorite  in  New  York,  as  wits  the 
case  also  throughout  the  country  whenever  he  filled 
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stari'ing  engagements,  in  which  he  was  always  re- 
markably successful.     His  versatility  was  extraordi- 
nary, ai.rt  his  repertoire  one  of  the  largest  of  auy  Am- 
erican actor.     His  principal  characters  were  Claude 
Melnotte,  in  "The  Lady  of  Lyons  ;  "    Harry  Doi'n- 
ton,  in   "The  Road  to  Ruin:"    Alfred  Evelyn,  in 
"Money  ;  "  Don  Felix,  in  "  The  Wonder  ;  "  Charles 
Surface,  in  "The  School  for  Scandal  ;"  St.  Pierre, 
in  "The  Wife;"   young  Marlowe,  in  "  She  Stoops 
to  Conquer;  "  Sir  Charles  Coldstream,  in  "  Used  Up." 
Other  plays,  in  which  Mr.   Wallack  was  a  favorite, 
were,  "  The  Serious  Family  "  and  "Rosedale. "    In 
the  season  of  1883-83,  the  magnificent  playhouse  at 
the  corner  of   Broadway  and  Thirtieth  sti-eet  A^as 
formally  opened,  in  the  presence  of  a  brilliant  audi- 
ence, with  a  gala  performance  of  Sheridan's  ' '  School 
for  Scandal, "  in  which  Rose  Coghlan,  Osmond  Tearle, 
and  the  veteran,  John  Gfilbert,  assumed  the  leading 
roles.      For  twenty-four  years  Mr.    Wallack   con- 
ducted the  theatres,  which  bore  his  name,  "v\ith  un- 
exampled success,  so  far  as  the  tone  of  the  productions 
was  concerned,  but  unfortunately  without  that  result 
as  to  pecuniary  emolument,  which  he  so  richly  de- 
served.    Inclined  to  extravagance,  and  very  gener- 
ous, both  in  his  mode  of  living  and  among  liis  friends, 
Mr.  Wallack  was  left  at  last,  partly  by  bad  manage- 
ment, but  partly  through  the  greed  of  others,  almost 
penniless.     On  May  31,  1888,  when  he  retired  from 
the  management  of  AVallack's  (now  Palmer's)  the- 
atre, he  received  a  magnificent  dramatic  testimonial, 
in  the  form  of  a  benefit,  which  brought  him  $30,000, 
a  sum  quite  unexampled  in  the  history  of  such  event  s. 
The  play  selected  for  the  occasion  was  "Hamlet," 
and  the  performance  took  place  in  the  Metropolitan 
opera  house.     The  cast,  which  was,  and  probably 
always  will   be  unequaled   in  dramatic   annals,  is 
worthy  of  partial  reproduction  here:  Hamlet,  Edwin 
Booth;  Ophelia,  Helena  Modjeska;  Polonius,  John 
Gilbert;  Ghost,  Lawrence   Barrett;   Player  Queen, 
Rose  Coghlan;  and  first  and  second  grave-diggers, 
respectively,  Joseph  Jefferson  and  W.  J.  Florence. 
Mr.  Wallack  was  an  actor  of  great  versatility,  not 
infrequently  showing  dramatic  abilities  of  the  very 
highest  order,  even  in  some  of  the  most  imjiortant 
tragedies  performed  on  the  British  and  American 
stage,  but  the  character  of  work  in  which  lie  was 
quite  without  an  equal  was  light  comedy,  which  he 
treated  with  a  dainty  touch,  and  a  skill  in  the  delinea- 
ation  of  human  nature  which  resulted  in  the  present 
ment  of  most  exquisite  dramatic  pictures.     He  was 
also  successful  in  melodrama,  and  even,  at  times, 
displayed  a  capacity  for  farce-comedy.     Lester  Wal 
lack  died  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  Sept.  6,  1888. 

BROWN,  Joseph,  pioneer,  was  born  in  North 
Carolina  in  1773.  He  was  a  son  of  Col.  James 
Brown,  an  officer  of  the  revolution,  who  had,  for  his 
services  in  the  war,  been  paid  in  bounty  warrants, 
which  he  entered  for  lands  on  the  Duck,  Tennessee 
and  Cumberland  rivers,  now  a  part  of  Tennessee,  but 
then  within  the  territory  of  North  Carolina.  ILarly 
in  1788  he  resolved  to  emigrate  to  a  tract  he  had 
located  about  two  miles  west  of  Nashville,  which 
place  had  been  settled  by  a  colony  under  James 
Robertson  ((j.  v.)  about  eight  years  before.  The 
usual  route  was  a  hvuiter's  path  through  the  woods 
of  Kentucky,  but  it  was  a  long  and  tatiguing  way 
for  women  and  children  to  travel,  and  he  decided  to 
take  a  longer  route  by  water,  down  the  Holston  and 
Tennessee,  and  up  the  Cumberland,  which  had  never 
but  once  been  traversed,  for  the  reason  that  it  passed 
through  the  territory  of  the  Chickamaugas,  the 
wildest  and  fiercest  tribe  of  Indians  then  known 
on  this  continent.  Time  and  again  these  Indians  had 
been  defeated  by  John  Sevier  (q. v.),  but  after  each 
defeat  they  would  retire  to  their  mountain  fastnesses 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  city  of  Chattanooga, 
where  they  could  not  be  followed,  for  no  one  knew 
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the  way,  and  then  they  would  laugh  at  their  pursuers. 
Sevier  would  no  sooner  be  gone,  than  they  would 
issue  again  from  their  mountain  retreats,  renew  their 
attacks  upon  unpi-otected  farm-houses  or  feebly  de- 
fended stations,  plunder  and  slay  the  occupants,  and 
be  miles  away  before  pursuit  could  be  undertaken. 
Their  hand  was  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  them;  and  they  had  hung,  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  a  black  cloud  along  the  entire  border. 
But  at  this  time  there  was  universal  peace  between 
the  whites  and  the  Indians,  and  Col.  Brown  felt  con- 
fident that  he  should  experience  no  trouble  from  the 
bandit  Chickamaugas.  Building  a  stout  flat-boat  on 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Holston,  Col.  Brown  em- 
barked upon  it  with  his  family,  consisting  of  his  wife, 
five  sons  and  four  daughters,  and  several  negro  ser- 
vants, together  with  five  young  men  who  were  going 
out  to  settle  in  the  new  country.  He  experienced  no 
difficulty  until  he  was,  on  the  fifth  day,  a  few  miles 
below  Chattanooga,  wheu  suddenly  his  boat  was 
surrounded  by  about  200  Indians,  in  some  forty 
canoes,  and  in  a  few  moments  his  headless  body  was 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Tennessee,  his  older  sous  and 
the  five  young  men  were  slaughtered,  and  his  wife 
and  four  younger  children  were  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  savages.  Among  these  last  was  Joseph, 
then  fifteen  years  of  age,  whose  life  had  been  spared 
by  his  captor  that  he  might  serve  as  a  slave  to  his 
mother,  an  old  hag  of  a  white  woman  who  had  been 
brought  up  among  the  Chickamaugas.  He  had  been 
at  her  hut  but  a  few  minutes,  when  one  of  the  chiefs 
came  there  with  a  dozen  of  his  warriors  to  kill  him. 
saying  that  if  he  were  suffered  to  live,  he  would  grow 
up  and  escape,  and  then  pilot  the  whites  to  the  hid- 
ing-places of  the  tribe,  and  thus  cause  its  extermina- 
tion. He  and  his  men  were  about  to  dispatch  the 
defenceless  lad,  when  the  old  woman  threw  herself 
between  him  and  their  uplifted  knives,  and  saved 
him  for  precisely  the  destiny  the  chief  had  predicted. 
For  nearly  a  year  the  boy  was  a  captive  among  the 
Chickamaugas,  enduring  ali  sorts  of  hardships,  but 
meanwhile  discovering  all  their  secret  resorts  among 
the  mountains.  Then  John  Sevier  secured  his  liber- 
ation, and  that  of  his  mother  and  sisters  and  a 
younger  brother,  and  they  all  went  to  live  with  rela- 
tives in  the  settled  part  of  South  Carolina,  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  lair  of  the  Chickamaugas. 
But  all  the  time  since  his  life  had  been  saved  by  the 
old  white  woman,  the  words  of  the  Indian  chief 
were  in  the  boy's  ears:  "He  is  old  enough  to  notice 
everything,  and  some  day  he  will  escape,  and  pilot 
an  army  here."  They  came  to  him  by  day,  and  he 
dreamed  of  them  by  night,  until  it  became  his  set- 
tled thought  that  God  had  saved  his  life  for  a  pur- 
pose, and  that  purpose  was  to  rid  the  earth  of  the. 
accursed  Chickamaugas.  When  he  had  grown  to  be 
ninetecQ,  he  persuaded  his  mother  to  remove  with  his 
brother  and  sisters  to  their  land  near  Nashville,  and 
this  he  did  to  be  withiu  striking  distance  of  the  sav- 
ages who  had  slaughtered  his  father  and  brothers. 
But  in  this  there  was  no  personal  enmity.  He  be- 
lieved himself  merely  a  selected  instrument  to  bring 
merited  retribution  upon  a  horde  of  miscreants  who 
set  at  defiance  all  law,  human  and  divine.  Arrived 
at  Nashville  he  sought  out  Gen.  Robertson,  who  had 
military  command  of  the  department,  told  him  his 
story,  and  offered  to  guide  him  to  the  secret  haunts 
of  the  Chickamaugas.  Robertson  heard  him  gladly, 
but  his  hands  were  tied.  There  was  then  a  nomi- 
nal peace  with  with  the  Indians,  and  he  was  prohib- 
ited from  attacking  them  unless  they  invaded  his 
district.  So  it  was  for  two  years,  young  Brown 
meanwhile  chafing  with  impatience,  but  then  Gen. 
Robertson  sent  for  him  and  asked  him  to  find  out  a 
safe  and  direct  route  for  500  men  through  the  forest 
to  Chickamauga.  It  was  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
through  a  trackless  woods,  and  behind  every  tree 


might  lurk  a  Chickamauga,  but  with  only  two  com- 
panions, the  young  man  went  and  came  in  safety. 
Then  he  returned  over  the  route,  guiding  550  men  to 
the  rear  of  the  Indian  stronghold.  Thus  cut  off 
from  their  places  of  retreat,  the  Chickamaugas  re- 
ceived a  blow  from  which  they  never  recovered,  and 
there  was  peace  upon  the  border  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  until  Tecumseh  rallied  the  tribes  for  a  general 
attack  upon  the  western  settlements.  Joseph  Brown 
then  enrolled  himself  in  a  body  of  rangers  which 
were  kept  on  duty  for  the  defence  of  the  Cumberland 
settlements,  and  had  several  severe  fights  with  small 
bodies  of  Indians,  but  no  affair  occurred  of  any  con- 
sequence. Subsequently,  in  1813,  as  colonel  of  the 
27th  Tennessee  regiment,  he  fought  under  Gen. 
Jackson  at  the  battles  of  Tallahatchie  and  Talladega, 
and  later  at  New  Orleans.  When  eighty-six  years 
of  age  he  wrote  out,  at  the  request  of  Col.  ZoUikoffer, 
who  was  killed  in  the  civil  war  at  the  battle  of  Mill 
springs,  an  account  of  his  captivity  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Chickamaugas,  at  tlie  close  of  which  he 
says,  "  The  vengeance  of  Heaven  fell  upon  the  In- 
dians;" thus  showing  that  even  to  his  latest  day  he 
believed  himself  to  have  been  the  instrument  of  di- 
vine retribution.  This  account  with  other  facts 
relating  to  the  Chickamauga  expedition,  may  be 
found  in  the  ' '  Advance  Guard  of  Western  Civiliza- 
tion," by  James  R.  Gilmore.  He  died  in  Tennessee 
in  1862,  aged  nearly  ninety. 

BARR,  Thomas  Carson,  capitalist,  was  born  in 
Wellsboro',  Tioga  county.  Pa.,  Feb.  2,  1858,  son  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  Barr,  a  leading  physician  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  is  of  military  stock,  his  ancestry  having 
been  represented  both  in  the  revolution  aud  the  war 
of  1812.  His  education  was  in 
the  public  schools,  and  after  be- 
ing graduated  from  the  high 
school  in  Philadelphia  in  1874, 
he  became  a  clerk  in  the  oflSce  of 
Chas.  H.  Massen,  conveyancer. 
He  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  Philadelphia  county 
and  to  the  supreme  court  of  the 
state  of  Pennyslvania,  but  gave 
up  the  active  practice  of  law  in 
1886,  when  he  became  interested 
in  the  management  and  develop- 
ment of  street  railways,  accept- 
ing the  presidency  of  the  People's 
passenger  railway  company,  and 
the  Lombard  and  South  street 
railway  company  of  Philadelphia 
in  1887-88;  also  organized  and 
put  in  operation  the  Omnibus  com- 
pany general  of  Philadelphia.  In 
1889  he  became  interested  in  the  street  railways  of 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  is  now  (1893)  the  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  traction  company,  operating  the 
same,  thus  adding  materially  to  his  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, which,  however,  he  is  abundantly 
gifted  by  nature  to  perform. 

BROWN,  Thompson  S.,  civil  engineer,  was 
born  in  Brownsville,  N.  Y.,  in  1807,  a  nephew  of 
Gen.  Jacob  Brown,  commander-in-chief  of  the  U.  S. 
army  (1831-28).  He  was  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1825,  aided  in  the  construction  of  Fort 
Adams,  R.  I. ,  and  later  was  aide  on  the  staff  of  his 
uncle.  He  resigned  his  commission  in  1836,  and 
was  chief  engineer  of  the  Buffalo  aud  Erie  railroad 
in  1836-38,  of  the  western  division  of  the  New  York 
and  Erie  railroad  in  1838^2,  and  of  the  whole  road 
from  1843  until  1849.  Subsequently  his  professional 
reputation  became  so  wide-spread  that  he  was  in- 
vited to  visit  Russia,  where  he  was  employed  as 
consulting  enaineer  of  the  St.  Petersburg  and  Mos- 
cow railroad.  "He  died  in  Naples,  Italy,  Jan.  30, 1855. 
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HILIi,  Joshua,  statesman,  was  born  in  Abbe- 
ville district,  fc?.  C,  Jan.  10,  1S13.  He  passed  his 
early  youth  in  Georgia,  whei'e  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  practiced  at  Madison.  In  1857  he  was 
returned  to  congress  as  an  "American,"  resigning  his 
seat  Jan.  23,  1861,  in  obedience  to 
the  desire  of  the  Georgia  conven- 
tion, although  he  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  secession.  A  conciliatory 
speech  which  he  had  previous- 
ly made,  rendered  him  popular 
with  the  Federal  party.  During 
the  civil  war  he  remained  neu- 
tral, except  that  in  1863  he  was  a, 
candidate  for  governor  of  his  state, 
and  was  defeated  by  Joseph  E. 
Brown.  In  1866  he  was  at  the  con- 
stitutional convention  summoned 
by  President  Johnson,  and  imsuc- 
cessfully  contested  a  seat  in  the 
U.  S.  senate  in  the  same  year. 
He  afterward  went  to  Washing- 
ton, and  in  1868,  after  the  organization  of  a  state 
government  in  Georgia  in  accordance  with  the  recon- 
struction acts  of  congress,  he  was  elected  and  served 
as  U.  S.  senator  from  that  state  until  1873.  In  1872 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  on  the  civil 
rights  bill  with  Chas.  Sumner.  Mr.  Hill  died  in 
Madison,  Ga.,  Sept.  7,  1891. 

BAKER,  Francis  Aloysius,  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  congregation  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  was 
born  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  March  30,  1820,  the  son  of 
Dr.  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Dickens)  Baker.  His  father 
was  a  distinguished  physician  and  medical  lecturer, 
holding  the  positions  of  professor  of  materia  medica 
in  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  president  of  the 
Baltimore  medico-chirurgical  society.  Young  Bak- 
er's paternal  grandfather  emigrated  to  Baltimore 
from  Germany  when  he  was  quite  youug,  and  after- 
ward married  a  lady  of  Irish  origin.  He  was  a 
wealthy  merchant.  His  maternal  grandfather.  Rev. 
John  Dickens,  was  a  Methodist  minister,  born  in 
England,  who  resided  principally  in  Philadelphia. 
Francis  was  the  third  son  in  a  family  of  four  sons 
and  two  daughters.  He  was  christened  Francis  As- 
bury,  after  the  Methodist  bishop  of  that  name,  but 
after  joining  the  Roman  Catholic  churcli,  changed 
the  Asbury  to  Aloysius.  His  father  died  when  he 
was  si.xteen  years  of  age,  and  Francis  soon  afterward 
entered  Princeton  college.  In  1839  he  was  gradu- 
ated from  that  institution.  His  family  were  princi- 
pally j\lethodists,  but  the  church  of  his  forefathers 
possessed  noattraction  for  him,  and  in  1842  he  joined 
the  P.  E.  church,  and  deciding  to  enter  the  ministry, 
went  to  St.  James's  college  near  Hagerstown -f or  his 
theological  studies.  On  Feb.  16,  1845,  Mr.  Baker 
was  ordained  a  deacon,  and  the  following  August 
appointed  assistant  minister  of  St.  Paul's  church  at 
Baltimore,  Md,  where  he  passed  six  of  the  eight 
years  of  his  Protestant  ministry.  He  led  a  retired 
life  and  avoided  controversy  and  all  peculiarities  of 
doctrine  in  his  .sermons,  confining  himself  principal- 
ly to  the  common  and  practical  truths  of  religion 
that  were  received  without  question  by  his  hearers. 
In  1842  Mr.  Baker  first  met  Rev.  F.  A.  Hewitt,  who 
was  destined  to  have  such  a  powerful  influence  over 
his  future.  They  became  warm  friends,  and  con- 
tinued as  such  through  life.  Mr.  Hewitt  was  convert- 
ed and  became  a  Catholic  priest,  while  Mr.  Baker 
was  yet  lingering  on  the  threshold  of  the  church. 
In  1850  the  latter  became  rector  of  St.  Luke's,  a 
new  parish  in  which  he  started  to  build  a  Gothic 
church,  of  which  he  hoped  to  say  at  a  later  date 
that  it  had  been  designed,  constructed  and  deco- 
rated according  to  his  own  ideas  of  ecclesias- 
tical propriety.  This  church  was  only  partially 
completed  when  he  resigned  from  the  ministry,  on 


Apr.  5, 1852.  He  had  long  been  a  wavering  disciple 
of  the  movement  that  led  Newman  and  so  many 
others  to  the  church  of  Rome,  but  his  resolution  was 
now  taken  and  he  applied  at  once  for  admission  into 
the  Catholic  church.  Mr.  Baker  was  baptized  by 
Father  Hewitt  Apr.  9,  1852,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
orphan  asylum  of  the  sisters  of  charity  at  Balti- 
more, Father  Huker  being  present  at  the  ceremony, 
and  on  Apr.  17th  he  was  confirmed  in  St.  Mary's 
cathedral  by  Archbishop  Kenrick.  His  conversion 
created  a  sensation  wherever  he  was  known,  and  was 
a  general  topic  of  conversation  in  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  circles.  He  always  retained  the  regard  of 
the  Protestant  community  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  know  him,  which  was  second  only  to  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  his  Catholic  friends.  He 
did  not,  however,  escape  severe  censure  and  reproach 
from  many  with  whom  he  had  been  closely  affiliated. 
Mr.  Baker  hesitated  no  longer  as  to  his  future  course 
and  soon  applied  to  the  Father  provincial  of  the 
Redemptorists  for  admission  into  that  order.  He 
was  received  most  cordially,  and  at  once  began  his 
novitiate.  His  library  he  donated  to  the  order,  who 
afterward  returned  it  to  him,  and  it  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Paulist  fathers  in  New  York  city.  On 
Sept.  21,  1856,  he  was  ordained  a  priest  in  the  Balti- 
more cathedral  by  Archbishop  Kenrick,  and  soon 
afterward  began  his  missionary  labors.  Father  Baker 
was  subsequently  appointed  rector  of  the  House  of 
novices  of  the  Redemptorists  at  Annapolis,  and  also 
had  charge  of  the  Catholic  parish  at  that  place.  In 
1858,  with  Fathers  Hecker,  Hewitt  and  Deshon,  he 
left  the  Redemptorists  and  with  them  became  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Paul  the 
Apostle.  Father  Baker  zealously  continued  his  mis- 
sionary labors,  and  at  times  did  parish  work  in  the 
church  of  the  Paulist  fathers  in  New  York  city.  He 
was  a  man  of  pure  and  beautiful  character,  refined 
and  (Esthetic  by  nature.  Naturally  of  a  delicate 
constitution,  his  health  gradually  broke  under  the 
incessant  strain  and  hard  work  that  devolves  on  a 
missionary  priest.  He  finally  fell  a  victim  to  typhus 
fever,  from  which  he  died  Apr.  4, 1865.  His  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  episcopal  vault  under  the  old 
St.  Patrick's  cathedral.  New  York  city. 

SMITH,  William  Stephens,  soldier,  was  born 
in  New  York  city  in  1755.  After  graduating  from 
Princeton  in  1774,  he  commenced  to  study  law, 
but  abandoned  it  to  enter  the  revolutionary  army 
and  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  John  Sullivan.  As 
lieutenant-colonel  he  commanded  the  13th  Massa- 
chusetts regiment  from  November,  1778,  till  March, 
1779,  and  received  several  wounds.  Afterward  he 
was  for  a  shoi't  time  on  Baron  Steuben's  staff  and 
acted  as  Gen.  Washington's  aide-de-camp,  from 
1781  until  the  end  of  the  war.  His  wife  was  the 
only  (la\ighter  of  John  Adams,  and  accompanied  him 
to  England  when  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
legation.  In  1789  Gen.  Washington  made  him  mar- 
shal of  the  district  of  New  York,  and  subsequently 
surveyor  of  the  port  of  New  York.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly  for  three  years  and  a  member 
of  congress,  1813-15.  In  1795  he  became  president 
of  tlie  New  York  state  society  of  the  Cincinnati. 
He  died  in  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  June-10,  1816. 

HUTCHINSON,  Titus,  jurist,  was  born  at 
Grafton,  Mass.,  April  29,  1771,  son  of  Rev.  Aaron 
and  Margery  (Carter)  Hutchinson.  After  graduating 
at  Princeton  College,  in  1795,  he  studied  law  with 
his  brother,  Aaron  Hutchinson,  in  Lebanon,  N.  H., 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1798.  Settling  at 
Woodstock,  Vt.,  he  was  appointed  TJ.  S.  attorney 
for  the  district  of  Vermont  in  1813,  and  held  the 
office  ten  years.  In  1836  he  was  elected  judge  of 
the  supreme  court,  becoming  chief-justice  in  1830 
for  three  years.  He  was  married ,  in  1800,  to  Clarissa 
i,  and  died  at  Woodstock,  Vt.,  Aug.  24,  1857. 
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IBVIITE,  James,  first  president  of  Ohio  uni- 
versity (1823-24),  was  born  in  Washington  county, 
N.  Y.,  abont  1798.  He  was  graduated  from  Union 
in  1821,  and  ahnost  immediately  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  insti- 
tution known  as  Ohio  university,  at  Athens,  O., 
which,  in  those  primitive  days,  had  hardly  passed 
beyond  the  stage  of  an  academy  or  preparatory 
school.  The  history  of  this  university  dates  from 
the  first  years  of  the  republic,  when  a  small  band  of 
New  England  colonists,  known  as  the  Ohio  company, 
having  purchased  lands  from  congress  in  the  ' '  west- 
ern territory,"  north  of  the  Ohio  river,  embracing  a 
million  and  a  half  of  acres,  proceeded  to  settle  there- 
on in  the  year  1788.  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler  and  Gen. 
Rufus  Putnam  were  the  leading  spirits  among  these 
sturdy  pioneers,  for  which  reason  they  were  prompt 
to  recognize  the  necessity  of  paying  ' '  as  early  atten- 
tion as  possible  to  the  education  of  youth."  In  the 
government  contract  it  was  provided  that  section 
sixteen  in  each  township  should  be  set  apart  for  the 
support  of  schools,  and  that  "not  more  than  two 
complete  townsliips  should  be  given  perpetually  for 
the  purposes  of  an  University."  In  1795  townships 
numbers  eight  and  nine  in  the  fourteenth  range,  now 
called  Athens  and  Alexander,  were  selected  as  the 
lands  to  be  thereafter  devoted  to  the  support  of  a 
university.  On  Dec.  18,  1799,  the  territorial  legis- 
lature appointed  Rufus  Putnam,  Benjamin  Ives  Gil- 
man,  and  Jonathan  Stone,  "to  lay  off  a  town  plat 
which  should  contain  a  square  for  the  college."  In 
Januaiy,  1803,  through  the  agency  of  Dr.  Cutler,  a 
territorial  act  "establishing  an  Umversity  in  the 
town  of  Athens,"  to  be  known  as  the  American 
western  university,  was  duly  passed,  and  on  Feb. 
18,  1804,  after  the  admission  of  Ohio  into  the  Union, 
the  state  legislature  passed  a  similar  act  with  several 
modifications,  giving  the  institution  its  present  name, 
Ohio  university,  and  defining  its  object  to  be  "  the 
instruction  of  youth  in  all  the  various  branches  of 
libei-al  arts  and  sciences."  Thus  was  founded  the 
oldest  university  of  the  JSTorthwest,  and  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century  the  only  institu- 
tion of  collegiate  rank  in  that  section,  although  the 
number  of  its  graduates  in  that  time  did  not  exceed 
twenty-five.  It  was  also  the  first  in  this  country  to 
be  established  by  the  direct  agency  of  the  general 
government.  The  college  townships  contain  about 
46,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  a  considerable  portion 
has  been  sold  in  fee  simple.  The  original  building, 
called  the  Academy,  was  erected  in  1808-9,  and  was 


used  as  a  school  of  instruction  for  twelve  years,  the 
Rev.  Jacob  Lindley  acting  as  preceptor.  In  1817  the 
middle  building  was  added,  and  in  1823  the  collegiate 
department  was  placed  on  a  firm  basis  by  the  organ- 
ization of  a  faculty,  with  Mr.  Irvine  as  president 
and  professor  of  mathematics.  A  few  months  after 
his  accession  to  this  position,  however,  Mr.  Irvine 
was  obliged  to  apply  for  leave  of  absence  on  account 
of  ill  health,  and,  as  it  happened,  never  returned  to 
the  college,  but  ultimately  resigned  from  the  presi- 
dency, resided  for  a  while  in  New  York  city,  and 
afterward  became  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church 
in  West  Hebron,  N.  Y.,  where  he  died  before  reach- 
ing middle  age. 

WILSON,  Robert  Gr. ,  second  president  of  Ohio 
university  (1834-39),  was  born  in  Lincoln  county, 
N.  C,  Dec.  30,  1768,  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Wray) 
Wilson.  lie  was  graduated  from  Dickinson  college, 
Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  1790,  studied  theology  under  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cummins  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davis,  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Apr.  16,  1793,  and  one  year  later  was  ordained 
and  installed  pastor  of  Upper  Long  Cane  church,  in 
Abbeville  district.    At  the  same 

time  he  also  preached  at  Green-   /^y    /.^ ^!z^'/^.,r3 
ville.     Some  time  afterward  he /^^^^tJ^/^^.'^'^^'^'*'^'^'^^—- 
was  offered  a  professorship  in 
South  Carolina  college,  and  also 
the  principalship  of  an  academy 
in  Augusta,  Ga.     He  declined  both  these  positions, 
but  in  1805  accepted  a  call  to  become  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Chillicothe,  O.     In  1818  Princeton,  in 
recognition  of  his  ability  and  success  as  preacher, 
pastor,  and  scholar,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  D.D.,  and  in  1824  he  was  called  to  the  presidency 
of  Ohio  university.     His  conspicuous  place  among 
the  clergy  of  Ohio  pointed  him  out  as  a  suitable  can- 
didate for  this  honor.     He  held  the  position  for  four- 
teen years,  resigning  in  1838,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
when  he  returned  to  Ross  county  to  live,  afterward 
preaching  at  intervals  in  Chillicothe  and  vicinity 
until  his  death.     He  was  a  ripe  scholar,  a  man  of 
simple  manners,  yet  of  great  personal  dignity,  an 
excellent  preacher,  and  had  great  influence  over  his 
fellow-men.     Dr.  Wilson  died  at  South  Salem,  O., 
Apr.  17,  1851. 

McGUFFEY,  William  Holmes,  third  presi- 
dent of  Ohio  university  (1839-43),  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington county,  Pa.,  Sept.  23,  1800,  and  while  still  a 
child  removed  with  his  parents  to  Trumbull  county,  O. 
He  prepared  himself  for  college,  and  was  graduated 
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from  "Washington  college,  Pa.,  in  1826.  He  was 
immediately  appointed  professor  of  ancient  lan- 
guages in  Jliami  university,  O.,  and  in  1833  was 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  mental  philosophy.  He 
was  licensed  as  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
in  1829,  and  in  1836  was  chosen  president  of  Cincin- 
nati college,  and  president  of  Ohio  university  in  1839. 
That  same  year  the  middle  building  was  enlarged 
by  the  completion  of  the  west  wing,  the  east  wing 
having  been  added  in  1837.  During  President  Mc- 
Guffey's  administration  all  the  trees  on  the  college 
campus  were  first  laid  out.  In  1841,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  thirty-five  years  mentioned  in  the  legisla- 
tive act  of  1804,  the  trustees  of  the  university  under- 
took to  have  the  lands  revalued,  but  the  lessees 
objected  on  the  ground  that  the  revaluation  clause  had 
been  repealed  in  1805.  A  suit  was  brought  to  test 
the  matter,  and  was  decided  by  the  supreme  court 
of  Ohio  in  favor  of  the  trustees,  but  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  general  assembly 
by  the  lessees,  and,  as  they 
composed  nearly  the  entire 
population  of  the  two  town- 
ships, the  pressure  brought  to 
bear  was  enormous,  and  the 
legislature  passed  a  declarative 
or  interpolative  act  that  it  had 
been  the  intent  of  the  act  of 
1805  to  repeal  the  revaluation 
clauses.  By  this  legislative 
act  the  university  thenceforth 
and  forever  would  receive  but 
$4,200  per  year  from  the  rent 
of  the  two  townships.  In  1843 
Pre.sident  McGuffey  returned 
to  Cincinnati,  and  became  pro- 
fessor in  the  Woodward  high 
school,  and  in  1845  became 
professor  of  moral  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Virginia, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  McGuffey's  eclectic  readers  and  spelling 
books,  which  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  have 
passed  through  many  editions.  Dr.  McGuffey  died 
at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  May  4,  1873. 

BYOBS,  Alfred,  fourth  president  of  Ohio  uni- 
versity (1848-52),  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
June  28,  1813.  Being  left  an  orphan  at  an  early 
age  he  was  received  into  the  family  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Steele,  D.D.,  who  kept  a  select  school  at 
Abington,  Pa.,  with  whom  he  began  a  course  of 
classical  study,  and  in  1831  entered  the  freshman 
cla,ss  of  Jefferson  college.  Pa.,  where  he  remained 
two  years.  He  thqn  became  teacher  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  the  school'  of  C.  J.  Haderman,  and  in  1834 
returned  to  Jefferson  college,  and  was  graduated 
the  following  year  with  honors.  The  next  year  he 
was  principal  of  the  academic  department  in  Lafay- 
ette college,  Easton,  Pa.,  and  in  1836  was  elected 
professor  of  mathematics  in  Ohio  university,  where 
he  introduced  a  full  and  thorough  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  analytical  mathematics,  both  pure  and  mixed. 
In  1838  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  second 
presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  same  year 
married  Louise,  daughter  of  Judge  Walker  of  Athens 
county,  O.  In  1843  he  became  professor  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  Indiana  university,  Bloomington,  Ind., 
and  remained  there  until  1848,  when  he  was  chosen 
president  of  Ohio  university.  The  legislative  act  of 
1843  tended  to  obstruct  the  growth  of  the  institution 
into  a  university,  and  seriously  threatened  its  exis- 
tence as  a  college.  The  doors  were  unavoidably 
closed  for  some  time  thereafter,  and  during  the  four 
years  precivling  1850  no  class  was  graduated,  but 
beginning  with  that  date  a  class  has  been  regularly 
graduated  every  year  since.  Subsequently  the  trus- 
tees made  rejieated  and  systematic  efforts  to  procure 


redress  from  the  state,  in  which  they  finally  met 
with  partial  success.  In  1845  Mr.  Ryors  had  been 
ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  Salem,  Ind.,  and  was 
thus  introduced  to  the  full  work  of  the  ministry. 
In  1852  he  became  president  of  Indiana  imiversity, 
but  resigned  his  position  at  the  end  of  a  year  on  ac- 
count of  the  unfortunate  financial  condition  of  that 
institution.  For  a  time  he  filled  the  pulpit  of  the 
First  church  at  JIadison,  Ind.,  but  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  pastorate,  having  been  appointed  professor 
of  mathematics  in  Centre  college,  Danville,  K y. ,  of 
which  college  he  subsequently  became  jiresident. 
The  Indiana  university  conferred  upon  him  the  de- 
gree of  D.D.  Dr.  Ryors  Avas  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  mathematical  and  scientific  journals  of  his 
day.     He  died  at  Danville,  Ky.,  May  8,  1858. 

HOWARD,  Solomon,  fifth  president  of  Ohio 
university  (1852-72),  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  ().,  in 
1811.  lie  was  graduated  from  Augusta  college, 
Ky.,  and  became  professor  at  St.  Charles  college, 
Mo.  He  entered  the  Ohio  conference  of  the  ]\Ieth- 
odist  Episcopal  church  in  1835,  was  elected  in  1843 
principal  of  the  preparatory  school  of  the  Methodist 
college  at  Delaware,  O.,  now  known  as  the  Ohio 
Wesleyan  university,  and  became  principal  of  the 
high  school  at  Springfield,  O.,  in  1845.  He  subse- 
quently became  president  of  the  Springfield  female 
college,  and  in  1853  was  invited  to  succeed  Dr. 
Ryors  in  the  presidency  of  Ohio  university.  He 
occupied  this  position  for  twenty  years,  and  was  pre- 
eminent as  a  stanch  defender  of  Methodism  and  edu- 
cation. Year  after  year  he  pleaded  before  the  legis- 
lature for  the  assistance  which  he  thought  the  state 
should  give  the  college,  and  although  his  eloquence 
was  massive  and  convincing,  he  lacked  the  personal 
magnetism  and  suavity  with  which  men  win  friends 
in  support  of  their  cause,  and  his  appeals  were  un- 
availing. During  the  early  years  of  his  presidency 
he  succeeded  in  placing  the  college  on  a  high  plane 
as  an  institution  of  learning,  and  in  increasing  the 
number  of  students.  After  the  civil  war,  when  col- 
leges and  schools  became  more  numei'ous  in  Ohio, 
and  students  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  no  longer 
were  sent  to  the  Ohio  university  for  their  education, 
the  college  seemed  to  lose  ground,  and  more  than 
ever  Dr.  Howard  threw  his  whole  strength  into  his 
work  as  teacher  and  lecturer.  His  Sunday  after- 
noon lectures  were  popular  with  students,  faculty, 
and  citizens,  and  although  his  style  lacked  polish,  it 
had  a  certain  rugged  charm  which  made  him  an 
effective  speaker.  Toward  the  close  of  his  adminis- 
tration women  were  admitted,  and  have  constituted 
a  part  of  the  college  classes  ever  since.  In  1871  his 
health  failed,  and  the  trustees  gave  him  a  year's 
leave  of  absence.  In  1872  he  returned  to  preach  the 
baccalaureate  sermon,  and  to  preside  over  the  meet- 
ing of  the  trustees.  Dr.  Howard  resigned  from  the 
presidency  in  1873,  and  removed  to  San  Jose,  C!al., 
where  he  died  June  9,  1873. 

SCOTT,  'William  H.,  sixth  president  of  the 
Ohio  university  (1873-83).     (See  Index.) 

SUPER,  Charles  William,  seventh  president  of 
Ohio  university  (1884-  ),  was  born  at  Pottsville, 
Pa.,  Sept.  13,  1842.  He  is  of  German  descent,  his 
grandfather  coming  to  America  from  Wurtemberg, 
Germany,  in  1819.  His  father  was  a  blacksmith, 
but  when  Charles  was  about  seven  years  old  he  pur- 
chased a  farm  in  Perry  county,  Pa.  Owing  to  finan- 
cial reverses  he  was  very  poor,  and  the  family  of 
seven  boys  was  brought  up  in  poverty.  Charles 
early  manifested  a  fondness  for  books  and  reading, 
and  occasionally  borrowed  books  from  the  neigh- 
boi's,  or  bought  some  with  the  small  sums  he  was 
able  to  earn  when  he  could  be  spared  from  farm 
work  at  home.  He  prepared  for  college  at  two 
academies  and  at  New  Berlin,  Pa. ,  entered  the  soph- 
omore class  in  Dickinson  college  in  1863,  and  was 
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graduated  in  1866,  working  his  way  partly  by  teach- 
ing, his  father  having  died  in  1864.  The  following 
three  years  were  devoted  to  teaching  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware  and  Ohio.  In  1869  he  went  to 
Germany  and  spent  nearly  two  years  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tuebingen,  where  he  made  a  special  study 
of  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew.  Returning  to  Amer- 
ica in  1871  he  resumed  teaching  in  Delaware,  and 
in  1873  was  elected  professor  of 
languages  in  the  Cincinnati  Wes- 
ley an  college,  where  he  remained  six 
years,  teaching  at  different  times 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Hebrew  and  An- 
glo-Saxon. In  1878,  not  being  reg- 
ularly employed  in  teaching,  he 
studied  law,  taking  the  Roman 
law  as  a  basis,  and  in  1879  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  Greek  in  Ohio 
university.  In  1882  he  again  visit- 
ed Europe  with  a  view  to  examine 
the  school  systems  of  various  coun- 
tries. In  1883,  on  the  resignation 
of  President  Scott,  Prof.  Super 
was  temporarily  placed  at  the 
head  of  Ohio  university,  which  at 
the  time  had  about  100  students. 
In  1884  he  was  duly  elected  pres- 
ident, and  under  his  administration  the  faculty  has 
been  doubled  in  number,  while  the  students  have 
been  more  than  doubled,  and  those  in  the  collegiate 
department  increased  threefold.  President  Super 
was  one  of  the  lay  delegates  from  the  Ohio  confer- 
ence to  the  general  conference  of  the  M.  E.  church 
in  New  York  city  in  1888.  He  has  contributed 
numerous  articles  to  the  periodical  press,  among 
them  the  "Ohio  Educational  Monthly,"  "Acad- 
emy," "Bibliotheca  Sacra,"  "School  and  College," 
"National  Quarterly"  and  the  "American  Philo- 
logical Journal."  For  four  years  he  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  "Journal  of  Pedagogy,"  contributing 
to  its  pages  about  three-fourths  of  the  original  mat- 
ter. He  has  published  a  translation  of  ' '  Weil's  Or- 
der of  Words,"  and  a  "History  of  the  German 
Language."  While  performing  the  duties  of  presi- 
dent he  still  (1893)  retains  his  Greek  professorship. 

BEALL,  John  Yates,  adventurer,  was  born  in 
Jefferson  county,  Va. ,  about  1833.  His  family  was 
of  English  ancestry  and  wealthy,  his  own  fortune  be- 
ing estimated  at  $1,000,000.  He  also  claimed  to 
be  the  heir-apparent  to  the  estate  of  Lord  Egelby, 
a  British  nobleman.  He  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  and  being  a 
southerner  by  birth,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  went  into  the  Confederate  army.  He  was  com- 
missioned captain  in  the  3d  Virginia  infantry,  and 
served  under  the  intrepid  "Stonewall "  Jackson.  He 
subsequently  received  a  commission  from  the  Con- 
federate government  as  acting  master  in  the  navy; 
went  to  Canada  and  in  citizen's  dress  on  Sept.  19, 
1864,  embarked  at  Sandwich  on  board  the  Philo 
Parsons,  an  unarmed  steamer  destined  for  Detroit. 
At  various  of  the  regular  stopping  places  about  twen- 
ty-five other  passengers  came  on  board  who  proved 
afterward  to  be  Confederates.  Eight  hours  after  he 
had  boarded  the  steamer,  he  with  his  associates 
armed  themselves  with  revolvers  and  hand  axes,  rose 
on  the  crew,  took  possession  of  the  boat,  threw  over- 
board part  of  the  freight  and  robbed  the  purser.  Tliey 
then  I'an  down  the  Island  Queen,  another  steamer, 
robbed  and  scuttled  her.  He  also  tried  to  throw  a 
train  of  cars  from  the  track  between  Dunkirk  and 
Buffalo  at  night  by  placing  obstructions  on  the  track, 
for  the  purpose  of  robbing  the  express.  The  party 
escaped  to  Canada,  and  Beall  was  not  arrested  until 
Dec.  16th,  following.    He  was  tried,  found  guilty  of 


being  both  a  spy  and  a  guerrilla,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hung.  The  execution  was  made  Feb.  25,  1805,  on 
Governor's  Island,  New  York  harbor.  Beall's  name 
did  not  appear  on  the  Confederate  army  register. 
During  his  imprisonment  he  expended  more  than 
$3,000  for  clothing  and  luxuries  for  the  Confed- 
erate prisoners  confined  at  Fort  Columbus  during 
his  incarceration. 

GREENE,  Charles  Gordon,  iournalist,  was 
born  in  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  July  1,  1804.  He  at- 
tended school  at  the  Bradford  academy  until  the 
age  of  thirteen,  when  his  brother  took  him  into  his 
office  to  learn  printing.  In  1831  he  assisted  his 
brother  in  the  publication  of  the  "Statesman"  in 
Boston.  Six  years  later  the  first  number  of  the 
"National  Palladium,"  was  issued  in  Philadelphia 
by  Charles  G.  Greene  and  J.  A.  Jones,  it  being  the 
first  daily  of  Pennsylvania  to  support  Jackson  for 
the  presidency.  He  was  next  associated  with  the 
leading  democratic  organ,  the  "  U.  S.  Telegraph" 
of  Washington.  In  1831,  being  much  attached  to 
Boston,  he  returned  there,  and  published  the  first 
number  of  the  "Boston  Post,"  a  perfect  embodi- 
ment, through  its  well-known  career  of  fifty-five 
years,  of  its  foimder's  standards.  C.  G.  Greene  was 
the  originator  of  the  bright  and  taking  miscellane- 
ous column,  named  by  him  "All  Sorts."  A  well- 
toned  joke  went  as  far  with  him,  in  a  newspaper 
contest,  as  the  profoundest  philosophy — calumny  and 
narrowness  he  never  accepted.  He  was  twice  ap- 
pointed naval  officer  of  Boston,  and,  at  the  time  of 
the  rupture  between  the  North  and  the  South,  his 
influence  was  effectively  exerted  for  the  cause  of 
the  Union.  He  enjoyed  the  respect  of  the  profes- 
sion, irrespective  of  party,  and  wielded  a  political 
influence  through  his  journal,  and  outside  of  it,  in 
organizations  and  conventions,  not  surpassed  by 
that  of  any  democrat  of  his  time.  He  died  Sept., 
27,  1886. 

HOPKINS,  George  W. ,  politician,  was  born  in 
Goochland  county,  Va.,  Feb.  33,  1804.  As  a  boy 
he  attended  the  "Old  field  schools  "of  that  day, 
taking  up  teaching  to  furnish  means  for  further  edu- 
cational advantages  necessary  to  prejsare  him  for  the 
profession  of  law.  He  was  soon  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  began  practice.  Taking  an 
interest  in  politics,  he  presented 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  office, 
and  was  elected  as  a  member  of 
the  house  of  delegates  of  Vir- 
ginia for  the  successive  years 
1833-34.  The  next  year  he  was 
sent  to  congress  as  a  representa- 
tive from  his  district,  and  served 
continuously  in  the  twenty- 
fourth,  twenty  -  fifth,  twenty- 
sixth,  .twenty -seventh,  twenty- 
eighth  and  twenty-ninth  con- 
gresses. He  was  speaker  of  the 
house  of  representatives  during 
one  session  of  the  twenty-eighth 
congress.  On  the  accession  of 
James  K.  Polk  to  the  presidency 
in  1845,  Representative  Hopkins 
was^ppointed  charge  d'affaires 
of  the  United  States  to  Portugal. 
On  his  return  from  Europe  in  1849,  he  was  sent  a 
second  time  to  the  house  of  delegates  of  Virginia  and 
was  elected  speaker  of  the  house,  and  subsequently 
judge  of  the  circuit  court.  In  1857  Judge  Hopkins 
was  elected  to  the  thirty-fifth  congress,  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  in 
which  capacity  he  gained  distinction  and  credit.  On 
the  expiration  of  his  congressional  term,  he  was  sent 
to  the  state  legislature,  and  while  holding  that  office 
he  died  March  3,  1861. 
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MALLETT,  Frank  J. ,  clergyman,  was  born  at 
Kings  Lynn,  England,  Jan.  17,  1858.  He  acquired 
his  rudimentary  education  at  the  British  school  of 
his  native  city,  and  choosing  a  mercantile  career, 
devoted  his  leisure  to  reading  and 
study,  thus  supplementing  the  de- 
ficiencies of  his  early  training.  He 
decided  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ministry,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Wes- 
leyau  Methoodists.  Mr.  Mallett 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1884, 
and  entered  the  Indiana  Methodist 
conference.  His  religious  con- 
victions changing,  in  1888  he  ap- 
plied for  holy  orders  in  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church,  and  was 
ordained  a  deacon  in  St.  Paul's, 
New  Albany,  Ind.,  on  Oct.  21st 
of  that  year,  and  the  following 
May  was  made  a  priest.  His  di- 
aconate  was  spent  as  minister-in- 
charge  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  April, 
1889,  he  received  a  unanimous 
call  to  become  rector  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  at  Garrett,  Ind.  He  subsequently  accepted 
the  rectorship  of  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany,  at 
TJrbana,  O.,  and  in  October,  1891,  he  succeeded  to 
the  charge  of  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection,  Fern 
Bank,  near  Cincinnati,  O.  Mr.  Mallett  is  a  man  of 
culture,  and  of  much  individuality  and  independence 
of  character.  He  is  an  eloquent,  effective  and  natural 
preacher,  and  has  done  a  great  deal  toward  the  build- 
ing up  and  advancing  the  interests  of  the  parishes 
over  which  he  has  had  charge.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  hymns  and  carols,  and  gives  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  musical  side  of  the  church  service. 

ALBRIGHT,  Andrew,  inventor  and  manufac- 
turer, was  born  in  Dryden,  N.  Y.,  June  23,  1831. 
His  father  was  of  German  and  his  mother  of  Dutch 
descent  and  both  were  natives  of  Belvidere,  N.  J. 
Mr.  Albright,  Sr. ,  was  a  farmer  noted  for  his  indus- 
try and  enterprise,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  his  section  of  the  state. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  and  remarkable 
ingenuity  and  skill;  without  having  learned  any 
trade  he  could  shoe  a  horse,  make  a  pair  of  boots, 
mend  a  plow,  and  do  many  other  things  as  well  as  a 
skilled  mechanic.  Andrew's 
boyhood  was  chiefly  passed  on 
his  father's  farm.  His  instruc- 
tion under  teachers,  always  hin- 
dered by  the  short  term  of  the 
country  schools,  closed  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  when  he  left 
the  district  school.  Until  1866 
he  continued  to  live  on  his  fa- 
ther's farm,  becoming  himself  a 
well-to-do  farmer,  a  calling  for 
which,  however,  he  had  no  par- 
ticular attachment.  He  was  of 
^  a  fertile  and  observant  turn  of 
mind  and  his  great  delight  was  to 
make  improvements  or  remedy 
defects  in  the  implements  in  use 
on  the  home  farm.  One  day 
while  using  a  harness  trimmed 
with  leather  coverings  which 
had  become  shabby  and  ragged, 
a  thought  occurred  to  him  that  a  .substitute  ought  to 
be  found  that  would  be  less  liable  to  become  soiled 
and  injured.  To  this  circumstance  can  be  attributed 
the  introduction  of  rubber-covered  mountings.  His 
ideas  soon  took  practical  shape,  but  success  was  not 
attained  without  many  struggles  on  the  part  of  the 
inventor.     Without  any  knowledge  of  the  manu- 


facture of  saddlery  hardware,  or  the  manufacture 
of  rubber,  either  raw  or  vulcanized,  in  1867  he  went 
to  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and  commenced  experi- 
menting in  the  Novelty  rubber  company's  factory. 
He  met  with  much  opposition,  receiving  no  encour- 
agement from  experts,  who  pronounced  his  projects 
visionary,  and  were  extortionate  in  their  charges  for 
services  rendered  him  in  his  experiments.  Encounter- 
ing so  much  opposition  from  those  on  whom  he  Was 
in  a  measure  dependent,  and  being  at  times  pressed 
for  funds  with  which  to  continue  his  experiments,  it 
required  great  force  of  character  on  his  part  to  carry 
out  his  purpose.  Even  when  he  applied  for  a  license 
to  use  vulcanized  rubber  to  Mr.  David  A.  Ropes,  vice- 
president  of  the  India  rubber  comb  company,  who 
had  charge  of  the  license  department  under  the  Good- 
year patents,  he  found  that  gentleman,  who  was  con- 
sidered an  authority  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  vul- 
canized rubber,  unwilling  to  grant  a  license  even  after 
he  had  had  one  of  the  foremost  experts  examine  into 
the  feasibility  of  using  hard  rubber  for  harness  mount- 
ing coverings.  Mr.  Albright  worked  on,  however, 
never  doubting,  and  finally  got  his  license,  although 
even  then  all  difficulties  were  not  removed ;  the  preju- 
dice of  those  who  had  used  other  coverings  had  still 
to  be  overcome.  During  this  period  he  showed  busi- 
ness tact  and  foresight,  until  after  a  time  all  obsta- 
cles were  surmounted,  and  to-day  rubber-covered 
mountings  are  extensively  used,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try but  in  Europe,  South  America,  Mexico  and  Aus- 
tralia. This  invention  fully  disproved  the  old  adage, 
"  There  is  nothing  like  leather."  He  is  also  the  in- 
ventor of  rubber  bound  and  set  brushes  which  his 
firm,  the  Rubber&  Celluloid  harness  trimmings  com- 
pany, manufacture,  and  also  of  a  great  part  of  ihe  ma- 
chinery used  in  manufacturing  his  inventions.  Be- 
ing naturally  sympathetic,  he  has  always  been  ready 
to  assist  by  advice,  and  otherwise,  inventors  who  wore 
struggling  as  he  had  done.  He  \.i  interested  finan- 
cially in  many  other  manufacturing  industries  in 
Newark,  principally,  however,  in  those  devoted  to 
manufacturing  his  own  inventions  or  those  of  in- 
ventors whom  he  had  helped.  His  business  ability 
proving  equal  to  his  inventive  genius,  he  has  accu- 
mulated a  large  fortune.  Probably  no  words  of  com- 
mendation which  Mr.  Albright  ever  received  have 
been  so  welcome  as  those  from  Mr.  H.  B.  Goodyear, 
a  brother  of  Charles,  in  a  letter  written  from  the 
Paris  exposition  of  1878, where  he  says,  "I  think  you 
deserve  more  credit  than  any  licensee  that  has  ever 
taken  up  any  branch  of  the  hard-rubber  business." 
Though  a  great  part  of  his  time  is  devoted  to  his 
engrossing  business,  he  still  finds  leisure  to  occupy 
himself  in  the  advancement  of  the  commercial  and 
educational  interests  of  Newark,  his  home;  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  trade,  and  was  active  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  Newark  library  asso- 
ciation. In  1874,  without  solicitation  on  his  part,  he 
was  unanimously  nominated  to  represent  his  district 
in  the  legislature,  and  in  1880  he  was  again  unani- 
mously nominated,  against  his  own  wishes,  as  demo- 
cratic candidate  for  congress  in  his  district,  but  of 
course  was  defeated  on  both  occasions,  as  the  district 
was  strongly  republican.  In  the  convention  which 
nominated  Ludlow  for  governor,  and  again  in  the  con- 
vention of  1883  which  nominated  Leon  Abbelt,  he  was 
strongly  supported  for  governor.  Mr.  Albright  is 
characterized  by  a  sanguine  temperament,  indomit- 
able will  and  great  perseverance.  His  blunt  and  out- 
spoken manner  has  sometimes  led  him  into  contro- 
versies, but  he  has  seldom  made  an  enemy  and  never 
lost  a  friend.  He  possesses  the  good  wishes  of  all  in 
his  employ  and  received  moral  support  from  them 
whenever  he  engaged  in  legal  contests  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  patent  rights.  He  married  in  1878 
Elmira,  daughter  of  William  Crasper  of  Dryden, 
N.  Y.,  and  two  children,  a  girl  and  boy,  have  blessed 
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the  union.  From  a  struggling  inventor  of  1866  be 
has  attained  a  high  position  as  a  wealthy  and  much 
honored  manufacturer.  His  home  surroundings 
stamp  him  as  a  man  of  public  spirit  and  taste,  and 
his  fine  collection  of  paintings  and  curios  mark 
him  as  a  liberal  patron  of  the  arts. 

DIXON,  James,  senator,  was  born  at  Enfield, 
Conn.,  Aug.  5,  1814.  He  was  a  son  of  Judge  Wil- 
liam Dixon,  and  was  fitted  for  college  under  his 
father's  supervision.  He  was  graduated  from  Wil- 
liams college  in  1834,  with  high  honors,  and  then  read 
law  in  his  father's  oflice.  In  1836  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  the  next  year  was  a  member  of  the 
Connecticut  legislature.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Connecticut  house  in  1844,  and  of  the  Connecti- 
cut senate  in  1849-54.  He  removed  to  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  1837,  and  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
W.  W.  Ellsworth,  subsequently  member  of  congress, 
governor  of  Connecticut,  and  judge  of  its  supreme 
court.  Mr.  Dixon  rose  rapidly  in  his  profession.  In 
1845,  and  again  in  1847  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
house  of  representatives.  Upon  his  return  to  Hart- 
ford in  1849,  he  engaged  actively  in  life  assurance,  be- 
ing for  some  years  president  of  the  Hartford  life  and 
health  insurance  company.  The  Connecticut  legis- 
lature of  1856  elected  him  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term  he 
was  rechosen,  his  second  period 
of  service  ending  in  1869.  Here 
he  served  on  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  manufactures,  and  upon 
others  as  well;  was  chairman  of 
the  standing  committee  on  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  senate, 
and  of  the  committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  of  that  on 
post  offices  and  post  roads.  In 
1867-68  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
President  Andrew  Johnson,  and 
at  the  close  of  his  second  senato- 
rial term,  retired  from  public  life. 
Up  to  that  time  he  had  been  sub- 
stantially in  accord  with  the  pro- 
nounced political  sentiment  of 
the  northern  states,  and  duiing 
the  civil  war  of  1861-65,  pos- 
sessed the  especial  confidence  of 
President  Lincoln.  He  traveled  in  Europe  after  his 
public  career  was  ended.  Senator  Dixon  had  a  high 
reputation  as  a  ready  and  eloquent  debater.  His  lit- 
erary taste  and  mental  culture  were  of  the  first  order, 
and  his  excursions  in  the  field  of  poetry  were  neither 
few  nor  unworthy.  Five  of  his  sonnets  are  present- 
ed with  those  of  Bryant,  Percival  and  Lowell,  in 
Leigh  Hunt's  "Book  of  the  Sonnet."  Trinity  college 
gave  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  In  1840  he  married 
Elizabeth  L.,  daughter  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Cogswell, 
professor  in  the  Connecticut  theological  institute, 
who  died  in  June,  1871.  He  died  Marcli  37,  1873,  at 
Hartford,  Conn. 

GREGORY,  Francis  Hoyt,  naval  oiHcer,  was 
born  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Oct.  3,  1789.  After  re- 
ceiving a  common-school  education  he  went  to  sea 
on  a  merchant  vessel  in  1807,  and  in  1809  entered  the 
navy  as  midshiiiman.  In  1810,  while  commanding 
one  of  the  barges  of  the  Vesuvius  at  Belize,  he  en- 
countered and  captured  a  slaver,  and  released  nu- 
merous slaves.  In  1811  he  was  promoted  to  be  act- 
ing master,  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  gunboat 
Ko.  162,  with  which  he  captured  a  pirate  vessel  and 
schooner,  and  defeated  a  privateer,  whose  crew  and 
armament  largely  exceeded  his  own.  He  was  made 
lieutenant  on  June  28,  1812,  served  under  Com. 
Chauncey  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  took  part  in  numer- 
ous engagements.  In  August,  1814,  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British,  and  for  eighteen   months  was 


held  prisoner  in  England.  Upon  his  release  he 
joined  the  American  fleet  operating  against  the  Al- 
gerine  pirates.  From  1821-33  he  commanded  the 
schooner  Grampus,  and  was  energetic  in  the  sup- 
pression of  piracy  in  West  Indian  waters.  He  was 
commissioned  commander  in  April,  1828;  captain  in 
January,  1838,  and  during  the  Mexican  war  com- 
manded the  Raritan.  From  1849  until  1852  he  com- 
manded the  African  squadron.  At  the  opening  of 
the  civil  war  he  was  detailed  to  superintend  the 
building  of  war  vessels  under  construction  outside 
of  the  navy  yards,  and  was  thus  employed  until  his 
death.  He  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  rear-admi- 
ral on  the  retired  list  on  July  16,  1863,  and  died  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  4,  1866. 

READ,  Elmer  Joseph,  artist,  was  born  in  How- 
ard, Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  June  19,  1862.  His 
grandfatlier,  Daniel  V.  Read,  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Steuben  county,  and  went  alone  from  New 
Jersey  when  a  boy.  His  grandfather  on  his  mother's 
side  came  from  Canada,  where  his  property,  known 
as  Cornwall  Mills,  was  confiscated  during  thoievolu- 
tionary  war  for  helping  a  neighbor  to  move  across 
the  line  into  the  United  States.  Joseph  and  Elizabeth 
(Cornwall)  Read  had  three  children.  The  father 
enlisted  in  the  civil  war,  and  died  soon  after  at  Fort- 
ress Monroe.  The  widow  and  mother  was  married 
about  two  years  afterward  to  George 
Sherer,  a  Methodist  minister.  The 
lad  Elmer  received  his  preliminary 
education,  as  most  ministers'  sons 
do,  in  many  places  and  various 
schools.  The  principal  ones  were 
Addison  free  academy,  WoodhuU 
academy,  Starkey  seminary,  and 
Haverling  academy,  at  Bath,  N.  Y. 
Very  early  in  life  he  began  to  show 
an  ability  for  drawing  and  painting, 
and  the  talent  was  cultivated  by 
various  teachers  until  he  was  able 
to  enter  the  college  of  fine  arts  of 
theSyracuse  university,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1886  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Painting 
(B.P.).  From  1887  to  1889  he  filled 
the  position  of  director  of  drawing 
at  the  Pennsylvania  state  normal 
school,  at  Millersville,  Pa.  Resign- 
ing there,  he  was  elected  to  the  position  of  instructor  of 
drawing  and  etching  at  the  College  of  fine  arts  of  the 
Syracuse  university,  and  was  elected  full  professor  in 
1893.  In  1891  he  made  a  tour  of  Europe,  spending 
several  months  in  Paris.  Mi-,  Read  was  imiled  in 
marriage  to  Cora  Belle  Lyon,  the  younger  daughter 
of  Lyman  Lyon,  who  for  a  number  of  years  was 
county  clerk  of  Wayne  county,  N.  Y.,  and  later  a 
private  banker  of  Palmyra,  N.  Y.  His  work  has 
been  exhibited  at  the  National  academy  of  design, 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  art. 

BARRETT,  George  Hooker,  actor,  was  born 
in  Exeter,  England,  Jan.  9,  1794.  His  parents  were 
both  players,  his  father,  Giles  Barrett,  being  an  emi- 
nent comedian,  and  he  was  trained  to  the  stage  from 
his  infancy,  appearing  first  as  one  of  the  children  in 
"The  Strangei'."  He  made  his  debut  as  an  adult  as 
Belcaur  in  "The  West  Indian"  at  the  Park  theatre. 
New  York,  March  5, 1823,  and  at  once  became  one  of 
the  favorite  actoi's  of  the  day.  Later  as  actor  and 
manager,  he  was  connected  with  theatres  in  many 
other  cities,  and  was  always  welcomed  with  delight. 
He  was  married  in  1825  to  Mrs.  Henry,  an  actress  of 
great  talent  and  of  extraordinary  beauty.  They  lived 
happily  together  for  years,  but  the  wife's  unfortunate 
fondness  for  liquor  finally  led  to  their  separation, 
and  in  1840  the  husband  secured  a  divorce.  Later 
Mrs.  Barrett,  through  the  influence  of  friends, was  re- 
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stored  to  the  position  she  had  lost,  and  for  many  years 
was  a  favorite  actress  in  Boston,  preserving  her  beauty 
and  charms  to  the  end.  She  died  in  Boston  in  1853, 
and  is  buried  there.  Mr.  Barrett's  last  years  were 
marked  by  poverty,  adversity,  and  what  to  the  act- 
or is  most  bitter  of  all,  the  neglect  of  the  public.  He 
ourvived  his  wife  seven  years,  dying  in  New  York 
city  in  1860,  five  years  after  his  retirement  from  the 
stage.  Few  comedians  have  had  a  daintier  or  more 
delicate  touch  than  he,  and  he  still  lingers  lovingly  in 
the  memory  of  many  old  theatre-goers. 

GTJYOT,  Arnold,  geographer,  was  born  near 
Neufchatel,  Switzerland,  on  Sept.  28,  1807.  His 
early  education  was  pursued  in  the  local  schools.  In 
1825  he  completed  his  general  course  of  study  at  the 
College  of  Neufchatel,  and  then  later  he  set  out  for 
Germany  with  the  intention  of  studying  at  a  German 
school.  After  spending  some  time  at  Stuttgart  and 
Carlsruhe,  where  he  was  engaged  in  learning  the  Ger- 
man language  and  in  classical  studies,  he  returned  to 
Neufchatel  in  1827  and  devoted  two  years  to  a  course 
in  theology.  In  1829  he  went  to  Berlin  and  at  first 
made  his  theological  studies  of  the  first  importance, 
but  his  increasing  interest  in  scientific  work  led  him 
to  turn  aside  from  the  former,  and  devote  his  energies 
to  the  latter  field,  which  he  found  more  congenial  to 
his  taste.  Guyot  now  devoted  five  years  to  the  study 
of  physics,  chemistry,  philosophy, 
and  the  circle  of  natural  sciences, 
under  the  ablest  masters,  and  received 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  uni- 
versity of  Berlin  in  1835.  He  then 
removed  to  Paris,  and  becoming  pri- 
vate tutor  in  the  family  of  Count  de 
Portales,  he  was  enabled  to  continue 
his  private  studies,  guided  by  the 
savants  of  Paris,  and  also  to  make 
many  scientific  excursions  during  the 
summers  of  the  next  few  years.  It  was 
at  this  period  that  he  was  led  to  the 
conclusions  concerning  the  formation, 
nature  and  motions  of  glaciers,  which 
he  announced  in  1838  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Geological  society  of 
France ;  but  this  paper  was,  un  fort  un- 
ately,  not  published.  Guyot  first  dis- 
covered the  laminated  structure  of  the 
ice  and  explained  the  blue  and  white  bands,  and 
showed  that  the  motion  of  the  glacier  is  due  to  the 
displacement  of  its  molecules  which  render  it  plastic. 
The  modesty  of  Guyot  prevented  his  proclaiming  his 
discoveries  so  as  to  attract  wide  attention,  and  the 
later  investigations  of  these  by  Agassiz  and  Forbes, 
although  in  some  degree  but  confirmatory  of  what 
Guyot  had  already  announced, are  much  better  known 
than  those  of  the  pioneer  discoverer.  In  1839  Guyot 
was  appointed  professor  of  history  and  physical  geog- 
raphy in  the  College  of  Neufchatel,  which  was  by  that 
time  upon  a  university  basis.  Here  he  was  associated 
with  Agassiz  not  only  in  teaching  but  also  in  the 
further  investigation  of  glaciers.  During  seven  sum- 
mers Guyot  carried  on  his  glacial  surveys,  and  collect- 
ed about  6,000  .specimens  of  rocks  showing  various 
forms  of  glacial  action.  Some  of  these  are  in  the  mu- 
seum at  Neufcliutel  and  some  are  at  Princeton  col- 
lege. His  Alpine  surveys  are  models  of  this  class  of 
work.  The  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  due  to  the 
political  revolution  of  1848  induced  Guyot  to  come 
to  America,  and  his  first  introduction  to  the  people  of 
our  coun  try  was  brought  about  by  his  giving  a  series  of 
lectures  in  the  Lowell  Institute  cour.se  at  Boston.  This 
is  the  best  reception  that  a  man  of  learning  can  re- 
ceive in  thiscountry;and  isaprivilege  that  is  highly 
prized,  if  we  can  judge  of  it  by  the  many  eminent 
men  who  come  to  us  from  abroad  to  give  these  lec- 
tures. Guyot's  lectures  were  afterward  published  in 
the  volume  entitled  "Earth  and  Man."  After  spend- 


ing some  years  in  Massachusetts,  principally  engaged 
in  lecturing  in  normal  schools  and  before  teachers' 
institutes,  he  was  elected  professor  of  physical  geog- 
raphy and  geology  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and 
removed  to  Princeton  in  1855.  His  busy  life  from 
this  time  onward  until  his  death  would  j-equire  a  vol- 
ume for  its  complete  record.  He  was  constantly  in 
demand  as  a  lecturer,  teacher,  author,  and  adviser  as 
a  specialist.  In  addition  to  his  duties  at  Princeton, 
he  delivered  courses  of  lectures  in  the  Normal  school 
at  Trenton,  in  Princeton  and  Union  theological  semi- 
naries, and  at  the  Smithsonian  institution  at  Wash- 
ington. He  carried  on  exten.sive  barometric  surveys 
in  all  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  eastern  United 
States,  and  organized  the  system  of  meteorological  ob- 
servations introduced  by  the  Smithsonian  institution, 
and  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  signal  service 
weather  bureau.  Guyot's  meteorological  tables,  pre- 
pared for  the  Smithsonian  institution,  have  been 
the  standard  reduction  tables  used  in  many  countries. 
Guyot  revolutionized  the  methods  of  studying  physi- 
cal geography  in  the  United  States.  His  geographies 
and  wall  maps  are  in  use  throughout  our  country,  and 
their  value  recognized  abroad  by  the  bestowal  on  him 
of  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  exposition  of  1878,  and 
the  medal  of  progress  at  the  Vienna  exposition  of 
1873.  Union  conferred  the  degee  of  LL.D.  upon 
him  in  1873.  Guyot  wrote  many  scientific  papers 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  "Bulletin  de  la  Societe 
des  Sciences  Naturelles  de  Neufchatel,"  and  Count 
d'Archiac's  "  Histoire  de  la  Geologic;"  also  in  "Silli- 
man's  Journal,"  and  the  reports  of  the  Smithsonian 
institution  and  of  the  American  association  for  the 
advancement  of  science.  Many  of  his  articles  were 
read  before  the  National  academy  of  sciences,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
a  number  of  other  American  and  foreign  societies. 
Guyot's  last  publication  was  a  work,  entitled  "Crea- 
tion; or.  The  Biblical  Cosmogony  in  the  Light  of 
Modern  Science."  The  relations  of  science  and 
religion  was  a  favorite  field  of  investigation  by 
him,  and  probably  few  persons  have  been  as  ca- 
pable as  he  was  of  placing  these  relations  in  their 
proper  light.  In  1867  Prof.  Guyot  married  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Goy.  Haines  of  New  Jersey,  who  still 
survives  him.  He  died  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Feb. 
8,  1884. 

BEICHEL,  Charles  Gotthold,  Moravian  bish- 
op, was  born  at  Hermsdor,  Silesia,  July  14,  1751, 
son  of  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Reichel,  and  descended  from 
four  generations  of  Lutheran  ministers.  He  passed 
through  the  schools  of  the  "Unitas  Fratrum,"  en- 
tered its  ministry,  was  sent  to  America  in  1784,  and 
enlarged  the  boys'  boarding-school  at  Nazareth,  Pa., 
founded  in  1759,  and  long  conducted  by  F.  C. 
Lembke  (q.  v.).  Of  this  he  was  at  the  head  until 
1801,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopate.  He  was 
presiding  bishop  of  the  southern  district  for  ten 
years,  with  residence  at  Salem,  N.  C,  and  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  In  1811  he  was  transferred  to  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  and  took  charge  of  the  northern  district.  After 
1818  he  was  in  Germany.  He  died  at  Nisky,  Prus- 
sia, Apr.  17,  1825. 

WILLIAMS,  Eliphalet  Scott,  clergyman, was 
born  at  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  Oct.  7,  1757,  son  of 
Rev.  Eliphalet  Williams  (1727-82).  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  in  1775,  and  served  in  the  army  and 
navy  with  distinction  for  several  years,  fighting  at 
the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  as  adjutant  of 
a  Connecticut  regiment.  In  1790  he  became  a 
farmer  in  Maine.  Turning  to  the  ministry  in  middle 
life,  he  was  ordained  a  Baptist  pastor  in  1799;  was 
in  charge  of  a  church  at  Beverly,  Essex  county, 
Mass.,  1803-12,  and  then  became  minister-at-large 
in  Boston,  where  he  did  much  for  missions  and 
church  extension.    He  died  at  Beverly  Feb.  3,  1845. 
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MOBSE,  Samuel  Finley  Breese,  founder  of  the 
American  system  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph, 
wasbornatCharlestown,  Mass., Apr.  27,1791.  Hewas 
the  eldest  son  of  Rev.Jedediah  Morse  (1761-1826),long 
one  of  the  distinguished  Presbyterian  clergymen  of 
New  England.     He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  town  and 
at  Yale  college,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1810.     In  that  in- 
stitution  he   received  his  first 
instruction  in    electricity  from 
Prof.    Day,   and  also  attended 
the  elder  Sillimau's  lectui'es  on 
chemistry  and  galvanism.  While 
in  college  he  employed  his  lei- 
sure hours  in  painting,  and  af- 
ter graduation  decided  to  be- 
^^^  come  an  artist.  In  1811  he  went 
^    with    Washington    Allston    to 
London,    and    for    four    years 
studied  under  that  master  and 
also  under  West  and  Copley  at 
^^  the  Koyal  academy.     His  pro- 

<^    jSJ^^'U      ^         gress  was  rapid,  and  in  1813,  at 
/a.<,.^ .J7-FJ  ./}ttii-yrlji^      (jig  suggestion  of  Allston,   he 

•^ modeled  a  "Dying  Hercules," 

that  received  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Adelphi  society  of  arts,  while  the  canvas 
painted  from  it  received  honorable  mention  from 
the  Royal  academy.  In  1815  lack  of  funds  com- 
pelled Mr.  Morse  to  abandon  his  studies  and  return 
to  the  Vnited  States.  He  could  find  no  sale  for 
his  historical  paintings,  but  soon  became  a  popular 
portrait  painter,  first  in  Boston  and  later  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  In  October,  1818,  he  married  Lucretia 
Walker,  of  Concord,  N..H.  During  this  period, with 
his  brother  Sidney,  he  invented  an  improved  pump. 
From  1823  until  1829  he  lived  in  New  York  city. 
During  his  residence  there,  he  foimded  the  New 
York  drawing  association,  which  became  in  1826  the 
National  academy  of  design,  and  of  the  latter  he  was 
elected  the  first  president,  serving  until  1842.  He 
was  also  for  some  time  president  of  the  Sketch  club, 
a  social  organization  of  artists.  In  1829  Mr.  Morse 
again  went  abroad ;  for  three  years  studied  his  art  in 
the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1832  sailed  from  Havre  for  home.  In  1826  he  had 
attended  a  series  of  lectures  on  electricity,  delivered 
by  Prof.  J.  F.  Dana  in  New  York  city,  and  from 
early  youth  had  exhibited  a  fondness  for  the  physical 
sciences,  but  it  was  during  the  voyage  from  Havre 
that  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  an  electro-magnet- 
ic telegraph  and  thus  hit  upon  the  great  work  of  his 
life.  Among  his  fellow  passengers  was  Charles  T. 
Jackson,  who  for  some  years  had  been  studying 
electricity  and  magnetism  in  the  laboratories  of  Paris. 
Mr.  .Jackson  told  Mr.  Morse  of  some  recent  experi- 
ments of  the  French,  by  which  electricity  had  Ijeen 
transmitted  through  long  distances,  and  added  it 
would  be  well  if  news  could  be  sent  in  that  manner. 
To  this  Mr.  Morse  replied-  "  Why  can't  it  be? "  and 
from  that  hour  gave  his  time  and  energy  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  telegraph.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  voyage  he  drew  plans  for  apparatus  and  labored 
to  devise  an  alphabet  After  his  arrival  in  New  York 
he  continued  his  experiments,  and  in  1835,  after 
three  years  of  untiring  labor,  completed  his  first 
model  of  a  recording  instrument.  Two  years  later, 
in  1837,  he  succeeded  in  putting  two  of  his  instru- 
ments into  operation  W.  the  ends  of  a  short  line,  and 
was  thus  able  to  receive  and  send  messages.  In  1835 
he  had  been  elected  professor  of  the  literature  of  the 
fine  arts  in  the  University  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  in  September,  1837,  he  exhibited  his  machine  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  university,  where  it  was  seen  by 
hundreds  of  visitors,  including  Alfred  Vail  (q.  v.), 
who  was  destined  to  become  the  inventor's  valued 
IV.— 29. 


assistant,  and  whose  name,  in  fact,  is  almost  as 
worthy  of  imperishable  memory  as  that  of  Prof. 
Morse.  In  September,  1837,  he  filed  an  application 
for  a  patent,  and  in  December  of  that  year  he 
sought  unsuccessfully  to  secure  an  appropriation 
from  congress,  with  which  to  build  an  experimental 
line  between  Washington  and  Baltimore.  In  May, 
1838,  he  went  to  Europe,  hoping  to  secure  aid  there, 
but  while  the  scientists  of  the  several  countries 
which  he  visited  received  him  with  honor,  their 
governments  refused  hlra  patents  or  funds  for  the 
development  of  his  invention.  He  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  May,  1839,  and  then  followed  a 
heroic  four  years'  struggle  for  recognition,  In  the 
course  of  which  Mr.  Morse  often  suffered  for  the  bar- 
est necessaries  of  life.  Finally,  after  repeated  disap- 
pointments, and  when  he  himself  had  given  up  all 
hope,  the,  twenty-seventh  congress  on  the  last  night 
of  Its  session,  March  3,  1843,  by  a  vote  of  ninet}'  to 
eighty-two,  appropriated  .$30,000  for  the  experimen- 
tal line  from  Washington  to  Baltimore,  and  the  fight 
was  won.  Work  on  the  line  was  at  once  begmi.  It 
was  completed  on  May  24,  1844,  and  its  workings 
successfully  exhibited  in  the  presence  of  government 
officials  and  a  gathering  of  distinguished  men.  The 
Magnetic  telegraph  company  was  soon  after  formed, 
and  the  telegraph  grew  with  such  marvelous  rapidity 
that  In  July,  1862,  It  was  estimated  that  there  were 
150,000  miles  of  telegraph  lines  In  operation.  In 
1846  Mr.  Morse's  patent  was  extended,  and  before  his 
death  he  witnessed  the  adoption  of  his  system  not 
only  In  the  United  States,  but  in  France,  Germany, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia  and  Australia.  In  1869 
It  was  stated  on  high  authority  that  the  Morse  system 
was  in  use  upon  more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  tele- 
graph lines  then  In  existence  and  this  statement  holds 
good  at  the  present  time.  For  a  time  the  successful 
defence  of  his  rights  Involved  Mr.  Morse  in  a  series 
of  costly  law  suits,  but  ultimately  he  received  a  large 
fortune  fron;  his  American  and  European  royalties. 
Mr.  Morse  was  also  the  projector  of  the  submarine 
telegraph.  In  October,  1842,  he  laid  the  first  sub- 
marine telegraph  line  ever  put  down,  across  the  har- 


bor of  New  York,  and  later  he  gave  generous  and 
valuable  assistance  to  Peter  Cooper  and  Cyrus  W. 
Field  in  their  successive  efforts  to  lay  the  first  Atlan- 
tic cable.  While  in  Paris  in  1839,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Daguerre,  and  on  his  return  home, 
with  apparatus  which  he  himself  had  constructed, 
took  the  first  sun  pictures  ever  made  in  the  United 
States.    In  1848  Yale  college  gave  Mr.  Morse  tliede- 
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gree  of  LL.D.,  and  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
nearly  all  the  scieutific  aud  art  associations  of  Europe 
and  America.  From  the  sultan  of  Turkey  he  received 
the  decoration  of  Nishan  Iftichar  set  in  diamonds; 
from  the  king  of  Prussia,  king  of  Wurtemburg  and 
emperor  of  Austria  gold  medals  for  scieutific  merit, 
from  the  emperor  Napoleon  III  the  cross  of  the 
Legioa  of  honor;  fronr  the  king  of  Denmark  the 
cro'ss  of  Knight  of  the  Dauebrog,''and  from  the  queen 
of  Spain  the'cross  of  the  (Jrder  of  Isabella  the  Cath- 
olic. In  August,  1858,  a  convention  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  which  met  in  Paris  at  the  instance  of 
Napoleon  III.,  gave  Mr.  Morse  the  sum  of  400,000 
francs  as  a  testimonial  of  Ids  services  to  civilization. 
Whenever  he  visited  Europe  he  was  received  with 
the  highest  official  and  social  honors,  and  on  Dec. 
30,  18(38,  a  banquet  at  which  Chief  Justice  Chase  pre- 
sided was  tendered  him  in  New  York  city,  as  a  wel- 
come to  him  upon  his  return  from  abroad.  On  Juue 
1(1,  1871,  a  bronze  statue  of  himself,  modeled  by 
Byron  M.  Pickett,  was  unveiled  in  Central  park,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  was  given  a  splen- 
did public  reception  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  In 
1817  Mr.  Jlorse  built  himself  a  country  home  near 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y'  ,  and  after  his  marriage  to  his 
second  wife,  Mary  E.  Griswold,  in  1848,  he  resided 
there  until  his  death,  spending  the  winter  months  in 
New  Y^ork  city.  His  last  public  appearance,  a  most 
fitting  one,  was  at  the  unveiling  of  thestatueof  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  in  Printing  House  square.  New  Y'ork 
city,  on  Jan.  17,  1872.  His  death  was  observed  by 
congress  and  the  several  state  legislatures,  which  held 
memorial  sessions  in  his  honor.  Mr.  Morse  was  a 
man  of  large  stature,  and  regular,  handsome  features. 
His  address  was  dignified  and  courteous,  aud  in  all 
the  relations  of  life  he  was  high-minded,  generous 
and  loyal.  In  addition  to  his  other  services  he  was 
a  voluminous  writer  on  political  and  scientific  sub- 
jects. His  life  was  written  by  Dr.  S.  I.  Prime  in 
1875.  Mr.  Morse's  brothers,  Sfdney  Edwards  (1794- 
1871)  and  Richard  Cary  (179.5-1868),  were  the  found 
ers  of  the  "New  Y'ork  Observer,"  now  the  oldest 
weekly  in  New  York  city.  Prof.  Morse  died  in  New 
York  city  Apr.  2,  1872. 

VAIL,  Alfred,  electrician  and  inventor,  was 
born  in  .Morristown,  N.  J.,  Sept.  25,  1807.  His 
father,  Stephen  Vail,  was 
a  manufacturer,  and  the 
owner  of  the  extensive 
Speedwell  iron  works,  near 
Jlorristown,  N.  J.,  where 
the  engine  of  the  Savan- 
nah, the  first  steamship 
that  braved  the  dangers 
of  the  Atlantic  (1819),  was 
built.  The  elder  Vail  also, 
at  the  request  of  his  son, 
contributed  generously  of 
his  means  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  telegraph, 
as  will  be  seen  later  on.  At 
the  age  of  seventeen,  young 
.Vail,  having  completed  his 
studies  at  the  Morristown 
academy,  went  into  the 
Speedwell  iron  woiks,  and 
although  he  had  early 
evinced  a  fondness  for  the 
natural  sciences,  he  content- 
ed hitnselt  with  the  duties  of  his  position  until  he 
reached  his  majority.  He  then  determined  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  entered  the 
University  of  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1836  His  health  becoming  impaired, 
he  labored  for  a  time  under  much  uncertamty  as  to 
his   future  Course-     Samuel   F.  B    Morse,  already 


known  in  connection  with  tlie  telegraph,  had  come 
to  the  university  in  1835  as  professor  of  the  literature 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  about  this  time  (1837)  Prof. 
Leonard  D.  Gale,  occupying  the  chair  of  chemistry, 
invited  him  to  exhibit  his  apparatus  for  the  benefit 
of  the  students.  On  Saturday,  Sept.  2,  1837,  the  ex- 
hibition took  place  in  some  rooms  overlooking  M'ash- 
ington  park,  ^'ail  was  asked  to  attend,  and'saw  the 
apparatus  for  the  first  time.  The  exhibition  produced 
a  siug-ular  effect  upon  his  mind.  With  his  inherited 
taste  for  mechanics,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  con- 
struction gained  by  his  apprenticeship  in  his  father's 
works,  he  saw  a  great  future  for  the  crude  mechanism 
used  by  JMorse  in  giving  and  recording  signals.  Morse 
had  no  money — 'Vail's  father  had.  The  young  man's 
mind  was  fascinated  with  the  field  of  achievement 
which  he  saw  might  open  before  him.  He  interested 
his  father,  aud  Morse  was  invited  to  Speedwell, 
where  the  elder  Vail  promisetl  to  help  him.  It  was 
estimated  that  $2,000  would  be  required  to  secure  the 
patent  aud  construct  the  required  apparatus.  It  was 
stipidated  that  Alfred  Vail  should  construct  and 
exhibit  before  a  committee  of  congress  the  telegraph 
instrument,  and  in  consideration  receive  a  fourth  inter- 
est in  all  the  rights  in  the  invention.  A  room  in  one 
of  the  shops  at  Speedwell  was  appropriated  to  the 
work,  and  as  secrecy  was  necessary,  it  was  kept  under 
lock  antl  key.  A  mechanic  who  could  readily  compre- 
hend new  ideas,  and  was  possessed  of  judgment  and 
discretion,  was  needed  and  found  in  the  person  of 
William  Baxter,  an  employee  in  the  works.  For 
several  months  Vail  and  Baxter  occupied  the  looked 
shop,  sharing  each  other's  confidences,  and  expe- 
riencing alternate  emotions  of  elation  aud  depres- 
sion as  the  work  progressed.  Vail's  brain  began  to 
work  at  high  pressure,  aud  evolved  new  ideas  every 
day.  Morse  had  devised  a  series  of  ten  numbered 
leaden  types,  which  were  to  be  operated  in  giving 
the  signals,  but  which  necessitated  the  use  of  a 
dictionary  by  which  the  numbers  could  be  trans- 
lated into  words.  It  was  not  satisfactory  to  Vail, 
and  he  constructed  an  entirely  new  instrument  in- 
volving a  lever  or  "point  "  on  a  radically  different 
principle,  which,  when  tested,  producetl  dots  and 
dashes.  A  new  field  was  suggested.  He  saw  in  the 
new  characters  the  elements  of  an  alphabetical  code 
that  would  cover  every  word  in  the  language  without 
the  aid  of  a  "  dictionary."  He  studied  the  problem 
out.  He  found  that  the  letter  e  was  the  most  fre- 
quently used,  and  he  accordingly  assigned  it  the 
shortest  symbol,  a  single  (.).  He  visited  a  printing 
office,  and  from  the  problem,  as  worked  out  in  the 
compositor's  case,  devised  the  famous  dot-and-dash 
alphabet,  misnamed  the  "Morse."  The  elder  Vail 
had  become  discouraged,  and  showed  so  marked  a 
discomfort  for  more  than  six  weeks  that  the  S(jn  avoid- 
ed him.  At  last  the  machine  was  in  working  order, 
and  Baxter,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1838.  hatless 
and  coatless,  rushed  to  the  residence  of  Judge  Vail 
and  announced  the  gooil  news  that  the  machine 
was  coinpleted.  The  judge  went  to  see  tlie  result. 
He  was  incredulous.  His  son  was  at  one  end  of  the 
three  miles  of  wire  stretched  around  the  room.Morse 
at  the  other.  After  a  short  explanation  he  wrote  on 
a  piece  of  paper,  "A  patient  waiter  is  no  loser;  "  then 
said,  "  If  j'ou  can  send  this,  and  Jlr.  ^lorse  can  read 
it  at  the  other  end.  I  shall  be  convinced.  ".  It  was 
(lone,  and  his  delight  knew  no  bounds.  The  machine 
was  taken  to  Wasliington,  and  caused  not  only  won- 
der, but  excitement.  Vail  continued  his  experiments, 
and  in  a  room  in  the  sixth  story  of  the  New  Y^ork 
"Observer"  building  devised  the  lever  and  roller. 
When  the  line  between  Washington  and  Baltimore 
was  completed,  Vail  was  stationed  at  the  Baltimore 
end  and  received  the  famous  message,  ' '  What  hath 
God  wrought  ?"  as  sent  by  Prof.  Mor.se  on  Jlay  24, 
1844.     It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  original  record- 
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ing  receiver  on  "which  that  message  was  taken,  is  now 
ill  the  custody  of  tlie  National  museum  at  "Washing- 
ton. The  similar  instrument  nsed  by  Morse  at  Wash- 
ington was  unfortunately  destroyed.  It  is  a  re- 
m'arkable  fact  that  not  a  single  feature  of  the  original 
invention  of  Morse,  as  formulated  in  his  caveat,  and 
repeated  in  his  original  patent,  is  to  be  found  in  Vail's 
apparatus.  Prior  to  1837  the  invention  of  the  different 
features  of  the  ' '  electro-magnetic  "  telegraph  was  the 
work  of  Prof.  Morse  and  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  the  first 
secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  institution.  From  1837 
to  1844  it  was  a  combination  of  the  inventions  of 
Morse,  Henry  and  Vail,  but  the  work  of  Morse  fell 
gradually  into  desuetude,  while  Vail's  conception  of 
an  alphabet,  based  on  the  elements  of  time  and  space, 
has  remained  unchanged  for  half  a  century.  Not 
only  is  it  used  in  electiic  telegraphy,  but  for  sig- 
naling by  flashes  of  light,  both  on  sea  and  land;  it  is 
also  sounded  on  whistles  and  bells  for  giving  informa- 
tion at  a  distance,  whether  in  darkness  or  fog,  and 
its  field  of  usefulness  is  steadily  enlarging.  Mr. 
Vail,  when  asked  why  he  did  not  seek  for  a  public 
recognition  of  his  brain- work,  replied,  with  character- 
istic modesty,  that  he  "  wished  to  preserve  the  peace- 
ful unity  of  the  invention,"  and  because  he  "  could 
not,  according  to  his  contract  with  Prof.  Morse,  have 
got  a  patent  for  his  own  invention,"  The  names  of 
Henry,  Morse  and  Vail  must  remain  linked  together 
as  the  power  that  gave  to  the  world  the  electric  tele- 
graph. ]Mr.  Vail  published  but  one  work,  the 
"American  Electro -^Magnetic  Telegraph"  (1845). 
He  was  married  July  23,  1839,  to  Jane  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  James  Cummings,  an  old  New  York 
merchant,  ilrs.  Vail's  grandfather  was  John  Nu- 
gent, an  English  otficial  of  the  Island  of  Trinidad 
and  other  West  India  islands.  She  died  at  Morris- 
town  June  10,  1853,  and  in  December,  1855,  he 
married  Amanda  O.,  a  descendant  of  Gen.  Eno,  of 
revolutionary  fame.  Mr.  Vail  died  at  Morristown, 
N.  /.,  Jan.  19,  1859,  at  the  comparatively  early  age 
of  fifty-one. 

FIELD,  Cyrus  West,  promoter  of  submarine 
telegraphy,  was  born  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Nov. 
30,  1819,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  David  Dudley  Field, 
D.D.,  and  grandson  of  Capt.  Timothy  Field,  an  offi- 
cer of  the  revolutionary  army.     He  was  one  of  four 
brothers,  who  all  attained  distinction,  the  other  three 
being   David   Dudley,   the  eminent 
jurist,   Stephen  J.,    U.  S.  supreme 
court   justice,    and    Henry   M.,  the 
clergyman  and  author.      Of  these 
four  brothers,  Cyrus  was  the   only 
one  who  did  not  receive  a  collegiate 
education.     His  early  schooling  was 
acquired  in  his  native  town.    At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  New  York 
and  obtained  a  position  in  the  mer- 
cantile house  of  A  T,  Stewiut  &  Co., 
at  a  salar}'  of  $50  a  year,  and  before 
he  was  of  age  went  into  business  for 
himself  in  tlie  manufacture  and  sale 
of  paper,  and  at  the  end  of  a  dozen 
years  was  at  the  head  of  a  prosper- 
ous business.     In  1853  he  partially 
retired  and  spent  several  months  in 
travel  in  South  America.    On  his  re- 
turn he  met  Frederick  Newton  Gis- 
borne,  a  Canadian  inventor  and  en- 
gineer, who  had  attempted  to  lay  a 
subterranean  telegraph  line  across  Newfoundland, 
a  distance   of  400  miles,    intending  to    supplement 
its    service  by  the    use  of    carrier    pigeons    and 
fast  boats  to  cross  the  water  from  Cape  Ray,  the 
western  extremity  of  Newfoundland,  to  Cape  North 
on  the  eastern  extremity  of  Nova  Scotia,  a  distance 
of  about  sixty  miles.     The  rest  of  the  journey  was  to 
be  by  land  telegraph  to  New  York.     Gisborne  had 


secured  the  necessary  legislative  authority  from  the 
Newfoundland  government,  had  surveyed  the  entire 
route  across  the  island,  had  organized  the  Newfound- 
land electric  telegraph  company,  and  in  1853  set  vig- 
orously to  work  upon  the  line.  Some  forty  or  fifty 
miles  had  been  laid  when  his  bills  were  dishonored 


and  his  operations  brought  to  a  sudden  termination. 
He  came  to  New  York  in  January,  1854.  Mr. 
Field's  attention  was  brought  to  the  matter  and  the 
idea  occurred  to  him  that  the  telegraph  might  be 
made  to  span  the  Atlantic  ocean.  'To  think  was  to 
act,  and  the  young  New  York  merchant  actually  set 
out  to  carry  a  telegraph  across  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
He  went  to  Peter  Cooper,  Moses  Taylor,  Marshall  O. 
Roberts  and  Chandler  White.  ,  These  four  men  met 
in  Mr.  Field's  house,  and  devoted  four  successive 
evenings  to  a  study  of  the  work.  It  was  decided 
that  Mr.  Field  go  to  Newfoundland,  a  journey  which 
resulted  in  the  grant  of  fifty  square  miles  of  "land,  a 
guarantee  of  the  interest  on  £50,000  of  bonds,  a  fur- 
ther grant  of  fifty  square  miles  of  land  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  telegraph  across  the  ocean,  and  a  payment 
of  £5,000  toward  the  construction  of  a  bridle  path 
across  the  island  along  the  line  of  the  land  telegraph. 
The  charter  of  the  old  company  was  repealed,  and 
a  charter  granted  to  the  new  for  fifty  years;  the  in- 
debtedness of  the  old  company  amounting  to  $50,000 
being  paid  off.  On  May  6,  1854,  the  charter  was 
formally  accepted  and  the  company  duly  organized, 
with>Pefer  CNjoper,  president,  and  Messrs,  Taylor, 
Field,  Roberts  and  White,  directors.  For  twelve 
years,  Mr,  Field  devoted  his  time  exclusively  to  the 
' '  cable. "  He  went  to  Newfoundland  very  frequent- 
ly while  an  army  of  600  men  were  building 
the  line  across  the  400  miles  of  the  island 
forest,  and  went  to  England  thirty  times.  Mr.  Field 
worked  indefatigably.  The  first  cable  was  received 
from  England  and  was  to  be  laid  across  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  Forty  miles  had  been  successfully 
dropped,  when  a  gale  arose  and  the  cable  was  cut  in 
order  to  save  the  ship.  A  year's  delay  followed. 
Meanwhile  the  line  across  the  island  was  approach- 
ing completion.      Soundings  of  the  Atlantic  were 
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made  and  the  wonders  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  were 
brought  to  the  surface;  the  inequalities  of  the  ocean- 
bed  were  measured  and  a  mighty  table-land  discov- 
ered stretchiu";  from  Newfoundland  to  Ireland,  to 
which  Prof.  Jlaury  gave  the  name  of  Telegraph 
Plateau.  Mr.  Field  sought  counsel  from  engineers 
and  electricians,  and  pre- 
sented the  enterprise  in 
such  an  enthusiastic  way 
to  the  attention  of  the 
British  public  that  a  com- 
pany was  finally  formed. 
Through  his  energy  the 
whole  capital  was  in  a 
few  weeks  subscribed.  It 
had  been  divided  into  350 
shares  of  £1,000  each. 
Three  quarters  of  the  whole 
weretakeninEngland;Mr. 
Field  held  the  other  quar- 
ter. Work  was  immediate- 
ly begun  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  cable.  Having 
succeeded  so  well  in  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Field  returned 
to  America  and  going  to 
'W'ashington  laid  the  mat- 
ter before  congress,  but  the 
jealousies  of  sections  and  parties  in  congress  cairsed 
the  most  e.vasperating  delays.  At  length,  how- 
ever, the  bill  making  an  appropriation  was  passed 
in  the  senate  although  by  only  one  majority  and 
was  signed  by  President  Pierce  on  March  3, 
1857,  the  day  before  he  went  out  of  office.  Mr. 
Field  returned  immediately  to  England  to  superin- 
tend the  construction  of  the  cable,  and  prepare  for 
its  proper  submergence  in  the  Atlantic.  It  was 
at  last  ready,  coiled  on  shipboard,  tested,  and  the 
work  of  laying  it  begun,  when  on  Aug.  11,  1857,  the 
si.\th  day  out,  with  335  miles  of  the  metal 
nerve  that  was  to  bind  two  worlds  paid  out, 
the  cable  parted.  Mr.  Field  returned  to  Eng- 
land. In  his  first  interview  with  Lord  Claren- 
don, Mr.  Field  was  asked  pleasantly,  after  having 
given  a  very  complete  explanation  of  his  project, 
"But,  suppose  you  don't  succeed?  Suppose  you 
make  the  attempt  and  fail  —your  cable  is  lo.st  in  the 
sea — then  what  will  you  do? "  Field  answered  with 
characteristic  promptness,  "Charge  it  to  profit  and 
loss,  and  go  to  work  to  lay  another."  The  Britisher 
was  so  pleased  with  what  he  termed  a  "truly  Amer- 
ican reply"  that  he  pledged  his  best  efforts  and  nobly 
kept  his  promise.  The  opportunity  of  charging  to 
profit  and  loss  was  given,  and  Field  kept  his  word. 
He  promptly  began  his  preparations  for  a  second  ex- 
pedition. The  loss  of  335  miles  of  cable  was  the 
loss  of  half  a  million  dollars,  buried  in  the  depths  of 
an  angrjr  ocean .  Field  came  back  to  America,  went  to 
the  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  secured  for  the  second 
trial  the  services  of  the  vessels  previously  granted. 
He  returned  to  England,  and  on  June  10,  1858,  the 
U.  S.  steam  frigate  Niagara,  then  tlie  largest  in  the 
world,  and  H.  M.  S.  Agamemnon,  with  their  com- 
pariions,  the  Valorous  and  the  Gorgon,  set  out  on 
their  journey  for  mid-ocean,  it  having  been  deter- 
mined to  splice  the  sections  there,  and  then  the  two 
larger  steamers,  each  with  its  i-espective  escort,  was 
to  start  laying  the  cable,  one  toward  the  European 
and  one  toward  the  American  shore.  The  cable  of 
1857  had  parted,  with  a  loss  of  335  miles.  The  cable 
of  18."i8  aNo  parted  in  mid-ocean,  after  sinking 
111  miles.  The  boats  returned  to  Ireland  and 
Mr.  Field  hastened  to  London  to  meet  the  direc- 
tors. They  met  as  a  council  of  war  meets 
after  a  terrible  defeat:  with  them  it  was  the  .second. 
But  Mr.  Field  did  not  believe  in  surrender  even  to 
the  sea,  and  on  the  17th  of  July  the  ships  set  sail 


a  second  time  for  their  mid-ocean  rendezvous.  The 
splice  was  made  on  Thursday,  July  39th,  in  latitude 
52°  9',  and  longitude  33°  37',  in  water  1,500  fath- 
oms deep,  with  Mr.  Field  on  board  tlie  Niagara, 
and  headed  toward  Newfoundland.  On  the  respect- 
ive shipboards  all  hoped  for  success  but  no  one 
dared  expect  it.  Mr.  Field  was  the  only  man  who 
kept  up  his  courage  through  it  all.  On  the  memo- 
rable Aug.  5, 1858,  Mr.  Field  telegraphed  from  New- 
foundland the  safe  arrival  of  the  ship  and  the  success 
of  the  enterprise.  The  whole  country  was  excited. 
The  respective  shore  ends  were  laid  and  on  Aug. 
16th  the  connections  were  completeil,  and  the  mes- 
sage of  Queen  Victoria  to  President  Buchanan  flashed 
across,  beneath  the  waters  of  the  sea.  The  work 
was  done,  and  Mr.  Field,  desirous  of  an  interval  of 
rest,  retired  to  his  home  and  family.  It  was  impos- 
sible. The  great  event  with  which  his  name  was 
connected  was  too  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  He 
could  not  escape  public  observation.  Popular  en- 
thusiasm exhausted  itself  in  eulogies  of  the  man  who 
had  linked  the  old  world  to  the  new.  Archbishop 
Hughes  in  laying  the  cornerstone  of  the  great  -cath- 
edral in  New  York,  deposited  among  tlie  other  im- 
portant papers  and  documents  a  memorial  of  this 
latest  achievement,  and  the  name  of  him  who  had 
conferred  so  great  a  benefit  on  mankind.  On 
Sept.  1st  following,  Mr. 
Field  was  tendered  an 
ovation.  A  religious  ser- 
vice was  held  in  Trinity 
church.  New  York,  in 
which  200  clergy  in  robes 
participated;  national  sa- 
lutes were  fired,  an  im- 
mense procession  was  form- 
ed; an  address  was  given 
by  the  mayor  of  the  city, 
in  which  he  presented 
Mr.  Field  to  the  audi- 
ence, and  tlieu  gave  him 
a  gold  snuff  box.  The 
festivities  continued  to  a 
very  late  hour,  a  grand 
banquet  was  given,  and 
while  it  was  in  progress 
the  }ast  throb  was  given 
acro.5s  the  cable  which  had 
cost  so  much.  The  very 
day  that  a  whole  city  rose  up  to  do'  honor  to  the  At- 
lantic telegraph  and  its  author,  it  gave  its  last  flash 
and  then  went  to  sleep  forever  in  its  ocean  grave.  It 
takes  a  long  time  to  recover  from  a  great  disaster, 
but  Mr.  Field  would  not  yield.  He  saw  a  future  in 
the  system  and  determined,  having  accomplished  so 
much,  to  have  success  at  any  cost.  Five  years  of 
patient  work  were  waded  through;  the  civil  war  was 
raging,  and  his  work  was  the  more  severe.  Nevci'- 
theless  he  labored  unceasingly.  A  new  cable  of 
larger  size  was  constructed.  The  old  one  weighed 
a  ton  to  the  mile,  the  new  was  seventy-five  per  cent, 
heavier.  The  breaking  strain  of  the  old  was  three 
tons,  of  the  new  seven  and  thi'ee  quai'ter  tons.  The 
mammoth  steamship,  the  Great  Eastern,  was  secured 
and  on  July  23,  1865,  the  work  of  again  laying  the 
"cable"  was  begun.  Mr.  Field  was,  as  he  had  ever 
been  before,  "on  deck"  and  watching  every  move- 
ment. The  whole  enterprise  was  organized  a.i  com- 
pletely as  a  naval  expedition.  Every  man  had  his 
place,  yet  when  within  600  miles  of  Newfound- 
land tlie  cable  parted.  Mr.  Field  was  keeping 
watch  in  the  tank  when  the  disaster  occurred,  and 
when  the  snapping  of  the  cord  was  heard,  the  im- 
pression may  be  better  imagined  than  described. 
Grapnels  were  rigged  and  for  nine  days  attempts 
were  made  by  dragging  in  two  and  a  half  miles 
depth  of  water  to  grapple  the  lost  cable,  splice  it,  and 
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continue  on  the  journey.  Three  times  the  prize  was 
grasped,  the  missing  piece  standing  the  strain  unbrok- 
en, but  the  apparatus  on  board  was  not  strong  enough 
to  lift  it  up.  Mr.  Field  permitted  the  Great  Eastern 
to  turn  her  head  toward  the  European  shore  like  a 
warrior  bafiBed  but  not  beaten.  He  never  faltered. 
September  found  him  again  in  America,  but  by 
Dec.  34th  he  had  returned  to  London.  Events  had 
so  far  proved  to  him  that  success  would  eventually 
come.  He  went  to  Daniel  Gooch,  JI.  P.,  who  had 
gone  out  on  the  expedition  of  1865,  as  chairman  of 
the  company  that  owned  the  Great  Eastern,  and  by 
his  observations  had  become  convinced  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  scheme.  ^Mr.  Gooch  now  promised 
£20,000  towards  the  organization  of  a  new  company. 
Mr.  Field  himself  subscribed  £10,000.  He  then 
visited  Thomas  Brassey,  the  ' '  prince  of  English 
capitalists,"  who  after  listening  to  him,  said:  "Mr. 
Field,  do  not  be  discouraged.  Go  ahead,  and  what- 
ever the  cost  I  will  bear  one-tenth  of  the  whole."  A 
new  company,  styled  the  "Anglo-American  Tele- 
graph company,"  was  formed,  a  new  cable  was  built, 
and  July  13,  1866,  witnessed  the  Great  Eastern  again 
loaded.  As  Columbus  sailed  from  Spain  on  a  Friday 
and  discovered  the  new  world  on  a  Friday,  so  Mr. 
Field  on  the  mighty  steamer  set  out  with  his  precious 
cargo  on  a  Friday,  and  on  a  Friday  reached  the  Amer- 
ican coast.  Mr.  Field's  announcement  was  brief. 
"Hearts  Content,  July  27,  1866.  We  arrived  here 
at  nine  o'clock  this  morning.  All  well.  Thank  God, 
the  cable  is  laid,  and  is  in  perfect  working  order. 
Cyrus  W.  Field."  The  work  was  at  last  completed. 
The  hero  of  a  dozen  years  of  e.xasperating  labor  was 
rewarded  by  the  plaudits  of  an  appreciative  multi- 
tude. The  final  success  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph 
submarine  cable^after  so  many  disappointments,  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world.  Meetings  were  called,  messages  de- 
spatched, and  Mr.  Field  ' '  toasted  "  and  eulogized  in 
every  important  business  centre.  The  congress  of 
the  United  States  voted  him  a  gold  medal  and  the 
thanks  of  .the  nation,  while  the  prime  minister  of 
England  declared  that  only  the  fact  of  his  being  the 
citizen  of  another  nation  prevented  his  receiving  the 
greatest  honors  in  the  power  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  give.  The  Paris  "Exposition  Universelle" 
of  1867  gave  him  the  grand  medal,  the  highest  prize 
it  had  to  bestow.  He  also  received  the  thanks  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  with  the  freedom  of  the  city 
and  a  gold  snuff  box;  the  thanks  of  the  Chamber  of 
commerce  of  New  York,  with  a  gold  medal;  the 
thanks  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  with  a  gold  medal; 
the  thanks  of  the  American  chamber  of  commerce 
in  Liverpool,  with  a  gold  medal;  a  decoration  from 
Victor  Emmanuel,  king  of  Italy;  an  entire  service  of 
silver  from  George  Peabody,  and  many  other  marks 
of  appreciation  for  his  services  from  other  parties 
throughout  the  world.  Many  years  of  anxious 
work  had  passed,  yet  his  energy  witnessed  no  signs 
of  failing.  In  1869  he  was  the  representative  of  the 
New  York  chamber  of  commerce  at  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  canal,  and  was  afterward  interested  in 
cable-laying  between  Europe,  India,  China,  Aus- 
tralia, the  West  Indies  and  South  America.  Not 
only  these  great  projects,  but  works  confined  in 
more  limited  geographical  areas,  were  entered  upon. 
He  became  interested  in  1876  in  the  development 
of  the  system  of  elevated  railways  in  New  York 
city,  and  devoted  much  time  and  capital  to  their 
successful  establishment.  In  1880-81,  after  fifteen 
years  of  unceasing  toil,  crowned  at  last  by  success, 
he,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  made  a  trip  around 
the  world,  filled  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  ac- 
complished a  great  work  for  the  nations  and  gained 
the  plaudits  of  mankind.  He  had,  in  reality,  ushered 
in  a  new  era  in  the  world's  civilization.  On  his  re- 
turn his  tireless  energy  caused  him  to  obtain  con- 


cessions from  the  Sandwich  Islands  for  a  cable  from 
San  Francisco  to  the  Islands.  Mr.  Field  owned  a 
valuable  property  in  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  and  a  few 
years  before  his  death  erected  a  monument  there  to 
Maj.  Andre  of  revolutionary  fame,  but  the  monu- 
ment was  first  partially,  then  wholly  destroyed  by 
dynamite  by  persons  unknown.  His  last  days  were 
clouded  by  severe  domestic  atftictions.  Prior  to  his 
death  he  gave  his  col  lections  of  medals  and  paintings 
relating  to  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  to  the 
Metropolitan  museum  of  art,  in  New  York  city. 
He  died  July  11,  1892,  in  New  York  city. 

ROG-EES,  Henry  J. ,  electrical  inventor,  was 
born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1811.  He  first  attracted 
notice  by  the  preparation  of  a  code  of  naval  signals 
with  fiags,  which  was  adopted  by  the  L'nited  States 
in  1846,  and  which  in  a  modified  form  is  still  in  use. 
He  also  perfected  the  first  code  of  signals  by  means 
of  pyrotechnics.  In  1844  he  rendered  great  practi- 
cal aid  to  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  in  the  building  of  the 
first  telegraph  line  between  Washington  and  Balti- 
more, and  after  its  completion  became  its  first  super- 
intendent. In  1845  he  took  part  in  the  incorporation 
of  the  first  telegraph  company  organized  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  in  1848  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  American  telegraph  company,  becoming  super- 
intendent and  assuming  charge  of  the  New  York  and 
Boston  line  of  the  latter  corporation.  He  made  many 
notable  improvements  in  Prof.  Jlorse's  system,  and 
subsequently  was  at  different  times  superintendent 
of  the  Western  union.  Bankers'  and  brokers',  and 
Southern  and  Atlantic  telegraph  companies.  From 
1861  until  1865  he  served  in  the  volunteer  navy  as 
acting  master.  His  last  years  were  spent  in  retire- 
ment in  his  native  city.  He  died  in  Baltimore  Aug. 
30,  1879. 

GRAY,  Elisha,  inventor  and  electrician,  was 
born  at  Barnesville,  Belmont  county,  O.,  Aug.  2, 
1835.  Pie  was,  as  a  child,  greatly  interested  in  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  and  read  with  avidity  all  books 
he  could  obtain  pertaining  to  the  subject.  While 
but  a  lad  he  constructed  the  Morse  register,  a  won- 
derful piece  of  mechanism,  all  the  parts  being  made 
of  wood.  He  was  apprenticed  to  various  trades 
during  his  boyhood,  but  his  insatiable  thirst  for 
knowledge  dominated  his  life,  and  he  found  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  his  studies  at  odd  intervals.  Sup- 
porting himself  by  working  at  his  trade,  he  found 
time  to  pursue  a  course  at  Oberlin  college,  where  he 
particularly  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  study  of 
physical  science,  and  while 
a  student  made  various 
pieces  of  apparatus  used 
in  the  class-room  experi- 
ments. It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  1865  that  hia 
career  as  an  electrician 
commenced,  and  on  Oct. 
1, 1867,  he  received  his  first 
patent  for  electrical  or  tel- 
egraph apparatus.  His  at- 
tention was  first  attracted 
to  telephonic  transmission 
during  this  year,  and  he 
saw  in  it  a  way  of  transmit- 
ting signals  for  telegraph 
purposes,  and  conceived 
the  idea  of  electro-tones, 
tuned  to  different  tones 
in  the  scale.  He  did  not 
then  realize  the  importance  of  his  invention,  his 
thoughts  being  chiefly  employed  on  the  capacity  of 
the  apparatus  for  transmitting  musical  tones  through 
an  electric  circuit,  and  it  was  not  until  1874  that  he 
was  again  called  to  consider  the  reproduction  of  elec- 
trically transmitted  vibrations  through  the  medium 
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of  animal  tissue.  He  then  discovered  that  one  end 
of  a  small  induction  coil  connected  with  the  zinc  lin- 
ing of  a  bath  tub,  which  was  at  the  time  dry,  when 
held  in  the  left  hand  at  the  other  end  and  with  the 
right  touching  the  lining  of  the  bath  tub,  as  he  ran 
his  hand  along  the  coil  for  a  short  distance,  produced 
a  sound  from  the  under  hand 
at  the  point  of  contact;  and,  by 
rubbing  hard  and  iiipidly  he 
found  that  the  sound  was  in- 
creased, and  could  be  distinct- 
ly heard  throughout  the  house. 
This  discovery  greatly  im- 
pressed him,  and  when  he 
fully  realized  the  importance 
of  his  invention  he  foresaw  so 
many  various  applications,  that 
it  became  a  serious  question 
which  line  of  investigation  he 
must  pursue.  He  continued 
his  experiments  with  various 
results,  which  finally  culminat- 
ed in  his  taking  out  a  patent 
for  his  speaking  telephone, 
Feb.  14,  1876.  His  method 
of  producing  articulate  speech 
by  varying  the  resistance  of 
a  battery  current,  is  more  effective  thaii  that  of 
Prof.  Bell,  afterward  invented.  In  the  course  of 
eleven  years  from  the  time  he  obtained  his  first  pat- 
ent, he  had  taken  out  nearly  fifty  additional  ones, 
mostly  in  connection  with  his  telephone.  In  1875 
he  succeeded  in  transmitting  four  messages  at  the 
same  time  on  one  wire,  between  New  York  city  and 
Boston,  and  a  year  later  accomplished  the  feat  of 
sending  eight  in  the  same  manner  between  New 
York  "city  and  Pliiladelphia.  He  has  invented 
a  telegraph  switch,  telegraph  repeater,  telegraph  an- 
nunciator and  typewriting  telegraph.  From  1869 
to  1873  he  was  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  tel- 
egraph apparatus  in  Cleveland  and  Chicago,  and  has 
fiUed  the  otlice  of  electrician  to  the  Western  electric 
manufacturing  company  since  that  time.  He  has 
been  awarded  the  degree  of  Ur.Sc,  and  in  1874 
wont  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  himself  in 
the  study  of  acoustics.  His  latest  invention  is  known 
as  the  telautograph,  or  long-di'<t,ance  writing  ma- 
chine. It  cou.sists  of  a  transmitter  and  a  receiver, 
associated  for  use  at  one  station.  Tlie  mechanism 
of  the  machine  is  extremely  simple  and  direct.  An 
ordinary  lead  pencil  is  used  in  transmitting.  Near 
its  point  tw(j  silk  cords  are  fastened  at  light  angles 
to  each  other.  These  connect  with  the  instrument, 
and,  following  the  motions  of  the  pencil,  regulate 
the  current  impulses  that  control  tin;  receiving  pen 
at  the  distant  station.  Tlie  writing  is  done  on  or- 
dinary papiT,  five  inches  wide,  con venienllj'"  arranged 
on  a  roll  attached  to  tlie  machine.  A  lever  is  so 
moved  Ijy  the  hand  as  to  shift  tlie  paper  forward 
mechanically  at  the  transmitter,  and  electrically  at 
the  receiver.  The  receiving  pen  is  a  capillary  glass 
tube  placed  at  the  junction  of  two  aluminum  arms. 
It  is  supplied  witli  ink,  which  flows  from  a  reservoir, 
through  a  small  lube  placed  in  one  of  tlie  arms. 
The  electrical  impulses,  coming  over  the  wire,  move 
the  pen  of  the  recorder  simultaneously  with  the 
movements  of  the  pencil  in  the  hand  of  the  sender. 
As  the  pen  passes  over  the  paper  an  ink  tracing  is 
left,w'hich  is  always  a  fac-.simile  of  the  sender's 
motions,  whether  in  the  formation  of  letters,  figures, 
signs  or  sketches.  Another  feature  of  the  instrument 
is  I !iat  it  ran  be  operated  in  the  receiver's  absence. 
He  may  lock  it  up  and  leave  it  at  pleasure.  On  his 
return,  whether  in  one,  two  or  ten  days,  he  will  find 
the  messages  sent  to  him  by  his  friends  all  recorded 
on  the  roll  paper  in  his  de.sk.  Among  Mr.  Gray's 
published    writings    are:    "Telegraphy    and  Tele- 


phony," "Experimental  Researches  in  Electro-Har- 
Tnouic  Telegraphy  and  Telephony." 

SIBLEY,  Hiram,  promoter  of  the  telegraph, 
was  born  in  North  Adams,  Mass.,  Feb.  6,  1807. 
Hiram  was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  worked 
as  a  journeymau  shoemaker  be- 
fore he  was  sixteen,  and  in  1823 
removed  to  Lima,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  learned  the  machinist's  trade, 
and  also  became  an  expert  wool- 
carder.  Subsequently  he  conduct- 
ed woolen  factories  at  Sparta  and 
Mount  Morris,  and  a  machine  shop 
at  Mendon.  In  1843  he  was  elect- 
ed sheriff  of  Monroe  county  and 
settled  in  Rochester.  From  the 
outset  he  took  a  warm  interest  in 
the  development  of  the  telegraph, 
aided  in  securing  an  appropriation 
from  congress,  and  then  became  a 
large  stockholder  in  the  Atlantic, 
Lake  and  Mississippi  valley,  and 
the  New  York,  Albany  and  Buffalo 
telegraph  companies.  A  few  years 
later  Mr,  Sibley  was  instrumental 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  various 
telegraph  companies  into  one  organization,  which 
received  the  name  of  the  Western  union  telegraph 
company,  and  of  which  he  was  president  for  seven- 
teen years.  In  1861,  alone  and  largely  at  his  own 
expense,  he  constructed  a  telegraph  line  across  the 
continent  to  the  Pacific  coast,  which  was  afterward 
assumed  by  his  company.  The  growth  of  the  tele- 
graph made  Mr.  Sibley  the  master  of  a  fortune 
amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars,  and  this  he 
largely  augmented  by  railroad  building  and  profit- 
able investments  in  lumber,  salt  and  manufacturing 
enterprises.  In  company  with  P.  McD.  Collins  he 
projected  a  cable  route  to  Europe  by  way  of  Beiir- 
ing  Strait  and  Siberia,  and  obtained  valuable  con- 
cessions from  the  Russian  government  in  1864,  but 
abandoned  it  after  the  completion  of  the  Atlantic 
cable  in  1866.  He  waS  managing  director  several 
years  of,  and  chiefly  instrumental  in  reconstructing, 


the  Michigan  Southern  and  Northern  Indiana  rail- 
road. At  the  time  of  his  death  lie  was  one  of  the 
largest  owners  of  improved  lands  in  the  United 
States,  among  his  holdings  being  a  farm  of  22,000 
acres  in  Illinois,  and  a  seed  farm  of  3,500  acres  at 
Cayug-a,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Sibley  donated  $100,000  for  a 
public  library  building  in  Rochester,  and  $150,000 
to  the  Sibley  college  of  mechanical  engineering  at 
Cornell  university.  He  died  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
July  13,  1888. 

STAGEK,  Anson,  promoter  of  the  telegraph, 
was  born  in  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  20,  1835. 
In  1841  he  became  an  employee  of  Henry  O'Reilly, 
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a  gentleman  who  was  active  in  fostering  the  growth 
of  the  telegraph,  aided  him  in  building  a  line  from 
Philadelphia  to  Harrisburg,  and  after  the  completion 
of  the  line  was,  until  1846,'  operator  in  the  office  at 
Lancaster,  Pa.  In  the  year  last  named  he  removed 
to  Cincinnati,  O.,  where  he  devoted  himself  success- 
fully to  the  improvement  of 
the  batteries  then  in  use,  and 
in  1852  became  general  super- 
intendent of  the  principal  tele- 
graph system  of  the  West. 
When  the  company  by  which 
he  was  employed  was  absorbed 
by  the  Western  union,  he  was 
continued  in  his  position,  and 
when  the  civil  war  opened  in 
1861  was  offered  and  accepted 
the  superintendency  of  the  tel- 
egraph lines  in  southern  Ohio 
and  western  Virginia.  He  in- 
vented a  cipher  for  govern- 
ment use,  and  by  his  energy 
and  ability  rendered  impor- 
tant aid  to  the  Federal  author- 
ities. His  worth  was  quickly 
recognized,  and  in  October, 
1861,  he  was  ordered  to  Wash- 
ington, and  made  general  superintendent  of  all  the 
government  telegraph  lines.  This  position  he  held 
until  September,  1868,  being  given  at  the  close 
of  the  war  the  brevet  rank  of  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers.  In  1869  Gen.  Stager  took  up  his  res- 
idence in  Chicago,  where  he  formed  the  Western 
electric  manufacturing  company,  and  became  in  the 
course  of  time  also  president  of  the  Chicago  telephone 
company,  and  the  Western  Edison  electric  light 
company,  and  a  large  stockholder  in  the  Babcock 
manufacturing  company  and  various  other  corpora- 
tions.    He  died  in  Chicago  March  26,  1885. 

BRUSH,  Charles  Francis,  electrician,  was 
born  in  Euclid  township  near  Cleveland,  O.,  March 
17,  1849,  and  spent  his  early  years  on  his  father's 
farm.  From  the  district  school  at  WicklifEe,  C,  he 
passed  to  the  Shaw  academy  at  Collamer  and  then  en- 
tered the  high  school  at  Cleveland.  His  interest  in 
chemistry,  physics,  and  engineering  was  already  so 
marked,  and  his  experiments  and  inventions  attracted 
so  much  attention,  that  during 
his  senior  year  he  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  chemical  and 
physical  apparatus  of  the 
school  laboratory.  During 
these  school  years  he  devised 
a  plan  for  lighting  street  lamps, 
constructed  telescopes,  and  his 
first  electric  arc  lamp ;  also  an 
electric  motor  having  its  field 
magnets  as  well  as  its  armature 
excited  by  the  electric  current. 
In  September,  1867,  he  entered 
the  engineering  department  of 
the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  in  1869  was  graduated,  a 
year  in  advance  of  his  class, 
with  the  degree  of  M.E.  He 
then  returned  to  Cleveland, 
where  for  three  years  he 
worked  as  an  analytical  chemist,  and  for  four  years 
engaged  in  the  iron  business.  In  1875  he  became 
interested  in  electric  lighting;  in  1876,  after  four 
months'  expeiiments,  he  completed  the  dynamo- 
electric  machine  that  has  made  his  name  famous, 
and  in  a  shorter  time  produced  the  series  arc 
lamp.  These  were  both  patented  in  the  United 
States  in  1876;  since  then  he  has  obtained  more 
than  fifty  patents,  his  later  inventions  including  the 
fundamental  storage  battery,  the  compound  series. 


shunt  winding,  for  dynamo-electric  machines,  and 
the  automatic  cut-out  for  arc  lamps.  His  patents, 
two-thirds  of  which  have  already  been  pecuniarily 
profitable,  are  held  by  the  Brush  electric  company  of 
Cleveland,  while  his  foreign  patents  are  controlled 
by  the  Anglo- American  Brush  electric  light  corpo- 
ration of  London.  In  1880  Western  Resei-ve  univer- 
sity conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and  in 
1881  the  P'rench  government  decorated  him  as  a 
chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  honor.  He  is  a  fellow  of 
the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  and  member  of  many  scientific  societies. 

C  ARHART,  Henry  Smith,  electrician  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  at  Coeymans,  Albany  county,  N.Y., 
March  27,  1844.  Thomas  Carhart,  the  •  first  of 
the  family  in  America,  arrived  in  New  York, 
Aug.  25,  1683,  as  private  secretary  of  Col.  Thomas 
Dongan,  English  governor  of  the  colonies  in  Amer- 
ica. He  was  the  son  Of  Anthony  Carhart  of  Corn- 
wall, England.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  name  in 
the  Herald's  office  and  British  museum  is  in  1420  as 
Carhurta  and  Carharta.  Henry  S.  Carhart  spent 
the  early  years  of  his  life  on  his  father's  farm,  and 
attended  the  district  school  every  winter.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  the  youth  was  already  a  teacher,  look- 
ing forward,  with  slender  means 
but  indomitable  determination,  to 
a  college  course.  This  pluck  re- 
sulted in  his  being  graduated  from 
Wesleyan  university.  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  as  valedictorian  of 
his  class  in  1869.  He  was  then 
employed  for  two  years  as  teacher 
of  Latin  at  Claverack,  N".  Y.  In 
1872  Mr.  Carhart  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Northwestern 
university  at  Evanston,  III.,  first 
as  instructor,  but  the  next  year  as 
professor  of  physics,  which  chair 
he  continued  to  fill  until  appoint- 
ed to  the  professorship  of  physics 
in  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1886.  Owing  to  lack  of  resources, 
the  institution  at  Evanston  could 
not  make  adequate  provision  for 
scientific  work,  and  the  professor 
of  physics  was  obliged  to  add 
instruction  in  chemistry  to  his  department.  The 
fourteen  years  of  his  connection  with  the  North- 
western university  witnessed  a  phenomenal  develop- 
ment of  the  physical  sciences,  jjartially  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  beginning  of  that  period  the 
physical  apparatus  of  the  institution  consisted  of  an 
exhausted  air  pump,  with  a  small  stock  of  similar 
accompaniments,  while  its  close  witnessed  the  erec- 
tion of  a  superbly  constructed  and  well-furnished 
laboratory  at  a  cost  of  $45,000.  Changes  relatively 
quite  as  great  have  taken  place  in  the  Michigan  uni- 
versity in  the  few  years  that  have  elapsed  since  his 
taking  the  chair  of  physics.  The  meagre  outfit, 
sheltered  on  the  floor  of  the  main  building,  with  a 
single  instructor  in  charge,  has  been  superseded  by  a 
modern  laboratory,  fully  manned  and  equipped.  In 
1881,  while  still  at  Evanston,  Prof.  Carhart  was 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  a  year,  which  he  spent 
abroad.  He  attended  the  Paris  exposition  of  electric- 
it  v  as  one  of  the  international  jurors  of  award  for  the 
tfnited  States,  after  whicli  his  time  was  chiefly  given 
to  study  and  experimental  work  in  von  Helmholtz's 
laboratory  at  the  University  of  Berlin  While  thus  en  - 
gaged,  he  studied  the  relation  between  the  electro- 
motive force  and  the  density  of  the  zinc  sulphate 
solution  in  a  Daniell  cell.  The  methods  adopted  and 
the  results  obtained  were  recognized  as  constituting 
a  contribution  to  science  and  were  widely  copied  in 
scientific  works.     This  work  was  of  further  interest 
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as  being  the  beginning  of  what  he  has  since  developed 
into  the  production  of  a  standard  cell  for  the  measure- 
ment of  electromotive  force,  more  perfect  than  any 
that  has  hitherto  been  devised.  It  is  now  in  use  in 
the  best  physical  laboratories  of  the  United  States. 
The  reputation  incident  to  the  successful  completion 
of  such  a  piece  of  work,  added  to  that  based  on  many 
years  of  exact  experimental  research,  naturally  re- 


sulted in  Prof.  Carhart's  often  being  called  upon  in 
cases  involving  large  interests  and  requiring  the 
judgment  of  an  expert  in  electrical  science.  Partly 
owing  to  the  same  causes,  though  still  more  to  his 
ability  as  a  teacher  and  organizer,  the  department  of 
electrical  engineering,  recently  established  in  the 
university,  has  attracted  students  in  such  numbers, 
that  the  physical  laboratory  is  taxed  to  its  full  capac- 
ity to  accommodate  those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  advantages.  As  a  teacher  and  worker  in 
science,  he  is  distinguished  by  concentration,  clear- 
ness and  exactness.  His  students  say  that  "his ex- 
periments never  fail, "  which  is  of  course  equivalent 
to  saying  that  a  clear  brain,  a  skillful  hand,  and  a 
"scientiflc  conscience"  have  initiated  and  controlled 
them.  Yet,  while  occupied  with  the  absorbing 
duties  of  his  own  department,  he  has  given  careful 
attention  to  educational  problems  and  been  among 
the  foremost  to  bring  into  prominence  the  disciplinary 
value  of  .scientific  training.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  physics  teaching  of  the  American  asso- 
ciation for  the  advancement  of  science,  he  joined  with 
Prof.  Mendeuliall  and  others  in  a  report  on  this  sub- 
ject, publi.shed  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Cleveland 
meeting  in  1888.  In  respon.se  to  urgent  appeals. 
Prof.  Carhart  has  devoted  a  share  of  his  time  to  work 
for  which  few  are  adapted — that  of  giving  scientiflc 
instruction  in  popular  form.  He  has  delivered  pop- 
ular illustrated  lectures  at  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee, 
Chicago  and  New  York,  besides  many  smaller  cities, 
and  at  this  writing  (1893)  is  engaged  upon  a  course  of 
univci-sity  lectures  at  Grand  Rapids.  He  has  for 
years  been  an  active  member  of  the  American  asso- 
ciation for  the  advancement  of  science.  In  1889,  at 
the  Toronto  meetinjr  of  the  association,  he  delivei'ed. 


as  vice-president  of  section  B,  the  customary  address, 
choosing  as  his  subject  a  "Review  of  Theories  of 
Electrical  Action."  He  has  been  a  frequent  contrib- 
utor to  a  number  of  scientific  and  technical  journals, 
among  them  the  "American  Journal  of  Sciouoe," 
"London  Philosophical  Magazine, "  "Popular  Science 
Monthly,"  "  Science,"  the  "  Journal  of  the  American 
Electrical  Society,"  and  London  electrical  journals. 
Not  to  enumerate  at  length,  the  following  titles  of 
articles  in  the  first-named  journal  will  serve  to  indi- 
cate a  few  of  the  subjects  to  which  lie  has  given 
special  study:  "  Relation  between  the  Electromotive 
.  Force  of  a  Daniell  Cell  and  the  Strength  of  the  Zinc 
Sulphate  Solution,"  "  Relation  between  Direct  and 
Counter  Electromotive  Forces  Represented  by  an 
Hyperbola,"  "On  Surface  Transmission  of  Electri- 
cal Discharges,"  "  An  Improved  Standard  Clark  Cell 
with  Low  Temperature -Coefficient,"  "A  One-volt 
Standard  Cell."  He  has  recently  published  a  work 
on  "Primary  Batteries,"  which  presents  in  com- 
pact and  accessible  form  the  hitherto  widely  scat- 
tered literature  of  this  subject  and  adds  much 
original  matter.  He  published  in  1893,  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  H.  N.  Chute,  "The  Elements 
of  Physics."  He  attended  the  British  association  for 
the  advancement  of  science  at  Edinburgh,  August, 
1892,  and  was  invited  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  electrical  units 'and  standards  for  inter- 
national use.  The  report  of  the  committee  says: 
"During  the  Edinburgh  meeting  the  committee 
was  honored  with  the  presence  of  Dr.  von  Helm- 
holtz,  M.  Guillaume  of  Paris,  Prof.  Carhart  of  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Lindeck  and  Dr.  Kahle  of  the 
Berlin  Reichsanstalt."  He  has  also  recently  been 
appointed  by  the  secretary  of  state  one  of  the  five 
official  delegates  to  the  Chicago  world's  electrical 
congress  to  represent  the  United  States,  and  was 
president  of  the  board  of  judges  of  awards  for  the 
department  of  electricity  at  the  World's  fair.  The 
degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  AYesleyan 
university  in  1893.  His  marriage,  in  1876,  to  Ellen 
M.  Soule,  at  that  time  dean  of  the  "Woman's  college 
of  the  Northwestern  university,  brought  to  him  the 
companionship  of  a  woman  of  fine  literary  attainments 
and  social  gifts.  (The  illustration  represents  a  hall  at 
Michigan  university.) 

EGGIiESTON,  Benjamin,  statesman,  was  born 
in  Corinth,  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  3,  1816. 
His  father  removed  to  Hocking  county,  O.,  wlrere  he 
started  in  business  and  became 
extensively  identified  with  the 
business  interests  of  Cincinnati 
and  the  state  of  Ohio.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  board  of  public  works  of 
Hamilton  county  and  Cincin- 
nati, and  was  its  chairman,  and 
held  several  other  important 
municipal  positions  in  addition 
to  being  president  of  the  city 
council.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature,  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  convention  of 
1860.  and  a  presidential  elector 
at  the  following  election.  He 
rendered  valuable  services  dur- 
ing the  war,  in  looking  to  the 
welfare  of  the  soldiers  from 
Ohio,  a  work  which  he  person- 
ally superintended.  Inl864he 
was  elected  from  Ohio  to  the  thirty -ninth  congress  and 
served  on  the  committees  on  commerce,  on  expendi- 
tures in  tiie  jiost-offlce  department,  and  on  revenue 
frauds.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  loyal- 
ists' convention  of  1866,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  for- 
tieth congress.  He  subsequently  wrote  and  published 
several  successfid  novels. 
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WILSON,   Augusta  (Evans),   novelist,   was 
bora  in  Columbus,  Ga.,  in  1835.  When  she  was  three 
years  of  age  lier  parents  removed  to  southv.'estern 
Texas,  where  they  led  for  some  years  the  arduous 
and  stirring  life  of  Texas  pioneers.     In  1841  they 
settled  in  Mobile,  Ala.,   where  their  daughter  has 
since  resided.      She  never  attended  school,  but  re- 
ceived  her  education  under  the   direction   of   her 
mother,  a  gifted  and  cultured  woman,  and  early  de- 
veloped a  passionate  love  for  books.  Her  first  novel, 
"Inez,"  was  written  when  she  was  fifteen  years  old. 
Her  father  sent  the  niauuscript  to  Harper  &  Brothers 
of  Xew  York.     They  accepted  it  and  published  it, 
and  the  book  proved  a  great  and   immediate  suc- 
cess, attracting  especial  attention 
from  the  fact  that  its  author  was 
the  first  southern  woman  to  enter 
the  field  of  American  letters.    In 
1859    Derby  &   Jackson,    New 
York,  published  '  'Beulah, "  which 
proved  even  more  popular  than 
her  first  effort.     Since  then  her 
novels   have  been  published  at 
regular  intervals  and   have  met 
with    unvarying    success,    hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  copies  of 
them  having  been  sold  in  Amer- 
ica and  England.    At  the  opening 
of    the  civil   war,  ^Irs.   Wilson 
lented  a  house  in  Jlobile  and 
established    a    private  hospital, 
where,  for   four  years,   she  ten- 
derly and  devotedly  nursed  the 
Confederate  sick  and  wounded, 
her  unselfish  labors   greatly  in- 
creasing the  deep  love  with  which  she  was  already  re- 
garded throughout  the  South.     Her  novels  include, 
besidesthose  already  mentioned,  "St.  Elmo,"  "In- 
felice, "  "  Vashti, "  for  the  manuscript  of  which  she  was 
paid  $15,000,  and  "At  the  Mercy  of  Tiberius,"  pub- 
lished in  1887,  and  for  which  she  received  a  sum  equal- 
ly large.    She  writes  slowly  and  polishes  with  fastid- 
ious care.    Her  plots  are  unique,  and  her  descriptive 
powers  unusually  fine,  while  she  has  always  written 
with  a  clearly  defined   motive   in    view.     She  was 
married  in  1868  to  L.  M.  Wilson,  a  wealthy  raih-oad 
manager  of  Mobile,  who  shared  her  tastes,  and  proved 
a  most  sympathetic  and   appreciative   companion. 
He  died  in  1893.     She  has  a  beautiful  home  in  the 
suburbs  of  Mobile,  and  devotes  much  of  her  time  to 
her  library  and  correspondence,  and  to  her  flowers, 
of  which  she  is  passionately  load. 

GRANT,  Asahel,  missionary,  was  born  at  Mar- 
shall, N.  Y.,  Aug.  17,  1807.  He  early  began  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  married 
and  settled  at  Braintree,  Pa.,  but  after  four  years 
his  wife  died,  and  he  removed  to  Utica,  N.  Y 
Here  he  acquired  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  as  a 
physician.  In  1834  the  American  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  foreign  missions  held  one  of  its  annual 
meetings  at  that  city,  and  his  attention  was  so  thor- 
oughly drawn  to  foreign  mis.sionary  work,  that  he 
soon  made  an  offer  of  his  services  to  that  board,  pre- 
ferring to  labor  among  the  Nestorians  in  Persia. 
He  was  directed  to  join  Rev.  Dr.  Justin  Perkins, 
then  on  his  way  to  Persia,  and  sailed  with  his  second 
wife  from  Boston,  Mass.,  May  11,  1835.  On  Oct. 
27th  of  the  same  year  they  reached  Oroomiah,  their 
future  home.  Here  were  the  scattered  remnants  of 
a  once  illustrious  church,  the  Nestorian,  which  had 
disputed  with  Rome  herself  the  spiritual  domain  of 
half  the  world,  formerly  comprehending  twenty-five 
metropolitan  provinces,  but  now  shrunk  to  a  petty 
sect,  hardly  able  to  maintain  itself  against  Moham- 
medan oppression.  Grant  entered  on  his  work  with 
zeal,  assured  that  the  Nestorians  were  the  remnants 


of  the  lost  tribes  of  Israel.  His  character  as  a  physi- 
cian .secured  for  him  the  favor  of  the  Persian  gov- 
ernor, and  the  Nestorian  bishoijs  and  priest.s  gave 
him  hearty  -welcome.  A  school  was  established,  and 
labor  began  to  be  put  forth  in  all  directions.     In 

1839  Dr.  Grant  visited  the  almost  inaccessible  region 
in  which  the  Nestorian  patriarch,  Mar  Shimor,  re- 
sided The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  tills  journey 
appeared  insurmountable,  but  by  his  perseverance 
Dr.  Grant  had  finally  I'eceived  an  invitation  from 
the  patriarch  himself,  with  the  promise  of  a  guard 
through  the  Koord  villages.  His  fame  as  a  physi- 
cian had  preceded  him  here  also,  and  it  was  his  pro- 
fessional character  which  often  saved  his  life.     In 

1840  his  wife  died,  and  he  returned  to  America  with 
impaired  health.  In  consequence  of  the  reports 
which  he  gave  the  American  board,  its  officers  at 
once  decided  to  establish  a  mission  among  the  Nesto- 
rian mountains,  and  having  been  assigned  to  it.  Dr. 
Grant  returned  to  his  work  in  April,  1841.  In  1843, 
with  the  patriarch,  jNIar  Shimor,  he  made  an  exten- 
sive tour  of  the  different  villages  and  districts.  At 
Ashita  a  school  was  opened  in  1843,  which  was 
taken  charge  of  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Laurie  and  wife. 
But  the  work  to  which  Dr.  Grant  addressed  his 
time  and  strength  came  to  a  sad  end ;  for,  during 
that  year  (1843),  the  Mohammedans  in  Mosul  (Asiatic 
Turkey)  made  an  offensive  alliance  with  the  fierce 
mountain  Koords,  and  as  the  Nestorians  declined  to 
take  Dr.  Grant's  advice  and  make  terms  with  their 
enemies,  they  were  attacked  by  the  latter,  who  mas- 
sacred no  less  than  10,000  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  missionaries  fied  for  their  lives.  Dr. 
Grant  going  to  Mosul,  and  "devoting  all  his  ener- 
gies to  relieving  the  wretched  fugitives  who  crowded 
the  city. "  He  looked  forward  to  a  return  home  in 
the  ensuing  spring,  but  his  health  failed  and  he  died 
at  Mosul  Apr.  35,  1844.  He  published  "The  Nes- 
torians ,  or,  The  Lost  Tribes,  with  Sketches  of 
Travel  in  Assyria,  Armenia,  Media  and  Mesopo- 
tamia "  (1841),  and  his  life  and  work  were  com- 
memorated in  "Grant  and  the  Nestorians,"  by  Rev. 
Thomas  Laurie  (Boston,  1853). 

McCIiURG,  Alexander  Caldwell,  soldier  and 
publisher,  was  Ijorn  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  about  1835. 
After  leaving  school  he  entered  Miami  university, 
Oxford,  O.,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1853. 
Removing  to  Chicago,  he  entered  the  publishing 
house  of  S.  C.  Giiggs  tfc  Co., 
and    remained  with  that  tirm 
until  the  second  year  of  the 
civil  war,  when  he  gave  up  his 
position  to  enlist  as  a  private 
in  the  volunteer  service  Aug. 
15,  1863,    and   afterward    re- 
ceived a  captain's  commission 
in  the  88th  Illinois  volunteers. 
He  was  promoted  to  lieutenant- 
colonel    in   the    adjutant-gen- 
eral's   department,   and    later 
becamechief-of-staff  of  the  14th 
army  corps,  and  was  brevetted 
colonel  and  brigadier-general. 
He  served  with  great   credit 
throughout  the  war  in  the  army 
of  the  Cumberland,   and  ac- 
companied  Gen.    Sherman   in 
his  march  to  the  sea.     On  the 
resumption  of    peace    he    re- 
turned to  Chicago,  and  eventually  formed  the  firm 
of  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  booksellers   and  pub- 
lishers, which  house  afterward  became  widely  and 
favorably  known  under  the  title  of  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.,  and  is   now  (1893)  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  concerns  of  the  kind  in  the  West. 
Gen.   McClurg  has  been  an  occasional  contributor 
to  the  magazines. 
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SHALEB,  Alexander,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Haddam,  Conn.,  May  19,  1827  He  was  educated 
in  private  schools  When  eighteen  years  old  he 
joined  the  New  York  state  militia  as  a  private  in  the 
8th  regiment,  and  was  subsequently  transferred  to 
the  noted  7th  regiment.  He  was  a  close  student  of 
tactics,  and  won  repeated  promotions — having  served 
in  turn  as  corporal,  sei'geant,  lieutenant,  captain  and 
major,  which  latter  rank  he 
reached  Dec  13,  1860.  When 
the  65th  regiment.  New  York 
volunteers,  was  recruited  for 
service  in  the  civil  war  in  1861, 
Maj.  Shaler  was  appointed  its 
lieutenant  -  colonel  in  June, 
1861,  and  became  its  colonel 
in  July,  1863,  serving  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  array  of  the 
Potomac  up  to  the  fall  of 
1863.  He  was  then  given  com- 
mand of  the  military  prison  at 
Johnson's  island,  O.,  serving 
during  the  winter  of  1863-64, 
when  he  rejoined  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  having  been 
commissioned  brigadier  -  gen- 
eral of  volunteers  May  26, 1863. 
He  fought  in  all  the  battles 
of  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
up  to  that  of  the  Wilderness,  where  he  was  captured, 
and  carried  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Macon,  Ga.  In 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  he  was  held  during  the  summer 
of  1864  a  prisoner  under  the  fire  of  Federal  batteries. 
He  was  subsequently  exchanged,  and  commanded  -a 
division  in  the  7th  corps,  serving  in  the  Southwest 
until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  mustered  out  of 
service  Aug.  24,  1865,  having  received  the  brevet  of 
major-general  of  volunteers  July  27,  1865.  On  re- 
tiring from  the  army  Gen.  Shaler  continued  his  in- 
terest in  military  affairs,  and  was  appointed  majof- 
general  of  the  1st  division  of  the  National  guard  of 
New  I'lirk,  serving  from  1867-86.  He  was  one  of 
the  organizers,  and  the  president,  of  the  National 
rifle  association  of  the  United  States,  He  served  as 
president  of  the  fire  department  of  New  Y'ork  city 
from  1867-TO,  and  commi.s.sioner  until  1873.  Three 
years  after  the  great  Chicago  fire  of  1871  Gen.  Shaler 
was  appointed  consulting  engineer  to  the  Chicago 
board  of  fire  and  police,  serving  from  1874-75,  and 
reorganized  and  instructed  the  fire  department  of 
that  city.  Gen.  Shaler  is  the  author  of  "Manual 
of  Arms  for  Light  Infantry  Using  the  Kifle  Musket  " 
(New  Y'ork,  1861). 

BROWN,  Nathan  W.,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Brownsville,  N.  Y'.,  Jan,  15,  1819;  the  son  of  Gen. 
Jacob  Brown,  commander  in -chief  of  the  U.  S.  army 
(1821-28).  He  entered  the  service  as  paymaster,  with 
the  rank  of  major,  on  Sept.  5, 1849.  He  was  stationed 
in  Florida  in  1849,  and  in  California  from  1850  until 
1855.  From  1856  until  1861  he  served  in  New  York 
city,  Florida  and  the  West.  From  1861  until  1869  he 
was  on  duty  at  St.  Louis  as  paymaster  of  the  district 
of  Missouri.  He  was  promoted  to  be  deputy  pay- 
master-general, with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
on  Apr.  4,  1864;  on  :\Iarch  13,  1865,  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general  for  his  services  during  the  civil 
war.  He  was  made  assistant  paymaster-general, 
with  the  rank  of  colonel,  on  July  28,  1866,  and  on 
Jan,  8,  1880,  was  appointed  paymaster-general,  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  On  Feb.  6,  1882,  he 
was  placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  army  on  account 
of  age. 

TOWNSEND,  Frederick,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  21,  1825,  son  of  Isaiah  Town- 
send,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  that  city.  He  comes 
from  a  line  of  ancestors  noted  for  independence  of 


charactei',  high  moral  principles  and  true  devotion 
to  the  cause  oi'  liberty.  His  great-great-grandfather 
on  liis  father's  side,  James  Townsend,  was  deputy 
surveyor-general  of  the  province.  His  great-grand- 
father, Samuel  Townsend,  was  actively  engaged  in 
the  English  and  West  India  trade,  which  he  success- 
fully prosecuted  until  the  revolution,  when  he  was 
interested  and  employed,  although  subjected  to 
many  annoyances,  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  colonies. 
This  he  did  until  his  death  in 
1790.  Frederick  was  educated 
in  the  schools  of  the  day,  and  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  entered  Union 
college,  Schenectady,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1844,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  years.  He  stud- 
ied law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1849.  The  California 
gold  fever  drew  him  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  where  his  love  of  ad- 
venture, his  keen  perception  and 
high  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
ties of  nature,  and  his  careful 
study  of  society  in  its  various 
phases,  rendered  his  expei'ience 
exciting,  interesting,  and  profit- 
able, as  well.  Returning  home, 
he  was  made  captain  of  company 
B,  Washington  continentals,  of  Albany;  organized 
the  76th  regiment  of  militia,  of  which  he  was 
colonel,  and,  later  on,  the  Albany  zouave  cadets. 
His  fitness  to  occupy  some  higher  position  in  the 
military  ranks  becoming  appreciated,  he  ■iAas  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  King,  in  1857,  adjutant-general  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  He  left  the  pi-actice  of  law 
and  devoted  his  time  as  adjutant-general  to  making 
reforms  and  infusing  life  and  vigor  into  rtiilitary  or- 
ganizations. In  1859  he  was  reappointed  adjntant- 
genei-al  by  Gov.  Morgan,  audit  maybe  truly  asserted 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  efficiency  of  Gen.  Townsend 
that  so  many  New  York  troops  were  ready  to  take 
the  field  when  the  thunders  of  Fort  Sumter's  guns 
aroused  the  loyal  men  of  the  North  to  action  and 
called  them  to  arms.  In  1861  Gen.  Townsend  ten- 
dered his  services  to  the  country  at  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war;  and  organized  the  Bd  regiment  of  New 
Y'ork  state  volunteers,  of  which  lie  was  commissioned 
colonel  in  May,  and  which  he  commanded  at  the 
battle  of  Big  Bethel,  June  10,  1861,  where  he 
was  conspicuous  for  many  acts  of  gallantry.  He 
was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  a  major  of  the 


18th  infantry  of  the  regular  army,  Aug.  19,  1861; 
and  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  West.  He  com- 
manded his  battalion  in  the  reconnoissance  to  Lick 
Creek,  Miss.,  Apr.  26,  1862;  also  in  the  siege  of 
Corinth,  Apr.  30tli,  driving  the  rear  guard  of  the 
enemy  from  Springfield  to  Texas,  Ky.,  and  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Perryville.  After  the  first 
day  of  the  battle  at  Stone  river,  Tenn.,  Dec,  31, 1862, 
all  the  senior  officers  of  the  regular  brigade  having 
been  shot  except  the  brigade  commander,  he  was 
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placed  in  command  of  the  left  wing  of  the  brigade. 
In  all  his  vigorous  battles  and  engagements,  TVIaj. 
Townseud  proved  himself  a  brave  soldier.  He  re- 
ceived, successively,  the  brevets  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
colonel  and  brigadier-general,  all  in  the  regular 
army.  In  ^Nlay,  1863,  he  was  detailed  for  duty  at 
Albany,  as  acting  assistant  provost  marshal-ucneVal. 
In  18BT,  on  his  return  from  Europe  after  a  leave  of 
absence,  he  was  ordered  to  California,  and  as  acting 
inspector-general  of  the  deiiartment  made  an  inspec- 
tion of  all  the  government  posts  in  Arizona.  He  re- 
signed his  commission  in  1868.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  society  of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  of  the 
Grand  army  of  the  republic,  and  of  the  military 
order  of  the  Loyal  legion  of  the  United  States. 
Gen.  Towusend  has  been  a  director  of  the  New  York 
national  bank  and  trustee  of  the  Albany  &  Bethle- 
hem turnpike  company  since  1864;  a  trustee  of  Vas- 
sar  college  since  June  27,  187(i;  a  trustee  of  the 
Albany  orphan  asylum  since  1S79;  a  trustee  of  the 
Dudley  observatory  since  Apr.  23,  1880,  and  a  trus- 
tee of  "the  Albany  academy  since  May,  11,  1886.  He 
was  elected  brigadier-general  of  the  9th  brigade, 
N.  6.  S.  X.  Y.,  in  1878,  and  resigned  that  position 
Jan.  1,  1880,  to  accept  the  appointment  of  adjutant- 
general  of  the  state  of  Xew  York.  He  was  nomin- 
ated by  the  republican  state  convention  in  1880  for 
the  office  of  elector,  and  cast  his  vote  for  Gartield 
and  Arthur.  On  Xov.  9,  1863,  he  married  Sarah 
Rathbone,  of  xVlbanj^.  Gen.  Townsend  is  tall,  well 
proportioned,  of  stately,  soldierly  bearing,  active  in 
his  movements,  courteous  in  his  manners,  and  en- 
dowed with  a  high  order  of  conversational  powcis. 

SMITH,  William,  paymaster,  was  born  in 
Orwell,  Vt.,  March  26,  1831;  the  son  of  Lieut.  Israel 
Smith,  wlio  was  paymaster  in  the  war  of  1812, 
attached  to  the  30th  infantry.  The  son  was  educatecl 
at  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  on  being  gradu- 
ated from  that  institution  left  the  state.  He  taught 
school  in  the  South  and  subsequently  studied  law. 
On  Aug.  29,  1861,  he  received  an  appointment  as 
additional  paymaster  in  the  volunteer  forces  and  re- 
ported for  dnty  in  'Washington,  where  he  was  sta- 
tioned until  Feljruary,  1863,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
Louisville,  Ky.,  to  make  field  payments.  He  served 
in  the  department  until  the  fall  of  1864,  when  he  was 
sent  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  remained  on  duty  there 
until  mustered  out  of  the  service,  July  20,  1866.  On 
Jan.  17,  1867,  Col.  Smith  received  the  appointment 
of  paj'master  in  the  regular  army,  with  the  rank  of 
major,  and  was  promoted  to  be  deputy  paymaster- 
general,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colcmel,  Sept.  6, 
1888,  and  brigadier-paymaster-general,  JNIarch  10, 
1890.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  selection  as  paymas- 
ter-general of  the  army,  fourth  in  rank  in  his  corps, 
the  senior  being  his  brother,  who  held  the  rank  of 
assistant  paymaster-general. 

FAIRFAX,  Donald  MacNeill,  naval  officer, 
was  born  in  Virginia,  March  10,  1821,  a  descendant 
of  the  well-known  Fairfa.'ces  of  colonial  Virginia, 
who  belonged  to  an  Anglo-Scottish  family  of  ancient 
and  distinguished  lineage,  dating  back  to  the  fif- 
teenth centuiy,  when  Sir  Guy  Fairfa.x,  a  remote  an- 
cestor, became  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  dur- 
ing the  wars  of  the  Roses.  Guy's  great-grandson, 
Thomas,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  Charles  I., 
as  Baron  Fairfax,  of  Cameron;  Tliomas,  the  gi'and- 
son  of  Edward,  who  was  the  brother  of  the  first 
baron,  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  parliamentary 
forces  in  the  rebellion  against  Charles  I.,  and  the 
third  bearer  of  the  title:  the  fifth  Lord  Fairfax,  of 
the  same  Christian  name,  married  Catherine,  daugh- 
ter of  Lord  Culpepper,  and  thus  acquired  a  title  to 
the  vast  estates  of  that  family  in  northern  Virginia; 
his  son,  Thomas  (1691-1782),  the  sixth  Lord  Fairfax, 


settled  permanently  on  the  Virginia  domain,  com- 
prising twenty-one  counties,  or  over  .5,000,000  acres, 
and  was  a  pronounced  loyalist  during  the  revolution- 
ary war,  on  which  account  the  estate  was  confiscated ; 
Bryan  (1780-1803),  eighth  in  succession  to  the  title, 
though  he  never  asserted  his  claim  to  the  same,  was 
an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and  the  life-long  friend  of 
Washington,  and  was  the  great-grandfather  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  Don- 
ald MacNeill  entered  the  navy 
as  midshipman  from  North 
Carolina  Aug.12,1837;  cruised 
around  the  world  on  flag-ship 
Columbia  1838-40,  and  while 
en  route  from  India  to  China, 
took  part  in  the  destruction  of 
several  x^iratical  villages  on 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra 
for  outrages  committed  upon 
American  trading  vessels  in 
those  seas;  was  attached  to 
Fairfield  and  Br.andywine  on 
Jlediterranean,  1841-43,  and, 
after  his  return  home,  studied 
at  naval  school  one  year.  He 
was  promoted  passed  mid- 
shipman June  29, 1843;  served 
on  coast  survey  in  1844,  and 
sailed  second  time  around  the 

world  in  1845,  under  Com.  Biddle,  who,  touching  at 
Japan,  made  overtures  to  the  emperor  for  a  commer- 
cial treaty  between  the  United  States  and  that  corm- 
try,  which  were  courteously  declined.  In  the  Mexi- 
can war  'of  1846-47,  young  Faii'fax  served  under 
Du  Pont  and  Shubrick  and  participated  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Mazatlan  and  Lower  California,  and  subse- 
quently was  attached  to  the  naval  rendezvous  at 
New  York  until  1850.  He  became  master  Aug.  4, 
1850,  and  lieutenant  Feb.  26,  1851;  served  on  Con- 
gi-ess,  Brazil  squadron,  1850-53;  was  ordered  to  flag- 
ship Potomac,  Home  squadron,  in  1855,  and  acted 
as  her  executive  officer  for  eighteen  months.  While 
off  Grej'town,  NicaragTia,  in  1858,  he  landed,  under 
Capt.  Engle,  and  caused  the  surrender  of  the  fili- 
buster, Walker,  and  his  men.  The  opening  of  the 
civil  war  in  1861  found  Lieut.  Fairfax  on  the  San 
Jacinto,  he  being  the  officer  selected  by  Capt.  Wilkes 
to  direct  the  boarding  of  the  British  mail  packet 
Trent,  on  Nov.  8th,  with  intent  of  securing  the  per- 
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sons  of  Mason  and  Slidell,  the  Confederate  emis- 
saries, which  difficult  task  he  performed  with  deli- 
cacy and  address.  In  May,  1862,  he  was  ordered 
to  the  Cayuga,  and  reported  to  Adm.  Parragut,  off 
New  Orleans,  received  his  commission  as  commander 
July  16,  1863,  and  took  part  in  numerous  skirmishes 
along  the  river.  In  1863  he  commanded  the  moni- 
tors Nantucket  and  Montauk,  and  was  present  in 
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several  attacks  on  the  defences  of  Charleston.  He 
was  commandant  of  the  naval  academy  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  1864-65;  became  captain  July  25,  1866;  com- 
manded Susquehanna,  flag-ship  of  KearAdm.  Pal- 
mer, 1866-67,  and  in  January,  1870,  served  on  Far- 
ragut's  staff  when  the  remains  of  the  philanthropist, 
George  Peabody,  were  landed  from  the  British  iron- 
clad ^lonarch  at  Portland,  3Ie.  He  was  commis- 
sioned as  commodore  Aug.  24,  1873;  acted  twice  as 
president  of  courts  during  the  centennial  year  (1876) 
at  Philadelphia;  was  member  of  examining  and  re- 
tiring board  1878-79;  governor  of  naval  asylum 
1879-81;  was  promoted  rear-admiral  July  11,  1880, 
and  Sept.  30,  1881,  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  at 
his  own  request,  after  a  total  sea-service  of  twenty 
years  and  four  months,  and  fifteen  years  of  shore 
duty.  Adm.  Fairfax  died  at  his  home  near  Hagers- 
town,  Md.  Jan.  10,  1894 

GREENE,  Ricliard  Ward,  jurist,  was  born 
at  Potowomut,  Warwick,  R.  L,  Jan.  21,  1792,  son 
of  Christopher  and  Deborah  (Ward)  Greene.  He 
was  graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1813,  and 
after  studying  law  in  the  office  of  Ebenezer  Rock- 
well, of  Boston,  was  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island  bar  in  1816.  He  was  U.  S.  dis- 
trict-attorney for  Rhode  Island  in  1826-45,  and  for 
two  years  represented  his  state  in  the  general  as- 
sembly. He  was  elected  chief-justice  of  Rhode 
Island  in  May,  1848.  He  resigned  the  following 
year,  but  was  immediately  re-elected  and  served  un- 
til June,  1854.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity, which  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree 
of  LL.D.  In  1854  he  was  married  to  Celia  L., 
daughter  of  Albert  C.  Greene,  of  Providence.  He 
died  in  Providence,  March  14,  1875. 

FORSYTH,  James  W.,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Ohio,  Aug.  36,  1834.  He  was  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1856,  and  assigned  to  the  infantry  with  the 
rank  of  second  lieutenant.  He 
served  on  frontier  duty  at  Fort 
Bellingham  and  at  Camp  Pickett, 
San  Juan  Island,  Washington  ter- 
ritory, from  1856-61.  He  was  pro- 
moted first  lieutenant  and  assigned 
to  the  18th  infantry  on  March  15, 
1861,  accepting  the  appointment 
on  its  receipt  September,  1861,  and 
sailed  for  New  York  to  take  part 
in  the  civil  war;  was  ordered  to  his 
native  state,  and  for  two  months 
acted  as  assistant  instructor  to  a 
brigade  of  volunteers  oi-ganizcd 
at  Mansfield,  O. ,  and  on  Oct.  24th 
became  captain  and  acted  as  col- 
onel of  the  64th  Ohio  volunteers. 
In  January  and  October,  1862,  he 
was  in  command  of  a  brigade 
made  up  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Kentucky  volunteers  in  Gen.  T.  J.  AVood's  division, 
without  authority  from  the  war  department,  and 
Gen.  Buell,  commanding  tlie  department  of  the 
Ohio,  relieved  him  from  command,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  report  to  the  adjutant-general  of  the 
army  at  Washington,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  ou 
the  staff  of  Gen.  JlcClellan  during  the  peninsular 
and  Maryland  campaigns.  In  the  spring  of  1863  he 
was  relieved  from  duty  with  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac, and  joined  the  18th  U.  S.  infantiy  service 
with  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  was  brevetted 
major  on  Sept.  20,  1863,  fur  gallantly  at  Chickamau- 
ga.  On  Apr.  19,  1864,  he  was  ordered  to  report  to 
Gen.  Sheridan  commanding  the  cavalry  corps,  army 
of  the  Potomac,  who  appointed  him  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  inspector-general  of  the  corps,  and  as- 
signed him  to  duty  as  chief  of  his  .staff.  For  his 
participation  in  the  Richmond  and  Shenandoah  cam- 
paigns, and  for  distinguished  services  at  Opequan. 
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Fisher's  Hill  and  Aliddletown,  he  was  brevetted 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  Oct.  19,  1864;  for 
gallantry  at  Five  Forks  he  became  colonel  in  the 
regular  array,  Apr.  1,  1865,  and  for  services  during 
the  war,  brigadier-general  on  Apr.  9,  1865.  He  re- 
ceived the  full  commission  of  brigadier-general  of 
volunteers  on  May  19,  1865,  and  in  1866-67  was 
assistant  inspector-general  of  the  department  of  the 
Gulf,  He  served  as  aide  to  Gen.  Sheridan  from 
1869-73,  as  military  secretary  of  the  division  of  the 
Missouri  in  1873-78,  and  then  took  part  in  the  Ban- 
nock campaign  of  1878.  He  was  made  colonel  of 
the  7th  cavalry  ou  June  11,  1886,  and  is  now  (1893) 
with  that  command  in  the  department  of  the  Mis- 
souri, with  headquarters  at  Fort  Riley,  Kau.  Geu. 
Forsyth  has  published  "  Report  of  an  Expedition  up 
the  Yellowstone  River  in  1875  "  (Washington,  1875). 

ROBINSON,  Jolin  Cleveland,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  10,  1817.  He  en- 
tered West  Poiut  academy  in  1835,  and  resigned  in 
1838  to  commence  the  study  of  law,  but  in  1839  was 
appointed  by  the  president 
second  lieutenant  of  infantry. 
During  the  Mexican  war  he 
served  as  brigade  quartermas- 
ter and  took  part  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de 
la  Palma  and  Monterey,  and 
in  the  capture  of  the  City  of 
Mexico.  He  was  promoted  to 
be  captain  in  August,  1850, 
took  part  in  campaigns  against 
the  Indians  of  Florida  and 
Texas,  and  accompanied  the 
military  expedition  to  Utah  in 
1857.  Attheopeningof  thecivil 
war  he  was  commander  at  Fort 
McHenry  and  skillfully  pre- 
vented its  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Confederates.  Later  he 
engaged  in  recruiting  service 
in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  in  September,  1861,  was 
commissioned  colonel  of  the  1st  Michigan  volunteers. 
In  February,  1863,  he  was  promoted  to  be  major  in 
the  regular  army,  and  on  Apr.  28,  1862,  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier-general  of  volunteers.  He  served 
at  Newport  News,  and  then  assumed  command  of 
the  1st  brigade  of  Kearney's  division  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac.  He  participated  in  all  of  the  battles  of 
McClellan's  peninsular  campaign,  and  led  a  division 
at  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  Gettysburg  and 
the  Wilderness.  He  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel 
for  Gettysburg,  and  colonel  for  his  services  in  the 
Wilderness.  During  a  charge  on  the  Confederate 
breastworks  at  Spottsylvania  Court  House  he  re- 
ceived a  wound  that  necessitated  the  amputation  of 
his  left  leg  and  disabled  him  for  further  active  ser- 
vice. Until  the  close  of  the  war  he  commanded  dis- 
tricts in  New  York,  and  in  1866  was  military  com- 
mander in  North  Carolina,  and  commissioner  for  that 
state  of  the  freedmen's  bureau.  He  was  brevetted 
major-general  of  volunteers  in  June,  1864;  brigadier 
and  major-general  in  the  regular  army  in  !March, 
1865,  and  in  July,  1866,  was  commissioned  colonel. 
He  served  as  commander  of  the  department  of  the 
South  in  1877 ;  of  the  department  of  the  Lakes  in 
1868  and  1869,  and  on  May  9th  of  the  year  last  named 
was,  at  his  own  request,  placed  on  the  I'etired  list 
with  the  fuii  rank  of  major-general.  In  1873  Gen. 
Robinson  was,  as  a  republican,  elected  lieutenant- 
governor  of  New  York,  and  held  that  office  until 
1876.  In  1877  and  1878  he  was  commander-in-chief 
of  the  G.  A.  R.,  and  in  1887  and  1888  president  of 
the  Society  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  Since  1876 
he  has  been  engaged  in  various  business  enterprises 
in  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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NICHOLAS,  John,  representative  in  congress, 
and  jurist,  was  born  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  Jan.  19, 
1761,  the  son  of  Robert  Carter,  an  eminent  Virginia 
statesman.  His  brother,  George,  was  attorney-gen- 
eral of  Kentucky,  another  brother,  Wilson  Gary, 
served  as  governor  of  Virginia,  and  yet  another, 
Philip  Norborne,  was  eminent  as  a  jurist.  John 
shared  the  talents  of  his  family,  ami  {\'ith  them  in- 
fluenced, in  a  striking  degree,  the  political  history 
of  the  time.  He  was  admitted  to  the  ))ar,  and  at- 
tained distinction  in  his  profession.  In  1793  he  was 
elected  to  congress,  in  which  he  wielded  a  strong 
democratic  influence  until  1801.  Removing  to  Ge- 
neva, N.  Y.,  in  1803,  he  devoted  his  time  to  large 
agricultural  interests  until  he  was  sent  to  the  state 
senate  in  1806,  where  lie  served  for  three  years.  In 
1806  he  was  also  appointed  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  of  Ontario  county,  being  the  first  to 
hold  that  office,  and  retained  his  seat  on  the  bench 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  in  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  31,  1819. 

CHAPMAN,  John  Alfred   Metcalf,  clergy- 
man, was  born  in  Greenland,  N.  H,,  Aug.  21,  1829, 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Edward  Chapman,  who  came 
from  England  in  1642,  and  settled  in  Ipswich,  Mass. 
He  inherited  a  good  constitution,  which  was  devel- 
oped and  hardened  by  the  stern  duties  and  plain  liv- 
ing of  a  farmer's  boy.    He  studied 
in  the  public  schools,  and,  am- 
bitious to  acquire  an  education, 
went  to  Maine  in  the  autumn  of 
his    sixteenth    year   and    taught 
school,    returning  home  the  fol- 
lowing spiing  with  his  winter's 
wages,  and  the  more  valuable  ac- 
quisition, self-reliance.    From  this 
time  to  the  close  of  his  college 
course  he  supported  himself  by 
working  on  the  farm  and  teaching 
school.     In  the  spring  of  1848  he 
went  to  Ohio  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  and  studying  law.    Ohio 
was  at  the  time  feeling  the  scourge 
of  the  Asiatic  cholera,  and  young 
Chapman  on  reaching  Cincinnati 
became  a  victim.     He  was  con- 
veyed  to  the   Gait  house    by    a 
Dr.  Shepherd,  a  bachelor  physi- 
cian of  wealth  and  distinction,  who  took  him  to  his 
own  room,  tended  him  through  a  severe  attack, 
and  on  his  recovery  assisted  him  in  securing  a  school 
near  Xenia.      He  afterward  studied  at  Waterville 
college,  Maine,  and  at  the  Biblical  institute.   Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  being  licensed  to  preach  in  1853.     He 
was  married  in  October,  1853,  and  joined  the  Provi- 
dence conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
in  1854,  entering  upon  his  duties  as  a  minister.     He 
served  in  various  churches  in  New  England,  accord- 
ing to  the  assignments  made  by  the  conference,  un- 
til 1871,  when  he  was  transferred  to  Brooklyn  and 
New   York.     In   1879  he    traveled  extensively  in 
Europe  with  his  family,  returning  with  invigorated 
health  to  the  pastorate  of  St.  Paul'.?,  New  York,  From 
St.  Paul's,  New  York,  he  was  sent  to  Connecticut 
and  then  transferred  to  the  Philadelphia  conference 
and  appointed  to  the  Arch  street  church,  where  he  re- 
mained five  years,  and  then  was  stationed  at  the  Park 
avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  the  same  city, 
In  1891  he  was  elected  chaplain  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.     The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  Wesleyan  university.     Dr.  Chapman's 
success  as  a  preacher  was  not  the  result  of  a  happy 
accident,  nor  the  triumph  of  genius,  but  the  legiti- 
mate fruit  of  a  laudable  ambition,  and  a  capacity  for 
hard  work.     His  sermons  are  brief  and  logical,  con- 
cise almost  to  severity,  yet  full  of  eloquence  and 
power. 


YATES,  Arthur  G.,  merchant  and  railroad 
president,  was  born  in  East  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  Dec. 
18, 1843;  the  second  son  of  Judge  Arthur  Yates  and 
grandson  of  Dr.  William  Yates,  who  was  born  at 
Sapperton,  near  Burton-on-Trent,  England,  in  1767. 
The  latter  was  a  cousin  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  states- 
man, and  John  Howard,  the  philanthropist;  his 
marked  characteristic  was  great  benevolence.  In 
1799  he  introduced  vaccination  into  America,  arriv- 
ing in  Philadelphia  that  year  from  England.  The 
following  year  he  went  back  to  England  and  then  re- 
turned to  America,  and  from  Philadelphia  ascended 
the  Susquehanna  valley  with  .ludge  Cooper,  Gen, 
Morris  and  Judge  Franchot.  He  met  a  daughter  of 
one  of  the  leading  settlers  of  the  Butternuts  valley, 
married  her  and  immediately  sailed  for  England; 
after  two  years'  aljsence  he  returned  to  America. 
Having  disposed  of  Sapperton  to  his  brother  Harry 
he  purchased  a  large  estate  in  Butternuts  (now  the 
town  of  Morris),  Otsego  county,  N.  Y.  Dr.  Yates 
died  in  his  ninetieth  year,  greatly  respected  and  wide- 
ly known  for  his  charitable  deeds.  His  oldest  son, 
Arthur  Yates,  was  born  in  Butternuts,  Otsego  county, 
N.  Y.,  Feb.  1,  1807.  He  obtained  his  education  in 
the  common  schools  and  in  1832  left  Otsego  county 
and  settled  in  Factoryville  (now  East  Waverly, 
N.  Y. ),  where  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  and  lum- 
ber business,  which  lie  contin- 
ued extensively  for  thirty  years, 
doing  much  to  build  up  and 
beautify  the  present  village  of 
Waverly.  He  was  appointed  by 
the  governor  judge  of  Tioga 
county  in  1838.  AH  his  life  he 
was  prominently  identified  with 
church,  school  and  banking  in- 
terests. In  January,  1886,  he 
was  married  to  Jerusha,  daugh- 
ter of  Zeba  Washbon  of  Otsego 
county,  and  died  in  1880,  widely 
known  and  greatly  respected. 
He  had  seven  children,  the  fourth 
of  whom  was  Arthur  G.  Yates.  He 
obtained  his  education  principally 
in  his  native  town  and  finished  it 
in  various  academic  institutions. 
In  March,  1865,  at  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  he  removed  to  Ro- 
chester to  accept  a  position  with  the  Anthracite  coal 
association.  Two  years  later  he  engaged  in  the  coj^l 
business  on  his  own  account,  continuing  it  at  the 
present  time.  Mr.  Yates  has  increased  his  original 
anthracite  coal  business  until  it  extends  all  over  the 
northern  and  western  states  and  Canadas,  and  aggre- 
gates over  350,000  tons  annually,  while  the  shipping 
interests  at  Charlotte,  developed  by  the  immense 
shipping  docks  erected  by  him,  make  Rochester 
headquarters  for  the  distribution  of  vast  quantities  of 
coal.  In  1876  the  firm  of  Bell,  Lewis  &  Yates,  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  mining  and  shipping  bituminous  coal;  their  suc- 
cess has  been  phenomenal,  their  tonnage  now  ex- 
ceeding 3,000,000  tons  annually.  Mr.  Yates  is  a 
director  in  the  bank  of  Monroe,  trustee  of  the  Me- 
chanics' savings  bank,  and  has  for  many  years  been 
a  warden  of  St.  Paul's  church;  he  is  also  interested 
in  numerous  companies  as  officer  and  director,  both 
in  Rochester  and  elsewhere.  In  April,  1890,  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester 
&  Pittsburg  railway  company,  which  position  he  now 
(1893)  occupies;  his  remarkable  executive  ability, 
keen  business  sagacity  and  faculty  for  mastering  de- 
tails, ai-e  apparent  in  the  splendid  showing  which 
this  property  has  made  under  his  management.  He 
was  married  Dec.  26,  1866,  to  Virginia  L.  Hol- 
den,  daughter  of  Roswell  Holden  of  Watkins, 
N.  Y. 
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LYON,  Mary,  educator,  also  founder  and  first 
principal  (1(537-49)  of  Jlount  Holyoke  seminary,  was 
born  at  Buckland,  :\rass.,  Feb.  28,  1797,  daughter  of 
Aaron  Lyon  and  Jemima  Shepard.  Her  father  died 
when  she  was  very  young,  the  family  was  placed  in 
straitened  circumstances,  and  with  an  eager  desire  to 
obtain  an  education,  she  could  se- 
__=£ .  .curenobetteradvautagesthan  those 

afforded  by  the  village  schools, 
[She  improved  so  well  her  limited 
opportunities  that  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  she  obtained  a  position  as 
school  teacher  at  Shelburne  Falls, 
on  a  sahiry  of  seventy-five  cents  a 
week.  She  saved  enough  money 
to  pay  for  schooling  at  Sanderson 
academy  at  Ashfield,  where  she 
studied  twenty  hours  a  day,  and 
excelled  all  her  classmates;  then 
entered  the  school  of  Rev.  Jos- 
eph Emerson  at  Byfield  near  New 
buryport.  Mr.  Emerson  believed 
in  giving  women  the  same  edu 
cational  advantages  as  men,  and 
his  opinions,  which  at  that  pe 
riod  were  considered  very  ad- 
vanced, without  doubt  influenced 
his  ambitious  pupil.  In  1S24  she  went  to  Amherst, 
Mass.,  to  study  chemistry  under  Prof.  Eaton,  and 
in  that  same  year  became  I  he  assistant  of  Miss 
Zilpali  Grant,  who  also  had  been  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Emerson,  and  who  had  become  the  principal  of 
Adams  female  academy  at  Derry,  N.  H.  This  semi 
nary,  it  is  claimed,  was  the  first  institution  for  women 
in  tills  country  to  have  a  systematic  course  of  study 
with  examinations  for  admission  to  the  different 
grades,  and  the  first  to  grant  what  are  now  called 
diplomas,  ^tiss  Lyon  remained  here,  spending  the 
winter  months,  when  the  academy  was  closed,  in 
teaching  at  Ashfield  and  Buckland,  until  1828,  when 
Miss  Grant  removed  to  Ipswich,  Mass  ,  and  opened 
a  school  in  which  the  principles  derived  fi'om  Mr, 
Emerson  originally,  and  put  into  practice  at  Derry, 
were  developed,  although  Miss  Grant  failed  to  realize 
her  cherished  desire  of  founding  an  endowed  institu- 
tion with  buildings  and  equipment  like  those  pos.ses,sed 
by  men's  colleges.  ]\riss  Lyon  remained  at  Ip.swich 
as  one  of  Miss  Grant's  as.sistants  until  late  in  the  year 
1834,  when  .she  gave  up  teaching  in  order  to  raise  a 
fund  for  estalilinliiug  a  ,school  of  high  order  which 
young  women  in  moderate  circumstances  might  enter. 
By  personal  solicitation,  and  in  the  face  of  a  preju- 
dice against  higher  education  for  women,  she  raised 


a  small  fund;  Deerfield,  Sunderland,  and  SonthHad 
ley  each  made  attempts  to  secure  the  projected  insti 
tution,  the  last  named  succeeding  On  Oct.  3,  1836, 
the  corner-stone  of  the  first  building  of  Mt.  Holyoke 
seminary  (now  college)  was  laid,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1837  the  institution  was  opened      It  was  Mi-ss 


Lyon's  hope  that  Miss  Grant  might  be  associate 
principal,  but  this  proved  impossible.  One  feature 
of  the  system  established,  though  not  original  with 
Miss  Lyon,  was  that  all  the  domestic  labor  was  per- 
formed by  the  scholars  and  teacliers;  as  at  Ipswich, 
a  strong  religious  influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  pupils,  and  the  missionary  spirit  in  particular  was 
cultivated.  During  the  twelve  years  in  which  Miss 
Lyon  was  principal  at  Mt.  Holyoke  seminary,  sev- 
eral thousand  young  women  came  under  her  instruc- 
tion and  personal  influence  She  published,  among 
other  works, ' '  Tendencies  of  the  Principles  Embraced 
and  the  System  Adopted  in  the  Mount  Holyoke 
Seminary  "  (1840).  Miss  Lyon  died  at  South  Hadley 
March  5, 1849.  Ker  biography  was  written  by  Presi- 
dent Hitchcock  of  Amheist  college. 

BRIGHAM,  Mary  Ann,  educator,  was  born  at 
Marlborough,  Mass..  Dec.  6,  1834.  She  was  educat- 
ed at  j\rt.  Holyoke  female  seminary,  and  taught  in 
that  institution  one  year  (ls,")7-58).  She  then  had 
charge  of  a  private  school  at  Newton,  Mass.,  for  two 
years,  removing  from  that  place  to  Leroy,  N.  Y., 
wheie  for  two  years  she  was  principal  of  Ingham  ' 
university.  In  1863  she  became  an  assistant  teacher 
in  Prof.  West's  seminary  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Her 
services  were  of  a  character  which  gave  her  a  high 
rank  as  a  teacher,  and  she  ever  held  the  esteem  and 
regard  and  grateful  recollection  of  those  who  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  her.  Slie  had  made 
it  the  ambition  of  her  life  to 
found  a  young  ladies'  scliool 
of  her  own,  being  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  women,  and  of  placing 
a  girl's  collegiate  coui'se  on  the 
same  basis  with  that  of  a  boy. 
In  1889  she  was  called,  in  ful- 
fillment of  this  dream,  from 
the  Brooklyn  Heights  semi- 
nary, which  her  efforts  had 
made  a  notable  school,  to  the 
presidency  of  Mt.  Holyoke  sem- 
inary soon  after  it  was  raised 
to  a  college,  but  was  killed  in 
a  railroad  accident  near  New 
Haven  a  few  days  before  she 
was  to  assume  her  position 
She  was  a  woman  of  great  executive  ability,  com- 
bined with  intellectual' gifts  of  a  high  order.  She 
was  vice  president  and  a  prominent  adviser  in  the 
Young  women's  Christian  association  of  Brooklyn, 
numbered  her  friends  by  the  hundred,  and  as  a 
tribute  to  her  scholarship  and  her  executive  ability, 
had  been  tendered  the  presidency  of  Wellesley  col- 
lege, besides  professin-ships  at  Smith,  AVellesley 
and  other  large  institutions  again  and  again.  A 
memorial  cottage  for  the  accommodation  of  stu- 
dents was  erected  at  Ml.  Holyoke  by  the  alumnie  of 
the  college      Miss  Brigham  died  June  29,  1«89. 

MEAD,  Elizabeth  Storrs  (Billings),  first  presi 
dent  (1890-  )  of  Moimt  Holyoke  college,  was  bom 
in  Conwiiy.  Mass  ,  about  1835,  of  old  and  disting- 
uished Now  England  stock.  Her  father  was  Col. 
Charles  E  Billings,  of  Conway,  and  her  mother  was 
the  sister  of  tlie  IJev.  Richard  S  Storrs,  D.D..  of 
Braintree,  Ma.5s.  Elizabeth  gained  the  chief  part  of 
her  education  from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  P  Cowles. 
at  the  seminary  in  Ipswich,  Mass.  After  teaching 
in  the  high  school  at  Northampton  for  a  year,  she 
moved  to  Andover"  and  together  with  another  sister, 
the  wife  of  Prof,  B.  B,  Edwards  of  Andover  semi- 
nary, conducted  tor  si.\"  years  a  family  school  for 
young  ladies,  when  in  1858  she  became  the  wife  of 
the  Rev.  Hiram  Mead.  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gre[.rational  church  in  South  Hadley.  Mass.  Dr. 
Mead  was  called  to  a  professorship  at  Oberlin  col- 
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lege  about  1869,  and  until  his  death  in  1881,  and  for 
two  years  after,  Mrs.  Mead  taught  successfully  in 
that  institution.  During  the  ensuing  six  years  she 
was  one  of  the  instructors  at  Abbott  academy,  An- 
dover,  Mass.  Subsequently  slie  spent  fifteen  months 
abroad,  devoting  her  time  to  travel  and  study. 
While  in  Rome,  Italy,  she  was 
asked  by  cable  if  she  would 
become  the  president  cjf  Mount 
Holyoke  college.  She  prompt- 
ly replied  that  she  would.  The 
answer  was  received  with  tlie 
highest  satisfaction  by  the  trus- 
tees, and  on  her  return  from 
her  foreign  tour,  she  entered 
upon  her  duties  in  the  fall  of 
1890,  with  a  corps  of  thirty- 
two  instructors,  nearly  300 
students,  and  a  library  contain- 
ing more  than  14,000  volumes. 
Before  Mrs.  Mead  had  assumed 
the  duties  of  the  post  she 
now  (1893)  fills  with  so  much 
credit,  one  of  the  college  trus- 
tees alluded  to  her  as  follows: 
"The  friends  of  Holyoke  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the 
prospect  of  so  soon  seeing  at  its  head  a  president 
who  unites  so  much  of  modern  learning  and  culture 
with  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  Mary  Lyon,  and  whose 
ambition  it  will  be  to  realize  the  ideal  of  a  Christian 
college,  which  shall  give  the  broadest  and  best  edu- 
cation in  literature,  science,  aud  art,  and  all  conse- 
crated to  the  highest  and  best  ends."  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  Mrs.  ^lead  has  since  amply  justified 
her  title  to  this  handsome  testimonial.  During  the 
forty  years  of  Mount  Holyoke's  history,  from  the 
death  of  the  lamented  founder  and  first  principal. 
Miss  Lyon,  in  1849,  to  the  appointment  of  Miss  Brig- 
ham  as  the  first  president  of  Mount  Holyoke  college 
in  1889,  the  incumbents  of  the  principalship  have 
been  as  follows:  second  principal  (1849-50),  ^lary 
C.  Whitman,  formerly  associate  for  seven  years; 
third  principal  (1850-65),  Mary  W.  Chapin;  acting 
principal  (1865-67),  Mrs.  Sophia  Hazen  Stoddard; 
fourth  principal  (1867-72),  Helen  M.  French:  fifth 
principal  (1872-83),  Julia  E.  Ward,  and  sixth 
principal  (1883-88),  Elizabeth  Blanchard,  who  re- 
signed when  the  institution  received  its  charter  as  a 
college  in  1888,  but  remained  as  acting  president 
until  the  following  year.  After  the  untimely  death 
of  Mfss  Brigham'in  June,  1889.  Louise  F.  Cowles 
was  appointed  acting  president  in  August  of  the 
same  year,  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until  Mrs 
Mead's  assumption  of  office  in  the  fall  of  1890.  Up 
to  this  time  each  principal  and  associate  principal 


after  the  first,  was  a  graduate  of  the  seminary,  and 
had  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  for  years  preced 
ing  her  election  In  1837,  when  the  seminary  mod 
estly  opened  its  portals  to  the  first  meagre  band  of 
future  graduates,  the  faculty  consisted  of  the  princi 
pal,  associate  principal,  two  teachers,  and  three  as 


sistant  pupils,  without  distribution  of  departments, 
while  the  building  just  erected,  though  only  ninety 
by  fifty  feet  in  dimensions,  was  then  considered 
amply  adequate  for  their  slender  needs.  But  the 
lapse  of  fifty  years  in  the  history  of  this  college  has 
wrought  changes  so  great  that  they  have  probably 
exceeded  the  fondest  ambitions  of  the  wise  and  pious 
founder.  Tlie  original  building  was  enlarged  in 
1841  by  the  addition  of  a  wing  at  the  south  end. 
Twelve  years  later  the  north  wing  was  built,  aud  in 
1865  the  gymnasium  completed  the  quadrangle, 
within  which  rose  the  water  tower  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year.  Steam  heating  was  introduced  in 
1868,  and  the  library  built  in  1870,  a  handsome 
structure  costing  $18,000,  and  containing  14,000  vol- 
umes, with  accommodations  for  twice  that  number. 
Williston  hall,  built  in  1876,  at  a  total  cost  of  $50,- 
000,  the  result  of  a  gift  of  $10,000  by  A.  Lyman 
Williston  of  Northampton,  and  enlarged  at  the 
northeast  corner  in  1889  for  the  additional  sum  of 
$30,000,  is  devoted  to  the  scientific  departments. 
Besides  large  and  well-appointed  rooms  for  lectures 
and  recitations,  it  has,  on  the  first  floor,  good  labor- 
atories for  physiology,  zoology,  and  botany,  with  a 
biological  reference  library,  and  small  laboratories 
for  chemistry  and  phy.sics;  in  the  basement,  ichno- 
logical  collections,  a  dissecting  room,  and  an  aqua- 
rium; on  the  second  floor,  collections  in  zoology, 
mineralogy,  and  geology,  besides  class-rooms,  and 
on  the  upper  floor  an'admirable  art  gallery.  In 
1880  material  improvements  were  provided,  in  the 
shape  of  an  artesian  well  and  elevator,  and  in  1881 
came  the  gifts  of  the  observatory  and  Goodnow  park. 
Between  1880  and  1890  the  grounds  increased  to 
nearly  ten  times  the  extent  of  the  original  lot  of  ten 
acres;  the  purchase  of  about  six  acres,  including  tlie 
library  site,  being  the  only  addition  before  that  dec- 
ade. On  March  8,  1888.  the  institution  was  char- 
tered as  "Mount  Holyoke  seminary  and  college," 
and  on  ,Ian  31,  1893,  was  authorized  by  the  state  to 
adopt  its  present  title  of  "Mount  Holyoke  college." 

FULLER,   Arthur  Buckminster,  clergyman 
and   army  chaplain,  was   born  iu  Cambridgeport, 
Mass.,  Aug.  10,  1822.     His  sister,  the  brilliant  and 
celebrated  Margaret  Fuller,  prepared  him  for  col- 
lege, and  he  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1843. 
After  a  course  of  theological  study  at  Cambridge 
divinity  school,  he  went  to  Illinois,  where  for  some 
years  he  was  a  teacher  and  missionary.     Prom  1848- 
53,  he  had  charge  of  a  Unitarian 
church  in  Manchester,   N.  H., 
after  which  he  was  pastor  of  the 
new   North  church    in    Boston 
from  1853-59.  when  he  remov- 
ed   to  Waterlown,   !Mnss.,    and 
preached  in  a  cliurch  there  until 
Aug.  1.  1861,  when  he  joined  the 
16th  Massachusetts  regiment  as 
chaplain,  being   honorably  dis 
charged  on  account  of  sickness, 
Dec.  10,  1862.      After  his  dis- 
charge, however,  he  was  pres- 
ent at  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg,   and    the    following    day 
was  killed  while    crossing   the 
Rappahannock  in  attempting  to 
drive    the     Confederate    sharp 
shooters  out  of  the  city,  Dec.  11, 
1862     Mr.  Fuller  was  known  in 
the  literary  world:  he  edited  sev 
eralof  his  sister's  works,  and  published    'Sabbath 
School  Manual  of  Doctrine  and  Institutions"  (Bos- 
ton, 1850);  "Historical  Discourse  Delivered  in  the 
New  North  Church.    Boston,  Oct.    1.    1854, "•  and 
" Liberty  versus  Romanism"  (1859).     His  brother, 
Richard  P.  Fuller,  published  his  life  (Boston,  1863). 
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STTJRGIS,  Samuel  Davis,  soldier,  was  born 
ia  ^bippeusburg,  Pa.,  June  11,  1823.  He  was 
gi-aduated  from  the  U.  S.  military  academy,  We.^t 
Point,  in  iy4fi,  a.ssigned  to  the  'id  dragoons,  tooli 
part  in  tlie  ^lexicau  war  and  was  made  prisoner 
wliile  on  a  recouuoissance  before  the  battle  of  Buena 
Vista,  but  was  soon  e.xchanged.  Afterward  he 
served  in  the  West,  and  was  promoted  captain, 
March  3,  V^'i'i.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  and  as  all  his 
ofHcers  immediately  resigned  to  join  the  Confederacy, 
Capt.  Davis  promptly  evacuated  the  fort  on  his  own 
responsibility,  thereby  saving  his  command  and  the 
government  property.  On  jilaj'  3,  1861,  he  was  ap- 
pointed majiir  of  the  4th  cavalry,  and  served  in 
Missouri  under  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lynn,  whom  .Sturgis 
succeeded  in  command,  after  his  death  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Wilson's  creek.  In  August  of  the  same  year 
he  became  brigadier  general  of  volunteers,  was  as- 
signed to  the  army  of  the  Tennessee  and  later  to  the 
command  of  the  department  of  Kansas.  In  1863  he 
was  simimoned  to  Washington 
and  given  command  of  the  de- 
fences around  the  city.  Sub- 
sequently he  led  the  2d  division 
of  the  9tli  army  corps  in  the 
battles  of  South  Mountain,  An- 
tietam  and  Fredericksburg. 
From  July,  1863,  until  April, 
1864,  he  was  chief  of  cavalry 
in  the  department  of  the  Ohio, 
and  captured  the  forces  under 
Gen.  Robert  B.  Vance,  Jan.  13, 
1864.  He  engaged  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Gen.  Nathan  For- 
rest, and  in  the  tight  near  Gun- 
town,  Jliss.,  June  10, 1864.  He 
was  promoted  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  6th  cavalry,  Oct.  27,  1868, 
and  colonel  of  the  7th  cavalry. 
May  6, 1869.  Previously  he  had 
been  brevetted  colonel  after  Fredericksburg,  and 
brigadier-general  and  major-genei'al,  U.  S.  A., 
JIarch  13,  1865.  Gen.  Sturgis  was  placed  on  the 
retired  list  June  11,  1886.  His  sou,  James  Garland 
Sturgis,  born  in  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  Jan.  24,  1854, 
was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1875,  and  per- 
ished in  the  massacre  on  Little  Big  Horn  river,  June 
25,  1876.  Another  .son,  Samuel  D.  Sturgis,  born  in 
Missouri,  and  appointed  to  the  U.  S.  military  acad- 
emy from  Dakota,  was  graduated  in  1884  as  second 
lieutenant  of  the  1st  artillery.  Gen.  Sturgis  died 
Sept.  28,  1889. 

HETH,  Henry,  soldier,  was  born  in  Virginia 
in  1825,  of  old  French  war  descent.  His  grand- 
father, William  Heth  (1735-1808),  was  an  officer  in 
Gen.  ]\[(intgomery's  regiment  during  the  French 
war,  and  carried  wounds  received  at  Quebec.  In 
the  war  of  the  revolution  he  joined  the  Continental 
army,  and  was  in  1777  commissioned  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  3d  Virginia  regiment,  remaining  in 
command  until  the  end  of  the  war.  After  the  war 
he  was  duly  remembered  by  Gen.  Washington,  by 
an  appointment  to  a  lucrative  position.  Henry 
Heth  was  graduated  from  West  Point  military 
academy  in  1847,  assigned  to  the  6th  infantry,  and 
rapidly  advanced  by  successive  grades  until  he  had 
reached  a  captaincy  in  185.").  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  lie  resigned  from  the  Federal  army, 
and  cast  his  fortunes  with  the  Confederacy,  accepted 
a  commission  as  major  of  a  corps  of  infantry,  March 
16,  1861,  and  as  colonel  of  the  45th  Virginia  infan- 
try, June  17,  1861.  He  was  made  brigadier-general 
of  the  P.  A.  ('.  S.,  Jan.  6,  1862,  and  was  as.signed 
to  A.  P.  Hill's  division,  army  of  Northern  Virginia. 
On  May  24,  1863,  lie  was  commissioned  major-gen- 
eral in  the  Confederate  .service.     At  Getty.sburg  in 


July,  1863,  he  led  a  division  compased  of  Pettigrew's, 
Archer's,  Davis's,  Cook's  and  Brockenborough's  bri- 
gades, 3d  coi'ps,  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and 
performed  brave  service.  Since  the  close  of  the  war 
he  has  been  engaged  in  business  in  South  Carolina. 

BATCHELLER,  George  Sherman,  soldier 
and  statesman,  was  born  at  Batchellerville,  Saratoga 
county,  N,  Y.,  July  25,  1886,  of  sturdy  revolution- 
ary stock,  being  related  to  Roger  Sherman,  signer  of 
the  declaration  of  independence,  and  to  Daniel  Web- 
ster. He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Har- 
vard university  in  1857,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1858.  He  raised  a  company  of 
volunteers  and  entered  the  army  as 
lieutenant -colonel  in  1862.  After 
being  captured  at  Harper's  Ferry 
and  paroled,  he  served  in  the  lOlli 
army  corps  and  the  department  of 
the  South,  acting  as  deputy  provost- 
marshal-general  of  the  southern  de- 
partment in  1863,  during  the  siege 
of  Charleston,  serving  under  Gens. 
Hunter,  Gil  more  and  Terry.  He 
reorganized  the  militia  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  served  as  inspec- 
tor-general from  1865  to  1869.  He 
was  appointed  by  President  Grant 
to  represent  the  United  States  at  the 
international  tribunal  of,  Egypt,  and 
,in  1883  was  elected  president  of  that  body.  He  served 
in  the  as.sembly  in  1859,  1872,  1873,  1886  and  1888, 
being  chairman  of  the  ways  aud  means,  and  a 
member  of  other  important  committees.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  councils  of  his  party,  and  was  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  republican  state  conventions. 
In  1889  he  was  appointed  consul-general  to  Egypt  by 
President  Harrison. 

ROSE,  Thomas  Elwood,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Bucks  county.  Pa.,  March  12, 1830;  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  common  schools,  and  was  among  the  very 
first,  in  April,  1861,  to  enlist  when  the  civil  war  broke 
out.  In  October,  1861,  he  was  elected  captain  of  the 
77th  Pennsylvania  volunteers,  and  distinguished  him- 
self at  Shiloh,  Corinth  and  Murfreesborough  ;  was 
promoted  colonel  in  January,  1868,  and  fought  at 
Liberty  Gap  and  Chickamanga,  whei-e,  on  Sept.  20th, 
he  was  taken  prisoner.  While  on  the  journey  to 
Richmond  he  escaped,  but,  by 
reason  of  an  injured  foot,  was, 
after  a  day's  wandering  in  the 
pine  forest,  recaptured  by  a 
detachment  of  Confederate 
cavalry,  and  sent  to  Libby 
prison,  Richmond,  where  he 
arrived  Oct.  1,  1863.  This 
notorious  prison  was  built  for 
a  tobacco  warehouse,  and  con- 
sisted of  five  lofts  and  a  cellar. 
Tlie  building  .stood  upon  a  hill, 
which  descended  abruptly  to 
the  canal,  from  which  its  south- 
ern wall  was  only  divided  by 
a  street.  It  was  wholly  de- 
tached, making  it  a  compara- 
tively easy  matter  to  guard 
those  confined  within  by  a 
small  force,  and  keep  every 
door  and  window  in  full  view 
from  without.  There  were  nine  large  rooms,  45x105, 
with  eight  feet  from  each  floor  to  ceiling,  except  on 
the  upper  floor,  which  was  higher,  owing  to  the 
pitch  of  the  roof.  In  these  rooms  the  prisoners  were 
crowded  by  hundreds.  The  basement  was  not  oc- 
cupied, as  there  the  men  would  be  out  of  sight. 
From  the  hour  of  his  coming,  Rose  made  a  meansof 
escape  his  constant  and  eager  study.     He  surveyed 
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the  entire  locality  from  the  various  windows,  as  op- 
portunity offered.  On  one  occasion  he  succeeded  in 
getting  iuto  the  cellar,  familiarly  known  as  "Rat 
Hell,"  because  of  the  hundreds  of  rats  that  infested 
the  place,  when,  in  the  darkness,  he  suddenly  en- 
countered a  fellow-prisoner,  Maj.  A.  G.  Hamilton, 
of  the  13th  Kentucky  cavalry.  A  friendship  was 
established,  and  the  two  determined  to  aid  each 
other.  "With  a  broken  shovel  and  two  case-knives 
they  began  their  burrowing  for  freedom,  but  within 
a  few  days  the  sectiou  upon  which  they  had  worked 
was  shut  up,  and  they  were  sent  to  the  floor  above. 
Although  their  efforts  had  proved  futile.  Rose  was 
on  the  alert.  One  very  dark  night,  during  a  howl- 
ing storm,  he  was  making  his  investigations,  and 
unexpectedly  met  Hamilton  again.  The  impenetra- 
ble darkness  made  it  impossible  for  either  to  deter- 


had  descended,  and  seeking  their  respective  places, 
were  soon  "sound  asleep."  Rose  was  the  last  one 
to  ascend.  He  covered  the  retreat,  but  had  not  time 
to  walk  over  the  prostrate  forms  of  his  fellow-pris- 
oners before  a  detail  of  Confederate  guards  ap- 
peared to  make  investigation.  Rose  sat  down  at  a 
table,  seized  an  old  pipe  lying  there,  put  it  in  his 
mouth,  and  coolly  awaited  the  approach  or  the  Con- 
federates. The  ofiicer  swung  his  lantern  in  his  face, 
stared  at  him,  and  passed  on.  The  sworn  body  of 
men  bound  to  follow  him  Rose  now  increased  to  420. 
It  was  decided  to  tunnel;  but  they  must  tunnel  from 
"  Rat  Hell."  There  was  but  one  way  to  reach  the 
gruesome  locality,  and  that  was  by  cutting  a  hole 
in  the  back  of  the  kitchen  fireplace,  while  work  was 
possible  only  between  ten  at  night  and  four  in  the 
morning.     It  must  be  done  in  darkness,  and  without 


mine  whether  he  had  met  friend  or  foe.  A  flash  of 
lightning  revealed  their  identity.  Their  next  move 
was  to  visit  the  middle  cellar.  Accidentally  finding 
a  piece  of  pine  wood.  Rose  whittled  it  to  a  wedge, 
pried  up  one  of  the  floor  boards,  and  made  another 
inv'estigation.  He  went  into  the  middle  cellar,  but 
while  he  made  discoveries,  none  were  available.  By 
a  lucky  accident  he  secured  a  piece  of  nearly  new 
rope  100  feet  long,  used  in  binding  bales.  He  deter- 
mined to  organize  an  escaping  party.  The  men  he 
selected  were  sworn  to  secrecy,  and  he  was  to  be  the 
only  recognized  leader.  Seventy  were  chosen,  and 
nightly  drilled  in  their  duties.  A  night  was  fixed 
upon  for  escape,  and  the  men  were  gathered.  Every 
heart  beat  fast,  when  suddenly  the  danger  signal 
was  sounded.  Rose  had  forewarned  his  companions, 
consequently  there  was  no  panic.  The  entire  force 
assembled  in  line,  ascended  the  rope  by  which  they 
IV.— 30. 


noise.  After  many  nights'  work  in  the  stolen  hours 
of  darkness,  an  opening  was  made  by  prying  out  one 
brick  after  another.  The  passageway,  when  com- 
pleted, was  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S,  and  suflft- 
ciently  large  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  man's  body. 
Just  here  an  accident  came  very  near  ending  in  an 
appalling  catastrophe.  In  his  first  attempt  to  pass 
tlirough  the  crooked  passage,  Rose  got  wedged  in 
in  such  a  way  that  he  could  move  neither  forward 
nor  backward,  and  nearly  strangled.  Hamilton, 
unable  to  draw  him  out  with  his  utmost  strength, 
rushed  upstairs  in  the  darkness,  and  found  Lieut. 
F.  F.  Bennett,  of  the  18th  regulars,  to  whom  he  told 
the  trouble  in  a  few  hasty  words.  They  dashed 
across  the  room,  tramping  upon  arms,  legs,  faces  and 
stomachs,  leaving  riot  and  blasphemy  in  their  track. 
Their  united  efforts  drew  Rose  out  of  his  fearful 
trap,   half    dead    and  quite  speechless.     Hamilton 
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slightly  enlarged  the  hole,  through  which  they  at 
lu'Tt  reiiched  "Rat  Hell  "  and  began  tunneling.  Hose 
did  the  digging,  wliile  Hamilton  fanned  air  into  the 
hole  with  his  liat.  They  kept  their  secret  well,  and 
worked  alone  for  many  nights.  But  they  felt  the 
necessity  of  working  faster — swore  in  thirteen  more 
men  anil  crowded  the  undertaking.  Their  object- 
ive point  was  the  sewer  that  emptied  into  the  canal. 
Unfcntunately,  they  had  dug  too  low,  and  were 
drowned  out.  Another  tunnel  was  immediately  be- 
gun, but  a  caving  in  rendered  it  worthless.  Another 
tunnel  was  projected  to  the  sewer,  which,  when 
reached,  was  found  to  be  cased  wilh  oak  plank 
three  inches  thick,  and  hard  as  bone.  Then  the  en- 
tire party  lost  heart  and  disbanded,  except  Rose  and 
Hamilton.  Thirty-nine  nights  of  labor  had  brought 
no  benefit.  Their  tools,  such  as  they  were,  were 
worn  out;  but  they  determined  to  renew  the  attempt. 
They  began  a  new  tunnel  from  the  other  side  of  the 
cellar,  to  go  under  the  street  of  fifty  feet  in  width, 
expecting  to  come  out,  if  possil)le,  beyond  the  oppo- 
site fence.  After  many  perilous  nights  of  watching 
and  working,  they  nearly  met  with  disaster  by  one 
of  the  party  tunneling  to  the  surface  while  yet  tm- 
der  the  street.  Rose  was  sent  for,  and  the  break 
remedied.  Thus  the  brave  party,  inspired  by  the 
tireless  Rose,  worked  on  until  Feb.  8,  1864.  Rose 
then  was  nearly  a  physical  wreck,  yet  he  kept  on 
without  an  instant's  pausing.  At  midnight  he  struck 
a  fence-post,  then  began  to  burrow  upward.  Hi.s 
senses  reeled,  and  in  the  agony  of  suffocation  he 
dropped  his  cliLsel  and  beat  his  two  fists  against  the 
roof  of  his  grave  with  the  might  of  despair;  the 
crust  gave  way,  and  the  looseneil  earth  showered 
upon  his  dripping  face,  purple  with  agony.  At  that 
instant  the  sentinel's  cry  rang  out  like  a  prophecy: 
"  Half-past  one,  and  all's  well  !  "  Rose  crawled  out, 
examined  thelot,  searched  out  the  gate  to  the  yard, 
and  took  a  walk  out  into  the  street,  critically  inves- 
tigating all  the  surroundings.  Returning,  he  en- 
tered his  tunnel  feet  foremost,  pulled  an  old  plank 
over  the  hole,  and  went  back  to  "  Rat  Hell."  It  was 
nearly  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  he  took 
the  news  to  his  companions.  The  next  night  (Feb. 
9tli)  at  seven  o'clock.  Rose  assembled  his  party  in 
the  kitchen,  giving  final  directions  us  to  the  order  to 
be  observed,  >imd  entered  the  tunnel,  followed  by 
Hamilton.  The  panic  at  Richmond  next  day  was 
great,  when  it  was  learned  tliat  109  Yankee  officers 
had  escaped  from  old  Libby.  On  emerging  from 
the  tunnel,  Rose  left  the  city  of  Richmond,  and, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  almost  in  sight  of  a  body 
of  Federal  cavalry,  he  was,  on  the  verge  of  star- 
vation, trapped  by  three  of  the  enemy  wearing  the 
Federal  uniform,  knocked  down,  and  carried  back 
to  Libby.  Of  the  whole  number  who  escaped 
on  that  memorable  night,  fifty-nine  reached  the 
Federal  lines,  among  them  Hamilton;  two  were 
drowned,  and  foi'ty-eight  were  recaptured.  For 
many  days  Rose  lay  in  a  loathsome  cell,  but  on  Apr. 
30lh  an  exchange  was  effected  for  a  Confederate 
colonel,  and  on  July  6,  1864,  he  rejoined  his  regi- 
ment, serving  with  them  imtil  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  was  brevetted  Inigadier-general  of  volunteers  for 
gallant  and  meritorious  service  on  July  22,  1865,  and 
major  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  regular  army  for 
gallantry  at  Liberty  Gap  and  Cliickamauga  on  March 
2,  ISOT.  He  became  capluin  in  the  11th  infantry 
July  2.S,  1866,  and  in  1870  was  transferred  to  the 
16th  infantry. 

JONES,  Samuel,  soldier,  was  born  in  Virginia 
in  1W20.  He  entered  "West  Point  military  academy, 
where  he  was  graduated  with  honor  in  1841,  and 
ordered  to  service  in  the  1st  artillery.  After  five 
years  of  garrison  duty,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  mathematics  and  instructor  of  tactics,  holding 
the.se  positions  in  184G-.'J1.     He  received  promotion 


to  a  first  lieutenancy  in  1847;  was  made  captain  in 
1853,  and  assigned  to  frontier  duty  in  Texas.  Re- 
turning to  Washington  in  1858,  he  became  assistant 
to  the  judge-advocate  of  the  army  until  1861,  when 
he  left  the  Federal  service  to  cast  his  fortunes  with 
the  Confederacy.  He  entered  the  Confederate  aimy 
as  major  of  a  corps  of  artillery,  in  May,  1861,  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel  and  assistant  adju- 
tant-general of  the  military  forces  of  Virginia  the 
same  month,  and  was  made  chief  of  artillery  and 
ordnance,  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  in  May.'  1861. 
He  became  colonel  in  June,  1861,  was  advanced  to 
brigadier-general  July  21, 1861,  and  on  May  10,  1863, 
was  appointed  to  command  a  division  with  the  rank 
of  major-general.  He  served  in  West  Virginia  until 
1864,  when  he  was  ordered  to  re-enforce  Gen.  Lee 
on  the  Rapidan.  After  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee 
in  1865,  Gen.  Jones  retired  to  private  life,  and  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  Mattoax,  Va.  This  work,  how- 
ever, proved  neither  congenial  nor  successful,  and 
finally,  in  1880.  he  went  to  Washington,  and  obtained 
a  clerkship  in  the  war  department,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Bedford  Springs, 
Va.,  July  31,  1887. 

PIEBPOINT,  John,  jurist,  was  born  at  Litch 
field.  Conn.,  Sept.  10,  1805,  youngest  son  of  Daniel 
and  Sarah  (Phelps)  Pierpoint.  His  youth  was  spent 
in  Rutland,  Vt.,  and  in  May,  1832,  he  removed  to 
Vergennes,  which  he  represented  in  the  state  legis- 
lature in  1841.  He  was  state  senator  in  1855-57.  In 
the  latter  year  he  was  elected  a. judge  of  the  supreme 
court,  serving  as  chief-justice  from  1865  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  Jan.  7,  1882,  at  Vergennes. 
He  was  married,  and  had  seven  children. 

COG-SWELL,  William,  soldier  and  legi-slator, 
was  born  in  Bradford,  Mass.,  Aug.  23,  1838.  He 
attended  Phillips  academy,  Andover,  Mass.,  entered 
Dartmouth  college  in  1855,  and  soon  afterward  left 
to  go  to  sea  before  the  mast.  Returning  some 
months  later,  he  was  graduated  from  the  Dane  law 
school  of  Harvard  in  "1800.  He  entered  the  Federal  „ 
army  in  April,  1861,  served  until  July,  1865,  and 
was  successively  captain,  lieutenant-colonel  and  col- 
onel of  the  2d  Massachusetts  infantry.  He  was  bre- 
vetted   brigadier  -  general     in 

1864,  and  during  the  closing 
operations  of  the  war  was  as- 
signed by  special  order  to  the 
command  of  the  3d  brigade  in 
the  2d  division,  20th  army 
corps.  He  served  in  the  Shen- 
andoah valley  under  Banks,  in 
Virginia  under  Pope,  and 
finally  under  Sherman  and 
Thomas  in  the  marcli  through 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  be- 
ing   mustered     out    July    25, 

1865.  After  the  war  he  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  law  in 
Salem, Mass.,  and  for  five  years 
wasmayorof  that  city.  He  was 
five  times  elected  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  house  of  rep- 
resentatives.and  in  18H.T  became 

a  member  of  the  state  senate,  where  he  served  with 
great  credit  for  one  year.  In  1886  he  was  chosen  to 
represent  the  seventh  (or  Essex)  Massachu.setts  dis- 
trict in  the  fiftieth  congress,  and  was  re-elected  to 
the  fifty-first,  fifty-second  and  fifty-third  congresses. 
In  the  fiftieth  congress  he  served  on  the  committee 
on  rivers  and  harbors,  in  the  fifty-first  on  the  com- 
mittee on  appropriations,  and  in  the  fifty-second  on 
those  on  appropriations.  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Columbian  exposition.  Gen.  Cogswell  has  been 
a  member  of  Post  34,  Salem,  G.  A.  R.,  since  its  or- 
ganization, and  served  (me  3^ear  as  department  com- 
mander of  Massachusetts. 
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MACIiAY,  Robert,  merchant,  -was  born  in 
New  York  city  June  11, 1834,  the  son  of  Dr.  Robeit 
Haldane  and  Eliza  (Labatut)  Maclay,  nephew  of 
William  B.  Maclay,  and  grandson  of  Rev.  Archi- 
bald Maclay,  D.D.,  of  Scotland,  who  emigrated  to 
America  In  1805,  and  was  pastor  of  a  church  in 
Mulberry  street.  New  York  city, 
for  thirty -two  years,  and  subse- 
quently general  agent  for  the 
American  and  Foreign  Bible  so- 
ciety. Rev.  Dr.  Maclay's  wife  was 
Mary  Brown,  daughter  of  William 
Brown  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  An- 
other branch  of  the  family  settled 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1734,  and  the 
descendants  fought  through  the 
revolutionary  war  until  the  over- 
throw uf  British  dominancy  in 
America.  Wm.  Jlaclay  of  this 
branch,  whose  journal  has  recent- 
ly been  published,  was  the  first 
senator  from  Pennsylvania  under 
Washington's  administration,  and 
he,  rather  than  Thomas  Jefferson, 
it  has  been  maintained,  was  the 
true  father  and  founder  of  the  dem- 
ocratic party.  Robert's  father  was 
a  distinguished  physician  in  New  York  city  for 
many  years.  His  tmcle,  Wm.  B.  Maclay,  represent- 
ed a  congressional  district  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
1842  and  for  four  terms  thereafter,  covering  a  pe- 
riod of  nearly  twenty  years.  Robert  received  his 
early  education  at  the  New  York  university,  and 
was  graduated  from  Judson  college,  Mt.  Palatine, 
111.  After  leaving  college  he  was  first  employed  in 
the  real  estate  business,  subsequently  in  the  banking 
business,  in  1868  became  a  director  in  the  Knicker- 
bocker Ice  company,  and  in  1875  its  president.  Mr. 
Maclay  has  also  been  a  director  of  the  People's  bank, 
and  of  the  Bowery  Savings  bank;  a  trustee  of  tlie 
Northern  dispensary,  and  of  the  JIadison  avenue 
Baptist  church;  a  member  of  the  New  York  Histori- 
cal society,  the  New  York  Athletic,  Metropolitan, 
and  Grolier  clubs,  of  the  Down  Town  association, 
and  of  the  Brown  society  of  Glasgow.  He  has  been 
governor  of  the  Manhattan  club,  a  school  commis- 
sioner, chairman  of  the  committee  on  buildings,  one 
of  the  incorporators  of  the  Botanical  Garden,  on  the 
advisory  committee  of  the  New  York  university, 
commissioner  for  opening  Cathedral  avenue,  and  on 
Apr.  14,  1893,  was  appointed  rapid  transit  commis- 
sioner by  the  supreme  court.  ]\Ir.  JNIatlay  attributes 
his  success  in  life  to  a  good  constitution,  good  parent- 
al training,  and  steady  application  to  business.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty  he  lived  and 
worked  on  a  farm  in  Illinois,  building  up  his  health 
mentally  and  physically.  He  is  cautious  and  con- 
servative in  his  business  methods,  thorough  in  exe- 
cution, enterprising,  but  taking  no  risks,  original  in 
ideas,  and  has  great  power  of  concentration.  j\[r. 
Maclay  takes  much  satisfaction  in  his  successful  ad- 
ministration of  the  affairs  of  the  Knickerbocker  Ice 
company,  in  his  labors  on  the  educational  board, 
and  in  his  work  as  one  of  the  rapid  transit  commis- 
sioners. On  May  18,  1865,  he  married  Georgiana 
Barmore,  daughter  of  Alfred  Barmore,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Knickerbocker  Ice  company,  and  has 
two  children,  Alfred  Barmore  and  Robert. 

WILLIAMS,  John  Fletclier,  librarian  and 
historian,  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  Sept.  25,  1834. 
He  is  a  descendant,  in  the  seventh  generation,  from 
John  Williams,  a  native  of  Glamorganshire,  Wales, 
■who,  in  1647,  was  an  officer  in  Oliver  Cromwell's 
army.  His  parents,  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania, 
were  pioneers  of  Ohio.  He  was  educated  at  Wood- 
ward colleee,  Cincinnati,  and  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
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university,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the 
scientific  class  of  1852.  He  removed  to  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  in  1855,  and  soon  after  became  a  journalist, 
in  which  profession  he  remained  for  twelve  years. 
In  1867  he  was  elected  secretary  and  librarian  of  the 
Minnesota  Historical  So- 
ciety at  St.  Paul,  to  tiie 
upbuilding  of  which  insti- 
tution he  has  since  that 
time  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely ;  collecting  its  li- 
brary, now  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  valuable  in 
the  West;  gathering  mate- 
rials for  Minnesota  history, 
and  writing  books  and  pa- 
pers on  the  same  for  the 
published  transactions  of 
the  society,  as  well  as  other 
biographical  and  genealog- 
ical works.  In  view  of  his 
interest  in  the  subject  of 
American  history,  he  has 
been  elected  as  correspond- 
ing or  honorary  member 
of  thirteen  historical  or 
genealogical  societies  in 
the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land. In  his  profession  of  librarian  he  has  acquired 
high  rank  from  his  success  and  good  judgment  as  a 
collector,  and  for  his  extensive  knowledge  of  books 
especially  in  the  department  known  as  "Ameri- 
cana." He  served  as  U.  S.  centennial  commissioner 
from  Minnesota  (1871-76)  for  the  international  ex- 
position at  Philadelphia. 

COBB,  Thomas  W.,  jurist  and  senator,  was  born 
in  Columbia  county,  Qa.,  in  1784,  son  of  John  Cobb, 
who  had  emigrated  thither  from  Virginia.  After 
studying  law  with  William  H.  Crawford,  he  settled 
in  Lexington,  Ga.,  where  he  attained  a  high  position 
as  a  lawyer.  He  was  a  representative  in  congress 
from  Georgia  in  1817-21  and  again  in  1823-24. 
Before  this  last  term  had  expired  he  was  chosen 
U.  S.  senator  in  congress  from  Nov.  4,  1834,  to 
1828,  succeeding  Nicholas  Ware,  deceased.  He  re- 
signed to  become  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  of 
Georgia,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death.  He 
was  an  eloquent  debater,  and  in  1819,  while  he  was 
a  representative,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Missouri  question.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  many  admirable  political  essays.  He  died 
at  Greensborough,  Ga. ,  Feb.  1, 1830.  His  son,  Joseph 
Beckham  Cobb,  was  the  author  of  "The  Creole,"  a 
novel,  and  several  descriptive  and  historical  works. 

INGEBSOLL,  Edward  Payson,  clergyman, 
was  born  at  Lee,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.,  May  6, 1834, 
son  of  William  and  Samantha  (Bassett)  IngersoU, 
and  a  descendant  of  John  IngersoU,  who  emigrated 
from  England  to  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1629.  The  line 
runs  through  his  son,  Thomas,  his  son,  David,  his 
son,  William,  and  his  son,  David,  the  grandfather 
of  Edward  P.  IngersoU.  "The  latter  was  educated 
at  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  and  at  Williams  College, 
Massachusetts,  being  graduated  at  the  latter  in 
1855.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Wil- 
liams three  years  later,  LL.B.  from  the  Ohio  State 
and  Union  Law  College  in  1859,  and  D.D.  from 
Williams  College  in  1877.  From  1859  to  1863  he 
practiced  law  with  William  J.  Boardmau  in  Cleve- 
land, O.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Cleve- 
land conference  in  1863,  and  pursued  his  studies  a1 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  Mass.  Id 
December  of  the  following  year  he  received  full  or- 
dination as  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Sandusky,  O.  Mr.  IngersoU  went  to 
Indianapolis  in  1867  to  take  charge  of  the  Plymouth 
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Congresiat.ioual  Church  there,  and  served  until 
1870",  when  he  was  called  to  the  Jliddle  Reformed 
Church  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  In  1883  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Puritan  Congregational  Church  in  the 
same  city:  after  nine  years'  service  he  removed  to 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  officiate  over  the  Park  Congre- 
gational Churcli,  but  returned  to  Brooklyn  in  1897 
to  assume  the  pastorate  of  the  Immanuel  Congrega- 
tional Church,  which  was  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  Rochester  Avenue  and  Patchen  Avenue  churches 
in  1898.  Dr.  IngersoU  has  for  years  been  closely 
identified  witli  the  work  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
^..srrr  ciety,  and  in  1901  was  elected 

corresponding  secretary.  He 
was  chosen  president  of  the 
general  synod  of  the  Reformed 
church  in  America,  held  at 
Schenectady  in  1882.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  New  England 
Society  of  New  York  and  of 
Brooklyn ;  the  Sons  of  the  Rev- 
olution ;  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars,  and  the  Union  League 
Club  of  Brooklyn.  He  was 
married  in  Cleveland,  Sept.  11, 
1860,  to  Julia,  daughter  of 
Tracy  R.  De  Forest,  and  on 
Oct.  25,  1866,  to  Helen  Eliza- 
betli,  daughter  of  Henry  W. 
Abbot,  of  Andover,  Mass.  He 
has  two  daughters,  the  chil- 
dren of  his  first  wife.  Dr. 
IngersoU  is  a  man  of  simple 
tastes  and  quiet  demeanor,  but  his  strong  personality 
impresses  itself  upon  the  entire  community.  He  has 
a  fluent  and  delightful  vein  of  spontaneity,  attractive 
personality  and  noble  sentiments. 

ADAMS,  John  Gregory  Bishop,  soldier,  was 
born  at  Groveland,  Mass.,  Oct.  6,  1841.  He  re- 
ceived a  common  school  education,  and-  enlisted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  war.  On  Aug.  28,  1861, 
he  became  sergeant  of  the  19th  Massachusetts  in- 
fantry, and  distinguislied  himself  by  bravery  and 
fallantry  during  the  seven  days'  fighting  on  the 
'eninsula,  for  which  he  was  commissioned  second 
lieutenant,  Aug.  29, 1862.  He  took  part  in  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  Dec.  13,  1862,  and  there 
displayed  such  gallantry  as  made  him  one  of  the 
recognized  heroes  of  the  war.  After  nine  color 
bearers  of  his  regiment  had  been  killed  one  after 
another  he  seized  the  two  standards,  leading  the 
charge  over  an  open  space  swept  by  the  Confederate 
battery,  and  gained  the  cover  of  a  shot-riddled  house. 
This  action  immediately  won  for  him  a  promotion 
as  first  lieutenant  (Jan.  32,  18fi3),  and  many  years 
later  the  war  department  in  Washington  awarded 
him  a  medal  of  honor  in  recognition  of  his  distin- 
guished gallantry  at  Fredericksburg  (Dec.  11, 1896). 
On  Jul}'  2,  1863,  he  was  twice  severely  wounded  in 
the  groin  while  leading  his  company  of  the  19th 
Massachusetts,  which  was  sent  to  support  Oren. 
Sickles  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  He  was  taken 
away  from  the  field  to  die,  the  wounds  having  been 
pronounced  by  the  surgeons  fatal,  but  he  afterwards 
sufficiently  recovered  to  be  again  with  his  command 
in  November,  although  they  never  fully  healed. 
He  was  made  captain,  Feb.  28,  1864,  took  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  tlie  Wilderness  campaign  of  1864, 
and  was  captured  at  Cold  Harbor  early  in  June  of 
that  year.  During  nine  months  he  was  subjected 
to  the  sufferings  and  privations  in  the  various  Con- 
federate prisons,  until  exchanged  at  Columbia  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  was  mustered  out  July  32,  1865. 
After  the  civil  war  Capt.  Adams  held  a  position  in  the 
Boston  custom  house;  was  postmaster  of  Lynn  for 
eight  years;  served  as  deputy  superintendent  of  the 


Concord  reformatory,  and  in  1885  became  sergeant- 
at-arms  for  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
For  many  years  he  filled  the  office  of  president  of 
the  Association  of  Survivors  of  Confederate  Prisons; 
was  president  of  the  trustees  of  the  Soldiers'  Home; 
served  as  delegate  to  the  national  conventions  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  in  1893  was  elected 
commander-in-chief  of  the  latter  body.  He  died  in 
Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1900. 

RICHMOND,  Euphemia  Johnson,  author,  was 
born  near  Mt.  Upton,  N.  Y.,  July  28,  1835,  daugh- 
ter of  Jonathan  and  Frances  (Putnam)  Guernsey. 
She  began  contributing  to  the  "Ladies'  Repository" 
at  an  early  age  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Bffie 
Johnson."  Receiving  encouragement  from  the  edi- 
tor, Prof.  Larrabee,  and  meeting  with  success,  she 
continued  to  write  under  her  own  name.  She  was 
married,  in  1846,  to  Orson  Richmond,  and  has  one 
son.  Dr.  N.  G.  Richmond,  and  two  daughters.  Be- 
sides a  number  of  poems  and  miscellaneous  articles 
contributed  to  periodicals,  she  has  published:  "The 
Harwoods";  "The  McAllisters "(1871);  "Adopted" 
(1873),  "Fatal  Dower"  (1875);  "Alice  Grant" 
(1876);  "Anna  Maynard,"  (1888);  "Harry  the 
Prodigal"  (1878);  "Rose  Clifton"  (1880);  "Jeweled 
Serpent"  (1885);  "Roy's  Wife"  (1887);  "A Woman's 
Way"  (18—);  "Zoa  Rodman"  (1883);  "A  Bur- 
dened Heart"  (18—);  "The  World's  Women" 
(1887);  "Two  Paths'  (1875);  "Drifting  and  An- 
chored" (1880);  "Aunt  Chloe"  (1890);  "Hope  Ray- 
mond "(1875):  "Scripture  Primer  "(1888);  "True 
Stories  for  Little  People"  (1895);  "How  Sandy 
Came  to  His  Fortune"  (1891);  "  Dividing  of  the 
Ways"  (1894),  and  "  The  Prince  Messiah"  (1900). 

KEED,  Thomas  B. ,  senator,  was  born  in  Ken- 
tucky about  1780.  He  received  a  limited  education 
in  early  life,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
and  began  practice  at  Lexington,  Ky.  Later  he  I'e- 
moved  to  Natchez,  Miss.,  where  he  displayed  much 
talent  in  solving  the  intricate  problems  arising  from 
the  variety  of  land  tenures  and  the  difficulty  of  apply- 
ing common  law  to  the  frontier  life  of  the  new  terri- 
tory. He  figured  in  the  first  criminal  case  evei-  brouglit 
before  the  Mississippi  supreme  court,  arguing  for 
the  defense  of  the  Blennerhasselts  against  the  state, 
in  June,  1818.  After  this  his  reputation  steadily  in- 
creased, and  in  1831  he  was  elected  attorney-general 
of  Mississippi,  in  which  office  he  served  with  ability 
for  four  ye:irs.  In  1826  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
senate,  serving  from  Jan.  38th  until  March  3,  1827, 
and  in  1829  he  was  elected  a  second  time,  serving 
from  March  4th  until  his  death.  In  the  senate  liis 
familiarity  with  fundamental  principles  of  govern- 
ment, combined  with  his  extensive  legal  knowledge, 
quickly  attracted  attention,  and  a  speech  delivered 
by  him  on  the  "  Judiciary  Question  "  was  well  spoken 
of  by  the  senators  and  warmly  applauded  by  the 
press.  While  traveling  to  Washington  to  take  his 
seat  in  tlie  21st  congress,  he  died  suddenly,  at  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  Nov.  26,  1839. 

SCUDDER,  Vida  Button,  educator  and  author, 
was  born  at  Madura,  India,  Dec.  15,  1861,  daughter 
of  David  Colt  and  Hari-iet  Louisa  (Dutton)  Soudder. 
After  spending  several  years  in  Europe  she  entered 
a  private  school  in  Boston,  Ma.ss.  In  1874  she  again 
visited  Europe,  spending  part  of  the  time  at  Cam- 
bridge, England,  attending  .some  of  the  first  lectures 
to  women.  After  attending  Smith  College,  where 
she  was  graduated  in  1884,  she  studied  under  Prof. 
York  Powell  and  other  masters  at  Oxford,  England, 
specializing  on  the  Elizabethan  period  of  English 
literature.  On  her  return  to  America  she  located  in 
Boston,  where  she  continued  the  work.  She  received 
the  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Smith  College  in  1887,  and 
was  then  appointed  instructor,  later  associate  "pro- 
fessor, of  English   literature  at  Wellesley  College, 
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which  slie  still  (1602)  holds.  Having  received  leave 
of  absence  (1894-96),  she  spent  a  year  in  Italy 
and  France  studying  modern  Italian  and  French 
literature.  In  1888  she  joined  the  Society  of  Chris- 
tian Socialists,  which,  under  the  Rev.  W.  D.  P. 
Bliss,  established  the  Church  of  the  Carpenter  in 
Boston  and  published  "The  Dawn."  She  has  been 
an  active  member  of  the  Christian  Social  Union 
from  the  beginning.  She  was  also  one  of  the  women 
who  opened  tlie  college  settlement  at  95  Rivington 
street,  New  York,  in  1889,  and  who  organized  the 
College  Settlement  Association  in  1890.  This  asso- 
ciation sustains  settlements  in  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston.  She  has  been  constantly  on  the 
electoral  board  and  committee  of  the  general  associa- 
tion, of  which  she  was  president.  She  also  officiated 
in  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Labor  Union,  a 
group  of  professional  people  who  affiliated  them- 
selves witti  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  In 
1893  she  published  "  The  Life  of  the  Spirit  in  Mod- 
ern English  Poets";  "The  Witness  of  Denial"  (1896); 
"Social  Ideals  in  English  Letters"  (1898);  "Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  English  Literature"  (1901); 
edited,  with  introduction,  ""Poems  by  George  Mac- 
donald"  (1887);  JIacauley's  "Lord  Clive,"  (1889); 
"An  Introduction  to  the  Writings  of  John  Ruskin" 
(1890),  and  Shelley's  "Prometheus  Unbound"  (1892). 
Miss  Scudder  has  also  written  several  ftigitive 
pieces  of  fiction,  and  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  periodical  press. 

VICK,  James,  horticulturist  and  merchant,  was 
born  at  Portsmouth,  England,  Nov.  23,  1818,  son  of 
James  and  Elizabeth  (Prime)  Vick.  In  1833  his 
parents  came  to  America,  and  the  son  found  em- 
ployment in  the  Knickerbocker  printing  house,  in 
New  York  city.  At  the  end  of  three  years  he  re- 
moved to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  was  employed  in 
newspaper  ofiices  as  a  compositor.  Here  he  began 
to  develop  a  taste  for  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
and  when  he  entered  the  office  of  the  "Genesee 
Farmer"  he  made  himself  so  useful  and  displayed 
so  much  proficiency  that,  in  1848,  he  was  chosen 
editor  and  publisher  in  the  interests  of  the  owners. 
Having  obtained  a  small  piece  of  land,  which  he 
laid  out  in  flowers,  he  carefully  studied  their  habits 
and  soon  learned  to  wiite  upon  the  subject.  His 
firs',  importation  of  seeds  was  made  in  1848,  from 
Paris,  France,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the 
successful  and  widely  known  business  which  con- 
tinues to  the  present  time.  After  the  death  of  An- 
drew J.  Downing  he  purchased  the  "  Horticulturist," 
a  monthly  magazine,  which  had  been  founded  in 
1846  by  Luther  Tucker,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and 
which  had  been  made  famous  by  jMr.  Downing.  He 
published  this  paper  from  1853  to  1857,  when  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  horticultural  department  of 
Moore's  "Rural  New  Yorker,"  also  published  in 
Rochester,  and  he  held  this  position  until  1860.  By 
this  time  his  seed  business  had  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  gave  it  all  his  time  thenceforth. 
His  mail  amounted  to  sometimes  3,000  letters  a  day, 
and  he  spent  $30,000  a  year  in  postage,  and  his 
"Floral  Guide"  or  annual  catalogue  amounted  to 
one-quarter  of  a  million  copies.  In  1878  he  founded 
"Viek's  Monthly  Magazine,"  of  which  he  was  the 
editor,  and  which  was  continued  even  after  his  death 
until  1899,  when  it  was  sold,  and  is  now  known  as 
"Viek's  Family  Magazine."  He  did  his  own  print- 
ing, binding  and  paper-box  making,  employing  in 
the  various  departments  over  150  hands.  He  made 
some  notable  advances  in  the  cross-breeding  of  gar- 
den flowers,  among  his  creations  being  the  white 
double  phlox,  fringed  petunia,  white  gladiolus,  the 
"Sunrise"  amaranthus,  and  Japan  cockscomb.  His 
trial  grounds,  in  Rochester,  were  a  great  attraction  to 
visitors,  and  did  much  to  beautify  the  city.     His 


name  is  commemorated  there  in  Yick  Park  and 
Portsmouth  terrace.  The  business  is  still  conducted 
by  his  sons,  under  the  firm  name  of  James  Viek's 
Sons.  He  was  married,  July  5,  1842,  to  Mary  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  John  and  Susan  Seelye,  of  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  and  had  four  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters.    He  died  in  Rochester,  N.  Y,,  May  16,  1882. 

McMIliLAN,  Samuel  James  Itenwick,  jurist 
and  senator,  was  born  at  Brownsville,  Fayette  CO., 
Pa.,  Feb.  32,  1826,  son  of  Thomas  Long  and  Jane 
(Gormly)  McMillan.  His  first  American  ancestor, 
"Thomas  McMillan,  emigrated  from  Scotland  to 
Maryland  about  1752,  and  his  son,  Samuel,  who  was 
married  to  Isabel  Long,  was  the  grandfather  of  Sen. 
McMillan.  Both  Thomas  and  his  two  sons,  Samuel 
and  William,  were  soldiers  of  the  revolution.  The 
parents  of  Sen.  Mcilillan  removed  to  Pittsburgh 
while  the  sou  was  still  an  infant,  and  there  his  early 
education  was  received.  After  graduating  at  Du- 
quesne  College,  in  1846,  he  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1849.  In  1852  he  removed  to  Stillwater,  Jlinne- 
sota  territory,  and  in  1856  to  St.  Paul,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  practice  until  he  became  judge  of  the  first 
judicial  district  of  the  state  in  1858.  He  was  made 
an  associate  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court  in 
1864  to  fill  a  vacancy;  during  the  same  year  was 
regularly  elected  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and  in 
1871  was  re-elected  to  the  office.  In  1874,  however, 
he  resigned,  in  order  to  accept  an  appointment  as 
chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court,  and  though  at 
first  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy,  was  subsequently 
elected  for  a  full  term.  In  1875  he  was  elected  to 
the  U.  S.  senate,  serving  from  March  4th  to  Marcli 
3,  1887.  His  judicial  opinions  were  published  in 
the  "Minnesota  Reports"  (Vols.  IX.  to  XXI.,  1864- 
75).  While  in  the  senate  he  served  on  the  judiciary 
committee  and  on  the  revolutionary  claims  commit- 
tee and  privileges  and  elections;  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  claims,  and  succeeded  Jfoscoe 
Conkling  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  com- 
merce. In  political  affiliationt  he  was  a  Republican. 
After  serving  two  full  terms  in  the  senate  he  re- 
sumed the  private  practice  of  his  profession.  He 
was  one  of  the  foremost  workers  in  putting  down 
prize  fighting  in  Minnesota,  when  the  movement 
against  that  practice  was  in  its  infancy.  During  the 
Indian  war  of  1862  he  served  as  first  lieutenant.  The 
Western  University  of  Pennsylvania  gave  him  the 
degree  of  A.M.  in  1883  and  that  of  LL.D.  in  1891. 
He  was  married  in  Pittsburgh,  Oct.  31,  1851,  to 
Harriet  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  IMaj.  John  B.  Butler; 
of  the  U.  S.  army,  and  had  three  sons  and  three 
daughters.     He  died  in  St.  Paul,  Oct.  3,  1897. 

LLOYD,  James,  senator,  was  born  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  1769,  son  of  Dr.  James  Lloyd.  His  great- 
grandfather, James  Lloyd,  emigrated  to  America 
from  Somersetshire,  England,  about  1670.  His 
father  (1728-1810)  was  a  talented  physician,  having 
studied  medicine  in  London,  England,  two  years. 
During  the  revolution  he  was  a  loyalist,  but  refused 
to  declare  himself  a  British  subject,  even  in  order  to 
secure  compensation  for  his  losses.  The  son  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1T87,  and  subsequently  for 
some  time  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  About 
1792  he  visited  Europe,  and  for  a  year  made  his 
home  in  St.  Petersburg.  Returning  to  Boston,  he 
was  elected  to  the  Jlassachusetts  legislature  in  1800^ 
and  after  a  re-election  to  the  lower  house  became  a 
member  of  the  state  senate.  Later  he  was  elected 
to  supersede  John  Quincy  Adams  in  the  U.  S.  senate, 
serving  from  June  9,  1808,  until  his  resignation  in 
1813,  and  in  1822  he  was  again  elected  as  a  Federal- 
ist, filling  the  place  of  Harrison  Gray  Otis  from  June 
5,  1822,  until  May  23,  1826,  when  he  resigned  and 
retired  to  private  life  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  During 
his  second  term  in  the  senate  he  was  chairman  of 
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the  committees  on  commerce  and  naval  affairs.  Sen. 
Lloyd  was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  received  tlie  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Harvard  in  1826.  He  died  in  New  York  city, 
April  .1,  1831. 

GOULD,  Robert  Simonton,  jurist,  was  born 
in  Iredell  county,  N.  C,  Dec.  16,  1826,  sou  of  Daniel 
and  Zilpha  M.  (Simonton)  Gould,  of  Scotcb-Irish 
descent.  He  was  graduated  at  the  University  of 
Alabama  in  1844,  and  was  soon  after  elected  tutor 
of  matliematics  in  the  university.  During  the  three 
and  a  half  years  he  held  this  position  he  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1849.  He  opened  a 
law  office  at  Macon,  Miss.,  in  partnership  with  ex- 
Gov.  J.  L.  Martin,  and  in  the  fall  of  1850  removed  to 
Centerville,  Tex.,  where  he  socm  attained  a  promi- 
nent position.  He  was  a  member  of  the  secession 
convention  of  1861,  and  was  soon  afterwards  elected 
judge  of  the  13th  district,  but  he  resigned  in  1862 
and  entered  the  Confederate  army,  becoming  major 
of  what  was  known  as  Gould's  battalion.  He 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Mansfield,  Pleasant 
Hill  and  Jenkins'  Ferry,  being  wounded  at  the  last. 
After  the  war  he  was  again  elected  judge  of  bis  dis- 
trict, but  was  removed  in  1867  by  order  of  military 
authority.  In  1870  he  went  to  Galveston,  and  in 
1874  Gov.  Coke  appointed  him  associate  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
resignation  of  Judge  Peter  W.  Gray.  He  was  elected 
to  the  same  position  under  the  constitution  of  1876, 
and  in  1881  he  was  appointed  chief-justice  of  the 
state  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of 
Judge  George  F.  Moore.  In  1882  he  was  an  un- 
successful candidate  for  the  same  position.  Before 
his  term  had  expired  he  was  elected  professor  of  law 
in  the  University  of  Texas. 

STANLY,  Fabius,  naval  officer,  was  born  in 
.  Newbern,  N.  C,  Dec.  15,  1815.  His  father,  John 
Stanly,  was  for  a  considerable  period  speaker  of  the 
North  Carolina  legislature,  and  was  twice  elected  to 
congress.  His  brother,  Edward  Stanly  (1815-72), 
served  five  terms  in  congress,  was  elected  attorney- 
general  of  North  Carolina  in  1847,  and  in  1857,  hav- 
ing settled  in  California,  was  the  republican  candidate 
for  ttovernor  of  the  latter  state.  In  1862,  by  appoint- 
ment of  President  Lincoln,  he  served  as  military 
governor  of  North  Carolina.  Hi.s  last  years  were 
passed  in  Sau  Francisco.  Fabius  Stanly  entered  the 
navy  in  December,  1831,  and  between  that  year  and 
1843  was  attached  to  the  ."Mediterranean,  Home,  West 
India,  Pacific,  'and  Brazilian  S(iuadrons.  He  was 
commissioned  as  lieutenant  in  1841,  performed  spe- 
cial service  in  1843  and  1844,  and  in  1846  was  ordered 
to  the  frigate  Congress  (jf  the  Pacific  squadron, 
During-  the  Mexican  war  he  took  part  in  the  capture 
and  defence  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  capture  of 
Guaymas,  and  led  the  advance  in  the  attacks  on 
Fort  Cachoriand  Fort  Bacooh  Vampa,  being  warmly 
commended  in  the  reports  of  his  superior  officers. 
He  was  also  present  at  the  capture  of  Mazatlan, 
commanded  the  centre  division  in  the  battle  of  'Trois, 
and  was  wounded  in  a  hand-to-hand  contest  with  the 
enemy.  He  received  the  thanks  of  two  secretaries 
of  the  navy  for  Ids  services  in  the  Mexican  war.  In 
1H50  he  comm.inded  a  Pacific  mail  steamer,  in  1855 
the  ;Mare  island  navy  yard,  and  in  1858  and  18.")9  the 
Supply  in  tlie  Paranuay  expedition.  In  1860  he 
commanded  the  Wyantlotte  at  Key  West,  and  co- 
operated witli  Gen.  Meigs  in  over  zealous  measvires 
to  prevent  the  threalencd  capture  of  Fort  Taylor  by 
the  Confederal es.  For  this  he  was  relieved  from  his 
command,  and  transferred  to  the  Independence  at 
Sau  Francisco.  He  was  promoted  to  be  commander 
in  May,  1861,  and  from  1862-64  commanded  the 
Narragansett  of  the  Pacific  squadron,  and  foi-  his 
diplomatic  services  on  the  Mexican  coast   received 


the  thanks  of  the  state  department.  Early  in  1865 
Com.  Stanly  joined  the  fleet  of  Adm.  Dahlgreu  off 
Charleston,  and,  after  commanding  Fort  Johnson, 
and  an  expedition  up  the  Santee,  co-operated  with 
Gen.  Potter  in  the  Bull's  bay  expedition,  the  success 
of  which  caused  the  fall  of  Charleston.  In  this  ex- 
pedition be  commanded  sixty-eight  guns  and  thir- 
teen field-pieces.  He  was  promoted  to  be  captain 
in  July,  1866  ;  commodore  in  June,  1870,  and  rear- 
admiral  in  February,  1874.  On  June  4,  1874,  he 
wa.s,  at  his  own  request,  placed  on  the  retired  list. 
He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  5,  1883. 

LABDNER,  James  L. ,  naval  officer,  was  boi'n 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1802.  He  entered  the  navy  as 
midshipman  in  Jlay,  1830,  and  until  1824  cruised  on 
the  Pacific  with  Com.  Stewait.  In  1835  he  served  on 
the  Brandywine,  which  carried  Lafayette  to  France 
after  his  second  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  in 
1829-30,  as  navigating  officer  of  the  Viucennes,  went 
around  the  world.  He  was  commissioned  lieutenant 
in  May,  1838,  and  from  1845-48  commanded  llie 
receiving-ship  at  Philadelphia.  He  became  com- 
mander in  May,  1851,  and  from  1850-53  cruised  on 
the  coast  of  Africa.  In  1855  he  served  as  fleet- 
captain  of  the  West  India  squadron.  In  May,  1861, 
he  was  promoted  to  be  captain,  and  ordered  to  the 
commana  of  the  Susquehanna  of  the  North  Atlantic 
squadron.  He  aided  in  the  capture  of  Port  Royal, 
and  the  blockading  of  the  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  coast,  and  for  his  services  recei  red  the  thanks 
of  President  Lincoln  and  of  Adm.  Du  Pont.  In  May, 
J  862,  he  took  command  of  the  East  Gulf  squadron, 
but  in  the  following  December  an  attack  of  yellow 
fever  compelled  his  retirement.  From  May,  1863, 
until  October,  1864,  be  commanded  the  West  India 
squadron  with  the  flag  of  rear-admiral.  He  was 
promoted  to  be  commodore  in  July,  1863,  and  rear- 
admiral  in  July,  1866.  He  was  on  special  duty  from 
1864-69,  and  in  1870  was  governor  of  the  Phila- 
delphia naval  asylum.  He  died  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Apr.  13,  1881. 

COOPER,  George  Henry,  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  Fort  Diamond,  New  York  harbor,  June  27, 
1821.  He  entei'ed  the  navy  under  appointment  from 
New  York,  Aug,  14,  1837,,  and  was  attached  to  the 
fleet  operating  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  being  con- 
stantly employed  co-operating  with  the  army  in  boat 
expeditions  again.st  the  Seminole  Indians.  In  1838 
he  was  transferred  to  the  frigate  Constitution  on  the 
Pacific  squadron,  where  he  remained  until  1843.  In 
1843  he  was  at  the  naval  school  in  Philadelphia.  In 
June  of  that  year,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  passed  midshipman 
and  was  on  board  the  flag-ship 
Macedonian,  cruising  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  In  1846 
he  was  promoted  to  acting 
master  and  ordered  on  board 
the  schooner  Flirt  of  the  Home 
squadron,  whicli  reported  for 
duty  to  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor 
in  March  of  that  year,  and  on 
board  which  he  served  dur- 
ing the  Mexican  war.  He  was 
in  command  of  a  detachment 
of  men  at  Point  Isabel,  Tex., 
under  Maj.  Monroe  of  the  U. 
S.  army,  previous  to  and  after 
the  battles  of  the  8th  and  9th  of 
May.  After  the  capture  of  Monterey,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Com.  Connor's  squadron  off  Vei'a  Cruz, 
being  attached  to  the  sloop  Decatur,  and  later  to  the 
frigate  Raritan,  and  serving  until  the  reduction 
of  the  capital,  taking  part  in  both  attacks  on 
Taba.sco  and  those  on  Alvarado  and  Tuspan.  In 
1847-48  he  was  on  board  the  receiving -.ship  at 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  during  the  next  two  years  at  the 
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naval  station  in  the  same  place.  From  1850-55  he 
was  on  board  the  frigate  Susquehanna,  attached  to 
the  East  Indian  squadron,  but  in  the  meantime,  May 
8,  1851,  was  commissioned  lieutenant.  In  1856-57 
he  was  again  at  Norfolk,  and  in  1859-60  on  board 
the  steam-frigate  Roanoke  of  the  Home  squadron. 
In  1861  he  was  stationed  at  the  navy  yard,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  Being  commissioned  commander 
July  16,  1862,  he  at  first  commanded  the  steamer 
]\Iassachu.setts,  a  supply  vessel  attached  to  the  Atlantic 
squadron,  and  afterward  the  Mercedita  of  the  South 
Atlantic  blockading  squadron.  At  the  special  re- 
quest of  Com.  Vanderbilt,  he  was  in  1863  detached 
from  the  Massachusetts  and  ordered  to  the  command 
of  the  steamer  Connecticut,  detailed  to  convoy  mail- 
steamers  to  and  from  Aspinwall.  lu  1863  he  com 
manded  for  nearly  two  mouths  the  monitor  Sagamore 
which  was  stationed  in  Charleston  roads  on  picket 
duty.  After  being  for  a  time  stationed  in  Stono 
Inlet,  S.  C,  as  senior  officer,  he  commanded  succes- 
sively the  steamers  Sonoma,  Glaucus  and  Winooski. 
From  1867-69  he  was  at  the  navy  yard,  Norfolk. 
Dec.  3,  1867,  he  was  commissioned  captain  and 
appointed  to  command  Rear-Adm.  John  Rodgers's 
flag-ship  Colorado  on  the  China  station.  On  June  5, 
1874,  he  was  promoted  to  commodore  and  put  in 
command  of  the  monitor  Roanoke.  Afterward  he 
commanded  the  Pensacola  navy  yard  and  from  1878 
-80,  was  president  of  the  board  of  inspection.  In 
March,  1880,  he  took  command  of  the  navy  yard  at 
Brooklyn,  and  Nov.  15,  1881,  was  promoted  to  be 
rear-admiral.  He  was  commander-in-chief  of  the 
North  Atlantic  squadron,  his  flag-ship  being  the 
Tennessee,  until  his  retirement,  which  occurred 
Julv  37,  1884.  Adm.  Cooper  died  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  17,  1891. 

GLASGOW,  S.  I/.,  soldier  and  politician,  was 
born  near  Winchester,  Adams  county,  O.,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1838.  He  received  an  academic  education, 
and  wlien  sixteen  years  old  went  to  Iowa,  settling 
first  at  Oskaloosa,  and  after  two  years  removing  to 
Corydon,  Wayne  county.  Having  studied  law,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  that  place  in  1860.  He 
had  hardly  had  time  to  find  waiting  for  a  client 
monotonous  before  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  com- 
pany I,  4th  infantry,  and  was  soon  after  elected  first 
lieutenant.  After  one  year's  service  he  resigned,  and 
retired  to  Wayne  county,  where  he  organized  com- 
pany D,  38d"  infantry,  of  which  he  was  made 
captain,  being  soon  aftenvard  promoted  to  major. 
Before  the  regiment  left  the  state  he  was  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  colonel,  and 
later  brevet  brigadier-general,  to 
date  from  December,  1863,  for 
meritorious  service.  He  remained 
in  active  service  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  when  he  returned  to  Cory- 
don, and  resumed  the  practice  of 
law.  Gen.  Glasgow  was  for  many 
years  prominently  identified  with 
the  republican  party,  being  in 
1868  a  Grant  elector-at-large  from 
Iowa.  The  following  year,  soon 
after  Gen.  Grant's  inauguration,  he 
was  appointed  consul  at  Havre, 
France,  from  which  post  he  was 
transferred,  in  January,  1874,  to 
Glasgow,  Scotland.  In  1877  he 
retired  from  the  consular  service,  and  returned  to 
Iowa,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Burlington,  where 
he  resumed  ths  practice  of  law  with  such  eminent 
success  that  he  is  now  (1893)  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  state  bar.  In  1879  he  was  elect- 
ed, as  a  republican,  to  the  state  legislature,  and 
since  his  change  of  political  faith  has  several  times 
been  offered  the  same  honor  by  the  democratic 
party. 
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ALEXANDER,  Barton  Stone,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Kentucky  in  1819.  He  was  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1843;  served  as  assistant  engineer, 
and  superintended  the  repairing  of  various  fortifica- 
tions in  1843^7 ;  went  to  Mexico  in  1848,  but  was 
assigned  tojduly  at  West  Point,  and 
returned,  and  served  as  treasurer 
and  in  erecting  buildings  1848-52. 
He  was  engaged  in  constructing 
the  military  asylum  near  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  18.53-55;  altering 
the  Smithsonian  institution,  1854; 
building  Chelsea  marine  hospital, 
Chelsea,  Mass.,  1855-59,  and  erect- 
ing Minot's  Ledge  lighthouse,  near 
the  entrance  to  Boston  harbor.  In 
the  civil  war  he  served  as  aide-de- 
camp, with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  was  employed  as 
engineer  in  the  construction  of 
defences  around  Washington;  was 
in  the  Manassas  campaign  in  1861 ; 
engaged  at  Blackburn's  Ford  and 
at  Bull  Run,  where  he  was  brevetted 
took^  part  in  the  Virginia  peninsula  campaign,  and 
at  Yorktown,  where  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant- 
colonel;  was  consulting  engineer  with  Gen.  Sheri- 
dan's army  in  the  Shenandoah  valley  in  1864,  and 
brevetted  colonel  and  brigadier-general  March  13, 
1865,  for  meritorious  services.  For  the  two  years 
following  the  close  of  the  war  he  had  charge  of  the 
public  works  in  Maine,  when,  on  Jan.  7,  1867,  he 
became  senior  engineer,  with  the  rank  of  Heutenant- 
colonel,  and  member  of  the  Pacific  board  of  engin- 
eers for  fortifications.  He  died  in  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  Dec.  15,  1878. 

STEVENS,  George  A. ,  naval  officer,  was  born 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  about  1822,  and  received  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  His 
parents,  however,  removed  to  Tennessee,  and  it  was 
from  that»state,  in  1840,  that  young  Stevens  received 
his  appointment  to  the  U.  S.  naval  academy,  under 
date  of  May  13th.  He  was  attached  to  the  Potomac 
of  the  Home  squadron  in  1840  and  1843.  During 
the  next  two  years  he  was  on  board  the  steam  sloop 
Princeton,  on  special  service,  and  at  the  naval 
school  in  1846,  in  which  year,  July  11th,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  passed  midshipman.  In  the  next  three 
years  he  was  on  the  razee  Independence,  the  flag- 
ship of  the  Pacific  squadron.  In  1849,  for  two  years, 
he  was  employed  in  the  coast  survey,  and  1850  and 
1853  on  the  Pacific  squadron  assigned  to  the  frigate 
Raritan.  From  1852  to  1855  he  was  on  the  storeship 
Southampton  of  the  same  squadron.  In  the  latter 
year,  Sept.  14th,  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant. 
In  1858  he  was  ordered  to  the  Bainbridge  of  the 
Brazil  squadron,  and  remained  at  that  station  until 
1861,  when  he  was  assigned  to  ordnance  duty  in 
Boston.  On  July  16,  1863,  he  was  promoted  to 
lieutenant -commander,  and  for  three  years  com- 
manded the  Huron  of  the  South  Atlantic  blockading 
squadron,  and  other  vessels  at  important  stations. 
From  1865  until  1870  he  was  on  equipment  duty  on 
the  Pensacola,  and  received  his  commission  as  com- 
mander in  May,  1871.  In  1873-78  he  was  on  equip- 
ment duty  on  the  Norfolk,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  ironclad  Lehigh,  of  the  North 
Atlantic  squadron,  in  1876.  He  became  captain 
in  July,  1882,  and  continued  in  the  service  until  Nov. 
34,  1883,  when,  on  his  own  application,  he  was  re- 
tired, after  more  than  forty  years'  service,  of  which 
time  eighteen  years  and  three  months  were  spent  in 
sea  duty.  .  After  his  retirement,  Capt.  Stevens  re- 
sided in  Washington  and  Boston.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Loyal  legion,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
was  the  oldest  living  graduate  of  the  U.  S.  naval  acad- 
emy at  Annapolis.    He  died  in  Boston  Feb.  16, 1891. 
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KING,  Thomas  Starr,  clergyman,  was  born  iu 
New  York  city  Dec.  17,  1834,  the  son  of  a  Univer- 
salist  clergyman.  Iu  ISoo  the  family  moved  to 
CharU-hlown,  iMas^.,  where  Thom:is  secured  a  clerk- 
ship in  a  dry-go.ods  store  after  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther. Alwaysan  earnest  student,  though  unable  to 
attend  college,  in  1840  he  found 
more  congenial  employment  as 
a.ssistant  teacher  iu  the  Bunker 
Hill  grammar  school,  and  two 
years  later  became  principal 
of  the  "West  grammar  school 
of  jMedford,  iMass.  Here  he 
commenced  studying  for  the 
ministry  under  Hosea  Ballou, 
and  in  September,  1845,  de- 
livered his  first  sermon  in  Wo- 
burn.  After  holding  charges 
in  various  Universalist  socie- 
ties, he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
Hollis  street  Unitarian  church 
in  Boston,  where  he  contin- 
ued for  eleven  years.  Dur- 
ing this  period  Mr.  King  en- 
tered the  lecture  field,  and 
almost  immediately  acquired 
great  popularity.  Amoug  his 
most  successful  lectures  were;  "Goethe,"'  "Substance 
and  Snow,"  "Sight  and  Insight,"  and  "The  Laws 
of  Disorder."  A  passionate  lover  of  nature,  he  was 
accustomed  to  spending  his  summers,  aud  frequently 
his  winters,  in  tlie  White  mountains,  in  tliose  days  a 
comparatively  wild  and  unknown  region.  In  1853 
he  began  to  contribute  accounts  of  his  explorations 
to  the  "Boston  Transcript,"  and  finally  embodied 
the  results  of  his  varied  experience  in  "The  White 
Hills,  their  Legends,  Landscape,  and  Poetry"  (Bos- 
ton, 1859;  new  ed.,  1887).  In  1860  he  left  Boston, 
and  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  His  reputation  as  a  brilliant  lecturer  had  pre- 
ceded him  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  he  was  soon  in- 


vited to  address  eager  audiences  iu  California  and 
Oregon.  Becomingfamiliarwith  tlie  natural  beauties 
of  the  Yosemite  valley,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  call 
public  attention  to  I  he  rare  charms  of  that  seipifs- 
tered  spot.  When  tlie  question  was  brought  forward 
in  1800  as  to  wlietlier  California  .should  be  made  a 


Pacific  republic,  or  her  connection  with  the  Union 
established,  Mr.  King's  influence  was  of  the  most 
effective  importance,  and  to  him  is  mainty  due  the 
credit  of  having  jireserved  Cflliforuia  to  the  Union 
by  the  exercise  of  his  magnificent  eloquence,  in 
which  he  declared  that  "whatever  of  theory,  of  party, 
of  personal  ambition,  or  of  prejudice,  in  this  great 
hour,  may  have  to  pass  away,  it  seems  to  be  the  will 
of  the  American  people  that  the  grand  inheritance 
of  the  fathers  of  the  republic  shall  not  pass  away." 
After  the  civil  war  began  lie  was  untiring'  in 
his  labors  on  the  sanitary  commission.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1864,  shortly  after  the  completion  of  his  new 
church  in  San  Francisco,  he  was  stricken  with  a 
severe  attack  of  diphtheria,  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  Twenty-five  years  after  his  deiUh  a 
magnificent  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory 
in  Golden  Gate  Park.  (Sec  illustration.)  Mr.  King 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  Harvard  in  1850. 
A  number  of  his  sermons  were  published  posthu- 
mously, including:  " Patriotism  and  Other  Papers " 
(Boston,  1865),  aud  "Christianity  and  Htmianity," 
with  a  memoir  by  Edwin  P.  AVhipple  (1877).  He 
died  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  4,  1864. 

HOWABD,  Jacob  Merritt,  senator,  was  born 
in  Shaftsbury,  Vt.,  July  10,  1805.     His  father  was  a 
farmer  and  the  sixth  in  descent  from  William  How- 
ard, who  settled  in   Braintree,   Mass.,  in  1635.     In 
early  life,  Mr.  Howard  worked  at  farming,  then  fit- 
ted for  college  at  the  academies  of  Bennington  and 
Brattleborough,  and  was  graduated  from  Williams 
college  in  1830.     Pie  studied  law,  removed  to  Detroit 
in  1833,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1833.     In  1835  he  married 
Catharine  A.  Shaw  of  Ware,  Mass. 
As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Howard  was  soon 
recognized   as  learned,  sagacious 
and  logical.    He  strongly  support- 
ed the  claims  of  Michigan  to  the 
disputed  territory  on  the  Ohio  bor- 
der and  enlisted  in  the  Michigan 
troops  that  mustered  on  the  bor- 
der line.    In  1838  he  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Michigan  state  leg- 
islature, and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  revision  of  the  laws,  in  the 
railroad  legislation   of    the  state, 
and  in  the  exhaustive  examina- 
tion of  the  "wild  cat  "  banks  that 
had  been   established   under  the 
free  banking   law.      In   1840  he 
was  elected  to  represent  his  dis- 
trict in   the   twenty-seventh   con- 
gress.    He  took  an  active  part  in 
support  of  the  whig  presidential  candidates  m  the 
campaigns  of  1844,  '48,  and '52.    In  1854  he  favored  the 
coalition  of  the  whigs  aud  free-soilers  in  the  formation 
of  a  new  party,  which  was  accomplished  at  Jackson, 
Mich.,  July   6,   1854,   the   platform  adopted  being 
drawn  by  Mr.  Howard,   and  the  party  taking   the 
name  of  republican  at  his  suggestion.     He  was  elected 
attorney-general  of  the  .state,  and  held  that  position 
for  three  terms.     In  1862  he  was  elected  to  represent 
his  state  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Senator  K.  S.  Bingham.     In  1864  he 
was  re-elected  for  the  senatorial  term  ending  in  1871. 
In  the  senate  he  became  a  ccmspictious  member  and 
served  on  many  important  ccmimittees.     Iu  the  win- 
ter of    1870-71   he  refu.sed   the  presidency  of  the 
southern  claims  commission.     In  1866  Williams  col- 
lege  conferred   on  Senator  Howard  the  degree  of 
LL.D.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Loyalists'  conven- 
tion that-  met  at  Philadelphia  in  1866.      He  pub- 
lished a  "  Translation  from  the  French  of  the  Secret 
Memoirs  of  tiie  Empress  Josephine"  (New  York, 
1847).     Senator  Howard  died  at  his  home  in  Detroit, 
Mich.,  Apr.  2,  1871. 
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STJTHEBIiAND,  Charles,  surgeon-general  of 
the  U.  S.  army,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan. 
38,  1830,  son  of  Joel  B.  Sutherland,  who  served  in 
the  war  of  1813,  and  was  a  member  of  congiess.  He 
was  graduated  at  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1853, 
and  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the  U.  8. 
army  on  Aug.  5th,  having  been  previously  em- 
ployed as  acting  assistant  surgeon.  After  five  years 
in  the  department  of  New  Mexico,  where  he  took 
part  in  the  Indian  wars,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
department  of  Texas,  and  was  stationed  at  Fort  Dun- 
can, in  that  State,  at  the  time  of  its  secession.  In 
1861  he  was  medical  officer  of  the  secret  expedition 
sent  to  the  relief  of  Port  Pickens,  Fla.,  where  he  re- 
mained one  year,  and  participated  in  the  two  bom- 
bardments. In  April,  1863,  he  was  promoted  sur- 
geon, with  the  rank  of  major,  and  after  a  few  months 
was  made  medical  purveyoratColumbus,Ky., where 
he  erected  large  warehouses  to  store  medicines  for 
Gen.  Halleck's  army.  He  subsequently  established 
another  extensive  depot  of  the  kind  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  and  fitted  out  nine  general  hospitals,  with  a 
capacity  of  3,000.  A  floating  hospital  of  800  beds 
was  also  despatched  to  Gen.  Grant  at  Milliken's  Bend. 
As  inspector  and  assistant  medical  director,  he  went 
through  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  participating  in 
the  battles  of  Jackson  and  Champion  Hills,  as  well 
as  in  the  siege  of  the  city.  From  the  army  of  the 
Tennessee  he  was  transferred  to  the  department  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  as  medical  director, 
and  was  subsequently  made  medical  director  of  hos- 
pitals in  and  around  Annapolis,  Md.  For  several 
months  he  served  on  a  retiring  board  at  Wilmington, 
Del.,  and  in  1864  was  specially  detailed  by  Sec. 
Stanton  to  act  as  medical  purveyor  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  taking  charge  of  twenty  general  hos- 
pitals in  the  city  of  Washington.  Upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Gen.  Grant  and  Surg.  -Gen.  Barnes,  he 
was  promoted  by  Pres.  Johnson,  July,  1866,  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  appointed  one  of  six 
assistant  medical  purveyors  of  the  army.  In  June, 
1876,  he  became  colonel,  having  previously  received 
both  grades  by  brevet  March  13, 1865.  At  the  close 
of  his  service  in  Washington,  he  was  made  acting 
chief  medical  purveyor  in  New  York  city,  and  later 
was  for  five  years  medical  director  of  the  division  of 
the  Pacific.  Still  later  he  held  the  same  office  in  the 
division  of  the  Atlantic,  with  headquarters  at  Govern- 
or's island,  N.Y.,  and  on  Dec.  38,  1890,  was  appointed 
surgeon-general,  holding  the  position  until  May  39, 
1893.    He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  May  13,  1895. 

DEARBORN,  Benjamin,  inventor,  was  born 
in  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ,  in  1754,  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
and  Ruth  (Rogers)  Dearborn,  and  a  descendant  of 
Godfrey  Dearborn,  a  native  of  England,  who  came 
to  America  in  1639.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
printer,  but  did  not  continue  in  that  business.  He 
opened  a  school  for  girls  in  Portsmouth,  about  1785, 
which  he  subsequently  removed  to  Boston.  He  was 
a  man  of  intelligence,  and  was  interested  in  scientific 
pursuits.  Under  the  signature  of  "A  Friend  of 
Industiy"  he  wrote  an  article  for  "The  New  Hamp- 
shire Gazette,"  suggesting  for  the  first  time  the  em- 
ployment of  convict  labor  for  profit.  He  was  the 
inventor  of  the  spring-balance,  or  spring  scales,  an 
apparatus  for  measurng  weight  or  force  by  the 
elasticity  of  a  spring  of  steel.  He  died  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Feb.  33,  1838. 

WHEATON,  Frank,  soldier,  was  born  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  May  8,  1833,  son  of  Dr.  Francis  L.  and 
Amelias.  (Burrill)  Wheaton.  He  was  educated  at 
Brown  University,  from  which  he  received  the  degree 
of  A.M.  He  obtained  a  position  asassistant  engiueer, 
and  engaged  in  the  survey  of  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico.  In  June,  1855, 
Pres.  Pierce  appointed  him  first  lieutenant  of  cavalry 
in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  as  such  he  served  in  Kaii- 
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sas  and  Missouri.  He  was  in  the  engagement  with 
the  Cheyenne  Indians  at  Wood's  river,  near  Fort 
Kearny,  Neb.,  in  1855,  at  Solomon's  Fork,  1857, 
and  in  the  expedition  against  the  Mormons  in  1858. 
In  March,  1861,  he  received  promotion  to  the  r^nk 
of  captain.  He  was  on  recruiting  service  in  the  East 
when  the  3d  Rhode  Island  vol- 
unteers were  mustered  into  the 
U.  S.  service  July,  1861,  and  he 
accepted  a  commission  as  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  regiment, 
and  was,  in  the  same  month, 
made  colonel.  He  fought  in  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and 
served  during  the  peninsular  and 
Maryland  campaigns,  being  pro- 
moted brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers November,  1862.  He  com- 
manded a  brigade  in  the  army 
of  the  Potomac  in  1863-64,  and  a 
division  of  the  6th  corps  in  1864 
under  Grant,  up  to  the  surrender 
of  Lee  at  Appomattox.  He  re- 
ceived the  brevet  of  major-general 
of  volunteers  for  gallant  and  meri- 
torious service  at  the  battles  of  Opequan,  Fisher'sHill, 
andMiddletown,Va.,  and  brevets  in  the  regular  army 
to  the  grade  of  major-general  for  the  battles  of  the 
Wilderness,  Cedar  Creek  and  Petersburg,  respective- 
ly. Gen.  Wheaton  was  promoted  in  the  regular  army 
to  major,  2d  cavalry,  Nov.  5, 1863;  lieutenant-colonel, 
39th  infantry,  July  28,  1866,  transferred  to  21st  in- 
fantry March  15,  1869;  colonel.  2d  infantry,  Dec. 
15,  1874;  brigadier-general  in  1892,  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  department  of  'Texas,  with  head- 
quarters at  San  Antonio.  In  July,  1866,  Gen. 
Wheaton  was  presented  with  a  sword  by  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island  for  gallant  services  in  the  battles  of 
the  civil  war. 

B.AMSEXJR,  Stephen  Dodson,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Lincolnton,  N.  C,  May  31,  1837.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  U.  S.  military  academy  ir^l  860, 
assigned  to  the  4th  artillery,  and  placed  on  garrison 
duty  at  Fortress  Monroe.  After  the  civil  war  was 
declared  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  U.  S. 
army  Apr.  6, 1861,  and  entered 
the  Confederate  service  as  ma- 
jor of  the  10th  North  Carolina 
artillery.  In  the  fall  of  1861 
he  was  stationed  on  the  James 
river,  and  early  in  1862  he  was 
ordered  to  report  to  Gen.  John 
B.  Magruder.  During  McClel- 
lan's  advance  up  the  peninsula, 
he  commanded  the  artillery  of 
the  right  wing.  On  Apr.  12, 
1863,  he  was  promoted  colonel, 
and  led  the  49th  North  Caro- 
lina infantry  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  peninsular  campaign. 
He  became  brigadier  general 
Nov.  1,  1863  ;  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  Gen.  George 
B.  Anderson's  brigade  of  four 
North  Carolina  regiments,  un- 
der Gen.  D.  H.  Hill,  and  was  attached  to  "Stone- 
wall "  Jackson's  corps,  serving  with  distinction  at 
Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburg.  Subsequently  he 
took  part  in  the  Wilderness  campaign,  and  on  .June 
1,  1864,  was  given  temporarily  the  rank  of  major- 
general,  and  assigned  to  a  division  composed  of  the 
brigades  of  Gens  Pegram,  John,ston  and  Godwin, 
that  had  been  commanded  by  Gen.  Jubal.A  Early. 
Gen.  Ramseur  participated  in  the  campaign  of  the 
Shenandoah  Valley  under  the  last-named  general, 
and  while  rallying  his  troops,  fell  mortally  wounded 
at  Cedar  Creek,  Va.,  Oct.  19,  1864. 
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MITCHELL,  James,  educator  aud  journalist, 
was  born  Jlay  8,  1W:>1  in  Washington  county,  Ark., 
the  second  son  of  James  aud  Mary  A.  ]\[itchell.  The 
fathei-,  a  native  of  Kentucliy,  was,  for  tlie  most  part, 
reared  in  Indiana,  and  moved  to  Arkansas  in  1837. 
He  served  in  the  war  of  1813,  under  Gen.  William 
Henry  Harrison,  with  the  Kentucky  volunteers. 
The  "boyhood  and  youth  of  .James  Jlitcliell  were 
spent  on  a  farm  in  tlie  mountains  of  uorthwesteru 
Arkansas,  where  in  earh-  life  he  learned  that  indus- 
try and  economy  are  elements  of  character  essential 
to  success.  Financial  misfortune  overtook  his  pa- 
rents in  his  boyhood.  He  was  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  his  neighborhood,  and  at  Cane  Hill 
college,  the  oldest  chartered  institution  of  learning 
in  the  state.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  taught  his 
first  school,  aud  continued  teaching  aud  attending 
school  I)y  turns,  until  he  was  twenty-five  years  old. 
In  1855  he  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States 
as  deputy  surveyor,  and  was  employed  in  the  survey 
of  Kansas  aud  Nebraska  until  1859,  when  he  returned 
to  Arkansas  and  agaiu  taught  school.  In  1860  ho 
was  elected  to  the  legislature.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Con- 
federate army  in  Jlay,  1861,  continuing  in  the  mili- 
tary service  luitil  June,  1865,  when  he  svu'reudered 
as  captain  with  Geu.  Cabell,  at  Corsicana,  Texa«. 
He  remained  in  Texas  a  yeai', 
teaching  school.  In  1866  he 
returned  home,  and  engaged 
in  farming  and  teaching.  At 
the  reorganization  of  Cane  Hill 
college,  in  1868,  he  was  made 
a  professor,  and  held  the  jiost 
for  six  years.  In  1874  he  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  English 
literature  in  the  Arkansas  ag- 
ricultiu-al  and  industrial  uni- 
versity, at  Fayetleville,  Ark., 
which  chair  lie  filled  for  two 
years.  In  1876  he  was  ten- 
dered the  position  of  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Arkansas  "Ga- 
zette," the  leading  morning 
daily  of  the  state,  and  resigned 
his  professorship  in  the  univer- 
sity 'to  accept  that  jiosition. 
This  necessitated  his  removal 
to  Little  Rock,  the  state  capital.  In  1878  he  re- 
signed, and  in  connection  with  Gen.  W.  D.  Blocher, 
purchased  the  Arkansas  "Democrat,"  an  evening 
paper.  A  year  later  his  partner  died,  and  he  asso- 
ciated with  himself  J.  R.  Bettis  of  8t.  Louis,  who 
was  his  business  manager  and  partner  for  eleven 
j-ears.  In  1890  the  Arkansas  "  Democrat "  company 
was  formed,  with  Prof.  Mitchell  as  president  aud 
editor-in-chief.  It  is  the  best  equipped  and  leading 
publishing  house  in  the  state.  Pi-of.  Mitchell  stands 
at  the  head  of  journalism  in  Arkansas,  and  through 
his  sagacity  and  editorial  ability  his  paper  has 
wielded  a  wide  influence  in  controling  the  tone  of 
public  sentiment.  He  has  made  it  a  material  factor 
in  building  up  the  resources  of  the  state,  and  lias 
inaugurated  and  led  to  success  many  enterprises, 
both  of  state  and  local  character.  His  pen,  purse, 
and  influence  have  always  been  ready  to  aid  in 
every  public  enterprise  and  charitable  undertaking 
of  merit.  Never  seeking  public  offlce  or  political 
preferment  for  him,self,  he  has  done  nmch  to  ad- 
vance the  aspirations  of  others,  and  exercised  a  po- 
tent influence  in  state  polity.  He  is  an  ardent  but 
conservative  democrat,  and  adheres  to  the  doctrine 
"the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number"  as  the 
basis  of  true  republican  institutions.  Prof.  Mitchell 
was  one  of  the  chief  advocates  for  a  creditable  ex- 
hibit of  the  resources  of  his  state  at  the  Columbian 
exposition,  and  largely  aided  in  securing  private  sub- 


scriptions and  a  slate  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  governor  one  of  the  World's 
fair  commissioners,  and  elected  president  of  the  state 
board.  He  has  always  taken  great  interest  in  edu- 
cational affairs,  and  his  long  experience  in  teaching 
has  equipped  him  for  great  influence  in  educational 
councils.  He  is  a  member  of  the  public-school  board 
of  the  city  of  Little  Rock,  and  htis  for  years  held  a 
commission  from  the  governor  of  the  state  as  one  of 
the  ti'ustees  of  the  state  imiversity,  where  he  has  ren- 
dered valuable  aid  iu  building  up  aud  establishing 
the  institution  which  has  become  a  state  pride.  A 
nimiber  of  times  his  name  has  been  prominent  for 
gubernatorial  honors,  but  he  has  always  declined  a 
candidacy.  In  Mav,  1893,  he  was  appointed  post- 
master of  Little  Rock.  On  Jan.  30,  1860,  Mr.  Mit- 
chell married  Lizzie  Latta  of  Evansville,  Ark., 
daughter  of  John  and  Jane  Latta.  The  eldest  sou, 
William  S.  Mitchell,  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
the  Arkansas  ' '  Democrat  "  company.  Mrs.  Mitchell 
has  always  identified  herself  with  M-orks  of  charity 
wherever  she  lived,  and  was  the  promoter  and  active 
head  of  several  charitable  institutions  at  Little  Rock. 
She  aided  largely  in  founding  the  Orphans'  home  iu 
that  city,  and  has  been  its  president  foryeai's.  Prof. 
Mitchell  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  and  a  member  of  the  Amei'ican 
association  for  the  advancement  of  science.  He  is 
well  known  and  highly  esteemed  throughout  the 
state.  Possessing  an  ability  recognized  among  the 
leading  minds  of  the  Southwest,  with  a  character 
for  honesty  and  integrity,  and  a  fidelity  to  every 
trust  reposed,  he  has  gained  a  business  and  social 
standing  of  prominence. 

DABNEY,  Samuel  Wyllys,  U.  S.  consul, was 
born  at  Payal,  in  the  Azores,  Jan  6,  1836,  where  his 
grandfather  and  father  had  held  the  U.  S.  consul- 
ship and  endeared  themselves  to  the  natives,  'v\'ho 
called  the  latter  (Charles  AVilliam  Dabney ) ' '  father  of 
the  poor."  After  completing  his  education,  the  sou 
entered  his  father's  office,  and  in  the  interests  of  the 
business  made  several  voyages,  in  one  of  which  he 
was  wrecked  on  the  Danish  coast.  He  has  served 
the  government  for  thirty-four  years,  at  first  as  dep- 
uty consul,  then  succeeding  to  the  con.sulship  on  his 
father's  death,  March  12,  1871,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions rei^resentiug  Gei'many  also.  In  the  way  of  his 
duty  he  has  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  natives, 
to  his  countrymen  and  to  persons  of  other  nations. 
In  1856  he  and  his  brother,  with  some  I'isk,  much 
exposure  and  no  help  from  the  officers  and  crew, 
saved  over  1100,000  from  the  wreck  of  a  New 
York  vessel,  on  the  Island  of  Pico.  During  a  gale 
in  1879  he  and  his  son,  tying  ropes  about  them  and 
dashing  into  the  sui-f,  saved  four  Frenchmen,  sur- 
vivors of  a  bark  which  went  to  pieces  on  the  beach 
of  Horta;  for  this  they  received  gold  medals  from 
the  French  government,  from  President  Hayes,  and 
from  the  j\tassachusetts  humane  society.  These,  too, 
were  not  the  only  rescues  of  life  and  property  from  the 
sea  by  Mr.  Dabney's  efforts.  During  famine  in  the 
islands  he  has  succored  the  inhabitants  by  procuiing 
corn  from  abroad  and  selling  it  at  low  rates.  For 
this  and  other  acts  he  was  offered  tlie  title  of  "com- 
mendadoi',"  and  thanked  by  the  king  of  Portugal. 
For  sending  natural  history  specimens  to  the  Paris 
museum  he  received  a  Sevres  vase  from  the  minister 
of  public  instruction  and  a  silver  medal  from  the 
municipality  of  Paris,  the  latter  an  honor  rarely  ac- 
corded. The  Fayidese  looked  to  him  for  help  aud 
advice  in  all  emergencies.  His  life,  signalized  by 
good  deeds  and  the  conscientious  discharge  of  official 
duties,  furnishes  an  uncommon  example  of  hereditary 
virtues  in  an  office  that  has  been  held  by  one  family 
for  so  long  a  time.  He  was  succeeded  in  offlce  in 
1893  by  Lewis  Dexter. 
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COKNEIiL,  Ezra,  philanthropist,  capitalist,  and 
founder  of  Cornell  university,  was  born  at  West- 
chester Landing,  in  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
11,  1807,  of  Puritan  ancestry,  and  of  what  was 
mainly  "Quaker"  stock.  His  father,  Elijah  Cor- 
nell, was  a  ship  carpenter,  but  soon  after  removed  to 
De  Ruyter,  Madison  county,  N".  Y.,  and  became  a 
farmer  in  what  was  then  known  as  the  "  Quaker 
Basin,"  and,  later,  after  a  number  of  changes  of 
residence,  settled  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  where  he  organ- 
ized a  pottery,  which  still  exists  and  prospers.  In 
boyhood  he  was  given  a  common-school  education, 
and  in  his  youth  worked  on  the  farm,  in  the  pottery, 
and  at  the  carpenter's  trade,  a  vocation  which  he 
greatly  enjoyed,  and  the  elements  of  which  he  picked 
up  without  formal  instruction  or  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship. When  but  seventeen  years  of  age,  he, 
with  a  younger  brother,  framed  a  two-story  dwell- 
ing for  his  father's  family,  and 
it  proved  one  of  the  best-built 
houses  in  the  village.  He  was 
next  engaged  for  two  or  three 
years  in  lumbering,  and  in  a 
machine-shop  at  Homer,  N". 
Y.,  and  finally  returned  to 
Ithaca,  where  he  settled  per- 
•  manently  in  1838.  After  a  few 
years  he  became  the  manager 
of  mills  and  factories  at  Ithaca 
arid  its  vicinity,  owned  by  Col. 
Beebe,  a  then  well-known  cap- 
italist. His  wide  I'ange  of  ex- 
perience in  this  connection, 
and  his  familiarity  with  af- 
fairs thus  acquired,  fitted  him 
well  for  his  next  advance.  He 
was  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment in  1841,  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Col.  Beebe,  and  just 
in  time  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Morse  telegraph, 
then  only  recently  introduced.  He  had,  meantime, 
become  interested  in  a  new  plow,  and  spent  two 
years  or  more  in  the  endeavor,  unsuccessfully,  to 
develop  the  invention.  Though  a  failure,  financially, 
the  enterprise  brought  him  into  acquaintance  with 
the  managers  of  the  telegraph  systems  inaugurated 
by  the  line  between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  and 
his  first  engagement  was  to  build  a  machine  for  lay- 
ing the  conducting  wire  thirty  inches  underground  ; 
a  machine  which  proved  thoroughly  satisfactory, 
and,  giving  young  Cornell  the  confidence  of  his  em- 
ployers, secured  for  him  a  permanent  connection 
with  the  great  enterprise  upon  which  they  were  en- 
gaged. In  less  than  a  year,  after  many  changes  in 
general  plans,  resulting  in  giving  the  apparatus  and 
line  its  present  form,  the  first  telegraph  wire  was 


ready  for  operation.  May  1,  1844,  and  the  patents 
were  offered  to  the  IJ.  8.  government  for  $100,000, 
an  offer  which  was  promptly  declined,  the  post- 
master-general reporting  that  he  was  not  satisfied 
that  it  could  be  made  a  paying  system  for  transmis- 
sion of  messages.  Mr.  Cornell  erected  experimental 
and  exhibition  lines  in  Boston  in  the  summer  of  1844, 
and  in  New  York  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year. 
As  a  result  the  "Magnetic  telegraph  company  "  was 
organized,  and  its  first  line,  from  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia, vras  finished  and  ready  for  business  in  the 
summer  of  1845.  Other  companies  were  soon  formed, 
in  a  number  of  which  Mr.  Cornell  was  engaged, 
either  as  constructor  or  stockholder,  and  usually 
both,  and  he  gave  his  entire  time  thereafter  to  the 
extension  of  lines  throughout  the  West.  These  were 
usually  .short  and  isolated  lines,  however,  and  the 
rivalries  and  competitions  which  at  once  arose  among 
them  prevented  t'ueir  making  money.  In  1855  these 
companies  combined  to  form  the  Western  union 
comijany,  and  this,  gradually  absorbing  the  smaller 
lines,  both  East  and  West,  has  now  practically  taken 
the  business  of  the  United  Btates,  and  transacts  it  at 
a  lower  rate,  and  at  a  larger  profit,  than  any  pro- 
portional systems  of  Europe.  Mr.  Cornell  was,  for 
many  years,  the  largest  individual  stockholder  in 
this  great  company,  and  the  improvement  in  value 
of  its  property  and  stock  made  for  him  a  large  for- 
tune, the  basis  of  his  later  and  greater  philanthropic 
work.  In  1858  Mr.  Cornell  bought  an  extensive  farm 
at  Ithaca,  settled  upon  it,  and  became  a  large  farmer 
and  breeder  of  blooded  stock.  His  herd  of  short- 
horns was  considered  the  finest  in  the  country  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  the  year  1862,  memorable  as 
that  of  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  "land  grant  act" 
by  the  U.  S.  congress,  Cornell  was  president  of  the 
State  agricultural  society,  and  a  trustee  of  the  State 
agricultural  college,  then  located  at  Ovid,  Seneca 
county,  an(}  languishing  for  want  of  funds.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Cornell,  then  a  member,  the  state 
legislature  transferred  this  institution  to  Ithaca,  and 
gave  it  the  land-grant  scrip  assigned  to  New  York 
by  the  general  government.  Mr.  Cornell  gave  it  his 
own  farm,  and  an  additional  endowment  of  $500,000. 
Cornell  university  was  then  duly  incorporated  by  the 
state  as  the  recipient  of  these  various  gifts  and  trans- 
fers of  property.  The  generosity  of  the  great  phi- 
lanthropist, however,  was  to  go  still  further.  He 
bought  the  land-scrip,  and  bound  himself  to  locate 
the  nearly  one  million  acres  of  public  lands,  and  to 
sell  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  university,  transfer- 
ring to  it  all  his  own  profits  from  these  sales.  It 
thus  happens  that  the  university  to-day  possesses  an 
endowment  of  enormous  magnitude,  and  is  carrying 
on  the  work  assigned  it  with  such  success  as  to 
render  its  founder  famous,  the  state  more  prosperous, 
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and  the  cause  of  education  rightfully  predominant 
in  the  minds  of  people  and  representatives.  The 
faculty  of  the  university  was  organized  in  ISOT  by 
the  appointment  of  Stule  Senator  Andrew  D.  White 
as  president,  and  the  board  of  trustees  included 
among  its  members  lliiiun  Sibley,  the  founder,  sub- 
sequently, of  Sibley  ccjllege,  the  school  of  mechanic 
arts  ami  of  mechanical  engineering  in  the  university, 
Horace  Greeley,  Gen.   Woodford,  and  other  distin- 

fuished  men,  whose  names  will  long  be  remembered, 
'his  great  university  now  (1893)  instructs  about 
1,7UU  students,  has  a  faculty  of  over  a  hundred  mem- 
bers, and  expends  about  $400,000  a  year  in  its  noble 
work.  Tlie  Sibley  college  alone  contains  about  600 
students,  and  the  gifts  of  Henry  W.  Sage  and  Presi- 
dent White,  Hiram  Sibley  and  others,  aggregate 
about  iS;2,000,000.  In  the  inauguration  of  its  great 
work,  the  university  received  the  active  assistance  of 
Goldwin  Smith  and  many  great  men  of  England,  of 
James  Russell  Lowell  and  other  famous  men  of  Am- 
erica, and  its  history  has  been  one  of  extraordinary 
and  constant  growth,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of 
Ezra  Cornell  and  his  coadjutors,  and  the  whole- 
some traditions  established  by  them.  Ezra  Cornell 
died  at  Ithaca  Dec.  9,  1«74,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
in  his  own  home,  beside  the  great  institution  which 
bears  his  name  and  gives  his  finest  fame.  A  youth 
of  hard  Avcjrk,  steady  application,  and  high  ambi- 
tion ;  a  manhood  of  noblest  aspirations  and  marvel- 
ous successes,  and  an  advanced  age  of  grandest 
philanthropic  work  in  the  grandest  of  all  causes, 
make  the  life  of  Cornell  a  lesson  to  the  poor  boy,  the 
prosperous  man,  and  to  the  statesman  and  philau- 
thropi.st  alike. 

WHITE,  Andrew  Dickson,  first  president  of 
Cornell  univei-sity  (1867-85),  "was  born  at  Homer, 
N.  Y.,  Nov.  7,  1832.     Both  his  parents  were  of  New 
England  extraction.     In  1839  his  family  removed  to 
the  city  of  Syracu.se,  where  his  father  acquired  for- 
tune and  distinction.     After  a  year  at  Hobart  college, 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  he  entered  Yale  college  in  1850, 
and  was  graduated  with  honor  in  1853.     Tlie  next 
three  years  were  spent  in  Europe,  where  he  com- 
pleted his  studies  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and 
Palis.     His  introduction  to  diplomacy  was  received 
at  St.  Petersburg,  where  for  several  months,  during 
the  ci'itical  period  of  the  Crimean 
war,    he  was  an   attiiclie   of    the 
United  States  legation.     He  trav- 
eled  on  foot   over  many  of  the 
historical  fields  of  the  continent, 
principally  in  northern  and  west- 
ern France.     Returning  to  Amer- 
ica in  1857,  he  was  called  to  the 
professorship  of  history  and  Eng- 
Ifsh  literature  in  the  University  of 
Michigan.     It  was  largely  due  to 
his  labors  that  that  noble  institu- 
tion of  learning  was  placed  in  its 
present  path  of  prosperity  and  use- 
fulness; and  so  strenuous  were  his 
exertions  at  this  i)eriod   that  his 
health   became  impaired,  and  he 

I  ^        ==:f(-Zy-^^-^ was  obliged  to  resign  his  professor- 

AarUAj  AJOU/k-c.Z^  „]jip  in  1862,  and  travel  in  Europe 
for  six  months.  While  abroad  he 
was  active  as  a  writer  in  opposition  to  the  attempt  to 
bring  about  an  intervention  of  European  powers  in 
favor  of  the  .southern  Confederacy,  and  published 
"A  Word  fioni  the  Northwest"  (London,  1862),  in 
reply  to  the  "  American  Diary  "  of  Wm.  H.  Russell, 
the  correspondent  of  the  London  "Times."  In  18(13, 
having  returned  to  America,  he  was  elected  to  the 
senate  of  the  state  of  New  York.  There  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  efforts  for  reforms  in  muni- 
cipal administration  and  in  puWic  education.  He 
brought  into  the  legislature  the  bill  wliich  established 


the  new  health  board  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
at  his  instance  several  new  normal  schools  were 
established  throughout  the  state.  For  years  Mr. 
White  had  carried  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  a  great 
American  university  which  should  unite,  upon  a 
more  catholic  plan  than  any  yet  attempted,  all  prov- 
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inccs  of  education — philosophical,  professional,  liter- 
ary, scientific,  and  technical.  The  passage  in  1863, 
by  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  of  a  law  grant- 
ing to  each  state  a  portion  of  tlie  public  lands  for 
the  endowment  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in 
the  mechanic  arts,  seemed  to  him  to  offer  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  realization  of  his  dream.  The  share 
allotted  to  New  York  amounted  to  1,000,000  acres, 
and  there  was  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
disposition  of  this  immense  gift.  The  friends  of  the 
already  existing  colleges  wished  to  have  it  parceled 
among  them;  but  Mr.  White  opjiosed  this  scheme 
of  division,  and  advocated  the  policy  of  keeping  the 
endowment  as  an  entirety  for  founding  a  new  institu- 
tion which  should  be  worthy  of  the  country  and  the 
state.  His  generous  fellow-senator,  Ezra  Cornell, 
was  led  by  him  to  add  to  the  fund  thus  granted  the 
state  of  New  York  by  the  nation  a  fortime  adequate 
for  the  establishment  at  Ithaca,  in  the  heart  of  the 
state,  of  such  a  university  as  Mr.  White  had  con- 
ceived. In  the  meantime  Mr.  White  was  elected  to 
a  professorship  at  Yale,  but  at  the  earnest  request  of 
Mr.  Cornell  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  new 
university,  when  its  doors  were  opened  in  1867,  and 
gave  to  it  the  next  eighteen  years  of  his  life  as  its 
president  and  profe.s.sor  of  history,  bestowing  upon 
it  largely  of  his  fortune  as  well  as  of  his  .service,  and 
building  it  up  into  what  is  often  deemed  the  repre- 
sentative university  of  the  coimtry.  He  vi.sited  Eui'ope 
for  the  third  lime  in  1867-68,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
amining into  the  organization  of  the  leading  schools 
of   agriculture   and  technology,  and  of  purchasinff 
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books  and  apparatus  for  the  university.  These  edu- 
cational duties  left  him,  however,  some  leisure  for 
t)Oth  political  and  literary  activity.  In  1871  Presi- 
dent Grant  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  Santo 
Domingo  commission  when  the  annexation  of  that 
island  was  seriously  considered,  and  Mr.  White  took 
a  leading  share  in  the  preparation  of  the  official  re- 
port of  the  commission.  Iq  1872  he  was  a  delegate  to 
the  National  republican  convention,  which  renomi- 
nated President  Grant,  and  a  member  of  the  electoral 
college  of  the  state  of  New  York.  At  the  Centennial 
exposition  of  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  he  was  chairman 
of  the  jury  of  public  instruction,  and  in  1878  was 
appointed  honorary  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  to  the  "World's  exposition  at  Paris,  where  he 
held  a  place  upon  the  jury  of  appeals,  and  for  his 
services  received  the  officer's  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
honor.  In  the  spring  of  1879  he  succeeded  Bayard 
Taylor  as  minister  of  the  United  States  to  the  German 
empire.  Returning  to  Cornell  university  in  the 
autumn  of  1881,  he  was  not  again  absent  from  it  un- 
til his  health  forced  him  to  lay  down  its  presidency 
in  1885.  After  a  year's  rest  in  Europe,  Dr.  White 
returned  in  188^  to  his  home  at  Ithaca,  but  in  1892 
was  again  sent  abroad  as  American  minister  to  Rus- 
sia. From  his  own  resources  he  contributed  about 
$100,000  to  the  university  equipment  fund,  and  on 
Jan.  19,  1887,  he  endowed  the  new  school,  now  fit- 
tingly known  as  "The  President  White  school  of 
history  and  political  science,"  with  his  entire  histori- 
cal library,  including  some  30,000  volumes,  besides 
10,000  valuable  pamphlets  and  manuscripts,  all  of 
which  cost  him  more  than  $100,000.  Dr.  White's 
most  important  publications  are:    the  various  edi- 


tions (1860-83)  of  his  "  Outlines  of  Lectures  on  His- 
tory;" "A  Plan  of  Organization  for  Cornell  Univer- 
sity" (Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1865);  "The  Warfare  of 
Science,"  a  history  of  the  interferences  of  theology 
-with  freedom  of  thought  and  of  investigation  (New 
York,  1876;  repi'inted  in  London  in  the  same  year, 
with  a  preface  by  Prof.  Tyndall),  of  wliich  a  ne^' 
and  greatly  enlarged  edition  is  being  published; 
"Paper  Money  Inflation  in  France,  How  it  Came, 
What  it  Brought,  How  it  Ended "  (New  York, 
1876),  and  "On  Studies  in  General  History  "(N.  Y., 
1885).  He  has  also  contributed  largely  to  leading 
magazines  and  has  published  many  occasional  ad- 
dresses and  lectures  upon  educational,  historical, 
and  political  subjects.  As  early  as  1856  he  contiib- 
uted  to  the  "New  Englander"  an  article  on  the 
study  of  history,  and  to  the  "Atlantic  Monthly'' 
one  on  "Jefferson  and  Slavery."  While  professor 
in  Michigan  university  he  published  a  "  Syllabus  of 
Lectures  on  Modern  History,"  and  contributed  to 
the  "  Atlantic"  articles  on  "The  Administration  of 
Richelieu"  and  "The  Growth  and  Decline  of  the 
Serf  System  in  Russia."  During  his  term  as  senator 
he  delivered  several  important  addresses,  including 
one  at  the  services  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of 
President  Lincoln.  In  1867  he  delivered  the  P.  B.  K. 
oration  at  Yale,  on  "  The  Greatest  Foe  of  Democ- 


racy;" in  1868,  the  inaugural  address  at  the  opening 
of  llie  university;  and  in  1869  an  address  before  the 
State  agricultural  society  on  "  Scientific  Education," 
and  before  the  Cooper  institute  on  "The  Battle-fields 
of  Science."  Of  his  more  recent  works  the  most  im- 
portant are:  an  address  "  On  the  Relation  of  National 
and  State  Governments  to  Advanced  Education," 
delivered  before  the  National  educational  associa- 
tion at  Detroit,  in  1874;  an  address  in  1873  before  the 
Sanitary  association  at  New  York  on  "Hygienic  In- 
struction in  Colleges  and  Universities;"  an  address 
"  On  Scientific  and  Industrial  Education  in  the 
United  States,"  delivered  before  the  New  York  leg- 
islature in  1874;  a  paper  on  "Tlie  New  Germany," 
in  1882,  and  a  bibliographical  and  critical  appendix 
to  the  American  reprint  of  Morris's  "  Histoiy  of  the 
French  Revolution,"  For  his  imiversity  and  other 
work,  he  has  received  the  doctorate  of  laws  from 
Yale,  Cornell,  and  the  Universityof  Michigan,  the 
doctorate  of  letters  from  Columbia,  and  the  doctorate 
of  philosophy  from  Jena.  He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  American  historical  association,  and  has  been 
president  of  the  American  social  science  association 
as  well  as  corresponding  member  of  various  foi'eign 
societies. 

ADAMS,  Charles  Kendall,  second  president  of 
Cornell  university  (1885-92),  was  born  at  Derby,  Vt., 
Jan.  24,  1835.  After  an  elementary  education  in  the 
common  schools,  he  studied  two  terms  in  the  Derby 
academy,  and  then  migrated  in  1856  with  his  pa- 
rents to  Iowa.  From  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  he 
was  strongly  desirous  of  pur- 
suing a  collegiate  course,  but 
limited  circumstances  made  this 
impossible.  It  was  not  until  he 
was  about  twenty-one  that  he 
decided  definitely  to  fit  for  col- 
lege. In  the  autumn  of  1856  he 
began  to  study  Latin  and  Greek 
at  Denmark  academy  imder  the 
instruction  of  the  Rev.  H.  K. 
Edson.  In  September  of  1857 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  ^Michigan.  During  his 
four  years  of  collegiate  life  he 
was  almost  exclusively  depend- 
ent upon  his  c)wn  efforts  to  se- 
cure the  means  of  his  education. 
During  the  third  and  fourth 
years  he  became  deeply  interest- 
ed in  historical  studies,and.deter- 
miued  to  pursue  a  post-graduate 
course.  During  this  time  be  was  assistant  librarian  of 
the  university,  and  in  charge  of  one  of  the  lower  class- 
es in  history.  In  1864  he  received  an  appointment 
as  instructor  in  history  and  Latin;  was  advanced  to 
an  assistant  professorshijj  in  1865,  and  in  1867,  on  the 
resignation  of  Professor  White  to  take  the  presidency 
of  Cornell  university,  he  was  appointed  full  professor 
of  history.  This  be  accepted  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  a  year  for  special  study  in  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy.  Returning  in  the  summer  of  1868,  after 
visiting  the  universities  of  Heidelberg,  Leipzig,  Ber- 
lin, Munich,  Bonn,  and  Paris,  he  assumed  the  duties 
of  his  professorship,  and  introduced  the  German 
seminary  system  for  the  instruction  of  advanced 
classes  in  history.  His  lectures  were  largely  attended. 
His  first  course'was  followed  by  the  publication  in 
New  York  of  a  volume  on  "Democracy  and  Mon- 
archy in  France  "  (1874),  which  was  received  with 
such  favor  as  to  be  translated  into  German,  and  pub- 
lished in  Stuttgart  the  following  year.  Professor 
Adams  devoted  himself  more  especially  to  teaching 
the  students  the  sources  of  historical  information, 
and  in  1882  published  as  the  results  of  these  studies 
his  "Manual  of  Historical  Literature,"  a  work  wide- 
ly adopted,  reaching  its  third  edition  in  1889.     Dur- 
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ing  his  stay  at  the  University  of  Michigan  Prof. 
Adams  made  a  special  study  of  educational  systems, 
and  was  frequently  invited  to  the  presidency  of 
other  institutions.  In  isy.l,  on  the  resignation  of 
President  White  at  Cornell,  he  was  elected  to  succeed 
him,  and  held  the  important  post  for  seven  years. 
Though  his  work  at  Cornell  consisted  mainly  in 
the  development  of  the  university  in  the  lines  laid 
down  by  his  predecessor,  much  of  his  attention 
had  to  be  immediately  devoted  to  the  reorgani- 
zation and  consolidation  of  several  of  the  depart- 
ments. The  university  in  1885-86  had  a  teaching 
staff  cjf  fifty-four  names,  and  r^Td  students.  So 
prosperous  has  been  the  institution,  and  so  hearty 
has  been  the  recognition  of  its  growth  and  prosperity 
that  in  1891-92  the  number  in  the  corps  of  instruc- 
tion reached  13^>.  while  the  number  of  students  was 
1,506.  In  lyso  the  Sibley  college  i>{  mechanical  en- 
gineering and  the  nrecha.iic  arts  was  begun;  in 
1891  it  contained  more  than  four  hundred  students. 
The  School  of  law,  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1888, 
had  upon  its  rolls  in  1891  150  students.  During 
President  Adams'.s  administration  ]\Iorse  hall,  at  an 
expense  of  iJiHO.OOO;  Lincoln  hall,  at  an  expense  of 
nearly  |100,000;  Barnes  hall,  at  an  expense  of  $55,- 
000,  and  the  University  library  building,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  $300,000,  were  all  completed;  also  a  build- 
ing for  the  School  of  law,  at  an  expense  of  nearly 
$100,000.  On  Jan.  17,  1893,  he  was  inaugurated 
president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  President 
Adams  has  been  president  of  numerous  scientific  and 
literary  organizations,  and  a  frequent  contrilmtor  to 
the  prominent  journals  of  the  country  on  historical 
and  educational  topics.  Among  recent  publications 
are:  "  APleafor  Scientific  Agriculture,"  and  "High- 
er Education  in  Germany  "  (1886).  He  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
1878,  and  in  1886  the  same  degree  was  also  conferred 
by  Harvard. 

SCHUBMAN,  Jacob  Gould,  third  president 
of  Ccjrnell  university  (1892-  ),  was  born  at  Free- 
town, Prince  Edward  island.  May  22,  1854.  He 
comes  of  English  stock  on  the  maternal  side,  and  on 
the  paternal  side  is  descended  fi'om  the  Dutch  Schur- 
mans,who  settled  in  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century;  one  of  the  family, 
Jacob  Schurraan,  liaviug  been  a  pronounced  loyalist 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution.  .Jacob  Gould  received 
his  collegiate  education  in  the 
provinces,  and  then  studied  three 
years  at  ijondon  and  Edinburgh. 
He  tliere  obtained  prizes  and 
scholarships  in  Greek,  Engli.sh 
literature,  political  economy  and 
philosophy,  and  at  his  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Loudon  in 
1877  was  awarded  the  University 
scholarship  in  philosophy.  Be- 
sides the  degrees  of  B.A.  and 
M. A.,  which  he  took  in  London, 
he  received  the  degree  of  D.Sc. 
-~  from  Edinburgh  university,  being 
-  the  only  successful  candidate  in 
the  year  1878.  He  was  at  once 
elected  by  the  HibbeJt  trustees 
to  fill  their  tiaveling  fellowship 
(proljably  the  best  in  the  world), 
"which  was  ojien  to  graduates  of 
any  univer.sity  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland.  As  he  had  already  passed  some  months 
in  Paris,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  Germany,  where, 
as  Hibbert  Fellow,  he  spent  two  years  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Heidelberg,  Berlin  and  Gottingen, 
spending  his  holidays  in  Italy  and  Switzerland.  His 
principal  study  was  German  philosophy,  and  he  be- 
came personally  acquainted  with  its  foremost  living 
exponents.     He  also  attended  lectures  on  literature 


and  science.  Prom  1880-86  he  was  professor  in 
Acadia  ccjllege.  Nova  Scotia,  teaching  literature, 
political  economy  and  other  subjects.  In  1886  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Cornell. 
In  1890  he  was  made  dean  of  the  newly  established 
school  of  philosophy  in  that  institution.  This  school, 
called  the  Sage  school  of  philosophy,  was  founded 
by  a  gift  of  $260,000  from  Henry  W.  Sage,  and  a 
supplementary  appropriation  of  nearly  the  same  sum 
by  the  university.  The  most  complete  facilities  for 
the  study  of  the  various  branches  of  philosophy  and 
ethics  are  afforded.  The  corps  of  instructors  con- 
sists of  a  professor  of  philosophy,  a  professor  of 
pedagogy,  a  professor  of  psychology,  a  professor  of 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  religion  and  of  Chris- 
tian ethics,  two  assistant  professors  and  one  in- 
structor. In  1892,  the  trustees  of  Cornell  unani- 
mously selecled  Dr.  Schurman  for  the  presidency 
of  the  university,  although  he  was  but  thirty  eight 
years  of  age.  In  October,  1893,  Cornell  celebrated 
the  twenty -fifth  anniversary  of  its  foundation, 
having  at  that  date  an  enrollment  of  over  1,600 
students,  a  faculty  of  146  members,  a  library  of 
112,000  volumes,  and  more  than  five  hundred  free 
scholarships.  Dr.  Schurman  is  editor  of  the 
"Philosophical  Review,"  and  has  contributed  to 
philosophical  and  miscellaneous  magazines.  His 
published  works  are:  "The  Ethics  of  Evolution," 
"The  Ethical  Import  of  Darwinism,"  and  "Belief 
in  God."  He  is  a  popular  lecturer,  and  has 
been  commencement  orator  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions. In  1890  he  gave  a  series  of  lectures  at  the 
Andover  theological  seminary.  Dr.  Schm-man's 
wife,  a  woman  of  beauty  and  culture,  is  the  eldest 
daughter  of  George  Munro,  the  millionaire  publisher 
of  New  York. 

SAGE,  Henry  Williains,  philanthropist,  was 
born  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  Jan.  31,  1814,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  David  Sage,  Welshman,  who  settled 
in  Middletown  in  16.53.  David  Sage  was  the  father 
of  four  children,  of  whom  Timothy  was  the  second. 
Timothy's  fourth  son  was  Amos,  father  of  William, 
who  served  in  the  American  army  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  His  son  William  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  whose 
father,  CJiarles,  was  born  in  1795.  Charles  married 
Sally  Williams,  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  in  1837 
removed  with  his  family,  H. 
W.  Sage  included,  from  Bris- 
tol, Conn.,  to  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  In 
1838  the  father,  Charles,  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  Florida 
coast,  and  then  murdered  by 
Indians.  Before  leaving  Bris- 
tol Henry  W.  had  studied  at 
the  village  academy  with  ref- 
erence to  entering  Yale  college, 
but  the  removal  changed  the 
family  plans  with  respect  to 
him.  In  1830  he  l)egan  the 
study  of  medicine  with  a  local 
physician  at  Ithaca,  hut  relin- 
quished it  after  a  year  "from 
lack  of  health.  In  1832  he 
began  mercantile  life  as  clerk 
for  two  maternal  uncles  in 
that  place,  and  then  succeed- 
ing to  their  business  in  1837 
was,  for  the  next  twenty  years,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive and  enterprising  of  Ithaca's  bu.siness  men.  In 
1847  he  represented  Tompkins  county  in  the  New 
York  legislature.  In  1854  he  extended  his  business 
enterprises,  and  built  up  a  large  lumber  manufactory 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Simcoe,  Canada,  and  a  few 
\i-ars  later  started  another  at  Wenona  (now  West 
iiay  City),  Mich.,  which  was  at  that  time  the  largest 
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n  the  world.  He  ultimately  became  one  of  the  most 
extensive  landholders  of  that  state.  In  1857  Mr.  Sage 
removed  from  Ithaca  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
was  an  active  member  of  Plymouth  church,  and 
one  of  its  tru.stees  for  twenty-one  years.  He  was  a 
lifelong  friend  of  Ezra  Cornell,  took  a  marked  inter- 
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est  in  the  eiforts  of  that  philanthropist  to  establish 
Cornell  university,  and  was  one  of  the  early  trus- 
tees of  that  institution.  At  its  first  commencement 
he  proposed  to  Jlr.  Cornell  and  to  its  president, 
Andrew  D.  White,  to  erect  at  Ithaca  a  college  for 
women.  Two  years  afterward,  Mr.  Sage's  propo- 
sition was  accepted  by  the  university  trustees, 
with  the  condition  that  "Cornell  University  shall 
provide  and  forever  maintain  facilities  for  the 
education  of  women  as  broadly  as  for  men."  The 
college  for  women,  known  as  Sage  college,  and  the 
chapel  near  it,  have  since  been  built  by  him  and 
presented  to  the  university.  When  Mr.  Cornell  died 
(1874),  Mr.  Sage  was  elected  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  university.  Besides  the  Sage  school 
of  philosophy  already  mentioned,  he  also  built  aijd 
endowed  (1891)  the  new  library  building,  at  a  cost 
of  $560,000.  The  gifts  of  Mr.  Sage,  however,  have 
not  been  confined  to  Cornell.  He  founded  the  Lyman 
Beecher  lectureship  on  preaching  at  Yale,  in  con- 
nection with  its  theological  school,  and  in  1884  he 
built  and  presented  to  West  Bay  City,  Mich.,  a  public 
library,  at  a  cost  of  $60,000.  He  has  also  endowed 
and  built  several  churches  and  schools.  ls\\.  Sage 
was  married,  Sept.  1,  1840,  to  Susan  E.,  daughter  of 
William  Linn,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

BXJBR,  George  Lincolu,  educator  and  libra- 
rian, was  born  at  Oramel,  in  western  New  York, 
Jan.  30,  1857;  the  son  of  a  physician,  who  fitted  him 
for  college  at  Cortland  academy.  Homer,  N".  Y.  He 
learned  the  printer's  trade  as  a  means  of  self-help, 
and  in  1877,  at  the  completion  of  his  apprenticeship, 
entered  Cornell  university.  In  1878  he  was  called 
by  President  While  to  the  charge  of  his  rich  histor- 
ical library,  and,  on  his  graduation  from  the  univer- 
sityinl881,  he  became  secretary  to  Mr.  White,  and  an 
instructor  in  history.  The  years  1884^86  andl887-88 
were  spent  in  study  and  research  abroad,  still  in  associa- 
tion with  Mr.  White.  Since  1888  he  has  joined  to  his 
professorship  of  ancient  and  medieval  histf)ry  the 
continued  care  of  the  President  White  historical 
library,  now  the  property  of  Cornell.  Professor  Burr 
is  best  known  as  a  keen  and  successful  book-hunter, 
and  as  a  student  of  sundry  recondite  fields  of  the 
kistory  of  civilization.  Apart  from  the  elaborate 
catalogue  of  the  White  library,  appearing  under  his 
care,  he  has  published  only  a  few  studies,  but  he  is 
known  to  be  at  work  on  a  life  of  Charlemagne,  and 
much  is  expected  from  him  in  the  histoiy  of  super- 
stition. 

THURSTON,  Robert  Henry,  mechanical  en- 
gineer and  educator,  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
Oct.  25,  1839,  the  son  of  Robert  L.  Thurston,  one 
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of  the  first  builders  of  steam  engines  in  this  country. 
He  was  educated  at  Brown  university,  graduating  in 
the  class  of  1859,  and  received  in  his  youth  a  thor- 
ough practical  education  in  his  father's  workshops, 
which  has  since  served  him  in  good  stead.     When 
he  left  college  he  was  already  familiar  with  the  work 
of  the  draughtsman,  designer, 
moulder,   pattern-maker,  the 
forge  and  machine  shop,  be- 
sides having  done  considerable 
work  in  the  design  and   con- 
struction of  the  'Sickles    and 
Greene  engines  that  were  built 
by  the  firm.  He  was  employed 
in  the  shops  of  Thurston,  Gard- 
ner* Co.,  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  war,  when 
he    applied    for    appointment 
in  the   engineer  corps  of  the 
U.  S.  navy.     He  successful]^ 
passed  the  examination  in  the 
summer  of  1861,  and  was  or- 
dered to  duty  on  board  the 
Unadilla,  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached for  about  one  year  as 
senior  assistant,  having  charge  of  the  engines  during 
action,  and  was  subsequently  sent  North  in  charge  of 
the  machinery  of  the  Princess  Royal,  a  blockade 
runner.     He  served  on  several  vessels  during  the 
war,  and  for  gallantry  and  commendable  qualities 
as  an  engineer  was  twice  promoted,   and  toward 
the  close  of  the  war  received  his  commission  as  first 
assistant  engineer,  a  rank  corresponding  to  what  is 
now  known  as  "Passed  Assistant."     During  his  ac- 
tive service  in  the  navy  he  took  part  in  experimental 
investigations,  made  under  the  supervision  of  Engi- 
neer-in-Chief  Isherwood,  upon  every  type  of  engine 
and  boiler  at  his  disposal,  the  records  of  which  con- 
stitute at  the  present  time  an  important  part  of  the  lit- 
erature of  experimental  engineering.     At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  appointed  acting  assistant  ijrofes- 
sor  in  the  department  of  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy  in  the  U.  S.  naval  academy  at  Annapo- 
lis.    He  was  detailed  to  duty  in  instructing  classes 
under  Dr.  A.  W.  Smith,  who  died  a  few  weeks  after- 
ward, thereby  placing  Mr.  Thurston  temporarily  in 
the  ijosition  of  senior  oflScer.     He  was  also  called 
upon  to  assume  the  duties  of  lecturer  on  chemistry 
and  physics,  which  he  continued  to  discharge  during 
the  five  years  he  was  connected  with  the  Naval  acad- 
emy.    He  resigned  his  commission  in  the  navy  in 
1873,  having  pi-eviously  accepted  an  appointment  to 
the  chair  of  mechanical  engineering  in  the  Stevens 
institute  of  technology,  at  Hoboken,  which  profes- 
sorship he  held  for  fourteen  years.     In  1873  he  or- 
ganized what  was  probably  the  first  mechanical 
laboratory  for  research  in  engineering  that  was  ever- 
founded,  and  the  same  year  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.  S.  commission  to  the  World's  fair  in 
Vienna.     In  1870  he  had  gone  abroad  in  order  to 
study  the  British  iron  manufacturing  district,  and 
from  1873-78  was  a  member  of  the  United  States 
board  appointed  to  test  iron,  steel  and  other  metals; 
directed  the  greater  part  of  the  work  completed  by 
that  board,  and  as  its  secretary  edited  its  reports. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  United  States  board 
appointed  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  steam  boiler  ex- 
plosions, and  though,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he 
only  .served  one  season,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
work  of  the  board  during  its  productive  period,  hav- 
ing already  been  engaged  in  the  preliminary  work  of 
F.'  B.  Stevens  on  the  collection  of  large  steamboat 
boilers,  afterward  tested  by  the  board  at  Sandy  Hook, 
N.  Y.,  during  his  connection  with  it.     His  papers 
on  "  Experimental  Steam  Boiler  Explosions,"  and 
his  later  works,  "A  Manual  of  Steam  Boilers:  Their 
Design,  Construction  and  Operation,"  and  his  treat- 
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ise  on  "Steam  Boiler  Explosions  in  Theory  and  in 
Practice."  embody  a  part  of  the  data  and  informa- 
tion secured  duringjiis  connection  with  the  board. 
In  July,  1885,  Prof.  Thurston  was- solicited  to  as- 
sume charge  of  the  mechanic  arl.s  department  of 
Cornell  university,  to  make  of  Sibley  college  a  real 
college  of  engineering,  and  reorganize  it  upon  an  en- 
larged basis.  Sibley  college  is  that  section  of  the 
university  in  which  is  gathered  the  group  of  depart- 
ments constituting  the  "  College  of  iMuchanical  En- 
gineering and  the  Mechanic  Arts,"  which  same, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  congress  and  the 
charter  of  the  university,  is  required  to  be  founded 
and  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the 
useful  arts,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes  of  the  state.  It  includes  in  its  prov- 
ince tlJe  giving  of  courses  of  instruction  in  the  pro- 
fession of  engineering  and  its  branches,  as  far  as  they 
are  included  under  the  general  term  of  mechanical 
engineering,  and  such  as  are  demanded  by  those  who 
wish  to  acquire  a  greater  proficiency  in  the  "me- 
chanic arts."  Its  outfit  is  commensurate  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  college,  and  includes  extensive 
collections  of  apparatus  of  research,  models  in  great 
numbers,  and  the  entire  Reuleaux  collection.  Prof. 
Thurston  is  the  director  of  the  college  and  is  assisted 
by  twelve  other  professors  and  instructors.  He  was 
the  first  president  of  the  American  society  of  mechani- 
cal engineers,  and  has  for  a  number  af  years  been  a 
member  of  the  American,  French,  Scotch,  German 


and  Austrian  societies  of  civil  engineers,  of  the  British 
institution  of  naval  architects,  and  tlie  American 
institution  of  mining  engineers,  of  wliioh  he  is  also 
past  vice-president.  He  served  three  times  as  vice- 
president  of  the  American  association  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science,  and  was  once  president  of  the 
Britisli  association  for  the  advancement  of  science; 
is  a  memlier  of  a  number  of  technical  associations  at 
home  ai)d  abroad,  an  otHcer  of  tlie  Loyal  legion, 
and  "(Jttlciei' lie  l'Iu.struction  Publique  de  Pniace." 
He  was  awarded  the  degi-ee  of  LL.D.  by  Brown 
university  on  the  thirte(;nth  anniversary  of  bis  grad- 
ttation.  Dr.  Tluirston  has  invented  a  magnesium 
burning  lamp,  an  autographic-recording  testing  ma- 
chine, a  new  form  of  steam  engine  governor,  and 
various  other  devices.  "While  continuing  his  duties  at 
Cornell  uni\-ersity,  he  is  devoting  his  leisure  to  putting 
into  permanent  form  facts  and  data  collected  during 
his  exteuiled  professional  career.  Prof.  Thurston  is 
also  a  frequent  contriVjutor  to  the  "  Popular  Science 
Monthly,"  "Science,"  the  " Forum,"  and  like  peri- 
odicals. 

CARPENTER,  R.  C,  civil  engineer,  was  born 
in  ^Michigan  in  1S'>2.  After  preparing  for  college, 
he  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  from 
which  lie  was  graduated  in  1875,  with  the  degree  of 
civil  engineer.  He  occupied  the  po.sition  of  assistant 
engineer  during  the  con.struction  of  the  Detroit  and 
Bay  City  railroad.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  and  civil  engineering  in  the  Michi- 
gan agricultural  college,  and  also  had  the  principal 
charge  of  the  mechanical  department  from  its  or- 
ganization until  1888.     He  resigned  in  1890,  to  accept 


the  position  of  associate  professor  of  experimental  en- 
gineering at  Cornrft  university,  where  he  is  in  charge 
of  the  laboratory  of  the  department  of  experiment- 
al mechanics  and  research,  which  has  been  intend- 
ed by  the  trustees,  from  the  first,  to  be  made  a  prom- 
inent feature  of  the  establishment,  and  is  probably 
the  mo.9t  extensive  and  efficient  yet  organized.  It 
is  equipped  and  arranged  for  300  students,  and  es- 
pecially designed  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  courses  of 
instruction  in  graduate  work  and  for  inve.stigation, 
and  is  to  some  extent  used  in  commercial  work. 
The  equipment  includes  a  series  of  graded  sizes,  and 
various  types  of  testing  machines  for  determining  the 
properties  of  the  materials  of  engineering,  ranging 
from  a  wire  and  thread-testing  machine  to  those  in- 
tended for  tests  of  heavy  pieces  of  metals,  ranging  in 
gradation  from  10,000  to  300,000  pounds.  It  also 
includes  a  number  of  lubricant  testing  friachines  of 
various  sizes  and  designs,  ranging  from  the  laboratory 
apparatus  to  the  railroad  testing  machine  used  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  great  railways  of  this  country. 
There  are  dynamometers  of  many  forms,  a  number 
of  calorimeters  for  determining  the  quality  of  boiler 
steam,  steam  boilers,  injectors,  air  and  gas  engines  of 
the  usual  standard  kinds  and  several  experimental 
engines,  among  which  is  a  triple  expansion  engine, 
built  especially  to  .secure  the  most  comprehensive 
results.  Prof.  Carpenter  displays  great  ability  in  his 
management  of  this  extensive  laboratory.  He  was 
awarded  the  degree  of  M.  Mechanical  engineer  by 
Cornell  in  1888,  and  that  of  M.S.  in  1877  by  Michigan 
agricultural  college.  He  was  charter  member  of  the 
Michigan  engineering  society,  1880,  its  secretary 
from  1883-87,  and  its  president  1889-90.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  society  of  mechanical  en- 
gineers, of  the  National  association  of  stationary 
engineers,  of  the  American  society  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  and  in  1891  was  chaij'man  of  the 
National  committee  for  the  education  of  engineers. 
He  has  read  a  number  of  papers  before  these  societies, 
which  are  valuable  contributions  to  scientific  litera- 
ture; among  them  may  be  mentioned  "  Use  of  Kero- 
sene Oil  to  Clean  Boilers, "  ' '  Tests  of  Various  Typ&s  of 
Engines, "  etc.  He  has  contributed  liberally  to  the  en- 
gineering periodicals  and  agricultural  news,  and  has 
published  two  books:  "  Iu.structions  for  Mechanical 
Laboratory  Practice,"  and  "Text-Book  of  Experi- 
mental Engineering."  He  has  also  in  press  (1893)  a 
work  on  the  testing  of  cements  and  other  building 
materials. 

ROBERTS,  Isaac  Phillips,  agriculturist  and 
educator,  was  born  at  East  Varick,  Seneca  county,  N. 
Y.,.July  24,1833.  Hereceivedan  academic  education, 
and  taught  in  1854-.">f).  From  1 856  to  1870  he  was  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  building  in  Indiana  and  Iowa. 
From  1870  to  1874  he  was  professor  of  agriculture 
and  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Iowa 
agricultural  college,  from  which  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  master  of  agriculture  in  L876.  Since  1874  he 
has  been  professor  of  agiicult  ure  in  Cornell  universitjr, 
director  of  its  college  of  agriculture  and  of  its  agri- 
cultural experiment  station.  He  has  long  been  iden- 
tified with  the  New  York  state  dairymen's  association, 
and  was  its  pi-esiilent  in  1889;  is  president  of  the 
Canton  (Miss.)  land  and  live  stock  company,  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural 
science,  and  fellow  of  the  American  association  for 
the  advancement  of  science.  He  is  the  author  of 
over  a  hundred  papers  in  the  various  annual  dairy 
reports  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  in  the 
leading  agricultural  journals,  and  of  special  aiticles 
in  the  "  Encyclopsedia  Britannica,"  the  "Cyclo- 
paedia of  Education,"  and  other  similar  works. 

WHEELER,  Benjamin  Ide,  educator,  was 
born  at  Randolph,  Mass.,  .Inly  15,  1854,  son  of  Ben- 
jamin Wheelec,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  and  pastor  sue- 
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cessively  of  churches  in  Plaistow,  N.  H,,  Randolph, 
Mass.,  Haverhill,  Mass.,  Saco,  Me.,  and  Franklin, 
N.  H.     The  father  was  descen'Sed  from  a  sturdy- 
New  Hampshire  ancestry,  and  was  distinguished  for 
firmness  of  character,  intensity  of  religious  convic- 
tions, and  a  conservative  soundness  of  judgment. 
The  son  received  his  earlier  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Haverhill  and  Saco,  but  was  sent  to  com- 
plete his  preparatory  training  at  Colby  academy. 
New  London,  N.  H.,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1871.    He  en- 
tered Brown  university  in  the 
following  fall,  and  was  gradu- 
ated with  distinction  in  1875, 
delivering  the  classical  oration 
of  that  year.     From  1875  to 
1879  he  was  a  teacher  in  the 
classical    department    of    the 
Providence  high  school;  from 
1879-81   instructor  in  Brown 
university.     At  the  end  of  this 
period  he  went  abroad  for  study 
at    German    universities,   and 
the  years  1881-85  were  spent 
in  the  universities  of  Leipzig, 
Heidelberg,  Jena  and  Berlin, 
/?      '  ^  /  iJ  -/!  under  the  instruction  particu- 

^j^,  yi.X^)iUj£^ —        jj^j.ly  of  Professors  Brugmann, 

Curtius,  Osthoff,  Delbriick, 
Kluge,  Johannes  Schmidt  and  Kirchhoff.  The  spring 
of  1885  was  devoted  to  travel  and  study  in  Greece.  At 
the  close  of  his  studies  in  Germany  he  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  {stimma  cum  laude)  at  Heidelberg. 
On  his  return  to  America  he  was  appointed  instructor 
in  Harvard,  but  in  the  following  year  (1886)  was  elect- 
ed professor  of  comparative  philology  in  Cornell  uni- 
versity. He  is  the  author  of  "The  Greek  Noun- 
Accent"  (Slrasburg,  1885);  "Analogy  and  the  Scope 
of  its  Application  in  Language  "  (1887),  and,  jointly 
with  two  other  scholars,  of  "The  History  of  Lan- 
guage "  (1890).  He  is  one  of  the  associate  editors  of 
"Johnson's  Cyclopaedia,"  and  has  also  made  contri- 
butions to  the  "American  Journal  of  Philology,"  the 
"Classical  Review,"  and  other  journals. 

CBANBALL,  Charles  Lee,  educator,  was  born 
at  Bridgewater,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  July  20, 1850. 
He  lived  upon  a  farm  with  his  parents  until  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age;  receiving  the  advantages  of  a 
district-school  education,  and  about  two  years  of  ' 
academic  instruction.  His  family  removed  to  Ith- 
aca, N.  Y. ,  in  1868,  where  he  entered  Cornell  uni- 
versity at  its  opening  on  Oct.  8th  of  the  same  year. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  civil  engineering  de- 
partment in  1872,  and  served  in  an  architect's  office, 
and  as  an  assistant  engineer,  until  January,  1874, 
when  he  again  entered  Cornell  as  a  graduate  student. 
In  April,  1874,  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  civil 
engineering  in  the  university,  assistant  professor  of 
civil  engineering  in  July,  1875,  and  associate  profes- 
sor in  June,  1891.  He  acted  as  aide  to  the  United 
States  coast  survey  in  the  summer  of  1878,  and  was 
city  engineer  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  from  1879  to  1891. 
He  is  the  author  of:  "'Tables  for  the  Computation 
of  Railway  and  Other  Earthwork,"  "Notes  on  De- 
scriptive Geometry,"  "  Notes  on  Shades,  Shadows 
and  Perspective,"  "The  Transition  Curve,"  and  is 
a  contributor  to  ' '  Van  Nostrand's  Engineering  Maga- 
zine," and  the  "Transactions"  of  the  American  so- 
ciety of  civil  engineers,  of  which  society  he  is  a  mem- 
ber. 

WILDER,  Burt  Green,  comparative  anatomist, 
was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug  11,  1841.  The 
American  branch  of  the  family  came  from  England  in 
1638.  His  natural  history  studies  began  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  with  recorded  observations  on  living  spiders. 
His  work  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  elder 
IV.— 31. 


Agassiz,  and  he  was  invited  to  visit  the  great  natural- 
ist. He  afterward  made  e.Ktensive  collections  of  in- 
sects, some  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  Cornell 
university.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the 
Lawrence  scientific  school  of  Harvard,  as  a  student  of 
comparative  anatomy  under  Jeffries  Wyman ;  joined 
the  Boston  society  of  natural  history;  was  elected 
pre.5ident  of  the  Agassiz  zoological  club,  and  gave  an 
annual  address  before  the  Harvard  natural  history 
society.  In  May,  1860,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he 
gave  a  few  public  lectures  on  Du  Chaillu's  African 
collections.  In  1862  he  received  the  degree  of  B.S. 
in  anatomia  summa  cum  laude,  and  entered  the  Ju- 
diciary square  hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  as  medi- 
cal cadet.  He  became  a  licentiate  of  the  Massachu- 
setts medical  society  in  1863;  was  appointed  assistant 
surgeon  of  the  55th  Massachusetts  volunteer  infan- 
try, was  promoted  surgeon,  and  served  with  the 
regiment  until  its  discharge  in  September,  1865. 
While  stationed  on  Folly  Island  near  Charleston, 
S.  C,  in  ia§3,  he  found  a  large  spider,  afterward 
named  by  McCook  the  Nephila  Wilderi,  from  which, 
while  alive,  he  reeled  off  135  meters  (150  yards)  of 
yellow  silk.  Accounts  of  the  spider  were  presented 
to  scientific  bodies,  and  in  the 
' '  Atlantic  Monthly. "  In  1 866 
he  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
at  Harvard,  and  became  assist- 
ant to  Prof.  Agassiz,  and  also, 
during  the  winter  of  ,1867-68, 
gave  a  course  of  "University 
Lectures."  In  September,  1867, 
he  became  professor  of  zool- 
ogy in  Cornell  university ;  was 
professor  of  physiology  in  the 
medical  school  of  Maine  1874- 
84,  and  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  the  winter  of 
1876-77.  Prof.  Wilder  has 
made  many  addresses  before 
scientific  societies  and  insti-  — r  /„j,  ^  ,^__^ 
tutes  in  most  of  the  principal  {  l\  (^  ?y^^^ 
cities  of  the  United  States.  ^-^^  ^  >^'-<.i/ 
He  is  a  member  of  several 
scientific  bodies ;  was  delegate  to  the  American 
medical  association  in  1880,  and  in  1885  vice-pres- 
ident of  the  American  association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science  (biological  section);  and  president 
of  the  American  neurological  association.  His 
writings  embrace  nearly  120  technical  papers,  about 
fifty  reviews,  and  a  like  number  of  illustrated  articles 
published  in  various  magazines.  Among  his  arti- 
cles which  received  special  attention  were:  "JIus- 
cles  of  the  Chimpanzee"  (1861);  " Intermembral 
Homologies  "  (1871);  "The  Triangle  Spider"  (1875); 
"Gar-Pikes,  Oldand  Young"  (1877);  "Educational 
Museums  of  Vertebrates"  (1885);  "The  Gross 
Anatomy  of  the  Brain"  (1889);  and  (with  Prof. 
Gage)  "Anatomical  Technology  as  Applied  to  the 
Domestic  Cat"  (1882-1886-1892),  After  1880  he 
gave  much  time  to  the  simplification  and  unification 
of  anatomical  nomenclature.  Prof.  Wilder's  chief 
anatomical  theses  are,  the  greater  morphological 
value  of  the  symmetrical  relation  of  the  two  ends  of 
the  body,  heart,  and  brain,  as  compared  with  the 
skeleton  and  other  organs;  and  the  primitive  sub- 
ordination of  the  cerebrum  proper  to  the  olfactory 
portion  of  the  brain;  the  advantages  of  foetal  brains 
over  those  of  monkeys  for  the  elucidation  of  the  fis 
sures,  and  the  importance  of  studying  the  brains  of 
moral  and  educated  persons  Prof.  Wilder  is  an 
evolutionist  and  a  member  of  the  New  church  (Swe- 
denborgian)  denomination. 

COMSTOCK,  John  Henry,  educator,  was  born 
in  Janesville,  Wis,  Feb.  24,  1849.  He  studied  at 
Mexico  academy,  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  Falley  seminary, 
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Fulton,  N.  Y,,  and  at  Cornell  university  ;  was  grad- 
uated from  Cornell  in  1874,  after  which  time  he  had 
charge  of  the?  department  of  entomology  of  that  in- 
stitution, excepting  during  the  years  1879-81,  when 
he  was  U.  S.  entomologist  at  Washington.  He  is 
also  non-resident  professor  of  entomology  in  the 
Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  university,  spending  three 
months  of  the  year  at  that  institution.  Prof.  Com 
stock  is  the  author  of  civil  reports  as  U.  8.  entomolo- 
gist, "  Au  Introduction  to  Entomology,"  and  many 
articles  on  entomological  subjects  in  various  scientitic 
and  agricultural  journals. 

TUTHERLY,  Herbert  Everett,  soldier  and 
educator,  was  born  at  Claremont,  N.  H,,  Apr.  5, 
1848.  His  ancestors  were  English,  and  among  the 
early  settlers  of  New  England.  His  preliminary 
education  was  acquired  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
village  and  at  Kimball  union  academy  at  Meriden, 
N.  H.  He  was  appointed  a  cadet  at  the  U.  S.  mili- 
tary academy  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  in  1868,  from 
which  institution  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1873.  He  was  then 
commissioned  a  second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  1st  U.  S.  cavalry  and 
promoted  to  the  grade  of  first 
lieutenant,  1st  cavalry,  in  1879, 
and  to  the  grade  of  captain  in 
the  same  regiment,  Dec.  17, 
1890.  He  received  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  A.M.  from  the 
University  of  Vermont  in  1885. 
Thirteen  years  of  his  service  as 
au  officer  have  been  with  his 
regiment  on  the  western  fron- 
tier of  the  United  States,  From 
1881  to  1885  he  served  at  the 
University  of  Vermont  as  pro- 
fessor of  military  scieuce  and 
tactics,  under  detail  by  the  war 
department,  and  after  October, 
1889,  filled  the  corresponding  chair  at  Cornell  uni- 
versity. By  the  congressional  enactment  of  1862, 
from  which  a  poi'tion  of  the  fund  founding  Cornell 
university  was  derived,  instruction  in  military  tac- 
tics was  made  mandatory.  Drill  is  compulsory  dur- 
ing the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  and  the  grades 
of  commissioned  officers  in  the  military  organization 
are  usually  filled  from  the  upper  classes  by  selection. 
The  national  government  furnishes  arms,  accoutre- 
ments, etc. ;  the  students  provide  themselves  with 
uniforms,  which  are  worn  only  during  drills,  and 
the  university  has  provided  an  armory.  The 
military  organization  for  1890-91  aggregated  541 
cadets,  and  included  a  regiment  and  separate  com- 
pany of  infantry,  a  military  band  and  an  artillery 
platoon.  The  course  of  instruction  comprises  the 
U.  S  drill  regulation  and  lectures  in  military  science. 
Graduates  wiio  have  shown  special  aptitude  for  mili- 
tary service  are  given  military  certificates  in  addition 
to  their  diplomas,  and  reported  to  the  U.  S.  war 
department  and  state  government,  and  at  the  gradu- 
ation of  the  class  of  1891  two  were  commissioned 
second  lieutenants  in  the  U.  W  army  to  fill  vacancies 
existing  after  the  assignment  of  the  cla.ss  graduating 
from  West  Point. 

CALDWELIi,  George  Chapman,  chemist, 
was  born  at  Pramingham.  Mass,,  Aug.  14,  1834.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  He  entered 
the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Lawrence  scientific 
school.  Harvard,  in  1851,  after  graduation  from 
which  he  spent  three  years  in  special  study  in  Ger 
many,  two  at  Gottingen  in  Wohlers  laboratory,  and 
one  in  Bunsen's  laboratory  at  Heidelberg.  Alter 
his  return  to  this  country  he  became  first  assistant 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Columbia  college,  and  then 


professor  of  chemistry,  physics  and  botany  in  Anti- 
och  college.  In  1864  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  Pennsylvania  college,  of  which  he 
also  became  the  vice-president.  Since  1867  he  has 
been  connected  with  Cornell  university  as  professor  of 
agricultural  and  analytical  chemistry,  and  it  may  be 
said  of  him  that  he  takes  high  rank  in  the  estimation  of 
faculty  and  students  alike.  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  (society  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural 
science,  and  is  at  present  president  of  the  Association 
of  otficial  agricultural  chemists,  meeting  annually  at 
Washington.  He  is  the  author  of  several  chemical 
works. 

NICHOLS,  Edward  Leamington,  physicist, 
was  born  in  England  Sept.  14, 1854.  He  is  the  son  of 
Edward  W.  Nichols,  and  was  prepared  for  college  at 
the  Peekskill  military  academy;  in  1811  matriculated 
at  Cornell  imiversity,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1875,  and  subsequently  went  to  Germany  to  pur- 
sue his  .studies  in  physics.  After  a  year  at  Leipzig 
under  the  Wiedemanns,  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  he 
passed  two  years  in  the  laboratory 
of  Prof,  von  Plelmholtz,  and  a  part 
of  another  year  under  Prof.  Listing 
of  Gocttiugen.  He  was  there^award- 
ed  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  and  was  at 
once  appointed  fellow  in  physics  at 
Johns  Hopkins  university.  Upon 
his  return  to  America  he  worked  in 
Prof.  Rowland's  laboratory,  and  in 
1880  joined  the  Edison  forces  at 
Menlo  Park.  He  was  principally 
employed  there  upon  problems  con- 
nected with  the  testing  of  incandes- 
cent lamps.  He  filled  this  position 
until  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
physics  and  chemistry  in  Central 
university,  Richmond,  ICy.,  and  was 
afterward  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Kansas,  where 
he  developed  plans  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  course  of  electrical  engineering.  In 
1887  he  was  called  to  fill  the  chair  of  physics  at 
Cornell  which  had  recefltly  been  vacated  by  Prof. 
W.  A.  Anthony.  Much  of  Mr,  Nichols's  work  has 
been  on  general  physical  subjects.  He  has  contributed 
a  large  number  of  memoirs  to  the  leading  scientific 
journals  of  this  country  and  Europe,  and  to  the 
' '  Transactions  "  of  various  academies  and  learned  so- 
cieties. He  is  the  founder  and  editor-in  chief  of  the 
"Physical  Review." 

WHITE,  Horatio  Stevens,  educator,  was  born 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  33,  1853,  of  New  England 
parentage.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city,  graduating  in  1868.  He 
entered  Harvard  in  1869,  and  was  graduated  in  1873. 
While  in  college  he  was  vice  president  of  the  Everett 
athenaeum,  and  was  elected  president  of  the  Thayer 
club,  of  the  O.  K.  society,  and  of  the  Christian  union. 
He  wasalso  a  member  of  the  Harvaid  natural  history 
society,  of  the  Hasty  pudding  club,  the  Psi  Upsilon 
fraternity,  and  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society. 
He  .studied  and  traveled  m  Europe  in  1873-73, 
1873-75,  1881,  1883.  and  1886-87.  He  studied  law 
in  the  offices  of  Judges  G.  F.  Comstock,  F.  M. 
Finch  and  D,  Boardmau,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  New  York  state  as  attorney  in  1878  and  as 
counselor  in  1879,  He  filled  the  post  of  assistant 
professor  of  Gi'eek  and  Latin  at  Cornell  university 
in  1876-78  and  of  German  in  1878,-83,  and  has  been 
professor  of  the  German  language  and  literature  at 
the  same  institution  since  1883,  He  became  dean  of 
the  faculty  in  1888,  was  president  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  soicety  at  Cornell ,  is  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican philological  association,  of  the  Modern  language 
association  of  America,  and  the  "Goethe   Gesell- 
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schaft "  of  Weimar.  He  is  an  honorary  member  of 
ttie  "  Neuphilologischer  Verband  "  of  Germany,  and 
the  Goethe  society  of  New  York.  He  is  the  editor  of 
the  "  Englisch- Americanische  Bibliographie  "  in  the 
"Goethe  .Jahrbuch,"  and  associate  editor  of  the 
"  Bibliographie  "  in  the  "Zeitschrift  f ilr  Deutsches 
Alter-lhurn, "  and  has  contributed  various  poems  and 
reviews  to  the  magazines  and  journals.  Mr.  Wliite 
edited  "  Lessing's  AusgewShlte  Prosa  und  Briefe" 
(Putnams,  N.  Y.,  1888);  and  "  Otis's  Elementary 
German"  (sixth  edition,  Holt  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1889). 
He  is  also  the  author  of  "  Selections  from  Heine's 
Poems  "  (Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  1890);  also  of  "Se- 
lections for  German  Prose  and  Composition"  (Allyu 
and  Bacon,  Boston,  1889). 

FTJERTES,  Est6van  A.,  civil  engineer  and 
educator,  was  born  at  Porto  Rico  in  1838,  when  his 
father  was  in  the  government  employ.  He  is  of 
mixed  race — Spanish,  German,  Polish,  French  and 
Irish.  Brought  up  with  a  view  to  entering  the  army 
or  the  diplomatic  service,  his  preference  for  civil 
engineering  and  republican  institutions  led  him  to 
this  country  before  reaching  manhood.  Graduating 
from  the  Troy  polytechnic  institute  in  1857,  he  was 
persuaded  to  return  to  Porto  Rico  and  enter  the 
royal  corps  of  engineers.  After  a  few  months  he 
was  made  director  of  public  works  for  the  western 
district  of  the  island;  here  he  constructed  canals, 
lighthouses,  bridges,  etc.  But  he  had  become  an 
American  at  heart,  so  he  gave  up  this  post  and  found 
employment  on  the  Croton  aqueduct,  where  he  soon 
became  examining  engineer  and  prepared  a  report 
on  the  relation  of  the  Croton  water  supply  to  the 
manufactures  of  New  York  city.  Driven  from  this 
'  post  by  the  Tweed  ring,  he  began  private  practice, 
and  was  consulting  engineer  to  the  legislative  com- 
mission which  investigated  Tweed's  contracts.  In 
1871  he  was  engineer-in-chief  of  the  government  ex- 
peditions to  Tehuantepec  and  Nicaragua  to  deter- 
mine the  practicability  of  a  ship-canal  across  the 
isthmus.  In  1873  he  accepted  the  deanship  of  the 
school  of  engineering  in  Cornell  university,  in  which 
his  services  have  been  eminently  progressive  and 
efficient.  He  was  the  first  to  devise  the  application 
of  laboratory  work  to  the  teaching  of  civil  engineer- 
ing, and  through  his  efforts  the  laboratories  for  this 
purpose  at  Cornell  are  admirably  equipped,  and  have 
no  superiors,  while  the  practice  of  using  special  labora- 
tories for  engineering  courses  has  within  the  last  fif- 
teen years  become  a  common  educational  feature. 
Prof.  Fuertes  has  written  many  reports  and  scientific 
articles,  received  numerous  diplomas,  medals,  and 
decorations,  and  is  a  member  of  a  large  number  of 
learned  societies  throughout  the  world.  He  is  still 
(1893)  director  of  the  college  of  civil  engineering  in 
Cornell  university. 

HITCHCOCK,  Edward,  educator,  was  born  at 
Stratford,  Conn.,  Sept.  1,  1854,  a  son  of  Prof.  Ed- 
ward Hitchcock,  and  grandson  of  President  Edward 
Hitchcock,  both  of  Amherst  college.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Amherst  in  1878,  and  took  his  degree  of 
A.M.  there  three  years  later;  studied  medicine  and 
took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Dartmouth  college  in 
1881,  and  afterward  spent  some  time  in  post-grad- 
uate medical  work  at  Bellevue  college  and  dispen- 
sary, New  York  city.  He  returned  to  Amherst, 
Mass.,  where  he  practiced  medicine  and  was  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  physical  culture  under  his 
father.  During  this  time  he  practiced  medicine  in  the 
town.  He  was  also  appointed  instructor  in  elocution 
in  Amherst  college,  and  later  instructor  in  elocution 
at  the  Massachusetts  agricultural  college  of  the  same 
place.  Dr.  Hitchcock  was  appointed  acting  profes- 
sor of  physical  culture  at  Cornell  university  in  1884, 
and  later  full  professor  at  the  same  institution.     To 


the  duties  of  this  position  were  afterward  added 
that  of  lecturer  in  hygiene.  Dr.  Hitchcock  is  a  vice- 
president  of  the  American  academy  of  medicine, 
and  secretary  of  the  American  association  for  the 
advancement  of  physical  culture. 

GAGE,  Simon  Henry,  scientist  and  educator, 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Maryland,  Otsego  county, 
N.  Y.,  May  30,  1851.  After  living  on  a  farm  until 
eighteen,  he  attended  the  State  normal  school  at  Al- 
bany, prepared  for  college  with  the  money  earned 
as  an  itinerant  photographer,  and  in  1873  entered 
Cornell  -university.  Here  he  became  assistant  to 
Prof.  "Wilder,  who  advised  him  to  become  a  teacher 
and  investigator,  instead  of  a  physician  as  he  had 
intended.  Graduating  in  1877,  he  was  made  in- 
structor in  microscopy  and  practical  physiology  the 
following  year,  assistant  in  1881,  and  in  1889  associ- 
ate professor  of  physiology,  a  post  he  still  holds.  In 
1889  he  studied  for  a  time  at  Gottingen  and  in  the 
museums  of  Berlin,  Paris  and  London.  Besides 
some  forty  contributions  to  scientific  periodicals  and 
the  proceedings  of  learned  bodies  of  which  he  is  a 
member,  lie  has  published  the  "Microscope  and 
Histology "  (1881  ;  3d  edition,  1889) ;  collaborated 
with  Prof.  Wilder  in  "Anatomical  Technology" 
(1882),  and  furnished  the  vocabulary  and  defini- 
tions in  animal  histology  for  Dr.  Foster's  "Ency- 
clopaedic Medical  Dictionary,"  and  several  arti- 
cles for  the  "Reference  Hand-book  of  the  Medical 
Sciences." 

TYLEB,  Moses  Colt,  author  and  educator,  was 
born  at  Griswold,  Conn.,  Aug.  2, 1835.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Yale  college  i  n  1857 ; 
took  a  theological  course  there, 
and  at  Andover;  entered  the 
Congregational  ministry,  and 
was  for  two  years  pastor  of  a 
church  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
He  held  no  parochial  charge 
for  many  years,  though  he  took 
orders  in  the  Episcopal  church 
in  1881.  He  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  English  language  and 
literature  in  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  1867,  and  remain-  ' 
ed  there  till  transferred  to  Cor- 
nell in  1881  as  professor  of 
American  history.  His  pub- 
lished works  are:  " Brawn ville 
Papers"  (1868);    "History  of 

American  Literature"   (1878);      jt  y     ■.«_•,  ^ 

a  "Manual  of  English  Litera-  ut{^-d/^  V>«-t4rC(^£e^ -^ 
ture"  (1879),  and  "Patrick 
Henry  "  (1888).  He  has  also  contributed  to  period- 
icals, and  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the  ' '  Chris- 
tian Union."  The  University  of  Wooster,  O.,  made 
him  an  LL.D.  in  1874,  and  Columbia  an  L.H.D.  in 
1888. 

HOOKER,  Ellen  Kelley,  educator,  was  born 
at  Shoreham,  Vt.,  May  33,  1833.  She  was  gradu- 
ated from  Troy  conference  academy  at  Poultney, 
Vt.,  in  July,  1852;  in  1853  became  assistant  prin- 
cipal of  a  girls'  school  at  Chatham,  Columbia 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  in  1854  married  Samuel  L.  Hook- 
er, M.D.,  a  well-known  teacher  in  New  England. 
In  1855  they  removed  to  Dane  county,  Wis.,  where 
they  opened  a  large  private  school,  which  was  aban- 
doned in  1860,  and  furnished  nineteen  loyal  student 
volunteers  to  the  Federal  army.  Until  1867  Mrs. 
Hooker  engaged  in  varied  educational  work  in  con- 
nection with  State  Superintendent  Pickard,  Prof. 
Charles  H.  Allen,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Fallows,  now 
Bishop  Fallows  of  Chicago,  111.  Removing  then 
to  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. ,  she  accepted  the  position  of 
teacher  of  French  and  English  in  Le  Roy  academic 
institute,  which  she  retained  until  1879,  when  she 
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resigned  and  for  two  years  taught  English  in  Ingham 
uuivursity  at  Le  Roy.  In  1881  she"  was  appointed 
principal  of  that  institution,  and  in  1883  received 
from  the  trustees  the  degree  of  urtiiim  iweeUior. 
In  1884  she  opened  Park  Place  school,  at  Bulavia, 
N.  Y.,  and  at  present  (18!t:l)  occupies  the  position  of 
principal  of  Sage  college,  t'ornell  university.  This 
office  is  of  recent  origin:  its  raison  d'etre  is  the  con- 


viction that  women  in  dormitories  can  hest  conserve 
the  true  spirit  and  conditions  of  home  and  social  life, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  one  who  has  had 
extended  observation  and  experience  in  such  direc- 
tions. The  duties  of  this  jtosition  are  chiefly  advis- 
ory, and  Mrs.  Hooker  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  necessary  qualities  required  to  acceptably  fill  the 
place,  such  as  profound  hujiian  sympathies,  and  clear 
in.sight  into  character,  supplemented  by  a  broad  edu- 
cation in  all  that  pertains  to  woman's  best  interests 
according  to  the  present  standard.  (The  above  illus- 
tration represents  Barnes  hall.) 

PBENTISS,  Albert  Nelson,  educator,  was 
born  in  Cazeuoviu,  N.  Y.,  IMay  33,  1836.  His  father 
was  a  farmer,  and  his  grandfather  a  captain  in  the 
war  of  1812,  dying  in  the  service.  He  studied  at  the 
Cazcnovia  seminary  and  afterward  entered  the  Mich- 
igan agricultural  college,  receiving  the  bachelor's 
degree  in  science  in  1861,  and  the  master's  degree 
three  years  later.  He  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  pri- 
vate immediately  after  graduating,  and  served  under 
Gen.  Fremont  in  Missouri,  being  discharged  from 
service  in  1862  in  consequence  of  the  reorganization 
of  Fremont's  army,  and  the  disbanding  of  the  special 
signal  service  eorjis,  to  wliich  he  was  attached.  He 
then  became  uss(]ciate  principal  of  Kalamazoo(Mich.) 
high  school,  and  afterward  was  in.structor  and  pro- 
fessor of  botany  and  horticulture  in  the  Michigan 
agricultural  college,  1863-68.  He  was  elected  in 
1868  to  the  chair  of  botany  and  horticulture  in  Cor- 
nell university,  which  position  he  now  (1893)  holds. 
Associated  witli  Prof.  C.  F.  Hartt,  and  a  number  of 
Cornell  students,  he  made  a  scientific  explorinsr  and 
collectijig  expedition  to  Brazil  in  1871.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  brief  treatise  on  the  distribution  of 
plants,  which  was  awarded  a  prize  by  the  Boston 
society  of  natural  history.  He  has  written  a  mono- 
graph on  the  hemlock,  and  other  botanical  papers, 
and  is  an  occasional  contributor  to  botanical  and 
horticultural  periodicals. 

CHURCH,  Irving'  P.,  educator,  was  born  at 
Ansonia,  Conn.,  July  23,  1851,  son  of  Dr.  Samuel 
P.  Church,  grandson  of  Samuel  C'liurch,  LL.D., 
chief  justice  of  Connecticut  from  1847  to  18.')4,  and 
nephew  of  Albert  E.  tHiurch,  LL.D.,  late  professcn- 
of  mathematics  at  West  Point  military  academy. 
In  18.')7  his  parents  removed  to  Newburg,  N.  Ti., 
in  which  city  and  that  of  Pouglikeepsie  he  attended 
various  public  and  private  scliools.  He  entered  Cor- 
nell university  in  1869,  and  was  graduated  in  the 
course  of  civd  engineering  in  1873,  after  which  he 
practiced  engini'cring  for  one  year.  He  then  taught 
in  L'ry  House  school  at  Fox  Chase,  near  Philadel- 


phia, for  two  years.  In  1876  he  was  appointed  as- 
sistant professor  in  charge  of  applied  mccUianics,  in 
1891  associate  professor,  and  in  1892  professor  of  ap- 
plied mechanics  in  the  college  of  civil  engineering 
at  Cornell  university,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Church  is 
the  author  of  "Mechanics  of  Eugineeriug "  and 
"  Notes  and  Examples  in  Mechanics'""  (1893). 

LOBINCr,  George  Bailey,  agriculturist  and 
diplonrat,  was  born  in  North  Andover,  Mass.,  Nov. 
8,  1817,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Bailey  Loring.  He  at- 
tended Franklin  academy  in  his  native  town,  Avas 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1838,  and  received  the 
degree  of  M.D.  from  the  medical  department '  in 
1842.  He  was  surgeon  to  the  Jlarine  hospital,  Chel- 
sea, Mass.,  in  1843-50,  and  a  commissioner  to  revise 
the  U.  iS.  marine  hospital  system  in  1849.  Prom 
1853-57  he  was  postmaster  at  Salem,  Mass.,  after 
which  he  gave  up  all  thought  of  resuming  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  and  divided  his  time  between  poli- 
tics and  scientific  agriculture.  He  served  in  the 
legislature  1866-67,  was  delegate  to  the  National  re- 
piiblican  conventions  of  1868,  1873  and  1876,  chair- 
man of  the  Massachusetts  republican  committee 
1869-76,  U.  S.  centennial  commissioner  1872-76,  and 
president  of  the  state  senate  1873-77;  was  elected  a 
representative  from  Massachu.setts  to  the  forty-fiflh 
congress,  and  re-elected  to  the  forty-sixth  congress. 
He  was  chosen  president  of  the  New  England  agri- 
ctdtural  society  in  1864,  and  continued  to  serve  until 
his  death.  He  was  also  commissioner  of  agriculture 
at  Washington  1881-85.  In  1889  President  Harrison 
appointed  him  U.  S.  minister  to  Portugal,  where  he 
remained  but  one  year.  Among  his  published  ad- 
dresses and  writings  are;  "Classical  Culture  "(Am- 
herst, 1866);  "Eulogy  on  Louis  Agassiz  "  (1873); 
"The  Cobden  Clubhand  the  American  Farmer" 
(Worcester,  1880),  and  "  The  Farm-yard  Club  of 
Jotham,"  a  sketch  of  New  England  life  and  farm- 
ing (Boston,  1876).  Mr.  Loringllied  at  Salem,  Mass., 
Sc^pt.  14,  1891. 

HOOBHEAD,  James  Kennedy,  congress- 
man, was  born  in  Halifax,  Dauphin  county,  Pa., 
Sept.  7,  1806.  He  received  a  limited  education, 
worked  on  a  farm  and  served  an  apprenticeship 
with  a  tanner.  He  became  a  contractor,  built  the 
Susquehanna  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  was 
superintendent  of  the  Juniata  division,  and  organ- 
ized a  packet  line.  In  1836  he  removed  to  Pittsburg, 
became  president  of  the  Monon- 
gahela  navigation  company,  and 
established  the  Union  cotton  fac- 
tory. In  1838  he  was  appointed 
adjutant-general  of  the  stale  mil- 
iliM,,in  1840  waselected  postmaster 
of  Pittsburg,  and  subsequently 
became  interested  in  .several  tele- 
graph companies.  In  1859  he  was 
elected  a  representative  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  thirty-sixth 
congress,  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  commerce;  was 
re-elected  to  the  thirty-seventh, 
tliirty-eighth,  thirty-ninth  and  for- 
tieth congres.ses,  serving  at  differ- 
ent times  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittees on  national  armories  and 
manufactures,  and  as  a  member 
of  those  on  naval  affairs  and  ways 
and  means.  In  1868  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
republican  convention  at  Chicago.  He  was  largely 
identified  with  the  principal  financial  and  charitable 
i]il  crests  of  Pittsljurg,  and  for  a  long  time  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Chamber  of  commerce.  Early  in  1884 
he  went  as  a  delegate  to  the  Pan-Presbyterian  coun- 
cil in  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  shovtly  after  his  return 
died  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  March  0,  1884. 
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BEABDSLEY,  Samuel,  jurist  and  legislator, 
was  born  at  Hoosic,  Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9, 
1790,  grand-nephew  of  John  Beardsley  and  brother 
of  Levi  Beardsley.  After  receiving  a  common 
school  education  and  teaching  for  a  time  he  began 
the  study  of  medicine  with  I)r.  White,  at  Coopers- 
town,  but  soon  discovered  a  preference  for  the  law, 
which  he  studied  under  Jo.seph  Hathaway  at  Rome. 
Enlisting  in  1813,  he  served  in  the  army  as  a  militia- 
man for  a  year,  and  took  part  in  the  defence  of 
Sacket  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  advancing  to  tlie  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant. In  1815  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
practiced  for  a  while  at  Watertown,  In  1816  he  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  to  partner- 
ship with  Mr.  Hathaway.  He  was  appointed  dis- 
trict-attorney of  Oneida  county  in  February,  1831, 
and  in  1823  was  elected  state  senator,  serving  until 
1833.  In  1833  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  attorney  for 
the  northern  district  of  New  York,  and  held  this 
office  until  1830,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  33d  con- 
gress as  a  Democrat.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  23d 
and  34th  congresses,  swving  from  Dec.  5,  1831,  to 
July  4, 1836.  He  served  on  the  judiciary  committee, 
successfully  opposed  the  measure  to  restrain  the 
freedom  of  the  reporters  of  congress,  and  attracted 
wide  attention  by  a  vehement  speech  on  the  currency 
question  delivered  during  the  financial  crisis  of  1834. 
In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Marcy 
judge  of  the  5th  New  York  circuit,  but  at  the  per- 
sonal solicitation  of  Pros.  Jackson  he  declined  the 
office  and  remained  in  congress.  In  1836  he  became 
attorney-general  of  tlie  state  of  New  York,  and  filled 
this  office  until  1838,  when  he  resumed  his  legal 
practice.  He  was  elected  to  the  38th  congress,  in 
which  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  ju- 
diciary, and  served  from  Dec.  4,  1843,  to  March  6, 
1844,  resigning  then  to  accept  the  position  of  asso- 
ciate judge  of  the  New  York  supreme  court.  In 
June,  1847,  he  was  appointed  chief-justice.  De- 
clining another  term  of  service  under  the  new  con- 
stitution, he  returned  to  private  practice.  He  still, 
hovv^ever,  exerted  gi'eat  political  influence,  and  at  the 
Cincinnaticon  vention  of  1856his  delegation  succeeded 
in  securing  the  nomination  of  James  Buchanan. 
In  1849  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Ham- 
ilton College.    He  died  in  IJtica,  N.  Y.,  May  6, 1860. 

ADDINGTON,  Isaac,  jurist,  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Jan.  33,  1645,  son  of  Isaac  and  Anne 
(Leverett)  Addington.  He  was  nine  years  of  age 
when  he  lost  his  father,  and  appears  to  have  been 
bred  for  a  surgeon,  but  probably  never  practiced 
that  profession.  He  was  admitted  a  freeman  on  May 
7,  1678,  and  in  1685  became  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts house  of  representatives,  where  he  was 
chosen  speaker.  The  next  year  he  was  assistant, 
and  after  the  overthrow  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  in 
April,  1689,  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  council  of 
safety.  This  office  he  held  until  appointed  secretary 
of  the  province,  under  the  provisional  government, 
June  11, 1690,  and  receiving,  under  the  new  charter 
of  William  and  Mary,  Oct.  7,  1691,  tlie  same  ap- 
pointment from  the  crown,  was  continued  secretary 
until  his  death.  He  was  judge  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  from  March,  1692-1703,  when  he  was 
created  chief-justice  of  the  superior  court  by  Gov. 
Dudley,  and  held  the  place  nearly  a  year.  He  was 
also,  successively,  clerk,  registrar  and  judge  of  the 
probate  court  of  Suffolk,  holding  the  last  office  from 
Novembei-,  1703,  until  his  death.  Judge  Addington 
was  married:  first,  in  April,  1669,  to  Elizabeth 
■  Bowen,  and  second,  Nov.  19,  1713,  to  Elizabeth, 
widow  of  Col.  John  Wainwright.  He  died  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  March  19,  1715. 

TILGHMAN,  Tench,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Fansley,  near  Easton,  Md.,  Dec.  25,  1744,  eldest  son 
of  James  Tilghman  (1716-93).  In  1775  he  left,  his 
business  in  Philadelphia  to  take  part  in  the  war  for 


liberty,  and  from  August,  1776,  was  secretaiy  and 
aide-de-camp  to  Washington,  who  said  of  him  in 
1781:  "He  has  been  in  every  action  in  which  the 
main  army  was  concerned,  and  has  been  a  faithful 
assistant  to  me  for  nearly  five  years,  a  great  part 
of  which  time  he  refused  to  I'eceive  pay."  He 
attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  carried  the 
news  of  Cornwallis's  surrender  from  Yorktown  to 
Philadelphia  in  four  days  (October,  1781),  and  re- 
ceived from  congress  thanks,  a  sword  and  a  horse. 
In  1784  he  established  a  branch  of  the  house  of 
Robert  Morris  at  Baltimore,  and  died  thei-e  Apr. 
18,  1786. 

BABB,  Amelia  Edith,  author,  was  born  at  Ul- 
vertou,  Lancashire,  England,  March  29, 1881;  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  William  Huddleston.  Her  mother's 
family  were  among  the  first  adherents  of  the  noted 
evangelist  George  Fox,  and  it  was  doubtless  from  this 
branch  that  she  inherited  her  taste  for  the  mystical 
in  religion.  Her  environment  as  a  child  was  not  one 
of  this  progressive  age,  but  rather  a  realm  of  the 
past.  She  was  taught  to  write  on  a  narrow  table, 
which  ran  the  length  of  the  schoolroom,  and  was 
covered  with  fine  sea-sand.  A  wooden  roller,  passed 
over  it,  ruled  the  lines  and  set  the  copies,  and  the 
scliolars  traced  the  letters  with  brass  pencils.  At  the 
age  of  six  she  was  permitted  to  use  a  goose-quill, 
and  became  an  adept  in  mak- 
ing this  kind  of  pen,  and  not 
until  she  was  past  twenty -three 
did  she  use  any  other.  She 
attended  several  good  schools 
and  colleges,  and  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  was  graduated  from 
the  Glasgow  high  school. 
Speaking  of  her  educational 
experience,  Jlrs.  Barr  says: 
' '  My  soul  had  been  at  school 
before  it  came  into  this  life,  [ 
and  from  my  earliest  infancy  \ 
here  it  was  placed  in  favor- ' 
able  circumstances  for  ad- 
vancement." She  was  married 
in  1850  to  Robert  Barr,  a  son 
of  the  Rev.  John  Barr,  of  tlie 
Scottish  Free  kirk.  She  mar- 
ried for  love,  and  the  seven- 
teen years  of  her  married  life 
were  rich  in  happiness,  and  from  the  memories  of 
this  period  are  drawn  her  love  stories.  In  1854  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Barr  came  to  America,  settling  first  in  Aus- 
tin and  later  in  Galveston,  Texas.  Her  husband  and 
three  sons  died  of  yellow  fever  at  the  last-named 
place  in  1867,  and  Mrs.  Barr,  finding  herself  pecuni- 
arily embarrassed,  was  obliged  to  resort  to  her  pen 
to  obtain  a  support  for  herself  and  three  daugh- 
ters. In  1869  she  removed,  with  these  daughters,  to 
New  York  city.  As  slie  had  always  found  time  for 
study,  she  was  not  imprepared  to  begin  the  work 
which  she  had  chosen.  She  received  almost  imme- 
diate encouragement  from  Mr.  Beecher  on  the 
"  Christian  Union,"  and  from  Robert  Bonner,  of  the 
New  York  "Ledger,"  and  after  teaching  for  two 
years,  began  to  write  regularly  for  various  publica- 
tions, principally  sketches  and  miscellaneous  articles 
that  appeared  in  magazines  and  newspapers.  Slie  is 
the  author  of  a  number  of  novels,  the  first  of  which, 
"Romance  and  Reality,"  appeared  in  18T2,  and 
since  1884  she  has  devoted  her  time  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  writing  of  novels,  which  first  appear 
in  serial  form  in  the  "Ledger."  "A  Daughter  of 
Fife"  and  "A  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon"  (1886),  are 
among  the  best  of  her  later  stories.  Speaking  of 
her  work,  Mrs.  Barr  says:  "  I  aim  at  that  abso- 
lute purity  of  intent  and  style  which  permits  me 
never  to  write  one  word  which,  dying,  I  would 
wish  to  blot." 
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HOFF,  Henry  Kuhn,  naval  officer,  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania  iu  1809.  He  veas  appointed  a  mid- 
shipman from  South  Carolina  in  October,  1823, 
served  on  the  frigate  Constitution  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean squadron  in  1837,  and  was  promoted  to  be 
passed  midshipman  in  March,  1839.  He  was  com- 
missioned as  lieutenant  in  Jlarch,  1831,  served  on 
the  Potomac  of  the  Pacific  squadron  in  1833  and 
1834,  performed  special  service  in  1837,  and  was  at- 
tached to  the  Philadelphia  in  1840.  He  commanded 
the  store-ship  Relief  in  1845,  was  stationed  at  the 
Philadelphia  navy  yard  in  1847,  and  was  commander 
of  the  St.  Louis  of  tlie  Mediterranean  squadron  iu 
1850.  He  was  promoted  to  be  commander  in  No- 
vember, 1853,  and  captain  iu  1861;  in  the  latter  year 
and  in  1862  he  commanded  the  Lancaster  of  the 
Pacific  squadron.  He  was  made  commodore  on 
July  16,  1862,  and  performed  special  and  ordnance 
duty  until  1867.  He  was  created  rear-admiral  Apr. 
13,  1867,  and  in  1868  and  1869  commanded  the 
North  Atlantic  squadron.  While  thus  employed  he 
gave  prompt  and  energetic  protection  to  the  interests 
of  American  citizens  imperiled  by  the  insurrection 
in  Cuba.  He  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  1871, 
and  thereafter  resided  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
he  died  on  Dec.  35,  1878. 

BABKSDALE,  William,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Rutherford  county,  Tenn.,  Aug.  31,  1821,  and  before 
he  attained  his  majority,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  For  some  years 
the  future  soldier  edited  the  Col- 
umbus "Democrat."  Gen.  Barks- 
dale  served  as  a  non-commissioned 
officer  in  the  3d  Mississippi  vol- 
unteers during  the  Mexican  war. 
In  1853  he  was  elected  to  con- 
gress, where  he  supported  the 
democratic  slavery  party.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he 
resigned  his  seat  in  congress  to 
take  command  of  the  18th  regi- 
ment of  Mississippi  volunteers, 
finally  rising  to  the  rank  of  brig- 
adier-general in  tlie  Confederate 
army.  The  general  was  killed  on 
the  second  day  of  the  battle  of 
Gettysburg,  July  2,  1863,  while  in  command  of  the 
3d  brigade  of  Gen.  Early's  division. 

HARDING,  Abner  Clark,  soldier,  congress- 
man and  capitalist,  was  born  in  East  Hampton, 
Middlesex  county,  Conn.,  Feb.  10,  1807.  He  at- 
tended the  academy  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  studied 
law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  began  practice  in 
Oneida  county,  and  then  removed  to  Illinois.  In 
that  state  he  practiced  law  for  fifteen  years,  and  also 
engaged  in  fanning  .pursuits  for  twenty-five  years. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1848,  which  framed  the  laws  under  which  Illinois 
was  governed  from  that  year  until  1870.  He  served 
in  the  legislature  1848^9-50.  Afterward  he  was 
actively  intere.sted  in  railroad  enterprises  for  some 
years.  In  1862  he  entered  the  Federal  army  as  private 
iu  the  83d  Illinois  infantry,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of 
colonel.  For  gallantry  at  Fort  Donelson  he  was 
promoted  brigadier-general,  and  in  1863  had  com- 
mand at  Murfreesboi-o',  Tenn.  He  was  in  congress 
1864-69.  Gen.  Harding  had  long  been  an  active 
promoter  of  railroad  coustructiqn  in  Illinois,  and 
toward  the  close  of  his  life  had' acquired  a  fortune 
approximating  $2,000,000.  He  endowed  a  profes- 
sorship iu  Monmouth  college.  Gen.  Harding  died 
in  Monmouth,  Warren  county.  111.,  July  19,  1874. 

JORDAN,  Thomas,  soldier  and  journalist,  was 
born  in  Luray  Valley,  \a.,  Sept.  30,  1819.  He  en- 
tered the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1836,  having  for 
a  roommate  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman,  and  was  gradu- 
ated with  high  honors  in  1840.     He  entered  the  ser- 


vice as  second  lieutenant  in  the  1st  infantry.  He 
took  part  in  the  Seminole  war,  and  latei-  was  sta- 
tioned on  the  frontier.  His  services  during  the  war 
with  Me.vico  secured  his  promotion  to  first  lieuten- 
ant on  June  18,  1846,  and  to  captain  and  quarter- 
master on  March  3,  1847.  From  1848  till  1860  he 
was  stationed  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  he  had 
charge  of  the  largest  depot  of  stores  in  the  service. 
When  the  civil  war  opened  he  elected  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  his  native  state,  tendered  his  resignation 
on  May  31,  1861,  aud  entered  the  Confederate  army 
as  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  at  once  appointed  by 
Robert  E.  Lee  adjutant-general  of  the  forces  at 
Manassas,  and  commanded  them  until  the  arrival  of 
Gen.  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard.  He  was  made  chief-of- 
staff  to  Gen.  Beauregard  in  February,  1863,  accom- 
panied him  to  West  Tennessee,  aud  for  his  services 
at  the  battle  of  Shiloh  on  Apr.  6, 1862,  was  promoted 
to  be  brigadier-general.  He- was  for  a  short  time  on 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Braxton  Bragg,  but  soon  resumed 
his  former  place  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Beauregard, 
serving  with  that  general,  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  in  Virginia  and  the  West,  and 
in  North  Carolina,  where  Beauregard  and  Johnston 
finally  surrendered  to  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  on  Apr. 
18,  1865.  In  1866  Gen.  Jordan  became  the  editor 
of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  "Appeal,"  and  while  thus 
employed  wrote  and  published,  with  J.  B.  Pryor, 


7-.  '  "  The  Cam- 

paigns of 
Lieut.- Gen. 
Forrest "  (N.  Y., 
In  1869  he 
was  appointed  chief 
of  tlie  general  staff 
of  the  Cuban  insur- 
gent army, which  he 
organized  and  drilled.  At  the  head  of  300  men  he 
effected  a  landing  at  Mayari,  Cuba,  and  forced  his 
way  into  the  interior.  He  was  soon  after  made 
commander  of  the  insurgents,  and  in  January,  1870, 
with  642  men  met  and  defeated  a  largely  superior 
force  of  Spanish  regulars  at  Guaimaro,  but  seeing 
that  the  odds  were  too  great  to  be  overcome  he  re- 
signed his  commission,  returned  to  the  United  States, 
settled  in  New  York  city,  and  became  the  editor  of 
the  ' '  Financial  and  Mining  Record, "  a  weekly  paper. 
A  review  of  the  Confederate  war  policy,  which  he  con- 
tributed to  "Harper's  Magazine"  in  1865,  attracted 
wide  attention. 

UNDERWOOD,  Adin  Ballou,  soldier,  was 
born  at  Milford,  Worcester  county,  Mass.,  May  19, 
1828.  His  ancestors  were  early  settlers  of  Hingham 
and  Watertown;  his  father,  Orison  Underwood, 
was  brigadier-general  of  militia;  his  mother  was  a 
Cheney.  He  was  graduated  from  Brown  university 
in  1849,  took  the  law  course  at  Harvard,  practiced 
at  Worcester  1853-55,  and  then  in  Boston.  In 
April,  1861,  he  became  captain  of  the  3d  Massachu- 
setts; in  1863  major  of  the  33d  Massachusetts,  and 
in  April,  1863,  its  colonel.  He  was  engaged  at 
Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville,  and  Gettysburg, 
and  at  Lookout  Mountain  received  injuries  which 
left  him  a  cripple  for  life.  He  was  commissioned 
brigadier-general  Nov.  6, 1863,  and  brevetted  major- 
general  Sept.  1,  1865;  was  surveyor  of  customs  at 
Boston,  1866-85,  and  died  of  pneumonia  in  Boston 
Jan.  14,  1888. 
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MACK  AY,  John  "W. ,  capitalist,  was  born  in  Dub- 
lin, Ireland,  Nov.  38, 1831.  He  came  to  America  when 
a  mere  boy,  and  for  some  years  was  employed  in  the 
office  of  William  H.  Webb,  the  famous  ship-builder 
of  New  York.  Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  fever,  Mackay  was  in  Louisville,  where 
he  made  some  money,  and  when 
the  emigration  to  the  Paciiic 
coast  began,  he  was  one  of  the 
first  to  become  interested,  and 
made  up  a  party  of  about  twen- 
ty-five to  go  out  there.  Among 
his  friends  at  this  time  were 
James  C.  Flood  and  William 
O'Brien.  The  two  latter  settled 
in  San  Francisco  in  some  busi- 
ness, while  Mackay  went  to  the 
mines,  and  for  several  years  was 
practically  employed  there,  ob- 
taining a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  technical  work  of  min- 
ing. Within  ten  years  he  had 
already  made  and  lost  a  small 
fortune,  and  then,  about  1860, 
he  left  California  for  Nevada, 
where  his  fortune  began  to  im- 
prove again  until  the  discovery 
in  1872  of  the  bonanza  mines 
changed  the  whole  face  of  his 
life.  These  mines  are  on  a  ledge  of  rock  in  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  under  what  is  now  Virginia  City.  Their 
deposits  of  silver  and  gold  have  proved  so  vast  that 
the  discovery  is  considered  the  most  remarkable  in- 
cident in  -the  history  of  mining.  Mr.  Mackay  had 
already  taken  into  partnership  with  him  his  friends 
Flood  and  O'Brien  in  1864,  and  in  1868  James  G. 
Fair  joined  the  firm.  The  first  important  success 
which  they  made  was  during  their  control  of  the 
celebrated  Hale  and  Norcross  mine,  which  was  as 
early  as  1866-67.  Obtaining  through  this  increased 
capital  they  worked  on  the  Comstock  lode,  and  at 
last  opened  up  the  Consolidated  Virginia  and  Cali- 
fornia mines.  Of  the  bonanza  mines,  Mr.  Mackay 
owned  two-fifths,  being  double  that  of  any  of  his 
partners.  In  1873  the  great  silver  vein  was  opened, 
and  from  one  mine  alone  Mr.  Mackay  and  Mr.  Fair, 
who  were  the  practical  mining  members  of  the  firm, 
took  out  $150,000,000  in  silver  and  gold.^  During  the 
active  yield  of  these  mines,  Mr.  Mackay  personally 
superintended  them,  working  in  their  lower  levels 
as  an  ordinary  miner.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Mackay 
married  the  widow  of  Dr.  Bryant,  whom  he  met  in 
California,  and  who  had  one  child,  who  in  1885  be- 
came Princess  of  Colonna  Galatro,  whose  husband, 
Don  Fernando  dl  Colonna,  Prince  of  Galatro,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  {he  young  lady  while  Mrs. 
Mackay  was  residing  in  Paris,  which"  has  been  her 
usual  habit.  Mr.  Mackay  has  two  sons,  one  twenty, 
the  other  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  have  been 
educated  in  France.  In  1878,  with  Mr.  Flood  and 
Mr.  Fair,  Mr.  Mackay  founded  the  Bank  of  Nevada 
with  its  headquarters  in  San  Francisco.  In  1884,  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Mr. 
Mackay  laid  two  cables  across  the  Atlantic,  from  the 
United  States  to  England  and  France.  These  cables 
came  under  a  system  known  as  the  Commercial 
Cable  company,  although  the  private  property  of 
Mr.  Mackay  and  Mr.  Bennett.  In  1885  Mr.  Mackay 
was  offered  the  nomination  as  U.  S.  senator  from 
Nevada  with  a  certainty  of  his  election,  but  this  prop- 
osition was  declined.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  to  which  he  has  been  very  generous 
out  of  his  vast  wealth.  He  has  been  also  liberal  in 
donations  to  charities  of  other  character,  having  in 
particular  founded  an  orphan  asylum  in  Nevada 
City.  Mr.  Mackay  is  a  man  universally  respected 
for  his  business  capacity,  his  remarkable  energy,  and 


his  strict  integrity.  In  person  he  is  an  active,  wiry 
figure,  erect  and  alert,  reticent  in  his  manner,  but 
courteous  and  dignified,  and  very  much  liked  and 
respected  by  those  who  know  him  best. 

FILBERT,  Ludwig  Spang,  physician  and  in- 
ventor, was  born  in  Berks  county,  Pa.,  March  13, 
1835.  His  uncle,  Peter  Filbert,  was  the  first  mayor 
of  Reading.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Spang. 
Both  the  Filbert  and  Spang  families  have  been 
prominent  in  Pennsylvania  for  many  generations. 
When  quite  young  he  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Snyder  county.  For  eight  years  he  earned  his  living 
by  working  as  a  ferry-boy  at  Sunbury — a  stern 
school,  but  a  good  one,  for  it  taught  him  in  his 
youth  the  invaluable  lesson  of  self-reliance.  Taking 
every  advantage  afforded  him  of  acquiring. an  edu- 
cation, when  he  grew  up  he  determined  to  become 
a  physician,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  medicine 
under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Robert  Jones  at  Bain- 
bridge,  Lancaster  county,  Pa.  So  assiduous  was  he 
in  his  studies,  and  such  bright  promise  did  he  give  of 
excelling  as  a  physician,  that  he  attracted  the  favor- 
able attention  of  Simon  Cameron,  who  rendered 
financial  assistance  to  enable  him  to  complete  his 
medical  studies.  He  at- 
tended lectures  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Pennsylvania  col- 
lege of  medicine,  graduat- 
ing from  the  latter  institu- 
tion in  1846.  Practicing 
his  profession  with  suc- 
cess for  nearly  nine  years 
at  Bainbridge,  he  removed 
to  Columbia,  where  he  se- 
cured a  large  practice  in 
a  short  time.  At  the  end 
of  five  years  he  had  the 
most  extensive  practice  in 
Lancaster  county.  In  1857 
Gov.  Wm.  F.  Packer  ap- 
pointed him  quarantine 
physician  at  the  port  of 
Philadelphia.  Filling  the 
position  very  creditably  for 
three  years,  in  1860  he  lo- 
cated in  his  profession  in 
that  city,  and  soon  attained 

great  prominence.  In  1868  Dr.  Filbert  turned  his 
attention  to  the  practicability  of  vulcanizing  coal-tar 
and  asphaltum  for  the  purpose  of  paving.  After  a 
careful  study  of  the  subject,  and  practical  experi- 
menting with  substances  which  he  felt  confident 
would  make  better  pavements  than  previously  in  use, 
he  obtained  the  desired  results.  In  1871  he  gave  up 
the  practice  of  medicine,  and  organized  the  Vul- 
canized paving  company  of  Philadelphia,  of  which 
he  has  since  been  president.  The  par  value  of  the 
stock  of  this  company  is  |10  per  share,  and  it  sells 
for  $50.  The  pavement  on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  was  placed  there  by  Dr.  Filbert, 
who,  in  all,  paved  twenty-five  miles  of  street  in  the 
national  capital,  as  well  as  many  miles  in  Chicago, 
Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  Columbus,  and  other  cit- 
ies in  the  Union.  His  granolithic  pavement  sur- 
rounds the  Philadelphia  post  office,  public  buildings, 
Drexel  building,  Philadelphia  Trust,  and  many 
other  buildings.  Another  of  his  processes  is  adapted 
to  laying  floors  of  large  and  much-used  structures. 
Still  another  of  his  compounds  forms  one  of  the  best 
roofings  extant,  and  is  widely  used.  So  impervious 
to  water  is  Dr.  Filbert's  artificial  stone  paving,  that 
it  is  recognized  as  the  best  known  lining  for  the 
largest  reservoir  basins.  His  inventions  have  been 
of  great  value  in  improving  the  condition  of  public 
highways  in  large  cities. 
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WHITING,  William  Henry  Chase,  soldier, 
was  born  iu  Jlississippi  in  1825,  son  of  Cul.  Levi 
Whiting,  a  soldier  from  JIassachusetts  in  the  U.  S. 
army  from  1812  until  1853.  The  son  was  given  a 
military  education,  and  was  graduated  from  West 
Point  in  1845  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  that  year. 
Among  his  classmates  were 
Chas.  P.  Stone,  Fitz-John  Por- 
ter and  Gordon  Granger. 
Lieut.  Whiting  was  attached  to 
the  engineer  corps  of  the  U.  S. 
army,  and  engaged  in  building- 
forts  and  government  Avorks, 
looking  to  the  defence  of  the 
southern  coast.  He  was  pro- 
moted captain  Dec.  13,  1.858. 
When  the  civil  war  of  1861 
broke  out,  he  was  stationed  in 
the  South,  and,  his  sympathies 
enlisted  in  their  cause,  he  re- 
signed from  the  Federal  army 
Feb.  20,  1861,  and  entered  the 
Confederate  army  from  Mis- 
sissippi as  major  of  engineers 
March  16,  1861.  On  Jti'ly  21st 
following,  he  was  made  brigadier-general,  and  Feb. 
38, 1863,  major-general.  His  tirst  service  in  the  Con- 
federate cause  was  at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  July 
21,  1861,  when. he  led  the  3d  brigade,  composed  of 
the  2d  and  11th  Jlississippi,  the  4th  Alabama  and 
the  6th  North  Carolina  infantry  regiments.  Gen. 
Joseph  E.  Johnston's  division,  army  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, to  the  support  of  Beauregard,  who  command- 
ed the  first  corps  under  Johnston,  in  time  to  turn  de- 
feat into  victory,  and  gain  the  fii'st  general  battle  of 
the  war  for  the  Confederacy.  This  was  after  the 
death  of  Gen.  Bee,  who  commanded  the  brigade 
earlier  in  the  day,  and  was  killed  while  leading  it  in 
a  charge,  the  command  then  devolving  on  Maj. 
Whiting.  At  West  Point,  Va.,  May  7,  "1862,  Gen. 
Whiting's  division  of  the  army  of  the  IPeninsula,  com- 
prising the  brigades  of  Hood  and  Law,  and  light  ar- 
tillery batteries  of  Reilly  and  Balthes,  and  which 
constituted  the  rear  guard  of  the  Confederate  army, 
met  and  held  in  check  Franklin's  division  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac,  which  was  the  vanguard  of 
McClellan's  army.  This  engagement  resulted  in 
considerable  loss  to  the  Federal  force,  and  delayed 
for  a  time  McClellan's  change  of  base  to  the  York 
river  and  subsequent  attack  on  Richmond,-  known 


as  the  seven  days'  fight.  In  the  battle  of  Gaines's 
Mills  Gen  Whiting  commanded  the  1st  division,  oc 
cupying  the  right  of  Gon  Jackson's  corps,  and  was 
immediately  confronlcd  by  his  former  c]a.ssmate  at 
West  Point.  Gen.  Fitz-Jolin  Porter.  He  took  part 
in  all  the  battles,  closinsr  with  Miilvern  Hill,  July  1, 
1862.     In  December,  l.s(i2,  Gen,  Whiting  was  trans 


ferred  to  the  command  of  the  military  district  of 
Cape  Fear,  department  of  North  Carolina.  While 
in  this  command  he  built  Fort  Fisher  and  the  other 
defences  of  Wilmington  and  the  Cape  Fear  river. 
He  was  promoted  a  major-general  Feb.  38, 1863,  and 
on  the  formation  of  the  separate  district  of  Cape 
Fear  Sept.  26,  1863,  he  was  assigned  to  the  abso- 
lute command  of  the  same.  In  June,  1864,  Gen. 
Whiting  was  in  command  of  a  division  of  Gen. 
Beauregard's  army  in  the  defence  of  Petersburg,  and 
in  December,  1864,  when  Gen.  Butler  transferred 
his  operations  to  Fort  Fisher,  he  found  the  fort  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Whiting,  who  defended  it  against 
his  assault,  and  finally  surrendered,  Feb.  17,  1865, 
to  Gen.  Terry,  after  being  seriously  wounded.  He 
was  made  a  prisoner  of  war  and  cariied  to  Govern- 
or's Island,  New  York  harbor,  where  he  died  March 
10,  1865. 

BTJFOBD,  John,  soldier,  was  born  in  Kentucky 
in  1835;  a  half-brother  of  Gen.  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
Buford.  Like  his  brother  he  was  educated  for  the 
army,  and  was  graduated  from  the  U.  S.  military 
academy  at  West  Point  in  1848.  He  served  on  the 
plains,  being  second  lieutenant  by  brevet  in  the  1st 
dragoons.  His  first  engagement  was  in  the  Sioux  ex- 
pedition in  1855  at  Blue  Water.  He  look  part  in  the 
Kansas  disturbances  of  1856-57,  and  in  the  Utah 
expedition  of  1857-58.  When  the  civil  war  of  1861 
called  for  officers  trained  at 
West  Point,  he  was  made  major 
and  assigned  to  the  inspector- 
general's  corps  Nov.  13,  1861. 
His  first  field  service  was  when 
Gen.  John  Pope  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Virginia 
in  1863,  he  being  attached  to 
the  staff  of  the  commanding 
general  on  June  26th.  On  July 
27th  he  became  a  brigadier 
general,  and  was  assigned  to 
the  command  of  a  cavalry  bii 
gade  made  up  of  the  1st  Mich 
igan,  5th  New  York,  1st  Vei 
mont,  and  1st  West  Virginia 
cavalry,  engaging  at  Madison 
Court  House  Aug.  9th,  in  the 
pursuit  of  Jackson's  force  Aug. 
13th,  Kelly's  Ford,  Thorough- 
fare Gap  Aug.  38th,  and  the 
second  battle  of  Manassas  Aug. 
In  this  last  engagement  he  was  wounded.  He  was 
acting  chief  of  cavalry  of  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac in  the  Maryland  campaign,  taking  part  in 
the  battles  of  South  Mountain  Sept.  14,  1863,  and 
Antietam  Sept.  17th.  At  Antietam  he  succeeded 
Gen.  Stoneman  on  McClellan's  staff.  Gen.  Buford 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  reserve  cavaliy 
brigade  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  upon  the  per- 
fection of  the  cavalry  organization,  Gen.  Stoneman 
being  made  chief.  He  was  a  leader  in  nearly  all  the 
cavalry  engagements  of  the  war,  subsequent  to  this 
time;  Fredericksburg  Dec.  13, 1862;  Stoneman's  raid 
on  Richmond  Jlay,  1863;  Beverly  Ford  June,  1863; 
Aldie,  Middleburg  and  Upperville  the  same  month. 
He  then  arrived  on  the  Gettysburg  field  to  begin  the 
attack  on  the  Confederates  July  1st,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  Reynolds,  and  on  July  2d  rendered  good 
service  at  Wcjlf's  Hill  and  Round  Top,  later 
pursuing  the  Confederates  to  Warrenton  and  en- 
gaging them  at  Culpeper.  He  subsequently  pursued 
the  foe  across  the  RapidaU,  and  cut  his  way  back  to 
rejoin  the  army  north  of  the  Rappahannock.  He 
was  then  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry  of 
the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  left  the  army  of 
the  Potomac,  when  he  was  taken  sick  and  died  in 
Washington  Dec.  16,  1863,  the  date  of  the  receipt  of 
his  commission  as  major-general. 


39th  and  30th. 
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UPSON,  Anson  Judd,  clergyman  aud  chancel- 
lor of  the  University  of  the  state  of  New  York,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  7, 1833.  He  studied 
at  Hamilton,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1843  ;  took 
a  partial  course  in  law,  was  made  a  tutor  in  his  alma 
mater  in  1845,  and  four  years  later,  1849,  became  ad- 
junct professor  of  rhetoric  and  moral  philosophy. 
Beginning  with  1853,  he  occupied  for  seventeen  years 
the  chair  of  logic,  rhetoric,  and  elocution  ;  then  be- 
came pastor  in  1870  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
chui-ch  in  Albany.  In  1880  he  was  elected  professor 
of  sacred  rhetoric  and  pastoral  theology  in  Auburn 
theological  seminary,  and  is  now  (1893)  professor 
emeritus  in  that  institution.  Dr.  Upson  became 
regent  of  the  state  university  in  1874.  He  has  con- 
tributed to  periodical  literature  on  many  topics.  The 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Hamilton 
in  1870,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  by  Union  in  1880.  In 
1892  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  to  succeed  George  William 
Curtis,  deceased.  By  legislative  act  of  1784,  and 
again  in  1787,  a  board  of  twenty-three  regents  was 
created,  representing  the  University  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  whose  specific  duties  were  to  visit  and 
inspect  all  colleges  and  academies,  examine  into  sys- 
tems of  instruction,  and  report  annually  thereon  to 
the  legislature;  also  to  charter  colleges  and  acad- 
emies, and  to  confer  degrees.  At  present  the  uni- 
versity supervises  about  fifty  institutions  of  higher 
education,  besides  the  State  library  and  State  museum 
of  natural  history.  The  regents  (exclusive  of  ex- 
officio  members)  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  receive  no  salaries  for  their  services. 

DOANE,  William  Croswell,  first  Protestant 
Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Albany,   and 
ninety-second  in  succession  in  the  American  epis- 
copate, also  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  was  born  in  Boston  March  2, 
1832,  being  the  son  of  Bishop  Geo.  "Washington  Doane 
of  New  Jersey.  After  the  usual  preliminary  scholastic 
and  theological  training,  he  was  ordained  deacon  on 
March  6, 1853,  aud  on  March  6, 1856,  was  made  priest 
by  his  father  in  St.  Mary's,  at  Burlington,  N.  J., 
where  for  a  time  he  acted  as  assistant  to  his  father, 
and  eventually  became  rector  of  the  parish.     St. 
Barnabas's  free  church  in  Burlington  owes  its  es- 
tablishment and  continued  existence  to  the  younger 
Doane,  and  for  three  years  his 
ministrations  were  at  St.  Barna- 
bas's, from  which  church  he  was 
called  to  Hartford,  Conn. ,  as  the 
rector  of   St.    John's  church, 
continuing  at  the  latter  place 
from  1863-67.     During  these 
fourteen  years  of  active  work  in 
the  ministry,  he  was  attracting 
the  attention  of  his  superiors 
by  his   admirable  work    and 
other    qualities    evidently  in- 
herited from  his  father.  From 
St.  John's,  Hartford,  he  went 
to  Albany,  N.  Y. ,  as  rector  of 
St.  Peter's.     On  Dec.  3,  1868, 
he  was  elected  the  first  bishop 
of  the  newly  formed  diocese 
of  Albany,  and   his  consecra- 
tion was  held  on  Feb.  2,  1869. 
All  Saints'  cathedral  at  Albany  which  promises  to 
be  a  superb  structure  when  finished,  was  begun  by 
Bishop  Doane  and  is  progressing  under  his  direc- 
tion.    Among  his  ideas  for  the  promotion  of  parish 
and  general  diocesan  work, which  he  has  transferred 
from  ideas  into  realities,  is  the  sisterhood  of  the  Holy 
Child  Jesus,  for  works  of  mercy  and   education  in 
the  church.     He  also  founded  the  St.  Agnes  school 
for  girls,  and  the  Child's  hospital  in  Albany,  with 
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associated  houses  in  Saratoga  and  East  Line  for  the 
care  and  training  of  children.  In  1892  Bishop  Doane 
was  elected  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  He  has  published  "Mosaics  for 
the  Christian  Year, "  besides  editing  his  father's  ' '  Life 
and  Writings  "  with  a  memoir. 

TOWNSEND,  Martin  Ingham,  lawyer  and 
regent,  was  born  at  Hancock,  Mass.,  Feb.  6,  1810. 
He  is  descended  from  Henry  Adams  of  Bi'aintree 
and  Miles  Standish  of  Plymouth,  IVIass.,  on  his 
mother's  side;  and  from  .John  Train  of  Massachusetts 
and  Samuel  Ingham  of  Connecticut  on  the  paternal 
side.  His  parents,  Nathaniel  and  Cynthia  (Marsh) 
Townsend,  removed  in  1816  to  Williamstown,  Jlass. 
Martin  was  graduated  second  in  his  class  from  Will- 
iams college  in  1833.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  as 
a  lawyer  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  May  13,  1836,  and  has  resided  and  practiced 
hisprofession  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  .since  his  admission,  and 
is  still  in  active  practice  there.  He  was  district  attor- 
ney of  Rensselaer  county  from  1842  to  1845,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  procured  the  conviction  of  the  perpe- 
trators of  two  different  murders.  He  was  an  ardent 
democrat  until  1848.  He  was  disgusted  at  the  action 
of  the  National  democratic  convention  in  their  reso- 
lutions upon  the  subject  of  slavery  at  Baltimore  that 
year,  and  at  Troy  took  an  active 
part  in  the  first  meeting  held  in 
the  United  States  to  protest 
against  the  doings  of  that  con- 
vention. Mr.  Townsend,  al- 
though not  a  professional  agi- 
tator, has  been  one  of  the  most 
earnest  and  aggressive  oppo- 
nents of  slavery  extension  and 
of  the  encroachments  of  its  ad- 
vocates. He  is  still  ardent  in 
the  advocacy  of  his  political 
opinions.  In  1866  Williams  col- 
lege conferred  on  him  the  de- 
gree of  LL.D.  In  1867  he  was 
a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  the  state  of  New 
York  for  the  state-at-large  by 
state  election.  In  1873  he  was 
elected  by  the  legislature  a  re-  / 

gent  of  the  University  of  the 
state  of  New  York  and  is  still  a  very  active  mem- 
ber of  that  board.  He  was  a  member  of  congress 
for  two  terms,  ending  March  4,  1879,  taking  part 
in  all  the  discussions  of  that  period.  He  was  U.  S. 
district  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  New 
York  from  March  4,  1879,  to  Oct.  27,  1887,  when 
he  was  removed  by  President  Cleveland  for  his 
pronounced  republicanism.  In  1890  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  commission  created  by 
act  of  the  legislature  by  appointment  of  Gov.  Hill 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.  In  that 
convention  he  was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  attempt 
to  circumscribe  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  court  of 
appeals.  On  July  15,  1863,  an  anti-draft  mob  raided 
his  mansion  on  Second  street,  Troy,  destroying  every- 
thing within  its  reach.  But  when  he  was  nominated 
for  congress  in  1874  he  ran  about  800  ahead  .of  his 
ticket  in  that  city.  ]Mr.  Townsend  was  counsel  for 
the  United  States  in  the  celebrated  "Whitaker" 
case  at  West  Point,  and  has  conducted  a  very  large 
and  successful  law  business  since  1836. 

BOSTWICK,  'William  L.,  politician  and  re- 
gent, was  born  in  Enfield,  N.  Y.,  March  15,  1837. 
His  father,  Orson,  son  of  Andrew  Bostwick,  came 
from  New  Milford,  Conn.,  of  old  New  England 
stock.  His  mother,  Sarah  A.  Clary,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Clary,  was  born  in  Auburn,  N.  Y..  William 
L.  attended  the  Ithaca  academy,  and  was  gradu 
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ated  from  Hamilton  college  in  the  class  of  1858.  He 
soon  became  conspicuously  identified  with  the  repub- 
lican party,  and  in  1863  was  elected  supervisor  of 
Enfield.  Removing  to  Ithaca  in  1863,  he  engaged 
successfully  for  several  years  in  a  manufacturing 
business.  In  1867  he  launched  into  politics  again  as 
supervisor  of  Ithaca  and  chairman  of  the  board;  was 
elected  delegate  to  the  National  republican  convention 
in  1868,  and  a  presidential  elector  in  1873;  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  the  assembly  from  Tompkins  county 
in  1874,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  of  public 
education.  In  1875  he  delivered  the  oration  at  the 
convention  of  the  Sigma  Phi  society,  at  Geneva,  N. 
Y.  He  was  elected  regent  of  the  University  of  the 
state  of  New  York  in  1876,  was  candidate  for  state 
treasurer  on  the  republican  ticket  in  1877;  was  chos- 
en alternate  delegate  to  the  National  republican  con- 
vention in  1880,  and  served  the  state  as  canal  apprais- 
er from  1879  to  1883.  On  Nov.  1,  1889,  he  was  ap- 
pointed cashier  of  the  U.  S.  custom  house  at  New 
York,  which  position  he  still  holds  (1893)  and  fills 
with  marked  ability.  Mr.  Bostwick  was  married  to 
Fannie  A,  Skidmore,  of  Flint,  Mich.,  in  1861.  They 
have  four  children  now  living. 

SMITH,  Carroll  Earll,  journalist  and  regent, 
was  born  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  25,  1832,  and  is 
of  New  England  ancestry.  His  father,  Vivus  W. 
Smith,  was  prominent  in  journal- 
ism for  half  a  century.  The  son 
was  educated  in  the  Syracuse 
"Journal"  ofiice,  of  which  his  fa- 
ther was  editor,  and  while  yet  un- 
der age  served  as  associate  editor 
on  the  staff  of  the  Syracuse  '  'Chron- 
icle." He  later  was  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Rochester  "  Demo- 
crat." Since  1860  he  has  been 
continously  connected  with  the 
Syracuse  "Daily  Journal,"  as  edi- 
tor and  part  proprietor,  and  for 
some  years  has  been  president  of 
the  Journal  company  and  manager 
of  the  paper.  Mr.  Smith's  fiist  vote 
,  ^^^  was  cast  for  John  C.  Fremont  for 

An,,  y/i  f  A"  ' -n^     president  in  1856,  and  from  that 
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republican.  From  1854  to  1857 
he  was  city  clerk  of  Syracuse,  and  was  county  clerk 
of  Onondaga  county  from  1865  to  1868;  twice  a 
member  of  the  state  assembly  1866-67;  very  often  a 
delegate  to  republican  state  conventions,  and  in  1884 
a  delegate  to  the  National  republican  convention. 
Mr.  Smith  was  in  1888  elected  by  the  legislature  a 
member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  He  was  postmaster  at  Syra- 
cuse under  President  Harrison,  from  1889  to  1893. 
Since  1870  he  has  occupied  a  prominent  position  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Associated  press;  was  president  of 
the  state  association  "lor  six  years,  and  for  thirty-two 
years  was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee. 
One  of  the  many  trophies  of  his  useful  and  conspicu- 
ous ciireer  which  adorn  his  home  in  Syracuse  is  a 
royal  service  of  silver  from  Tiffany's,  presented  to 
him  by  his  co-members  of  the  Associated  press  upon 
his  retirement  from  the  presidency.  Mr.  Smith's 
family  consists  of  his  wife,  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 

■WATSON,  William  H.,  physician  and  regent, 
was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Nov.  8,  1889,  the  only 
son  of  the  late  William  R.  Watson.  On  the  paternal 
side  he  is  connected  with  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished families  in  the  state,  and  is  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Gideon  Wanton,  twice  colonial  gov- 
ernor of  Rhode  Island  (1745-46  and  1747-48). 
Five  of  Dr.  Watson's  ancestors  had  filled  the  .same 
office  previous  to  the  American  revolution.      His 


original  paternal  ancestor,  John  Watson,  came  from 
England  about  1680,  and  settled  at  South  Kingston, 
R.I.  Dr.Watson  was  graduated 
at  Brown  University  in  1852. 
During  his  collegiate  course  he 
was  noted  for  high  standing  in 
the  classics.  He  received  the 
first  entrance  prize  in  Latin,  and 
during  his  college  course  re- 
ceived several  prizes  for  Greek 
and  Latin  composition.  Taking 
up  the  study  of  medicine,  he 
attended  lectures  at  the  Homoe- 
opathic Medical  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  and  received  his  de- 
gree of  M.D.  in  1854.  When  he 
began  to  practice  the  espousal 
of  the  homoeopathic  system  of 
medicine  met  with  opposition 
and  involved  ostracism  from  old-school  association 
and  fellowship.  The  homoeopathic  system  Ijad  ac- 
quired a  distinctive  sectarian  name,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  an  inexcusable  offence  in  the  eyesof  the  dominant 
school.  He  perceived  the  necessity  for  a  removal 
of  the  legal  disabilities  to  which  homoeopathists 
were  subjected,  and  the  acquirement,  on  their  part, 
of  a  legal  status  equal  in  every  respect  with  that  of  the 
old  school.  He  entered  with  alacrity  and  zeal  upon 
the  work  of  securing  these  desirable  results.  He  is 
an  uncompromising  opponent  of  sectarianism  in 
medicine.  Dr.  Watson  was  one  of  the  foundeis  of 
the  Oneida  county  homoeopathic  medical  society  in 
1857,  and  elected  its  president  in  1860.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Homoeopathic  medical  society  of 
the  state  of  New  York  in  1855,  and  its  president  in 
1868.  Immediately  after  graduation  as  an  M.D., 
he  became  a.  member  of  the  American  institute  of 
homoeopathy,  and  having  completed  twenty-five 
years  of  continuous  membership,  became,  in  1879, 
a  senior  member.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  New  York  state  homoeopathic  asylum  for  the 
insane  at  Middletowu,  N.  Y.,  and  appointed,  by 
Gov.  John  A.  Dix,  on  its  first  board  of  trustees.  He 
resigned  his  oflice  after  a  service  of  three  years  by 
reason  of  other  professional  duties.  He  was  ap- 
pointed in  March,  1875,  to  the  office  of  U.  S.  pen- 
sion examining  surgeon,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
six  years.  He  resigned  the  office  in  1881  on  account 
of  a  visit  to  Europe.  The  degree  of  M.D.,  honoris 
causa,  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  University  of  the  state  of  New  York,  on  the 
nomination  of  the  State  homoeopathic  medical  so- 
ciety in  1878.  Dr.  Watson  was  appointed  surgeon- 
general  of  the  state  of  New  York,  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  by  Gov.  Cornell  in  1880.  He  was 
elected  to  the  ofiice  of  regent  of  the  University  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  by  the  legislature  of  the 
state,  Feb.  2,  1881,  and  holds  that  position  at  the 
present  time  (1893).  He  was  noiuinated  in  1888,  by 
Gov.  Hill,  to  the  oflice  of  commissioner  of  the  slate 
reservation  at  Niagai'a,  and  his  nomination  was  con- 
firmed by  the  senate.  ,  He,  however,  felt  impelled 
to  decline  the  honor  on  account  of  the  pressing  nature 
of  private  and  ])rofessional  engagements.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Medico-chirurgical  society  of  New 
York  city,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Faxton  hospital 
at  Ulica,  a  trustee  of  the  New  York  state  library  and 
state  museum  of  natural  history  at  Albany,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Fort  Schuyler  club  of  Utica,  a  member  of 
the  University  club  of  New  York  city,  a  member  of 
the  American  society  for  psychical  research  of  Boston, 
a  member  of  the  Oneida  county  historical  society,  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Rhode  Island  histori- 
cal society,  a  member  of  the  American  historical  so- 
ciety, and  senior  warden  of  Grace  Episcopal  church 
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at  tJtica.  He  has  not  infrequently  represented  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  its  diocesan  conven- 
tions, and  was  a  delegate  to  tlio  general  convention 
of  the  church  held  in  New  York  in  October,  1889. 
In  1887  he  visited  California,  and  in  1888  Florida. 
Dr.  Watson  became  a  member  of  the  first  board  of 
examiners  appointed  hj  the  regents  under  the  law 
of  1873,  and  remained  m  office  until  his  election  in 
1881  to  membership  m  the  board  of  regents.  While 
a  member  of  the  board  of  examiners  he  held  the 
appointment  of  examiner  in  diagnosis  and  pathology. 
Dr.  Watson  passed  1881-83  in  visiting  the  hospitals 
of  Europe,  making  a  critical  examination  of  the  dif- 
ferent systems  of  medical  education.  As  a  member 
of  the  board  of  regents  he  has  endeavored  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  of  the  medical  profession,  and  par- 
ticularly to  elevate  the  standard  of  medical  education. 
His  influence  in  behalf  of  the  latter  has  been  widely 
felt.  Dr.  Watson  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to 
medical  literature.  In  addition  to  papers  previously 
referred  to,  he  has  published:  "  Cerebro  -  Spinal 
Meningitis"  (1864);  "Nosological  Classiiication  of 
Diseases"  (1864);  "Allopathic  Bigotry"  (1869); 
"Homoeopathy"  (1870);  "Old-School  Intolerance" 
(1873);  "The  Advance  Medical  Act"  (1873);  "No 
Sectarian  Tests  as  a  Qualification  for  Office,  and  No 
Sectarian  Monopoly  of  National  Institutions  "  (1873). 

McKELWAY,  St.  Clair,  journalist  and  regent, 
was  born  at  Columbia,  Boone  county,  Mo.,  March  15, 
1845,  the  son  of  a  physician,  who 
came  from  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
His  parents  removed  in  the  spring 
of  1853  to  New  Jersey,  where  he 
obtained  his  early  education,  first 
at  the  Blackwood  academy,  and 
subsequently  from  private  in- 
structors in  Trenton.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  became  city  editor 
of  the  Trenton  "Monitor,"  an 
anti-monoply  paper,  and  coi-res- 
pondent  of  one  or  two  New  York 
papers.  In  1864  he  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  A.  G. 
Richey,  of  Trenton,  and  contin- 
ued it  in  the  office  of  Messrs. 
Blatchford,  Seward,  Griswold  & 
Da  Costa,  in  New  York  city, 
and  in  1866  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  While  he  was  pursuing  his  legal  studies,  he 
was  also  a  regular  contributor  to  the  editorial  columns 
of  the  Brooklyn  "  Eagle."  In  1867  he  was  made  as- 
sistant editor  and  Washington  correspondent  of  tlie 
New  York  "  World,"  but  two  years  later  he  renewed 
his  connection  with  the  "Eagle,"  and  for  the  next 
eight  years  was  chiefly  employed  in  writing  the  lead- 
ers for  that  journal.  In  August,  1878,  he  accepted 
the  chief  editorship  of  the  Albany  ' '  Argus, "  and  in 
1885  he  was  called  to  the  same  position  on  the  Brook- 
lyn "Daily  Eagle."  His  conspicuous  connection 
with  these  leading  papers  of  New  York  state  had  by 
this  time  caused  him  to  become  well  known  all  over 
the  country  as  a  versatile,  vigorous  and  original 
writer  who  exerted  a  v/ide  influence.  In  political 
contests  his  prolific  pen  was  an  important  factor. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  in  the  campaigns  which 
elected  Cleveland  as  governor  of  New  York,  and 
twice  president  of  the  IJnited  States.  Mr.  McKelway 
has  been  noted  in  Brooklyn  for  his  determined  oppo- 
sition to  the  corrupt  political  bosses  of  that  city,  and 
has  declined  several  flattering  appointments,  prefer- 
ring his  editorial  position  to  political  office.  He  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  regent  of  the  state  university 
however,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  the  legislature 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  Jan.  10, 1883.  In  politics 
Mr.  McKelway  is  a  democrat,  but  in  purely  local 
matters  he  has  always  preserved  a  vigorous  indeijend- 


ence.  He  has  made  a  reputation  as  a  public  speaker 
on^  moral  and  educational  questions,  his  addresses 
being  remarkable  for  their  force  and  scholarly  con- 
struction. Among  them  may  be  mentioned:  "The 
Press  and  the  Pulpit,"  "  The  Modern  Movement  of 
Religious  Thought,"  "Representative  Americans," 
"  Business  Principles  in  Government,"  "  The  Teach- 
ing of  Political  History  in  Schools,"  "Need  of  Re- 
form in  Expert  Testimony,"  "The  Lawyer  and  the 
Times,"  "  The  Doctor  and  the  Times,"  and  "Plea 
for  Old-Fashioned  Preaching."  In  1883  he  received 
from  Madison  (now  Colgate)  university  the  degree 
of  A.M.,  and  in  1890  from  Syracuse  university  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  He  is  a  member  of  several  clubs 
and  of  many  educational,  philosophic  and  literary 
societies  as  well  as  of  numerous  benevolent  organiza- 
tions. Mr.  McKelway  was  married  Dec.  19,  1867,  to 
Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Hutchinson, 
M.D.,  of  Booneville,  Mo.  She  died  Feb.  38,  1884. 
Two  sons  were  the  issue  of  this  first  marriage.  Jan. 
35,  1888,  Mr.  McKelway  married  Virginia  Brooks 
Thompson,  a  lady  of  unusual  abilities  and  culture, 
daughter  of  Samuel  W.  Thompson,  disbursing  officer 
of  the  custom  house,  New  York. 

COBB,  Willard  Adams,  journalist  and  regent, 
was  born  in  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  July  30, 1843;  the 
son  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  V.  Cobb,  a  leading  physician, 
for  forty  years  settled  in  Rome,  N.  Y.,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  county,  state  and  national  medical  soci- 
eties. Willard  received  his  early  education  at  the 
Rome  academy,  and  at  Dwight's  rural  high  school  at 
Clinton,  N.  Y.  In  1860  he  entered  Hamilton  college, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1864  with  honors.  Hav- 
ing determined  upon  following  the  profession  of 
journalism,  in  the  year  of  his  graduation  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Chicago  (111.)  "Post"  as  a  report- 
er. In  1865  he  had  a  semi-editorial  position  on  the 
Racine  (Wis.)  "Advocate,"  and  before  the  close  of 
the  year  was  appointed  local  editor  of  the  "  Utica 
Morning  Herald."  Here  he  remained  Until  the  end 
of  1867,  when  he  became  proprietor  of  the  Dunkirk 
(N.  Y.)  "Journal."  He  continued  to  publish  his  pa- 
per until  1871,  when  he  sold  it  out,  and  having  pur- 
chased a  quarter  interest  in  the  "Lockport  Journal," 
moved  to  that  city  and  became  its  associate  editor. 
He  continued  his  connection  with  this  paper  until 
1880,when  he  became,  by  purchase,  half-owner  of  the 
property,  and  a  member  of  a  firm  under  the  name 
of  Ward  &  Cobb.  In  connection  with  this  change  he 
was  made  editor-in-chief  of  the  paper,  which  became 
one  of  the  leading  daily  newspapers  in  the  interior 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  Republican  in  its  pol- 
itics, it  became  recognized  as  the  organ  of  that  party 
in  the  thirtieth  congressional  distiict.  Publishing 
both  daily  and  semi-weekly  editions,  it  had  a  large 
circulation  and  great  influence,  which  have  never 
left  it.  Messrs.  Ward  and  Cobb  also  established  an 
extensive  job  printing  business,  their  office  being  re- 
markable in  possessing  the  two  largest  job  presses  in 
the  world.  In  1879  Mr.  Cobb  went  to  Europe  and 
traveled  extensively.  He  was  interested  in  politics 
from  the  time  of  his  settling  at  Lockport,  and  in 
1876-77  was  a  member  of  the  republican  state  com- 
mittee for  his  district,  besides  being  often  a  district 
delegate  to  conventions.  In  1886  Mr.  Cobb  was 
elected  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York 
a  member  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university, 
and  has  ever  since  been  active  in  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  that  institution.  A  conscientious  and  public- 
spirited  citizen,  he  also  has  a  high  reputation  in 
western  New  York  as  a  man  of  capability,  influence 
and  unblemished  integrity.  He  has  frequently  de- 
livered addresses  before  state  associations  and  liter- 
ary and  educational  societies,  and  as  an  orator  pos- 
sesses intellectual  force,  as  well  as  a  graceful  and 
fluent  style. 
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FITCH,  Charles  Elliott,  Journalist  and  regent, 
■was  born  in  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3,  1835.  His 
father  was  Thi.imas  Brockway  Fitcli,  for  fifty  years  a 
prominent  merchant  and  banlier  in  that  city.  He  is 
descended  from  English  ancestors,  the  first  in  the 
American  line  being  the  Rev.  James  Fitch,  i\'lio  set- 
tled in  Norwich.  Conn.,  about  1638.  Charles  E. 
was  graduated  from  Williams  college  in  1855,  having 
as  a  classmate  and  roommate.  ex-Senator  Ingalls,  of 
Kansas.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1857;  practiced  law  in  Syracuse  from  1857  un- 
til 18(U,  then  for  a  year,  18i>4-65,  in  Newbern,  N.  C. 
In  18ti6  he  returned  to  Syracuse,  and  became  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  "  Daily  Standard,"  until  1873; then  he 
took  the  chief  editorial  chair  of  the  Rochester  ' '  Daily 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,"  where  he  remained  until 
1890.  in  which  year  he  was  appointed  U.  S.  col- 
lector of  internal  revenue.  'Sir.  Fitch  has  been  a 
voluminous  writer  on  many  subjects  ;  the  author  of 
numerous  pamphlets,  and  very  popular  for  his  ora- 
tions, addresses,  and  post-prandial  speeches.  He 
was  clerk  of  the  provost  coiu't,  Newbern,  N.  C, 
1864-65;  delegate  to  the  National  republican  conven- 
tion in  1876;  suiiervisor  of  tenth  federal  census,  1880, 
from  the  tenth  New  York  district;  chairman  republi- 
can state  convention  in  1888,  and  collector  internal 
revenue  in  1890.  He  was  elected  regent  of  University 
of  the  state  of  New  York  in  1877,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  American  historical  society. 

SMITH,  Thomas  Guilford,  civil  engineer  and  re- 
gent,was  born  iu  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  37, 1839,  son 
of  Pemberton  and  Margaret  E.  (Zell)  Smith.  His  an- 
cestors were  English  and  German 
Quakers,  the  Smiths  coming  from 
England  to  settle  at  Burling- 
ton, N.  J.,  and  later  at  Phil- 
adelphia; while  the  Zells  came 
from  Germany  at  a  later  period 
and  settled  at  Lower  Jleriou  near 
Philadelphia.  The  Ogdens  from 
whom  he  comes,  on  both  his  fa- 
ther's and  mother's  side,  were 
descendants  of  David  Ogden, 
who  arrived  at  Philadelphia  in 
the  ship  Welcome  in  1683  with 
William  Penn,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  first  visit  to  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Smith's 
education  was  obtained  in  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  in  Phil- 
adelphia, graduating  with  salu- 
tatory address  from  the  Central 
high  school  there,  with  degree  of  A.B.,  in  1858; 
afterward  entering  Rensselaer  polytechnic  insti- 
tute, Troy,  N.  Y''.,  graduating  with  degree  of  civil 
engineer  in  1861;  entered  the  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  Philadelphia  it  Reading  railroad  in 
the  same  year,  and  received  degree  of  A.Jl.  from 
the  Central  high  school,  Philadelphia,  in  18(i3.  Mr. 
Smith  resigned  from  the  service  of  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  railroad  in  1865  as  re.8ident  engineer  of  the 
company  in  the  Mahanoy  district  of  the  anthracite 
coal  fields,  and  became  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
sugar  refinery,  resigning  that  position  in  1869.  In 
1866  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
natural  sciences  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  Union 
league,  Philadelphia,  and  is  also  member  of  the 
Franklin  institute,  of  the  American  society  of  civil 
engineers,  and  of  the  American  institute  of  mining 
engineers;  was  consulting  engineer  to  various  rail- 
roads and  mineral  enterprises  in  the  South  and  AVest 
during  1870  and  1871.  He  visited  England  and  the 
continent  in  187'3  in  connection  with  railroad  enter- 
prises, and  was  a  delegate  to  the  international  prison 
congress  of  London.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  Union  iron  company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 


in  1878  western  sales  agent  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  coal  and  iron  company,  and  in  1883  formed 
the  firm  of  Albright  &  Smith,  sales  agents  of  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  coal  and  iron  company  for 
New  Y''ork  state  and  Canada.  In  1890  he  was  elected 
regent  of  the  University  of  the  state  of  New  Y(n-k, 
in  1891  chairman  of  the  museum  commiltee  of  the 
board  of  regents,  and  in  1893  member  of  the  Sons 
of  the  revolution  in  the  state  of  New  York,  to 
represent  Assistant  Deputy  Q.-JI.-Gen.  Chrislo]iher 
Meng  of  Pennsylvania,  Continental  army.  Mr. 
Smith  is  now  (i893)  sales  agent  of  the  Carnegie 
steel  company,  vice-president  JTew  York  car  wheel 
works,  vice-president  of  the  St.  Thomas  car  wheel 
company,  St. Thomas,  Ont. ,  chairman  of  museum  com- 
mittee of  the  state  board  of  regents;  president  of  the 
Charity  organization  society  of  Buffalo,  and.  connect- 
ed with  various  local  literary  and  scientific  societies. 
Mr.  Smi^h  was  married  July  14,  1864,  to  Mary  Slew- 
art  Ives  of  Lansingburg,  N.  Y'.,  who  is  a  descendant 
of  Stephen  Pelton.a  revolutionary  soldier  from  Mass- 
achusetts Bay.  His  eldest  son,  Pemberton  Smith,  was 
graduated  from  Rensselaer  polytechnic  institute  as 
civil  engineer,  in  1888,  and  is  engineer  in  charge  of 
construction  of  block  signals,  New  Yoi'k  Central  and 
Hudson  river  railroad.  His  second  son,  Chauncey 
Pelton  Smith,  received  his  degree  of  ]M.  D.  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1893,  and  is  now^  con- 
nected with  the  Johns  Hopkins  hospital,  Baltimore. 

DEWEY,    Melvil,  educationist,  librarian,  and 
secretary  of  the  University  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
was  born  in  Adams  Center,  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  10,  1851.     Recognizing  in 
libraries  a  powerful  but  largely 
undeveloped    educational  force, 
he  has  made  it  the  main  object  of 
his  life  to  simplify,  systemize  and 
improve  library  methods;    and 
while  still  in  college  he  chose  as 
his  profession  administrative  edu- 
cational work  with  special  refer- 
ence to  libraries  and  allied  agen- 
cies.    He  was  graduated  from 
Amherst  in  1874,  and  was  acting 
librarian    thei-e    from    1873-76, 
when  he  removed  to  Boston  in 
order  to  come  into  closer  contact 
with  those  whose  interest  and  co- 
operation were  needed  to  carry 
out  his  plans.  Through  his  efforts      T^.     a  ■ /)    CX, 
during  the  first  six  months  were     y^f^CCCviA>    gV&<-t/-g-V 
founded:   first,  the  American  li- 
brary association  of  which  he  was  secretary  for  fifteen 
years,  when  he  was  made  president;  secoird,  the  "Li- 
brary Journal,"  the  monthly  official  organ  ot  library 
interests  ot  which  he  edited  volumes  one  to  five ;  third, 
the  Metricbureau  for  introducing  the  international  or 
decimal  weights  and  measures,  and  fourth,  the  Spell- 
ing reform  association  for  the  simplification  ot  Eng- 
lish orthography.     From  the  first  he  has  been  .secre- 
tary of  both  these  societies,  which  aim  to  remove 
the  two  most  serious  obstacles  to  general  education, 
because  of  the  time  wasted  in  elementary  sclmolson 
our  confused  weights  and   measures  and   ii-regular 
spelling.     As  a  necessary  means  of  securing  by  co- 
operation improved  libraiy  appliances  and  supplies, 
he  established  the  Library  bureau  as  a  manutaclur- 
ing  and  business  center  for  such  interests  as  were  out- 
si(Je  the  i)rovince  of  the  association  or  journal.     He 
was  manager  of  the  bureau  until  May,  1H83,  when 
he  became  chief  librarian  of  Columbia  college.     In 
May,  1884,  he  was  made  professor  ot  library  econo- 
my and  director  of  the  Columbia  college  school  of 
library  economy,    founded   on    his    proposal,   and 
opened  January,  1887.     In  January,  1889,  he  became 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  University  ot  the  state 
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of  New  York  and  director  of  the  New  York  state 
library,  retaining  also  the  directorship  of  the  library 
school,  which  was  transferred  to  tlie  state  library. 
Perhaps  his  most  important  and  far-reaching  single 
contribution  to  educational  progress  is  the  careful 
revision  and  amplification  of  the  laws  of  New  York 
pertaining  to  higher  education,  including  libraries, 
passed  in  1892  as  the  university  law.  In  advancing 
his  ideas  he  has  written  largely, though  usually  anon- 
ymously, and  has  made  frequent  addresses.  He  has 
directed  the  preparation  of  various  catalogues  and 
edited  the  "  Library  Journal "  from  1876-81,  "Li- 
brary Notes  "  since  1887,  besides  editing  tlie  "Met- 
ric Bulletin,"  " Metric  Advocate "  and  "Spelling 
Reform  Bulletin."  He  is  the  autlior  of  "  Rules  for 
Author  and  Classed  Catalogs,"  of  which  the  fourth 
edition  is  included  in  his  ' '  Library  School  Rules  " 
(Boston,  1892).  The  "Decimal  Classification  and 
Relativ  Index,"  a  system  devised  by  him  in  1873  for 
Increasing  the  efficiency  and  reducing  the  expense  of 
library  administration,  first  published  in  1876,  has 
passed  through  numerous  editions  and  is  exten- 
sively used  by  librarians  and  scholars  at  home  and 
abroad. 

RICHARDSON,  Beale  Howard,  journalist, 
was  born  in  Baltimore,  j\Id.,  in  1843.  About  the 
year  1636  his  ancestors  emigrated  from  England  and 
settled  in  the  county  of  Harford,  Md.  Mr.  Richard- 
son's great-grandfather  was  Vincent  Richardson, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  Maryland  to  shoul- 
der arms  in  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and  was 
killed  in  action  under  Gen.  Stansberry.  His  great- 
grandmother  was  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  John 
Eager  Howard  of  revolutionary  renown,  and  belong- 
ing to  a  family  famous  in  the  highest  social  and 
political  history  of  Maryland.  Beale  H.  Richard- 
son, his  father,  went  from  the  county  of  Harford  to 
Baltimore  in  1825,  and  was  for  a  number  of  years 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  When  a  mere  youtli 
he  canvassed  Harford  county  for  Andrew  Jack- 
son for  president.  At  sixteen  years  of  age  he  be- 
gan to  write  for  the  newspaper  press  and  kept  up  an 
active  connection  *ith  the  journalism  of  Maryland 
for  the  space  of  sixty  years.  For  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  he  was  editor  and  one  of  the  propri- 
etors of  the  Baltimore  "Daily  Argus."  He  was 
a  thorough  and  aggressive  democrat.  In  the  dark 
and  bloody  days  of  "  Know-Nothingism  "  in  Balti- 
more running  through  a  space  of  six  eventful  years, 
Mr.  Richardson  fought  that  organization  with  voice 
and  pen,  ably  and  incessantly.  He  was  the  most  ob- 
noxious man  in  Baltimore  to  the  roughs  and  ruffians 
who  ruled  the  city  for  so  long  with  the  dagger  and 
the  bullet,  but  so  great  was  his  personal  courage  that 
not  even  the  most  desperate  of  them  ever  attempted 
to  molest  him,  although  it  was  well  known  that  he 
habitually  went  unarmed.  AVhen  the  war  broke  out, 
Mr.  Richardson  arrayed  his  paper  boldly  on  the  side 
of  the  "South.  Finally  in  September,  1863,  his  paper 
was  suppressed  by  the  military  authorities,  and  he, 
although  past  three-score  years,  was  sent  outside  the 
lines.  He  remained  in  the  South  until  the  war  was 
over,  when  he  returned  to  Baltimore,  in  which  city 
he  died  in  1877.  Beale  H.  Richardson,  tlie  sou,  was 
a  youth  of  quick  perceptions,  energetic  nature,  and 
high  ambition.  He  was  graduated  from  Newton 
university.  At  a  little  over  eighteen  years  of  age 
he  was  foreman  of  the  composing  room  of  the  "  Daily 
Argus"  newspaper.  The  civil  war  breaking  out 
while  young  Richardson  yet  lacked  two  years  of 
his  majority,  he  promptly  entered  the  Confederate 
service.  He  joined  the  Maryland  cavalry,  at- 
tached to  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  par- 
ticipated in  many  battles.  He  was  witli  the 
command  of  Gen.  Early  when  the  invasion  of  Mary- 
land in  1864  was  made,  and  with  a  few  others 
penetrated  in  sight  of  tbe-spires  of  his  native  city. 


narrowly  escaping  capture  on  several  occasions. 
Through  his  personal  efforts  a  number  of  young 
Marylanders  were  induced  to  join  tlie  Confeder- 
ate forces  and  went  back  into  Virginia  with  them. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Gettysburg  campaign 
he  was  detailed  as  special  courier  and  attached  to  the 
staff  of  Gen.  Ewell,  and  after  the  first  day's  fight, 
when  Gen.  Hooker  was  driven  back,  rode  through 
the  streets  of  Gettysburg  with  his  commander.  Short- 
ly after  the  return  of  the  Confederate  troops  from 
Maryland  in  October,  1864,  he  was  detached  from 
the  army  of  Northern  Virginia  on  account  of  physi- 
cal disability,  and  sent  to  Mobile,  where  he  received 
the  appointment  of  purchasing  agent  for  the  Confed- 
erate government,  and  remained  there  until  the  sur- 
render of  the  city.  On  the  evacuation  of  Mobile  he 
was  sent  in  charge  of  a  steamer  loaded  with  valuable 
supplies  to  Columbus,  Miss.,  and  was  subsequently 
ordered  to  Meridian,  Miss.,  where  Gen.  Dick  I'aylor, 
in  command  of  that  department,  surrendered  the 
Confederate  forces  to  Gen.  Canby.  After  the  close 
of  the  war  he  returned  to  Mobile.  Although  totally 
without  resources,  his  natui'al  energy  came  to  the 
rescue.  In  June,  1865,  in  connection  with  Maj. 
Henry  Ballantyne,  he  revived  the  Mobile  "  Tribune  " 
and  became  a.ssociate  editor,  remaining  until  the  pa- 
per changed  hands.  He  started  a 
weekly  paper,  the  "  Spirit  of  the 
Times,"  which  he  continued  a 
year,  and  in  February,  1871,  be- 
came city  editor  of  the  "  Morning 
News,"  Savannah,  Ga,,  until  1883, 
when  he  purchased  the  Savannah 
"Daily  Times,"  enlarged  it  and 
continued  its  publication  until 
1887,  when  he  disposed  of  it  and 
removed  to  Alabama.  In  1889  his 
attention  was  directed  to  Colum- 
bus, and  he  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion as  editor  of  the  Anniston  '  'Hot 
Blast,"  which  he  was  then  filling, 
and  returned  to  Georgia.  He  ob- 
tained control  of  the  "Enquirer 
Sun,"  which  under  his  manage- 
ment became  remarkably  success- 
ful. He  has  been,  during  the  past 
twentj'-five  years,  correspondent 
of  several  northern  papers;  has  written  a  pamphlet  on 
suburban  resorts  of  Savannah,  10,000  copies  of  which 
were  printed  and  distributed  by  the  railroads;  a  sketch 
of  Savannah  for  the  city  and  a  historical  sketch  for 
Harper's  "Weekly;"  ahfstorical  sketch  of  Tybee  Is- 
land, etc.  He  is  a  mason,  and  for  several  years  was 
senior  warden  of  Ancient  Landmark  lodge  of  Savan- 
nah; a  member  of  the  Golden  Rule  lodge  of  odd  fel' 
lows,  past  grand  commander  of  the  American  legion 
of  honor  in  Georgia,  past  grand  regent  Royal  arca- 
num, and  representative  to  the  supreme  council,  and 
dictator  of  the  Knights  of  Honor.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  B.  P.  0.  E.,  and  has  always  manifested  an 
interest  in  that  excellent  order.  He  was  secretary  of 
the  democratic  party  of  Chatham  county,  Ga. ,  for  ten 
years;  delegate  to  several  gubernatorial  and  senatorial 
conventions;  was  commissioned  quartermaster  of  the 
1st  Georgia  regiment  by  Gen,  Colquitt  in  1878,  and 
arranged  for  the  Georgia  troops  at  the  Yorktown  cen- 
tennial; resigned  in  1885.  In  January,  1891,  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  his  staff  by  Gov.  Northen  of 
Georgia,  with  rank  and  title  of  lieutenant-colonel  of 
cavalry.  Mr.  Richardson  has  been  twice  married: 
his  first  wife  was  Elizabeth  M.  Holcombe  of  Mobile, 
by  whom  he  had  live  children,  three  of  whom  are 
living;  his  second  wife  was  Georgia  M.  Goodman, 
also  of  Mobile,  of  the  same  family  connection.  He 
has  been  from  early  youth  an  earnest,  zealous  dem- 
ocrat, and  may  rightly  be  classed  as  of  the  rock- 
ribbed  democracy. 
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SHEEHAN,  William  Francis,  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  state  of  New  York,  was  born  in 
BufEalo,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  6,  1859.  His  parents  were  of 
Irish  birth,  of  poor  origin,  his  father  having  been  an 
ordinary  day-laborer.  After  the  family  was  settled 
in  Buffalo,  the  boy,  William,  did  all  he  could  to  add 
to  the  household  earnings  by  sell- 
ing newspapers  on  the  streets  of 
that  city.  For  a  time,  also,  he  was 
a  ferry-boy  at  Buffalo  Creek,  and 
afterward  worked  at  the  trade  of 
moulder  in  the  stove  manufactory 
of  Sherman  S.  Jewett.  In  the 
meantime  he  was  ambitious,  with 
a  taste  to  study,  and  was  diligent 
in  learning.  He  especially  devot- 
ed himself  to  the  reading  of  biog- 
raphies of  self-made  American 
statesmen,  and  from  this  arose  the 
impression  that  he,  too,  might  in 
the  future  advance  himself  to  high 
position.  What  schooling  he  had 
was  obtained  from  the  common 
schools  and  through  the  kindness  of 
an  elder  brother :  this  experience  was 
supplemented  by  a  few  years  at  St. 
Joseph's  college  in  Buffalo.  When 
seventeen  years  of  age  he  began  to  study  law  in  the 
office  of  Charles  F.  Tabor,  afterward  attorney-general 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  where  he  also  acted  as  office- 
boy.  In  January,  1881,  he  passed  his  examination  be- 
f  oi-e  Chief  Justice  Riiger  of  the  court  of  appeals,  carry- 
ing off  the  honors  of  his  class,  and  being  at  once  ad- 
mitted to  practice  at  the  bar.  In  the  following  year 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Tabor,  and  has 
ever  since  continued  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  the 
firm  name  being  Tabor,  Sheehan,  Cunneen  &  Coats- 
worth.  In  1884  Mr.  Sheehan  was  elected  a  member 
of  assembly  from  the  first  assembly  district  of  Erie 
county,  and  was  re-elected  for  six  years  successively 
thereafter.  In  1886  he  was  the  nominee  of  his  party 
as  speaker  of  the  assembly,  and  became  the  demo- 
cratic leader  in  that  house,  and  also  in  tlie  assemblies 
of  1887,  1888,  1889,  1890,  although  not  gaining  his 
election  as  speaker  until  1891,  when  the  assembly 
became  democratic.  ~  On  the  occasion  of  his  election 
as  speaker,  "Harper's  Weekly"  said:  "In  these 
days  of  kaleidoscopic  politics,  a  young  man  barely 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  who  has  been  chosen  by  the 
same  constituency  to  serve  them  for  seven  terms  in 
the  state  legislature,  who  has  been  selected  by  his 
party  for  five  successive  sessions  as  leader  on  the  floor 
of  the  house  against  a  restless,  resourceful  and  ag- 
gressive majority,  must  possess  qualities  other  than 
those  of  a  successful  politician.  Mr.  Sheehan  is  a 
born  parliamentarian,  a  well-equipped  debater,  an 
earnest  and  vigorous  speaker,  and  an  uncompromi.sing 
partisan.  He  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been 
nominated  consecutively  more  frequently  for  speaker 
than  any  other  man  in  the  history  of  the  state,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Edmund  L.  Pitts,  who  was 
elected  in  1867,  of  being  the  youngest  of  seventy-one 
speakers  who  have  filled  this  honored  position."  In 
1889  he  was  unanimously  elected  a  member  of  the 
democratic  state  committee  from  the  thirty-second 
congressional  di.strict,  and  he  continued  to  hold  that 
position  until  his  nomination  for  lieutenant-governor. 
During  Mr.  Sheehan's  leadership,  his  party  was  un- 
usually successful.  Even  in  the  republican  city  of 
Buffalo,  it  elected  its  candidates,  while  in  1890  the 
entire  democratic  county  ticket  was  triumphant,  due 
largely  to  his  power  of  holding  his  own  party  to- 
gether, and  of  taking  advantage  of  the  weak  points 
of  his  opponents.  In  1892  ]\Ir.  Sheehan  was  nom- 
inated by  acclamation,  and  was  elected  lieutenant- 
governor  by  a  plurality  of  34,419.  He  is  the  young- 
est lieutenant-governor  in  the  history  of  the  state. 


In  the  same  year  Mr.  Sheehan  was  again  elected  to 
the  New  York  state  committee,  and  a  member  of 
the  national  democratic  committee  from  New  York 
state.  At  the  democratic  national  convention  at 
Chicago  in  July,  1892,  he  was  again  selected  as  New 
York's  representative  in  the  national  committee.  It 
is  claimed  for  Mr.  Sheehan  that  during  his  service 
in  the  legislature,  he  was  always  found  on  public 
questions  on  the  side  of  honesty  and  right,  to  which 
even  the  leading  republican  papers  of  the  state  bore 
witness.  His  knowledge  of  the  law  and  usages  gov- 
erning deliberative  bodies  fitted  him  peculiarly  for 
president  of  the  senate. 

CHASE,  Denison,  inventor,  was  born  at  Con- 
cord, Vt.,  Apr.  13,  1830,  the  son  of  John  D.  and 
Sally  (Spaulding)  Chase.  John  I).  Chase  was  a  mill- 
wright, and  built  most  of  the  machines  for  the  mills 
in  Concord.  Denison  was  educated  at  the  public 
schools,  but  at  twelve  years  of  age  he  went  to  work, 
following  his  father's  business.  At  this  early  age 
he  showed  great  mechanical  ability  and  promise  of 
inventive  powers,  and  made  a  box  of  machine  tools 
for  himself,  forging  them  and  finishing  by  hand, 
and  making  them  correctly  in  every  particular.  On 
Jan.  4,  1855,  he  married  Clementine  P.  Gregory,  of 
Concord,  Vt.  In  1863  Mr.  Chase  accepted  the  po- 
sition of  superintendent  of  the  Fairbanks  scale  man- 
ufacturing company,  of  New  York,  their  works 
being  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  He  held  this  position 
two  years,  making  several  improvements,  the  most 
important  being  on  their  trip 
scale,  which  is  in  use  to-day. 
In  1864  he  became  interested 
in  special  mill  work  for  the 
Putnam  machine  company, 
Fitchburg,  Mass.  During  all 
this  time,  in  conjunction  with 
his  father  and  his  brother,  Jef- 
ferson Chase,  he  had  been  work- 
ing at  a  turbine  water-wheel,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  dispense  with 
the  old,  large  and  cumbrous 
water-wheel,  to  reduce  space, 
and  to  obtain  increased  power, 
thereby  also  effecting  a  great 
saving  of  water.  His  father  and 
his  brother  began  to  manufac- 
ture these  wheels  in  a  small 
way  in  Concord  in  1852,  and 
subsequently  removed  to  Or- 
ange, Mass.,  where  in  1866  Mr. 
Chase  joined  them  in  perfecting 
and  improving  these  wheels,  which  for  years  have 
been  rei:ognized  as  one  of  the  best  turbine  water- 
wheels  made.  In  1881  Mr.  Chase  patented  a  circular 
saw,  for  which  he  has  had  a  large  demand.  In  1882 
he  invented  a  dial  index,  quite  an  ingenious  device, 
to  be  used  on  sawing  machines,  dispensing  with  the 
old-fashioned  way  of  measuring  thicknesses  by  a 
hand-rule.  In  1889  Mr.  Ghase  patented  the  Chase 
shingle  machine,  which  saws  shingles  by  a  new 
method,  the  advantage  gained  being  not  only  an  im- 
provement on  the  old  method  of  sawing  the  wood, 
but  in  an  increased  productive  capacity,  which  is 
25,000  per  day,  being  five  times  greater  than  anjr 
other  machine.  In  1891  Mr.  Chase  obtained  addi- 
tional patents  on  this  machine,  adapting  it  to  the 
purpose  of  sawing  out  chair-backs.  Mr.  Chase  is 
president  of  the  Chase  turbine  manufacturing  com- 
pany, which  employs  about  seventy-five  hands.  He 
is  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  is  highly  respected 
in  the  community,  and  has  had  many  offices  of  tioist 
offered  to  him,  but  has  invariably  refused  tliem ,  prefer- 
ring to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  his  business.  In 
1892, however, he  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  office  of 
water  commissioner,  and  fills  the  position  creditably. 
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WHITNEY,  Eli,  inventor,  was  born  in  West- 
bbrougli,  Mass.,    Dec.  8,    1765.     He  was  born  iu 
humble  circumstances,  and  at  the  time  ofthe  revolu- 
tion was  earning  his  living  by  making  nails  by  band. 
He  was  an  apt  mechanic  and  succeeded  in  saving 
money  enough  to  pay  his  expenses  at  Yale  college, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1792.     On  leaving  col- 
lege, he  obtained  an  engagement  to  go  to  Georgia 
and  enter  a  private  family  as  a  tutor,  but  on  arriving 
there  had  the  misfortune  to  tind  that  the  situation 
had  been  filled.     The   widow  of  Gen.  Natbauael 
Greene  at  this  time  lived  at  Mulberry  Grove,  on  the 
Savannah  river,  a  short  distance  from  Savannah,  and 
happening    to  make  the    acquaintance    of   young 
Whitney,  and  becoming  interested  in  his  welfare, 
she  invited  him  to  make  his  home  at  lier  plantation. 
Here  he  soon  obtained  opportun- 
ities for  exhibiting  his  mechanical 
talents,  which  greatly  interested 
jMrs.  Greene.     It  is  related  that, 
on   one    occasion,   a    number   of 
Georgia  planters  having  been  vis- 
iting at  the  plantation,  the  ques- 
tion of  cleaning  cotton  came  up, 
and  the  possibility  of  accomplish- 
ing this  by  machinery  was  suggest- 
ed,    ifrs.  Greene  took  occasion  to 
mention  the  skill  and   ingenuity 
of  young  Whitney,   and   recom- 
mended that  tlie  matter  should  be 
laid  before  him  as  a  problem  for 
him  to  solve.      The  young  man 
was  accordingly  called  in  and  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  cotton 
planters  labored  laid  before  him. 
At  this  time  Whitney  was  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  whole  subject;  but  he  at  once  began 
to  study  the  cotton  plant  with  a  view  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  trouble  involved  in  separating  the  seed 
from  the  fiber.     He  shut  himself  up  with  some  un- 
cleaned  cotton,  made  his  own  tools,  and  continued 
during  the  entire  winter  working  at  his  task.     At 
this  time  a  pound  of  green  seed  cotton  was  all  that  a 
negro  woman  could  clean  in  a  day;  the  result  being, 
that  so  far  as  the  industry  was  concerned,    partly 
owing  of  course  to  the  war,  but  greatly  to  this  diffi- 
culty, the  planters  were  generally  in  debt,  their  lands 
were  mortgaged,  their  products  afforded  little  profit 
and  many  of  the  younger  and  more  enterprising  peo- 
ple of  the  southern  states  were  moving  away.     As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  was  almost  impossible  to  raise  cotton 
at  a  profit,  owing  to  the  great  labor    required  in 
cleaning  it.     When  Whitney  exhibited  his  machine, 
which  he  called  a  cotton-gin,  in  1793,  it  was  to  the 
surprise  and  delight  of  the  planters,  who  saw  at  once 
that  the  problem  had  been  solved;  that  with  this  lit- 
tle engine  one  man  could  clean  as  much  cotton  in  a 
day  as  he  formerly  cleaned  by  hand  in  a  whole  win- 
ter; while  all  the  cotton  grown  on  a  large  plantation 
could  be  separated  from  the  seed  in  a  few  days, 
which  before  required  the  constant  labor  of  a  hun- 
dred hands  for  several  months.     The  characteristics 
of  the  cotton-gin  are  as  follows:  there  is  first  a  cylin- 
der about  four  feet  long  and  five  inches  in  diameter, 
upon  which  is  set  a  series  of  circular  saws  half  an 
inch  apart  and  which  project  two  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  revolving  cylinder.     The  cotton  in  the 
seed,  separated  from  the  cylinder  by  a  steel  grating, 
is  brought  into  contact  with  the  numerous  teeth  of 
the  saws,   by  which  it   is  caught,  and  which  allow 
the  fiber  to  pass  but  not  the  seed.     Under  the  saws  is 
another  cylinder,  revolving  in  an  opposite  direction 
and  working  a  set  of  stiff  brushes,  which  cleanse  the 
saw  teeth  from  the  cotton  fiber  after  it  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  .seed.     A  revolving  fan  blows  the 
lighter  substance  of  the  cotton  away  from  the  saws 
and  the  brushes.     With  certain  improvements,  and 


of  course,  better  workmanship,  Whitney's  cotton- 
gin  is  used  to-day  as  it  was  when  he  invented  it. 
This  process  is  adapted  only  to  cleaning  the  short- 
stapled  varieties  of  American  cotton,  the  seeds  of 
which  adhere  so  firmly  to  the  wool  as  to  require  a 
considerable  amount  of  force  to  separate  them.  The 
Sea  Island  cotton,  now  practically  out  of  existence, 
is  cleaned  by  being  passed  through  two  small  rollers 
revolving  in  opposite  directions,  which  easily  throw 
off  the  hard,  smooth  seeds.  The  improvements  on 
Whitney's  cotton-gin  have  been  in  the  direction  of 
enabling  it  to  pick  the  cotton  more  perfectly  from 
the  seed  and  preventing  the  seed  from  cutting  the 
staple.  In  actual  use,  the  relation  to  labor  of  the  cot- 
ton-gin was  that  of  1,000  pounds  of  cotton  to  the  five  or 
six  that  could  be  cleaned  by  hand.  When  Whitney 
had  completed  his  model,  Mrs.  Greene  and  one  other 
were  the  only  persons  permitted  to  see  it;  but  in  the 
meantime  it  had  been  generally  talked  about  and  the 
fact  was  known  throughout  the  state  that  the  inven- 
tion was  a  success.  So  it  happened  that  one  night 
the  building  where  it  was  concealed  was  broken  into 
and  the  machine  was  carried  off.  Before  Whitney 
could  construct  another  model  and  obtain  his  patent; 
the  gin  had  been  manufactured  in  quite  a  number 
of  instances  and  was  in  operation  on  several  plant- 
ations. Mr.  Whitney  formed  a  partnership  with 
Phineas  Miller,  who  had  some  capital,  and  with 
whom  he  went  to  Connecticut  to  manufacture  the 
machines.  The  infringement  of  bis  patent,  however, 
and  the  bold  stand  taken  by  tlie  parties  who  were 
seeking  to  rob  him  of  it  in  the  South,  brought  him 
into  endless  litigation,  and  all  the  money  that  he 
could  obtain  was  sunk  in  fightiug  lawsuits.  The 
legislature  of  South  Carolina  granted  to  '\Miitney 
$50,000  and  paid  it;  and  in  North  Carolina  he  was 
allowed  a  royalty  on  the  use  of  the  machine,  and  this 
was  paid.  Tennessee  made  certain  promises  in  re- 
lation to  the  machine,  but  never  fulfilled  them;  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Whitney  never  received  any 
just  compensation  for  his  invention.  The  uae  of  the 
cotton-gin  brought  the  exportation  of  cotton  up  from 
189,500  pounds  in  1791,  to  41,000,000  pounds  in 
1803.  And  yet  Mr.  Whitney  was  obliged  to  devote 
himself  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  to  quite  an- 
other business  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient  livelihood. 
In  1798,  having  given  up  all  hopes  of  a  proper  remuner- 
ation for  liis  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  cotton-gin  indus- 
tiy,  he  began,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  the  manufac- 
ture of  fire  arms,  and  in  this  he  was  eventually 
successful.  He  conceived  and  put  into  practice  the 
idea  of  dividing  the  processes  in  the  manufacture 
among  different  machines,  so  that  all  the  parts  of  the 
arms  were  made  interchangeable.  Having  received 
on  order  from  the  United  States  government  for  ten 
thousand  stand  of  muskets,  he  built  an  armory  a 
short  distance  from  New  Haven,  where  is  now  the 
village  of  Whitneyville,  and  where  he  fulfilled  his 
contracts.  Everything  in  connection  with  this  armory 
was  either  devised  or  practically  applied  by  Mr.  Whit- 
ney; and  in  all  this  work  be  displayed  fertility  of 
invention  and  great  mechanical  skill.  In  fact  on  his 
foundation  most  of  the  national  armories  were  after- 
ward modeled.  Mr.  Whitney  married,  in  1817,  a 
daughter  of  Judge  Pierpont  Edwards.  His  life  was 
published  by  Denison  Olmsted  (New  Haven,  1846). 
A  fund  of  .$500  was  established  at  Yale  college  by 
Mr.  Whitney,  the  interest  to  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  books  on  mechanical  and  physical  science. 
Robert  Fulton  said  that  "Arkwriglit,  Watt  and 
Whitney  were  the  three  men  that  did  most  for  man- 
kind of  any  of  their  contemporajies,"  and  Macaulay 
said:  "What  Peter  the  Great  did  to  make  Russia 
dominant,  Eli  Whitney's  invention  of  the  cotton-gin 
has  more  than  equaled  in  its  relation  to  the  power 
and  progress  of  the  United  States."  He  died  in  New 
Haven,  Conn..  Jan.  8.  1825. 
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HANSBBOUGH,    Henry  Clay,   senator,  was 
born  m  Randolph  county,  111.,  Jan.  30,  1848.     His 
parents  removed  from  Kentucky  in  1846,  and  his 
grandfather,  Enoch  Hansbrough,  emigrated  to  the 
"blue  grass  country"  from  Virginia  about  1803,  and 
was  one  of  the  compatriots  of  Daniel  Boone.     The 
name  of  Hansbrough  is  of  Teutonic  origin,  "Hans" 
being  equivalent  to  the  Flemish  "Johannes;"  the 
"brough"   is   manifestly  an  English    attachment. 
The  name  until  half  a  century  ago  was  written 
"Hansborough."    The  dropping  of  the  first  o  was 
doubtless  done  in  the  interest  of  economy.     Some 
members  of  the  family  now  living  have  eliminated 
the  "ugh"  for  the  same  reason.     The  first  Hans- 
brough in  America  came  from  Holland  over  two 
centuries  ago.     His  father,   according  to  evidence 
now  in  the  hands  of  a  relative,  married  an  English- 
woman, and  those  familiar  with  Teutonic  and  Eng- 
lish nomenclature  agree  that  the  last  syllable  of  the 
name  came  with  this  matrimonial  alliance.     Up  to 
that  tithe  the  name,  like  so  many  of  similar  origin, 
was  probably  Hanson,  and  "borough"  was  given 
the  place  of  the  last  two  letters.     On  his  maternal 
side,  Mr.  Hausbrough's  grandfather  was  a  Hagan, 
and  was  born  in  Ireland.     His  grandmother  w'as  a 
Scotchwoman.    They  crossed  the  ocean  with  the  first 
wave  of  immigration  following  the  revolution,  and 
located  in  Kentucky.  Henry  Clay 
Hansbrough  received,  in  a  limit- 
ed   measure,  the    benefits   of    a 
common-school  education,  being 
obliged  to  assist  during  the  sum- 
mer months  on  his  father's  farm 
in  that  portion  of  "Egypt  "where 
corn  is  king,  and  where  at  that 
time  "book  learning"  was  not 
wholly  indispensable  to  the  youth 
who  could  follow  a  plow  as  well 
as  a  man.     At  the  age  of  fifteen, 
just  as  he  was  about  to  seek  a 
higher  course  of  studies,  the  war 
broke   out,    and   everybody,    in- 
cluding college  professors,  joined 
the  army.      Young  Hansbrough 
sought  to  enter  the  service    of 
his  counti'y,  but  was  refused,  be- 
ing admonished  that  his  mother 
needed    him    at  home,  whither 
he  went  to  become  a  member  of  the  "home  guards." 
Having  removed  with  his  parents  to  California  at 
the  clo.se  of  the  war,  in  1866  he  entered  the  print- 
ing-office of  the  San  Jose  "Mercury,"  and  in  1869 
became  a  partner  in  the  publication  of  a  small  daily 
at   San  Jose.      This  venture  proved  unremuuera- 
tive,  and  he  disposed  of  his  interest  and  accepted  a 
position  in  the  mechanical  department  of  the  San 
Francisco  "Chronicle."    In  1872  he  became  the  tel- 
egraph editor  of  that  journal,  and  occupied  other 
positions,  including  that  of  assistant  managing  ed- 
itor, until  1879,  when  he  came  East,  and  was  married 
to  Josephine,  daughter  of  James  Orr,  of  Newburg, 
N.  Y.     After  engaging  in  journalism  for  a  brief 
time  in  Wisconsin,  he  went  to  Dakota  and  estabhshed 
the  "Daily  News"  at  Grand  Forks  in  1882,  and  a 
year  later  founded  the   "Inter- Ocean"  at  Devil's 
Lake,  N.  D.,  which  journal  he  now  owns.     Being 
an  ardent  republican,  and  recognizing  the  political 
necessity  for  the  admission  of  new  states  to  the 
L'nion,  us  -well  as  the  justice  of  it,  his  editorial  abil- 
ities were  applied  in  that  direction;  and  when,  in 
1889,  the  territory  of  Dakota  was  divided  by  act  of 
congress  into  two  parts,  each  being  admitted,  to- 
gether with  the  territories  of  jMontana  and  Washing- 
ton,! as  members  of  the  sisterhood  of  states,  his  fel- 
low-republicans honored  him  by  sending  him  as  the 
first  representative  to  the  lower  house  of  congress 
from  the  new  state  of  North  Dakota.     His  majority 
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was  over  14,000  out  of  a  total  vote  of  38,038.  He 
had  previously  been  elected  as  a  delegate  to  the  Na- 
tional republican  convention,  and  took  part  in  nam- 
ing Gen.  Harrison  for  the  presidency.  He  was  also 
chosen  national  committeeman  from  his  state.  Dur- 
ing his  service  in  the  fifty -first  congress  lie  was 
defeated  (July,  1890)  for  renomination.  It  was  at 
this  juncture  in  his  career  that  he  most  needed  the 
pertinacity  and  sturdiness  inherited  from  his  Scotch- 
Irish  and  old  Dutch  ancestry,  and  the  sequel  proves 
that  they  stood  him  well  in  hand.  Entering  at  once 
upon  an  active  canvass  in  behalf  of  the  republican 
state  ticket,  he  laid  the  basis  of  a  strong  claim  to  a 
seat  in  the  IT.  S.  senate,  and  on  Jan.  23, 1891,  he  was  ■ 
elected  to  that  position  on  the  seventeenth  ballot, 
receiving  sixty-seven  votes  out  of  a  total  of  ninety- 
two  votes  in  the  joint  session.  Thus  he  stepped 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  house  of  congress  with- 
out a  moment's  interregnum,  his  term  in  the  house 
ending  March  3d,  and  beginning  in  the  senate  March 
4,  1891.  Senator  Hausbrough's  term  of  service  will 
expire  March  3,  1897. 

LYMAN.  Frederic  A.,  musician,  was  born  in 
Columbia,  Conn.,  Apr.  22,  1864,  son  of  Henry  E. 
and  Louisa  E.  (Harris)  Lvman.  The  first  records 
of  the  family  date  back  to  Thomas  Lyman,  of 
county  Wilts,  England,  1275. 
The  American  branch  was  found- 
ed by  Ricliard  Lyman,  who, 
with  his  family,  embarked  for 
America  in  1631,  in  company 
with  the  Indian  apostle  Eliot.  On 
board  the  ship  on  which  he  sailed 
were  also  Martha  Winthrop,  wife 
of  Gov.  AVinthrop,  of  New  Eng- 
land, his  eldest  son  and  family. 
Frederic  is  descended  in  the  tenth 
generation  from  this  English 
ancestry.  He  attended  the  dis- 
trict school  until  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  subsequently  a  graded 
school  in  Woonsocket,  R.  L  His 
love  of  music  was  manifested  at 
an  early  age.  At  ten  he  began 
to  study,  unaided  by  teacher, 
and  at  fifteen  he  applied  himself 
to  the  piano-forte  and  vocal  art 
with  Jacob  Walz,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Removing  to 
Rhode  Island  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  com- 
menced teaching  school  in  Cumberland.  This  was 
continued  four  years,  during  which  time  he  further 
prosecuted  his  musical  studies,  both  in  Providence 
and  Bo.ston.  In  June,  1886,  he  received  a  diploma, 
conferring  the  degree  of  "  Associate  "  from  the 
American  college  of  musicians,  one  of  the  first  nine 
successful  candidates  to  pass  the  rigid  examination, 
and  has  since  then  been  examiner  in  the  same  col- 
lege of  musicians.  He  was  elected  director  of  music 
in  the  public  schools  of  Woonsocket  in  the  autumn 
of  1886,  and  continued  nearly  two  years.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1888,  he  went  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  fill  a 
similar  position.  Since  living  in  Syracuse  Prof.  Ly- 
man has  built  up  one  of  the  strongest  systems  of 
music  instruction  in  the  United  States.  In  1886  he 
attended  the  summer  Normal  music  school  at  Lex- 
ington, Mass.,  held  under  direction  of  Jlr.  H.  E. 
Holt,  and  at  a  later  date  became  a  teacher  in  the 
same  school.  Since  1890  he  has  been  connected  with 
the  American  institute  of  normal  methods,  as  in- 
structor in  public-school  music.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1889  he  was  connected  with  the  Martha's 
Vineyard  summer  school  in  the  same  capacity.  Be- 
.sides  being  directly  interested  in  public  schools,  he 
has  found  time  for  a  great  amount  of  outside  work, 
always  having  charge  of  some  choir,  either  as  or- 
ganist or  director,  or  both,  and  has  had  wide  expeii- 
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ence  as  conductor  of  several  vocal  and  Instrumental 
societies.  He  has  also  written  a  great  amount  of 
music,  including  songs,  school  music,  church  music, 
orchestral  music,  and  two  boolis — one  a  manual  for 
teachers  and  another  for  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges, and  has  delivered  many  illustrated  lectures  on 
music.  He  is  actively  interested  in  various  musical 
organizations,  and  was  at  different  times  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Rhode  Island  and  New  Yorli  state  music 
teachers'  associations. 

CARROW,  Howard,  lawyer  and  jurist, was  horn 
at  Camden,  Del.,  May  30, 1861J  the  son  of  Edward  and 
Maggie  (Hawkins)  Carrow. 
His  grandfather,  Jonathan 
Carrow,  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  an  influential  man 
in  Delaware.  His  mother, 
tlie  daughter  of  John  and 
Eliza  Hawliins,  possessed 
many  estimable  qualities  of 
mind  and  heart,  had  consider- 
able literary  ability,  was  a 
fluent  speaker  in  public,  and 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  Jan. 
29,  1890,  was  president  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  temper- 
ance union  of  Camden,  N.  J. 
When  Howard  was  eight  years 
old,  his  parents  removed  from 
Delaware  to  Bridgeton,  N.  J., 
where  he  attended  school  un- 
til the  family  removed  to  Cam- 
den, N.  J.,  where  Ms  father 
was  a  merchant  until  his  death  in  1890.  Young  Car- 
row  continued  his  preparatory  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Camden,  and  after  receiving  private  in- 
struction under  Prof.  William  Mocket,  entered  the 
National  school  of  oratory  in  Philadelphia,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  February,  1883.  In  the  mean- 
time, he  began  the  study  of  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1883.  Having  early  shown  marked 
ability  in  public  speaking,  he  cultivated  this  talent  in 
various  debating  societies  of  Camden  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  before  he  was  of  age  won  some  distinction 
for  his  eloquence  by  making  speeches  during  the 
Hancock  presidential  campaign  of  1880.  His  suc- 
cess at  the  bar  was  immediate  and  satisfactory;  one 
year  after  his  admission  as  an  attorney  he  attained 
prominence  in  his  profession  in  bringing  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  for  his  client  a  celebrated  ejectment 
suit.  Harris  m.  Harris,  for  the  possession  of  a  house 
and  tract  of  land  in  Camden,  tried  before  Joel  Par- 
ker in  the  supreme  court.  He  achieved  distinction 
as  a  criminal  lawyer  in  1885,  in  the  defence  of  Alex- 
ander Kelley,  tried  for  the  murder  of  Jolin  Dover, 
securing  his  acquittal.  His  speech  on  that  occasion, 
of  several  hours'  length,  was  a  sustained  effort  noted 
for  its  force  and  eloquence  On  that  occasion  Jus- 
tice Parker  complimented  Carrow  in  open  court. 
He  immediately  went  to  the  front,  and  was  called 
upon  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  many  important 
trials,  his  fine  legal  acumen  and  forensic  eloquence 
enabling  him  tp  almost  invariably  win  his  cause.  As 
opposing  counsel  to  Chancellor  Runyon  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Carrow  tried  the  important  railroad  case  of 
Philip  P.  Baker  vs.  Cape  May  and  Tuckahoe  rail- 
road before  Chancellor  Pitney,  when  he  succeeded 
in  having  the  defendant  road  declared  insolvent  and 
a  receiver  appointed.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the 
court  of  error  and  appeals,  where  the  judgment  be- 
low was  affirmed.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to 
corporate  litigation.  He  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
district  court-  of  Camden  in  April,  1891,  before  he 
was  thirty  years  old,  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Judge 
Carrow  has  conducted  numerous  arguments  on  ap- 
peal before  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  and  the 
court  of  chancery,  some  of  them  being  of  national  im- 
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portance.  Among  some  of  the  more  important  cases 
were:  Soberlieimer  «s.  Allen;  the  State  vs.  Gaunt, 
and  P.  P.  Baker,  receiver,  vs.  the  Guarantee  Trust 
and  Deposit  Company,  tried  before  Vice-Chancei- 
lor  Pitney,  involving  over  $1,000,000  worth  of  bonds 
issued  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Sea  Shore  railroad 
company.  Judge  Carrow  declined  a  nomination  for 
state  senator  and  for  congress,  preferring  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  his  profession.  He  is  president  of 
the  West  Jersey  democratic  league  and  solicitor  for 
for  the  Board  of  trade  of  Camden,  and  in  1893,  at 
the  democratic  state  convention,  placed  in  nomina- 
tion George  T.  Werts,  the  present  governor  of  New 
Jersey.  Judge  Carrow  resides  at  Merchantville,  N. 
J.,  where  he  owns  a  handsome  residence. 

HALL,  Augustus  R. ,  business  man,  was  born  in 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  Oct.  27, 1834.  He  is  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Robert  Hall,  who  came  from  Westminster, 
England,  to  America  in  1683  on  the  Welcome,  one 
of  the  vessels  of  William  Penn's  fleet.  Robert  Hall 
was  the  flrst  coroner  of  Bucks  county,  and  one  of  the 
representatives  of  that  county  in  the  first  pi'ovincial 
assembly,  where  he  signed  the  first  form  of  colonial 
government  for  Pennsylvania.  Augustus  R.,  the 
sixth  descendant  in  the  series  of  generations,  was 
taken  to  Philadelphia  when  about  five  years  old. 
lu  consequence  of  the  loss  of  his  father  and  his 
mother's  precarious  health,  he  was  thrown  upon  his 
own  resources  in  early  boyhood.  After  a  brief  at- 
tendance at  school  in  Philadelphia,  he  went  to  work 
for  a  New  Jersey  farmer,  attending  school  during 
the  winter  months.  Returning  to  Philadelphia  he 
entered  the  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  and 
during  the  following  five  years  visited  many  impor- 
tant countries  in  both  hemispheres.  He  made  a 
careful  study  of  practical  navigation  and  seaman- 
ship, and  during  the  latter  part  of  his  naval  service 
kept  a  complete  journal  of  the  vessel's  course,  dis- 
tance made  each  day,  and  a  record  of  events.  At 
the  expiration  of  five  years  he  returned  to  Philadel- 
ptiia,  left  the  U.  S.  service,  and  in  1845  became  a  sales- 
man in  a  large  importing  house 
dealing  in  tin  and  terne  plates, 
metals,  etc.  In  1862  Mr.  Hall 
became  a  member  of  the  firm ;  in 
1867  he  founded  the  house  of 
Hall  &  Carpenter,  and  in  1883, 
Mr.  Carpenter  having  died,  Mr. 
Hall  became  the  sole  proprietor 
of  the  business.  About  the  time 
that  the  firm  of  Hall  &  Carpen- 
ter was  established,  the  question 
of  the  feasibility  of  starting  a 
line  of  steamers  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Liverpool  was  agi- 
tated among  the  tin-plate  im- 
porters and  others  interested  in 
the  foreign  commerce  of  Phila- 
delphia, an  agitation  that  result- 
ed, in  1870,  in  the  establishment 
of  the  American  line  of  steamers. 
To  this  result  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  company  contributed 
materially.  Mr.  Hall,  realizing  that  to  secure  the  trade 
that  belonged  to  her,  Philadelphia  must  have  quicker 
modes  of  transportation  than  that  of  slow  sailing  ves- 
sels, took  an  active  interest  in  the  formation  of  the  new 
steamship  line;  his  own  firm  subscribed  liberally,  and 
by  his  influence  and  example  he  induced  other  mer- 
chants to  do  likewise.  Mr.  Hall  has  at  no  time  in  his  ac- 
tive career  taken  a  prominent  part  in  political  ailairs, 
devoting  his  time  and  energies  to  the  furtherance  of 
his  immediate  business  and  the  advancement  in  Phil- 
adelphia of  the  important  branch  of  trade  with 
which  his  name  has  been  so  long  identified.  The  in- 
creasea  importance  of  the  tin-plate  trade  of  Phila- 
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delphia  is,  in  a  large  measure,  due  to  the  exertions 
and  enterprise  of  Augustus  R.  Hall.  Twenty-live 
years  ago  tbere  were  only  two  tin-plate  houses  in 
that  city:  now  (1893)  there  are  seven,  and  all  do- 
ing a  flourishing  business,  each  one  transacting  a 
heavier  trade  than  was  done  liy  the  pioneer  firms. 
In  the  Slasonic  fraternity  Mr.  Hall  has  taken  an  ac- 
tive interest  for  many  years,  and  has  been  honored 
by  having  many  of  the  most  important  offices  of  the 
order  conferred  upon  him.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  trade,  Commercial  exchange,  ]\Iuri- 
time  exchange,  Master  builders'  association,  the 
Union  league,  the  Historical  society  of  Penns.ylvania, 
Franklin  institute,  the  ^Manufacturers'  club,  the  Art 
club,  and  an  honorary  member  of  the  1st  regiment 
veteran  corps.  On  Sept.  14,  1847,  Mr.  Hall  mar- 
ried Caroline  Alford,  deceased  Nov.  8,  1890. 

BLANCHAB.D,  Newton  Grain,  congressman, 
was  born  in  Rapides  parish,  La.,  Jan  29,  1849.  He 
received  an  academic  education,  and  in  1870  was 
graduated  from  the  law  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Louisiana  at  New  Orleans,  and  began  practice 
in  1871  at  Bhreveport,  achieving  conspicuous  success. 
He  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  democratic  commit- 
tee of  Caddo  parish  in  1876,  delegate  to  the  state  con- 
stitutional convention,  and  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  federal  relations  in  1 879,  and  the  same  year 
was  appointed  major  on  the  staff  of  Govs.  "Wiltz  and 
McEnery,  and  trustee  for  Louisiana  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.  In  1880,  at  thirty- 
one  years  of  age,  he  was  elected  national  representa- 
tive to  the  forty-seventh  congress  and  re-elected  in 
1883,  1884,  1886,  1888,  1890  and  1892  to  the  forty- 
eighth,  forty-ninth,  fiftieth,  fifty-first,  fifty-second  and 
fifty-third  congresses.  Mi'.  Blanchard's  public  career 
has  been  an  unusually  valuable  and  successful  one, 
marked  by  ability  and  patriotism, 
and  winning  and  holding  popular 
confidence  by  his  crystal  integrity 
and  wise  conservatism.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  aiding  to  frame 
the  present  constitution  of  Louis- 
iana, sharing  brilliantly  in  the  de- 
bates in  the  convention.  He  exer- 
cised a  powerful  agency  in  the 
restoration  of  the  honest  home  rule 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  vicious 
carpet-bag  dynasty.  Entering  con- 
gress, one  of  its  youngest  members, 
he  took  a  leading  .stand  immmedi- 
ately,  so  delighting  his  people  that 
he  has  been  repeatedly  returned 
without  opposition.  His  zeal  and 
ability  in  intelligently  pressing  the 
care,  preservation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  country  led 
to  his  appointment  to  the  important  place  of  chair- 
man of  the  house  committee  on  rivers  and  harbors, 
in  which  he  .has  won  distinction  and  done  effec- 
tive public  service.  He  has  been  an  influential  fac- 
tor in  calling  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  great  Missis- 
sippi river,  and  his  masterful  speeches  and  efforts 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  generous  appropria- 
tions of  congress  to  improve  the  mighty  stream  and 
prevent  its  disastrous  floods.  In  continuing  this  mo- 
mentous work  he  has  before  him  a  large  field  of 
public  utility.  It  was  largely  through  his  efforts 
that  the  policy  of  "continuous  work,"  or  "contract 
system "  for  river  and  harbor  improvement  was 
adopted  by  congress,  thus  turning  aside  from  the 
old  wasteful  intermittent  system  of  appropriations. 

HAYS,  Charles  Melville,  railroad  manager,  was 
born  at  Rock  Island,  III,  May  16,  1856.  His  father, 
Samuel  Hays,  was  prominent  in  Missouri  politics  for 
a  period  extending  over  a  number  of  years,  having 
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served  in  the  legislature,  as  state  treasurer,  and  as 
postmaster  of  St.  Louis  for  two  terms.  ]\[r.  Hays's 
mother  was  Sarah  Elizabeth  Morris,  a  member  of 
the  Morris  family  of  revolutionary  fame,  and  a  lin- 
eal descendant  of  Capt.  Joseph  Morris,  an  American 
officer  in  the  revolutionary  army. 
Mr.  Hays  received  his  early  educa- 
tion at  "St.  Joseph,  Mo. ;  entered  the 
railway  service  in  the  passenger  de- 
partment of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
railroad  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  10, 
1873.  After  a  service  of  twelve  years 
in  various  capacities  in  connection 
with  the  operating  and  transporta- 
tion departments  of  the  Missouri, 
Pacific  and  Wabash,  and  St.  Louis 
and  Pacific  railways,  he  was,  on  Oct. 
1,  1886,  appointed  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  last-named  road,  and 
on  July  1,  1887,  general  manager  of 
the  Wabash  western  railroad.  On 
July  1,  1889,  he  was  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  reorganized  and 
consolidated  lines  of  the  Wabash 
system  east  and  west  of  the  Missis- 
.sippi  river.  Mr.  Hays  married  Clara 
J.  Gregg  of  St.  Louis  in  October,  1881,  and  has  four 
children,  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  living. 

SMITH,  William  Sooy,  civil  engineer  and 
soldier,  was  born  in  Tarlton,  O.,  July  32,  1830.  He 
was  graduated  from  Ohio  university  in  1849,  and 
from  the  U.  S.  military  academy  in  1853.  Resign 
ing  from  the  army  in  1854  he  became  assistant  to 
Lieut.-Col.  James  D.  Graham  of  the  U.  S.  topograph- 
ical engineers,  then  in  charge  of  the  government  im- 
provements in  the  great  lakes.  In  1855  he  moved 
to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  for  a  while 
was  principal  of  a  high  school.    In  _ 

1857  he  was  employed  by  the  city 
of  Buffalo  as  an  expert  to  examine 
the  various  plans  submitted  for  the 
international  bridge  across  the  Ni- 
agara river.  Later  he  became  en- 
gineer and  secretary  of  the  Trenton 
fN.  J.)  locomotive  works,  holding 
the  connection  until  1861.  He  vis- 
ited Cuba  in  the  interests  of  this 
company,  and  also  constructed  an 
iron  bridge  across  the  Savannah 
river,  where  he  introduced  improve- 
ments in  sinking  cylinders  pneu- 
matically. At  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  war  in  1861  he  promptly 
offered  his  services  and  was  appoint- 
ed lieutenant-colonel  of  Ohio  volun- 
teers, and  assigned  to  duty  as  as.9istant  adjutant-gen- 
eral at  Camp  Denison.  He  was  commissioned  colonel 
of  the  13th  Ohio  regiment  on  June  26, 1861,  took  part 
in  the  campaigns  of  western  Virginia,  then  entered 
the  army  of  the  Ohio,  and  was  present  at  Slifloh  and 
Perryville.  He  became  brigadier-general  of  volun- 
teers Apr.  15,  1862,  and  commanded  successively  the 
3d  and  4th  divisions  of  the  army  of  the  Ohio  until  the 
fall  of  1863,  when  he  joined  the  forces  under  Grant 
and  participated  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign  as  com- 
mander of  the  1st  division  of  the  16th  corps.  Later 
he  was  made  chief  of  cavalry  of  the- department  of 
the  Tennessee,  and  in  that  capacity  was  attached  to 
the  staff  of  Gen.  Grant  and  Gen.  W.  '^1'.  Sherman 
until  failing  health  compelled  his  resignation  in 
September,  1864.  Resuming  his  profession  after  the 
war,  he  built  theWangoshanee  lighthouse  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw,  where,  in  1867, 
he  sank  the  first  pneumatic  caisson.  He  built  the 
fir.st  great  entire  steel  bridge  in  the  world,  across  the 
Missouri  river  at  Glasgow,  Mo.,  and  was  concerned 
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in  the  construction  of  many  others,  including  those 
at  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  at  Omaha  and  Platts- 
mouth.  Neb.  Gen.  Smith  is  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican society  of  civil  engineers,  and  was  president  of 
the  Civil  engineers'  club  of  the  Northwest  in  1880. 
He  has  written  numerous  professional  reports. 

HALLSTEAD,  William  F. ,  railroad  manager, 
was  born  in  Benton  township,  in  that  part  of  Lu- 
zerne county  now  known  as  Lackawanna  county.  Pa., 
March  23,  1836.  His  father  was  a  farmer  during  the 
youth  of  the  son,  but  in  later  years  became  connected 
with  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  western  rail- 
road. "William  followed  agricultural  pursuits  until 
he  was  fifteen  years  old,  getting  his  education  at  the 
village  school.  In  1851  he  gave  up  farm  labor,  and 
began  working  on  the  railroad,  then  in  process  of 
construction  between  Scranton  and  Great  Bend. 
During  the  twelvemonth  or  more  that  he  was  thus 
employed  he  drove  a  team,  labored  with  pick  and 
shovel,  and  performed  such  other  work  as  could  be 
expected  from  a  stalwart  lad  of  sixteen,  doing  what- 
ever he  found  to  do.  He  after- 
ward obtained  employment  as 
brakeman  on  a  gravel  train ;  was 
promoted  to  conductor  on  the 
same;  madeconductorof  a  passen- 
ger train;  promoted  to  be  "yard 
dispatcher;"  in  1856  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  road, 
and  in  1868  advanced  to  the  posi- 
tion of  superintendent  of  the 
Northern  division,  extending  from 
Binghamton  to  the  junction 
linown  as  the  "Main  line."  He 
was  soon  afterward  put  in  charge 
of  the  Syracuse  and  Binghamton 
line.making  in  all  225  miles  of  rail- 
way operated  entirely  under  his 
personal  supervision.  Referring 
to  his  efficiency  and  labors  as  a 
railroad  officer,  it  was  said  of 
him  at  the  time:  "His  con- 
stant watchfulness  has  made  his  line  so  secure  that 
the  local  press  along  the  entire  route  have  always 
been  fulsome  in  praise  of  his  strict  devotion  to  duty 
and  his  obliging  attention  to  public  wants.  Mr. 
Hallstead  is  in  every  sense  a  thoroughly  self-made 
man,  and  a  hard  worker.  As  an  officer  he  stands 
supreme  in  fidelity  to  his  trust;  as  a  citizen  he  is 
quiet,  modest  and  unassuming  nearly  to  a  fault; 
but  his  insight  into  character,  which  he  has  obtained 
from  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  world,  has 
made  him  master  of  his  situation.  He  is  considered 
by  the  public,  where  he  is  intimately  known,  as  one 
of  the  most  efficient  and  competent  railroad  men  of 
northern  Pennsylvania."  Mr.  Hallstead  was  after- 
ward appointed  superintendent  of  the  Utica,  Chenan- 
go and  Susquehanna  branch  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna and  western  railroad,  and  a  few  years  later 
had  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  line  from  Bing- 
hamton to  Buffalo,  completed  in  1883.  He  became 
superintendent  of  all  the  lines  of  the  road  in  1885, 
by  his  appointment  as  general  manager  of  the  entire 
system.  The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  western 
railroad,  which  has  a  capital  of  $25,000,000,  is  a 
double-track  system,  its  main  line  running  between 
New  York  and  Buffalo.  The  track  passes  through 
the  great  anthracite  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  as 
well  as  through  the  rich  farming  sections  of  central 
and  western  New  York.  There  are  also  many  branch 
divisions.  The  company  gives  work  to  upwards  of 
18,000  employees,  and  the  wages  paid  average  $1,- 
125,000  monthly.  Mr.  Hallstead 's  offices  are  cen- 
trally located  in  Scranton,  and  in  that  city  he  is  a 
man  of  commanding  influence.  By  the  large  num- 
ber of  employees  under  him  he  is  respected  highly. 
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Through  his  own  industry  and  merit  he  has  risen, 
step  by  step,  to  a  position  of  power  and  influence. 
Mr.  Hallstead  is  a  married  man,  and  his  home  is  one 
of  comfort  and  refinement.  He  has  one  son,  George, 
who  received  a  good  education,  and  is  now  filling  a 
position  in  the  great  company  of  which  his  father  is 
the  virtual  head.  Mrs.  Hallstead  is  a  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr.  Harding,  of  New  Milford,  Susquehanna 
county.  Pa. 

DRIGGS,  John  F. ,  coDgre.ssman,  was  born  in 
Kiuderhook,  N.  Y.,  March,  3,  1813.  He  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  mechanic  in  New 
York  city,  and  was  a  master 
mechanic  until  1856.  He  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  super- 
intendent of  the  New  York  peni- 
tentiary in  1^44,  and  held  the 
office  one  year.  In  1856  he  set- 
tled in  East  Saginaw,  Mich.,  be- 
came president  of  that  village  in 
1858,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Michigan  legislature  during  the 
two  years  following.  In  1862  he 
was  elected  to  the  thirty-eighth 
congress  from  Michigan,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  committee  on 
the  public  lands.  He  was  re- 
elected to  the  thirty-ninth  con- 
gress and  sei'ved  on  the  commit- 
tees on  invalid  pensions,  mines 
and  mining,  and  public  lands. 
He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  loyalists' 
convention  of  1866,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  fortieth 
congress. 

HOOPER,  Samuel,  merchant  and  congressman, 
was  born  in  Marblehead,  Mass.,  Feb.  3,  1808;  son  of 
a  merchant  engaged  in  the  European  and  West  In- 
dian trade.  The  lad  was  given  a  good  common- 
school  education,  and  entered  his  father's  store  as  a 
clerk.  He  developed  an  aptitude  for  trade  and  was 
sent  abroad  in  the  interest  of  the  business,  visiting 
Russia,  Spain  and  the  "West  Indies.  "When  twenty- 
five  years  old  he  became  junior  partner  in  the  cele- 
brated Boston  firm  of  Bryant,  Sturgis  &  Co. ,  where 
he  remained  ten  years.  The  house  of  William 
Appleton  &  Co.,  engaged  in  the  China  trade.made  it 
to  his  interest  to  transfer  his  expe- 
rience and  accumulated  capital  to 
their  establishment,  and  he  became 
at  this  time  interested  in  (he  busi 
ness  of  manufacturing  iron,  and  in 
the  study  of  its  relation  to  ques- 
tions of  political  economy.  He 
held  shares  in  the  mines  and  fur- 
naces at  Port  Henry,  N.  Y.,  and  in 
the  Bay  state  rolling  mills.  South 
Boston.  Prom  1851-54  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  house 
of  representatives  and  a  state  sen- 
ator in  1837.  In  1860  he  was  elected 
a  representative  in  the  thirty-sev- 
enth congress,  serving  on  the  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means.  In  1863 
he  was  re-elected  to  the  thirty-eighth 
congress,  and  thereafter  succes- 
sively to  a  seat  in  the  thirty- 
ninth,  fortieth,  forty-first,  forty- 
second  and  forty-third  congresses,  serving  creditably 
on  the  committees  on  ways  and  means,  on  banking 
and  currency  and  on  the  war  debts  of  the  loyal  states. 
He  was  largely  instrumental  in  making  popular  the 
national  loan  of  April,  1861,  and  to  the  "  good  judg- 
ment, persevering  exertions  and  disinterested  patriot- 
ism of  Mr.  Hooper"  Chief  Justice  Chase  attributed 
the  success  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  national  bank- 
ing system.  In  1866  Representative  Hooper  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Loyalists'  convention,  Philadelphia. 
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WINTHBOP,  Wait-Still,  jurist  and  Boldier, 
was  boru  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  27,  1643,  son  of 
Gov.  John  Winthrop  the  younger  and  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Reade.  He  lived  for  a'long  time  with  his 
father,  participated  in  Indian  wars,  and  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  New  England  colony  in 
167a  and  in  the  perilous  days  of  1675-76.  After  his 
father's  death  he  resided  chiefly  in  Massachusetts. 
He  joined  heartily  in  the  overthrow  of  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,and  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  provincial 
military  force  by  the  self-formed  council  of  safety. 
He  was  made  by  the  king  a  member  of  the  executive 
council,  where  he  was  continued  by  re-election  for 
about  thirty  years.  He  was  also  judge  of  the  su- 
perior court  of  Massachusetts,  judge  of  admiralty, 
and  chief- justice  in  1701,  and  again  in  1708,  holding 
the  oflice  until  his  death.  He  inherited,  in  a  large 
measure,  the  scholarly  and  scientific  tastes  of  his 
father,  particularly  for  the  study  of  medicine,  which 
he  often  practiced  gratuitously  among  his  poorer 
neighbors.  Judge  Winthrop  was  married:  first, 
about  1678,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Hon.  William 
Browne,  of  Salem,  and  second,  Nov.  13,  1707,  to 
Mrs.  Catharine  Eyre,  daughter  of  Thomas  Brattle, 
of  Boston.  He  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Nov.  7,  1717. 
BBADLBE,  Caleb  Davis,  clergyman,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  34,  1831,  son  of  Samuel 
and  Elizabeth  Davis  (Williams)  Bradlee,  and  grand- 
son of  Nathaniel  13radlee,  one 
of  the  "Indians"  who  threw 
the  tea  into  Boston  harbor.  On 
his  mother's  side  he  was  de- 
scended from  Caleb  Davis,  the 
first  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives  in  Massachu- 
setts after  the  new  constitu- 
tion, and  one  of  the  presiden- 
tial electors  from  the  "  Old 
Bay  State "  who  voted  for 
Washington.  He  received  his 
preparatory  education  in 
Chauncy  Hall  School,  Boston, 
and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1853.  He  then 
studied  theology,  and  after  or- 
dination was  pastor  of  a  church 
in  Cambridge,  1854^57;  East 
Boston,  1861-64;  and  of  various 
churches  in  Boston  from  1864 
to  1893.  In  1893  he  was  elected  moderator  of  the 
Boston  Association  of  Ministers.  He  was  a  member 
of  many  historical  and  other  societies  in  the  United 
States,  and  was  also  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries, Copenhagen; 
Royal  Academy  of  Heraldry, Pisa;  Society  of  Science, 
Letters  and  Art,  London,  etc.  His  publications  in- 
clude various  sermons  and  essays.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  series  of  poems,  also  "Sermons  for  All 
Sects"  (1883),  and  papers  written  for  the  "New 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register."  The 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Gales- 
vilte  University  in  1888,  and  by  Tufts  College  in 
1891.  The  former  gave  him  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in 
1889.  Dr.  Bradlee  was  married,  June  7,  1855,  to 
Caroline,  daughter  of  George  Gay,  and  resided  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  died  in  1897. 

READ,  John  Meredith,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  July  31,  1797,  eldest  son  of  John 
and  Martha  (Meredith)  Read,  and  grandson  of  George 
Read,  of  Delaware,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  a  f  ramer  of  the  U.  S.  Constitution. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  he  was  graduated  in  1813,  and 
afterwards  studied  law,  being  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1818.  In  1833  he  was  elected  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania legislature,  subsequently  serving  as  city 
solicitor  and  as  a  member  of  the  select  council.     He 
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was  U.  S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (1837-44),  and  the  following  year  he  was  nomi- 
nated as  judge  of  the  U.  S.  supreme  court,  but  his  con- 
firmation by  the  U.  S.  senate  having  met  with  opposi- 
tion, owing  to  his  aflSliation  with  the  free-soil  wing 
of  the  Democratic  party,  he  withdrew  his  name. 
Subsequently  he  was  solicitor-general  of  the  United 
States  and  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania.  When 
the  conflict  between  the  North  and  South  became 
imminent  he  joined  the  newly  formed  Republican 
party,  and  during  the  presidential  canvass  of  1856 
delivered  a  noteworthy  speech  on  the  "Power  of 
Congress  Over  Slavery  in  the  Territories."  Two 
years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  supreme  bench  of 
the  State  on  the  Republican  ticket  by  nearly  30,000 
majority.  In  the  Pennsylvania  Republican  conven- 
tion, held  in  Februaiy,  1860,  an  eilort  was  made  to 
nominate  him  for  president,  with  Abraham  Lincoln 
for  vice-president,  and,  although  he  himself  vigor- 
ously supported  Lincoln,  he  received  several  votes 
in  the  Chicago  national  convention.  Judge  Read 
advocated  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  build- 
ing of  railroads  to  the  Pacific;  was  a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  Pres.  Jackson  in  his  fight  against  the  U.  S. 
Bank,  and  distinguished  himself  as  counsel  in  the 
defense  of  Castner  Hanway  for  constructive  treason. 
His  numerous  opinions,  embodied  in  forty-one  vol- 
umes of  reports,  constitute  essential  parts  in  the 
constitutions  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  and 
in  many  of  the  Federal  statutes.  Some  of  his  opin- 
ions were  very  far-reaching  and  became  famous, 
such  as  the  one  that  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the 
act  of  March  3,1863,  authorizing  the  president  during 
the  civil  war  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.and 
his  decision  of  1867,  refusing  an  injunction  to  pre- 
vent the  running  of  the  passenger  tramways  on  Sun- 
day, on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  consent  to  stop 
the  "poor  man's  carriage,  the  passenger  car. "  He 
was  the  author  of  a  large  number  of  published  pam- 
phlets, legal  addresses  and  papers  read  before  va- 
rious associations;  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  vice-president  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  received  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  from  Brown  University  (1860).  He  became 
chief-justice  of  Pennsylvania  in  1873,  and  held  that 
office  one  year.  Judge  Read  was  married:  first, 
March  20,  1838,  to  Priscilla  Marshall,  of  Boston, 
and,  secondly,  in  1865,  to  Amelia  Thomson.  He 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Nov.  29,  1874. 

CHITTENDEN,  William  Logan,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Shelby  county,  Ky.,  May  30,  1833,  son  of 
Henry  and  Anna  M.  (Allen)  Crittenden,  brother 
of  Gov.  Thomas  T.  Crittenden,  of  Missouri,  and 
nephew  of  John  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point  in  the  class  of  1845.  He  served  through- 
out the  Mexican  war,  becoming  first  lieutenant  at 
its  close.  He  resigned  from  the  U.  S.  army  in 
1851,  and  soon  after  joined  the  second  filibustering 
expedition  of  Narciso  Lopez  to  Cuba.  When  they 
landed,  Aug.  13th,  Lopez  divided  his  forces,  leav- 
ing about  100  of  them  behind,  with  Col.  Crittenden 
in  command,  while  with  the  others  he  marched  into 
the  interior.  He  was  deceived  in  expecting  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Cubans.  He  was  attacked  by  a  heavy 
force  of  Spaniards,  and  lost  heavily  until,  with  about 
135  men  remaining,  he  was  betrayed  by  a  native  guide 
and  captured  Aug.  29th,  and  on  Sept.  1st  suffered 
death  by  the  garrote.  Col.  Crittenden  made  a 
forced  march  to  Lopez's  assistance,  but  was  inter- 
cepted by  a  large  force  of  Spaniards.  He  was 
driven  back  to  the  coast,  and  on  attempting  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  was  captured  by  a  Span- 
ish war  vessel  and  taken  to  Havana,  where,  after  a 
quick  trial,  he  was  shot  with  the  surviving  members 
of  his  command  Aug.  16,  1851.  He  was  told  to 
kneel  with  his  back  to  the  firing  squad,   according 
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to  the  Spanish  custom,  but  his  answer  was:  "An 
American  kneels  only  to  his  God,"  and  he  met  his 
death  standing  erect  and  facing  the  Spaniards. 

CRITTENDEN,  George  Bibb,  soldier,  was 
born  at  Russell ville,  Logan  co.,  Ky.,  March  20, 
1812,  eldest  son  of  John  J.  and  Sally  O.  (Lee)  Crit- 
tenden. His  father  was  U.  S.  senator  and  governor 
of  Kentucky.  He  received  a  classical  education, 
and  was  graduated  at  West  Point  in  the  class  of 
1832,  He  was  a  member  of  the  ill-starred  Meir  ex- 
pedition, headed  by  Col.  William  Fisher,  which 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  river  in  1843  in  pursuit  of 
Mexican  raiders,  and  encountered  and  repulsed  over 
3,000  Mexicans  under  Gen.  Ampuda  at  Meir,  Dec. 
25,  1842.  Col.  Fisher,  who  had  been  wounded, 
agreed  to  a  conditional  surrender,  against  the  protests 
of  his  chief  officers,  but  the  Mexicans  broke  faith, 
as  they  had  done  before,  and  Crittenden  and  his  un- 
fortunate comrades  were  carried  into  the  interior 
and  imprisoned,  and  Santa  Anna  ordered  them  to 
be  decimated.  Few  men  would  be  willing  to  in- 
crease the  risks  against  them  in  such  a  terrible  game 
of  hazard,  but  Crittenden  was  one.  When  he  drew 
a  white  bean  he  handed  it  to  a  comrade  with  the 
self-sacrificing  words:  "You  have  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren. I  haven't,  and  I  can  afford  to  take  another 
chance."  He  did  so,  and  again  drew  a  white  bean, 
and  thus  escaped  death.  Among  this  party  of 
Americans  was  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Green  (q.  v.),  who 
escaped  by  tunneling  the  walls  of  the  castle  of 
Perote.  Returning  to  Kentucky,  Crittenden  prac- 
ticed law  there  for  ten  years.  He  re-entered  the 
army  at  the  commencement  of  the  Mexican  war  as 
a  captain  of  mounted  rifles,  and  served  throughout, 
winning  the  brevet  of  major  for  gallantry  at  Contre- 
ras  and  Churubusco.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
enter  the  capital  city,  on  Sept.  14, 1847,  where  twelve 
years  before  he  had  languished  in  a  dungeon.  Con- 
tinuing in  the  service,  he  was  stationed  mostly  on 
the  frontier,  being  promoted  major  in  1848  and 
lieutenant-colonel  in  1856.  He  did  not  share  his 
father's  Union  sentiments,  but,  after  some  hesita- 
tion, resigned  in  June,  1861 ;  was  made  a  brigadier — 
and  subsequently  a  major-general,  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  placed  in  command  of  southeastern  Ken- 
tucky. Near  Mill  Springs,  Wayne  co.,  Ky.,  Jan. 
19,  1862,  having  some  10,000  men,  he  rashly  at- 
tacked the  Federal  force  of  28,000  men,  under  Gen. 
G.  H.  Thomas,  and  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
his  artillery  and  of  Gen.  F.  K.  Zollicoffer.  For  this 
error  he  was  censured  and  kept  under  arrest  for 
some  months.  He  resigned,  but  afterwards  served 
without  rank  on  the  stalf  of  Gen.  J.  S.Williams.  He 
lived  mostly  at  Frankfort,  Ky. ,  and  was  state  librarian 
(1867-71).  His  cousins  were  Thomas  T.  Crittenden, 
governor  of  Missouri,  and  Col.  William  L.  Crittenden, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Lopez  filibuster  expedi- 
tion ofl851.  He  died  at  Danville,  Ky.,  Nov.  27, 1880. 
HEMFHIIiL,  John,  lawyer  and  senator,  was 
born  in  Chester  district,  S.  C.,  in  1803.  He  was 
graduated  at  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1836.  Removing  to  Sumter,  he  edited  a  nullification 
paper  for  one  year  (1832-33),  and  then  emigrated  to 
Texas.  He  was  an  astute  and  erudite  lawyer,  and 
attained  such  eminence  that,  upon  the  resignation  of 
Judge  Thomas  J.  Rusk,  in  1840,  he  was  appointed 
chief-justice  of  the  republic.  Resigning  in  1843,  he 
became  adjutant-general,  and  accompanied  Gen. 
Somerville  in  the  unfortunate  Mier  expedition.  He 
W8,s  a  member  of  the  convention  of  1845,  which 
adopted  the  ordinance  of  annexation,  and  after  an- 
nexation to  the  United  States,  in  1846,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief -justice,  holding  the  position  until  1858, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate.  He  was  one 
of  the  fourteen  senators  who,  on  Jan.  6,  1861,  met  in 
caucus  and  adopted  resolutions  recommending  to 
their  states  immediate  secession,  and  in  the  following 


February  he  was  made  deputy  to  the  Confederate 
provisional  congress.  He  was  expelled  from  theU.  S. 
senate  on  July  11,1861.  During  his  long  career  on  the 
supreme  bench  Judge  Hemphill  established  many  im- 
portant precedents,  and  settled  many  questions  which 
had  been  long  in  conflict  in  the  old  states.  He  was 
never  married.  He  died  at  Richmond,  Va. ,  Jan.  4, 1863. 
BAIN,  George,  was  born  at  Stirling,  Scotland, 
May  5,  1836.  His  parents  removed  to  Canada  in 
1851,  and  he  obtained  a  position  in  an  accountant's 
office  in  Montreal,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years.  He  was  in  Portland,  Me.,  for  two  years, 
and  in  1856  went  to  Chicago  and  entered  the  employ 
of  Hobbs,  Oliphant  &  Co.,  commission  merchants. 
Later  he  became  associated  with  the  Chicago  branch 
of  the  firm  of  Gilbert,  Stanard  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis. 
In  1865  he  went  to  St.  Louis  with  George  W.  Up- 
dike, who  organized  the  firm  of  Gilbert,  Lfpdike  & 
Field,  which  later  became  Kehlor,  Updike  &  Co., 
and  in  1867,  Updike,  Bain  &  Co.  A  year  later  Mr. 
Bain  and  his  brother,  William  B.,  established  the 
commission  firm  of  George  Bain  &  Co.  In  time  Mr. 
Bain  gave  up  his  commission  business  and  devoted 
his  entire  time  to  the  manufacture  of  flour.  The 
Atlantic  mills  were  burned  twice,  and  each  of  these 
disasters  swept  away  the  fortune  which  their  owner 
had  accumulated.  On  the  day  following  each  of 
the.se  calamities,  however,  he 
set  about  the  work  of  restor- 
ing his  fortune.  In  1874  he 
was  elected  the  president  of 
the  first  millers'  association 
formed  in  Missouri;  and  in 
the  same  year  he  was  made 
vice-president  of  the  Mil- 
lers' National  Association,  of 
which  George  P.  Plant  was 
president.  On  the  death  of 
Mr.  Plant,  some  months  later, 
Mr.  Bain  became  acting  pres- 
ident of  the  association,  and 
in  1875  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent, holding  the  position  for 
eight  years.  He  inaugurated 
the  direct  shipment  of  flour 
from  interior  points  to  points 
abroad,  and  personally  super- 
intended the  shipment  of  10,  - 
000  barrels  of  flour  to  Eng- 
land, thefirstdirectshipment. 
His  loss  in  this  experiment  was  about  |10,000;  but  it 
was  the  opening  wedge  for  the  direct  export  trade 
of  the  interior  United  States  with  England,  France 
and  Germany.  Mr.  Bain  was  alderman  of  St.  Louis 
for  four  years.  He  was  for  many  years  and  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  was  delegate 
to  every  state  convention  held,  and  in  1880  was  dele- 
gate to  the  national  Republican  convention.  He  was 
identified  also  with  the  control  of  many  public  in- 
stitutions; was  for  nine  years  the  vice-president  of 
the  board  of  managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge;  he 
was  one  of  the  originators  and  directors  of  the 
Provident  Association  of  St.  Louis;  vice-president 
of  the  national  board  of  trade;  for  many  years  vice- 
president,  president,  and  afterwards  director  of  the 
St.  Louis  merchants'  exchange  and  vice-president  of 
the  commercial  convention  held  in  Baltimore  in 
1871.  He  was  a  director  in  railroads,  banks  and  in- 
surance companies,  and  vice-president  of  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  association,  which  erected  the 
building  now  occupied  by  the  St.  Louis  merchants' 
exchange,  at  one  time  the  finest  structure  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States.  He  died  in  St.  Louis,  Oct. 
22, 1891. 

JOTJETT,  James  Edward,  naval  officer,  was 
born  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Feb.  37,  1838.     He  is  de- 
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scended   from  Huguenot  ancestry.      His  paternal 
grandfather    and    granduncle    were    both    stanch 
patriots,  and  fought  in  the  revolution.     His  father, 
Matthew  Harris  Jouett  (1788-1827),  was  an  eminent 
portrait  painter.     His  brother,  George  Payne  Jouett 
(1813-62),  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  tlie  Federal 
army,  and  killed  iu  the  battle  of  Perryxille,  and 
another  brother,  Alexander  Stuart  Jouett  (1816-49) 
was  n  soldier  in  the  jAIexiean  war. 
The  education  of  young  Jouett 
was  obtained  in  the  schools  of 
Lexington,  \\-here,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,    he    received     the    ap- 
pointment of  midshipman  in  the 
U.   S.  navy;   was  duly  entered 
Sept.  10,  1841,  and  attached  to 
the  frigate  Independence  in  1841- 
43.     During  1844-45  he  cruised 
on  the   coast   of  Africa,   in  the 
sloop   Decatur,   iu  an   endeavor 
by  the  United  States  to  suppress 
the  prevalent  slave  trade;    and 
in  1846-47  was  attached  to  the 
Gulf  squadron.     During  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Mexican  war  he  held 
^r^     ^  ^°I^£T^  Point    Isabel,    in    the    extreme 

^^^-   '"''"^I'XJ'ijiZtfr'  southeastern  part  of  Texas,  and 
(y  ff  near  the  memorable  battle-fields 

of  Palo  Alto  and  Matamoras. 
He  was  promoted  passed  midshipman  Aug.  10,  1847, 
sent  on  a  special  cruise,  on  the  frigate  St.  Law^rence, 
to  the  shores  of  northern  Europe  in  1848-50 ;  as- 
signed to  the  store-ship  Lexington  of  the  Pacific 
squadron  for  1851-52,  and  to  the  sloop  of  war  St. 
Marj-'s  in  1853-57.  He  was  promoted  to  master  in 
1855,  commissioned  as  lieutenant  Sept.  15,  1855,  and 
assigned  to  the  steamer  Michigan,  cruising  the  great 
lakes  in  1858  ;  served  on  the  Brazil  squadron  in 
1858-59;  the  Home  squadron,  in  Cuban  waters,  in 
1860  ;  the  steamer  Michigan  on  the  lakes  again  in 
1861,  and  the  West  Gulf  blockading  squadron  iu 
1861-62.  On  Nov.  7,  1861,  he  commanded  a  de- 
tachment of  sailors  and  marines  from  the  Sanlee,  the 
main  object  of  the  expedition  being  to  pass,  under 
cover  of  darkness,  Bolivar  and  Point  forts,  enter 
Galveston  bay,  and  surprise  and  burn  the  war 
steamer  General  Kusk,  lying  under  Pelican  Island 
fort.  Lieut.  Jouett's  launches  were  both  grounded 
on  Bolivar  Spit,  and  at  dawn  were  discovered  by 
the  armed  schooner  Royal  Yacht.  Jouett  had  a 
desperate  hand-to-hand  encounter  with  the  com- 
mander of  the  rebel  vessel,  and  received  two  severe 
wounds  in  the  right  arm,  the  right  side  and  lung, 
from  a  pike  in  the  hands  of  the  captain,  Tom  Chubb, 
of  the  schooner  ;  the  crew  came  to  the  rebel  com- 
mander's assistance.  Although  severely  wounded, 
and  suffering  from  loss  of  blood,  he  succeeded  in 
setting  fire  to,  and  destroying  the  schooner,  and  tak- 
ing twelve  prisoners.  He  was  obliged  to  remain 
three  hours  longer  in  his  launch,  guarding  his  pris- 
oners, and  caring  for  his  own  wounded,  six  in  num- 
ber, before  he  could  succeed  in  returning  to  the 
Santee.  For  this  siiccess  he  was  given  the  command 
of  the  ^Montgomery,  publicly  thanked  by  the  flag- 
offlcer,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  navy  depart- 
ment. July  16,  1863,  was  commissioned  as  lieuten- 
ant-commander, and  ordered  to  join  the  steamer 
Montgomery,  aud  afterward  the  R.  R.  Cuyler  of  the 
West  Gulf  blockading  squadron,  and,  during  a  por- 
tion of  1863,  he  captured  eight  blockade-runners. 
His  next  command  was  the  side-wheel  wooden 
steaiAer  Metacomet,  which  participated  in  the  fight 
in  ^Mobile  bay  Aug.  5,  1864;  his  vessel  was  lashed  to 
the  .side  of  Rear-Adm.  Farragut's  flag-ship,  the  Hart- 
ford, and  passed  the  forts  with  her.  As  the  fleet 
was  being  annoyed  by  a  raking  fire,  Adm.  Parragut 
ordered  Jouett  to  cast  off,  at  about  8  a.  m.,  to  pur- 


sue the  Confederate  steamers  Selma,  Gaines,  and 
Morgan.  They  turned,  and,  on  their  i-etreat,  used 
their  stern  guns  on  the  Metacomet  ;  the  Morgan  and 
Gaines  succeeded  in  escaping  under  the  protection  of 
the  guns  of  Fort  Morgan,  but  the  Selma,  at  the  end 
of  an  hour,  was  captured  with  a  crew  of  ninety  ofli- 
cers  and  men.  Jouett's  coolness  and  promptness 
drew  the  highest  expressions  of  praise  from  Adm. 
Farragut,  and  a  special  board,  of  which  Adm.  Far- 
ragut  was  president,  recommended  that  Lieut. -Com. 
Jouett  be  promoted  thirty  numbers  for  heroic  con- 
duct in  battle.  In  July,  1866,  he  was  commissioned 
commander,  and  for  two  years  was  on  duty  at  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  navy  yard ;  commanded  the 
steamer  Michigan  on  the  lakes  in  1868-70  ;  at  the 
Gosport  navy  yard  in  1871-73  ;  was  a  member  of  the 
board  of  inspectors  in  1873  ;  commissioned  captain 
in  1874  ;  commanded  the  Powhatan  in  1873-76,  and 
performed  a  large  number  of  various  duties,  as  oc- 
casion required.  On  July  7th  he  was  ordered  to  the 
naval  station  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C. ;  in  January,  1883, 
was  commissioned  commodore,  and  appointed  acting 
rear-admiral  in  command  of  the  North  Atlantic 
station,  and  by  his  prompt,  firm,  aud  judicious  course 
iu  the  spring  of  1885,  during  the  rebellion  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  restored  order,  re-established 
transit,  and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
surrender  of  the  insurgent  forces  in  the  United 
States  of  Columbia.  He  was  promoted  rear-admiral 
Feb.  19, 1886,  and  retired  from  active  service  Feb.  27, 
1890.  In  March,  1898,  congress,  recognizing  the  serv- 
ices of  Rear. -Adm.  Jouett  to  the  country,  retired  him 
on  full  sea  pay. 

STE'WABT,  Alexander  P.,  soldier  and  edu- 
cator, was  born  in   Rogersville,  Hawkins  county, 
Tenn.,  Oct.  2,  1831.     He  was  graduated  from  the 
U.  S.  military  academy  in  1843  as  second  lieutenant 
in  the  3d  artillery,  and  the  following  year  became 
acting  assistant   professor  of  mathematics  at  "West 
Point.     He  resigned  on  May  31,  1845,  to  accept  the 
chair  of  mathematics  and  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy  at  Cumberland  (Tenn.)  university,  where 
he  remained  four  years.  In  1854- 
55  he  held  the  same  professor- 
ship in  Nashville  university.   At 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he 
offered  his  services  to  the  state, 
and  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Ish- 
am  G.  Harris  major  of  the  corps 
of  artillery  in  the  provisional 
army  of  Tennessee,  May  17, 1861, 
and  became  brigadier-general  in 
the  Confederate  army  Nov.  8, 
1861 ;   major-general,    June    3, 
1863,   and    lieutenant  -  general, 
June  23,  1864.    He  participated 
in  the  battles  of  Belmont,  Shiloh, 
Perryville,  and  Murfreesboro', 
the  campaign  about  Hoover's 

Gap,Tullahoma,andChattanoo-  .  .       ^^  ,,,^^„p, 

ga,  and  through  the  Da!ton-At-    ^jgi^^^y^^^^^JTT 
lauta  campaign  under  Gen.  Jos-  ^^^^^^-^ 

eph  E.  Johnston,  as  commander 
of  the  army  corps  composed  of  the  divisions  of  Gens. 
French,  Loring,  and  Walthall,  army  of  Tennessee. 
Subsequently  he  served  with  Gen.  John  B.  Hood  in 
following  Sherman's  army,  and  destroyed  railroads, 
and  captured  the  garrisons  at  Big  Shanty  and  Ac- 
worth.  He  was  present  iu  command  of  his  corps  in 
the  battles  of  Franklin  and  Nashville,  Tenn  ,  and 
of  Cole's  Farm  in  North  Carolina.  After  the  war 
he  returned  to  his  scholarly  pursuits,  and  in  1874  be- 
came chancellor  of  the  University  of  Mississippi.  In 
1890  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  commission 
to  convert  the  battle-field  of  Chickamauga  into  a 
national  military  park. 
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TIT  P?i^5^'^^®°>'^'^^'^'  soldier,  was  born  in 
Mansfield,  O.,  Oct.  27,  1828.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  Mexican  war  he  joined  the  3d  Indiana  regiment 
and  was  chosen  second  lieutenant.  After  serving 
throughout  the  campaign  of  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor 
he  returned  home,  studied  law,  and  practiced  in 
Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  and  held 
the  office  of  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  Dearborn  county  for 
several  years.  "When  the  civil 
war  commenced  he  became 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  7th 
Indiana  regiment,  with  which 
he  fought  at  Philippi  and 
Laurel  Hill.  Subsequently  he 
was  transferred  to  the  51st 
Indiana,  and  was  present  with 
that  regiment  at  Shiloh  and 
the  siege  of  Corinth.  He  then 
resigned  and  returned  home, 
to  be  shortly  appointed  col- 
onel of  the  83d  Indiana,  with 
which  he  participated  in  the 
operations  around  Vicksburg, 
the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge 
and  the  Atlanta  campaign, 
receiving  a  severe  wound  at 
Kenesaw_  Mountain  that  necessitated  the  amputa- 
tion of  his  left  arm.  He  was  brevetted  brigadier- 
general  and  major-general  of  volunteers  March  13, 
1865,  and  in  April  following  was  mustered  out  of 
the  army.  He  filled  the  office  of  IT.  S.  marshal  of 
the  district  of  Indiana  for  some  years  until  1879, 
when  failing  health  compelled  him  to  resign. 

DICKINSON,    Julian   George,  soldier   and 
lawyer,  was  born  at  Hamburg,   Erie  co.,   N.  Y., 
Nov.  20,  1848,  son  of  William  and  Lois(Sturtevant) 
Dickinson.      About    1853    the    family    located    at 
Jonesville,   Mich.,    where    he  attended  the  Union 
School.    In  July,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  the  4th  Michi- 
gan cavalry,   and  was  successively  promoted  ser- 
geant in  his  company,  acting  ordnance  sergeant,  and 
sergeant-major  of  the  regiment,  and  first  lieutenant 
and  adjutant.  This  regiment  drove  the  Confederates 
from    Kentucky;    chased    John    Morgan    and  his 
raiders  across  the  Cumberland  river;  was  the  first  to 
fire  a  gun  or  lose  a  man  in  the  memorable  series  of 
desperate  fights  known  as  the  battle  of  Stone  river; 
and  was  the  first  to  enter  Murfreesboro  after  Bragg's 
evacuation.  Attached  to  Gen.  Robert  H.  G.  Minty's 
brigade,  it  participated  in  ninety-four  engagements, 
some  of  them  the  most  severe  of  the  entire  war,  and 
marched  in  all  10,000  miles.     By  far  its  most  illus- 
trious exploit,  however,  was  the  capture  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  in  which  Mr.  Dickinson  played  an  important 
part.     Early  in   April,  1865,  Davis  and  the  other 
officials  of  the  Confederate  government  left  Rich- 
mond, and  after  short  sojourns  at  Danville,  Va., 
Greensboro  and  Charlotte,  N.  C,  made  their  way 
with  a  strong  escort  towards  the  South.     The  news 
of  this  movement  having  reached  the  Federal  com- 
mander,  Maj.-Gen.   James  H.  Wilson,  at  Macon, 
Ga.,  various  detachments,  notably  the  1st  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  4th  Michigan  cavaliy  regiments,  were 
moved  out  to  watch  for  and,  if  possible,  capture  the 
fugitives.     The  4th  Michigan  left  camp  at  Macon, 
Ga.,  on  the  morning  of  May  7th,  under  orders  to 
' '  move  down  the  Ocmulgee  river,  and  take  posses- 
sion of  all  its  ferries  below  Hawkinsville,  and  scout 
the  adjacent  country."    On  the  following  day,  near 
Abbeville,  Ga.,  having  learned  that  a  body  of  Con- 
federate cavalry  had  crossed  the  river  during  the 
night,  Col.  Benjamin  D.  Pritchard,  with  a  detail  of 
128  men  and   seven   officers,  proceeded  down  the 
river  toward  Irwinville,  Ga.  There  information  was 
received  of  a  camp  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant, 
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and  the  detachment  made  preparations  to  capture 
it  at  dawn.  They  came  upon  the  camp  and  entered 
it  _  without  resistance.  Mr.  Dickinson,  writing  of 
this  episode,  says:  "On  the  right  of  the  road,  in 
line,  facing  a  clearing  or  parade,  stood  three  wall 
tents  ...  I  saw  no  one  about  the  tents  and 
there  was  nothing  indicating  who  occupied  them, 
until,  as  I  passed  the  tents  and  started  to  move  into 
the  road  beyond,  I  saw  a  man,  partially  dressed, 
emerging  from  a  'shel- 
ter tent.'  I  at  once 
rode  up  to  him  and 
inquired  what  force 
was  there  in  camp.  He 
looked  at  me  seem- 
ingly bewildered.  Not 
hearing  him  reply  to 
me,  I  repeated  the 
question,  and  while 
lingering  for  a  re- 
sponse I  was  suddenly 
startled  by  a  familiar 
voice  calling.  I 
turned  and  saw  An- 
drew Bee,  our  '  head- 
quarters cook,'  who 
was  standing  close  to 
the  front  of  one  of  the 
wall  tents  and  jjoint- 

ing  to  three  persons  in  female  attire,  who,  arm-in- 
arm, were  moving  rapidly  across  the  clearing  to- 
wards the  thicket.  Andrew  called  to  me:  'Adjutant, 
there  goes  a  man  dressed  in  woman's  clothes.'    The 
person  indicated  was  quite  apparent,  and  I  rode  at 
once  towards  the  party,  ordering  them  to  halt,  re- 
peating the  order  rapidly,  they  seeming  not  to  hear, 
or  not  inclined  to  obey,  until  I  rode  across  their 
pathvpay,  when  they  halted    .     .     .     The  person  in 
disguise  was  Jefferson  Davis,  and  his  companions 
were  Mrs.  Davis  and  her  colored  waiting-maid.  The 
scene  thus  presented  was  rendered  quite  pathetic  by 
the  cries  of  Davis'  family  at  the  tents  and  by  the 
heroic  conduct  of  Mrs.  Davis,  who  placed  her  arms 
around  the  drooping  head  of  her  husband,  as  if  to 
protect  him  from  threatened  peril;    she  made  no 
other  appeal  to  us.     Davis  had  on,  for  disguise,  a 
black  shawl  drawn  closely  around  his    head  and 
shoulders,  through  the  folds  of  which  I  could  see 
his  gray  hairs.    He  wore  on  his  person  a  woman's 
black  dress,  which  completely  concealed  his  figure, 
excepting  his  spuri-ed  boot  heels."  The  Confederates 
offered  no  resistance,  and  the  entire  party  was  con- 
veyed at  once  to  Fortress  Monroe.     For  his  services 
in  connection  with   Davis'  capture  Mr.  Dickinson 
was  brevetted  captain  of  U.  S.  volunteers,  and  later 
received  a  captain's  commission  in  the  3d  Michigan 
cavalry  from  Gov.  Crapor.   He  was  mustered  out  of 
service  Aug.  15,  1865,  and  at  once  returned  to  his 
home  in  Jackson.     In   October  he  entered  the  law 
department  of  the   University  of  Michigan,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  admitted  to  the  bar.     He 
pursued  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Moore  & 
Griffin,  and  in  the  fall  of  1867  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  Horace  E.  Burt,  under  the  style  of  Dick- 
inson &  Burt.     Two  years  later,  with  Don  M.  Dick- 
inson, he  formed  the  firm  of  Dickinson  &  Dickin- 
son, which,  during  the  five  years  of  its  existence, 
was  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  successful  in  De- 
troit.    Since  1874  he  has  continued  to  practice  law 
in  Detroit  with  success.   He  is  a  Mason  in  high  stand- 
ing, having  been  initiated  to  all  the  higher  orders  of 
Masonry,  including  the  Scottish  Rite;  and  a  member 
of  the  Detroit  Post,  No.  384,  G.  A.  R.,  and  the  Michi- 
gan Commandery,  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Le- 
gion of  the  United  States.  He  was  married,  June  25, 
1878,  to  Clara  Matilda,  daughter  of  Hiram  R.  John- 
son, of  Detroit,  and  has  four  sons  and  one  daughter. 
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"WILSON,  Samuel  Kirkbride,   manufacturer 
and  capitalist,  was  born  in  Gloucester  county,  N.  J., 
ilaicli  6,  1839.     His  father  was  in  early  life  also  a 
manufacturer  in  Burlington  county,  N.  J.,  but  sold 
out  his  interests  and  purchased  a  farm  of  350  acres 
in  Gloucester  county,   same  state.     When  Samuel 
was  eleven  years  of  age  bis  fatiier  died,  and  he  was 
left  with  his  mother  to  attend  the  large  farm.     His 
first  business  venture  was  be- 
fore his  arrival  at  his  majority, 
when,  with  a  young  friend,  he 
established  a  commission  busi- 
ness in  Philadelphia.    The  ven- 
ture did  not  meet  with  the  suc- 
cess desired,  and  he  turned  his 
attention  to  manufacturing.    He 
established  himself  in  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  purchased  the  necessary 
plant,  and  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  woolen   goods,  cloths, 
cassimeres  and  kindred  goods, 
which  increased  in  extent  until 
bis    production    amounted     to 
about  two  millions  a  year.    He  is 
now  probably  the  largest 
individual    manufacturer 
in  the   United    States  of 
such  goods.     Mr.  Wilson 
is,  besides,  sole  owner  of 
the  Globe  mechanical  rubber  goods  manufactorj', 
the  New  .Jersey  match  company,  the  New  Jersey 
steel  company,  and  principal  owner  of  the  Trenton 
lamp  manufacturing  company,  the  Trenton  watch 
company,  and  sole  capitalist  of  the  Trenton  passen- 
ger horse  and  electric  railways,  con.solidatcd,  besides 
having  steam  railway  interests.     He  was  originator 
of  the  new   line   of   Philadelphia  and   New  York 
railroad.     He  is  also  an  extensive  owner  of  real  es- 
tate, which  amounts  to  millions.     He  is  .still  (1893) 
prosecuting  all  his  various  manufacturing  and  build 
ing  enterprises  with  the  greatest  energy  and  activity, 
although  nearly  seventy  years  of  age. 

WETHERILL,      Robert,     manufacturer     of 
Corliss   engines,    boilers,    and    special    machinery, 
was  born  at  Lower  Jlerion  Township,  Montgom- 
ery county,  Pa.,  Sept.   4,   1847.     His  father,   Rob- 
ert   Wetherill    (for    whom    he   was    named),    was 
born  in  Delaware  county.   Pa.,  in  1817.     He  mar- 
^        ried    Phoebe    A.   Delany   Oct.    31, 
1843,  and  located- in  Lower  Merion 
Township,    owning    and    operating 
three  woolen  ,  mills  at   Manayunk, 
Pa.,  the  first   woolen  mills  put  in 
operation  in  that  state.     During  the 
panic  of  1857  he  failed,  and  did  not 
recover  from  his  financial  loss,  dy- 
ing in   Philadelphia  in  1861.     The 
23aternal  grandfather,  Richard  Weth- 
erill, was'born  Apr.  12,  1788,  at  Rich 
Hill,   County  Armagh,   Ireland,   of 
parentage  originally  from  Yorkshire, 
England.     He  came  to  America  in 
April,  1810,  and  began  the  manufac- 
ture  of  worsted   cloths  at  Green's 
mills,    Concord,    Delaware  county, 
/^     '      ;,       '  Pa.     In  1822  he  leased  the  Walling 

\^^&4-f''t'6uSjMi!/r  Ci>  ■'^°'''  "^'"^'  ^"^^  '°  \'i'A\.  purchased  the 
^^'^^'•"^  Lower  Merion  (Pa.)  property  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  same  class  of 
goods.  In  1840  he  gave  up  the  manufacturing  bu.siness 
to  his  sons,  and  in  1843  purchased  a  farm  in  Chester 
town.ship,  Delaware  county,  Pa.,  where  he  lived  un 
til  his  death,  Oct.  22,  I8(i9,  in  the  eighty-second  year 
of  his  age.  He  married  Aim  Henvrss,  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  original  settlers  in  that  .section  of  Penn 
sylvania.     She   was   of   Swedish   descent,   and   her 
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family  had  received  an  original  grant  of  land  from 
William  Penn.     The  maternal  grandfather  of  Robert 
Wetherill,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  William  De- 
lany, was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1785.     He 
was  a  lawyer,  and  practiced  at  the  Philadelphia  bar. 
He  -iA'as,  on  his  mother's  side,  a  first  cousin  to  Ben- 
jamin West,  the  great  painter,  whose  remains  are 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,   England.      Sharp 
Delany,  uncle  of  William  Delany,  was  a  personal 
friend  of  George  Washington,  and  in  1775  and  1776 
an  active  member  of  committees  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  in  favor  of  independence.     He  ■ 
subscribed  £5,000  to  supply  the  revolutionary  army 
in  1780.     After  the  revolution  he  was  a  member  of 
the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  member  of 
the  society  of  the  Cincinnati.     Another  uncle.  Dr. 
William  Delany,  was  a  surgeon  in  the  revolutionary 
army,  performing  active  service  in  the  field.     Robert 
Wetherill,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  Upland 
normal  school,  Delaware  couut}^  Pa.     After  receiv- 
ing a  normal-school  education,  he  ^vas  apprenticed, 
for  four  years,  to  the  machine  trade,  with  Miller  & 
Allen,  at  Chester,  Pa.     After  serving  two  years  in 
the  machine  shop,   his  character  and  mechanical 
ability  won  for  him  the  confidence  of  his  employers, 
and  Jan.  4,  1864,  he  was  promoted  to  the  draughting 
department,  where  lie  finished  his  apprenticeship, 
lie  remained  with  this  firm,  superintending,  design- 
ing, and  constructing,  until  Jan.  1,  1873,  when,  with 
his  brother,  Richard  Wetherill,  he  began  the  manu- 
facture of  Corliss  engines,  boilers,  and  machinery. 
From  this  beginning  has  grown  one  of  the  largest 
engineering  works  on  the  continent.     In  1886  Robert 
Wetherill  was  elected  president  and  manager  of  the 
Standard  steel  casting  company,  Thnrlow,  Pa.,  the 
largest  plant  in  the  country  for  the  manufacture  of 
open  hearth  steel  castings.     This  concern  has  made 
all  the  most  important  castings  for  the  principal 
government    battle  shijas,    cruisers,  and    ordnance 
work  for  the  U.  S.  government,  besides  doing  other 
important  work  for  the  general  trade.     He  married 
jVLiry  B.  Gray,  daughter, of  Col.  Wm.  C.  Gray,  Feb. 
37,  1879.     He  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church. 
31  r.    Wetherill   is  a  man  of    abun'dant  resources, 
great  energy  and  untiring  industry. 

WETHERILL,  Richard,  brother  and  partner 
of  Robert  Wetherill,  siipni,  was  born  Sept  28,  1850, 
at  Lower  Merion  Township,  Montgomery  county. 
Pa.,  and  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia,  and  at 
Chester  academy.  He  was  first 
employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  drug 
store,  and  afterward  with  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and 
Baltimore  railroad  company. 
At  tlie  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
he  entered  into  partnership  with 
his  brother  for  the  manufacture 
of  Corliss  engines,  boilers  and 
machinery  at  Chester,  under  the 
firm  name  of  liobert  Wetherill 
ifc  Co.,  becoming  the  financial 
head  of  the  concern.  He  mar- 
ried Ella  Larkin,  daughter  of 
John  Larkin,  the  first  mayor 
of  Chester.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Episcopal  church;  director 
of  the  Chester  National  bank, 
the 'Union  railway  company,  Chester,  Pa.,  and  the 
Chester  and  Media  railway  company;  also  treasurer 
of  the  Standard  steel  casting  company  of  Thnrlow, 
Pa.  He  owns  one  ot  the  finest  residences  in  Dela- 
ware county;  is  interested  in  every  public  enter- 
prise for  the  growth  and  improvement  of  the  city 
in  which  he   resides,   and   recognized  in  business 
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circles  as  an  able  financier.  He  is  a  man  of  fine 
presence,  urbane  and  affable.  Success  in  life  has 
given  him  great  satisfaction,  and  lie  has  attained  it 
by  hard  work,  and  a  determination  to  overcome  all 
difficulties. 

IZLAB,  James  Ferdinand,  judge  of  the  first 
judicial  circuit  of  South  Carolina,-\vas  born  in  Orange- 
burg county,  S.  C,  Nov.  3.5,  1832,  the  eldest  son  of 
William  H.  and  Julia  (Pou)  Izlar,  who  were  of  Swiss 
and  Scotch  descent.  Having  received  a  preparatory 
education  in  the  schools  of  Orangeburg  county,  he 
entered  Emory  college,  O.xford,  Ga.,  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  from  wljich  he  was  graduated  with  hon- 
or in  1854.  After  teaching  a  year  he  studied  law, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  he  was  elected  first  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Edisto  rifles,  1st  regiment,  South  Carolina 
volunteer  infantr)^  but  afterward  went  into  the  25th 
South  Carolina  volunteers,  forming  a  part  of  the 
Hagood  brigade.  At  the  formation  of  this  regi- 
ment Lieut.  Izlar  was  made  captain  of  the  Edisto 
rifles,  and  served  at  Battery  Wagner  and  Fort  Sum- 
ter. The  command  having  been  transferred  to  Vir- 
ginia, he  fought  in  the  battles  of  Swift  Creek,  Dru- 
ry's  Bluff,  Cold  Harbor,  and  served  in  the  trenches 
around  Petersburg.  In  December,  1864,  the  bri- 
gade was  sent  to  North  Carolina,  and  a  portion 
thereof  was  captured  at  Fort  Fisher,  .Ian.  15,  1865, 
after  one  of  the  most  terrific  cannonades  that  occurred 
during  the  ^var.  Capt.  Izlar  was 
among  the  captured,  and  was  taken 
to  Fort  Columbus,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  was  kept  in  confinement  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  It  is  a  re- 
markable incident  of  his  war  rec- 
ord that  he  had  four  brothers  in 
his  company,  all  of  whom  took 
part  in  every  engagement  of  the 
Edisto  rifles,  and  all  were  .still  liv- 
ing in  1893.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  Judge  Izlar  returned  to  his 
home  to  find  that  the  devastation 
of  war  had  left  him  penniless. 
Undaunted,  he  entered  again  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profe.ssion  as  a 
lawyer.  He  soon  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Samuel  Dibble,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Izlar&  Dibble,  and  had 
a  large  practice  for  eleven  years,  un- 
til the  election  of  his  partner  to  con- 
gress. In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  and 
re-elected  in  1884.  He  was  a  member  of  the  dem- 
ocratic state  executive  committee  for  si.xteen  years, 
and  chairman  of  the  state  committee  for  ten  years. 
In  1880  he  was  made  a  trustee  of  the  South  Carolina 
university,  at  Columbia,  which  trust  he  held  until 
1890.  He  was  a  member  of  the  National  democratic 
convention  at  Baltimore,  that  nominated  Horace 
Greeley  for  the  presidency,  and  again  at  Chicago 
in  1884,  when  Grover  Cleveland  was  nominated;  he 
then  supporting  Cleveland,  while  other  members 
of  his  delegation  supported  Bayard.  In  1889  lie 
was  elected  judge  of  the  first  judicial  circuit  of  South 
Carolina.  To  the  discharge  of  the  responsible  duties 
of  that  oiflce  he  carried  with  him  a  tliorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  a  broad  judicial  mind  and  a  lofty 
rectitude  of  purpose.  Always  courteous  and  fair, 
he  won  the  esteem  of  the  bar  throughout  the  state. 
But  while  ever  attentive  to  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sion and  office,  Judge  Izlar  never  neglected  the  in- 
terests of  his  home  and  community.  He  served  as 
mayor  of  his  city  two  years;  was  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  and  Odd-Fellows'  orders,  and  a  vestry 
man  in  the  Episcopal  churcli.  He  has  served  as 
brigadier  and  major-general  of  the  state  troops,  and 
in  1886,  when  the  bank  of  Orangeburg  was  organ 
ized,  he  was  made  its  president.     In  every  capacity  ot 


a  citizen  in  which  he  has  served  he  has  enjoyed  the 
full  confidence  of  his  fellow-men.  In  1859  Judge 
Izlar  was  married  to  Frances  M.  A.  Lovell,  daughter 
of  Edward  8.  and  Caroline  O.  Lovell.  Edward 
Lovell  was  a  brother  of  Christopher  and  Roberts 
Lovell,  officers  in  the  U.  S.  army.  To  this  union 
ten  children  were  born. 

HTJLBUIID,  Calvin  T.,  representative  in  con- 
gress, was  born  at  Stockholm,  St.  Lawrence  county, 
N.  Y.,  June  5,  1809.  He  was 
prepared  for  college  and  entered 
at  the  Middlebury  college,  Ver- 
mont, from  which  institution  he 
was  graduated  in  1829.  He  then 
read  law  at  Yale  college,  but  did 
not  commence  practice,  deciding 
to  adopt  the  occupation  of  farm- 
ing. His  inclinations  led  him 
into  politics,  and  he  served  as 
a  member  of  the  assembly  of  his 
state  from  1843  to  1844.  He  was 
returned  again  in  1862,  and  the 
same  year  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent his  disti'ict  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  congress,  where  he  served 
on  the  committee  on  agricul- 
ture and  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  public  expenditures. 
He  was  re-elected  to  the. thirty-ninth  congress,  serv- 
ing as  chairman  on  the  committee  on  public  expen- 
ditures, and  also  of  that  on  the  custom-house  frauds 
in  New  York;  and  to  the  fortieth  congress,  serv- 
ing on  the  committee  on  reconstruction.  In  1867 
Hamilton  college  conferred  on  Representative  Hul- 
burd  the  degree  of  LL.D. 

VICKERS,  George  M. ,  poet  and  composer,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  8,  1841;  the  son  of 
David  Vickers,  of  Manchester,  England,  and  Jane 
Emeline  (Hunt)  Vickers,  great  -  granddaughter  of 
Richard  Swain,  an  English  gentleman,  who  settled 
at  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  1680.  George  M.  was  edu- 
cated by  private  tutors,  and  then  engaged  in  the 
lithographic  business.  He  entered  the  army  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war,  and  seiwed  respec- 
tively in  the  2d  regiment  of  Pennsylvania  reserves, 
the  40th  Pennsylvania  militia,  and  the  1st  U.  S.  vet- 
eran reserves,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  sergeant,  be- 
ing honorably  discharged  at  the  termination  of  the 
war.  He  is  the  author  of  nu- 
merous patriotic  and  other  po- 
ems, many  of  which  have  been 
set  to  music  by  the  most  cele- 
brated American  composers.  He 
is  also  the  author  and  composer 
as  well  of  several  very  success- 
ful songs.  Among  the  latter 
class  are  the  new  national  song, 
' '  Guard  the  Flag, "  of  which 
more  than  a  million  of  copies 
have  been  sold,  and  ' '  Only  a 
Word  at  Parting,"  which  has 
proved  almost  as  popular.  His 
poems  are  chiefly  descriptive, 
and  are  much  used  for  recita 
tions  and  elocutionary  purposes. 
Among    the    best   known   are : 

"  Lost  in  the  Mountains,"  "The     ""■ ^ 

Felon's  Wife,"  "Roderick  Lee," 
' '  The  Pilot's  Bride, "  etc.  He  has  also  written  a  num- 
ber of  short  comedies,  as  "Dorothy  Clyde,"  "The 
Public  Worrier,"  etc.  lu  1877  he  was  part  owner  of 
the  "Evening  Herald"  and  "Sunday  Press"  of 
Philadelphia.  He  is  at  present  (1891)  a  publisher, 
but  still  finds  time  to  write  an  occasional  sketch  or 
song. 
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WORTH,  William  Jenkins,  soldier,  was  born 

in  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  March  1, 1794,  of  Quaker  ancestry; 

on  his  mother's   side   being  a  descendant  of  some 

early  settlers  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts, 

named  Jenkins,  who  engaged  in  the  whale  fisheries, 

and  a  branch  of  which  family  followed  in  the  samg 

business  at  Hudson,  N.  Y.   The 

„^^_  boy  enjoyed  the  limited  ad  van- 

*^fSl^  ik  'I  tages  of  the  common  school  of 

•g^        *   --.*  -  I'is  time,  and  when  a  mere  lad 

^r^  'L ^''  went  into  a  store  to  learn  the 

jW_^     t    ''[  mercantile  business,  which  he 

I  r5l  ^^v      •3'i'  afterward     continued    at    Al- 

bany, N.  Y. ,  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  with  Great  Britain 
in  1812,  when  he  determined 
to  enter  the  army.     He  enlist- 
ed as  a  private  soldier.     His 
merits,  however,  soon  won  for 
him  a  commission  as  lieuten- 
ant in  the  23d  infantry,  and 
G-en.  Morgan  Lewis  made  him 
an  aide.     He  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Gen.  Scott  and  was 
appointed  on  his  staff  as  aide 
for  gallantry,  being  promoted 
captain    Aug.    19,  1814      He 
served  in  the  battles  of  Chippewa  and  Niagara,  and 
so  distinguished  himself  as  to  receive  the  thanks 
of  the  general,  and  a  promotion  to  major.     In  the 
latter  battle  he  was  wounded.     At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  was  appointed  commandant  of  cadets,  and 
instructor  in  infantry  tactics  at  West  Point  1820-28, 
and  director  of  the  artillery  school  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe 1829-30.  In  1832  he  became  a  major  of  ordnance.- 
As  colonel  of  the  8th  infantiy  he  served  on  the  Can- 
ada border  in  1838-89,  was  sent  to  Florida  in  1840, 
and  soon  had  command  against  the  Seminoles  whom 
he  defeated  at  Palaklaklaha,  Apr.  19,  1842.     Before 
this  action,  March  1st,  he  was  brevetted  brigadier- 
general.     He  remained  in  Florida  until  early  in  1846, 
when  he  was  called  to  the  Mexican  border  as  next 
in  command  under  Gen.  Taylor.     He  led  the  ad- 


TiJ^onpecin 


vance  guard  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  planted  the  flag 
there;  but  on  the  arrival  of  Gen.  Twiggs,  who  out- 
ranked him,  he  withdrew  and  offered  his  resigna- 
tion. Persuaded  to  reconsider  this  rash  step,  and 
spurred  by  the  news  of  Palo  Alto,  he  returned  in  time 
to  treat  for  the  capitulation  of  Matamoras,  May  18th. 
At  Monterey,  Sept.  24th,  he  led  the  attack  on  the 
bishop's  palace,  which  had  been  thought  impreg- 


nable. It  was  a  hazardous  undertaking,  the  can- 
non having  to  be  dragged  up  precipitous  cliffs,  and 
throughout  the  action  his  troops  were  exposed  to  a 
terrible  fire;  but  he  achieved  his  daring  end  with 
small  loss  of  life,  and  escaped  personal  injuiy,  though 
constantly  on  horseback  passing  from  post  to  post 
during  the  entire  action.  His  success  in  this  bold 
assault  won  him  the  brevet  of  major-general.  He 
was  soon  transferred  to  Gen.  Scott's  army,  bore  a 
eonspicuous  part  in  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  March 
9,  1847,  and  had  command  of  the  city;  was  engaged 
at  Cerro  Gordo,  Churubusco,  Moliuo  del  Ray  and 
Chapultepec,  took  Perote,  Puebla  and  San  Antonio, 
and  was  the  first  to  enter  the  City  of  Mexico  and  cut 
down  the  native  flag.  He  received  swords  from 
congress,  two  states,  and  his  native  county,  and  in 
November,  1848,  was  given  command  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  He  died  of  cholera 
at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  May  17,  1849.  He  was  a  man 
of  noble  presence  and  soldierly  character,  a  good 
tactician  and  a  brilliant  leader  in  the  field,  and  was 
considered  the  best  horseman  and  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  army.  He  possessed  talents  that  would 
undoubtedly  have  won  him  distinction  in  almost 
any  sphere  of  action.  The  Worth  monument, 
erected  by  the  city  of  New  York  in  1857,  at  the 
intersection  of  Broadway  and  Fifth  avenue,  is  a 
fitting  memorial  of  this  brave  officer.  (See  illus- 
tration.) 

HAYES,  Catherine,  vocalist,  was  born  in 
Limerick,  Ireland,  1825.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  Miss 
Hayes  first  appeared  in  public  at  a  concert  in  Dublin. 
In  1844  she  went  to  Paris  to  complete  her  studies,  and 
a  year  later  sang  at  Marseilles  in  Bellini's  opera  ' '  I 
Puritani. "  In  1846  she  sang  at  Milan,  and  three  years 
afterward  appeared  with  the  Italian  opera  company 
in  London.  She  came  to  the  United  States  in  1851, 
and  visited  Canada  on  a  concert  tour,  appearing  also 
in  oratorios,  announced  as  the  ' '  Irish  Nightingale. " 
She  was  enthusiastically  received  by  her  countrymen 
and  the  lovers  of  simple  balladry.  Soon  afterward 
Miss  Hayes  was  married  to  a  Mr.  Bushnell,  and  with 
him  went  to  South  America,  Australia,  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  and  the  East  Indies,  on  a  prolonged 
money-seeking  excursion.  Thereafter  husband  and 
wife  spent  several  years  in  California,  and  finally  re- 
tired to  England.  Catherine  Hayes  had  a  rich,  sym- 
pathetic mezzo-soprano  voice,  but  little  skill  and  no 
talent  as  an  actress.  Among  her  popular  "  concert 
songs"  were  " Mona  Machree, "  " The  Last  Rose  of 
summer,"  "Kathleen  Mavourneen"  und  "The  La- 
ment of  the  Irish  Emigrant." 

HALE,  Robert  Safford,  jurist  and  congress- 
man, was  born  at  Chelsea,  Vt.,  Sept.  24,  1822.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Vermont  in 
1842,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Elizabeth,  Essex 
county,  N.  Y. ,  in  1847.  From  1856-74  he  was  surro- 
gate and  county  judge  in  Essex  county,  and  a  regent 
of  the  University  of  New  York  from  1859  until  his 
death.  In  1860  he  was  U.  S.  presidential  elector.  In 
1868-70  he  served  as  special  counsel  for  the  United 
States,  in  defence  of  "abandoned  and  captured  prop- 
erty claims, "  and  in  1871-73  before  the  American  and 
British  mixed  commission  under  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ington. He  was  representative  in  congress  in  1865-67 
and  also  in  1873-75.  One  who  had  special  oppor- 
tunities for  observing  Mr.  Hale  as  a  regent  of  the 
New  York  state  university,  has  said  of  him :  "  His 
fine  and  alert  mind,  his  retentive  memory  and  de- 
lightful cultivation,  his  joyous  temperament  and 
nianly  courage  and  independence,  combined  to  make 
a  singularly  attractive  man.  He  was  an  admirably 
accomplished  lawyer,  and  his  quickness  and  accuracy 
and  thoroughness  were  remarkable.  His  wise  influ- 
ence was  constantly  felt  in  the  Board  of  regents  of  the 
university."  HediedinElizabethtown,  Dec.  14, 1881. 
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VAN  CURLER,  or  CORLEAB,  Arendt,  pio- 
neer, was  born  in  Holland  about  1600.  He  was  a 
nephew  of  KillianVan  Rensselaer,  to  whom  was 
granted  the  manor  of  Rensselaerwyck.  In  1630  he 
came  to  this  country  as  director  of  his  uncle's  pa- 
troonship,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Rensselaer- 
wyck, having  jurisdiction  from  Beeren  island  in 
the  Hudson  to  the  mouth  of  Mohawk  river,  and 
controlling  nearly  a  thousand  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory. His  administration  of  the  patroon's  colony  in- 
creased its  prosperity  far  above  that  at  New  Am- 
sterdam. From  the  first  he  was  thrown  in  contact 
with  the  native  tribes,  and  during  nearly  forty  years 
of  association  with  them  won  their  esteem  and  confi- 
dence by  his  unvarying  fairness.  They  honored  him , 
while  living,  with  the  distinction  of  "very  good 
friend,"  and  when  dead,  by  calling  other  governors 
"Curler"  or  "  Corlear,"  which  title  still  survives 
with  the  same  meaning  among  the  Mohawks  of  Can- 
ada, who  applied  it  to  Queen  Victoria,  whom  they 
called  Kora  Kowa,  ' '  The  Great  Corlear. "  He  early 
mastered  the  language  and  learned  the  nature  of  the 
Iroquois  Indians,  whose  villages  he  often  visited 
■either  to  ransom  Christian  captives,  or  to  make 
covenants  of  amity.  He  secured  the  release  of  the 
celebrated  missionary,  Father  Jogues.  It  was 
through  his  good  offices  that  peace  was  maintained 
"between  the  province  and  the  Five  Nations,  and 
preserved  unbroken  during  his  life.  He  may  justly 
he  regarded  as  the  originator  of  that  Dutch  policy 
of  peace  with  the  Indians,  afterwards  followed  also 
by  the  English,  which  so  powerfully  aided  to  se- 
cure the  North  American  continent  to  Germanic  in- 
stead of  Latin  civilization,  by  paving  the  way  for 
the  aggressive  alliance  of  the  Five  Nations  with  the 
government  and  by  creating  an  invincible  obstacle 
to  French  ambition.  He  was  colonial  secretary 
until  1643,  and  by  his  devotion  to  his  duties  incurred 
the  enmity  of  the  traders  "in  the  bush,"  so  that  at 
one  period  he  was  in  danger  of  being  assassinated, 
but  his  firmness  and  honesty  carried  him  safely 
through  the  crisis.  He  was  married,  in  1646,  to 
Antonia,  widow  of  Jonas  Bronck,  the  founder  of 
Bronxville,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  same  year  visited  Hol- 
land. On  returning  to  the  colony  he  settled  on  his 
farm  near  West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  using  his  influence  to 
check  the  trade  in  "  fire-water,"  and  frequently  as- 
sisting Gov.  Stuyvesant  in  his  negotiations  with  the 
Indians,  especially  at  Esopus,  in  1660.  About  this 
time  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  Mohawk  coun- 
try attracted  his  attention,  and  Van  Curler,  having 
outgrown  the  semi  feudal  ideas  of  the  patroon  sys- 
tem, decided,  together  with  a  number  of  other  pio- 
neers, to  start  a  settlement  on  the  Mohawk  valley,  in 
which  all  purchasers  could  hold  land  in  fee  simple, 
and  bequeath  it  when  dying  to  their  children.  Ac- 
cordingly he  applied,  June  18,  1661,  to  Gov.  Stuy- 
vesant for  permission  to  purchase  "the  great  flat"  of 
the  lower  Mohawk  valley  from  the  Indians,  called 
by  them  Schonowe,  which  means  "over  the  pine 
plains."  This  name  was  afterwards  confounded 
with  the  Dutch  substitute,  "  Schoonachtendel," 
which  means  "esteemed  beautiful  valley,"  and 
from  this  the  name  Schenectady  was  gradually 
evolved.  It  was  originally  an  agricultural  settle- 
ment, as,  owing  to  influences  emanating  from  Rens- 
selaerwyck, the  privilege  of  trade  was  not  granted 
to  Schenectady  until  1673.  The  best  illustration  of 
the,  unbounded  confidence  of  the  Indians  in  Van 
Curler  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  when,  in  1664, 
the  English  entered  upon  possession  of  New  Nether- 
lands, one  of  the  first  acts  of  Col.  Nichols  was  to 
send  for  Van  Curler  to  consult  as  to  the  best  policy 
vrith  the  Indians,  and  his  propositions  were  adopted. 
In  1666  he  was  named  as  commissioner  to  M.  de 
Courcelles,  the  French  governor  of  Canada,  whose 
expedition  he,  on  one  occasion,  saved   from  starva 


tion  and  probable  annihilation.  He  was  drowned  in 
October,  1667,  in  Lake  Champlaiu,  while  journey- 
ing to  Canada  in  response  to  the  pre.ssiug  invitation 
of  the  French  governor,  Tracy. 

CI.USS,  Adolf,  architect  and  civil  engineer,  was 
born  in  Heilbronn,  Wilrtemberg,  Germany,  July 
14,  1835.  He  received  an  academic  education  and 
entered  the  practice  of  his  pi-ofession  at  Mayence. 
In  1848  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  filled  ap- 
pointments in  the  technical  branches  of  the  U.  S. 
coast  survey,  navy  and  treasury  departments  in 
Washington,  until  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war.  Close  friendship  having  been  formed  with 
Adm.  John  A.  Dahlgren,  he  accepted  a  confiden- 
tial position  with  the  latter  in  the  ordnance  yard  of 
the  navy,  the  junior  naval  officers  having  been  ab- 
sorbed by  sea  service.  During  this  time  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  ballistic  pendulum  and  the  experi- 
mental battery  of  the  navy,  testing  new  inventions, 
etc.  When  still  in  this  position  and  until  1876,  he 
was  intrusted,  after  competitive  tests,  with  the 
architectural  and  engineering  problems  of  the  mu- 
nicipality of  Washington.  Designs  of  his  in  that 
city  were  rewarded  by  gold  medals  for  "progress in 
school  architecture "  at  the  World's  exposition, 
Vienna,  in  1873,  and  of  Philadelphia  in  1876,  and 
by  first  honors  at  the  succeeding  Paris  exposition 
in  1878.  The  substitution  of  covered  vaults,  subsoil 
drainage  and  sewerage  for  the  of- 
fensive nuisance  of  Tiber  creek, 
which  ran  through  the  heart  of  the 
city  and  the  public  parks,  was  also 
initiated  by  his  official  reports  and 
personal  efforts  of  this  period.  He 
designed  the  TJ.  S.  department  of 
agriculture  and  reconstructed  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  buildings 
which  had  been  burned.  He  also  ; 
designed  the  Masonic  Temple  in  '■■ 
Washington  and  the  Concordia 
Opera  House  in  Baltimore.  In 
1873  a  commission  was  tendered 
him  by  Pres.  U.  S.  Grant  as  the 
technical  member  of  the  board  of 
public  works  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  inaugurated  com- 
prehensive systems  for  the  grad- 
ing, sewerage,  paving  and  orna- 
menting of  streets  and  avenues, 
numerous  parked  reservations,  and  the  planting 
of  about  75,000  shade  trees,  which  have  converted 
Washington  into  "the  city  between  trees."  This 
board  expired  by  limitation  in  June,  1874.  In 
association  with  Paul  Schulze,  he  designed  the 
building  for  the  National  Museum,  which  was  ob- 
tained, after  a  limited  competition  among  architects, 
in  1877,  and  rebuilt  the  department  of  the  interior 
and  patent  office  buildings,  after  the  fire  of  1879. 
With  the  fire-proof  reconstruction  the  whole  interior 
architecture  was  independently  designed  and  re- 
arranged in  Italian  renaissance,  while  harmony 
with  the  classic  Grecian  architecture  of  the  exterior 
was  happily  maintained.  An  extensive  practice  in 
all  branches  of  private  and  corporate,  ecclesiastic 
and  secular  work,  most  of  it  above  utilitarian  and 
tending  towards  the  monumental  type,  had  been  ac- 
cumulated since  the  civil  war.  In  1890  he  became 
inspector  of  public  buildings  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  country,  and  continued  as  such  un- 
til 1895.  Later  he  assisted  on  problems,  intrusted 
by  congress  to  the  chief  of  engineers  of  the  army, 
Gen.  J.  M.  Wilson,  and  generally  on  technical  con- 
sultations, preferring  in  general  practice  to  give  way  to 
younger  generations.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  since  1867,  and  Is 
still  connected  with  it  as  a  life  member.  He  was 
married,  in  1859,  to  Rosa  Schmidt. 
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PRICE,  Ira  Maurice,  Semitic  philologist  and 
educator,  was  born  on  the  Welsh  Hills,  near  Newark, 
0.,  April  29,  1856,  son  of  Thomas  Davie  and  Sarah 
Jane  (Jones)  Price.  His  grandfather,  Edward  Price, 
a  native  of  JEontgomeryshire,  North  Wales,  emi- 
grated to  this  countiy  in  1821,  reaching  Baltimore 
in  September.  In  1824  he  purchased  a  farm  in 
Ohio,  where  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Welsh 
settlement,  known  as  the  "  Welsh  Hills."  Ira  Mau- 
rice Price  is  the  oldest  of  eight  sons.  His  boyhood 
days  were  spent  on  his  father's  farm,  and  he  was 
enabled  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  superior  coun- 
try school.  He  was  graduated  at  Denison  University 
with  the  degree  of  B.A.  iu  1879,  and  during  the  fol- 
lowing year'was  instructor  in  Greek  and  modern  lan- 
guages in  the  University  of  Des  Jloines  (now  Des 
Moines  College),  Iowa.  In  1882  he  was  graduated 
at  the  Chicago  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary 
with  the  degree  of  B.D. ;  while  pursuing  his  studies 
there  he  occupied  the  position  of  instructor  in  the 
Morgan  Park  Military  Academy.  During  that  period 
he  was  connected  with  Prof.  W.  R.  Harper  iu  estab- 
ILshing  instruction  in  Hebrew  by  correspondence  and 
in  the  Hebrew  summer  schools.  This  latter  work 
he  continued  until  1884,  being  associated  with  the 
American  Institute  of  Hebrew  in  1882-84;  he  also 
largely  prepared  the  first  edition  of  "  Harper's  He- 
brew Manual,''  and  lent  valuable  assistance  in  edit- 
ing the  journals  "Hebraica"  and 
'"TheOldTestament Student."  Going 
to  Europe  in  1884,  he  entered  the 
University  of  Leipzig,  and  there  pur- 
sued Semitic  and  exegetical  studies 
under  Franz  Delitzsch,  the  exegete; 
his  son,  Friedrich  Delitzsch,  the 
Assyriologist;  Ludolph  Krehl,  the 
Arabic  and  Ethiopic  scholar,  and 
Wundt  and  Heinze,  philosophers. 
His  thesis,  "Introduction  into  the 
Inscriptions  Discovered  by  M.  de 
Sarzec,"  received  the  first  rank,  and 
he  was  given  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in 
1886.  During  this  absence  in  Europe 
he  was  invited  to  become  instructor 
in  Hebrew  and  cognate  languages  in 
the  Baptist  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Morgan  Park,  111.,  to  succeed 
Prof.  W.  R.  Harper,  and  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1886  he  returned  and  began 
his  work  in  the  new  chair.  In  1888  he  was  promoted 
to  the  full  professorship  and  upon  the  union  of  the 
seminary  with  the  University  of  Chicago  he  was 
appointed  associate  professor  of  Semitic  languages 
and  literatures  in  the  graduate  school  of  the  Uni- 
versity; in  July,  1900,  being  promoted  to  the  full 
professorship  in  that  department.  Prof.  Price  has 
also  been  actively  engaged  in  writing.  As  a  re- 
sult of  his  class-room  work  he  published  in  1891 
(5th  rev.  ed.,  1900)  "A  Syllabus  of  Old  Testa- 
ment History,"  which  is  a  valued  text-book  in  many 
institutions  of  learning.  He  has  also  issued  an  "  Epit- 
ome of  Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment "  (1892);  "  The  Great  Cylinder  Inscriptions  A 
and  B  of  Gudea;  Copied  from  the  Original  Clay 
Cylinders  in  the  Louvre"  (1899),  and  "The  Monu- 
ments and  the  Old  Testament  "  (1899;  2d  ed.,  1900). 
He  was  associate  editor  of  the  new  edition  of 
"  Gesenius'  Hebrew  Grammar"  (Boston,  1892);  was 
an  active  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  "Stand- 
ard Dictionary  of  the  English  Language"  (1893-95); 
was  contributor  to  the  new  edition  of  "Johnson's 
Universal  Cyclopaedia"  (1893-95);  is  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  writers  in  "Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,"  about  to  be  published  by  T.  &  T.  Clark, 
Edinburgh;  is  associate  editor  of  "The  American 
Journal  of  Sepiitic  Languages  and  Literatures  "  and 
of  "The  Biblical  World";  aconsultingeditorof  anda 
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large  contributor  to  the  "Jewish  Encyclopedia,  "now 
in  course  of  publication  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  and  a 
frequent  contributor  to  literary  and  technical  jour- 
nals on  Oriental  and  Semitic  subjects.  Aside  from 
his  literary  and  professional  life,  Prof.  Price  has 
taken  a  keen  interest  iu  the  Baptist  Young  People's 
Union  of  America,  in  whose  international  executive 
committee,  at  Chicago,  he  has  been  a  leading  spirit 
since  1892.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
"Christian  Culture  Courses,"  organized  in  1892;  is 
now  the  efficient  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  that  body,  and  has  personally  conducted  the '  'Bible 
Readers'  Course  "  from  1892  to  the  present  time.  He 
took  a  prominent  part  in  establishing  the  Theological 
Faculties  Union  of  Chicago  and  vicinity,  and  has 
been  its  secretary  since  the  first  year,  1888.  While 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  theological  seminary 
he  compiled  and  issued  two  editions  (1890-92)  of  a 
biographical-historical  catalogue  of  that  institution. 
Prof.  Price  is  a  member  of  tlie  Society  of  Biblical 
Archaeology,  of  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund, 
London;  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  and  of 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  and  Exegesis. 
He  was  married,  in  1883,  to  Jennie  Rhoads,  of  Gran- 
ville, 0. ,  and  has  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

KOBEBTS,  Jonathan,  senator,  was  born  at 
Upper  Meriou,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  Aug.  16,  1771, 
son  of  Jonathan  Roberts,  who  served  many  years  in 
the  state  assembly,  and  in  1787  was  a  delegate  to  the 
the  convention  which  ratified  the  constitution. 
Though  the  son  developed  a  remarkable  taste  for 
literature,  he  was  apprenticed  in  his  seventeenth 
year  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  wheelwright.  On  becom- 
ing of  age  he  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  study, 
at  the  same  time  assisting  his  father  in  the  farm 
work.  He  served  in  the  assembly  in  1798-99,  and 
in  1807  became  a  member  of  the  state  senate.  Later 
he  was  elected  to  congress,  where  he  served  from 
Nov.  4,  1811,  to  Feb.  29,  1814,  attaining  particular 
prominence  lay  his  energetic  support  of  the  war 
measures.  An  able  speech,  which  was  delivered  by 
him  on  this  question,  closed  with  the  words:  "I 
repose  safely  on  the  maxim,  'never  to  despair  of  the 
republic'  "  And  when,  in  May,  1812,  an  effort  was 
made  to  adjourn  congress  and  avoid  the  issue,  Mr. 
Roberts  demanded  the  previous  question,  thus  forc- 
ing the  vote  on  the  war  bill,  June  18,  1813.  Serving 
on  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  he  urged 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  came  to  be 
regarded  in  the  house  as  the  representative  of 
Albert  Gallatin,  secretary  of  the  treasury.  In  all 
his  movements  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Pres. 
Madison,  who  accepted  his  services  on  many  im- 
portant occasions.  His  seat  in  the  lower  house  was 
resigned  in  oi-der  to  avail  hioiself  of  an  election  to 
the  U.  S.  senate,  where  he  took  the  place  made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Michael  Leib,  and  in 
that  body  be  obtained  prominence  through  the  con- 
troversy regarding  the  admission  of  Maine  to  the 
Union.  When  the  bill  for  this  purpose  was  amended 
to  admit  Missouri  also,  Sen.  Roberts  moved  that 
slavery  be  prohibited,  and  on  this  latter  motion 
arose  a  historic  debate  which  lasted  through  three 
■weeks.  After  the  defeat  of  this  bill,  the  Missouri 
Compromise  was  originated  by  Jesse  B.  Thomas, 
of  Illinois,  but  this  also  Sen.  Roberts  ably  opposed. 
Retiring  from  the  senate  in  1821,  he  was  again 
chosen  to  the  state  assembly,  and  served  on  the 
canal  commission  which  was  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor. In  the  interest  of  a  protective  tariff  he  went 
to  the  national  conveiltions  of  Harrisburg  (1827), 
and  New  York  (1830),  and  at  the  convention  which 
nominated  Gen.  Harrison  for  the  presidency  he  was 
a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania,  supporting  Henry 
Clay,  and  personally  nominating  John  'Tyler  for 
second  place.     When  the  latter  became  president 
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he  appointed  Roberts  collector  of  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  he  held  that  position  from  April,  1841 
until  the  following  year.  Here  the  strength  of  his 
character  was  again  shown  by  his  refusing  to  remove 
some  thirty  officials  at  Pres.  Tyler's  request,  or  to 
resign  his  position.  Originally  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  he  was  disowned  by  them  for 
advocating  war.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa 
July  21,  1854.  ' 

SHOBT,  Charles  Wilkins,  physician  and  bot- 
anist, was  born  at  Greenfields,  Woodford  co.,  Ky. 
Oct.  6,  1794,  son  of  Peyton  and  Mary  (Symmes) 
Short  and  grandson  of  John  Cleves  Symmes,  of  Sur- 
rey county,  Virginia.  He  received  bis  early  educa- 
tion at  the  school  of  the  celebrated  Joshua  Pry.  In 
1810  he  was  graduated  with  honor  in  the  academical 
department  of  Transylvania  University,  and  soon 
after  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  his  uncle. 
Dr.  Frederick  Ridgely.  He  went  to  Philadelphia  in 
1813,  and  became  a  private  pupil  of  Dr.  Caspar  Wistar, 
professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, from  which  institution  he  received  the  de- 
gree of  M.D.  in  1815.  In  1835  he  became  professor 
of  materia  medica  and  medical  botany  in  the  Tran- 
sylvania University  Medical  School.  He  held  this 
position  until  1838.  In  that  year,  with  Drs.  Cald- 
well, Cooke  and  Yandell,  he  founded  the  Medical  In- 
stitute of  Louisville,  with  which  he  remained  until 
1849,  when  his  colleagues  elected  him  professor 
emeritus.  Dr.  Short  was  most  noted  as  a  botanist, 
though  he  was  also  possessAl  of  artistic  tastes  and 
ability.  His  extensive  herbarium  included  not  only 
the  native  plants  of  Kentucky  collected  by  himself, 
but  those  obtained  by  exchange  of  specimens  with  em- 
inent botanists  all  over  the  world,  with  whom  he  cor- 
responded. He  contributed  to  the  "  Transylvania 
Journal  of  Medicine"  a  number  of  papers  on  the  plants 
of  Kentucky,  and  others  on  medical  topics.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  notices  and  catalogues  of  Kentucky 
plants,  he  published  "  Instructions  for  Gathering  and 
Preservation  of  Plants  in  Herbaria";  "Botanical 
Bibliography"  (1835);  "  A  Brief  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Origin  of  Cholera  Asphyxia"  (1835),  and  "A 
Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Botany  in  Western  Amer- 
ica "(1835).  In  1845  he  wrote:  "Observations  of 
the  Botany  of  Illinois,"  published  in  the  "Western 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery."  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  stood  among  the  foremost  of  American 
botanists.  During  his  lifetime  five  of  the  distin- 
guished botanists  who  were  his  contemporaries 
honored  his  name  by  attaching  it  to  six  new  genera 
and  species  of  plants.  At  his  death  his  vast  collection 
of  botanical  specimens  was  bequeathed  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington.  It  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Phila- 
delphia. Dr.  Short  died  at  his  country  residence, 
"Hayfield,"uear  Louisville,  Ky.,  March  7.  1863. 

HERMAN,  or  HEEBMANS,  Augustin, 
colonist,  was  born  in  Prague,  Bohemia,  about  the 
year  1605.  His  father,  Ephilam  Augustine  Herman, 
was  a  councillor  of  Prague.  He  obtained  an  excellent 
education  and  was  an  accomplished  linguist  and 
draughtsman.  The  date  of  his  first  arrival  in  America 
is  undetermined,  but  in  1633  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  was  with  Arendt 
Corssen  in  that  year  at  the  time  the  Dutch  purchased 
from  the  Indians  the  lands  which  included  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  an  enter- 
prising and  adventurous  merchant  and  was  "the 
first  beginner  of  the  Virginia  tobacco  trade."  Van- 
der  Donck  mentions  his  experiment  in  growing  in- 
digo at  New  Amsterdam,  "which  grew  well  and 
yielded  much,"  and  samples  of  it  sent  to  old  Amster- 
dam "were  found  to  be  better  than  common." 
Herman  established  himself  in  1644  in  trade, 
and  he  made  several  voyages  to  Holland  in  pur- 
suit of  his    business.     Later   he    engaged  in  pri- 


vateering, and  in  1649  was  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
frigate  Le  Garce.     In  1651  he  purchased  from  Van 
Werckhoven  the   "Raritan  Great  Meadows"  and 
other  lands  in  New  Jersey,  which  Van  Werckhoven 
was  compelled  to  abandon.     He  held  many  public 
positions,  and  in  such  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the 
colony  on  various  occasions.     He  was  one  of  the 
board    of    nine    men    which    was    established    in 
1647,  and  he  held  that  oflJce  also  in  1649-50.     He 
was  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  Rhode  Island  in  1652, 
and  in  1653  was  employed  by  Gov.  Stuyvesant  as  an 
emissary  to  the  New  England  authorities  at  Boston 
regarding  an  alleged  conspiracy  of  the  Dutch  and 
Indians  against  the  British.      In  1659  he  was  de- 
puted  with  Resolved  Waldron  as  ambassadors  to 
Maryland  with  instructions  "to  request  the  surren- 
der of  fugitives  or  threaten  retaliation,  and  to  de- 
mand reparation  for  the  seditious  proceedings  and 
frivolous  demands    and  bloody  threatenings"    of 
Col.  _  Utie  on  the  South  river.      This  mission  was 
admirably  accomplished.     Herman  kept  a  journal 
of  their  travels  and  proceedings,  and  the  ability  he 
evinced  in  pleading  the  Dutch  cause  before  the  gov- 
ernor and  his  council  led  the  authorities  of  New 
Amsterdam  to  instruct    Newton    and   Varleth  on 
their  mission  to  Virginia,  in  February,  1660,   "to 
inquire  in  Maryland  if  dan- 
ger   threatened    the    South 
river,   and    to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  aid  and  tongue 
of     Augustin     Heermans," 
who  was  at  that  time  in  Vir- 
ginia.    In  1660  he  removed 
to  Maryland,  where  he  occu- 
pied   himself  in    preparing 
for  Lord  Baltimore  the  first 
adequate  map  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  a  service  of 
immense  value  at  the  time, 
for  which  he  was  rewarded 
by  a  grant  of  land  consisting 
of  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  most  at- 
tractive and  fertile  land  in 
the  territory,    "situated   at 
the  junction  of  the  Elk  river 
and  Bohemia  river,  at  the 
head  of  Chesapeake  bay,  and 
lying  mostly  in  the  present 
State  of  Maryland,  but  partly 
in  the  State  of  Delaware,"  to  which  he  gave  the  title, 
'  'BohemiaManor."  Here.in  1661, he  removed  his  fam- 
ily, consisting  of  his  wife,  Jannetje,  daughter  of  Cas- 
par and  Judith  Varleth,  of  NewNetherlands;  his  sons, 
Ephraim  George  and  Casparus,  and  his  daughters, 
Anna  Margharetta,  Judith  and  Prancina.     In  1666 
he  applied  to  the  Maryland  assembly  for  the  natu- 
ralization of  himself  and  his  five  children.    Later  he 
married  a  Miss  Ward,  of  Cecil  county,  Maryland. 
In  1679  he  was  visited  by  Jasper  Dankers  and  Peter 
Sluyters,  Labadists,  who  wished  to  establish  a  com- 
munity of  their  sect  in  Maryland,  and,  his  son  and 
heir  being  in  sympathy  with  them,  he  conveyed 
3,750  acres  of  ground  for  community  purposes  on 
Aug.  11,  1684.     He  was  a  member  of  the  governor's 
council,  and  in  1678  was  appointed  Indian  commis- 
sioner.   The  reason  for  his  leaving  New  Amsterdam 
appears  to  have  been  the  friction  between  himself 
and  Stuyvesant,  with  whose  domineering  methods 
he  was  not  at  all  in  sympathy.     He  died  at  Bohemia 
Manor  in  1686. 

KOYCE,  J.  B.,  or  BOYE,  T.  B.,  an  Indian 
trader,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  white 
settler  on  the  present  site  of  the  city  of  Omaha,  Neb. 
Up  to  1825  there  had  been  no  actual  settlement, 
where  in  1854  Omaha,  named  so  after  the  local 
Indian  tribe,  was  laid  out.     But  about  that  time 
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there  was  erected  a  stockade  and  trading  post  held 
by  J.  B.  Royce,  who  for  some  three  years  main- 
tained his  trade  with  the  Indians  at  this  spot,  when 
for  some  unknown  cause  he  left.  Hardly  anything 
more  than  this  bare  fact  is  known  of  him.  Father 
DeSmet,  who  calls  him  T.  B.  Roye,  speaks  of  him 
as  anoted  traderin  his  day,  who  "  had  atrading  post 
from  1835  till  1828,  established  in  the  Omaha 
plateau,  and  maybe  the  first  white  man,  who  built 
the  first  cabin  on  the  beautiful  plateau,  where  now 
stands  the  flourishing  city  of  Omaha."  From  this 
time  until  1854  the  site  of  the  city  was  uninhabited. 
CATON,  Jolm  Deau,  jurist,  was  born  at  ^Monroe, 
Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  March  19,  1812,  son  of  Robert 
and  Hannah  (Dean)  Caton  and  grandson  of  Robert 
Caton,  who  emigrated  from  Ireland  to  Maryland 
before  the  revolutionary  war,  and  ultimately  settled 
in  Virginia.  The  father  dying,  the  widow  removed 
to  Paris,  Oneida  co.,  and  John  was  employed  in 
various  vocations  while  obtaining  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  district  school.  In  1829  he  entered  the 
academy  at  Utica  to  which  city  his  mother  had  re- 
moved, spent  a  short  time  in  land  surveying,  and  in 
teaching  a  district  school,  and  afterwards  commenced 
a  course  of  classical  studies  at  Rome,  N.  Y.  He 
then  took  up  the  study  of  law  with  a  local  counselor, 
and  after  his  admission  to  practice  removed  to 
Illinois,  settling  in  Chicago  in  1833.  Procuring  a 
license  there,  he  brought  the  first 
suit  ever  instituted  in  the  circuit 
court  of  Chicago.  In  1843  he 
was  appointed  to  the  bench  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  state, 
succeeding  Judge  Ford,  who  had 
been  elected  governor;  ^nd  in 
1848  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
three  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  his  associates  being  S.  H. 
Treat  and  Lyman  Trumbull.  In 
1855  he  became  chief- justice  by 
the  resignation  of  Judge  Treat, 
and  in  1857  was  again  at  the 
head  of  the  bench,  which  he 
continued  to  occupy  until  he  re- 
signed in  1864.  In  1849  he  be- 
came a  director  in  the  O'Reilly 
Telegraph  Co. ;  later  was  made 
president  of  the  Illinois  and  Mis- 
sissippi Telegraph  Co.,  and  after 
developing  its  interests  retired  in  1867  from  active 
management.  A  devoted  student  of  natural  history 
he  contributed  to  the  Ottawa  Academy  of  Sciences 
many  valuable  papers.  He  was  the  author  of  "A 
Summer  in  Norway  "  (1875);  "Antelope  and  Deer 
of  America"  (1877);  "Miscellanies"  (1880),  and  an 
important  paper  read  before  the  Chicago  Philosophi- 
cal Society,  on  ' '  Matter  and  a  Supreme  Intelligence  " 
(1864).  Judge  Caton  was  active  in  the  introduction 
of  water-works,  the  organization  of  factories  and 
opening  of  mines.  Much  of  his  time  was  devoted 
to  travel  in  China,  Japan,  the  Pacific  slope,  and  the 
Sandwich  islands.  In  July,  1835,  he  was  mariied 
to  Laura  A.,  daughter  of  Jacob  Sherrill,  of  New 
Hartford,  N.  t. 

CTJTTS,  Charles,  senator,  was  born  at  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.,  Jan.  31,  1769.  Prior  to  1645  three 
brothers,  Richard,  John  and  Robert  Cutt  (spelled 
without  the  "  s  ")  emigrated  from  England  to  Amer- 
ica. Richard  (b.l627)  first  settled  on  the  Isle  of  Shoals, 
but  later  removed  to  Portsmouth.  John  (b.  1635) 
was  a  Portsmouth  merchant,  a  wealthy  farmer  and 
a  mill-owner.  He  served  as  a  deputy  to  the  general 
court  during  the  union  with  Massachusetts;  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  contested  the 
claims  of  Capt.  John  Mason,  and  in  1679  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  province  of  New  Hamp- 
shire by  Charles  II.,  which  office  he  held  until  his 


death,  March  27,  1681.  Robert  (b.  1638)  became  a 
noted  shipbuilder  of  Kittery,  Me.,  and  from  him 
Sen.  Cutis  was  descended  in  the  fourth  generation. 
The  latter  received  a  liberal  educaiion,  being  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  in  1789,  and  subsequently  he 
studied  law  under  Judge  Pickering  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  In  1804  he  was  elected  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  New  Hampshire  legislature,  of 
which  he  was  speaker  during  the  same  year.  In 
1810  he  became  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  senate,  where 
he  represented  his  native  state  from  Deo.  3d  of  that 
year  until  March  3, 1813,  taking  the  place  of  Nahum 
Parker,  who  had  resigned.  Shortly  afterward  he 
was  appointed  senator  by  the  governor  of  New 
Hampshire  in  order  to  fill  a  vacancy  during  the  re- 
cess of  the  legislature;  but  he  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion after  serving  from  May  24th  to  June  21,  1831. 
On  Oct.  11, 1814,  he  became  secretary  of  the  senate 
and  served  in  this  capacity  until  Dec.  12,  1825.  He 
died  in  Fairfax  county,  Va.,  Jan.  25,  1846. 

HENRY,  Alexander,  lawyer,  was  born  In 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  14,  1823,  son  of  John  and 
grandson  of  Alexander  Henry,  who  came  from 
Scotland,  and  became  eminent  in  Philadelphia  as  a 
merchant  and  philanthropist.  He  was  graduated 
with  distinction  at  Princeton  College  in  1842,  pur- 
sued a  course  of  legal  study,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Philadelphia  bar  in  1844.  He  established  him- 
self as  a  lawyer  in  his  native  city,  and  acquired  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice.  He  early  became 
prominent  in  local  affairs,  and  winning  the  entire 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens,  was 
repeatedly  elected  to  important  offices.  In  1856-57 
he  represented  the  7th  ward  in  the  councils,  and  in 
1858,  as  the  candidate  of  the  People's  party,  was 
elected  to  the  mayoralty.  In  1860  he  was  again 
elected,  and  having  conducted  the  affairs  of  the 
city  with  marked  ability  and  discretion  during  the 
civil  war,  he  was  again  nominated  for  the  othce  in 
1866,  but  declined  to  serve.  Duiing  his  conduct  of 
the  city  affairs  the  police  service  was  raised  to  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency;  the  reserve  corps  of 
the  force  becoming  a  marked  and  admirable  feat- 
ure. Mr.  Henry  filled  many  other  public  positions. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
a  member  of  the  park  commission;  director  of  the 
Fidelity  Insurance,  Trust  and  Deposit  Co. ;  a  director 
of  the  Philadelphia  Savings  Fund  Society,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  had  held  the  office  of  inspec- 
tor of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  for  twenty-eight  con- 
secutive years.  He  actively  participated  in  the 
preparatory  work  for  the  Centennial  exposition 
as  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  supervisors, 
and  chairman  of  its  executive  committee,  and  on 
May  29,  1874,  became  president  of  the  Ijoard  of 
supervisors.  Early  in  life  he  was  married  to  a 
daughter  of  Comegys  Paul,  and  had  one  son  who 
died  shortly  before  his  own  death,  which  occurred 
on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Europe,  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Dec.  6,  1883. 

ELLIOTT,  Stephen,  naturalist,  was  born  at 
Beaufort,  S.  C,  Nov.  11,  1771.  His  father,  who  was 
married  to  a  granddaughter  of  John  Barnwell,  set- 
tled at  Beaufort,  where  he  purchased  land.  The 
son  received  his  education  at  Yale  College,  being 
graduated  in  1791.  During  the  next  two  years  he 
applied  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  estate, 
devoting  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  literature 
and  history.  In  1793  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  and  there  at- 
tained considerable  influence  by  his  knowledge  and 
argumentative  powers.  He  served  aa  legislator  un- 
til 1813,  when  he  became  president  of  the  newly 
established  state  bank,  which  position  he  retained 
until  his  death.  In  1813  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  South 
Carolina,  being  one  of  its  foimders.     He  also  aided 
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in  establishing  the  Medical  College  of  the  state, 
where  he  performed  the  duties  of  professor  of  natu- 
ral history  and  botanj.  He  often  lectured  gratu- 
itously before  learned  and  literary  societies  on  topics 
of  natural  history,  in  which  department  of  science 
he  became  very  proficient,  stud}'iug  botany  with  es- 
pecial enthusiasm.  Heleft  a  valuable  and  extensive 
collection  in  natural  history,  scientifically  arranged. 
Most  of  his  productions  were  left  in  manuscript, 
and  the  only  worls  he  published  was  ' '  The  Botany 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,"  in  two  volumes 
(1821-24),  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  was 
assisted  by  Dr.  James  McBride.  For  some  time 
he  edited  the  "Southern  Review,"  to  which  he 
contributed  many  of  its  best  articles.  He  died  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  March  28,  1830. 

HTTGER,  Daniel  Elliott,  jurist  and  senator, 
was  born  in  South  Carolina,  June  28,  1779,  son  of 
Daniel  and  Sabina  (Elliott)  Huger.  His  great-grand- 
father, Daniel,  emigrated  from  France  to  South 
Carolina  in  1685,  and  was  married  to  Margaret  Per- 
drian.  Their  son,  Daniel,  who  was  a  South  Carolina 
planter,  was  married  to  Mary  Cordes,  and  became 
the  father  of  five  sons,  all  of  whom  rendered  patriotic 
service  in  the  revolutionary  war.  One  of  these, 
Daniel,  who  was  the  father  of  Sen.  Huger,  served 
not  only  in  the  Continental  congress,  but  also  in  the 
1st  and  2d  congresses,  as  a  representative  from 
South  Carolina.  The  maternal  line  runs  back  to 
William  Elliott,  who  came  from  Cornwall,  England, 
in  1690,  becoming  the  first  American  ancestor  of  the 
South  Carolina  Elliotts.  Daniel  Elliott  Huger  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  in  1798,  and  employed  him- 
self in  the  management  of  estates.  He  had  long 
been  a  prominent  and  influential  member  of  the 
state  legislature.  "  Indeed,  he  was  for  some  years," 
said  Gov.  Pickens,  "supreme  dictator  of  the  house 
of  representatives,"  and  he  was  also  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  army,  when,  against  the  strongly  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  his  family,  he  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  in  1813.  He  early  attained  promi- 
nence in  his  profession,  and  in  1819  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  circuit  court,  but  resigned  in  1831  to 
re-enter  the  legislature.  He  was  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
senate  in  1843,  as  a  states'  rights  Democrat,  and  after 
serving  in  the  place  of  John  C.  Calhoun  for  two  years, 
in  1845  he  resigned  his  seat.  He  was  a  Federalist  of 
the  old  Washington  type,  and  this  circumstance  ap- 
pears to  have  deferred  and  perhaps  hindered  his 
success  in  public  life.  Nevertheless,  he  advocated 
the  war  of  1812  against  the  principles  of  the  Federal- 
ist party,  and  in  1851  voted  the  secession  ticket, 
saying  that  he  did  so  "  to  save  the  Union."  Judge 
Huger  died  on  Sullivan's  island,  Aug.  21,  1854. 

GOOBBICH,  Chauncey  Allen,  lexicographer, 
was  born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  23,  1790,  son 
of  Hon.  Elizur  and  Anne  Willard  (Allen)  Goodrich, 
and  a  descendant  of  Ensign  William  Goodrich,  who 
emigrated  from  Suffolk  county,  England,  and  settled 
at  Wethersfleld,  Conn.,  in  1634.  His  grandfather. 
Rev.  Elizur  Goodrich,  D.D.,  was  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Durham,  Conn.,  for  forty 
years;  he  was  a  fellow  of  Yale  from  1776,  secretarjr 
of  its  board  in  1777-88  and  a  member  of  its  presi- 
dential board.  Hon.  Elizur  Goodrich  was  a  judge 
of  probate  for  seventeen  years,  judge  of  the  county 
court  for  twelve  years,  mayor  of  New  Haven  in 
1803-23,  professor  of  law  at  Yale  in  1801-10,  secre- 
tary of  Yale  corporation  in  1816-46  and  ex-ofiicio 
fellow.  The  son  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1810  and 
received  the  degree  of  A.M.  in  course.  In  1812-14 
he  served  as  tutor  in  that  institution,  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  Pres.  Dwight  prepared  a  Greek  grammar, 
which  was  extensively  used  in  the  schools  and  col- 
leges of  New  England.  He  afterward  studied 
theology,  and  in  1816  became  pastor  of  the  Congre- 
gational Church  at  Middletown,  Conn.     He  soon 


left  the  ministry  owing  to  feeble  health,  and  .in  1817 
was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  and  English 
literature  in  Yale  College,  which  chair  he  held  un- 
til 1839,  when  he  was  transferred  to  that  of  pastoral 
theology,  which  he  occupied  until  his  death.     In 
1820  he  was  elected  president  of  Williams  College, 
Mass.,  but  declined  the  oflice.     For  about  ten  years 
he  conducted  the  "  Quarterly  Christian  Spectator," 
which  he  established  in  1829,  acting  as  its  sole  edi- 
tor from  1886  to  1839.     In  1833  he  published  a  text- 
book, ' '  Greek  and  Latin  Lessons, "  designed  to  lead 
the  pupil  by  regular  stages  into  the  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  languages,  on  a  plan  afterwards  applied 
to  modern  languages  by  Ollendorff.     Soon  after  Dr. 
Noah  Webster's  '  'American  Dictionary  "  appeared 
(1828)  he  was  intrusted  by  the  author,  who  was  his 
father-in-law,  to  superintend  an  abridgement  of  the 
work  for  general  use  and  to  conform  the  orthog- 
raphy,  in  most  respects,  to  that  whicli  has  been 
commonly  accepted  in  the  United  States.     In  the 
preparation  of  this  work,  which  appeared  in  1847, 
he  was  assisted  by  Benjamin    Silliman,    Denison 
Olmstead  and  others.     In    1856  he  published  the 
universal  edition  of  "  Webster's  American  Diction- 
ary of  the  English  Language,"  with  many  additions. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  a  ' '  Pronouncing  and 
Defining  Dictionary    of   the    English    Language," 
abridged  from  "  Webster's  American  Dictionary." 
A  supplement  with  compre- 
hensive additions  was  issued 
in  1859.     At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  engaged  on  a 
new  radical  revision  of  the 
dictionary,  which  was  issued 
under    the    supervision    of 
Noah  Porter  in  1864.     One 
of  Goodrich's  more  impor- 
tant   works  is  his   "  Select 
British  Eloquence"  (1852), 
containing  the  best  speeches 
of  the  most  eminent  British 
orators    for    two   centuries, 
with  biographical  sketches, 
critical  estimates  and  explan- 
atory notes ;  it  comprises  the 
substance  of  his  lectures  on 
the  great   English    orators. 
Besides  these  works  and  nu- 
merous contributions  to  periodicals,  he  was  also  en- 
gaged in  preparing  a  new  edition  of  the  Bible,  with 
English  text,  being  a  member  of  the  American  Bible 
Society's  committee  on  versions.   In  1835  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Brown  University.     He 
was  a  member  of  many  learned  societies  and  a  liberal 
benefactor  of  the  Yale  divinity  school.     Dr.  Good- 
rich was  married,  Oct.  1,  1856,   to  Julia  Frances, 
daughter  of  Noah  Webster.  They  had  four  children. 
He  died  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  25,  1860. 

HUGHES,  George  Wurtz,  civil  engineer,  was 
borninElmira,N.Y.,  Sept.30,1806.  He  was  educated 
at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1837.  He  was  not  commissioned,  but 
adopted  the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer,  and  was 
employed  in  1829  under  the  canal  commissioners  of 
the  state  of  New  York.  In  1830  he  was  appointed 
a  civil  engineer  for  the  general  government,  in  which 
position  he  remained  until  1838,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers  in  the 
regular  army.  In  1840  be  was  sent  by  the  war  de- 
partment to  Europe  to  examine  and  report  on  public 
works,  mines  and  other  subjects.  In  1846  he  was  chief 
engineer  in  Gen.  Wools'  staff  in  Mexico,  and  in  1847 
on"  that  of  Gen.  Worth.  He  commanded  a  company 
of  Maryland  volunteers  for  a  time,  and  was  civil  and 
military  governor  of  the  department  of  Jalapa  and 
Perote,  Mexico,  from  December,  1847,  until  the  evac- 
uation of  Mexico  in  1848.  He  was  brevetted  major  in 
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1847  for  gallant  conduct  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  1848.  He  resigned  in  1851,  and  was 
made  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna 
railroad  in  1854.  In  1855  he  was  quartermaster,  and 
in  1856  was  brigadier-general  of  militia.  In  1859  he 
was  elected  a  representative  from  Maryland  to  the 
36th  congress,  and  served  until  1861.  Col.  Hughes 
was  chief  engineer  of  the  Panama  railroad  in  1849-50, 
and  in  1853  was  sent  by  the  Crystral  Palace  Associa- 
tion as  its  representative  to  most  of  the  European 
governments.  After  his  congressional  terra  he  was 
a  consulting  engineer  and  planter  at  West  Kiver, 
Md.,  where  he  died,  Sept.  3,  1870. 

GfiRABD-THIEBS,  Albert,  singer  and  mu- 
sical instructor,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  Oct.  4, 
1860,  son  of  Francis  and  Elizabeth  (Grasby)  Thiers. 
His  father,  a  native  of  Meppen,  Westphalia, Germany, 
and  of  Huguenot  stock,  was  a  noted  impresario,  the 
manager  of  Jenny  Lind,  Adelina  Patti,  Anna  Bishop, 
Amodio  and  other  singers.  The  family  name, 
Gerard-Thiers,  was  changed  by  Francis  Thiers  to 
Thies  upon  his  arrival  in  the  United  States,  but  the 
original  form  was  restored  by  act  of  legislature  in 
October,  1896.  Albert  Gerard-Thiers  was  educated 
in  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  studied  the  piano 
with  S.  B.  Jlills  and  Max  Pinner,  and  received 
vocal  instructions  from  Deile  Sedie  in  Paris,  and" 
William  Shakespeare  in  Lon- 
don. In  1885  he  began  in  New 
York  city  his  career  as  lecturer, 
conductor  and  teacher  of  vocal 
music.  He  is  best  known  as  a 
vocal  teacher,  and  his  greatest 
achievement  is  in  the  art  of 
finished  tone  production  and 
Interpretation.  Plis  success  is 
based  upon  his  theory,  f  oimded 
upon  long  and  profound  study, 
that  adequate  musical  expres- 
sion and  interpretation  is  based 
upon  philosophical  laws,  and 
that  "singing  is  done  by  the 
brain  as  well  as  by  the  voice." 
Although  still  a  young  man,  he 
ranks  as  a  master  among  voice 
specialists  and  enjoys  a  world- 
wide reputation ;  having  repeat- 
edly been  honored  by  elections 
to  prominent  musical  societies 
of  Europe  and  America.  Among  his  published 
works  ai-e:  "The  Philosophical  Laws  that  Govern 
Musical  Expression"  (1895);  "The  Prehistoric  Voice 
of  Man"  (1897);  "The  Philosopy  of  Voice  Produc- 
tion "(1900);  "Technique  of  Musical  Expression." 
He  has  traveled  extensively,  and  has  given  vocal 
and  instrumental  concerts  in  many  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  world.  Mr.  Thiers  was  married,  in  1886,  to 
Martha  Louise  Stewart,  known  as  Louise  Gerard, 
the  well-known  opera  singer,  daughter  of  James  C. 
and  Martha  (Weed)  Stewart.  They  have  one  son, 
Gerard  Gerard-Thiers. 

GOODRICH,  Aaron,  jurist,  was  born  in  Sem- 
pronino  township,  Cayuga  CO.,  N.  Y.,  July  6,  1807, 
son  of  Levi  Hamilton  and  Eunice  (Skinner)  Good- 
rich, and  was  descended  from  William  Goodrich, 
who  came  from  Suffolk,  England,  and  settled  in 
Connecticut  in  1646.  He  was  educated  at  the  district 
school  and  by  his  parents,  who  wei'e  both  thoroughly 
instructed  and  practical  teachers.  As  a  traveling 
agent  for  the  iron  foundry  of  Isaac  W.  Skinner,  of 
Buffalo,  he  was  so  successful  that  in  a  short  time  he 
was  taken  into  partnership,  the  name  changing  to 
Skinner  tt  Goodrich.  Finding  the  law  more  con- 
genial to  his  tastes  than  commerce,  he  severed  his 
business  connections  and  went  to  Tennessee,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  settled  himself  in 


practice  in  Dover,  Stewart  co.  In  1847-48  he  repre- 
sented his  district  in  the  state  legislature  as  a  Whig, 
the  only  member  of  that  party  wlio  was  ever  put 
into  the  legislature  by  that  district.  He  was  a  presi- 
dential elector  on  the  Whig  ticket  in  1848,  and  voted 
for  Taylor  and  Fillmore.  He  was  appointed  by 
Pres.  Taylor  chief -justice  of  Jlinnesota  upon  its  or- 
ganization as  a  territory,  and  filled  that  position  with 
admirable  ability  for  tliree  years,  after  which  he  re- 
sumed practice  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  He  actively 
participated  in  the  organization  of  Minnesota  as  a 
state,  and  on  its  admission  iuto  the  Union  in  1858  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed  to 
revise  the  laws  and  institute  a  system  of  pleadings 
and  practice,  and  two  years  later  was  made  its  chair- 
man. He  opposed  the  "code"  system,  and  gave  a 
definition  of  his  views  in  a  minority  report  to  the 
legislature  in  1858.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention which  nominated  Lincoln,  but  he  then  voted 
for  William  H.  Seward.  He  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  legation  at  Brussels  by  Pres.  Lincoln  in  1861, 
and  in  that  capacity  spent  eight  years  in  Europe, 
occupying  his  leisure  with  antiquarian  research  and 
literary  work,  a  part  of  which  was  the  writing  of  his 
"  History  of  the  Character  and  Achievements  of  the 
So-Called  Christopher  Columbus"  (1874),  in  which, 
as  he  states  in  his  preface,  he  attempts  "  to  place  in 
its  true  light  the  character  of  a  man,  the  importance 
of  whose  connection  with  the  history  of  America  has 
been  magnified;  in  whom  have  been  incorporated,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  justice  and  truth,  the  thoughts,  deeds 
and  glory  which  belong  in  far  greater  measure  to  his 
contemporaries."  In  1872  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
liberal  Republican  convention  at  Cincinnati.  He  was 
distinguished  as  an  orator,  scholar  and  jurist,  his 
most  marked  characteristic  being  his  originality.  He 
was  married,  in  1870,  to  Alice  Paris,  of  Bogota,  New 
Granada,  but  left  ho  children.  He  died  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  June  34,  1887. 

SEABXiE,  James,  member  of  the  Continental 
congress,  was  born  in  New  York  city  about  1730. 
Upon  attaining  his  majority  he  became  a  merchaot 
in  the  house  of  his  brother,  in  Madeira,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  firm  of  John  Searle  &  Co.  in  1757. 
Leaving  Madeira  in  1763,  he  settled  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  He  signed  the  non-importation  agree- 
ment of  1765;  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
U.  S.  lottery  from  1776  to  1778  and  from  August  to 
October  of  the  latter  year  was  a  member  of  the  naval 
board;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  congress 
from  1778  to  1780,  and  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittees ou  conuiierce,  foreign  affairs  and  of  the 
marine  committee.  In  1780  he  was  sent  to  Europe 
to  negotiate  a  state  loan  for  Pennsylvania,  but  re- 
turned in  1783  without  being  able  to  accomplish  his 
mission.  He  afterwards  lost  his  fortune,  engaged 
again  in  business,  and  for  several  years  resided  in 
New  York  city.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug. 
7,  1797. 

TOULMIN,  Harry,  first  president  of  Transyl- 
vania University,  was  born  at  Taunton,  England,  in 
1767,  son  of  Dr.  Joshua  Toulmin,  the  distinguished 
Unitarian.  He  was  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  church 
and  a  disciple  of  Dr.  Priestley.  He  settled  in  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  in  1793,  and  from  there  went  to  Kentucky. 
Being  strongly  recommended  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
lie  was  elected  head  of  the  Transylvania  Seminary 
in  April,  1794.  The  seminary  originated  largely 
through  the  influence  and  efforts  of  Col.  John  Todd 
and  Hon.  Caleb  Wallace.  It  was  chartered  by  the 
Virginia  legislature  in  May,  1783,  and  its  first  session 
began  in  Danville,  Feb.  1,  1785,  with  Rev.  James 
Mitchell  its  first  teacher.  It  was  soon  after  removed 
to  Lexington,  with  Mr.  Isaac  Wilson  in  charge,  who 
was  .succeeded  by  Rev.  James  Moore  in  1791.  Dur- 
ing the  two  years  Pres.  Toulmin  was  in  charge  a 
library  was  established  and  the  first  building  was 
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erected.  In  179G  he  resigned  the  presidency  and  was 
appointed  secretary  of  state  under  Gov.  Garrard, 
•wliich  office  he  held  until  1804,  when  he  removed 
from  Kentucky  to  Mississippi.  Here  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court.  Later  he 
removed  to  Alabama,  and  took  a  part  in  framing  the 
constitution  of  the  state.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  books,  among  which  are:  "  Tlioughts  on 
Emigration  and  a  Short  Description  of  Kentucky" 
(London,  1793);  "Magistrate's  Assistant" (Frankfort, 
1801);  "A  Collection  of' the  Permanent  and  Public 
Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky"  (Frank- 
fort, 1802);  "Review  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Ken- 
tucky," with  James  Blair  (Frankfort,  1804-06);  "The 
American  Attorney's  Pocket-Book"  (Philadelphia, 
1806),  and  a  "  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Alabama" 
(Cahawba,  1833).  He  died  In  Washington  county, 
Ala.,  Nov.  11,  1833. 

lyCOOKE,  James,  second  president  of  Transyl- 
vania University,  was  born  in  1764.  He  removed  to 
Kentucky  from  Virginia  in  1791,  and  in  September 
of  that  year  was  elected  principal  of  the  seminary. 
In  1794  he  was  replaced  by  Rev.  Harry  Toulmin,  but 
was  again  elected  principal  on  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Toulmin  in  1796.  Upon  the  consolidation  of  the 
seminary  with  Kentucky  Academy  under  the  name 
of  Transylvania  University,  on  Jan.  1,  1799,  he  was 
elected  to  be  president  of  the  university  and  pro- 
fessor of  moral  pliilosophy,  logic  and  belles-lettres. 
In  addition  to  his  work  in  the  university  he  probably 
conducted  private  classes.  His  presidency  was  termi- 
nated in  1804  by  the  election  of  his  successor,  James 
Blythe.  He  became  a  trustee  of  the  university  in  1805, 
and  remained  one  for  some  time  afterwards.  He  had 
gone  to  Kentucky  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presbyterian 
ministry,  but  his  trial  sermons  not  being  satisfactor3'- 
he  entered  the  Episcopal  church.  He  was  ordained 
by  Bishop  Madison,  of  Virginia,  and  became  the  first 
Episcopal  minister  who  permanently  located  in  Ken- 
tucky. In  1796  a  handful  of  Episcopalians  gathered 
in  Lexington  and  held  services  in  a  little,  dilapidated 
frame  house,  wliere  Christ's  Church  Cathedral  now 
stands.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Moore  was  chosen  their 
minister  to  hold  services  every  two  weeks.  He  or- 
ganized the  church  in  1809  and  remained  their  pastor 
until  1813.    He  died  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  June  33,1814. 

BLYTHE,  James,  acting  president  of  Transyl- 
vania University  (1804-18),  and  first  president  of 
Hanover  College.  (See  Vol.  IL,  p.  133.)  Dr.  Blythe 
retained  the  professorship  of  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy  while  at  the  head  of  the  university  until 
March  33,  1816,  when  he  resigned,  and  on  Feb.  38, 
1817,  he  was  elected  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
medical  department.  In  1816  the  college  grounds 
were  improved  and  considerably  enlarged  through 
the  liberality  of  Henry  Clay  and  others,  and  in  1817 
the  erection  of  a  large  brick  building  was  begun.     _ 

HOLLEY,  Horace,  clergyman  and  third  presi- 
dent of  Transylvania  University  (1818-37),  was  born 
at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  Feb.  13,  1781,  son  of  Luther  and 
Sarah  (Dakin)  Holley,  and  brother  of  Myron  Holley, 
the  reformer.  His  great-great-grandfather,  John 
Holley,  was  a  prominent  settler  of  Stamford,  Conn., 
about  1644;  was  deputy  to  New  Haven  general  court, 
1654-55  and  1663;  deputy  to  Connecticut  general 
court,  1670-73,  and  commissioner  of  justice  for  Stam- 
ford, Greenwich  and  Rye,  for  fourteen  years.  Horace 
Holley  was  educated  at  "Williams  College,  and  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1803.  He  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  Biggs  &  Kadcliffe  in  New  York  city, 
but  returned  to  New  Haven  in  1804,  to  study  the- 
ology under  Dr.  Dwight.  He  was  ordained  Sept. 
13.  1805,  and  was  pastor  of  churches  at  Greenfield 
Hill,  Marblehead.Mass. ;  Middletown,Conn, ;  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  other  places,  and  he  preached  at  the  Old 
South  Church,  in  Boston.  In  March,  1809,  he  was  in- 
stalled as  pastor  of  Hollis  Street  Cluirch,  Boston,  re- 


maining there  until  1818.  He  was  at  this  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  school  committee,  and  of  the  board 
of  overseers  of  Harvard  University.  Though  bred  a 
Calvinlst,  he  came  in  time,  after  much  research  and 
reflection,  to  espouse  the  Unitarian  doctrines  then 
gaining  support  through  the  preaching  of  Dr. 
Channiug  and  others.  In  November,  1818,  he  be- 
came president  of  Transylvania  University.  He 
entered  heart  and  soul  into  the  wort  of  building  up 
the  university.  Previous  to  the  date  of  his  election 
there  had  been  a  constant  strife  among  the  sec- 
tarians of  the  state  for  control  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees and  of  the  institution.  A  majority  of  the 
faculty  had  been  Presbyterians,  and  this  sect  claimed 
a  sort  of  ownership  of  the  university.  The  state 
legislature,  however,  had  recently  elected  a  new 
board  composed  of  the  most  eminent  citizens  of  the 
state,  but  those  of  no  strong  sectarian  prejudices. 
By  his  influence  mainly  the  state  made  it  considerable 
endowments,  and  adopted  the  special  care  of  it; 
its  most  distinguished  men  gave  it  their  aid  and 
influence  ;  men  of  ability  and  reputation  were 
brought  from  the  East  to  build  up  her  three 
several  departments,  and  the  halls  of  the  university 
were  soon  thronged  with  students  from  the  whole 
Mississippi  valley;  Lexington  became  known  in 
foreign  countries,  and  distinguished  in  gazetteersand 


geographies  as  the  seat  of  Transylvania  University, 
and  was  now  commonly  styled  "  The  Athens  of  the 
West."  In  short,  the  university  under  Dr.  Holley 
exerted  a  marked  and  elevating  influence  upon  the 
whole  population  of  the  Mississippi  valley.  Between 
1803  and  1818  only  twenty-two  degiees  were  con- 
ferred, but  between  1818  and  1826  666  degrees, 
forty  of  which  were  honorary,  were  conferred. 
This  prosperity,  however,  was  short  lived.  Too 
liberal  to  be  a  narrow  partisan  or  sectarian,  and 
too  independent  to  submit  to  dictation  or  to  conceal 
his  sentiments,  deceived  by  the  apparent  liberality 
awarded  him  as  a  stranger,  he  underestimated  the 
stern  spirit  of  sectarian  opposition,  which  bided  its 
time  Groundless  charges  of  infidelity,  the  out- 
growth of  this  opposition,  and  the  lack  of  adequate 
assistance  and  encouragement  from  the  state  govern- 
ment at  length  induced  him  to  resign  in  1827.  He  went 
to  New  Orleans,  where  he  undertook  to  re-establish 
the  College  of  New  Orleans,  and  entered  into  the 
work  with'  characteristic  zeal.  By  July  he  was 
prostrated  by  an  insidious  climatic  disease;  on  a 
voyao-e  to  New  York  he  died  of  yellow  fever.  Dr. 
Holley  was  preeminently  a  pulpit  orator.  He  never 
read  liis  sermons  or  used  notes.  On  Jan.  1,  1805,  he 
was  married  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Elijah  and 
Esther  (Phelps)  Austin  of  New  Haven  Conn  Two 
children  were  born  to  them  :  Harriet  AV.  (1808-1900) 
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■who  -was  married  to  William  IM.  Brand,  of  Lex- 
ington, Ky..  and  Horace,  who  died,  unmarried,  in 
1854.  :\rary  (Austin)  HoUey  (17S4~1846),  wrote  a 
large  part  of  the  memoirs  of  her  Imsband,  published 
in  is2S,  and  later  wrote  a  widely  known  ' '  History  of 
Texas"  (1883).     He  died  at  sea,  July  31,  1827. 

WOODS,  Alva,  clergyman,  fourth  president  of 
Transylvania  University  (182S-30),aud  first  president 
of  the  University  of  Alabama,  was  born  at  Shore- 
ham,  Vl.,  Aug.  13,  17!»4,  eldest  son  of  Rev.  Abel 
and  Mary  (Smith)  Woods.  His  father,  a  Baptist 
minister  of  Shoreham  for  fifteen  years,  was  a  brother 
of  the  distinguished  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.,  of  the 
Andovei'  Theological  Seminary.  Alva  Woods  was 
educated  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  and  at 
Harvard  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1817. 
He  continued  his  studies  at  Phillips  Academy,  and 
was  graduated  there  in  the  class  of  1831.  He 
was  at  once  chosen  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy  in  Columbian  College,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  He  went  to  Europe  to  collect  funds  for 
the  college,  and  in  1824  he  resigned  his  position  there 
to  accept  the  same  chair  in  Brown  University,  which 
position  he  held  for  four  years.  In  1828  he  was 
elected  president  of  Transylvania  College.  He  kept 
the  institution  in  a  fair  slate  of  prosiierity  during  the 
two  years  he  was  in  cluirge.  His  practical  energy 
was  shown  when  the  main  building  was  burned, 
jMay  9,  1829,  and  he  secured  temporary  quarters  at 
once,  so  that  not  a  single  day's  exercises  were  sus- 


pended. The  loss  amounted  to  $30,000,  and  the 
discouragement  due  to  it  was  probably  the  cause  of 
his  resignation  in  1830.  He  then  removed  to  Tus- 
caloosa, Ala.,  to  become  the  president  of  the  Stale 
University  there.  His  baccalaureate  and  inaugural 
addresses  at  these  two  institutions  are  models  of 
grace  and  vigor.  He  published  a  number  of  his  ad- 
dresses and  lectures,  and  in  1828  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  Brown  University.  In  1839  he  re- 
sigued  his  position,  and  removed  to  Providence, R. I., 
where  he.speut  the  rest  of  his  long  life.  He  was 
made  a  member  of  tlie  board  of  trustees  of  Brown 
University  in  1H43,  and  of  the  board  of  fellows  in 
1859.  Dr.  Woods  was  deeply  inleiested  in  the  cause 
of  education,  and  founded  live  scholai'shiiis  in  Brown 
University,  a  lectureship  in  elocution  in  Newton 
Theological  Institute,  and  also  a  scholarship  in  the 
Worcester  Academy.  He  was  married,  Dec.  11, 
1823,  to  Almira,  daughter  of  .To.siah  and  Priscilla 
Marshall,  of  Boston.  He  had  one  son.  Dr.  Marshall 
Woods,  who  was  treasurer  of  Brown  University. 
He  died  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  Sept.  6,  1887. 

PEERS,  Benjamin  Orr,  clergyman  and  fifth 
president  of  Transylvania  University  (1838-35),  was 
boi'n  in  Loudon  county,  Va.,  April  20,  1800,  son  of 
Valentine  Peers,  of  a  Scottish-Irish  family  which  set- 
tled in  Virginia  in  1777.  His  father  was  brigade- 
major  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  George  Weedon,  and 
served  in  manj'  of  the  battles  of  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution. He  emigrated  to  Nicholas  county,  Ky.,  in 
1803,  and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  at  the 


Lower  Blue  Licks;  established  cotton  mills  at  Mays- 
ville  and  at  Paris,  Kj'.,  and  was  judge  of  the  court 
of  quarter  sessions  at  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1830. 
The  son  was  graduated  at  Transylvania  University  in 
1821.  He  studied  for  the  ministry  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in 
the  Episcopal  church  in  1826.  The  governor  of  Ken- 
tucky sent  him  Bast  in  1829  to  examine  the  systems 
of  public  education,  and  he  is  said  to  be  the  founder 
of  the  public  school  system  in  Kentucky.  He  be- 
came professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  his  alma  mater 
in  1827,  and  in  June,  1829,  lie  founded  a  mechanics' 
institute  in  Lexington,  on  the  model  of  that  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  by  Dr.  John  Anderson.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1830,  having  severed  his  connection  with  the 
university  faculty,  he  established  a  private  school  at 
Lexington,  Ky.,  known  as  the  eclectic  institute.  Tlie 
course  of  iustruction  was  intended  to  include  the 
methods  of  Rensallaer,  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg. 
The  college  was  successful  for  a  time,  but  was  prob- 
ably ahead  of  the  times,  and  was  closed  in  1836.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  educational  conventions  and  in 
the  meetings  of  the  Western  College  of  Teachers.  In 
1830  he  was  appointed,  with  Rev.  Alva  Woods,  to 
make  a  report  to  the  legislature  to  aid  them  in  the 
selection  of  a  system  of  public  schools  for  Kentucky. 
His  letter  forming  part  of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee on  education  embodied  the  results  of  his  visits  to 
various  schools  and  his  personal  conferences  with 
many  prominent  teachers  and  public  men  in  New 
York,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  It  was  an 
able  and  exhaustive  paper,  was  widely  circulated, 
and  exerted  great  influence  throughout  the  West. 
In  1832  he  published  a  semi-monlhly  "Journal  of 
Education,"  edited  by  the  faculty  of  the  Eclectic  In- 
stitute. In  1833  he  was  elected  president  of  Transyl- 
vania University.  After  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Alva 
Woods  there  had  been  an  interregnum  in  the  presi- 
dency of  that  institution  for  about  three  years. 
During  Pres.  Peers'  term  of  office  the  Moi'ri- 
son  College  building,  costing  $40,000,  was  con- 
structed. He  resigned  in  1835,  and  was  appointed 
first  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Louisville.  In  1838 
he  became  editor  of  the  "Journal  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation "  and  secretary  of  tlie  Protestant  Episcopal 
Sunday-school  Union  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  educational  interests  of 
his  church  throughout  the  United  States.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1838,  "American  Education,"  and  in  1841 
he  made  an  elaborate  report  on  the  same  subject  to 
the  general  convention  of  tlie  Protestant  Episcopal 
church.  New  York.  He  died  iu  Louisville,  Ky., 
Aug.  20,  1842. 

COIT,  Thomas  Winthrop,  clergyman  and  sixth 
president  of  Transylvania  University  (1835-37),  was 
born  at  New  London,  Conn.,  June  28, 1803.  After  be- 
ing graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  1831,  lie  studied  for 
the  ministry,  and  became  rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church 
(Episcopal),  Salem,  Mass.,  in  1827.  From  there  he 
went  to  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1829. 
In  1834  he  removed  to  Lexington,  K};-.,  to  fill  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected  pre.sident 
of  the  Transylvania  University.  He  was  a  man  of 
perhaps  less  energy  than  Pres.  Peers,  and  so  was 
less  able  to  stem  the  tide  of  general  decline  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  university.  An  attempt  "'as  made  at 
this  time  to  remove  the  medical  department  to  Louis- 
ville, which  had  developed  into  the  largest  and  most 
important  business  centre  in  the  state.  This  plan 
was  frustrated  at  the  time,  but  was  subsequently 
carried  out.  He  resigned  in  September,  1837,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Louis  M.arshall.  In  1839  he 
became  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.,  and  soon  afterward  accepted  the  rectorship 
of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  re- 
mained for  nearly  twenty-five  years.     In  1854  he 
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was  appomtecl  lecturer  on  ecclesiastical  history  in 

f  ffln  ;,  f  ^  ^'"i'Ji'y  ^°''°"''  "'«  duties  of  which  lie 
tuimied  while  holding  his  rectorate,  until,  in  1872  he 
resigned  his  cluirch  and  was  appointed  professor  in 
the  divinity  school.  He  acquired  celebrity  by  his 
writings  in  favor  of  trinitarianism  and  his  pungent 
essays  on  the  history  of  American  Puritans.  His 
publications  are  :  "Remarks  on  Norton's  Statement 
of  Reasons  (1833);  "Paragraph  Bible"  (1834)- 
AT  .°TA'""^,^^iI^''''  Chronologically  Arranged,  wit 
Notes"  (3  vols.,  1837-38);  "Puritanism;  or,  a  Church- 
man 3  Defence  Against  its  Aspersions  by  an  Appeal 
to  Its  O  wn  History"(184o),and  a  monograph  in  Bishop 
Perry  s  "History  of  the  Amei'icanEpiscopalChurch," 
entit  ed  Puritanism  in  New  England  and  the  Epis- 
copal Church"  (1885).  He  received  the  degree  of 
tSaSI^^a  ^^  J^Ii'^'iletown,  Conn.,  June  31,  1885. 
MABSHALL,  Louis,  seventh  president  of 
Transylvania  University  (1837-40),  and  fourth  presi- 
dent of  Washington  and  Lee  University.  (See  Vol. 
111.,  p.  164). 

pAyipSON,  Robert,  eighth  president  of  Tran- 
sylvania University  (1840-43),  was  born  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.,    Feb.  23,  1808,    son  of  Dr.  Robert  Davidson, 
second  president  of  Dickinson  College,   and  a  dis- 
tinguished clergyman  of  the  Presbylerian  church. 
A  graduate  of  Dickinson  College  in  1828,  and  of 
Princeton   Theological  Seminary  in   1831,   he  was 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  from  1832  until  elected  president  of  Tran- 
sylvania University.     He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  and  was  inaugurated  in  November,  1840,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  new  medical  building  was 
dedicated.     On  Sept.  21,   1841,  the  trustees  trans- 
ferred the  control  of  the  university  to  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.     He  held  the  office  for  two  years. 
He  was  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  in  1843-59;  of  the  Spring  Street 
Church,    New  York  city,    in  1864-68,    and   subse- 
quently of   the   Huntingdon   (L.    I.)   church.     He 
became  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  "History 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Kentucky."     He  was 
for  twenty-five  years  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbvterian  Church,  and 
since  1867  a  director  of  Princeton  (N.  J.)  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  upon 
him.     He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  April  6,  1876. 
BASCOM,  Henry  Bidleman,   M.   E.  bishop, 
and  ninth  president  of  Transylvania  University  (1843- 
49),  was  born  at  Hancock,  Dela- 
ware CO.,  N.  Y.,  May  27,  1796, 
of  Huguenot  descent.     He  emi- 
grated'witli  his  father  to  Ken- 
tucky in  1813,  afterward  remov- 
ing to   Ohio  in   1813.     Uniting 
with    the    Methodist    Episcopal 
church  in  1811,  he  was  licensed 
to    preach    in   1813,    when    not 
seventeen  years  old,  and  in  1814- 
32  preached  on  various  circuits 
in    Ohio    and    Kentucky    with 
marked  effect.     He  was  the  first 
Methodistpreacher  ever  stationed 
in  Louisville  (1818-19).     In  1823 
he  was  elected,  through  the  in- 
fluence   of    Hon.    Henry    Clay, 
chaplain   to    the   house   of  representatives  in   con- 
gress,   which   greatly  extended   the   sphere  of  his 
influence.     During  the  adjournment  of  congress  he 
preached   in   the   large  Eastern   cities   to    admiring 
thousancLs,  his  efforts  at  Baltimore  and  Annapolis 
proving  him  one  of  the  first  pulpit  orators  of  America. 
At  camp  meetings  at  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia 
great  crowds   atlended.     In  1824  he  ministered  in 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;   in   1827-39  he  was  piesident  of 
Madison  College,  Unioutown,  Pa.  ;in  1829-30  he  was 
agent  for  the  Americnn  Colonization  Society;  in  1832 


he  was  elected  professor  of  moral  science  and  belles- 
lettres  in  Augusta  College,  Kentucky,  declining  the 
presidency  ot'  Louisiana  College  and  the  University 
of  Missouri.  In  1843  he  became  acting  president  of 
Transylvania  University,  remaining  in  office  until 
1849.  His  administration  commenced  with  marked 
success  and  a  revival  of  prosperity,  but  soon  lan- 
guished under  the  opposition  that  was  ever  present. 
In  1844  he  was  regularly  made  president  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  curators  who  had  been  selected  by  the 
church.  Between  the  years  1840-45  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  two  colleges  and  two 
universities,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from  La  Grange 
College,  Alabama.  In  1845  he  published  a  volume 
of  sermons  that  were  very  popular.  In  1849  he  re- 
signed, and  in  1850  he  waselected  bishop  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  died  at  Louisville,  on  his  homeward  jour- 
ney to  Lexington,  Sept.  8,  1850. 

DODD,  James  B.,  tenth  president  of  Transyl- 
vania University  (1847-56),  was  born  in  Virginia  in 
1807.  He  was  well  known  as  the  author  of  excellent 
mathematical  works.  He  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy  in  Centenary  College,  Missis- 
sippi (1831-46),  and  after  serving  for  some  years  as 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  of 
Transylvania  University,  was  made  acting  president 
in  1847,  remaining  in  office  until  1856.  He  died  at 
Greensburg,  Ky.,  March  37,  1873. 

GREEN,    Lewis   W.,    eleventh    president   of 
Transylvania   University  (1856-57),  and  thirteenth 
president  of  Hampden-Siduey  College.  (See  Vol.  II. , 
p.  25.)     In  1856  the  university  un- 
derwent its  last  reorganization  as  a 
separate  institution   by  being  con- 
verted into  a  state  noi-mal  school, 
brought  about  largelj'-by  Rev.  Dr. 
Robert  J.  Breckinridge,  state  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction 
(1847-53).     Pres.    Green    resigned 
the  presidency  of  Ilampden-Siilney 
College    to    accept    this    position, 
which  he  resigned  also  in  the  latter 
part  of  1857  to  become  president  of 
Centre  College  on  .Jan.  1,1858.   The 
law  department, which  had  boasted 
the  names  of  Clay,  Barry  and  Rob- 
ertson,  had   ceased  to  exist;  with     ^f> 
the  abrogation  in  1858  of  the  act  of        ?  /     '      sM^^y 

reorganization  the  academic  depart-  "^-T  L^r'h£\_iijiyi^,..^ 
ment  came  to  its  end;  the  closing  ^*- ' 
in  1859  of  the  medical,  which  had  long  been  the 
largest  of  its  three  departments,  ended  the  ex- 
istence of  Transylvania  University.  During  mili- 
tary operations  in  Lexington  in  the  civil  war, 
the  buildings  were  used  as  military  hospitals,  and 
one  was  destroyed  by  fire.  After  an  existence  of 
sixty-.six  years  the  institution  was  consolidated  with 
Kentucky  University  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  ap- 
proved Feb.  28,  1865,  which  was  accepted  by  the 
curators  of  Kentucky  University  and  by  the  trustees 
of  Transylvania  University. 

MILLIGAN,  Robert,  clergyman  and  first  pres- 
ident of  Kentucliy  University  (1859-65),  was  born 
in  county  Tyrone,  Ireland,  July  25,  1814.  He 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents 
in  1818,  and  settled  in  Trumbull  county,  O.  He  was 
graduated  at  "Washington  College,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1840,  where  he  was  professor  of  English  literature. 
He  held  similar  chairs  in  the  State  University  of 
Indiana,  1851-54,  and  in  Bethany  College,  West 
Virginia,  1854-59.  He  was  made  first  president  of 
the  new  Kentucky  University,  which  was  opened 
in  September,  1859.  It  was  located  at  Harrodsburg 
until  the  summer  of  1865,  when  it  had  fourteen 
graduates.  After  being  destroyed  by  fire  it  was 
consolidated  with  Transylvania  University,  and  re- 
moved to  Lexington.     The  office  of  president  was 
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aliolislR'd  by  tbe  curators,  July  17,  1865,  and  the 
office  of  regent  created.  In  1866,  having  put  the 
several  colleges  wliich  compose  the  University  into 
operation.  Prof.  Milligan  retired  from  the  general 
management,  and  became  president  of  that  de- 
partment known  as  the  College  of  the  Bih"^'  corre- 
sponding to  the  theological  school  in  ot*  '  /."tu- 
tions.  Pres.  Jlilligan's  early  religious  tr  ^'  was 
in  the  Associate  Presbyterian  Church,  h^.  ^.Jopted 
the  principles  of  tlie  Canipbellites,  and  entered  the 
ministry  of  that  church  in  1844,  but  his  work  was 
mostly  that  of  teacher.  Wliile  professor  at  Bethany 
College,  he  was  for  several  years  co-editor  of  the 
"  Millennial  Harbinger."  He  published  several 
•works  on  religious  subjects.  He  died  in  Lexington, 
Ky.,  March  30,  1875. 

BOWMAN,  John  Bryan,  founder  of  Ken- 
tucky University,  was  born  in  Mercer  county,  Ky., 
Oct.  16,  1824.  He  came  of  old  German  stock,  his 
ancestors  having  settled  in  Virginia  early  in  the 
present  century.  His  grandfather  was  a  colonel  in 
the  revolutionary  war  and  was  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  Kentucky,  having  been  an  associate  of 
Daniel  Boone.  His  sou,  John  Bowman,  settled  near 
Harrodsburg  in  1779,  and  was  married  to  Miss 
Mitchum,  a  member  of  a  prominent  Virginia  lamily 
that  removed  to  Kentucky  at  an  early  date.  John 
Bowman  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Henry  Clay, 
who  was  his  devoted  friend. 
He  was  a  stanch  Whig,  and  the 
son,  .lohn  Bryan,  inherited  his 
political  convictions  from  his 
father.  He  was  graduated  at 
Bacon  College  (of  which  insti- 
tution the  father  had  been  one 
of  the  incorporators)  in  1843; 
afterwards  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but 
never  practiced.  For  ten  or 
twelve  years  he  devoted  him- 
self to  agriculture,  having  in- 
herited a  large  farm  from  his 
father.  Bacon  College  having 
been  unsuccessful  he  raised 
$150,000  to  establish  a  new 
institution  of  learning  more 
liberal  in  all  its  appointments,  to  be  easily  accessible 
to  poor  young  men  of  tbe  industrial  classes.  In 
January,  1858,  a  charter  was  issued  by  the  legisla- 
ture for  the  Kentucky  University,  which  was 
opened  at  Harrodsburg,  Ky.  He  watched  its  interests 
vigilantly  throughout  the  civil  war,  collecting  funds 
and  investing  those  subscribed.  He  received  and 
disbursed  the  interest  thereon  and  kept  all  the  ac- 
counts of  the  institution,  so  that  during  the  entire 
war  not  a  dollar  was  lost  and  there  was  not  a  week's 
suspension  of  the  college  exercises.  This  was  ac- 
complished although  opposing  armies  were  camped 
around  the  buildings,  which  were  finally  taken  as 
hospitals  for  the  wounded.  This  work  not  only  en- 
tailed great  labor  but  much  pecuniary  loss  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Bowman.  On  Feb.  34,  1864,  the  buildings 
were  burned,  and  then  followed  the  removal  of  the 
Kentucky  University  to  Lexington  and  the  consoli- 
dation with  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  state 
and  the  Transylvania  University.  By  act  of  the 
curators,  Mr.  Bowman  was  made  regent  in  July, 
1865,  and  he,  had  charge  of  the  university  as  a 
whole,  while  the  affairs  of  each  college  were  su- 
pervised by  its  own  presiding  officer.  He  held  this 
office  until  June,  1878.  Mr.  Bowman  was  a  Re- 
publican in  politics,  and  soon  after  the  war,  without 
any  solicitation  on  his  part,  was  offered  by  the 
president  the  position  of  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  Ecuador,  which,  on  account  of  his  love  for 
educational  work,  he  declined;  he  continued  to 
devote  himself  to  this  line  of  work  during  his  en- 


tire life,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  high  offi- 
cial positions  that  wore  tendered  him.  He  died  at 
Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  Sept.  33,  1891. 

LOOS,  Charles  Louis,  president  of  Kentucky 
University  (1880-97),  was  born  in  Woerth-sur- Saner, 
Lower  Alsace,  in  France,  Dec.  23,  1833,  son  of  Jac- 
ques George  and  Catherine  Piiilippina  (KiiU)  Loos, 
the  latter  a  native  of  Rhenish  Bavaria.  His  father 
was  a  lancer  in  the  army  of  Napoleon,  and  after- 
ward an  enthusiastic  republican.  He  was  a  typical 
French  boy  of  the  period,  vivacious,  brave-hearted, 
liberty-loving,  and  as  one  night  he  rode  with  liis 
mother  into  her  native  town,  he  shouted  the  "Marseil- 
laise" at  the  top  of  his  powerful  voice,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  song  was  forbidden  by  the  stern  mandate  of 
Bavarian  law.  At  the  age  of  eleven,  with  his  mother 
and  her  four  other  children,  he  came  to  America 
following  his  father,  who  died  soon  after.  Hiring  out 
as  a  farm  hand  and  working  from  daylight  until  dark 
each  day,  Charles  almost  stunted  his  growth.  In  the 
winter  months  he  attended  school  and  discovered  an 
unusual  ability,  making  rapid  progress  in  the  English 
branches  and  the  common  rudiments  of  knowledge. 
He  was  teaching  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  at  $8 
a  month,  giving  every  cent  of  his  salary  to  his 
mother,  and  in  the  next  year  he  began  his  career  as  a 
lay-preacher  and  exhorter  in  the  Christian  Church, 
which  he  had  joined  in  his  fifteenth  year.  In  this 
field,  as  in  others,  he  did  well,  and  for  so  young  a 
man  had  remarkable  aptitude  and  discrimination. 
Meanwhile  he  had  so  advanced  in  literary  and 
classical  studies  as  to  be  able,  in  1842,  to  enter 
Bethany  College,  Bethany,  Va.  He  was  duly 
graduated  four  years  later,  and  then  became  a 
teacher  in  the  academy  attached  to  the  college. 
At  Bethany  he  was  intimately  associated  with 
Pres.  Alexander  Campbell,  and  under  his  influence 
acquired  au  enthusiasm  for  the  ministerial  calling. 
In  1849  he  removed  to  Wellsburg,  Va. ,  and  preached 
for  one  year;  then  for  five  years  more  he  preached 
and  ta'ught  at  Somerset,  Pa.,  and  was  also  editor  of 
the  "Disciples"  and  principal  of  the  Somerset 
Classical  Institute,  formed  by  himself.  Subse- 
quently for  one  year  he  preached  and  helped  edit  the 
"Christian  Age"  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  from  1856 
to  1858  was  president  of  Eureka  College,  Illinois,  and 
preacher  of  the  Chi'istian  church  iu  that  place.  In 
1858  he  returned  to  Bethany  College  and  accepted 
the  chair  of  ancient  languages  and  literature.  Here 
for  twenty-two  years  he  was  one  of  the  conspicuous 
members  of  the  faculty,  exercising  an  influence  over 
the  students  which  inspired  the  noblest  ambitions 
and  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  all 
that  is  good  and  to  self-improvement.  The  office  of 
regent  was  abolished  in  1878  and  that  of  president  re- 
vived, and  Prof.  Henry  H.White,  LL.D.,  discharged 
the  duties  for  two  years.  He  is  now  professor  emeri- 
tus of  matliematics  and  astronomy.  Inl880  Prof  .Loos 
was  elected  president  of  Kentucky  University.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
the  Academy  were  opened  to  women  in  1889,  and  in 
that  year  the  university  sent  an  exhibit  to  the  Ex- 
position Universelle  in  Paris,  and  in  1893  to  the 
World's  fair  in  Chicago,  receiving  awards  from 
both.  The  department  of  physical  culture  was 
opened  in  1894.  He  resigned  the  presidency  in  1897, 
retaining  his  chair  as  professor  of  Greek  and  litera- 
ture. He  was  president  of  the  Christian  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  for  many  years.  He  was  married, 
in  1848,  to  Rosetta  Erina  Kerr,  who  was  born  in 
Newry,  Ireland,  in  1824,  and  died  in  1895.  They 
had  11^  sons  and  five  daughters,  seven  of  whom 
survive  to  revere  and  comfort  their  father  in  his  ad- 
vancing years. 

CAVE,  Reuben  Lindsay,  clergyman,  and 
president  of  Kentucky  University  (1897-1900),  was 
born  in  Orange  county,  Va.,  June  16,  1845,  son  of 
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Robert  Preston  and  Sarah  F.  (Lindsay)  Cave  He 
was  graduated  at  Kentucky  University  in  1867  In 
the  civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army  in 
1861,  serving  under  "  Stonewall"  Jackson  until  the 
latter  s  death  and  thereafter  in  Gen.  Lee's  army  until 
his  surrender  in  1865.  After  engaging  in  business 
for  two  years  he  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  has 
held  pastorates  at  Clintonville  and  Leesburg  Ky  • 
Gordonsville,  Macedonia  and  Gilboa,  Va.,  and  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  In  1884  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  English  in  the  Christian  University,  Can- 
ton, Mo.„  of  which  he  was  president  tliree  years.  In 
September,  1897,  he  succeeded  Pres.  Loos  as  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  and  held  that 
office  until  1900,  when  he  resigned.  He  is  at  present 
pastor  of  the  Christian  Churcli  of  Independence, 
Mo.  In  1867  he  was  married  to  Sadie  P.  Hopson,  of 
Richmond,  Va. 

McGARVEY,  John  William,  educator  and 
author,  was  born  at  Hopkiusville,  Ky.,  March  1, 
1839,  son  of  Jolin  and  Sally  Anne  (Thomson) 
McGarvey.  He  is  descended  on  liis  father's  side 
from  an  ancient  Protestant  family  of  Tamney, 
Ireland,  where  one  of  the  family  still  (1903)  owns 
the  ancestral  home.  On  his  mother's  side  his 
genealogy  runs  back  through  Virginia  to  Scotland, 
the  earliest  known  ancestor  being  William  Thomson, 
of  Ayrshire,  in  the  seventeenth  c'entury.  McGarvey 
was  educated  at  Bethany  College  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Alexander  Campbell,  being  graduated  July 
4,  1850.  He  reinoved  to  Missouri  in  1850,  where 
he  taught  and  preached  until  1863,  when  he  was 
called  to  the  church  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  where  he 
has  since  resided.  At  the  organization  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Bible,  Kentucky  University,  in  1865,  he 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  sacred  history,  attaining 
the  presidency  of  the  college  in  1895.  In  addition 
to  liis  college  duties  he  preached  continually,  and 
has  been  a  voluminous  writer.  He  was  for  eight 
years  editor  of  the  "Apostolic  Times,"  a  weekly 
religious  paper,  and  during  nearly  all  of  his  active 
life  he  has  been  a  regular  contributor  to  weekly  and 
quarterly  publications.  In  1863  he  published  his 
"  Commentary  on  Acts  of  Apostles"  issuing  a  re- 
vised and  enlarged  edition  in  1893.  "  Lands  of  the 
Bible,"  a  large  illustrated  volume,  the  result  of  a 
tour  of  Palestine  and  other  Bible  lands,  was  pub- 
blished  in  1881.  He  has  also  published  "  Text  and 
Canon  of  the  New  Te.stament"  (1890);  "Credibility 
and  Inspiration  of  the  New  Testament "  (1894); 
a  "Volume  of  Sermons"  (1896),  and  "Jesus  and 
Jonah,"  a  vindication  of  the  book  of  .Jonah  (1899). 
He  has  been  since  1897  the  editor  of  a  department  in 
the  " Christian  Standard,"  Cincinnati,  on  Biblical 
criticism,  devoted  to  the  refutation  of  current  litera- 
ture favoring  destructive  criticism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. He  was  married,  in  18.53,  to  Ottie,  daughter 
of  Bird  Hix,  of  Fayette,  Mo.,  and  has  seven 
children. 

PETER,  Robert,  phy.sician  and  chemist,  was 
born  at  Launceston,  Cornwall,  England,  .Jan.  31, 
1805,  son  of  Robert  and  Johanna  (Dawe)  Peter. 
Robert  Peter,  Sr.,  came  to  America  in  1818,  and 
settled  first  in  Baltimore  and  later  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
The  son  received  his  early  education  in  England, 
and  in  Pittsburgh  learned  the  drug  business  in  the 
store  of  Charles  Avery.  "While  thus  engaged  lie 
devoted  much  time  to  botany,  founded  a  botanical 
society,  and  assisted  in  the  orgf|,nizati()n  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  an(.l  the  Philological  Insti- 
tute of  Pittsburgh.  At  the  invitation  of  Amos 
Baton  he  entered  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, where  he  was  graduated  in  1838  He 
was  graduated  at  the  medical  department  of  the 
Transylvania  University  in  1834.  In  1839  he  lec- 
tured on  natural  science  before  the  Pittsburgh 
Philosophical  Society.     In  1830-31  he  lectured  on 


chemistry  at  the  Western  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  also  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Pitts- 
burgh. In  1833  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
chemistry  at  the  Eclectic  Institute  in  Lexington, 
Ky.,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  to  the  chair 
of  chemistry  in  tlie  Transylvania  University.  In  1838 
he  W'  oted  professor  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy 

in  I  ical  department  of  the  university,  which 

positi  >  filled  until  the  medical  school  was  closed 
in  1-856.  In  1839  he  visited  Europe  to  secure  books, 
anatomical  preparations  and  apparatus  for  the  univer- 
sity, and  attended  lectures  in  Paris  and  London.  In 
1850  he  assisted  in  founding  the  Kentucky  School  of 
Medicine,  in  whicli  he  was  professor  of  medical  chem- 
istry and  toxicology  until  1854,  though  still  occupy- 
ing his  chair  in  Transylvania  Medical  College.  He  was 
professor  of  chemistry  and  physics  in  Kentucky  Uni- 
versity in  186.5-78,  when  he  was  given  the  same  chair 
in  tlie  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Ken- 
tucky. In  1887  he  was  made  emeritus  professor.  He 
was  also  professor  of  chemistry  and  toxicology  in  the 
Kentucky  School  of  Medicine  at  Louisville  in  1850- 
53,  and  chemist  to  the  geological  surveys  of  Ken- 
tucky, under  Owen,  Shaler  and  Procter,  and  to  the 
geological  surveys  of  xlrkansas  and  Indiana,  under 
the  two  Owens,  during  which  period  he  wrote  many 
reports,  and  made  between  3,000  and  3,000  analyses. 
Dr.  Peter  was  editor  of  the  "  Transylvania  Medical 
Journal  "in  1837-88,  author  of  numerous  articles 
published  in  scientific  journals,  a  contributor  to  the 
daily  press  on  political  and  other  subjects.  He 
originated  ingenious  methods  for  facilitating  analyses, 
and  Dr.  David  D.  Owen  said  that  Dr.  Peter  made  "a 
greater  number  of  reliable,  detailed  and  practically 
useful  analyses  of  soils  than  any  living  chemist."  As 
early  as  1846  he  experimented  with  gun  cotton  and 
with  pyroxyline  made  from  paper.  At  about  that 
time  he  made  in  the  interest  of  medicine  a  number 
of  analyses  of  calculi.  He  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  phosphatic  layers  in  the  limestone  near 
Lexington,  Ky.  Together  with  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Short  he  collected  a  fine  herbarium,  and  his  researches 
in  botany  were  so  valued  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray  that  he 
named  a  species  in  Dr.  Peter's  honor.  During  the 
civil  war  he  was  assistant  surgeon  in  charge  Of  the 
U.  S.  hospitals  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  for  a  time  being 
senior  surgeon  in  charge  of  all  the  general  hospitals 
at  that  place.  He  was  trustee  and  dean  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  Transylvania  University 
for  twenty  years.  Dr.  Peter  was  the  olde.st  teacher 
of  medicine,  and  for  many  years  he  was  the  old- 
est chemist  in  the  United  States.  His  papers  on 
medical,  agricultural  and  general  analytical  chemistry 
were  published  in  a  number  of  periodicals.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences;  Academy  of  Science  of  St  Louis;  Lexing- 
ton College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons;  Kentucky 
State  Medical  Society;  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy;  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  "Science,  and  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.  Dr.  Peter  was  mari'ied  in  Lexington,  Ky., 
in  1835,  to  Frances  Paca,  daughter  of  Maj.  William 
Smith  Dallam,  of  Maryland.  He  died  near  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  in  April,  1894. 

MARSHALL,  Thomas  Alexander,  jurist,  was 
born  near  Versailles,  Woodford  Co.,  Ky. ,  .Jan.  15, 
1794,  son  of  Humphrey  and  ^Jlary  (Mai'shall)  Mar- 
sliall.  The  earliest  American  ancestor  was  Capt. 
John  Marshall,  who  emigrated  from  England  to 
America,  settling  in  Virginia  in  1650.  His  son, 
Thomas  Marshall  (1655-1703),  was  a  Virginia  planter, 
and  had  a  son  known  as  ' '  John  of  the  Forest, "  whose 
son,  Thomas  (1730-1803),  was  a  colonel  of  the  3d  Vir- 
ginia regiment  in  the  revolutionary  army.  The  latter 
was  the  father  of  Mary  Marshall,  and  his  brother,  John, 
was  the  father  of  Humphrey  Marshall.  The  noted 
Chief-Justice  John  Marshall  was  a  maternal  uncle  of 
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Thomas  A.  Marshall.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale 
College  iu  1815;  studied  law,  aud  began  practice  at 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  in  1816.  Three  years  later,  how- 
ever, he  removed  to  Paris,  Ky.  He  served  in  the 
state  legislature  during  1827-28,  and  was  a  repre- 
sentative in  congress  from  Kentucky  from  Dec.  5, 
1831,  to  March  3",  1835.  He  then  became  a  judge  of 
the  Keutuck}"-  court  of  appeals,  serving  for  twenty- 
one  years,  and  was  chief-justice  of  the  same  court  in 
1866-67.  From  1836  to  1849  he  was  a  professor  of  law 
in  Transylvania  Ciollege,  and  in  1866  received 
from  Yale  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  died  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  April  17,  1871. 

COOKE,  John  Esten,  physician,  was  born  in 
Virginia  in  1782.  He  removed  to  Lexington,  Ky., 
in  1827  to  fill  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine  in  the  medical  department  of  the  Transyl- 
vania University.  He  had  already  acquired  a  high 
reputation  as  a  practitioner,  and  had  published  the 
first  volume  of  his  noted  "Treatise  on  Pathology 
and  Therapeutics,"  the  second  volume  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1828.  He  filled  this  chair  until  1837, 
when  he,  with  Drs,  Caldwell  and  Yandell,  removed 
to  Louisville  to  found  the  Louisville  Medical  Insti- 
tute. Dr.  Cooke  acquired  a  wide  reputation  in  this 
country,  especially  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  His 
fame  mainly  rests  on  his  celebrated  theory  of  the 
universal  origin  of  disease,  which  was  that  all  disease 
is  caused  by  cold  or  malaria.  Beginning  with  a, 
weakened  action  of  the  heart,  congestion  of  the  vena 
cava,  its  branches  and  capillaries  result,  and  fever 
is  but  the  reaction  of  the  vital  force  to  overcome 
this  condition,  which  unrelieved  would  result  in 
deatli.  According  to  him  all  autumnal  and  malarial 
fevers,  and  even  the  plague,  cholera,  yellow  fever, 
etc.,  are  simply  varied  forms  of  congestion  of  the 
vena  cava.  He  used  cold  water  to  reduce  febrile  ex- 
citement, but  his  main  reliance  was  placed  upon 
blood  letting  aud  calomel.  During  the  epidemic  of 
cholera  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  in  1833,  he  administered 
tablespoonf  ul  doses  of  this  mineral,  repeated  until  he 
had  given  about  one  pound  in  one  day  to  a  young 
patient  without  fatal  result.  As  a  teacher  his  sin- 
cere and  logical  instruction  always  commanded  the 
attention  and  respect  of  his  pupils.  A  man  of  the 
strictest  honesty,  sincerity  and  zeal,  he  was  com- 
pletely wedded  to  his  logical  convictions.  Before 
he  removed  from  Transylvania  University  to  the 
new  school  in  Louisville,  in  1837,  his  teachings  had 
become  subject  to  severe  criticism,  which  continued 
until  his  theory  steadily  lost  ground  and  his  practice 
grew  more  unpopular,  while  his  influence  as  a 
teacher  declined  from  the  day  he  began  to  lecture  iu 
Louisville.  In  1844  he  was  retired  on  a  pension, 
and  withdrew  to  bis  farm,  near  Louisville,  where 
he  died  Oct.  19,  1853. 

BAMSAT,  Francis  Munroe,  naval  oflicer, 
was  born  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  April  5,  1835, 
son  of  George  Douglas  Ramsay,  and  grandson  of 
Georiie  Eamsay,  a  merchant  of  Alexandria,  Va.  His 
father  (1802-82),  a  graduate  of  West  Point  in  1820, 
served  in  the  Mexican  war,  being  brevetted  major 
for  gallantry  at  Monterey;  he  was  chief  of  ordnance 
of  Gen.  Taylor's  army,  and  in  1863  was  made  chief 
of  ordnance  in  the  U.  S.  army  witli  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  The  son  entered  the  navy  as 
midsliipman  in  1850.  He  was  promoted  to  lieu- 
tenant in  1858  and  lieutenant-commander  in 
1862.  In  the  civil  war  he  took  part  in  the 
engagement  at  Haines  bluff,  April  30,  1863,  in 
command  of  the  Choctaw,  and  in  the  expedition 
up  the  Yazoo  river,  destroying  the  Confederate  navy 
yard  and  Confederate  vessels.  During  Grant's  siege 
of  Vicksburg  thirteen  heavy  guns  were  lauded  from 
Porter's  flotilla,  and  Pamsay  commanded  a  battery 
of  three  of  these  guns,  mounted  on  a  scow,  from 
June  19th  to  July  4th,  when  Vicksburg  surrendered. 


He  was  in  charge  of  the  expedition  up  the  Black  and 
Ouachita  rivers  in  March,  1864,  and  also  up  the 
Atchafalaya  river  as  commander  of  the  gunboat 
Unadilla.  He  took  part  iu  the  second  expedition 
against  Fort  Fisher,  Jan.  13, 1865,  and  in  the  engage- 
ments on  Cape  Fear  river.  He  became  captain  iu 
1877,  and  in  1881  superintendent  of  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis,  serving  until  September, 
1886.  In  1887  he  was  put  in  command  of  the  Bos- 
ton, and  in  1889  in  the  navigation  bureau  of  the  war 
department. 

WILSON,  Floyd  Baker,  lawyer  and  author, 
was  born  at  Watervliet,  Albany  co.,  N.  Y.,  June  23, 
1845,  son  of  William  Henry  and  Evelyn  (Weaver) 
Wilson.  His  great-grandfather,  William  Wilson,  a 
member  of  the  Scotch  community  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  emigrated  to  America  about  1760,  and  settled 
at  Watervliet,  N.  Y.  He  afterward  served  as  a  com- 
missioned officer  in  the  army  during  the  war  of  the 
revolution.  Young  Wilson  was  educated  at  the 
Jonesville  Academy,  Saratoga  county,  and  after 
teaching  school  to  pay  his  way  through  college,  he 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in 
1871,  and  at  the  Ohio  Law  School  (now  Adelbert 
College)  two  years  later  as  valedictorian  of  his  class. 
In  1874  the  university  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  de- 
gree of  A.M.  He  began 
the  practice  of  his  proifes- 
sion  in  Chicago,  111.,  and 
wliile  there  was  called 
upon  to  deliver  a  number 
of  lectures  at  Racine  Col- 
lege on  elocution  and  Eng- 
lish literature.  In  1880 
he  removed  to  New  York 
city,  where  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  corporation  law 
and  to  the  promotion  of 
mining  and  other  enter- 
prises, which  have  taken 
him  on  trips  through 
Europe,  Mexico,  Central 
America,  and  some  of  the 
South  American  republics. 
He  is  president  and  coun- 
sel of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Gold  Placer  Co.;  the  Ruby  Gold  and  Copper  Co., 
aud  of  the  Arizona  Gold  and  Copper  Co. ;  counsel  of 
the  Salvador  Mining  and  Milling  Co. ;  director  of  the 
Santa  Fe  and  Grand  Canyon  Railway  Co.,  and  is  in- 
terested in  various  other  enterprises.  Mr.  Wilson 
is  the  author  of  "Uphill"  a  novel  (1880),  and 
has  published  a  translation  of  the  Spanish  com- 
edy, "  La  Coja  y  el  Encojido,"  besides  contrib- 
uting frequently  to  "Harper's,"  "  Lippincott's," 
"Godey's,"  "Engineering  Magazine,"  "Metaphys- 
ical Magazine,"  "  Mind,"  etc.,  on  subjects  of 
travel  and  research.  His  latest  metaphysical  work  is 
"Paths  to  Power  "  (1901).  In  recognition  of  his  liter- 
ary achievements  he  was  made  the  alumni  poet  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1880,  and  its  orator 
in  1888,  and  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 
from  Richmond  College  in  June,  1901.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  School  of  Philosophy  of  New  York,  a 
member  of  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Club,  the 
Masonic  order;  the  Scottish  Rite  order;  the  Mystic 
Shrine;  the  New  Shakespeare  Society  of  London;  the 
Lotos  Club,  and  the  Bar  Association.  Mr.  AVilson 
is  an  active  Republican  iu  politics,  having  frequently 
spoken  in  political  campaigns,  and  for  many  years 
holding  membership  in  tlie  New  York  Republican 
Club.  He  was  married  in  Cleveland,  O.,  July  28, 
1874,  to  Esther  Maria,  daughter  of  Horace  Gillette 
and  Maria  Cleveland,  and  has  two  daughters.  Pearl 
Cleveland,  now  in  Vassar  College,  and  Beryl  Made- 
line Wilson. 
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COLE,  Jolin.,  jurist,  was  born  at  North  Kings- 
town, R.  I.,  about  1720,  son  of  ElishaCole,  one  of 
the  largest  landowners  in  the  county.  He  studied 
law  in  the  ofBce  of  Atty.-Gen.  Daniel  Updilie, 
whose  daughter  he  subsequently  married,  and  upon 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  practiced  in  Providence. 
He  was  elected  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  in  1763,  and  in  1764  became  chief- justice.  He 
was  speaker  of  the  house  in  the  general  assembly  in 
1765,  wliere  he  took  a  decided  and  patriotic  stand  in 
all  the  discussions  upon  the  grievances  with  the 
mother  country.  He  was  advocate-general  of  the 
maritime  court  of  the  state  from  1775  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1777. 

PRIME,  Frederick,  engineer  and  educator,  was 
born  in  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.,  March  1, 1846,  son  of  Fred- 
erick Prime.  After  receiving  a  preparatory  educa- 
tion at  Northampton,  Mass. ,  and  in  New  York  city,  he 
entered  Columbia  College,  wliere  he  was  graduated  in 
1865,  afterward  spending  a  year  in  the  School  of 
Mines  connected  with  that  institution.  Going  then 
to  Germany,  he  continued  his  studies  for  three  years 
and  a  half  in  the  Royal  Saxon  School  of  Mines  at 
Freiberg.  On  his  return,  in  1869,  he  was  engaged 
on  the  Ohio  state  geological  survey,  and  was  also  an 
assistant  in  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines  until  he 
was  elected  in  the  following  year  professor  of  min- 
ing and  metallurgy  in  Lafayette  College.  In  1874  he 
became  assistant  geologist  of  the  geological  survey  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  held  both  these  positions  until 
1879.  He  was  one  of  the  judges  at  the  Centennial  ex- 
hibition in  1876,  and  acted  as  secretary  of  the  group 
on  mining  and  metallurgy.  In  1881  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Allentown  'iron  Co.  He  has  been  the 
manager  and  president  of  several  other  iron  com- 
panies in  Pennsylvania  and  Alabama,  and  since  1891 
president  of  the  Edison  Electric  Light  Co.  of  Phila- 
delphia. In  1895  he  was  elected  to  the  professor- 
ship of  natural  history  in  Girard  College,  which 
chair  he  still  occupies  (1901).  Prof.  Prime  has  been 
active  in  the  management  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers,  and  has  contributed  to  its 
"Transactions."  He  has  been  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  since  1897.  In 
1880  Lafayette  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  He  is  the  author  of  various  reports  pub- 
lished by  the  Pennsylvania  geological  survey,  and 
of  reports  on  iron,  coal  and  gold  properties,  and  is 
the  editor  of  an  English  edition  of  Von  Cotta's 
"  Treatise  on  Ore  Deposits"  (1870). 

ARNOLD,  Peleg,  jurist,  was  born  at  Smith- 
fleld,  R.  I.,  in  1753.  He  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  was  admitted  to  the  Rhode  Island  bar.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  of  his  state, 
and  also  a  delegate  to  congress  under  the  confedera- 
tion. He  served  as  chief-justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Rhode  Island  from  June,  1795,  until  May, 
1813,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  (1809-10), 
when  Thomas  Arnold  filled  the  position.  He  died 
at  Smithfield,  Feb.  13,  1830. 

KROEH,  Charles  Frederick,  educator  and 
author,  was  born  in  Darmstadt,  Germany,  March 
38,  1846,  son  of  Karl  August  and  Sophie  Katherine 
(Ossmann)  Kroeh.  During  the  revolution  of  1848 
his  parents  left  Germany  and  settled  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  afterwards  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where 
Charles  received  his  elementary  education.  While 
studying  at  the  Philadelphia  High  School  his  fond- 
ness for  physics  and  chemistry  brought  him  to  the 
notice  of  Prof.  B.  Howard  Rand,  who  encouraged 
his  scientific  studies  by  making  him  his  assistant  in 
the  high  school  laboratory  and  also  in  the  Frank- 
lin Institute  and  Jefferson  Medical  College.  During 
his  last  year  at  the  high  school  he  also  completed  a 
course  in  Bryant  &'  Stratton's    Business  College. 


Shortly  afterward  he  lectured  on  electricity  in  the 
latter,  and  on  chemistry  in  Salem,  N.  J.  In  the 
fall  of  1864  he  became  assistant  to  the  professor  of 
German  at  his  alma  mater,  and  in  1866  assistant 
editor  on  the  Philadelphia  "Demokrat."  In  1868 
he  accepted  the  instructorship  of  French  and  Ger- 
man in  Lehigh  University,  at  the  same  time  teach- 
ing at  Bishopthorpe  Seminary,  and  continuing  his 
studies  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Italian,  Latin  and 
chemistry.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  lan- 
guages at  the  opening  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1871,  and  has  since  retained  this  chair, 
gradually  developing  methods  of  instruction  in 
modern  languages  and  freely  testing  them  by  ex- 
periment in  the  classroom.  In  1886  he  originated 
the  "Living  Method,"  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
teach  students  to  think  directly  in  foreign  idioms, 
without  the  intervention  of  English  between  their 
thought  and  its  expression.  The  first  text-book 
embodying  his  idea  was  published  in  1893:  "The 
Living  Method  of  Learning  How  to  Think  in 
French."  It  was  followed  by  similar  books  in  Ger- 
mou  and  Spanish,  and  they  have  found  a  circulation 
in  every  civilized  country  on  the  globe.  Prof. 
Kroeh  also  published  "The First  German  Reader" 
(1875);  "Die  Anna-Lise"  (1882);  treatises  on  the 
French  verb,  on  the  pronunciations  of  German, 
French  and  Spanish,  and 
a  three-year  preparatory 
course  in  French  (1899). 
During  the  first  years  of  the 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy he  contributed  to  the 
"Scientific  American"  re- 
ports of  the  institute  lectures 
as  well  as  original  articles: 
"On  LightningRods"  (1873); 
"Recent  Developments  in 
Quantitative  Spectrum  An- 
alysis" (1873);  "Recent  Prog- 
ress in  Electro-Magnetism  " 
(1878);  "Modern  Bee  Cul- 
ture"  (1881);  "Recent  Exper- 
iments Affecting  the  Theory 
of  Music  "  (1883),  and  many 
others.  He  read  an  essay  on 
the  "Structure  of  Matter" 
before  the  New  York  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  in  1880,  and 
his  scientific  translations  from  and  into  various  Eu- 
ropean languages  have  been  numerous.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Modern  Language  Association;  the 
Nationaler  Deutsch-Amerikanisoher  Lehrerbund; 
New  England  Society  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  is  a 
vestryman  of  Grace  Church,  Orange,  N.  J.  He  was 
married,  in  1873,  to  Julia  Phillips,  of  La  Porte,  Ind., 
and  has  two  children. 

ANDERSON,    Charles    Palmerston,  P.  E. 

coadjutor-bishop  of  Chicago,  was  born  near  Ot- 
tawa, Canada,  Sept.  8,  1864,  son  of  Henry  and 
Maria  (Sexton)  Anderson.  His  early  education  was 
received  at  the  Trinity  College  School,  Port  Hope, 
Ont.,  and  in  1883  he  entered  Trinity  College,  To- 
ronto. In  that  institution  he  pursued  the  arts  course 
for  a  time,  but  finished  in  the  divinity_  course.  He  was 
ordered  both  deacon  and  priest  in  1888  by  the 
bishop  of  Ontario,  being  first  assigned  to  the  mis- 
sion at  Beachburg,  in  northern  Canada,  where  he 
served  from  1887  to  1891.  In  May,  1891,  he  became 
rector  of  Grace  Church,  at  Oak  Park,  111.;  and 
during  the  nine  years  of  his  administration  the  or- 
ganization met  great  prosperity.  The  communicants 
increased  in  number  from  180  to  450,  and,  a  new 
building  being  necessary,  an  edifice  worth  $60,000 
was  projected  and  partially  completed  before  his  re- 
tirement.    On  Feb.  34,  1900,  he  was  consecrated  to 
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the  ofBce  of  bishop-coadjutor  in  Grace  Church, 
Chicago,  by  the  venerable  Bishop  McLaren,  whose 
assistant  he  thus  became.  The  degree  of  D.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Trinity  College  in  October, 
1900.  Dr.  Anderson  is  a  member  of  the  University 
Club,  Chicago.  He  was  married,  at  Belleville, 
Canada,  Sept.  4,  1889,  to  Janet,  daughter  of  James 
Glass,  of  that  place,  and  of  this  union  three  children 
have  been  born:  Janet,  Gladys  and  Charles  Patrick 
Anderson. 

MOTJLTON,  Frank  Prescott,  educator  and 
author,  was  born  in  Parsousfield,  Me.,  June  11, 
1851,  son  of  Joseph  and  Judith  (Moulton)  Moulton. 
His  first  American  ancestor  was  AVilliam  Jloulton, 
who  came  to  this  country  from  England  in  1617, 
and  finally  located  in  Newbury,  Mass.  Young 
Moulton  attended  the  district  schools  and  worked 
on  his  father's  farm  until  eighteen  years  of  age.  He 
then  attended  the  Maine  State  Seminary  and  Bales 
College,  Lewiston,  Me.,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1874  at  the  head  of  his  class.  Meanwhile  he 
taught  school  six  terms,  and  upon  the  completion 
of  his  studies  became  principal  of  the  high  school 
at  Littleton,  N.  H.  In  1876  he  took  a  special  course 
in  cliemistry  and  mineralogy,  and  spent  the  follow- 
ing summer  season  in  study  of  zoology  at  Martha's 
Vineyard  Institute.  In  1877  he  became  associate 
principal  of  the  New  Hampton  Literary  Institute, 
New  Hampton,  N.  H.,  where 
he  was  the  instructor  of 
Latin,  Greek  and  natural 
sciences  eight  years.  He  then 
became  sub-master  of  the 
high  school  at  Waltham, 
Mass.,  in  which  capacity  he 
remained  until  1890,  since 
which  he  has  officiated  as 
professor  of  Latin  in  the 
high  school  at  Hartford, 
Conn.  He  spent  the  summer 
of  1892  in  European  travel, 
visiting  England,  France, 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  Prof. 
Moulton  has  devoted  twenty- 
five  years  to  teaching,  in 
which  time  he  has  never  lost 
■    rZ>       yy    /V-  ^  recitation  because  of  ill- 

(l/\  ^-^Tt^-^ST^-t^.  ness.  He  is  the  author  of 
'  'A  Preparatory  Latin  Com- 
po.sition  "  (1896),  which  has  been  extensively  used 
throughout  the  United  States.  On  Jan.  27,  1881,  he 
was  married,  at  Dresden,  Me.,  to  Rachel  Emma, 
daughter  of  Thomas  G.  White.  They  have  four 
children. 

PRATT,  Samuel  Wheeler,  clergyman  and 
author,  was  born  at  Livonia,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  9,  1838, 
sou  of  George  Franklin  and  Sarah  Ann  (Wilcox) 
Pratt,  and  eighth  in  descent  from  Lieut.  William 
Pratt,  who  came  to  America  from  England  in  1633, 
and  settled  in  Newtown  (now  Cambridge),  Mass.  He 
removed  from  Newtown  to  Hartford, Conn.,  in  1686, 
and  was  married  to  Elizabeth, daughter  of  John  Clark, 
of  Saybrook,  Conn.,  and  died  at  Saybrook  in  1678. 
His  great-grandfather,  Peabody  Pratt,  was  a  revolu- 
tionary soldier.  He  was  graduated  at  Geueseo  Acad- 
emy, New  York,  in  1856;  Williams  College  in  1860, 
and  Auburn  Theological  Seminary  in  1863,  and  was 
ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  St.  Lawrence  in  July, 
1863.  He  has  held  pastorates  at  Brasher  Palls,  N.  Y. 
(1863);  Hammonton,  N.  J. (1867);  Prattsburg,  N.  Y. 
(1873);  Campbell,  N.  Y.  (1877),  and  Monroe,  Mich. 
(1883-89),  and  has  since  resided  at  Campbell,  N.  Y., 
engaged  in  literary  and  religious  work,  and  supplied 
for  different  periods  the  churches  of  Fredonia, 
Atlanta,  Avoca  and  Dan.sville.  In  1880  he  pub- 
lished his  "Summer  at  Peace  Cottage,"  and  "The 
Gospel  of  the  Holy  Spirit/'  his  masterpiece  in  theo- 


logical authorship,  in  1893.  He  also  wrote  "The 
Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  Harmonized  in 
Chronological  Order  and  in  Scriptural  Language" 
(1895),  and  "The  Household  of  Timolheus;  or,  A 
Story  of  Paul,"  and  "The  Key  to  the  Gospel  of 
John "  (1901).  In  1878  he  was  moderator  of  the 
Presbyterian  synod  of  Geneva,  trustee  of  Alma  Col- 
lege in  1888,  commissioner  of  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary  in  1874,  and  synodical  examiner  of 
Elniira  College  in  1874.  Since  1874  he  has  been 
corresponding  editor  of  the  New  York  "Evangel- 
ist," and  the  editor  of  its  Christian  Endeavor  col- 
umn, besides  writiiig  for  other  secular  and  religious 
papers.  He  has  been  specially  successful  in  work 
for  young  people,  in  Sunday-school  work,  and  has 
compiled  an  unique  volume  of  "Prayer  for  Chil- 
dren." He  was  married  first  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  13,  1863,  to  Lucilla  B.  Field,  of  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y. ,  and  second  to  Sarah  M.  McKay,  of  Campbell, 
N.  Y. ,  Feb.  25,  1880,  and  has  seven  children. 

MORLEY,  Edward  Williams,  educator,  was 
born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Jan.  29,  1838,  son  of  Sardis 
Brewster  and  Anna  Clarissa  (Treat)  Morley.  His 
father  was  a  Congregationalist  minister,  and  his 
mother  a  daugliter  of  Selah  Treat,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.  At  the  time  of  their  son's  birth  they  were 
residing  in  New  York  city;  later  they  removed  to 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  then  to  Attleboro,  Mass. 
Edward  W.  Morley  was  prepared  for  college  under 
his  father's  tuition,  and  entering  the  sophomore 
class  at  Williams  College,  was  graduated  in  1860. 
After  another  year  spent  in  graduate  study  at 
Williamstown,  he  entered  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  and  completing  the  course  there  in  1864, 
was  during  the  last  year  of  the  war  attached  to  the 
U.  S.  sanitary  commission  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 
During  the  next  three  years  (1866-69),  he  was  occu- 
pied principally  with  teaching  and  literary  work, 
and  in  1869  was  called  to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in 
Western  Reserve  College,  then  at  Hudson,  O.,  but 
since  1882  located  in  Cleveland  under  the  name  of 
Adelbert  College.  This  position  he  still  retains,  and 
was  for  fifteen  years  (1873-88),  also  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  Cleveland  Medical  College.  Prof. 
Morley  has  contributed  numerous  papers  to  scientific 
journals,  mostly  on  subjects  connected  with  chem- 
istry, the  most  important  of  which,  "  The  Atomic 
Weight  of  Oxj-gen  "  (1895),  is  considered  one  of  the 
ablest  chemical  investigations  in  modern  scientific 
literature.  Prof.  Morley  was  vice-president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  section  of  chemistry,  and  was  president  of 
that  association  in  1895-96,  andpresident  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society  in  1899.  He  is  also  a  fellow  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Boston 
and  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Washington.  He  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  in 
course  from  Williams  College  in  1863;  the  honorary 
degree  of  Ph.D.  elsewhere  in  1878,  and  of  LL.D. 
from  Western  Reserve  University  in  1891.  He  was 
married,  Dec.  24,  1868,  to  Isabella  Ashley,  daughter 
of  James  Birdsall,  of  Winsted,  Conn.,  and  has  no 
children. 

ALBEE,  John,  author,  wa.s  born  at  Belling- 
ham,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  April  3,  1833,  son  of  John 
and  Esther  (Thayer)  Albee.  His  father  (1783-1839) 
was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  a  man  ef  great 
integrity;  his  mother  (1793-1865)  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  revolutionary  soldier.  The  paternal  an- 
cestor was  John  Albee,  who  settled  in  America 
in  1643.  The  present  John  Albee  attended  school 
in  his  native  town  until  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
during  the  following  five  years  worked  at  various 
mechanical  occupations.  At  seventeen  he  deter- 
mined to  get  an  education,  and  studied  first  at  Wor- 
cester Academy  and  later  at  Phillips  Academy,  An- 
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dover,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1854.  In  the  same 
year  he  entered  Harvard  University,  but  was  obliged 
teinporarily  to  give  up  his  studies  from  ill-health 
and  lack  of  funds.  Later  he  entered  the  Harvard 
Unitarian  Divinity  School,  where  he  remained  until 
graduated  in  1858.  He  then  went  to  Europe,  and 
on  his  return  in  1859  began  teaching  and  writing. 
He  made  some  unimportant  contributions  to  "Apple- 
ton's  Encyclopaedia,"  but  was  considered  by  Messrs. 
Ripley  and  Dana  not  to  have  sufficient  "facility  and 
felicity"  for  regular  work.  However,  he  has  writ- 
ten for  various  magazines  and  literary  journals  in 
prose  and  verse,  and  has  given  courses  of  lectures 
on  the  Englisli  language  and  literature  in  various 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  at  all  the  sessions 
save  one  of  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy.  He 
has  published  "Literary  Art"  (1881);  "Poems" 
(1883);  "History  of  New  Castle,  N.  H."  (1884)- 
"Prose  Idyls"  (1893);  "Life  of  Henry  Dexter, 
Sculptor"  (1898),  and  "  Remembrances  of  Emerson" 
(1900).  He  was  one  of  the  foundation  members  of  the 
Authors'  Club,  of  New  York,  but  aside  from  litera- 
ture his  favorite  pastime  is  agriculture.  Mr.  Albee 
was  married  in  Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  1,  1865,  to 
Harriet,  daughter  of  Michael  Ryan,  of  that  city.  His 
first  wife  died  in  1874,  and  he  was  again  married 
March  15,  1894,  to  Helen,  daughter  of  James  Rickey, 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  His  children  are  Esther  and 
Louisa  Shaw  Albee. 

COOPER,  Philip  Henry,  naval  officer,  was 
born  at  Camden,  K.  Y.  Aug.  5,  1844,  son  of  Hiram 
H.  and  Delia  A.  (Murdock)  Cooper.  On  his  mother's 
side  he  is  descended  from  William  Bradford,  gov- 
ernor of  Plymouth  colony.  He  was  educated  at 
Fort  Edward  Institute,  New  York,  and  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy,  where  he  was  graduated  in  May, 
1863.  He  was  promoted  to  ensign  and  attached  to 
the  steam  sloop  Richmond,  in  the  West  Gulf  block- 
ading squadron.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Mobile  Bay  and  subsequent  engagements.  In  1865 
he  became  master  and  the  following  year  lieutenant, 
serving  on  the  Powhatan  in  the  South  Pacific 
squadron.  In  1878  he  was  attached  to  the  Ply- 
mouth, of  the  European  station.  He  was  assigned 
to  duty  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis, 
Md.,  in  1868  and  1873,  and  was  superintendent  of 
the  same  in  1894-98.  He  was  on  duty  in  the  Norfolk 
navy  yard  in  1886.  He  was  commander  of  the  Chi- 
cago in  1899,  of  the  Iowa  in  1900,  and  was  made  rear- 
admiral  Feb.  9,  1902.  He  was  married,  June  24, 
1884,  to  Katharine  J.,  daughter  of  John  T.  Foote,  of 
Morristown. 

SCHIEFFEIillf,  Samuel  Bradhurst,  author, 
was  born  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  24,  1811,  son  of 
Henry  Hamilton  and  Maria  Theresa  (Bradhurst) 
SchieflEelin,  and  grandson  of  Jacob  Schieffelin,  who 
established  the  wholesale  drug  business  of  Schieffe- 
lin &  Co.  in  New  York  city  in  1780.  His  earliest 
American  ancestor  was  Jacob  Schieffelin,  who  sailed 
from  Germany  to  Philadelphia  in  1740.  Samuel  B. 
Schieffelin  was  educated  privately,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  drug  business,  and  in  1855  he  and  his  three 
brothers  succeeded  to  the  business  which  had  been 
in  the  family  so  long,  the  name  being  changed  to 
Schieffelin  Bros.  &  Co.  He  began  to  contribute  to 
the  religious  press  at  an  early  age,  and  he  was  the 
author  of:  "Message  to  Ruling  Elders,  Their  OfiBce 
and  Their  Duties  "  (1859);  "The  Foundations  of 
History:  A  Series  of  First  Things  "  (1863);  "Milk 
for  Babes:  A  Bible  Catechism  "  (1874);  "  Children's 
Bread:  A  Bible  Catechism"  (1874);  "Words  to 
Christian  Teachers"  (1877);  "Music  in  Our 
Churches"  (1881);  "The  Church  in  Ephesus  and 
the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches  "  (1884), 
and  "People's  Hymn-Book"  (1887).  He  was  mar- 
ried, in  18 — ,  to  Lucretia,  daughter  of  Jabez  Hazard, 
and  had  one  son,  William  Henry. Schieffelin.     His 


brother,  Bradhurst,  born  in  New  York,  Sept.  21, 
1824,  was  largely  interested  in  political  affairs,  and 
was  the  author  of  the  platform  of  the  People's 
party.  Samuel  B.  Schieffelin  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  and  a  trustee  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  He  died  in 
New  York  city,  Sept.  13,  1900. 

BBEBIN,  James,  lawyer,  was  born  at  Butler, 
Pa.,  May  9,  1831,  son  of  John  and  Nancy  (McClel- 
land) Bredin.  His  maternal  grandfather,  George 
McClelland,  came  from  county  Monahan,  Ireland, 
in  1795,  and  settled  at  Franklin,  Pa. ,  where  he  was 
an  editor,  hotel  keeper  and  iron  manufacturer.  His 
father,  John  Bredin,  was  a  lawyer,  editor  and 
founder  of  the  Butler  "Repository"  and  the  first  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  17th  judicial  district,  which  posi- 
tion he  occupied  from  1831  until  his  death  in  May, 
1851.  The  son  attended  the  Butler  Academy,  and 
spent  one  term  at  Washington  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  two  months  at  tlie  naval  school  at 
Annapolis.  He  was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the 
U.  8.  navy  in  August,  1846,  served  during  the 
Mexican  war,  and  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  at  the  taking  of  Tuspan.  He  resigned  in 
1850,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  at 
Butler,  Pa.  In  1871  he  removed  to  Allegheny 
county,  and  while  in  practice  there  was  elected  a  law 
judge  of  the  district  com- 
posed of  the  counties  of  But- 
ler and  Lawrence,  which 
position  he  filled  from  .Jan- 
uary, 1875,  to  January,  1885, 
returning  to  Allegheny  coun- 
ty at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  and  resuming  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Pittsburgh. 
He  was  a  partner  and  man- 
ager of  the  banking  firn\  of 
Campbell,  Bredin  &  Co.  in 
1854^55,  and  has  been  treas- 
urer of  the  Allegheny  and 
Butler  Plank  Road  Co.  since 
May,  1856.  He  was  the 
founder  and  first  president 
of  the  Butler  Savings  Bank. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  church.  He 
was  married,  Oct.  7, 1856,  to 
Matilda  E.,  daughter  of  William  L.  Spear,  of  Win- 
field  Furnace,  Butler  CO.,  Pa.  They  have  had  four 
children,  of  whom  two  sons,  William  S.  and  Charles 
H.,  survive. 

VAILL,  Joseph,  clergyman,  was  born  at  Litch- 
field, Conn.,  Julys,  1750,  son  of  Joseph  Vaill,  of 
Southold,  Long  Island,  who  removed  to  Litchfield 
about  1730.  The  son  entered  Dartmouth  in  1773, 
and  worked  his  way  through  college  by  laboring  in 
a  saw-mill.  After  being  graduated,  in  1778,  he 
studied  theology  at  Northbury  (now  Plymouth), 
Conn.,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  in  May,  1779. 
He  became  pastor  of  the  church  at  Hadlyme,  Conn., 
on  Feb.  9,  1780,  and  remained  there  until  his  death, 
devoting  a  portion  of  his  time  to  teaching.  He  made 
a  misfsionary  tour  to  Vermont  in  1792,  ard  to  what 
is  known  as  "  the  Black  river  country"  in  New  York 
state  in  1807.  Under  the  pen-names  of  "  Seuex" 
and  "  Jethro"  he  contributed  articles  to  the  "Con- 
necticut Evangelical  Magazine"  and  other  papers, 
and  he  published,  with  other  poems,  "Noah's 
Flood  "  (1796),  as  well  as  several  sermons.  A  mem-, 
oir  of  his  life  and  character  was  written  by  Rev. 
Isaac  Parsons  in  1839.  His  son,  Joseph  (1790-1869), 
a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1811,  was  also  a  clergyman  in 
Maine  and  Massachusetts.  During  1841-45  he  acted 
as  the  financial  agent  of  Amherst  College,  procuring 
1100,000  for  its  endowment.  Mr.  Vaill,  Sr.,  died 
at  Killingworth,  Conn.,  Nov.  21,  1838. 
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MITCHEliIi,  Langdon  Elwyn,  author,  was 
bom  ia  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  17,  1862,  son  of 
Silas  "Weir  and  Mary  M.  (Mease)  Mitchell.  His 
father  is  the  well-known  physician  and  author 
of  Philadelphia  He  studied  at  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  New 
York  city,  in  18 — .  After  traveling  in  Europe  in 
18 —  he  "began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Philadelphia.  He  early  became  a  contributor  to 
the  magazines  under  the  pen-name  of  "  John  Philip 
Varley,"  and  he  is  the  author  of  "Sylvian,  a 
Tragedy"  (1885);  "Poems"  (1889),  and  "Love  in 
the  Backwoods  "  (18 — ). 

KNOWLES,  Hiram,  jurist,  was  born  at  Hamp- 
den, Me.,  Jan.  18,  1834,  son  of  Freeman  and  Emily 
(8mitli)  Knowles,  and  a  descendant  of  Richard 
Knowles,  who  settled  at  Baston,  Mass.,  between 
1638  and  1640.  In  1840  the  family  emigrated  to 
Macomb,  111.,  and  later  to  Keokuk,  la.  In  1850 
Hiram  accompanied  his  father  across  the  plains  to 
California,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  went  to  Cen- 
tral America,  remaining  until  the  following  spring, 
when  he  returned  to  Keokuk.  He  was  graduated  at 
Denmark  Academy  in  1855,  and  studied  two  years 
at  Antioch  College,  Ohio.  He  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Judge  Samuel  F.  Miller,  of  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme court;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859;  was 
graduated  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1860,  and 
commenced  the  practice  of 
law.  In  1862  he  removed  to 
Nevada,  was  appointed  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Humboldt 
county,  and  served  as  pro- 
bate judge  in  1863-65.  In 
1868  he  was  appointed  asso- 
ciate justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  territory  of 
^«~,  Montana,  and  served  until 
2  1879,  when  he  resigned  and 
practiced  his  profession  at 
Butte  City  in  company  with 
the  Hon.  John  P.  Forbis. 
In  1889  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  for  Montana.  In 
1890  he  was  appointed  U.  S. 
district  judge  for  the  district 
of  Montana,  in  which  capacity  he  is  now  acting. 
Judge  Knowles  was  married  at  Athens,  Mo.,  in 
1871,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  J.  C.  Curtis,  of  Lima.O., 
and  had  seven  children,  three  of  whom  are  living. 

PIERCE,  Edward  Lillie,  lawyer  and  author, 
was  born  at  Stoughton,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass.,  March 

29, 1829,  son  of  Jesse  and (Lillie)  Pierce. 

His  maternal  grandfather  was  John  Lillie,  a  captain 
on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Henry  Knox,  Washington's 
chief  of  artillery  in  the  revolution,  and  his  brother 
was  Henry  L.  Pierce,  mayor  of  Boston  and  member 
of  congress.  He  was  educated  at  the  noi'mal  school 
at  Bridgewater,  and  was  graduated  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1850.  He  attended  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  receiving  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  in 
1852.  After  practicing  law  for  a  time  in  the 
office  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  in  Cincinnati,  Mr. 
Pierce  became  the  senator's  secretary  in  Wash- 
ington, but  in  1855  returned  to  Boston.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  enlisted  as  a  private  for 
three  months,  and  went  with  the  regiment  to  For- 
tre.ss  Monroe,  being  placed  by  Gen.  B.  F.  Butler  in 
charge  of  the  contrabands,  who  were  flocking  to  the 
Federal  lines.  In  1863  Pres.  Lincoln  appointed  him 
collector  of  internal  revenue  at  Boston,  and  he  was 
district-attorney  of  Norfolk  and  Plymouth  counties 
(1866-70),  and  was  secretary  of  the  Jlassachusetts 


board  of  state  charities  until  1874.  In  1875  and  1876 
he  was  a  member  of  the  state  house  of  representa- 
tives, serving  on  the  judiciary  committee.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  Mr.  Pierce  was  again  representing 
the  town  of  Milton  in  the  legislature.  At  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Charles  Sumner,  and  a  life-long  friendship  resulted, 
and  after  Sumner's  death,  in  1874,  he  commenced  a 
biography,  which  is  also  a  history  of  the  stirring 
times  in  which  he  lived  (1893).  In  1872-82  he  was  a 
lecturer  at  the  Boston  University  Law  School.  He 
published  "American  Railroad  Law"  (1857); 
' '  Index  to  the  Special  Railroad  Laws  of  Massa- 
chusetts" (1874);  "Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Rail- 
roads" appeared  (1881),  and  edited  the  "Diary  of 
John  Rowe,"  a  Boston  citizen,  for  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  In  1896  he  collected  the  more 
noteworthy  of  his  essays  and  addresses  into  a  volume 
entitled  "Enfranchisement  and  Citizenship,"  and 
also  published  a  genealogical  sketch  of  "  Tlie  Lillie 
Family  of  Boston."  He  died  in  Paris,  France,  on 
Sept.  6.  1897. 

STUART,  Rutli(McEnery),  author,  was  born 
in  Avoyelles  parish,  La.,  Feb.  28,  1860,  daughter  of 
James  and  Mary  Routte  (Stirling)  McEnery.  When 
she  was  about  three  years  of  age  her  parents  re- 
moved to  New  Orleans,  La.,  where  she  studied  in 
the  private  and  public  schools,  in  the  New  Orleans 
High  School  and  at  home  until  1873,  when  she  re- 
turned to  the  interior.  On  Aug.  6,  1879,  she  was 
married  at  Columbus,  Ark.,  to  Alfred  O.  Stuart, 
the  operator  of  extensive  cotton  plantations  through- 
out that  state.  After  his  decease,  in  1883,  she  made 
her  home  with  relatives  in  or  near  New  Orleans  fol 
several  years,  and  in  1891  settled  in  New  York  city, 
where  she  still  resides.  Her  first  story  was  printec' 
in  the  Princeton  "Review,"  during  1888,  after 
which  she  gave  close  attention  to  literary  pursuits, 
attaining  considerable  prominence  as  a  writer  of  dia- 
lect sketches.  Her  more  important  books  are;  "A 
Golden  Wedding,  and  Other  Tales  "  (1893);  "  Char- 
lotta's  Intended"  (1894);  "  The  Story  of  Babette" 
(1894);  "Solomon  Crow's  Christmas  Pockets,  and 
Others"  (1896);  "In  Simpkinsvllle"  (1897);  "Mo- 
riah's Mourning "  (1898);  "HoUvandPizen  "  (1899); 
"The  Woman's  Exchange "  (1899);  "Sonny  "  (1900). 
She  has  one  son,  born  in  1881.  The  charm  of  Mrs. 
Stuart's  work  lies  in  her  peculiar  talent  for  combin- 
ing humor  and  pathos  in  such  a  way  as  to  add  to 
the  beauty  of  both. 

VICTOR,  Metta  Victoria  Fuller, "author,  was 
born  near  Erie,  Pa.,  March  3,  1831,  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Lucy  (Williams)  Fuller.  In  1839  her 
parents  removed  to  Wooster,  O.,  where  she  attended 
a  female  seminary.  She  evinced  literary  tastes  and 
ability  from  early  childhood,  and  at  the  age  of  thir- 
teen published  a  story,  "The  Silver  Lute,"  which 
was  widely  copied.  In  1846  she  published  a  vo- 
mence,  "'The  Last  Days  of  Tul."  This  was  im- 
mediately successful,  and  had  an  extensive  sale. 
In  the  same  year,  under  the  pen-name  of  "Singing 
Sybil,"  she  became  a  contributor  to  the  New 
York  "Home  Journal,"  then  edited  by  N.  P.  Willis 
and  George  P.  Morris,  while  later  she  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  prize  stories  for  the  ' '  Saturday  Evening 
Post"  and  tlie  "Saturday  Evening  Bulletin,"  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In  1851,  with  her  sister, 
Frances,  she  issued  "Poems  of  Sentiment  and  Im- 
agination, with  Dramatic  and  Descriptive  Pieces." 
Her  novel,  "The  Sen.alor's  Son:  A  Plea  for  the 
Maine  Law "  (1853)  had  an  enormous  circulation, 
and  was  republished  in  London,  where  80,000  copies 
wore  sold.  During  the  five  years  following  she  was 
a  frequent  contributor  of  essays,  poems  and  letters 
to  leading  publications,  and  after  her  marriage,  in 
1854,  to  Orville  James  Victor,  editor  of  the   San- 
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dusky  (O.)  "Daily  Register,"  she  wrote  a  great  deal 
for  that  paper.  Her  poDularity  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  New  York  "Weekly"  paid 
her  $25,000  for  writing  serials  exclusively  for  that 
publication  for  five  years.  Among  her  works  not 
previously  mentioned  are  "Fresh  Leaves  from  a 
Western  Wood"  (1853);  "Two  Mormon  Wives" 
<New  York,  1856;  London,  1858);  "Mrs.  Slimmens' 
Window"  and  "Miss  Slimmens' Boarding  House," 
under  the  pseudonym  of  "Mrs.  Mark  Pea- 
body  "  (1859) ;  "  Too  True  "  (1860) ;  ' '  Maum  Guinea  " 
(1862)  ;  ' '  Figure  Eight ;  or,  the  Mystery  of 
Mereditt  Place"  (1869);  "  D^ad  Letter"  (1874)- 
"The  Gold  Hunters"  (1874);  "Passing  the 
Portal"  (1876);  "The  Bad  Boy's  Diary "  (1880); 
"The  Rasher  Family"  (1884);  "The  Naughty 
Girl's  Diary"  (1884),  and  "Blunders  of  a  Bashful 
Man."  The  last  four  were  published  anonymously, 
while  several  of  her  books  were  issued  under  the 
pen-name  of  " Seeley  Register."  "The  Dead  Let- 
ter "  was  published  in  five  different  book  forms  in 
this  country,  and  was  republished  in  London.  Mrs. 
Victor  died  at  Hohokus,  N.  J.,  June  26,  1886 

MANVILLE,  Helen  Adelia  (Wood),  poet, 
was  born  at  New  Berlin,  Chenango  co.,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  3,  1839,  daughter  of  Col.  Artemus  Wood.  Her 
father  removed  to  the  West  when  she  was  a  child, 
and  there  she  obtained  her  education.  After  her 
marriage  she  resided  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.  She  was 
known  to  the  literary  world  for  many  years  as 
■;  Nellie  A.  Mann, "and  under  this  assumed  name 
contributed  to  leading  periodicals  East  and  West, 
and  gained  a  national  reputation  as  a  writer  of  ac- 
ceptable verse.  At  the  height  of  her  popularity  she 
decided  to  use  her  own  name,  and  had  Just  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  familiar — virtually  winning 
laurels  under  two  cognomens — when  ill-health  and 
many  cares  necessitated  a  suspension  of  literary 
work.  A  collection  of  her  poems,  entitled  "Heart 
Echoes,"  was  published  in  1875,  but  it  contains  only 
a  small  proportion  of  her  verses,  for  she  has  been  a 
voluminous  writer.  The  chief  characteristics  of  her 
poetry  are  natural  melody,  smoothness  of  versifi- 
cation and  exalted  sentiment,  the  expression  of  a 
mind  filled  with  refined  and  uplifting  thoughts. 

■WATERMAN,  Thomas  WMtney,  lawyer 
and  author,  was  born  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  June 
28,  1821,  son  of  Thomas  Glashy  and  Pamela  (Whit- 
ney) Waterman,  and  grandson  of  David  Waterman, 
who  established  extensive  iron  works  at  Salisbury, 
Conn.  His  father  (1788-1862)  was  a  graduate  of 
Yale,-  1806;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1809,  and 
settled  in  practice  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  He  served 
in  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  1826-31,  and  was 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  New  York 
state.  The  son  entered  Yale  University  in  1838,  but 
was  not  graduated,  leaving  to  make  a  two-year  tour 
of  Europe.  Later  he  studied  law,  and  in  1848  be- 
gan practice  in  New  York  city,  where  he  remained 
until  1861.  In  that  year  he  was  called  to  his  native 
town  by  the  dying  condition  of  his  father,  and  sub- 
sequently made  it  his  home.  After  many  years  de- 
voted to  practice  he  retired  from  active  work  in  the 
courts  to  devote  his  entire  time  and  abilities  to  legal 
authorship,  many  of  his  works  being  considered 
standard.  He  edited  G.  H.  Dart's  "Vendors  and 
Purchasers  of  Real  Estate"  (1851);  J.  F.  Archbold's 
"New  System  of  Criminal  Procedure"  (1852);  Robert 
Henry  Eden's  "  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Injunctions" 
(1852);  Alonzo  C.  Page's  '  Reports  of  Cases  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  of  the  State  of  New  York" 
(1853);  Murray  Hoffman's  "Chancery  Reports" 
(1853);  George  Carnes'  "New  York  Reports"  (1854); 
Elijah  Paine's  "Reports  of  Cases  Argued  and  De- 
termined in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Second  Circuit,  1816-26"  (1856);  the  fourth 


American  edition  of  William  Paley's  "Treatise  on 
the  Law  of  Principal  and  Agent,  Chiefly  in  Refer- 
ence to  Mercantile  Transactions  "  (1856),  and  Vols. 
XVIII. ,  XIX.  and  XX.  of  John  L.  Wendell's 
"Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judica- 
ture and  in  the  Court  of  Trial  of  Impeachments  and 
the  Correction  of  Errors  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
1828-41"  (1857).  He  was  the  author  of  a  "  Treatise 
on  the  Civil  ,]urisdiction  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  to 
Which  are  Added  Outlines  of  the  Powers  and  Duties 
of  Country  and  Town  Oflicers  in  the  State  of  New 
York"  (1849);  the  third  edition  of  the  "American 
Chancery  Digest"  (1851);  "  Treatise  on  the  Civil  and 
Criminal  Jurisdiction  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  for 
the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  Containing  Prac- 
tical Forms"  (1853);  "Treatise  on  the  Principles  of 
Law  and  Equity  Which  Govern  Courts  in  the  Grant- 
ing of  New  Trials  in  Cases  Civil  and  Criminal" 
(1855);  "Digest  of  the  Reported  Decisions  of  the 
Superior  Court  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Errors 
of  the  State  of  Connecticut  from  the  Organization 
of  Said  Courts  to  the  Present  Time"  (1858).  In  1850 
he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Edward  An- 
drews, of  Binghamton.     He  died  Dec.  7,  1898. 

GASTON,  John  Brown,  physician  and  jurist, 
was  horn  in  Chester  count}',  S.  C.,  Jan.  4,  1834,  son  of 
John  B.  and  Mary  Buford  (McFadden)  Gaston,  and 
great-grandson  of  John 
Gaston,  who  immigrated 
to  Pennsylvania  in  1730, 
and  settled  in  Chester 
county,  S.  C.  in  1750. 
Young  Gaston  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  South  Carolina 
College  in  1852,  and  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.D. 
at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sjdvania  in  1855.  Two 
years  later  he  began  prac- 
tice in  Montgomery,  Ala., 
in  partnership  with  Dr. 
Nathan  Bozeman,  now  of 
New  York.  In  1861  he 
was  appointed  surgeon  of 
the  14th  Alabama  regi- 
ment, and  participated  in 
nearly  all  the  battles  of  the 
army  of  Northern  Virginia 
imder  Johnston  and  Lee. 
In  1864  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  Alabama  division 
of  Howard  Grove  hospital  at  Richmond,  and  served 
there  until  the  fall  of  that  city.  Returning  to  Mont- 
gomery, he  resumed  practice  in  partnership  with  Dr. 
AV.  J.  Holt.  He  became  a  member  of  the  State 
Medical  Association  in  1869;  delivered  its  annual 
oration  the  same  year,  and  became  its  president  in 
1882.  His  message  as  president,  prepared  after  care- 
ful personal  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the 
state  convicts,  was  an  epoch-making  document,  and 
led  to  a  radical  change  in  the  prison  system  of  the 
state.  He  published  in  January,  1876,  in  the 
"  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,"  "The 
Medico-Legal  Evidence  of  Independent  Life  in  a 
New-Born  Child,"  of  which  it  was  said:  "  The  ar- 
gument is  perfectly  conclusive.  Not  only  so,  but  it 
must  be  held  hereafter  by  every  man  who  can  com- 
prehend the  ground  upon  which  it  is  based  to  be  so 
absolutely  invulnerable  as  to  make  any  attempt  at 
adverse  criticism  ridiculous."  He  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  public  health  and  of  the  state  boark 
of  medical  examiners  for  six  years.  He  was  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Montgomery  from  1881-85,  and  is  serv- 
ing his  third  term  of  fifteen  years  as  trustee  of  the 
state  hospitals  for  the  Insane.  In  1895  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  probate  court  of  Montgomery 
county  by  the  governor,  and  retired  from  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine.     His  present  term,  as  such  judge, 
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will  expire  in  1904.  On  Oct.  11,  1857,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Sarah,  daughter  of  James  Torrance,  of 
Mecklenburg  county,  N.  C.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren, 

FEKEINS,  Charles  Callahan,  critic  and 
author,  was  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  1,  1823, 
sou  of  James  and  Eliza  Greene  (Callahan)  Perkins. 
His  grandfather  was  James  Perkins,  a  Boston  mer- 
chant, who  won  recognition  for  his  muniticent  gifts 
to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind  and  to  the  Boston 
Athenaeum.  His  early  years  were  spent  in  Boston. 
Later  he  was  educated  at  boarding  schools  in  Cam- 
bridge and  at  Burlington,  N.  J.  After  being  gradu- 
ated in  1843  at  Harvard  College  he  went  to  Europe 
to  study  art,  first  in  Rome,  where  he  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  drawing  and  painting,  and  later  in  Paris, 
studying  painting  with  Ary  Scheffer.  At  the  same 
time  he  gave  increased  attention  to  music.  He 
spent  several  years  in  Leipsic,  Germany,  and 
Florence,  Italy,  at  the  latter  making  the  acquaiut- 
ance  of  M.  Rio,  the  writer  on  Christian  art,  through 
whose  influence  he  was  induced  to  become  an  his- 
torian of  art.  Thereafter  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  art  and  artists  of  the  Italian  schools  of 
the  Reuaissauce  epoch  with  unremitting  devotion. 
He  made  another  visit  to  Europe  in  1865,  and 
studied  etching  under  Brocqueraond  and  Lalanne, 
being  one  of  the  first  to  practice  the  art  iu  tlie  United 
States.  In  1867  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  the  following 
year  was  chosen  correspon- 
dent of  the  Academie  des 
Beaux-Arts,  being  the  first 
American  selected  for  that 
honor.  He  was  president  of 
tlie  Boston  Art  Club  from 
1869  to  1879,  and  in  1874  he 
was  elected  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  school  board 
of  Boston  from  1870-83; 
honorary  director  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  which  he 
helped  to  establi.sh ;  member 
of  the  New  England  Histor- 
ical Society,  and  for  the  last 
ten  \  ears  of  his  life  acted  as  president  of  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  occasionally  conducting  its  per- 
formances. He  was  also  one  of  the  projectors  of  the 
Boston  Music  Hall,  to  which  he  presented  Crawford's 
statue  of  Beethoven,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
Harvard  Musical  Association.  Perkins  was  an 
eminent  art  critic,  whose  works  were  recognized  as 
standard  authorities,  and  were  conducive  to  the 
advancement  of  art  in  this  country.  He  has  done 
much  to  rouse  the  public  to  a  keener  sense  of  the 
need  of  knowledge  and  training  in  the  fine  arts,  and 
this  he  accomplished  not  only  through  his  writings, 
but  also  through  his  lectures  before  the  Lowell 
Institute,  and  before  many  colleges,  schools  and 
societies,  as  well  as  by  his  untiring  activity  in  the 
many  oilices  he  has  held.  His  publications  include: 
"Tuscan  Sculptors:  Their  Lives,  Works  and 
Times"  (1865)  and  "Italiiui  Sculptors:  History  of 
Sculpture  in  Northern,  Southern  and  Eastern 
Italy"  (1868),  the  plates  in  these  books 
being  etched  by  the  author,  many  of  them 
from  his  own  drawings;  "Art  in  Educa- 
tion" (1870);  "Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo" 
(1878);  "Sepulchral  Monuments  in  Italy"  (1888) 
was  written  for  the  Arundel  Society;  "Historical 
Handbook  of  Italian  Sculpture"  (1883),  and 
"Ghibertiet  Son  ficole  "  (1886).  Besides,  he  gave 
much  labor,  as  critical  editor,  to  John  D.  Champ- 
lin's  "  Cyclopedia  of  Painters  and  Paintings";  has 
edited  an    American  edition   of  Eastlake's  "  Hints 


on  Household  Art  "  (1872),  and  Jacob  von  Falke's 
"Art  in  the  House"  (1879).  In  1883  he  began  to 
write  a  "History  of  the  HSndel  and  Haydn  So- 
ciety," a  part  of  which  has  been  published  by  him 
(1883-86),  and  was  continued  by  John  S.  Dwight 
after  his  death.  Charles  C.  Perkins  was  married, 
in  June,  1855,  to  Frances  Davenport,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Matthias  Bruen.  On  Aug.  35,  1886, 
while  driving  with  William  M.  Evai-ts  at  Windsor, 
Vt.,  he  was  thrown  from  the  carriage,  and  was 
instantly  killed. 

MITCHELL,  Edward  Page,  journalist,  was 
born  at  Bath,  Me.,  March  24,  1852,  son  of  Edward 
H.  and  Frances  A.  (Page)  Mitchell.  His  boyhood 
was  passed  in  New  York  city,  where  he  received 
his  preliminary  education,  and  he  was  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College  in  the  class  of  1871.  He  began 
newspaper  work  as  a  reporter  on  the  Boston  "Daily  ' 
Advertiser"  soon  after  graduation.  In  1873  he 
became  assistant  editor  of  the  Lewiston  (Me.) 
' '  Journal,"  and  two  years  later  was  invited  by  Charles 
A.  Dana  to  become  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  "  Sun,  "  with  which  he  has  been  identi- 
fied ever  since  as  editorial  writer  and  general  assist- 
ant. Mr.  Mitchell  has  also  contributed  stories  and 
sketches  to  various  magazines,  some  of  which  have 
been  published  in  "Stories  by  American  Authors." 
He  was  married,  Oct.  39,  1874,  to  Annie  Sewell 
Welch,  of  Bath,  Me. 

COLWELL,  Stephen,  author,  was  born  in 
Brooke  county,  Va.,  March  25,  1800.  Having  been 
graduated  in  1819  at  Jefferson  College,  Penhaylvana. , 
he  studied  law,  and  %\as  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1831.  He  practiced  for  about  ten  years  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  then  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  became  an  iron  merchant.  Success  in  business 
brought  him  a  large  fortune,  which  he  devoted  to 
educational,  charitable  and  scientific  purposes. 
When  the  civil  war  began  he  showed  himself  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  Federal  government,  as- 
sisting the  anti-secession  movement  financially  and 
by  every  other  means  in  his  power.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia, 
and  an  associate  member  of  the  U.  S.  sanitary  com- 
mission. AfJer  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  gov- 
ernment appointed  him  commissioner  to  revise  tlie 
internal  revenue  system,  with  a  view  to  suggesting 
modification  in  the  distribution  of  taxes,  and  his 
work  iu  this  capacity  was  influential  in  determining 
the  financial  policy  of  the  administration.  Mr.  Col- 
well  devoted  especial  attention  to  political  economy 
and  other  branches  of  social  science  and  wrote 
much  on  these  subjects,  as  well  as  on  various  current 
topics.  He  had  accumulated  a  valuable  library, 
containing,  among  other  works,  about  6,000  vol- 
umes on  his  favorite  subjects,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  with  an  endow- 
ment for  a  professorship  of  social  science.  His 
works  include:  "  Letters  to  Members  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  on  the  Removal  of  Deposits 
from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  by  Order  of  the 
President  "  (1834),  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Mr. 
Penn";  "The  Relative  Position  in  Our  Industry  of 
Foreign  Commerce,  Domestic  Production  and  In- 
ternal Trade"  (1850),  over  the  signature  of  "Jona- 
than B.  Wise";  "New  Themes  for  the  Protestant 
Clergy  "  (1851);  "  Politics  for  American  Christians  " 
(1853);  "Money  of  Account,"  in  "Merchant's 
Magazine  "for  Xpril,  1852;  "  Preface  and  Notes  to 
Race  for  Riches"  (1853);  "Position  of  Christianity 
in  the  United  States  in  Its  Relation  With  Our 
Political  System  and  Religious  Instruction  in  tlie 
Public  Schools"  (1855);  "The  South:  A  Letter 
from  a  Friend  in  the  North  with  Reference  to  the 
Effects  of  Disunion  upon  Slavery"  (1856);  "Pre- 
liminary Es,says  and  Notes  to  the  National  Economy 
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of  Frederick  List"  (1856);  another  essay  on  "Money 
of  Account"  in  "Banker's  Magazine"  (July  and 
August,  1857),  and  "  Tiie  Ways  and  Means  of  Com- 
mercial Payment  "  (1858),  which  is  his  most  impor- 
tant production  in  social- science.  He  died  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  Jan.  15,  1872. 

LEWIS,  Dixon  Hall,  senator,  was  born  in 
Dinwiddie  county,  Va.,  Aug.  10,  1802.  He  was 
educated  at  Mt.  Zion  Academy  and  South  Carolina 
College,  after  which  he  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Prior  to  1823,  he  settled  in 
Autauga  county,  Ala.,  and  in  1825  entered  public 
life,  taking  a  leading  position  as  a  states'  rights  ad- 
vocate. After  serving  in  the  local  legislature  (1825- 
37).  he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  21st  con- 
gress, and  by  re-election  continued  to  serve  in  the 
lower  house  from  Dec.  7,  1839,  until  April  22,  1844, 
wlien  he  was  appointed  by  (jov.  Benjamin  Fitz- 
patriok  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  William  R. 
Khig  in  the  U.  S.  senate.  Reserved  as  senator  un- 
til his  death,  having  been  twice  regularly  elected  to 
that  body.  He  was  prominent  in  his  profession,  and 
in  public  speaking  possessed  great  power.  Going  to 
extremes  in  the  matter  of  states'  rights,  he  advo- 
cated nullification  and  secession.  Though  physically 
of  large  proportions,  weighing  over  400  pounds,  yet 
he  possessed  no  slight  degree  of  activity.  While  re- 
turning from  Washington  on  one  of  the  Southern 
steamers,  tlie  vessel  was  wrecked,  and  he  refused  to 
enter  a  boat  until  all  were  saved,  for  fear  of  endan- 
gering others.  He  died  while  on  a  visit  to  New  York 
city,  Oct.  25,  1848. 

MASON,  Mary  Augusta,  author,  was  born  at 
Windsor,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  6,  1861,  daughter  of  Sterne 
A.  and  Nancy  A.  (Sage)  Mason.  She  was  educated  at 
the  acadfemy  of  her  native  village,  and  at  Binghamton 
College.  From  her  earliest  childhood  she  evinced  a 
singular  love  of  melody,  which  later  found  expres- 
sion in  music  and  poetry.  Her  rhythmic  gifts  de- 
veloped rapidly,  and  before  she  was  out  of  her  teens 
her  first  verses  were  accepted  by  leading  periodicals. 
Though  much  of  her  work  has  since  taken  the  form 
of  verse.  Miss  Mason  has  contributed  to  the  "  Inde- 
pendent," "Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper," 
"Harper's  Weekly,"  "Harper's  Bazaar,"  "St. 
Nicholas,""  Youth's  Companion,"  etc.  A  writer  in 
the  "Magazine  of  Poetry"  has  said  cff  her:  "Miss 
Mason  has  the  feeling  and  fancy  of  the  poet,  the  ear 
of  the  musician,  and  the  eye  of  the  artist.  .  .  . 
She  sings  as  the  birds  sing,  without  apparent  eifort, 
and  though  hel-  manner  is  light  and  joyous,  her 
verses  often  indicate  depth  of  thought,  and  a  close 
acquaintance  with  the  my,steries  and  losses  of  life." 
For  some  years  past  she  has  made  her  home  at  Bing- 
hamton, N.  Y.,  where  she  is  actively  occupied  with 
literary  work,  and  is  also  identified  with  prominent 
public  charities. 

MASON,  Caroline  Atwater,  author,  was  born 
inProvidence.R. I.,  July  10, 1853,  daughter  of  Stephen 
and  Mary  (Weaver)  Atwater,  a  ' '  birthright  member" 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Her  fatlier  was  a  civil  en- 
gineer and  city  surveyor  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  and 
at  his  death,  in  1855,  was  supei'intendent  of  the  fac- 
tories of  Brown  &  Ives,  at  Lonsdale,  R.  I.  Mrs. 
Mason's  education  was  obtained  at  vai-ious  private 
scliools  in  Providence:  Dr.  Stockbridge's,  the 
Friends'  Yearly  Meeting  Boarding  School,  and  she 
spent  one  year  at  Howland  School  at  Cayuga  Lake, 
N.  Y.  In  1872  she  visited  Europe,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  studied  in  Stuttgart,  Ger- 
many. The  family  removed  from  Providence  to 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1874,  where  she  was  married,  in 
1877,  to  Rev.  John  H.  Mason,  a  Baptist  clergyman. 
She  wrote  "  A  Titled  Maiden,"  in  1889,  which  was 
awarded  second  prize  in  the  Pilgrim  prize  competi- 
tion. "  A  Minister  of  the  World  "  appeared  in  1895; 
"The  Quiet    King"    (1896);  "A  Minister  of  Car- 


thage" (1899);  "A  Wild  Flower"  (1899);  "A 
Woman  of  Yesterday  "  (1900).  Mrs.  Mason  pictures 
the  tragic  conflict  which  the  transition  period  in 
religious  thought  produces  in  individuals,  with  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  religious  life  and  with  great 
fairness  to  the  various  tendencies  portrayed. 

STARE,  Charles  Gager,  merchant,  was  born  at 
Brattleboro,  Vt.,  May  22, 1835,  son  of  Rev.  Jedediah 
Lathrop  and  Hannah  (Gager)  Stark.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools  of  Mohawk,  Little 
Falls,  and  at  the  academy  of  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 
Upon  completing  his  studies  he  served  over  a  year 
as  a  clerk  in  Mohawk,  then  migrated  to  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  became  a  clerk  in  the  dry-goods  house  of 
Bradford  Bros.,  with  whom  he  remained  eight 
years.  In  1862,  together  with  John  Bradford, 
senior  member  of  the  firm,  he  bought  the  carpet  and 
curtain  department  of  the  firm,  forming  an  equal 
partnership  under  the  style  of  Bradford  &  Stark. 
In  1869  Mr.  Stark  bouglit  half  of  his  partner's 
interest,  and  the  name  was  changed  to  Stark 
Bros.,  ills  brother.  Edward  .1.  Stark,  having  be- 
come associated  witli  him.  Mr.  Bradford  remained 
a  special  partner  until  1875,  when  he  retired  and 
E.  J.  Stark  became  a  partner.  In  1884  the  business 
was  organized  as  the  Stark  Bros.  Co.,  with  CharlesG. 
Stark  as  president.  The  same  year  the  business  was 
destroyed  by  Are,  Ave  days  after 
which  he  opened  temporary  quar- 
ters, and  rebuilt  upon  the  old 
site,  moving  into  the  new  build 
ing  March,  1885.  A  reception 
celebratingthe  occasion  was  given 
to  the  Merchants'  Association  and 
the  Milwaukee  press  representa- 
tives. He  is  also  connected  with 
other  business  corporations,  be- 
ing a  director  of  the  Northwest- 
ern Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. ; 
a  member  and  organizer  of  the 
Merchants'  Association;  an  or- 
ganizer of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association;  a  trustee 
of  Beloit  College,  and  was  a  treas- 
urer, in  1881,  of  the  Milwaukee 
Exposition  Co.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Milwaukee,  Deutcher  and 
Country  clubs;  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars;  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and  of  St.  Paul's  Church. 
On  Aug.  18,  1864,  he  was  married  to  Sarah  T., 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Lydia  Hayt,  of  Milwaukee. 
They  had.no  children.  Mrs.  Stark  died' March  22, 
1889.  Mr.  Stark  was  married,  July  16,  1890,  to 
Lucy  A.  Hayt,  sister  of  his  first  wife.  His  brother, 
Edward  J.  Stark,  died  Feb.  4,  1897. 

IiBWIS,  Thomas,  patriot,  was  born  in  county 
Donegal,  Ireland,  April  27,  1718,  son  "of  John 
Lewis,  of  Huguenot  descent,  who  came  to  America 
in  1732,  and  settled  in  Bellefonte,  Pa.  He  received  a 
liberal  education;  was  an  excellent  mathematician, 
and  became  surveyor  of  Augusta  county,  Va.,  in 
1745.  He  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  burgesses, 
where  he  advocated  tiie  resolutions  of  Patrick  Henry 
in  1765,  and  also  a  member  of  the  state  conventions 
of  1775  and  1776,  in  which  he  aided  in  preparing  the 
declaration  of  rights  in  the  state  constitution.  In 
1788  he  served  in  the  convention  which  ratified  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  as  a  member  of  the  first 
house  of  delegates  he  united  with  Jefferson  in  enact- 
ing religious  toleration.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  safety,  and  one  of  the  boldest  patriots 
of  Virginia,  His  death  occurred  at  Port  Republic, 
Va.,  Jan.  31,  1790.  Thomas  Lewis  was  a  brother 
of  Andrew  (1720-81),  William  (1734-1811),  and 
Charles  (d.  1774),  all  soldiers  in  the  colonial  army. 
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LOGAN,  Williain,  senator,  was  born  at  Har- 
rodsburg,  Ky.  (then  known  as  Han-od's  Fort), 
Dec.  8,  1776,  eldest  son  of  Gen.  Benjamin  Logan, 
the  Kentucky  pioneer.  His  grandparents  had  emi- 
grated from  Ireland  to  Pennsylvania,  whence  they 
had  removed  to  Virginia.  He  was  probably  the  first 
white  person  born  in  Kentucky.  His  -mother  had 
been  residing  for  a  short  time  at  Harrod's  Port,  this 
being  considered  a  far  safer  station  than  Logan's  Fort, 
Lincoln  county,  which  was  their  home.  His  parents 
afterward  removed  from  Lincoln  to  Shelby  county, 
which  became  his  permanent  home.  He  received  a 
good  education,  studied  law,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  eminent  practitioners  of  the  state.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-three  lie  served  as  a  member  of  the  second 
state  constitutional  convention  (1799).  He  repre- 
sented Shelby  county  in  the  state  legislature  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  was  twice  speaker  of  the  house.  He 
was  twice  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Kentucky  court 
of  appeals,  and  in  1819  he  Was  elected  to  the  U.  S. 
senate,  from  which  be  resigned  in  1820  to  accept  a 
nomination  as  governor,  but  was  defeated  by  John 
Adair.  Sen.  Logan  died  in  Shelby  county,  Ky., 
Aug.  8,  1822. 

FABISH,  Elijah,  clergyman  and  authoi',  was 
born  in  Lebanon,  Kew  London  co.,  Conn,,  Nov.  7, 
1762.  He  received  liis  education  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
mouth  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1785. 
During  the  next  two  years  he 
studied  theology,  and  on  being 
ordained  became  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  at  By- 
field,  Mass.  (Dec.  20,  1787),  filling 
this  position  until  his  death.  He 
was  a  Hopkinsonian  theologist, 
and  in  politics  a  strong  Federal- 
ist. In  his  annual  election  ser- 
mon delivered  in  1810  he  vio- 
lently denounced  the  national  ad- 
ministration, and  in  consequence 
the  discourse,  which  aroused 
much  excitement  and  discussion, 
had  to  be  published  by  subscrip- 
tion, as  the  legislatiire  declined  to 
print  it.  He  published  "A  Gaz- 
etteer of  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Continents,"  conjointly  with 
Rev.  Jedediah  Morse  (1802)  ; 
"Compendious  History  of  New 
"A  New  System  of  Modern 
Geography;  or,  A  General  Description  of  all  the 
Considerable  Countries  of  the  World"  (1810);  "A 
Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock,"  in  con- 
junction with  Rev.  David  McClure  (1811),  and  "  Sa- 
cred Geography ;  or,  A  Gazetteer  of  the  Bible  "  (1813), 
beside  about  twenty  occasional  sermons  and  ora- 
tions, political  and  religious,  some  of  which  were 
quoted  by  Mathew  Carey  in  his  "  Olive  Branch" 
(1814).  In  1826  a  volume  of  his  "Sermons,  with  a 
Brief  Jlemoir,"  appeared  posthumously.  He  re- 
ceived, in  1807,  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Dartmouth 
College.  He  died  at  Byfield,  Mass.,  Oct.  15,  1825. 
BIGELOW,  Jacob,  physician,  was  born  at 
Sudbury,  Mass.,  Feb.  37,  1787,  son  of  Jacob  Bige- 
low.  His  father,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University 
in  1776,  was  the  minister  of  the  town  of  Sudbiiry 
for  many  years.  Jacob  Bigelow,  Jr.,  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  University  in  1806,  and  he  received 
the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1810.  From  1815,  and  for  fifty  years 
thereafter,  he  was  professor  of  materia  medica  in 
the  medical  department  of  Harvard  University,  and 
during  1816-87  was  Rumford  professor  of  the 
application  of  science  to  the  useful  arts  in  the  aca- 
demic department  of  the  same  institution.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  for  sixty-seven  j'cars,  and  president  from 


England"   (1804); 


l'~  '  to  186b,  when  he  declined  a  re-election.  He 
Was  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, Masf  ohusetts  Historical  Society,  Medico- 
Cl'».vii' .  ca  .ociety  of  Edinburgh,  the  Linnean  So- 
c  of  London,  and  other  scientific  associations. 
He  was  distinguished  alike  as  a  wise  and  judicious 
teacher  and  as  the  promoter  of  beneficent  public  in- 
stitutions and  improvements.  He  conceived  the  jilan 
of  an  extensive  forest  garden  cemetery,  and  Mount 
Auburn  was  laid  out  according  to  his  plans  and  de- 
signs in  1831.  He  originated  his  own  experiments 
and  solved  his  own  problems.  He  was  a  born  arti- 
ficer, mechanician  and  inventor,  familiar  with  the 
work  and  methods  of  every  soft  of  handicraft.  He 
constructed  the  models  and  drawings  for  his  lectures, 
and  when  illustrations  were  needed  for  his  great 
work  on  botany,  he  invented  an  original  method 
of  printing  in  color  directly  from  copper  plates 
long  before  the  time  of  photography  and  chrorao- 
lithography.  Dr.  Bigelow  published:  "Florula  Bos- 
toniensis  "  (1814),  which  was  for  nearly  two  genera- 
tions the  manual  for  New  England  amateur  botan- 
ists; an  American  edition  of  "  Sir  James  Edward 
Smith's  Introduction  to  Botany  "  (1814);  "  Ameri- 
can Medical  Botany,"  with  colored  plates  (1817-21); 
"  Nature  in  Disease,"  a  volume  of  essays  (1854); 
"A  Brief  Exposition  of  Rational  Medicine";  (1858); 
"  History  of  Mount  Auburn";  (1860),  and  "Modern 
Inquiries"  (1867).  His botanicalknowledge, with  that 
of  the  materia  medica  and  his  classical  scholarship, 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  committee  which,  in 
1820,  formed  the  American  Pharmacopoeia.  Several 
genera  of  plants  have  been  named  Biglovia  in  his 
honor,  notably  some  golden  flowered  composite  of 
the  southern  and  western  United  States,  of  Mexico 
and  the  Andes  of  South  America.  In  1816  he  pub- 
lished the  substance  of  his  Harvard  lectures  in  a 
volume  entitled,  "Elements  of  Technology."  Of 
his  medical  writings,  his  discourse  on  "Self-Limited 
Disease"  is  the  most  famous.  An  address  delivered 
before  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  on 
"  The  Limits, of  Education"  is  scarcely  less  so.  He 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  1857.  He  was  married  to  Mary  Scollay,  of 
Boston,  by  whom  he  had  several  children,  the  eldest 
of  whom  was  the  distinguished  surgeon  and  educa- 
tor. Dr.  Henry  Jacob  Bigelow.  Dr.  Bigelow  died  in 
Boston,  .Jan.  10,  1879. 

BENO,  Marcus  Albert,  soldier,  was  born  in 
Carrolltown,  Greene  co..  111.,  in  December,  1834. 
Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age  he  was  brought  up 
by  a  Mr.  Hunter.  He  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy  in  1857  and  was  appointed  brevet 
second  lieutenant  in  the  Isf,  dragoons.  He  was  as- 
signed on  duty  to  the  western  frontier,  and  during  his 
service  there  was  promoted  second  lieutenant  on 
June  14,  1858,  and  first  lieutenant  on  April  25,  1861, 
and  on  Nov.  12th  of  the  latter  year  was  commissioned 
captain  in  the  1st  U.  S.  cavalry.  He  took  part  ia 
the  battles  of  Williamsburg,  Gaine-s'  mills,  Malvern 
hill,  Antietam,  Cold  harbor  and  Trevillian  station. 
He  was  wounded  at  Kelly's  ford,  Va.,  and  was 
brevetted  major  for  gallantry  on  March  17,  1863. 
At  Cedar  creek,  Va.,  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant- 
colonel,  Oct.  17,  1864.  He  was  appijointed  colonel 
of  the  12th  Pennsylvania  cavalry  on  Jan.  1,  1865, 
and  commanded  a  brigade  in  an  encounter  with 
Mosby's  guerillas  at  Harmony,  Va.  On  March  13, 
1865,  lie  was  brevetted  colonel  U.  S.  army  and 
brigadier-general  U.  S.  volunteers  for  meritorious 
service  during  the  war.  On  July  20,  1865,  he  was 
mustered  out,  and  later  became  assistant  instructor 
of  infantry  tactics  in  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy. 
Subsequently  he  served  for  atii«e  in  the  Preedmen's 
bureau  at  New  Orleans,  and  was  later  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  West,  being  promoted  major  of  the  7th 
U.  S.  cavalry,  Dec.  26,  1868.     Eight  years  later  he 
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participated  in  the  campaign  against  tlieTSioux  I 
dians  under  Sitting  Bull,  with  Col.  George  A.  Custei. 
He  was  afterwards  charged  with  cow^^iBlice  for 
having  failed  to  sui)port  his  comrades  iir^tlie  ;  -f  jon 
on  the  Little  Big  Horn,  where  Gen.  Custer"  a 
nearly  all  his  regiment  were  killed.  Other  serious 
charges  were  raised  against  him,  and  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  service,  April  1,  1880.  He  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  1,  1889. 

GOULD,  Edward  Sherman,  author,  was  born  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  May  11, 1808,  son  of  Judge  James 
and  Sally  McCurdy  (Tracy)  Gould.  He  entered 
mercantile  life  in  New  York  and  became  well 
known  in  several  branches  of  literature,  being  one 
of  the  earlier  writers  for  the  "  Knickerbocker  Maga- 
zine "  and  a  prolific  contributor  of  tales,  sketches 
and  articles  to  the  periodical  press.  He  wrote  under 
the  pseudonym  "Cussio"  for  Mr.  Charles  King's 
"American"  and  also  for  the  "Kew  World,"  the 
"Mirror,"  the  "Literary  World,"  etc.  He  pub- 
lished translations  of:  "Travels  in  Egypt  and  Ara- 
bia Petrsea"  (1839);  "Progress  of  Democracy" 
(1841);  "Impressions  of  Travel  in  Switzerland," 
from  the  French  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  the  elder, 
"Eugenie  Grandet"  and  "Father  Goriot,"  by 
Balzac;  "Handsome  Pecopin,"  by  Victor  Hugo, 
and  "Charles  de  Bourbon,"  by  A.  Royer — these 
last  in  1842-43.  In  the  latter  year  he  wrote  also  a 
volume  of  dramatic  and  colloquial  essays,  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  Sterne,  entitled 
"  The  Sleep  Rider ;  or,  The  Old  Boy  in  the 
Omnibus  ;  by  the  Man  in  the  Claret  Colored  Coat  " 
(1848).  As  if  to  accentuate  his  versatility  he  next 
(1843)  published  an  abridgment  for  popular  use  of 
Allison's  "History  of  Europe,"  a  work  requiring 
considerable  care  and  literary  acumen,  seeing  that 
it  involved  the  condensation  of  ten  volumes,  the 
preservation  of  all  facts,  and  the  correction  of 
many  errors  in  a  single  octavo  volume,  which  has 
since  passed  through  many  editions.  His  other 
writings  are:  "The  Very  Age,"  a  comedy  (1850); 
"  John  Doe  and  Ricliard  Roe;  or,  Episodes  of  Life 
in  New  York"  (1863);  "Good  English;  or,  Popular 
Errors  in  Language,"  reprinted  articles  which  had 
been  published  in  the  New  York  "Evening  Post," 
with  a  lecture  on  "Clerical  Elocution"  (1867),  and 
a  supplement  to  Duyckinck's  "History  of  the  New 
World  "  (1871).  He  died  in  New  York  city,  Feb.  31, 
1885. 

BICHABDS,  James,  clergyman,  was  born  at 
New  Canaan,  Conn.,  Oct.  29,  1767,  a  descendant  of 
Samuel  Richards,  a  Welshman,  who  settled  near 
Stamford, Conn.  In  1789  he  entered  Yale  College,  but 
was  obliged  to  leave  it  after  one  year,  being  unable  to 
meet  the  expenses.  He  then  studied  under  Dr.  Bur- 
net, of  Norwalk,  and  having  taught  for  some  time 
in  Farmington,  completed  his  academical  and  theo- 
logical course  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Dwight. 
At  the  latter's  suggestion  Yale  College  conferred 
upon  him  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1794.  In  1793  he 
was  licensed  by  a  committee  of  the  association  in  the 
western  district  of  Fairfield  countjr  to  preach  the 
gospel.  In  September,  1794,  he  received  a  call  from 
the  church  in  Morristown,N.  J.,  and  was  installed  as 
pastor  by  the  presbytery  of  New  York  in  May,  1797. 
Here  he  remained  until  1809,  when  he  took  charge 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Newark,  N.  J.  He 
was  elected  moderator  of  the  general  assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  church  in  1805,  and  two  years  later 
was  chosen  a  trustee  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
He  was  also  a  director  of  the  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  from  its  first  establishment,  and  filled  both 
,  offices  until  he  left  New  Jersey.  In  1815  he  received 
the  degree  of  D.D.  both  from  Union  and  Yale  col- 
leges. On  Oct.  39, 1833,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn, 
which  chair  he  occupied  until  hisdeath.     A  volume 


of  ' '  Lectures  on  Mental  Philosophy  and  Tlieology'' 
was  published  posthumously  from  his  manuscripts 
by  Samuel  H.  Gridley,  with  a  sketch  of  his  life 
(1846),  and  in  1849  a  selection  of  twenty  sermons 
were  issued,  with  an  essay  on  his  character,  by 
William  B.  Sprague.  He  "died  at  Auburn,  N.  Y., 
Aug.  2,  1843. 

AUSTIN,  William,  author,  was  born  at  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  March  2,  1778.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1798,  and  studied  law.  His 
publications  are;  "Oration  on  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill"  (1801);  "Letters  From  London"  (1804);  "Essay 
on  the  Human  Character  of  Christ"  (1807),  and 
"Peter  Rugg,  the  Missing  Man."  In  1805he fought 
a  duel  with  James  H.  Elliott,  caused  by  a  political 
quarrel,  in  which  he  was  wounded.  He  died  at 
Charlestown,  Mass.,  June  37,  1841. 

MACKENZIE,  Alexander  Slidell,  naval 
officer,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  April  6,  1808, 
son  of  John  and  Ellen  (MacKenzle)  Slidell,  and 
brother  of  John  Slidell,  U.  S.  senator.  He  took  the 
name  of  his  mother's  family,  MacKenzie,  in  1887,  at 
the  request  of  a  maternal  uncle.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  entered  the  navy  as 
a  midshipman,  and  in  1833 
took  command  of  a  merchant 
vessel  in  order  to  improve  him- 
self in  seamanship.  Returning 
to  the  navy,  he  became  lieuten- 
ant in  1835,  and  commander  in 
1841,  serving  meantime  in  the 
Mediterranean ,  the  West  Indian 
and  Brazilian  waters,  and  in 
the  Pacific.  During  the  siege 
of  Bahia  he  commanded  the 
Dolphin,  and  was  a  spectator 
of  many  of  the  political  events 
on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  em- 
bodying his  experiences  in  a 
pamphlet  which  he  published 
at  that  time.  In  1843  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  U.S. 
brig  Somers,  which  was  manned 
chiefly  by  naval  apprentices,  and  was  sent  to  the  West 
African  coast.  On  the  return  voyage  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  a  plot  to  mutiny  was  discovered,  and  the  ring- 
leaders were  put  in  irons.  After  carefully  investi- 
gating the  affair,  a  council  of  oflicers  recommended 
the  immediate  execution  of  the  three  most  concerned, 
and  accordingly  they  were  hanged  at  the  yard  arm. 
These  young  men  were  all  of  good  family,  one  of 
them,  a  midshipman,  being  a  son  of  the  secretary  of 
war,  John  C.  Spencer,  of  New  York.  This  tragical 
event  created  a  great  sensation,  and  MacKenzie's 
action  was  both  severely  criticised  and  warmly  de- 
fended. Though  his  conduct  was  approved  by  a 
court  of  inquiry,  and  he  was  acquitted  of  blame  by 
a  court-martial,  the  difference  of  opinion  was  not 
settled,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  more  or  less 
embittered  by  this  affair.  In  May,  1846,  he  was 
sent  by  Pres.  Polk  on  a  private  mission  to  Cuba,  and 
thence  he  proceeded  to  Mexico.  At  the  siege  of 
Vera  Cruz  he  was  ordnance  officer,  and  he  com- 
manded the  artillery  division  that  stormed  the  town 
of  Tobasco  on  June  16,  1847.  He  also  possessed 
much  ability  as  an  author,  and  his  first  book,  "A 
Year  in  Spain,  by  a  Young  American"  (3  vols., 
1839;  London,  1881;  enlarged  ed.,  3  vols.,  1836), 
became  immediately  popular  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England.  Washington  Irving  wrote  from 
London:  ' '  Here  it  is  quite  the  fashionable  book  of 
the  day,  and  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  in  the 
highest  circles."  It  was  also  translated  into  Swedish. 
Other  works  are:  "Popular  Essays  on  Naval  Sub- 
jects" (3  vols.,  1833);  "The  American  in  England" 
(3  vols.,  1885);  "Spain  Revisited"  (3  vols.,  1836); 
"Life  of  John  Paul  Jones  "  (2  vols.,  1841);  "Life  of 
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Commodore  Oliver  H.  Perry"  (2  vols.,  1841),  and 
"Life  of  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur"  (1846).  He 
also  left  in  manuscript  "A  Journal  of  a  Tour  in 
Ireland."  He  died  at  Tarrytowu,  N.  Y,,  Sept.  13, 
1848.  His  son,  Ronald  Slidell  Mackenzie,  b.  1840, 
was  a  graduate  of  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy.  In 
the  civil  war  he  was  engaged  at  tlie  battles  of 
Manassas,  Chancellorsville,  Petersburg,  Cedar  creek 
and  Fisher's  hill.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  was  retired  March  24,  1884,  and  died  Jan. 
19,  1899.  Another  son,  Alexander  Slidell  Mac- 
Kenzie  (1843-67)  was  appointed  acting  midship- 
man in  1855;  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy  in  1859;  became  lieutenant  in  1861,  and 
lieutenant-commander  in  1865.  At  the  passage 
of  Port  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  in  1862  he  served 
in  the  Kiueo,  and  during  the  first  attack  upon 
Fort  Sumter  in  1863,  in  the  Ironsides.  He  com- 
manded the  squadron  off  Charleston  in  the  joint 
army  and  navy  expedition,  July  10,  1863,  whicli  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  the  greater  part  of  Morris 
island.  While  leading  a  charge  against  the  natives 
of  Formosa  he  fell,  mortally  wounded,  June  13, 
1867.  A  tablet  has  been  placed  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Naval  Academy  to  commemorate  his  death,  and 
Rear-Adm.  Bell  said  of  him:  "The  navy  can 
boast  no  braver  spirit,  no  man  of  higher  promise 
than  Lient.-Com.  Alexander  S.  MacKenzie." 

HARRIS,  John  S. ,  .sena- 
tor, was  born  at  Truxton,  Cort- 
land CO.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  18,  1835. 
In  1846  he  settled  in  Milwau- 
kee, Wis.,  where  he  devoted 
hini.self  to  mercantile  pursuits, 
and  was  president  of  theMarine 
Bauk.  After  he  removed  to 
Louisiana,  in  1863,  he  engaged 
in  cotton  planting  in  Concordia 
parish.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  state  constitutional  conven- 
tion ;  of  the  board  of  registra- 
tion, and  also  of  the  state  sen- 
ate. In  1868  he  was  elected  a 
.senatoi-  in  congress  from  Louis- 
iana for  the  tei'm  ending  in 
1873.  He  served  on  the  com- 
mittees on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  on  printing. 

FRANCIS,  Samuel  Ward,  physician,  inventor 
and  author,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  Dec.  26, 
1835,  son  of  Dr.  John  T.  and  Maria  Eliza  (Cutler) 
Francis.  His  father  was  a  prominent  physician 
of  New  York  city,  and  his  mother  was  a  grand- 
niece  of  Gen.  Francis  Marion.  He  was  graduated 
at  Columbia  College  in  1857,  and  pursued  his  medi- 
cal studies  at  the  university  medical  department, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1860.  He  was  physician 
at  the  New  York  Dispensary  in  1860-63,  and  later 
removed  to  Newiiort,  R.  I.,  where  he  also  practiced. 
He  published :  ' '  Report  of  Valentine  Jlott's  Surgical 
Cliniques  in  the  University  of  New  York,  1859-60" 
(New  York,  1860);  "Water:  Its  History,  Character- 
istics, Hygienic  and  Therapeutic  Uses,"  a  philo- 
sophical essay  (1801);  "Inside  and  Out — a  Curious 
Book";  this  novel  was  described  by  a  critic  of  the 
day  as  "  Carlyle  made  into  a  syllabub"  (1863); 
"  5lemoir  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Prof.  Valen- 
tine Mott"  (1805);  "Biographical  Sketches  of  Dis- 
tinguished Living  New  York  Physicians"  (1860); 
"Biographical  Sketch  of  Prote.ssor  G.  T.  Elliott  " 
(1871);  "  Lifeand  Deatli,"  a  novel  of  New  York  so- 
ciety(1871);  "  Curious  Facts  Concerning  Man  and 
Nature,  with  a  Few  Practical  Suggestions  on  Other 
Subjects"  (two  parts,  1874);  "Memoir  of  the  Life 
and  Character  of  E.  M,  P.  Wells,  of  St.  Stephens, 
Boston,  Mass."  (1878).     He  was  a  fellow  of  the  New 


York  Academy  of  Medicine.  He  patented  twelve 
inventions.  His  brother,  Valentine  Mott  Francis 
(1834),  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  New  York  in 
1859,  also  practiced  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  was  the 
author  of  "  Hospital  Hygiene"  (1859),  and  a  poem, 
"Fight  For  the  Union"  (1863).  Dr.  Francis  was 
married,  June  16,  1859,  to  Harriet,  daughter  of  Judge 
M.  H.  McAllister,  of  California.  He  died  at  New- 
port, R.  I.,  March  25,  1886. 

DYER,    Charles    Brain,   geologist,    was  born 
near  Dudley  Castle,  Worcestershire,  England,  April 
1,  1806,  son  of  Richard  and   Dinah  (Brain)   Dyer. 
In  1828  he  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Cincin- 
nati, where,  on  a  small  scale,  he  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap  and  candles,  retiring  with  a 
fortune  in   1853.       Having    become    interested  in 
geology,  he   made  a  collection  of  the  fossils  in  the 
lime.stone  formation  of  the  Cincinnati  basin,  which 
became  so  important  that  it  was  visited  by  geologists 
from  all  over  the  world.     In  1866  eight  new  speci- 
mens were  described;  in  1871  many  others  were  de- 
scribed in  the  twenty-fourth  report  of  the  New  York 
State  Museum  of  Natural   History,  and  in  1873  a 
large  number  of  fossils  in  this  collection  were  illus- 
trated in  the  "Ohio  Paleontologj'."   Afterward  hun- 
dreds of  specimens  were  described  in  geological  re- 
ports and  scientific  journals.     Several  colleges  were 
desirous  of  securing  Mr.  Dyer's  collection,  and  feel- 
ing that  it  should  be  placed  where  it  could  easily  be 
studied  by  scientists,  he  sold  the  greater  part  of  it 
in  1880  to  tlie  Harvard  Museum  of  Comparative  Zo- 
ology. Mr.  Dyer  al.so  devoted  much  time  to  botany, 
conchology  and  zoology,  and  made  valuable  collec- 
tions of  shells  and  plants.     Many  fossils  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati group  were  first  discovered  by  liim,  and  bear 
the  name  "  Dyeri."     He  was  a  member  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Natural  Histoiy  Society  and  of  severai  other 
scientific  bodies.    In  collaboration  with  S.  A.  Miller, 
he  was  the  author  of  '  'C'ontributions  to  Paleontology" 
(1878).     He  was   married,    in   1832,   to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Langtry,  of  Edgely,  England. 
They  had  nine  children.     He  died  at  Mt.  Harrison, 
Cincinnati,  O.,  July  11,  1883. 

TARKINGTON,  Newton  Booth,  author, 
was  born  in  Indianapolis,  Ind..  July  29,  1869,  son 
of  John  Stevenson  and  Elizabeth  (Booth)  Tarking- 
ton.  He  was  named  for  an  uncle,  who  was  gov- 
ernor of  California  and  a  U.  S.  senator.  His  father, 
son  of  Joseph  Tarkington,  served  as  captain  of  the 
133d  Indiana  volunteers;  later  was  judge  of  the 
circuit  court;  presiding  attorney  for  Jlarion  county, 
and  a  member  of  the  state  legislature.  The  son 
was  educated  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1889;  he  then  spent  two  years 
at  Purdue  University,  completing  his  studies  at 
Princeton  University  with  the  class  of  1893.  He 
received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  from  his  alma  mater  in 
1899.  On  leaving  college  he  engaged  in  business  and  is 
now  a  director  of  the  Central  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana,  but 
is  not  actively  employed.  In  1899  a  novel  by  Mr. 
Tarkington,  entitled  "  The  Gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana," ran  as  a  serial  in  "McClure's Magazine,"  and  in 
October  of  that  year  was  published  in  book  form. 
It  was  republished  in  London  in  1900.  Some  of  the 
reviewers,  according  to  the  New  York  "Times," 
have  seen  in  the  book  "  the  evidence  of  a  new  school 
of  fiction,  if  not  as  regards  style,  at  any  rate  as  far 
as  genre  literature  is  concerned.  .  .  .  The  author 
has  produced  an  exceedingly  strong  and  realistic 
novel  of  the  middle  west,  and  as  a  first  book  it 
augurs  for  its  author  speedy  recognition  as  the  in- 
terpreter of  a  certain  phase  of  human  nature  which 
must  appeal  to  Americans  at  large.  Mr.  Tarking- 
ton's  canvas  is  small,  but  he  works  in  his  figures  • 
witli  much  care  of  detail  and  with  discriminating 
proportion.'  A  novelette,  "Monsieur  Beaucaire," 
appeared  in  the  same  magazine  and  in  book  form  in 
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1900.  Mr.  Tarkington  is  vice-president  of  the  Con- 
temporary Club;  ex-president  of  tlie  Dramatic  Club 
and  writer  of  several  plays  acted  by  its  members- 
director  of  the  Universitv  Club  of  Indiana  and 
member  of  the  Century  Club,  all  of  Indianapolis- 
also  a  member  of  the  Ivy  and  Glee  clubs,  and  ex- 
president  and  director  of  the  Triangle  Club,  all  of 
Princeton. 

BICE,  Americus  Vespucius,  soldier  and  con- 
gressman, was  born  at  Perrysville,  Ashland  co  O 
Nov.  18,  1835,  son  of  Clark  H.  and  Catherine 
(Mowers)  Rice,  and  grandson  of  Ebenezer  Rice,  a 
captain  of  artillery  in  the  war  of  1813.  His  earliest 
American  ancestor,  Thomas  Rice,  came  from  Eng- 
land in  1637,  and  settled  at  Worcester,  Mass.  His 
father  was  a  merchant  and  head  of  the  banking 
house  of  C.  H.  Rice  &  Co.  After  spending  two 
years  at  Antioch  College  the  son  entered  Union  Col- 
lege in  1858,  and  was  graduated  there  in  1860.  Be- 
ginning the  study  of  law,  he  pursued  it  until  the 
following  spring,  when  he  enlisted  at  the  call  for 
volunteers.  He  served  in  the  war  from  1861  to  1865, 
entering  as  a  private  and  coming  out  as  a  brigadier- 
general.  He  participated  in  many  important  battles, 
was  wounded  a  number  of  times,  and  lost  his  right 
leg  at  the  assault  on  Little  Kenesaw,  Ga.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  he  went  to  Arkansas,  where  he 
spent  two  years  in  cotton  planting.  Returning  to 
Ohio,  he  settled  at  Ottawa,  and  there  he  became  man- 
ager of  the  banking-house  of  C.  H.  Rice  &  Co., 
which  position  he  retained  until  the  death  of  his 
father  six  years  later,  when  he  succeeded  him  as  head 
of  the  house.  In  1874  he  was  elected  a  representative 
to  the  44th  congress,  and  was  reelected  to  the  45th 
congress.  During  his  last  term  he  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  invalid  pensions.  Beside  holding 
large  interests  in  real  estate,  he  is  a  partner  in  the 
wheel  factory  of  Rice,  Brown  &  Co.  In  1872  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Baltimore  convention  that  nomi- 
nated Horace  Greeley  for  president.  In  1880  he  was 
first  alternate  delegate  for  the  state  at  large  to  the 
Cincinnati  convention,  at  which  Gen.  Hancock  was 
nominated.  In  1879  he  was  nominated  by  acclama- 
tion for  lieutenant-go  vernor  of  the  state.  In  politics 
Gen.  Rice  is  a  Democrat.  He  was  married,  Oct.  11, 
1866,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Judge  B.  F.  Metcalf,  of 
Lima,  O.     Tliey  have  two  daughters. 

WINSTON,  Frederick  Hampden,  lawyer  and 
diplomat,  was  born  at  Sand  Hill,  Liberty  co. ,  Ga., 
Nov.  20,  1830,  son  of  Rev.  Dennis  Merwin  and  Mary 
(Mcintosh)  Winston.  His  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Hampden  Mcintosh,  and  a  granddaughter  of 
Brig. -Gen.  Laohlan  Mcintosh,  of  the  revolution. 
His  father  was  an  active  Presbyterian  minister,  but 
the  son  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  twelve.  He 
studied  at  private  schools  in  Kentucky  until  he  was 
eighteen,  when  he  entered  a  Georgia  cotton  factory; 
and  two  years  later  participated  in  the  organization  of 
a  new  company,  which  commissioned  him  to  super- 
intend the  construction  of  machinery  in  New  York 
city.  On  his  return  to  Georgia,  however,  he  sold  his 
interest,  studied  law  under  Hon.  William  C.  Daw- 
son, was  graduated  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 
1852,  and  after  spending  six  months  in  the  ofBce  of 
Hon.  William  M.  Evarts,  of  New  York  city,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  there  in  1853.  In  the  same  year  he 
began  practice  in  Chicago,  formed  a  partnership  with 
Norman  B.  Judd,  later  was  associated  with  Henry 
Frink,  and  still  later  with  Henry  W.  Blodgett,  for 
fifteen  years  being  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  rail- 
way lawyers  of  America.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
conventions  that  nominated  Horatio  Seymour  for 
the  presidency  in  1868,  Samuel  J.  Tilden  in  1876, 
and  Grover  Cleveland  in  1884.  In  the  following 
year  Pres.  Cleveland  appointed  him  minister  to 
Persia,  but  in  1886  he  resigned,  and  spent  some  time 


in  European  travel.  Later  he  became  president  of 
the  Union  Stock  Yards  Co.,  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Lincoln  National  Bank,  and  for 
many  years  served  as  a  director.  Though  himself 
a  Democrat,  he  was  appointed  by  three  Republican 
governors  as  president  of  the  board  of  Lincoln  park 
commissioners,  serving  for  twelve  years.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Union  and  Chicago  clubs;  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Cincinnati,  the  order  of  the  Colonial 
Wars  and  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Mr.  Winston  was  married,  Aug.  20,  1855,  to  Maria 
G.,  daughter  of  Gen.  Ambrose  and  Eliza  (Talbot) 
Dudley,  of  Frankfort,  Ky.  Bight  children  were 
born  of  this  union,  of  whom  five  are  still  living.  Mr. 
Winston,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  was 
married  to  Sallie  Reeves  Hews,  of  New  Orleans,  La. 

TBOWBRIBGE,  William  Pettit,  engineer, 
was  born  at  Troy,  Oakland  CO.,  Mich.,  May  25, 
1828,  son  of  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer  and  Elizabeth 
(Conklin)  Trowbridge.  His  grandfather,  Capt. 
Luther  Trowbridge,  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, though  not  yet  seventeen,  served  in  the 
perilous  expedition  of  Arnold  against  Quebec  in  the 
fall  of  1775,  and  was  in  the  army  of  Gen.  Gates 
at  Burgoyne's  surrender;  he  also  accompanied  Sulli- 
van's expedition  sent  out  against  the  Indians  after 
the  massacre  of  Wyoming.  His  father-in-law, 
John  Tillman,  was  also  a  sol- 
dier in  Gen.  Gates'  array  at 
the  capture  of  Burgoyne. 
William  P.  Trowbridge  was 
appointed  a  cadet  in  the 
Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated first  in  his  class  in 
1848,  being  assigned  to  the 
corps  of  topographical  engi- 
neers as  second  lieutenant. 
He  remained  for  tliree  years 
on  duty  at  West  Point  as  as- 
sistant to  Prof.  Bartlett  in 
the  department  of  philoso- 
phy. In  1851  he  was  detailed 
for  duty  on  the  U.  S.  coast 
survey,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  triaugulation  of  the  coast 
of  Maine,  later  on  the  sur- 
vey of  the  James  and  Appomattox  rivers  in  Virginia, 
and  in  1853  was  sent  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where  he 
served  under  Supt.  Bache.  During  the  three  years 
of  his  service  there,  in  his  leisure  hours,  he  collected 
several  thousand  specimens,  including  three-fourths 
of  the  natural  history  of  that  coast,  and  presented 
them  to  the  University  of  Michigan.  In  1857  he 
resigned  his  commission  in  the  army  to  accept  a 
professorship  in  tlie  University  of  Michigan,  but  a 
year  later  accepted  the  office  of  scientific  secretary 
of  the  U.  8.  coast  survey.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war  he  joined  the  army  again  and  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  engineer  bureau  in  New  York  city, 
and  subsequently  was  superintending  engineer  of  the 
construction  of  the  fort  at  Willets  Point,  of  re- 
pairs at  Fort  Schuyler  and  of  the  fortifications  on 
Governor's  island.  During  1865-69  he  was  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Novelty  Iron 
Works  in  New  York  city.  He  was  afterward  pro- 
fessor of  dynamic  engineering  in  the  Shefljeld  Scien- 
tific School  at  Yale,  resigning  in  1877  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  engineering  at  Columbia  College,  which 
position  he  held  until  his  death.  In  1873-76  Prof. 
Trowbridge  was  adjutant-general  of  Connecticut, 
and  during  1873-78  was  commissioner  for  building 
the  capitol  at  Albany.  From  1872  until  his  death  he 
was  commissioner  for  establishing  harbor  lines  at 
New  Haven,  and  during  1870-76  was  commissioner 
for  building  a  bridge  across  the  Quinnipiac  river. 
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Prof.  Trowbridge  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
works  on  engineering  subjects,  among  them:  "Pro- 
prosed  Plan  for  Building  a  Bridge  Across  the  East 
River  at  Blackwell's  Island  "  (1869);  "Heat  as  a 
Source  of  Power"  (1874),  and  "Turbine  Wheels" 
(1879).  He  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from 
Rochester  University  in  1856,  and  from  Yale  in 
1870;  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Princeton  in  1879, 
LL.D.  from  Trinity  College  in  1883,  and  from 
Michigan  University  in  1887.  He  was  the  chief 
agent  of  the  tenth  census  for  collecting  statistics  re- 
lating to  power  and  machinery  employed  in  manu- 
factures, and  is  credited  with  being  the  first  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  the  cantilever  bridge.  He  was 
the  vice-president  of  the  New  York  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  of  the  American  Association  for  tlie 
Advancement  of  Science.  He  was  married  and  liad 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  died  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  in  1892. 

BIiODGrET,  Iiorin,  scientist,  was  born  near 
Jamestown,  Chautauqua  co.,  N.  Y. ,  May  35,  1823. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Jamestown  Academy  and 
at  Geneva  (now  Hobart)  College.  In  November, 
1851,  he  became  assistant  professor  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  in  the  department  of  researches  on 
climatology.  Among  the  first  papers  on  atmos- 
pheric physics  ever  published  in  this  country  wore 
those  presented  by  him  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science 
held  at  Cleveland  in  1858. 
He  had,  previously,  in 
1853,  sent  the  result  of  his 
researches  on  climatology 
to  the  British  Association. 
Ill  1853-54  he  directed  the 
observations  and  calcula- 
tions of  the  Pacific  rail- 
way surve}',  and  in  the 
latter  year  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  war  depart- 
ment, though  continuing 
in  charge  of  the  survey. 
In  1855  he  published  his 
"  Army  Meteorological 
Register,''  and  in  1857, 
"The  Climatology  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the 
Temperate  Latitudes  of  the  North  American  Conti- 
nent," which  was  widely  circulated  here,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  much  interest  in  Europe,  being  highly 
praised  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  Mr.  Blodget 
removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1857  and  resided  there 
un^il  his  death.  From  1858  to  1865  he  was  secretary 
of  the  Philadelphia  board  of  trade,  and  from  1859  un- 
til 1864  editor  of  the  "  North  American,"  published 
in  that  city.  In  1863-65  he  had  cliarge  of  the  finan- 
cial and  statistical  reports  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, and  in  that  capacity  published  sevei-al 
volumes  of  official  reports.  In  1855-77  he  was 
U.  S.  appraiser-at-large  of  customs,  and  in  1874- 
75  a  special  assistant  of  tlie  treasury  department. 
His  "Commercial  and  Financial  Resources  of  the 
United  States"  (1864),  which  sold  more  than  30,000 
copies  here,  was  reprinted  in  Nuremberg,  Germany, 
and  did  much  abroad  to  su.stain  the  financial  credit 
of  this  country.  In  Europe  his  reputation  was  per- 
haps even  gi-eater  than  in  the  United  States.  His 
publications  include  150  bound  volumes,  350  pam- 
phlets and  innumerable  editorial  articles  and  papers. 
A  few  of  the  titles  are:  "Alaska:  What  Is  It 
Worth?"  (1868);  "The  Climate  of  Massachusetts," 
with  Walling  (1871);  "Climatology  of  the  United 
States"  (1873);  "  The  Non-periodic  Distribution  of 
Cold"  (1874);  "A  Report  Upon  Non-periodic 
Changes  of  Heat,"  and  "The   Floods  in  Pennsylva- 
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nia "  (1889).  Mr.  Blodget  resigned  from  govern- 
ment service  in  1877,  and  afterward  held  various 
important  positions  in  Philadelphia.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  24,  1901. 

SHORT,  William,  diplomat,  was  born  at  Spring 
Garden,  Pittsylvania  co.,  Va.,  Sept.  30,  1759.  He 
was  educated  at  William  and  Mary  College,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  executive  council  of  Virginia  in  early 
manhood.  In  1784  he  was  secretary  of  legation  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  when  the  latter  was  minister  to 
France,  and  in  1789  was  appointed  charge  d'affaires 
to  France  by  Pres.  Washington.  He  held  the  first 
commission  signed  by  the  first  president,  and  was 
the  first  citizen  appointed  to  oiBce  under  the  Federal 
constitution.  He  was  appointed  minister  resident  to 
the  Netherlands  in  1792;  was  commissioner  to  nego- 
tiate with  Spain  in  1794,  and  was  appointed  minister 
resident  to  that  country  in  the  same  year.  His  im- 
portant negotiations  were  connected  with  the  boun- 
daries of  Florida  and  Mississippi,  and  resulted  in  the 
treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  signed  Oct.  27, 
1795.  He  left  for  Paris  on  Oct.  30th,  and  not  long 
afterward  returned  to  the  United  States.  His  state 
papers  were  written  with  great  research  and  clear- 
ness.    He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dec.  5,  1849. 

WARNER,  Anna  Bartlett  (Amy  Lothrop), 
novelist  and  poet,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  in 
1820,  daughter  of  Henry  W.  and  Anna  (Marsh) 
Warner,  of  New  England  ancestry.  Her  father  was 
a  lawyer,  who  wrote  on  the  "Liberties  of  America" 
and  "Moral  and  Religious  Character  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government,"  and  died  on  Constitution  island, 
in  1875.  She  was  educated  principally  at  home. 
Her  first  books,  "Dollars  and  Cents"  (1853)  and 
"  My  Brother's  Keeper"  (1855),  each  in  two  volumes, 
appeared  under  the  pen-name  of  Amy  Lothrop,  The 
later  prose  works  are:  "Stories  of  Vinegar  Hill"  (6 
vols.,  1871);  "Gardening  by  Myself  "(1872);  "The 
Fourth  Watch  "  (1872);  "  The  Other  Shore"  (1873); 
'  MissTiller'sVegetableGarden"(I873);  "Blue Flag 
and  Cloth  of  Gold  "(1880);  "Tired  Church  Mem- 
bers" and  "Tired  Cliristians"  (1881);  "Patience"; 
"  Sunday  All  the  Week";  "Cross  Corners"  (1887); 
•  'What  Aileth  Thee  ?"  (1881) ;  ' '  Little  Nurse  of  Cape 
Cod";  "Tlie  Light  of  the  Morning"  (1882);  "Three 
Little  Spades";  "  The  Shoes  of  Peace";  "Up  and 
Down  the  House";  "Mr.  Rutherford's  Children"; 
"Caspar";  "Hard  Maple  ";  "Children  of  Black- 
berry Hollow  " ;  "Pond  Lily  Stories  ";  "Miss  Muff," 
and  "  Yours  and  Mine. "  In  verse  she  has  published : 
"  Hymns  of  the  Church  Militant"  (1858),  a  compila- 
tion containing  many  of  her  translations  from  the 
German,  and  "  Wayfaring  Hymns"  (1869).  In  con- 
nection with  her  sister,  Susan  Warner  (q.  v.),  she 
wrote:  "  Ellen  Montgomery's  Book  Shelf"  (5  vols., 
1853-59);  "Say  and  Seal "  (1860),  of  which  30,000 
copies  were  sold  in  a  few  weeks;  "Carl  Krinken"; 
"  Books  of  Blessing"  (1868);  the  "Word  Series"  (3 
vols.,  1868);  "  Wych  Hazel"  (1876),  and  other  works 
of  an  improving  nature  for  Juvenile  or  adult  readers. 
About  1860  the  sisters  purchased  Constitution  island, 
near  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  which  has  continued  to  be 
Miss  Warner's  home. 

McGILVERY,  Freeman,  soldier,  was  born  at 
Prospect,  Me.,  Oct.  27,  1823.  He  was  bred  to  a 
seafaring  life,  and  for  some  years  was  the  master  of 
a  vessel.  At  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  ho  raised 
a  battery  of  artillery  in  his  native  state,  and  served 
gallantly  with  it  through  the  opening  campaigns, 
disclosing  very  marked  ability  as  an  officer  of  artil- 
lery, and  doing  effectual  service  at  the  battle  of  Sul- 
phur springs,  2d  Bull  run,  Chautilly  and  Antietam. 
He  was  promoted  major,  Feb.  5,  1863,  and  placed 
in  command  of  the  first  brigade^  of  the  volunteer 
artillery  reserves  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac.  He 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  June 
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23,  1863.  At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  as  chief  of 
the  artillery  attached  to  Sedgewick's  force,  he 
turned  the  fortBines  of  the  day  by  the  skill  he  evinced 
in  planting  his  batteries  where  they  would  be  most 
useful,  and  his  prompt  celerity  in  moving  them  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  He  was  pro- 
moted colonel  of  the  Maine  mounted  artillery  of  the 
10th  army  corps  in  September,  1863.  He  commanded 
the  reserve  artillery  before  Petersburg  as  chief  of 
artillery  of  the  10th  corps  of  the  division  of  the 
James.  He  received  an  apparently  slight  wound  at 
the  battle  of  Chaffln's  farm,  being  shot  in  the  finger, 
but  neglecting  to  have  it  dressed,  amputation  became 
necessary,  and  lie  died  from  the  eSects  of  chloroform 
in  Virginia,  Sept.  2,  1864. 

TAYLOB,  Waller,  senator,  was  born  in  Lunen- 
burg county,  Va.,  prior  to  1786.  After  completing 
a  common  school  education  he  took  up  the  study  of 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  pursuing  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  his  native  state.  He 
represented  the  county  of  Lunenburg  in  the  Vir- 
ginia legislature,  and  in  1805  removed  to  Vincennes, 
Ind.,  where  he  held  tlie  office  of  judge  of  Indiana 
territory.  In  1811  he  was  appointed  aid-de-camp 
to  Gen.  William  H.  Harrison,  with  whom  he  was 
present  at  the  famous  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  and  he 
served  in  the  same  capacity  during  the  war  of  1812. 
Upon  the  admission  of  Indiana  to  the  Union,  in  1816, 
he  was  elected  on  the  Democrat  ticket  to  represent 
that  state  in  tlie  U.  S.  senate;  and,  being  re-elected 
at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  served  continuouslv 
from  Dec.  12,  1816,  to  March  3,  1825.  He  died  a't 
Lunenburg,  Va.,  Aug.  26,  1826. 

SEIXAS,  Gershom  Mendes,  rabbi,  was  born 
in  New  York  city,  Jan.  14, 1745,  son  of  Isaac  Mendes 
and  Rachel  (Levy)  Seixas.  He  became  a  rabbi  in 
New  York  city  when  scarcely  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  During  the  revolutionary  war,  when  New 
"i  ork  came  into  Britisli  possession,  he  went  to  Strat- 
ford, Conn.,  and  thence  to  Philadelphia,  where  lie 
was  the  spiritual  guide  of  the  Hebrew  congregation 
Mikneh  Israel.  He  conducted  the  dedication  cere- 
monies of  the  new  prayer-house  of  the  congregation, 
June  19,  1782.  In  the  following  year,  with  others, 
he  petitioned  the  council  of  censors  in  relation  to 
the  oath  required  of  members  of  the  assembly  which, 
owing  to  its  religious  formula,  prevented  Hebrews 
from  becoming  representatives  of  the  people.  The 
communication  had  no  immediate  effect,  but  subse- 
quently the  sentences  complained  of  were  so  changed 
as  to  meet  the  religious  views  of  the  Hebrews.  In 
1784  Rev.  Seixas  resigned  his  office  in  Philadelphia 
and  returned  to  New  York  city,  where  he  had  been 
recalled  to  the  ministry  of  tlie  Shearitte  Israel  con- 
gregation. In  this  charge  he  remained  until  his 
death.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Columbia  College  in 
1787-1815,  which  indicates  the  respect  entertained 
for  him,  as  the  government  of  Columbia  College 
has,  from  its  foundation,  been  confided  almost  ex- 
clusively to  Episcopalians.  His  reputation  as  a 
student  and  patron  of  learning  extended  far  beyond 
the  Jewish  community.  He  died  in  New  York  city, 
July  2,  1816. 

TALBOT,  Isham,  senator,  was  born  in  Bedford 
county,  Va.,  in  1773,  but  in  youth  removed  with  his 
father  to  Kentucky,  settling  at  Harrisburg,  where 
he  studied  law  with  George  Nicholas.  He  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Versailles,  Woodford 
CO.,  Ky.,  and  shortly  afterward  removed  to  Frank- 
fort. In  1812  he  became  a  member  of  the  Kentucky 
senate,  serving  in  that  body  until  1815,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  U.  8.  senate  in  place  of  Sen.  Jesse 
Bledsoe,  resigned.  His  term  expired  in  1819,  and 
upon  the  resignation  of  William  Logan  he  was 
again  elected  to  that  body,  serving  from  Nov.  27, 
1820,  to  March  4,  1825.  His  death  occurred  near 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  Sept.  25,  1837. 


BTJSTEED,  Richard,  jurist,  was  born  in 
County  Cavan,  Ireland,  Feb.  16, 1822,  son  of  George 
Washington  Busteed,  a  Dublin  barrister.  His  father, 
who  for  a  time  was  a  colonel  of  the  British  army, 
was  in  1829  made  chief  secretary  of  the  island  of  St. 
Lucia.  His  devotion  to  the  cause  of  emancipation 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  government,  and  he 
was  removed  from  office.  He  later  emigrated  to 
London,  Canada,  where  he  started  a  paper,  "The 
True  Patriot."  Richard  began  work  on  this  paper 
as  a  typesetter.  He  went  with  his  father  to  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  thence  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  finally  came 
to  New  York,  where  he  reported  for  the  "Commer- 
cial Advertiser."  Turning  his  attention  to  religious 
affairs,  he  studied  theology  and  became  a  Meth- 
odist preacher,  but  shortly  gave  up  that  profession 
for  the  law.  In  1840  he  went  to  Ireland  for  his 
health  and  was  there  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1846. 
His  skill  in  defending  extradition  cases  soon  made 
him  famous  throughout  Ireland.  Upon  his  return 
to  New  York  city  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics, 
becoming  naturalized  and  identifying  himself  witli 
the  affairs  of  the  Democratic  party.  His  abilities  as 
a  political  speaker  attracted  the  attention  of  the  lead- 
ing statesmen  of  the  country.  In  1856-59  he  was  cor- 
poration counsel  of  New  York  city.  In  1860  he 
took  the  stump  in  behalf  of  Douglas  and  severely  at- 
tacked Lincoln,  but  after  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  be- 
came a  strong  Union  man.  Enlisting  in  the  Federal 
army,  he  displayed  great  courage  on  the  battlefield. 
On  Aug.  7,  1862,  Pies.  Lincoln 
appointed  him  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers,  and  he  was  as- 
signed to  duty,  first  in  New  York 
and  then  in  Washington.  In 
December,  1862,  he  took  com- 
mand of  a  brigade  at  Yorktown, 
Va. ;  but  resigned  his  commis- 
sion, March  10,  1863,  a  contro- 
versy over  the  question  of  his 
confirmation  by  the  senate  be- 
ing raised  by  his  political  ene- 
mies. On  Sept.  17th  of  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  by  Pres. 
Lincoln  U.  S.  district  judge  for 
Alabama.  In  this  office,  which 
he  assumed  in  the  autumn  of  1865,  he  made  a  notable 
decision,  maintaining  that  the  test-oath  prescribed  by 
congress  was  unconstitutional,  so  far  as  it  applied  to 
attorneys  practicing  before  U.  S.  courts.  This  de- 
cision became  a  precedent  and  was  upheld  by  the  U.S. 
supreme  court.  In  November,  1865,  Judge  Busteed 
had  a  controversy  with  the  U.  S.  military  authori- 
ties of  Alabama,  involving  important  questions  re- 
lating to  tlie  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act, 
which  excited  great  interest.  Being  a  stanch  Union 
man,  he  was  hated  by  the  people  of  Alabama,  and  in 
1874  he  resigned  his  office.  Returning  to  New  York 
city  he  resumed  practice,  and  became  a  noted  crimi- 
nal lawyer.  In  his  later  years  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  silting  in  courtrooms  and  closely  watching  the 
progress  of  the  important  trials  of  the  day.  He 
died  in  New  York  city,  Sept.  14,  1898. 

HAWLEY,  Joseph,  statesman,  was  born  at 
Northampton,  Mass.,  Oct.  8,  1723,  a  descendant  of 
Samuel  Hawley,  who  settled  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  in 
1639.  He  was  graduated  at  Yale,  in  1742,  and  took 
up  the  study  of  theology,  but  abandoned  it  for  the 
law,  and  on  his  admission  to  tlie  bar  began  to  practice 
in  his  native  town.  He  rose  to  prominence  in  his 
profession  and  was  equally  noted  as  a  legislator,  being 
frequently  elected  to  the  general  court  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  first  time  being  Tn  1764.  He  also  served  in 
the  militia  as  major  of  the  2d  Hampshire  county  regi- 
ment. Remaining  in  the  liouse  of  representatives  by 
preference,  though  often  elected  to  the  governor's 
council,  lie  took  a  leading  part  in  discussions,  and 
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according  to  the  historian  Bancroft  was  tlie  first  to 
openly  deny  in  a  colonial  legislature  parliament's 
right  to  legislate  for  America.  Maj.  Hawley  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  correspondence,  and 
chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  committee  to  the  pro- 
vincial congress  of  October,  1774,  in  Philadelphia. 
He  died  in  Hampshire  county,  Ma.ss.,  March  10,  1788. 
SHALEK,  William,  diplomat  and  author,  was 
born  in  1778.  he  was  U.  S.  consul-general  at  Al- 
giers and  subsequently  held  that  position  at  Havana, 
where  he  negotiated  a  treaty  in  1815.  In  1826  he  pub- 
lished ' '  Sketches  of  Algiers, "  a  work  which  was  very 
serviceable  to  the  French  in  their  operations  against 
Algiers;  he  also  publislied  a  paper  on  the  language 
of  the  Berbers  in  Africa,  in  the  "  American  Philo- 
sophical Transactions."  He  received  the  degree  of, 
A.M.  from  Princeton  College  in  1838.  He  died  In 
Havana,  Cuba, -March  29,  1833. 

POOK,  Samuel  Hartt,  naval  architect,  Was  born 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17,  1827,  son  of  Samuel 
Moore  and  Miirtha  Crum  (Dickinson)  Pook.  His 
father  (1804-78)  a  native  of  Boston,  Mass.,  was  naval 
constructor  in  the  U.  S.  navy  (1841-66).  He  was 
graduated  at  Portsmouth  (N".  H.)  Academy  in  1843, 
and  was  apprenticed  as  a  shipwright  with  liis  father, 
finishing  his  apprenticeship  during  the  building  of 
the  U.  S.  ship  Plymouth  at  Boston,  after  which, 
under  tlie  kind  guidance  of  liis  friend,  Robert  B. 
Forbes,  he  opened  an  ofBce  as  a  naval  aichitect  in 
Boston,  where  during  fifteen  years  he  designed  and 
laid  out  the  building  of  numerous  noted  ships  for 
the  merchant  marine.  His  first  effort  was  the 
clipper  Surprise  for  A.  A.  Low  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
which  was  followed  by  the  Red  Jacket,  Ocean 
Telegraph  and  Northern  Light.  He  also  designed 
the  iron  ships  built  by  Harrison  Loring  at  South 
Boston,  and  for  the  Atlantic  Works  of  East  Boston. 
He  designed  and  superintended  the  construction  of 
the  iron  steamship  Voyageiir  de  la  Mer  for  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  the  steamslups  Erie  and 
Ontario  for  the  Liverpool  trade.  In  1860  he  de- 
signed three  frigates,  one  of  forty,  one  of  fifty,  and 
another  of  sixty  guns,  wliich  were  Accepted  by  the 
Spanish  government,  and  would  have  been  built  but 
for  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war.  At  this  junc- 
ture his  services  were  accepted  by  the  government, 
and  he  was  called  to  Washington,  where,  under  Chief 
Constructor  Linthal,  he  completed  the  plans  of  the 
first  uiuety-day  gunboats.  He  laid  down  and  super- 
intended the  construction  of  the  ironclad  Galena, 
which  carried  out  Mr.  Buslmell's  idea  of  building  a 
gunboat  to  carry  400  tons  of  armor  on  her  top  sides. 
Tills  was  successfully  accomplished,  and  the  vessel 
did  excellent  work  during  tiie  war.  Mi'.  Bushnell 
opened  for  Mr.  Pook  a  ship- 
yard at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
where  during  the  war  sixteen 
steamships  were  built  for  va- 
rious purposes  all  designed  and 
constructed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Pook.  Among 
tliem  was  the  torpedo  boat 
Spuyten  Duyvil;  tlie  famous 
yacht  Idler  was  also  built  here 
from  Mr.  Pook's  designs.  At 
he  clof?e  of  the  war  he  entered 
tlie  U.  S.  navy  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  navy  yard,  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  Being  promoted 
naval  constructor,  May  17, 
1866,  he  was  ordered  to  Boston, 
where  the  Wabash  was  fitted 
out  for  her  European  trip,  and 
at  his  request  in  1873  he  was  transferred  to  Moose 
island.  He  there  superintended  the  rebuilding  of 
the  old  Kearsarge,  laid  out  tlie  lines  for  the 
Mohican,  and  fitted  out  the  Lackawanna.     He  was 


again  transferred  to  Boston  in  1879,  where  he  fin- 
ished the  torpedo  boat  Intrepid,  and  in  1880  was 
transferred  to  New  York,  where  the  Alarm  and 
Trenton  were  completed,    beside  other  important 
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work.  In  1883  he  was  again  ordered  back  to  Boston, 
wliere  he  completed  the  drawings  and  model  for 
an  ironclad  which  were  presented  by  Comr.  Parker, 
U.  S.  N. ,  to  the  Naval  Academy.  He  was  ordered 
again  to  Washington  in  1884,  and  when  Mr.  Wiiit- 
ney  was  called  to  the  navy  department  he  detailed 
Mr.  Pook  to  the  New  York  navy  yard,  where  he 
served  until  his  retirement,  Jan.  17,  1889.  He  was 
one  of  five  gentlemen  who  went  personally  to  the 
secretary  of  the  navy  and  advocated  the  building  of 
iron  and  ironclad  ships  for  the  new  navy  at  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war.  His  name  was  a 
guaranty  for  promptness  in  his  profession,  and  he 
received  the  personal  thanks  of  Sees.  Robeson,  Hunt 
and  Thompson.  He  was  married  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  in  1850,  to  Ellen  M.,  daughter  of  James  R. 
Frothingham,  and  had  three  children.  He  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  March  30,  1901. 

BARKER,  George  Frederick,  chemist  and 
physicist,  was  born  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  July  14, 
1835.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cliarlestown,  continuing  his  studies  sub- 
sequently at  the  Classical  Academy,  Berwick,  Me., 
Lawrence  Academy,  Groton,  Mass.,  and  at  Yar- 
mouth Academy,  Maine.  In  1851  he  visited  the 
Crystal  Palace  international  exhibition,  London, 
England.  Upon  his  return  lie  was  apprenticed  to  a 
manufacturer  of  philosophical  apparatus  in  Boston, 
and  in  1856  he  entered  the  scientific  school  of  Yale 
College  as  a  student  in  chemistry,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1858  with  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  During 
his  second  year  in  this  course  he  was  made  chemical 
assistant  to  Prof.  Silliman.  In  1858-59  and  again 
in  1800-61  he  acted  as  chemical  assistant  to  Dr.  John 
Bacon,  then  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Har- 
vard Medical  College.  In  1859  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  and  in  the  winter  of  the  same 
year  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Western  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  In  1861  he  accepted  the  profes- 
sorship of  natural  science  in  Whealon  College,  Illi- 
nois, and  in  1863  removed  to  Albany,  N  Y.,  where 
he  acted  as  substitute  in  the  chair  of  chemistry  in 
the  Albany.Medical  College.  While  serving  in  this 
capacity  he  continued  his  medical  studies,  and  was 
graduated  M.D.  in  1863.  In  1863-64  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  Western  University  at 
Pittsburgh.  In  1865  Prof.  Silliman  tendered  him 
the  position  of  demonstrator  of  chemistry  in  the 
Yale  Medical  College,  which  he  accepted.  During 
1866-67,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Prof. 
Silliman  in  California,  he  gave  the  whole  instruc- 
tion in  chemistry  in  the  academical  department  of 
Yale,  and  during  1868-09  he  was  chemical  instruc- 
tor in  Williams  College.  In  1867  he  was  elected 
professor  of  phj'siological  chemistry  and  toxicology 
in  the  Yale  Medical  College.     In  1871  he  delivered 
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a  lecture  before  the  American  Institute,  New  York 
city,  entitled  "Correlation  of  Vital  and  Physical 
Forces."  In  1870  he  was  elected  vice-president  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  in  1878  president  of  the  same  body.  He 
made  toxicology  a  special  study,  and  was  prominent 
in  a  number  of  cases  of  murder  by  poison,  in  whicii 
the  criminal  was  brought  to  justice  through  his  in- 
vestigations. One  of  the  most  notable  was  the  Lydia 
Sherman  poisoning  case,  in  which  his  evidence  was 
noted  for  its  lucidity  and  conclusive  character.  It 
has  been  inserted  as  a  typical  case  in  Whartoa  and 
Stille's  "Medical  Jurisprudence."  His  publislied 
papers  have  chiefly  appeared  in  the  ' '  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science-and  Arts,"  the  "  American  Chemist," 
and  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society."  In  addition  to  his  numerous  lec- 
tures, his  two  presidential  addresses  before  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  are  valuable  contributions  to  scientific  litera- 
ture. He  is  one  of  the  editors  of  the  "American 
Journal  of  Science,"  and  also  for  a  time  was  editor 
of  the  "  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute."  In  1870 
he  wrote  a  text-book  of  chemistry,  which  has  been 
translated  into  French  and  Japanese,  and  adopted  as 
a  text-book  at  the  University  of  Tokio.  Japan.  In 
1892  he  wrote  a  text-book  of  physics  for  colleges. 
He  also  at  one  time  edited  the  "  Annual  Record  of 
Progress  in  Physics,"  published  in  the  Smithsonian 
reports.  In  1876  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  States  to  the  interna- 
tional electrical  exhibition  held  at  Paris  in  1881,  and 
also  a  delegate  to  the  international  congress  of  elec- 
tricians held  at  the  same  time.  The  French  govern- 
ment bestowed  upon  him  the  decoration  of  the  legion 
of  honor,  with  rank  of  commander.  In  1884  he  was 
appointed  by  Pres.  Arthur  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
electrical  commission.  In  1873  he  accepted  the  chair 
of  physics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  at 
Philadelphia,  the  trustees  having  placed  a  liberal 
sum  of  money  in  his  hands  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding suitable  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  science. 
He  went  abroad,  visited  the  European  laboratories 
and  the  Vienna  exhibition,  and  personally  selected 
many  of  the  instruments.  In  1891  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  Chemical  Society.  Prof. 
Barker  is  a  corresponding  member  of  the  British  As- 
sociation, a  foreign  member  of  the  Institute  of  Elec- 
trical Engineers,  London,  and  of  the  Societe  Inter- 
nationale des  Electriciens,  Paris.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chemical  Society  of  Berlin,  and  is  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
He  acted  on  the  jury  of  award  at  the  Columbian  ex- 
position at  Chicago  in  1893.  He  was  mari'ied,  in 
1861,  to  Mary  M.  Treadway,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

McClelland,  Alexander,  clergyman,  edu- 
cator and  author,  was  born  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
in  1796.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in 
1809,  pursued  a  course  of  theological  study,  and  in 
1815  was  ordained  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Rutgers 
Street  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  city,  where 
he  became  conspicuous  among  the  clergymen  of  the 
city  for  eloquence  and  scholarship.  He  resigned,  m 
1822  to  accept  the  professorship  of  rhetoric,  logic, 
and  inetaphysics  in  Jefferson  College,  Pa.,  where  he 
remained  until  1829,  when  he  became  professor  of 
languages  in  Rutgers  College,  (1829-33).  In  1833  he 
was  made  professor  of  Oriental  languages  and  litera- 
ture in  the  same  institution  and  held  that  chair  until 
1840  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  biblical 
and  Oriental  literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  In 
1851  he  resigned,  and  after  traveling  in  Europe  re- 
turned to  New  Brunswick,  where  ho  resided  tor  tiie 
remainder  of  his  life.     Princeton  College  conferred 


upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1818,  and  Union 
and  Dickinson  gave  him  the  same  degree  in  1830. 
He  published  :  "  Manual  of  Sacred  Interpretation  " 
(1842);  2d  edition,  entitled  "  Canon  and  Interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture"  (1860);  "Sermons,"  with  a  me- 
moir by  Rev.  W.  R.  Dickinson  (1870);  also  occa- 
sional pamphlets,  sermons,  etc.  He  died  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Dec.  19,  1864. 

KOHTJT,  Alexander,  rabbi  and  scholar,  was 
born  at  Felegyhaza,  Hungary,  May  4,  1842.  After 
attending  the  Gymnasium,  and  later  the  Breslau 
Seminary , where  he  completed  the  seven  years'  course 
in  Ave  years,  he  entered  the  University  in  that  city,  at 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1864  with  high  honor.  In 
1865  he  was  chosen  rabbi  for  Stuhlweissenburg.  and 
served  also  as  director  of  the  schools.  In  1873  he 
went  to  Filnfkirchen,  and  thence,  in  1881,  to  Gross- 
wardein,  where  he  was  elected  grand  rabbi,  having 
sixty  congregations  under  his  supervision.  He  had 
been  three  years  in  Grosswardein  when  he  accepted 
a  call  to  succeed  Rev.  Dr.  Adolph  Hlibsch,  as  rabbi 
of  the  congregation  Ahawath  Chesed,  of  New  York 
city,  although  he  had  just  been  elected  to  the  Hun- 
garian parliament.  In  1885  he  came  to  America, 
where  he  identified  himself  with  American  insti- 
tutions, and  also  largely  aided  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary.  Dr. 
Kohut  was  one  of  the  most  learned  Talmudists,  and 
was  celebrated  on  both 
continents  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  Arabic,  Persian, 
Turkish,  Zend  and  of  Ary- 
an and  Semitic  religions. 
He  published  numerous  es 
says  on  Oriental  subjects, 
and  various  monographs  in 
scientific  journals,  but  his 
life-work  was  the"Aruch- 
Completuni,"  an  encyclo- 
paedia of  the  Talmud,  in 
eight  volumes,  based  on 
the  work  of  Rabbi  Nathan 
ben  Jechiel,  of  the  eleventh 
century.  This  work  cost 
him  twenty-five  years  of 
unwearying  labor.  He  also 
wrote  several  articles  on 
Yemen  literature,  and  a 
"  Dictionary  of  Talmudic 
Quotations."  Dr.  Kohut  died  in  New  York  city.  May 
25, 1894.  '  'Tributes  to  the  Memory  of  Rev.  Dr.  Alexan- 
der Kohut  "  (published  by  the  congregation  Ahawath 
Chesed,  1894),  and  "Semitic  Studies  in  Memory  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Kohut "  (1897),  were  edited 
by  his  son,  George  Alexander  Kohut. 

RICHARDS,  William,  missionary,  was  born 
at  Plainfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  22,  1792.  After  being 
graduated  in  1819  at  Williams  College,  he  studied 
divinity  at  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1822.  On  September 
12th  of  the  same  year  he  was  ordained  at  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  as  a  missionary,  and  on  Nov.  19th, 
sailed  with  his  wife  from  New  Haven  to  the  Sand- 
wich islands.  He  arrived  there  in  April,  1823,  and 
assumed  his  missionary  labors,  which  were  marked 
with  much  success.  In  1837  he  spent  a  few  months 
in  New  England,  and  upon  returning  to  the  islands 
left  his  six  eldest  children  in  this  country.  In  1838 
he  became  privy  councillor,  chaplain  and  interpreter 
to  the  king,  and  visited  England,  France,  and  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  islands.  He 
succeeded  in  this  mission,and  was  then  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  England.  In  1845  he  returned  to  Honolulu, 
'and  was  appointed  minister  of  public  instruction.  He 
was  married,  Oct.  30,  1822,  to  Clarissa  Lyman,  of 
Northampton, Mass.  Hedied inHonoIulu, Dec. 7,1847. 
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SCHBOEDER,  Francis,  diplomat,  was  born 
in  Rhode  Island.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  culture. 
In  1849  lie  was  appointed  cliarge  d'affaires  to 
Sweden;  in  1854  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  minister 
resident;  subsequently  traveled  extensively  in  Eu- 
rope, and  published  an  interesting  work  in  two 
volumes  of  observations  on  the  Mediterranean. 

SARGEANT,  Nathaniel  Peaslee,  jurist,  was 
born  at  Methuen,  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  Nov.  3,  1731, 
son  of  Christophers.  Sargeant.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvaid  University  in  1750;  studied  law  and 
practiced  his  profession  in  Haverhill.  He  was 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  provincial  congress  in  1775; 
was  a  representative  in  the  legislature  in  1776,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  appointed  judge  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  state.  He  was  chief-justice 
of  Massachusetts  in  1789-91.  He  died  at  Haverliill, 
Mass.,  Oct.  13,  1791. 

HARRIS,  Broughton  Davis,  capitalist,  jour- 
nalist and  lawyer,  was  born  in  Chesterfield,  N:  H., 
Aug.  16,  1833;  prepared  for  college  at  the  Chesterfield 
academy  and  Kimball  union  academy,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Dartmouth  iu  1845.  A  course  of  law 
studies  was  immediately  entered  upon  in  Brattleboro', 
and  he  also  became  prominent  as  a  newspaper  editor. 
During  1847-48  he  was  register  of  pi'obate  iu  Whid- 
hani  county,  Vt.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  first 
secretary  of  the  territory  of  Utah 
by  President  Fillmore,  and  en- 
tered immediately  upon  the  long 
and  perilous  journey  over  the 
plains,  carrying  with  him  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  governmental 
disbursement  in  the  territory,  of 
which  Brigham  Young  was  gov- 
ernor. The  two.  Young  and 
Harris,  were  soon  brought  into 
collision,  and  their  relations  be- 
came thoroughly  antagonistic. 
Young  demanded  possession  of 
^  the  moneys  entrusted  to  Harris 
\\  by  the  U.  8.  government,  and 
Harris 


/;,j',      i-iuiris,  realizing  the  illegal  pur- 
'  iij      pose  of  Brigham  Young  and  his 

.  ^,„  y^;..,  Mormon    advisers,     refused     to 

^y'^y^^^  '  .     comply,  and  was  threatened  with 

>^*<xC//*/ti-'t>fe-cx/  personal  violence,  and  even  with 
assas,sination.  Becoming  satisfied 
that  tlie  proper  and  legal  discharge  of  his  offic- 
ial duties  was  impossible.  Secretary  Harris  left 
Utah,  returned  to  Washington,  and  restored  to  the 
United  States  treasury  the  entire  amount  of  the  cov- 
eted appropriation.  The  administration  fully  and  cor- 
dially approved  tlie  course  pursued  by  him,  and 
President  Fillmore  at  once  appointed  him  secretary 
and  acting  governor  of  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Harris 
declined  the  oflice,  and  returned  to  Brattleboro'. 
Although  deeply  interested  in  state  and  public  af- 
fairs, he  was  averse  to  the  use  of  his  name  as  a  can- 
didate for  office;  his  tastes  and  inclinations  prompt- 
ing him  rather  to  active  business  pursuits.  He  was, 
nevertheless,  .state  senator  in  1860-61,  and  a  member 
of  the  celebrated  Peace  congress  which  assembled 
at  Washington  in  1861.  Soon  after,  Mr.  Harris  be- 
came largely  and  successfully  interested  in  railroad 
construction,  devoting  his  energies  for  many  years 
to  that  work  as  senior  membei-  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  Harris  Bros.  i.t  Co.  He  also  became  con- 
nected with  various  financial  institutions  and  many 
local  enterprises.  He  is  energetic,  self-reliant,  quick 
to  perceive,  prompt  to  act,  and  punctual  in  the  dis- 
charge of  all  liis  obligations.  Liberal  and  public 
spirited,  he  is  alwaj'S  ready  to  promote  social  order 
and  morality.  Concise  and  fluent  in  style,  he  wields 
a  vigorous  and  puiiuciit  pen,  and  for  forty  years 
has  contributed  largi-ly  to  the  press.  As  a  public 
speaker,  he  is  direct,  eainest  and  forcible.    Mr.  Har- 


ris was  married,  March  34,  1851,  to  Sarah  Buell, 
daughter  of  Edwin  M.  Hollister,  late  of  New  York 
city.  One  child — a  daughter— was  the  fruit  of  their 
union.  She  is  now  (1893)  the  wife  of  John  Seymour 
Wood,  a  lawyer  and  author  of  New  York  city. 

MILLER,  George  Maccullocli,  lawyer  and 
capitalist,  was  born  in  Morristowu,  N.  J.,  in  1833. 
His  father,  Jacob  W.  Miller,  was  an  able  lawyer,  a 
prominent  whig  leader,  and  from  1841-53  represented 
New  Jersey  in  the  U.  S.  senate.     Graduating  from 
Burlington  college  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Mr.  Mil- 
ler studied  law  m  his  father's  office  at  Morristowu, 
and,  after  a  course  at  the  Harvard  law  school,  was 
in  1853  admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  Jersey,  and  later, 
in  the  same  year,  to  that  of  New  York.     In  the 
spring  of  1854  he  made  New  York  city  his  perma- 
nent homo.     The  present  time  is  remarkable  for  the 
class  of  men  it  produces,  who  are  capable  of  organ- 
izing, building  up,  and  controlling  with  ease  and 
great  success  multitudinous  and  diversified  interests 
of  large  proportions.     Of  this  class  Mr.  Miller  is  a 
conspicuous  example,  as  illustrated  by  the  success 
and  development  of  his  professional  business,  and  of 
the  other  enterprises  with  which  he  lias  been  most 
promineutl)'  identified.    Quite  early  in  his  career  he 
was  employed  as  counsel  for  many  large  banking 
institutions  and  in  railroad  cases, 
and,  iu  the  course   of  time,  his 
relation  to  corporate  interests  be- 
came of  such  a  character  that  in 
1871  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  Newport  and  Wickford  rail- 
road   and    steamship    company, 
and  in  1873  to  the  directory  of 
the  New  York,  Providence  and 
Boston  railroad,  and  this,  again, 
was  followed  in  1879  by  his  elec- 
tion   to   tlie   presidency   of    the 
Providence  and  Stonington  steam- 
ship company,  a  position  he  held 
until  at    the  end   of  ten  years, 
when    about  to  go    abroad,    lie 
resigned  in  favor  of  a  younger 
brother.      Mr.  Miller   was    also 
president  of  the   Denver,    Utah 
and    Pacific    railroad    company 
for  six  years,  until   1887,  when 
this  road,   having  been  consolidated  with    another 
Colorado  corporation,  was  advantageously  sold.    He 
has  since  become  vice-president  of  the  New  York, 
Providence  and  Boston  railroad  company;  president 
of  the  Housatonic  railroad  company,  and  a  director 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Plartford  rail- 
road ccmpany,  and  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
consolidation  of  the  first  two  of  these  companies  witL 
the  New  Plaven  company.  Besides  the  above  duties, 
and  those  that  fall  to  his  share  as  head  of  the  im- 
portant law  firm,   of  Miller,   Peckham   &  Dixon, 
founded  by  Mr.  Miller,  many  other  positions  demand 
his  time,  as,  for  example,  those  of  director  in  a  num- 
ber of  large  corporations,  of  trustee  of  the  Central 
trust  company,  of  the  Bank  of  savings  in  Bleecker 
sti-eet,  of  Greenwood  cemetery,   etc. ;  while  in  the 
line  ot  church  affairs  he  lias  been  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  standing  commiltce  of  the  Episcopal 
diocese  of  New  York,   and  junior  warden  of   St. 
Thomas's  church.     His  duties  as  trusti'c  iu  a  number 
of  charitable  and  scholastic  institutions  fostered  by 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  also  make  large 
demands  upon  his  time.    In  1890  Mr.  Miller,  having 
been  one  of  its  trustees,  and  its  secretary  since  1869, 
was  elected,  and  has  since  been  annually  re-elected, 
president  of  St.   Luke's  hospital.     Mr.   Miller's  in- 
terest and  activity  in  hospital  work,  and  the  initiative 
he  took  in  the  organization  by  the  chief  hospitals  of 
the  city  of  the  "Hospital  Saturday  and  Sunday  as- 
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sociation  of  New  York,"  marked  him  as  the  one  best 
fitted  for  its  presidency,  and  this  highly  honorable 
position  he  has  held  from  the  formation  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  1879  to  the  present  day.  The  success  of 
this  organization  has  been  very  marked,  and  the  col- 
lections taken  at  the  end  of  every  year,  to  be  divided 
among  the  hospitals  of  the  association  in  proportion 
to  the  free  work  of  each,  have  annually  increased 
that  for  1893  exceeding  |60,000.  Mr.  Miller's  name 
is  also  closely  identified  with  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  of  the  citv 
and  diocese  of  New  York.  As  one  of  the  original 
trustees  of  this  corporation,  under  its  charter  ob- 
tained in  1873,  and  its  secretary  from  then  until  now, 
his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  project  has  been  unflagging, 
and  the  fact  that  the  building  of  this  edifice,  which 
is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  religious  struc- 
tures in  the  world,  has  been  commenced,  and  that 
the  construction  of  the  new  St.  Luke's  lio.spital  on 
the  block  between  One  hundred  and  thirteenth  and 
One  hundred  and  fourteenth  streets,  immediately  ad- 
joining the  cathedral,  has  also  been  begun,  are  in 
no  small  measure  due  to  Mr.  Miller's  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  these  institutions,  as  well  as  to  his  con- 
tinuous advocacy  that  they  should  be  erected  upon 
contiguous  sites.  Mr.  Miller  married  in  1857  Eliza- 
beth Hoffman,  a  daughter  of  Lindley  Murray  Hoff- 
man, and  has  five  children,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Hoffman  Jliller,  is  a  partner  in  his  law  firm. 

HAIiIiEY,  Greorge,  surgeon,  was  bom  near 
Aurora,  York  county,  province  of  Ontario,  Can., 
Sept.  10,  1839,  the  son  of  George  and  Jane  (Baird) 
Halley.  When  the  lad  was  about  seven  years  old 
his  father  removed  to  the  township  of  Peel,  Well- 
ington county,  a  new  portion  of  country  at  that  time 
being  rapidly  opened  up  and  developed.  A  densely 
wooded  section,  it  required  for  many  years  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  the  family  to  carve  out  a  home  in 
the  wilderness.  This  deprived  the  lad  of  the  possi- 
bility of  attending  school,  even  if  there  had  been 
any  to  attend,  which  at  that  time  there  was  not.  He, 
however,  soon  became  a  student,  and  among  the  books 
he  early  read,  carefully  and  systematically,  were  Rol- 
ins's  "  Ancient  History,"  Hume's  and  Smollet's  his- 
tories of  England,  Addison's  "Spectator,"  Reid's 
"On  the  Human  Understanding, "  and  the  works  of 
Shakespeare.  These  books,  with 
the  Bible,  formed  the  family  library. 
When  he  was  fifteen  years  old  the 
first  district  school. was  opened  in 
the  locality,  and  until  his  nineteenth 
year  he  enjoyed  such  winter  privil- 
eges as  it  afforded.  A  country  gram- 
mar school  was  opened  the  year 
following,  and  he  began  his  prep- 
aration for  college,  matriculating 
in  1865  in  Victoria  college,  Toronto. 
Two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  demonstrator  of  an- 
atomy. He  went  to  New  York  in 
March,  1868,  and  took  a  course  of 
study  in  Long  Island  college  hos- 
pital. He  returned  to  Victoria  col- 
lege for  the  completion  of  his  stud- 
ies, and  received  the  degree  of 
M.D.  in  June,  1869.  His  father 
having  died.  Dr.  Halley  settled  up 
the  estate  and  removed  to  the  United  States,  set- 
tling in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  he  entered  upon 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  the  summer  of 
1870,  a  few  months  after  his  arrival,  he  was  elected 
assistant  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  College  of 
physicians  and  surgeons  in  that  city;  in  1871  elected 
to  the  chair  of  anatomy,  and  delivered  his  first  course 
of  lectures  on  anatomy  during  the  session  of  1871- 
73.     This  chair   he  filled    uninterruptedly  for  ten 


years.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Taylor,  professor  of  sur- 
gery. Dr.  Halley  was  elected  to  the  vacant  chair, 
delivering  his  first  course  of  lectures  during  the  ses- 
sion of  1879-80.  He  held  this  position  until  the 
spring  of  1893,  when  he  resigned  to  take  the  chair  of 
clinical  surgery  in  the  University  of  Kansas  City. 
Dr.  Halley  gained  a  large  general  practice,  which 
he  held  until  June,  1885,  when  he  relinquished  it  to 
devote  his  whole  time  and  energies  to  surgery.  He 
is  recognized  by  the  profession  as  a  close  student  and 
a  man  of  untiring  energy  and  research.  In  1884  he 
became  associated  with  Dr.  A.  L.  Fulton  in  publish- 
ing a  journal,  the  "Kansas  City  Medical  Record," 
with  which  he  is  still  (1893)  connected. 

WINDMUELLEB,,  Louis,  merchant  and  im- 
porter, was  born  at  Muenster,  Westphalia,  about 
1836.  After  studying  for  a  while  at  the  Catholic 
college  of  Muenster,  pecuniary 
difficulties  compelled  him  to 
leave  before  graduating,  and  he 
resolved  to  emigp,te  to  America. 
In  1853,  therefore,  he  came  to 
New  York,  landing  in  that  city 
without  money  and  with  no  ac- 
quaintances to  assist  him  in  find- 
ing means  of  support.  He  had  an 
iron  will,  fortunately,  and  went  to 
work  courageously  and  with  so 
much  success,  that  by  the  year 
1858  he  had  an  established  busi- 
ness of  his  own.  In  the  year  1865 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
old  friend  and  countryman,  Al- 
fred Roelker,  under  the  title  of 
Windmueller  &  Roelker,  which 
firm  now  (1893)  takes  rank  among 
the  most  prominent  importing 
and  commission  houses  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Windmueller,  however,  has  not  con- 
fined his  energies  to  the  business  he  has  so  suc- 
cessfully built  up,  but  has  connected  himself  active- 
ly with  many  local  organizations  and  institutions. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  German-Ameri- 
can fire  insurance  company,  established  in  1872,  and 
is  still  one  of  its  directors;  he  founded  the  Title 
guarantee  and  tru.st  company,  of  which  he  was  for 
four  years  the  treasurer,  and  also  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Bond  and  mortgage  guarantee  com- 
pany, and  of  the  Hide  and  leather  national  bank. 
He  also  is  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  commerce. 
In  politics  he  is  no  less  prominent,  is  treasurer  of  the 
Reform  club,  and  was  among  those  most  actively 
engaged  in  collecting  |300,000for  a  new  club  house. 
Together  with  Carl  Schurz,  Oswald  Ottendorfer, 
William  Steinway  and  Henry  Villard,  Mr.  Wind- 
mueller started  the  German  -  American  Cleveland 
association  during  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1893.  He  was  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  McKinley 
bill,  and  has  contributed  articles  to  the  "Forum" 
on  silver  legislation  and  on  national  economy,  taking 
the  ground,  in  the  former  instance,  that  such  legis- 
lation has  been  blundering  and  unstatesman-like. 
Mr.  Windmueller  is  a  man  of  great  public  spirit. 
When  the  idea  of  having  a  world's  fair  in  the  United 
States  was  broached,  he  at  once  contributed  |5,000 
for  his  firm  and  |5,000  for  the  Eden  musee,  of 
which  he  is  a  director,  for  the  guarantee  fund.  At 
the  time  of  the  centennial  celebration  in  New  York 
city,  from  Apr.  39  to  May  1,  1889,  he  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  arrangements  of  the  German 
department.  Mr.  Windmueller  was  married  about 
1860,  and  has  one  son  and  two  daughters.  He  re- 
sides at  Woodside,  L.  I.,  and  possesses  a  well- 
selected  library  and  a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  in 
both  of  which  he  justly  takes  great  pride  and  sat- 
isfaction. 
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IiIPPINCOTT,  Sara  Jane  (Clarke),  "Grace 
Greenwood,"  autlior,  was  born  in  Pompey,  Onon- 
daga county,  N.  Y.,  Sept  23,  1823,  of  New  England 
parentage.  !?lie  received  her  education  at  Rocliester, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  1843  removed  with  her  family  to  New 
Brighton  in  western  Pennsylvania,  which  was  for 
many  years  her  home.  While  yet 
a  sclioolgirl,  she  developed  a  tal- 
ent for  writing,  publishing  occa- 
sionally verses  under  her  own 
name,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
she  made  her  tirst  contribution 
in  prose  to  the  "  New  York  ]\Iir- 
ror"  tmder  the  pseudonym  of 
"Grace  Greenwood,"  by  which 
name  she  has  since  been  widely 
known  both  in  America  and 
Europe.  Thenceforth,  adopting 
literature  as  her  profession,  she 
contributed  sketches  to  the  "  Na 
tional  Era,"  Washington;  "  Go- 
dey's"  and  "  Q*'aham's "  Jlaga- 
zines,  and  the  "Saturday  Even- 
ing Post,"  Philadelphia.  These 
sketches  were  republished  in 
1850  under  the  title  of  "Green- 
wood Leaves."  In  1853  she 
married  Leauder  K.  Lippincott  of  Philadelphia,  and 
traveled  extensively  during  that  year  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent.  On  her  return  to  Philadelphia 
in  1854,  she  established  and  editeil  the  "Little  Pil 
grim,  "a  monthly  m.agazine  for  children,  which  owed 
its  popularity  for  sftme  }'ears  ntainly  to  her  happy 
faculty  of  imparting  a  charm  to  historical  studies  for 
the  young.  E'usr  many  years  she  devoted  her  time 
and  taleuls  to  juvenile  literature,  but  later  became 
largely  connected  with  periodical  literature,  both  as 
editor  and  contributor.  She  also  gave  dramatic  read- 
ings, and  visited  camps  and  hospitals  during  the  civil 
war  to  lecture  to  the  soldiers.  Notwithstanding  her 
literary  pursuits,  the  public  issues  of  the  time,  which 
was  one  of  the  most  stirring  in  the  Nation's  career, 
received  a  large  share  of  her  attention,  and  she  gen- 
erously contributed,  by  means  of  lectures,  to  the  anti- 
slavery  and  other  reform  n\ovements.  lihe  is  perhaps 
best  known  by  the  correspondence  of  her  later  years 
with  the  New  York  "  Tribune,"  "Times,"  and  "  In 
dependent,"  whicli  she  conducted  during  several  vis- 
its to  the  P.acific  coast,  and  a  residence  in  Colorado, 
also  during  an  extended  tour  in  Europe  in  1875  as 
special  correspondent  of  the  New  York  "Times." 
Her  juvenile  writings  have  been  often  collected,  the 
chief  of  which  are;  "History  of  m}'  Pets "(1850); 
"  Recollections  of  JNIy  Childhood"  (,1851);  "  Merrie 
England"  (185.J);  "  A  Forest  Tragedy  and  Other 
Tales"  (1856);  "  Stories  aud  Legends  of  Travel  and 
History  for  Children "(1857);  "Stories  frojn  Famous 
Ballads  "(I860);  "Bonnie  Scotland  "(1861);  "  Stories 
of  JIauy  Lands  "  and  ' '  Stories  aud  Sights  of  France 
aud  Italy"  (1867).  Her  more  elaborate  sketches 
were  reprinted  in  "Records  of  Five  Years"  (1868); 
and  "  New  Life  in  New  Lands, "  a  record  of  travels  in 
the  West  (1873);  "  Heads  and  Tails,"  stories  of  pets 
(1874);  "  Stories  for  Home  Folks"  (1885),  and  "  Stories 
and  Sketches,"  a  record  of  men  and  memories  (1893). 
IMrs.  Lippincott  has  for  some  years  been  a  resident  of 
New  York  city. 

ADAIR,  James,  Indian  trader,  lived  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  the  dates  and  places  of  his 
birth  and  death  are  unknown.  He  was  a  trader  with 
the  Indians  of  the  southern  states  and  for  forty  years 
lived  almost  exclusively  with  them,  being  cut  off 
completely  from  the  society  of  the  whites.  The  tribe 
witlt  which  he  chiefly  traded  was  that  of  the  Chicka- 
saws,  with  whom  his  intercourse  dated  from  about 
1744.  While  living  with  these  savages,  he  made  a 
study  .of  their  manners  and  customs,  and  as  far  as 


possible  of  their  ethnology,  aud  gathering  together 
the  material  which  he  thus  obtained,  prepared  with 
much  labor  a  work  which  his  friends  induced  him 
to  publish.  The  volume  was  entitled,  "The  His- 
tory of  the  American  Indians,  Particularly  Those  Na- 
tions adjoining  the  Mississippi,  East  and  A\  est  Florida, 
Georgia,  South  and  North  Carolina  and  Virginia" 
(London,  quarto,  1775).  While  this  work  is  not  only 
interesting,  but  valuable  on  account  of  its  careful 
description  and  elucidation  o(  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Indians,  their  rites  and  ceremonies,  it 
has  also  especial  value,  on  account  of  its  containing 
many  facts  showing  a  striking  resemblance  between 
the  customs  of  the  Indians  aud  those  of  the  Jews. 
On  the  existence  of  this  resemblance,  Adair  based  a 
theory,  which  he  sustained  with  argunients  to  prove 
that  the  Indians  of  North  America  were  descended 
from  the  Jews.  These  argimients  included  the  fact; 
of  theirdivisiouinto  tribes,  their  worship  of  Jehovah, 
their  festivals,  fasts  and  religious  rites,  their  daily 
sacrifice,  their  prophets  and  high  priests,  their  cities 
of  refuge,  their  marriages  and  divorces,  their  burial 
of  the  dead  aud  customs  with  legard  to  mourning, 
their  language  and  choice  of  names  adapted  to  cir- 
cumstances, their  manner  of  reckoning  time  and 
various  other  particulars  which  he  investigated  and 
described  in  detail.  In  the  course  of  the  prosecution 
of  his  labors  he  made  vocabularies  of  the  Indian  dia- 
lects which,  though  unsatisfactory  in  many  respects, 
have  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  theory  he  advanced. 
The  opinions  of  Adair  were  afterward  adopted  by 
Dr  Elias  Boudinot  in  his  "  Star  in  the  West;  or,  An 
Attempt  to  Discover  the  Long-lost  Tribes  of  Israel" 
WAB.DER,  John  Aston,  physician  and  natu- 
ralist, was  born  near  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  Jan.  19, 
1813.  His  early  associations  with  William  Bartram, 
John  J.  Audubon  and  other  naturalists,  who  fre- 
quented his  father's  house,  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  his  taste  for  science.  When  he 
was  eighteen  years  of  age  his  family  settled  in 
Springfield,  0.,  but  he  soon  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia and  entered  Jefferson  Medical  College,  being 
graduated  in  1836.  He  then  settled  in  Cincinnati, 
O.,  where  for  nearly  twenty  years  he  followed  his 
profession,  also  devoting  mucli  attention  and  time  to 
natural  science.  In  1850  he  established  the  "  West- 
ern Horticultural  Review,"  and  after  discontinuing 
it  four  years  later,  originated  with  James  W.  Ward 
the  "Botanical  Magazine  and  Horticultural  Re- 
view." He  described  the  catalpa  speciosa,  in  1853, 
recognizing  it  as  a  distinct  species,  which  view  was 
subsequently  generally  adopted.  In  1873  he  was 
appointed  U.  S.  commissioner  to  the  Vienna  uni- 
versal exhibitif)n,  prepared  the  official  report  on 
"  Forests  and  Forestry,"  and  two  years  afterwards 
aided  in  founding  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, of  which  he  was  the  first  president  (1875-82). 
He  was  lionorary  president  of  the  Ohio  State  For- 
estry Association  in  1883,  and  the  same  year  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture  appointed  him  to  report 
upon  the  forestry  of  the  northwestern  states.  Dr. 
Warder  was  also  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Board  of 
Agriculture,  in  which  capacity  he  did  niuch  to  cul- 
tivate the  public  taste  for  landscape  gardening,  and 
was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Cincinnati  As- 
tronomical Society,  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, the  Ohio  Medical  College,  the  Western  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences,  and  the  Cincinnati  Society 
of  Natural  History.  Of  the  latter  body  he  was 
president  for  five  years.  In  addition  to  numerous 
magazine  articles  on  medical,  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural subjects,  he  published  a  translation  of 
Trousseau  and  Belloc's  "  Laryngeal  Phthisis"  (1839); 
a  "  Hedge  Manual"  (1858);  "American  Pomology, 
Part  I.,  Apples  "  (1867),  and  an  edition  of  Alphonse 
DuBreuil's  "Vineyard  Culture"  (1867).  John  Aston 
Warder  died  at  North  Bend,  O.,  July  14,  1888. 
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CAREY,  Joseph  Maull,  congressman,  was 
born  at  Milton,  Sussex  co.,  Del.,  July  19  1845  sou 
of  Robert  H.  and  Susan  (Davis)  Carey,  botUof  Eng. 
lisU  descent,  their  ancestors  being  among  the  early 
settlers  of  Delaware  and  Maryland.  He  was  brought 
up  on  his  father's  farm,  attending  the  village  school, 
until,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, and  at  the  same  time  prepared  himself  to  enter' 
college.  After  stmlying  at  the  Port  Edwards  Col- 
legiate Institute,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
and  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, he  was  graduated  at  the  last  of  these  in  1867. 
Two  years  later  Pres.  Grunt  appointed  him  U.  S. 
district-attorney  for  the  newly  created  territory  of 
Wyoming.  In  1872  he  was  appointed  an  associate 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Wyoming,  and  when 
his  four  years'  term  expired  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  centennial  commission.  Among  the  first  to 
engageincattle  raising  onthe  plains,  he  has  aidedgreat- 
ly  in  the  development  of  this  industry,  and  for  several 
years  was  president  of  the  Wyoming  Stock-growers 
Associatiou.  Residiug  in  Cheyenne,  he  became  one 
of  the  principal  real  estate  owners  of  that  place,  and 
it  was  during  his  administration  as  mayor  in  1880, 
1881  and  1882  that  the  water  and  sewerage  systems 
and  other  improvements  were  inaugurated.  In  poli- 
tics Judge  Carey  has  been  particularly  active.  He 
served  for  years  on  the  national  Republican  commit- 
tee, and  through  his  agency  the  "  home  rule"  plank 
for  the  territories  was  adopted  in  1888,  Dakota  and 
Washington  being  given  the  same  representation  in 
the  national  Republican  convention  as  the  stnaller 
states,  and  the  committee  finally  declaring  in  favor 
of  the  admission  as  states  of  the  Dakotas,  Montana, 
Washington,  Wyoming  and  Idaho.  Wyoming  was 
represented  by  Judge  Carey  in  the  49th,  50th  and 
51st  congresses,  to  which  last  he  was  elected  without 
opposition.  The  admission  of  Wyoming  to  state- 
hood was  largely  due  to  his  personal  efforts.  Having 
succeeded  in  this  object,  he  retired  from  congress, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  state  committee 
took  part  in  the  election  of  state  officers.  Un- 
der his  leadership  the  Republicans  were  victorious, 
and  Judge  Carey  was  their  first  choice  for  U.  S. 
senator,  being  elected  without  opposition.  In  the 
senate  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
education  and  labor,  and  member  of  the  committees 
on  public  lands,  territories,  buildings  and  grounds, 
and  Pacific  railroads.  His  judicial  mind  and  per- 
suasive eloquence  enabled  him  to  be  eminently  use- 
ful to  his  country  and  state  in  each  of  his  public 
capacities.  In  the  senate  he  opposed  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver,  and  was  a  stanch  advocate  of  pro- 
tection. The  enlightened  constitution  of  the  state 
with  which  he  has  been  identified  since  Its  infancy 
bears  innumerable  marks  of  his  wise  and  .progressive 
ministrations.  The  early  history  of  Wyoming  is 
a  history  of  his  usefulness.  In  1894  he  was  ap- 
pointed honorary  chancellor  of  his  alma  mater.  Union 
College,  which  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  In  1877  Judge  Carey  was  married  to  Louise, 
only  daughter  of  E.  C.  David,  surveyor-general  of 
Wyoming.     They  have  two  sons. 

TOBBERT,  Alfred  Thomas  Archimedes, 
soldier,  was  born  at  Georgetown,  Sussex  co.,  Del., 
July  1,  1833.  He  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  in  1855,  and  being  assigned  to  the 
5th  infantry,  served  on  frontier  duty  in  Texas  and 
Florida,  on  the  Utah  expedition  and  in  New  Mexico. 
He  was  made  first  lieutenant,  Feb.  25,  1861,  and  in 
April  was  sent  to  New  Jersey  to  master  in  volun- 
teers, becoming  colonel  of  the  1st  New  Jersey  vol- 
unteers, Sept.  "leth,  and  being  promoted,  Sept.  25, 
1861,  to  captain  in  the  5th  U.  S.  infantry.  He 
served  through  the  penln.5ula  campaign,  was  given  a 
brigade    in  the  6th  corps  in    August,    1862,    and 


fought  in  the  battle  of  Manassas.  On  Sept.  14th  he 
was  woimded  at  the  battle  of  Crampton's  gap, 
where  he  made  a  brilliant  bayonet  charge,  and  on 
Nov.  14th  was  commissioned  brigadier- general  of  vol- 
unteers. He  fought  at  Gettysburg,  July,  1863,  and 
at  Rappahannock  station,  Nov.  7,  1863.  In  April, 
1864,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  1st  division 
of  cavalry  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac;  took  part 
in  the  skirmishes  at  Milford  station  and  North  Anna 
river,  and  commanded  at  Hanovertown.  He  was 
brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  for  the  part  he  took  in 
the  cavalry  battle  at  Hawe's  shop.  May  28,  1864. 
On  May  SOlh,  at  Matadequin  creek,  he  repulsed  the 
enemy,  driving  them  to  Cold  harbor,  which  place 
he  captured  on  the  31st  with  cavalry  alone  and 
held  against  repeated  assaults  until  the  arrival  of 
the  infantry  on  the  following  day.  With  another 
division  he  made  a  raid  to  Charlottesville,  and  com- 
manded at  Trevillian  station,  June  11th.  On  Aug.  8, 
1864,  he  was  made  chief  of  cavalry  of  the  middle 
military  division  and  given  command  of  three  divi- 
sions. When  Sheridan  was  closely  pressed  at  Win- 
chester, Gen.  Torbert,  with  the  cavalry,  aided  in 
routing  the  enemy  and  was  brevetted  colonel  for 
his  gallant  conduct.  On  his  return  through  the  val- 
ley he  fought  a  cavalry  battle  at  Tom's  river,  put- 
ting Gen.  Rosser's  command  to  flight  and  pursuing 
it  for  many  miles.  At  Cedar  creek  he  assisted  the 
6th  corps  in  holding  the  pike  to  Winchester,  Oct.  19, 
1864.  After  commanding  at  Lib- 
erty mills  and  Gordonsvifle  in  De- 
cember, 1864,  his  active  service 
ended.  For  gallantry  at  Cedar 
creek  he  was  brevetted  brigadier- 
general  U.  S.  army,  March  13, 1865, 
and  major-general  for  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  throughout 
the  war.  He  commanded  the 
arrav  of  the  Shenandoah  from 
April  22,  1865,  until  July  12th; 
the  district  of  Winchester  until 
Sept.  1st,  and  southeastern  Vir- 
ginia until  Dec.  3l8t.  On  Oct.  31, 
1866,  he  resigned  from  the  regu- 
lar army,  having  been  mustered 
out  of  the  volunteer  service  the 
preceding  January.  In  1869  he 
was  appointed  minister  to  San  Salvador;  in  1871  was 
transferred  as  consul-general  to  Havana,  and  was 
consul-general  to  Paris  from  1873  until  18'78,whenhe 
resigned.  Gen.  Torbert  then  became  president  of  a 
mining  company,  and  started  for  Mexico  on  the  Vera 
Cruz,  but  the  steamer  foundered  off  the  coast  of 
Florida  and  he  was  drowned. 

PETTIT,  John,  jurist,  M'as  born  at  Sacket  Har- 
bor, Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July  24,  1807,  and  was  de- 
scended from  Huguenot  emigrants  to  this  country. 
He  received  a  good  classical  education,  and  after 
studying  law  removed  to  Lafayette,Ind.,in  1831.  He 
became  actively  interested  in  politics,  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  afterward  becom- 
ing U.  S.  district-attorney.  He  served  in  the  house 
of  representatives  in  congress  in  1843-47,  and  in  the 
U.  S.  senate  in  1853-55,  having  been  chosen  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  James  Whitcomb;  in  1850 
he  was  a  member  of  the  state  constitutional  conven- 
tion; twice  held  the  office  of  circuit  judge,  and  was 
a  presidential  elector  in  1852.  In  1859  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Pres.  Buchanan  chief-justice  of  the 
Federal  courts  of  Kansas.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Chicago  convention  of  1864,  and,  subsequently  re- 
turning to  Indiana,  became  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state  in  1870,  being  nominated  by  the 
Democratic  state  convention.  In  1876  he  was  re- 
nominated, but  his  name  was  withdrawn  before  the 
election.  Judge  Pettit  was  very  genial  in  his  man- 
ners.    He  died  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Jan.  17,  1877. 
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BOOKER,  George  William,  lawyer,  was 
born  iu  Patrick  county,  Va.,  Deo.  5,  1821.  He  re- 
ceived a  common  school  education,  studied  law 
and  taught  school.  Shortly  after  his  admission  to 
the  bar  he  became  justice  of  the  peace  and  subse- 
quently presiding  justice  of  Henry  county  court,  in 
wliich  office  lie  continued  for  ten  years.  He  sup- 
ported the  government  during  the  rebellion.  In 
1865  he  was  elected  to  the  liouse  of  delegates  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  iu  1868  was  nominated  as  state  attorney- 
general,  but  declined  the  honor.  Mr.  Boolier  was 
elected  to  the  41st  congress  in  1869  as  a  conservative; 
was  re-elected  to  the  43d  congress,  and,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1873,  was  elected  to  tlie  state  legislature.  After 
serving  for  two  years  lie  retired  from  public  life  to 
the  practice  of  liis  profession.  He  died  at  Martins- 
ville, Va.,  June  4,  1883. 

WILSON,  Jolin  M. ,  soldier,  was  born  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Oct.  8,  1837.  He  was  graduated 
at  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  in  the  class  of 
1860.  His  first  promotion  was  that  of  brevet  sec- 
ond lieutenant  of  the  1st  artillery,  July  1,  1860. 
He  was  transferred  to  the  ordnance,  Oct.  9,  1860;  re- 
turned to  the  1st  artillery,  Jan.  14,  1861;  was  ap- 
pointed second  lieutenant  of  the  2d  artillery,  Jan.  28, 
1861;  promoted  first  lieutenant,  May  14,  1861;  serv- 
ing in  1860-61  at  Fort  Monroe  and  Washington  ar- 
senals, and  in  the  defenses  of  Washington  in  April- 
July,  1861.  He  served  through  the  Manassas  cam- 
paign in  July,  1861,  and  returned  to  the  defenses  of 
Washington,  where  he  remained  until  March,  1862. 
From  March  to  August,  1862,  he  was  engaged  in 
the  Virginia  peninsula  campaign  and  in  the  Mary- 
land campaign  as  assistant  topographical  engineer, 
from  September  to  October,  1863.  On  June  87, 
1862,  he  was  bi'evetted  captain,  "for  gallant  and 
meritorious  services  in  the  battle  of  Gaines'  mills, 
Va."  From  Nov.  1,  1862,  to  March  30,  1863,  he 
was  engaged  in  superintending  the  defenses  of  Har- 
per's Ferry,  Va. ;  was  promoted  major  July  1,  1863, 
"  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  battle 
of  Malvern  Hill,  Va,"  From  March  to  June,  1863, 
he  was  assistant  professor  of  Spanish  in  the  U.  S. 
Military  Academy;  in  June-July,  1863,  assistant  en- 
gineer of  the  construction  of  the  defenses  of  Balti- 
more, Md. ;  from  August,  1863,  to  May,  1864, 
superintending  engineer  of  the  defensive  works  at 
Memphis,  Vicksburg  and  Natchez;  from  May,  1864, 
to  September,  1865,  inspector-general  of  the  military 
division  of  west  Mississippi,  with  the  rank  of  major 
of  engineers,  and  he  was  from  March  to  May,  1865, 
engaged  in  the  Mobile  campaign.  In  May,  1865,  he 
was  detailed  to  present  to  the  secretary  of  war  the 
Confederate  flags  captured  iu  the  Mobile  campaign. 
From  Sept.  16,  1865,  to  Jan.  10,  1866,  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  fort  at  Ship  island. 
Miss.,  and  of  the  defenses  of  New  Orleans.  He  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel  of  volunteers  on  April 
8,  1865,  "  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  at 
Spanish  Port  and  Fort  Blakely,  Ala.,"  and  to  colonel 
of  volunteers  on  March  36,  1865,  "for  faithful  and 
meritorious  services  during  the  campaign  against 
Mobile  and  its  defenses."  Prom  Jan.  38  to  Sept.  4, 
1866,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  disposition  of  engineer 
property  in  Arkansas  .and  Missouri;  in  1866-71  as- 
sistant engineer  in  the  improvement  of  the  Hudson 
river,  being  in  command  of  the  engineer  depot  at 
Jefferson  barracks,  Mo.,  from  January  to  Septem- 
ber, 1868.  Prom  January,  1871,  to  December,  1875, 
he  was  superintending  engineer  of  Ports  Ontario  and 
Niagara,  of  harbor  improvements  on  Lake  Ontario 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  river  and  of  the  survey  of  the 
thirdsub-divisionof  tbenorthern  transportation  route, 
from  the  great  lakes  to  tide-water.  From  Decem- 
ber,^ 1875,  to  Oct.  31,  1878,  be  was  superintendent 
engineer  of  Forts  Stevens  and  Canby,  of  river  and 
harbor  improvements  in  Oregon  and  Washington 


territories,  including  the  Columbia,  Willamette  and 
Snake  rivers  and  Cascade  canal,  and  engineer  of  the 
13th  lighthouse  district.      In  1878-82  he  served  as 
superintendent  engiueer  of  the  river  and  harbor  im- 
provements of  Lake  Erie  and  engineer  of  the  10th 
light-house  district   from  July  to  December,  1881. 
On  Oct.  36,  1883,  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  1st 
and   8d  divisions,  office  of  the  chief  of  engineers, 
U.  S.  army.     He  remained  in  this  position  until 
Dec.  18,  1886,  being  on  duty  in  California  in  con- 
nection witli  proposed  restraining  barriers  on  tlie 
Yuba,  American  and  Bear  rivers,  in  August,  1883, 
and  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  corps  of  en- 
gineers,  March  17,  1884.     From  June  1,  1885,  to 
Sept.  7,  1889,  he  was  iu  charge  of  the  public  build- 
ings and  grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
tlie  rank  of  colonel.     While  filling  this  position  Col. 
Wilson  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  White 
House  and  supervised  all  the  preparations  for  state 
functions.     This  duty  not   only  brought  him  into 
close  relations  with  the  president's  family,  but  also 
with  distinguished  personages  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  from  foreign  countries,  and  he 
became  deservedly  popular  for  his  tact  and  discre- 
tion.    From  1889  to  1897  he  was  engaged  in   the 
superintendence  of  river  and  harbor  improvements 
and  bridge  construction  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  particularly  in  directing  monumental 
and  memorial  work,  at  the  grave 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  at  Monti- 
cello,  Va. ;   in  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to   mark   the    birth- 
place of  George  Washington,  and 
of  the  Garfield  statue;  building 
the     Army    Medical    Museum; 
placing  the  monument  at  Wash- 
ington's headquarters   at   New- 
burg,  N.  Y. ;  marking  the  posi- 
tions of  each  command  at  Gettys- 
burg with  memorial  tablets;  com- 
pletion of  the  Washington  monu- 
ment in  1888-89,  and  in  increas-  3 
ing  Washington's  water  supply 
and    erecting    fish-ways   at  the 
Potomac  river  falls.     Por  these 
important  works  he  received  the 
highest  encomiums   from   Gen. 
W.  T.  Sherman.     He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  lighthouse  board  in  1888-89  and  on 
various  engineer  boards  on  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments and  bridge  constructions.     He  was  appointed 
colonel  of  engineers  March  31,  1895,  and  promoted  to 
brigadier-general  and  appointed  chief  of  engineers, 
U.  S.  army,  Feb.  1,  1897.    This  position  he  held  until 
he  retired,  under  the  law,  in  October,  1901.     Prom 
August,  1889,  until  March,  1893,  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  the   U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.     Since  1893  he  has  been  in  charge  of  public 
buildings  and  grounds  in  tlie  District  of  Columbia; 
in  the  construction  of  a  wharf;  of  the  preservation, 
care  and  safety  of  certain  buildings  occupied  by  the 
war  department  and  of  the  repair  of  Ford's  Theatre 
building.     In  1890  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Columbian  University. 

liEABNED,  Marion  Dexter,  educator,  was 
born  near  Dover,  Del.,  July  10,  185'?,  son  of  Hervey 
Dexter  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Griffith)  Learned. 
In  1874  he  entered  the  Wilmington  Conference 
Academy  at  Dover,  Del.,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1876,  with  the  first  prize  in  Latin  composition. 
He  then  took  charge  of  a  country  school  at  Williams- 
burg, Dorchester  co.,  Md.  In  the  fall  of  18'77  he 
entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  Pa.  He  was  graduated  in  1880,  and  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages in    Dickinson  Seminary,    at  Williamsport, 
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Pa.,  which  he  held  for  four  years,  when  he  re- 
signed to  continue  his  Germanistic  studies  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  In  the  spring  of  1885  he 
entered  the  University  of  Leipzig,  Germany,  where 
he  came  under  the  instruction  of  Profs.  Zerncke 
Hildebrand,  Ebert  and  Wiilcker.  Returning  to 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  he  was  successively  fellow 
and  instructor,  receiving  his  doctor's  desree  in  1887. 
In  1889  he  was  made  associate,  and  in  1893  associate 
professor  of  German.  In  1895  he  resigned  to  accept 
his  present  position  as  professor  of  Germanic  lan- 
guages and  literature  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Before  taking  up  his  studies  at  Johns 
Hopkins  he  had  been  attracted  towards  the  curious 
dialect  of  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  and  had 
already  collected  material  for  a  scientific  study  of 
the  subject,  Tliis  was  the  nucleus  of  the  larger 
study  published  later  under  the  title  "  The  Pennsyl- 
vania German  Dialect "  (1889),  in  which  the  close 
relationship  between  this  dialect  and  that  of  the 
Rhenisli  Palatinate  was  established  by  the  use  of  ad- 
ditional data  collected  from  tlie  peasants  during  a 
tramping  tour  in  the  Rhinelaud.  Among  his  other 
publications  are  the  "  Saga  of  AValther  Aquitaine" 
(1893) ;  '  'Anfange  der  Deutschen  Kultur  in  Amerika  " 
(1893);  "German  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania" (1896),  and  "The  German  American  Turner 
Lyric"  (1897).  In  1896  Prof.  Learned  founded  the 
"Americana  Germanica,"  a  quarterly  devoted  to 
the  comparative  study  of  the  lit- 
erary, linguistic  and  other  cul- 
tural relations  of  Germany  and 
America,  associating  with  him 
a  number  of  American  Germau- 
ists  as  contributing  editors.  Of 
occasional  academic  addresses  de- 
livered and  printed  the  following 
may  be  mentioned:  "Differen- 
tiation in  Modern  Language 
Study"(readbefore  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
1896)  "Philology  and  Literature" 
commencement  address  (Johns 
Hopkins  University);  "  Deutsch- 
land  als  Kriegerstaat "  (address 
before  Kriegerbund  in  Baltimore, 
at  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
battle  of  Sedan);  "The  Turner  as 
Champion  of  American  Liberty"  (address  at  Alle- 
gheny, Pa.,  on  fiftieth  anniversary  of  German  Turn- 
ers) ;  "German  as  a  Culture  Element  in  AmericauEdu- 
cation  "  (address  at  German  Lehrerta.g,  Cincinnati, 
1898),  and  "Bismarck's  Service  to  German  Culture  " 
(address  at  Bismarck  memorial  in  the  .Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  New  York).  Prof.  Learned  has  been  ac- 
tive in  the  Cliautauqua  movement  us  organizer,  and 
first  dean  of  tlie  Mountain  Chautauqua  Summer 
Schools.  He  was  president  of  the  Young  Jlen's  Chris- 
tian Association  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  for  ten 
years.  Among  his  other  public  efforts  are  a  course  of 
lectures  on  "German  InfluenceinAmerica"  before  the 
Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore  (1893-93);  two  courses 
of  lectures  one  on  "German  Influence  in  American 
Literature,"  another  on  "  German  Literature  "  before 
the  public  school  teachers  of  Baltimore,  and  a  paper 
on  the  "  Language  of  Hans  Sachs  "  read  at  the  400th 
anniversary  of  Hans  Sachs'  birth  (New  York,  1894). 
He  was  treasurer  of  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion of  America,  1893-95;  is  corresponding  member 
of  tlie  Society  for  the  History  of  the  Germans  in 
in  Maryland ;  member  of  the  American  Philosophical, 
Historical  and  German  societies  of  Pennsylvania ;  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Society  of  American  Wars;  or- 
ganizer and  secretary  of  the  Association  of  Teachers 
of  German  in  Pennsylvania;  president  of  Nationaler 
Deutsch-Amerikanischer  Lehrerbund,  and  a  member 
of  the  Contemporary  and  Faculty  clubs  of  Philadel- 
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phia.  In  1890  Prof.  Learned  was  married  to  Annie, 
daughter  of  Henry  R.  and  Rebecca  J.  (Miller)  Mos- 
ser.'of  New  Cumberland,  Pa.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, Henry  Dexter  and  Mary  Rebecca. 

FELLOWS,  John,  autlior,  was  born  at  Slieffield, 
Mass.,  in  1760,  son  of  Gen.  John  Fellows,  a  native 
of  Pomfret,  Conn.,  who  served  in  the  French  and 
Indian  and  revolutionary  wars;  was  a  memberof  the 
provincial  congress  in  1775,  and  directly  after  the 
battle  at  Lexington  led  a  regiment  of  minute  men  to 
Boston.  He  commanded  a  brigade  at  White  Plains 
and  at  Bemis  heiglits;  participated  in  the  capture  of 
Gen.  Burgoyne,  and  on  the  I'estoration  of  peace  be- 
came high  sheriff  of  Berkshire  county,  Mass.  He 
died  at  Sheffield,  Mass.  John  Fellows,  Jr.,  was 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1783.  He  published: 
"The  Mysteries  of  Freemasonry;  or.  An  Exposition 
of  the  Religious  Dogmas  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians, 
Showing  Their  Identity  Witli  the  Order  of  Modern 
Masonry";  "The  Veil  Removed:  Reflections  on 
Humphrey's  Essay  on  the  Life  of  Israel  Putnam  " 
(1843);  "Exposition  of  the  Mysteries  or  Religious 
Dogmas  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians, 
Pythagoreans  and  Druids,"  and  a  work  on  the  au- 
tlioi'ship  of  the  "  Junius  Letters."  He  died  in  New 
York  city,  Jan.  3,  1844. 

BKOWN,  Matthew,  clergyman  and  educator, 
was  born  in  White  Deer  valle3',Nortliumberland(now 
Union  co.,Pa.),  in  1776,  youngest  son  of  Matthew  and 
Eleanor  (Lytle)  Brown.  His  father  was  a  member 
of  the  provisional  congress;  he  served  as  a  private  in 
the  "flying  camp,"  and  contracted  fever,  of 
which  he  died,  April  33,  1777,  leaving  a  widow  and. 
eight  children.  Of  these,  Thomas  and  Matthew  were 
adopted  by  an  uncle,  William  Brown,  who  lived  near 
Harrisburg.  Matthew  was  graduated  at  Dickinson 
College  in  1794,  and  for  some  time  afterward  taught 
a  classical  school  in  Northumberland  county.  About 
1796  he  began  the  study  of  theology,  and  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Carlisle  presbytery  in  1799.  His 
first  charge  was  that  of  the  united  congregations  of 
Mifflin  and  Lost  Creek,  his  ordination  taking  place 
during  this  pastorate.  In  1805  he  became  pa.stor  of 
the  church  at  Washington,  Pa.,  and  at  the  same 
time  principal  of  the  local  academy.  In  1806  this 
school  was  chartered  as  Washington  College,  largely 
through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Brown,  who  became  its 
first  president.  He  retained  this  position  until  1817, 
when  he  resigned  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the 
church.  After  refusing  the  presidency  of  Centre 
College,  Danville,  Ky.,  he  accepted,  in  1833,  that  of 
Jefferson  College,  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  which  he  held 
until.1845.  During  his  incumbency  of  twenty-three 
years  the  college  reached  a  high  standard  of 
usefulness,  and  nearly  onelialf  of  the  800  grad- 
uates became  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Executive 
ability,  teaching  force,  but,  above  all,  personal  in- 
fluence, gave  nim  exceptional  power  among  young 
men.  After  resigning  the  presidency,  in  1845,  on 
account  of  impaired  health,  he  resumed  it  for  a  short 
time  in  the  summer  of  1847.  In  October  of  that 
year  liis  son,  Alexander  Blaine  Brown,  D.D.,  was 
chosen  president  of  the  institution.  For  several 
years  after  his  removal  to  Canonsburg  Dr.  Brown 
assisted  Dr.  McMillan,  pastor  at  Chartiers,  but  upon 
the  organization  of  a  church  at  the  former  place  he 
took  charge  of  it.  He  resigned  tlie  pastorate  in  1845, 
but  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  preached  at  fre- 
quent intervals.  Dr.  Brown  was  a  man  of  marked 
personality.  In  his  character  opposite  traits  blended 
or  rapidly  changed  places;  wisdom  and  eccentricity, 
seriousness  and  vivacity,  hot  impulses  and  the  re- 
action of  humble  confession;  but  even  his  peculiari- 
ties seemed  to  endear  him  the  more  to  those  about 
him.  His  spiritual  influence  over  the  students  was 
very  great,  while  to  his  college  and  its  pupils  he  gave 
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largely,  not  only  of  his  labor,  but  of  his  means.  The 
degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  in  1833  by 
Princeton,  and  that  of  LL.  D.  by  Hamilto.n  in  1835, 
and  by  Jefferson  in  1845.  Beside  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses, he  published  a  "  Memoir  of  Obadiah  Jen- 
nings, D.D."  (1833),  and  the  first  pages  of  a  "Life 
of  John  McMillan,  D.D.,"  which  was  never  com- 
pleted. He  was  married:  first,  in  1804,  to  Mary, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Blaine,  of  Carlisle,  Pa. ;  sec- 
ond, in  1825,  to  Miuy  Williamina,  widow  of  Rev. 
Backus  Wilbur,  and  daughter  of  Maj.  William 
Ferguson,  U.S.A.,  who  was  killed  in  a  battle  with 
the  Indians  at  Miami  village  in  1791.  By  his  first 
marriage  Dr.  Brown  had  two  children:  Elizabeth, 
who  was  married  to  Rev.  David  Hunter,  Riddle,  D.D., 
afterward  president  of  Jefferson  College,  and  Alex- 
ander Blaine  Brown.  By  his  second  marriage  he 
had  one  daughter,  Susan  Mary,  who  became  the  wife 
of  Henry  M.  Alexander,  son  of  Dr.  Archibald  Alex- 
ander. He  died  at  the  house  of  his  son-in  law.  Dr. 
Riddle,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  July  39,  1853. 

McGINNIS,  G-eorge  Francis,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Boston,  Mass. ,  March  19,  1836,  son  of  Alex- 
ander McGinnis.  His  paternal  grandparents  came 
from  Ireland  before  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and 
settled  in  New  York.  He  was  educated  in  Chilli- 
cothe,  O.  Enlisting  in  the  Mexican  war,  he  was 
elected  first  lieutenant  of  company  A,  3d  regiment 
of  Ohio  volunteers,  and  later  was  promoted  captain 
of  the  5th  Ohio  regiment.  After  the  war  he  removed 
to  Indianapolis,  lud.  (1850),  which  became  his  per- 
manent home.  On  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  he 
organized  company  K  of  the  11th  Indiana  volun- 
teers, of  which  regiment  he  was  elected  lieutenant- 
colonel.  At  the  expiration  of  their  three  months' 
term  of  service  this  regiment  was  reorganized  for 
three  years,  and  on  the  promotion  of  Col.  Lew  Wal- 
lace, Lieut.-Col.  McGinnis  was  promoted  colonel  of 
the  regiment,  September,  1861.  In  1863  he  was  ap- 
pointed brigadier- general  by  Pres.  Lincoln,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  to  the  close  of  the  war.  He 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Port  Donelson  and 
Sliiloh  and  throughout  the  Vicksburg  campaign, 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  the  battles  of  Port  G-ibson 
and  Champion  hill  and  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  On 
the  surrender  of  Vicksburg  he  was  ordered  to  the 
department  of  the  Gulf,  where  he  commanded  the 
3d  division  13th  army  corps,  in  its  expedition  up  the 
Tesche  to  Opelousas.  He  was  in  command  of  troops 
on  Dauphin  island  when  Farragut  ran  the  blockade 
between  Forts  Gaines  and  Morgan;  commanded  a 
district  at  White  River,  Ark. ,  and  later  the  district 
of  Camden,  Ark.,  where  he  remained  until  Sep- 
tember, 1865.  His  brother,  Robert  H.,  was  ap- 
pointed assistant-surgeon  in  the  regular  army  by 
Pres.  Polk,  and  died  of  yellow  f''ver  a  few  days  after 
joining  his  regiment  at  Vera  Cruz.  A  nephew  of 
Gen.  McGinnis,  Charles  J.  McGinnis,  was  a  captain 
in  the  63d  Ohio  volunteers  during  three  years  of  the 
civil  war.  Gen.  McGinnis  was  auditor  of  Marion 
CO.,  Ind.,  1867-71.  He  was  married,  Nov.  30,  1849, 
to  Josephine  Rapor.  A  street  in  Indianoplis  was 
named  in  his  honor. 

HUNTINGTON,  Jatoez  Williams,  jurist  and 
senator,  was  born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  Nov.  8,  1788, 
sou  of  Zaohariah  Huntington  and  grandson  of  Jabez 
Huntington  (1719-86), who  served  for  several  years  as 
speaker  of  the  Connecticut  legislature,  was  active 
during  the  revolution  as  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  safety,  and  from  September,  1776,  held  the  rank 
of  major-general  of  militia.  Jabez  Huntington  was 
graduated  at  Y'ale  in  1806,  studied  law  at  the  Litch- 
field Law  School,  and  conducted  a  succesful  prac- 
tice in  that  town  for  many  years.  In  1838  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature,  and  in  1839  to  con- 
gress, where  he  represented  Connecticut  until  1834, 
when  he  resigned  to  accept  an  appointment  as  a 


judge  of  the  state  supreme  court  of  errors.  He  was 
also  a  judge  of  the  Connecticut  superior  court. 
Later  he  was  elected  to  the  IT.  S.  senate  as  a  Whig, 
filling  the  vacancy  made  by  the  death  of  Sen.  Thad- 
deus  Betts,  and  continued  a  member  of  that  body 
from  1840  until  his  death.  He  died  on  Nov.  1, 
1847,  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  which  had  been  his  home 
since  1834. 

LINSLEY,  James  Harvey,  naturalist  and 
clergyman,  was  born  at  Northford,  New  Haven  co., 
Conn.,  May  5,  1787.  His  early  education  was  ob- 
tained in  the  village  school.  In  1811,  to  improve 
his  health,  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  Maine,  and 
reached  Guilford,  where  he  taught  the  local  acad- 
emy. Meantime  he  prepared  himself  for  college 
and  entered  Y'ale  in  September,  1813.  Through  his 
collegiate  course  he  maintained  himself  by  teaching 
at  Guilford,  Bedford  and  at  the  New  Township 
Academy  in  New  Haven,  keeping  up  with  his  class 
at  the  same  time  and  even  attending  extra  lectures 
on  philosophy,  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  astron- 
omy. He  was  graduated  in  September,  1817,  and 
for  a  time  continued  teaching  at  the  academy  in 
New  Haven.  It  was  his  intention  to  begin  preach- 
ing, but  physicians  induced  him  to  abandon  this 
thouglit,  as  it  would  most  certainly  be  fatal  to  him 
on  account  of  his  delicate  health.  He  then  settled 
in  New  Canaan,  and  from  1818  to  1831  he  conducted 
a  school  in  that  place.  In 
April,  1831,  he  removed  to 
Stratford  and  there  estab- 
lished a  boarding-school, 
where  he  prepared  young 
men  for  college.  OuJune 
9,  1831,  he  was  ordained  to 
the  Baptist  ministry,  and 
in  order  to  give  himself  en- 
tirely to  its  work  dismissed 
his  prosperous  school.  He 
preached  in  Milford,  Strat- 
field  and  Bridgeport,and  in 
the  latter  town  established 
a  Baptist  church.  But  fail- 
ing health  prevented  him 
from  continuing  his  minis- 
terial work,  and  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  natural 
history,  always  a  favorite 
study.  Pie  collected  a  val- 
uable cabinet  of  ornithological  specimens,discovering 
more  species  of  birds  in  Connecticut  alone  than  had 
previously  been  found  by  Wilson,  the  distinguished 
ornithologist,  in  the  United  States.  He  also  found 
more  mammalia  than  had  been  found  elsewhere  in 
New  England  and  double  the  number  of  shells  that 
were  supposed  to  exist  there,  among  them  many 
new  species;  altogether  his  conchological  collection 
contained  more  than  3,000  species.  His  scientific 
investigations  resulted  in  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
zo51ogy  of  Connecticut,  prepared  for  the  Yale  Nat- 
ural History  Society  (of  which  he  became  a  member 
in  1837),  and  published  in  the  "American  Journal 
of  Science  and  Art,"  under  the  title  of  "Catalogue 
of  the  Mammalia  of  Connecticut."  He  also  con- 
tributed to  that  magazine  "Catalogues  of  the  Birds, 
Fishes  and  Reptiles  of  Connecticut,  with  Notes" 
(1843-43).  Mr.  Linsley  was  married,  Feb.  1,  1818, 
to  Sophia  B.,  daughter  of  Col.  William  Lyon.  He 
died  at  Stratford,  Conn.,  Dec.  36,  1843. 

CHANCHE,  John  Mary  Joseph,  R.  0. 
bishop,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  4, 
1795,  son  of  John  Paul  and  Prances  Elizabeth 
(Harding)  Chanche.  His  parents  were  among  the 
San  Domingo  refugees  who  sought  an  asylum  in  this 
country  during  the  insurrection  of  San  Domingo, 
where  his  father  had  been  a  prominent  merchant. 
John  was  educated  at   St.   Mary's  Seminary,  and 
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joined  tlie  order  of  St.  Sulpioe,  being  consecrated  a 
priest  by  Archbishop  Marichal  in  the  Baltimore 
Cathedral  June  5,  1819.  He  was  appointed  a  pro- 
tessor  m  St.  Mary's  while  pursuing  his  ecclesiastical 
studies,  remaining  as  such  after  his  elevation  to  the 
priesthood,  until  he  was  successively  apppointed 
vice-president  and  president  of  the  college  Dr 
Chanche  was  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  second  pro- 
vincial council  in  Baltimore  in  1833,  and  was  one  of 
the  promoters  at  the  three  preceding  councils  and 
chief  promoter  at  tlie  first  national  council.  In  De- 
cember, 1840,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  the  new 
diocese  of  Natchez,  and  in  the  following  February 
received  the  papal  bull  confirming  his  appointment 
He  was  consecrated  on  March  14,  1841,  in  the  Balti- 
more Cathedral,  by  Archbishop  Eccleston,  Bishop 
Hughes,  of  New  York,  preaching  the  consecration 
sermou.  When  Bishop  Chanche  arrived  at  Natchez 
he  found  that  no  residence  had  been  provided  for 
him.  He  celebrated  his  first  mass  in  his  new  diocese 
at  Mechanics'  Hall,  the  customary  place  of  worship, 
and  may  really  be  said  to  have  begun  the  ministra- 
tions of  his  see  without  church,  priest  or  school,  as 
the  only  priest  in  the  diocese  was  but  temporarily 
located  there.  The  people  were,  however,  liberal, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Bishop  Blanc  he  was  en- 
abled to  purchase  the  necessary  articles  for  church 
service,  and  give  an  impetus  to  the  work  he  wished 
to  accomplish.  On  Jan. 
26,  1844,  he  sailed '  for 
Havana  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  Spanish 
land  grant,  whereby  he 
hoped  to  prove  the  title  of 
the  Catholic  church  to 
property  in  Mississippi, 
then  in  possession  of  the 
United  States.  The  mis. 
sion  was  unsuccessful.  In 
1848  he  visited  Europe  on 
diocese  business,  and  in 
the  following  year  took 
part  in  the  council  which 
assembled  at  Baltimore. 
During  his  trip  abroad  he 
secured  the  union  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  in  Amer- 
ica with  those  instituted 
lu  France  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  a  consummation 
earnestly  desired  by  Mother  Seton.  Bishop  Chanche 
with  the  most  limited  resources  brought  his  diocese  to 
a  position  of  strength  and  prosperity.  He  built  eleven 
churches  and  established  thirty-two  mission  stations; 
increased  his  number  of  priests  to  eleven;  introduced 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  from  Emmettsburg,  and  es- 
tablished an  orphan  asylum  at  Natchez,  to  which  a 
Sunday-school  was  attached,  beside  other  works  for 
the  promotion  of  religion  and  education.  His  biog- 
rapher says  of  him:  "Bishop  Chanche  was  an  elo- 
quent preacher,  a  profound  theologian,  and  a  man 
of  fine  administrative  abilities.  He  was  tall,  com- 
manding and  handsome  in  his  appearance,  and  in 
the  performance  of  the  sublime  ceremonies  of  the 
altar  he  was  peculiarly  imposing  and  distinguished." 
While  returning  from  a  plenary  council,  held  in  Bal- 
timore, he  was  attacked  by  severe  illness,  and  died 
at  Frederick,  Md. ,  July  23,  1853.  His  remains  are 
interred  in  the  cathedral  cemetery  at  Baltimore, 
where  a  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 
BRECK,  Samuel,  soldier,  was  born  at  Middle- 
borough,  Mass. ,  Feb.  25, 1834.  son  of  Samuel  and  Sarah 
Amelia  (Eddy)  Breck.  He  is  eighth  in  descent  from 
Edward  Breck  (1595-1663),  a  native  of  Lancaster, 
England,  who  became  a  resident  of  Dorchester, 
Mass.  in  1635.  From  him  the  line  of  descent  runs 
through  John  (1651-91);  John  (1680-1713);  Robert 
(1707-65);   Robert   (173.5-83);   Samuel   (1778-1809), 


and  Samuel  Breck  (1806-76).  His  father,  a  lawyer 
of  ability,  active  in  polilics  and  an  original  advocate 
of  anti-slavery  and  free-soil  doctrines,  conducted 
newspapers  at  various  times  in  the  interests  of  lib- 
erty and  abolition.  Samuel  Breck  3d  was  educated 
in  the  schools  of  Berkeley,  Taunton  and  Bridge- 
water,  and  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  in  1855.  He  served  in  Florida  duringthe 
Seminole  war  (1855-56);  was  stationed  at  Tort 
Moultrie,  S.  C.  (1856-57,  1859-60),  and  at  Fort  Mc- 
Henry,  Md.  (1857-59),  aud  during  1859  he  accom- 
panied a  battery  of  light  artillery  to  Texas,  march- 
ing from  Helena,  Ark.,  to  Fort  Clark,  Tex.  In 
1860  he  was  appointed  assistant  professor  of  geog- 
raphy, history  and  ethics  in  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy,  and  from  April  to  December,  1861,  was 
assistant  professor.  From  this  post  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  staff  of  Gen.  Irwin  McDowell,  army  of 
the  Potomac,  and  until  March,  1862,  served  as  ad- 
jutant-general of  his  division.  Being  then  detailed 
adjutant-general  of  the  1st  army  corps  aud  later  of 
the  department  of  the  Rappahannock,  he  partici- 
pated in  the  occupation  of  Frederickburg,  Va.,  and 
the  expedition  to  the  Shenandoah  valley  to  intercept 
the  retreat  of  the  forces  under  Gen.  "Stonewall" 
Jackson.  From  July  2,  1862,  to  June  5,  1870,  he 
served  as  assistant  in  the  adjutant-general's  office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  thereafter  stationed  in 
California,  New  York,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Minnesota,  and  in  1885  was  detailed  to  the  head- 
quarters department  of  the  Platte,  Omaha,  Neb. 
He  assumed  the  duties  of  adjutant-general,  depart- 
ment of  the  east.  Governor's  island,  N.  Y.,  in  1889, 
and  was  transferred  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
army,  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1895.  He  was  pro- 
moted first  lieutenant,  1st  artillery,  April  6,  1861; 
captain,  Nov.  29,  1861;  major,  May  23,  1862;  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, Feb.  28,  1887;  colonel,  Aug.  31, 
1893,  holding  the  office  of  assistant  adjutant-general 
with  the  rani  of  captain  and  each  successive  grade. 
He  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  Sept.  24,  1864, 
"for  meritorious  and  faithful  services  during  the  re- 
bellion," and  colonel  aud  brigadier- genera],  March 
13,  1865,  "for  diligent,  faithful  and  meritorious  ser- 
vices in  the  adjutant- general's  department."  He  is 
noted  for  his  great  capacity  for  work  and  perfonns 
every  duty  with  a  rigid  exactitude  worthy  the  true 
soldier.  In  1889  he  publi-shed  a  "Genealogy  of  the 
Breck  Family, "  compiled  by  himself,  at  great  labor 
and  expense.  He  was  married,  Sept.  33,  1857,  to 
Caroline  Juliet,  daughter  of  Samuel  Barrett,  of 
Auburndale,  Mass. ,  and  has  a  son,  Samuel  Breck 
4th,  now  a  practicing  physician  in  Boston,  Mass. 
Mrs.  Breck  died  Dec.  6,  1900. 

HANCOCK,  John,  jurist  and  congressman, 
was  born  in  Jackson  county,  Ala.,  Oct.  24,  1824, 
son  of  John  Allen  Hancock.  He  received  his  classi- 
cal education  in  Alabama,  and  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee ;  after  which  he  studied  law  in  Winchester, 
Tenn.,  under  Judge  William  Taul,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1846.  In. the  following  year  he 
removed  to  Austin,  Tex.,  where  he  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Hon.  A.  J.  Hamilton  and  at  once  took 
rank  among  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  state.  He 
held  the  ofliice  of  state  attorney  for  a  time,  and  in 
1851  was  elected  district  judge,  continuing  as  such 
until  his  resignatioti  in  1855,  when  he  formed  a  law 
partnership  with  the  Hon.  Chas.  S.  West.  In  1883, 
the  latter  being  elected  to  a  supreme  court  bench, 
lie  became  associated  in  practice  with  Gen.  M.  6. 
Shelley.  In  1860  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legis- 
lature, but  in  1861  was  expelled  for  refusing  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Southern  Confederacy. 
He  nevertheless  refused  to  take  arms  against  his  peo- 
ple, and  to  avoid  conscription  in  1864,  went  to  Mexico. 
Subsequently  he  went  to  New  York  and  to  Kentucky, 
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and  nfter  witnessing  tlie  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee,  re- 
turned to  Texas,  takitii;  a  very  active  part  in  tlie 
restoration  of  order.  He  souglit  by  every  means  in 
his  power  to  save  his  people  from  undue  humili- 
ation, thus  losing  caste  with  the  dominant  power;  but 
when  their  enfranchisement  was  restored  his  efforts 
were  appreciated.  In  1866  he  was  a  member  of  the 
state  CI  institutional  convention,  and  in  1870  was 
tendei'ed  a  nomination  to  congress,  which  he  de- 
clined. Later  he  consented,  however,  and  was 
elected  to  the  42d  congress,  being  subsequently 
re-elected  tn  the  43d,  44th  and  48th  congresses,  his 
final  term  ending  in  1885.  He  served  as  a  member 
of  the  committees  on  appropriations  and  the  centen- 
nial, and  won  a  national  reputation  as  an  able, 
honest,  logical  and  conscientious  statesman.  Among 
the  acts  passed  through  his  endeavor  were  those 
which  compelled  the  issuance  of  rations  to  the 
Indians  every  seventh  day;  prevented  Indian  raids 
from  the  reservations  by  prohibiting  hunting  parties 
not  accompanied  by  U.  S.  troops,  and  provided  for 
a  military  telegraph  around  the  Texas  frontiers.  In 
1885  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Austin,  con- 
tinuing thus  until  his  final  illness.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  energy  and  integrity  of  purpose,  and  though 
he  was  not  a  natural  orator,  even  disdaining  the 
artificial  embellishments  of  speech,  his  powerful 
logic  in  debate  won  him  success.  Politically  he  was 
a  member  of  the  .Jacksonian  school  of  Democrats, 
and  socially  he  exhibited  many  popular  traits. 
Judge  Hancock  was  married,  in  1855,  to  Susan  E., 
daughter  of  Edwin  Richeson,  and  a  granddaughter 
of  the  Hon.  Asa  Brigham,  first  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury for  the  republic  of  Texas.  He  died  near  Austin, 
Tex.,  July  19,  1893. 

SWORDS,  Thomas,  soldier,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  Nov.  1,  1806.  His  father,  the  senior 
member  of  the  publishing  liouse  of  T.  and  J. 
Swords,  of  New  York  city,  was  the  son  of  Capt. 
Thomas  Swords,  a  British  officer,  who  died  in  New 
York  in  1780.  The  son  was  graduated  at  Columbia 
College  in  1826,  and  entered  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
July,  1829.  He  was  immediately  assigned  to  the 
4th  regiment  of  infantry,  with  which  he  served  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  southern  states  for  about 
four  years,  when  he  Avas  appointed  1st  lieutenant 
of  the  1st  regiment  of  dragoons.  He  was  promoted 
to  captain  on  March  3,  1837.  During  the  next 
twelve  j'ears  he  was  on  duty  almost  constantly  on 
the  frontier,  serving  in  the  Southwest  against  the 
Indians,  with  Gen.  Leavenwortli,  and  in  the  con- 
quest of  New  Mexico  and  California  with  Gen. 
Stephen  Kearny,  himself  raising  the  first  American 
flag  over  Santa  Fe.  In  1846  he  was  commissioned 
major  and  assigned  to  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment. In  the  following  year  he  went  in  this  capacity 
to  the  Sandwich  islands  to  obtain  clothing  and  sup- 
plies for  the  soldiers  under  Gen.  Kearny  at  San 
Diego.  Manifesting  a  strong  dislike  to  the  routine 
of  office  work  in  Washington,  he  was  at  liis  own  re- 
quest .sent  into  active  service  during  the  Mexican 
war,  and  in  May,  1848,  was  brevetted  lieutenant- 
colonel  for  meritorious  service.  After  peace  was 
restored  he  did  duty  in  tlie  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment in  Washington,  St.  Louis,  New  Mexico  and 
New  York,  remaining  in  the  latter  city  from  1852 
to  1807,  during  which  period  he  was  promoted  to  be 
deputy  quartermaster-general,  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  After  leaving  New  York  city 
he  was  stationed  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  chief  quar- 
termaster, and  was  made  assistant  quartermaster- 
general  on  Aug.  3,  1861.  In  the  latter  part  of  1861 
he  was  assigned  as  chief  quartermaster  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cumberland  and  the  Ohio,  with  liis 
headquarters  in  Louisville,  Ky. ,  where  he  resided 
until  about  1885.     He  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of 


Chickamauga,  and  for  faithful  and  eflficient  services 
during  the  war  was  promoted  to  be  brevet  brigadier- 
general,  and  in  March,  1865,  major-general  of  the 
regular  army.  He  continued  to  act  as  chief  quar- 
termaster of  the  department  of  the  Cumberland  un- 
til his  retirement  from  active  service,  Feb.  32,  1869. 
Gen.  Swords  died  in  New  York  city,  March  19,  1886. 
MILLER,  Henry  Carleton,  jurist,  was  bora 
at  Covington,  St.  Tanunany  parish,  La.,  Oct.  28, 
1828,  son  of  Branch  Walthus  and  Anne  de  Laybach 
(Kirk)  Miller.  His  paternal  ancestors,  of  Dutch 
extraction,  were  among  the  early  settlers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  His  grandparents  re- 
moved to  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  his  father  was  born. 
Blanch  Walthus  Miller  attended  the  State  Univer- 
sity at  Athens  aud  afterwards  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia; in  1816  the  family  removed  to  Louisiana, 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  elected  district  attornej'  for  the  parish  of 
St.  Tammany;  he  served  in  the  state  senate,  and 
was  subsequently  appointed  reporter  of  the  decisions 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Jjouisiana;  he  died  in  1834.  Mr. 
Miller's  maternal  grandfather,  James  Kirk,  was  born 
in  South  Carolina,  his  father  being  one  of  the  first  to 
cultivate  sea  island  cotton  on  his  property,  known 
as  Kirk's  island.  Heniy  Carleton  Miller  was  edu- 
cated in  private  schools  in  New  Orleans  and  after 
studying  law  was  admitted  to  practice  by  the  su- 
preme court  of  Louisiana.  The  death  of  his  father, 
which  occurred  when  he  was  five  years  old,  left  the 
family  in  straitened  circum- 
stances, and  at  an  early  age  he 
assisted  by  his  earnings  to  main- 
tain the  household,  his'legal  stud- 
ies being  pursued  at  night.  His 
brilliant  faculties  aud  industry 
soon  acquired  for  him  an  exten- 
sive practice,  and  he  became  a 
leader  of  the  Louisiana  bar.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he 
was  district-attorney  at  New  Or- 
leans and  was  appointed  by  Jef- 
ferson Davis  to  the  same  position 
under  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment. He  prosecuted  many  nota- 
ble cases  under  the  Confederacy, 
in  all  of  which  he  displayed 
marked  ability.  After  the  war  he  became  a  partner 
in  the  practice  of  the  law  of  Edward  W.  Hunting- 
ton, and  subsequently  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Lea, 
Finney  &  Miller,  wliich  was  founded  by  Judali  P. 
Benjamin,  first  attorney-general,  then  secretary  of 
war  for  the  Confederate  states.  During  his  profes- 
sional career  Judge  Miller  took  part  in  many  cases 
celebrated  in  their  day,  among  others  the  Premium 
Bond  case,  involving  the  validity  of  the  funding  of 
many  millions  of  debt  of  the  city  of  New  Oileans 
iuto  the  bonds  known  by  that  name,  aud  the  C'lm- 
solidated  Bond  case,  in  which  interests  of  great  mag- 
nitude were  concerned.  As  attorney  for  the  board 
of  liquidation  of  the  city  debt  he  was  closely  con- 
nected with  the  redemption  of  the  credit  of  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  and  for  years  prior  to  his  death  had 
seen  its  bonds  in  the  markets  of  the  world  on  a  level 
with  those  of  the  soundest  municipalities.  His  ser- 
vices in  this  capacity  were  of  inestimable  value,  and 
were  acknowledged  by  the  lending  financiers  of  New 
Orleans,  who  composed  the  board,  by  a  handsome 
set  of  resolutions  adopted  on  his  retirement  to  be- 
come an  associate  justice  of  the  supremo  court  of  Loui- 
siana. He  was  dean  of  the  faculty  and  lecturer  on 
admiralty  and  internationiil  law  of  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana.  He  was 
well  known  as  a  practitioner  before  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  where  he  was  conspicu- 
ous for  his  profound  learning  and  forcible  logic,  and 
his  opinions  are  models  of  judicial  style.     He  was  a 
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man  of  wide  sympathy,  his  philanthropy  being  as 
boundless  as  it  was  pure  and  instinctive,  and  he  was 
especially  the  friend  of  the  young  and  striving  law- 
yer. He  was  married:  first,  to  Louisa  Knox,  daugh- 
ter of  a  cotton  planter  of  St.  Landry  parish;  she  died 
during  the  civil  war,  leaving  three  children;  and  his 
second  wife  was  Laura  Clement,  daughter  of  an 
eminent  physician  and  extensive  sugar  planter  of 
Iberville  parish;  of  this  marriage  were  born  four 
children,  three  of  whom  survive  their  father.  Judge 
Miller  died  in  New  Orleans,  March  4,  1899. 

CHAMPLIN,  Stephen,  naval  officer,  was  born 
at  South  Kingston,  R.  I.,  Nov.  17,  1789.  When  he 
was  five  years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Lebanon, 
Conn.,  wliere  he  received  a  common  school  educa- 
tion and  assisted  his  father  on  the  farm.  About 
1805  he  ran  away  from  home  and  became  a  sailor, 
making  such  progress  that  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  he  was  captain  of  n  brig  in  the  West  India 
trade.  After  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812  he 
was  appointed  a  sailing  master  in  the  U.  S.  navy, 
and  was  placed  in  command  of  a  gunboat  at  New- 
port under  his  cousin.  Com.  Perry;  soon  afterward 
he  was  ordered  to  Sacket  Harbor,  N.  Y.  The 
promptness  of  his  movements  attracted  the  attention 
of  his  superiors,  and  on  July  18, 1813,  he  was  ordered 
to  take  charge  of  seventy-four  officers  and  men,  and 
report  to  Com.  Perry  at  Erie,  Pa.,  going  by  way  of 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  and 
marching  across  the  country 
from  Niagara  to  Buffalo.  This 
distance  he  made  in  five  days, 
using  only  setting-poles  and 
oars  for  propulsion.  He  was 
placed  in  command  of  the 
Scorpion,  and  on  Sept.  10, 
1813,  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Lake  Erie,  which  resulted  in 
one  of  the  greatest  American 
naval  triumphs,  and  covered 
the  name  of  the  young  com- 
mander with  glory.  The  Scor- 
pion was  managed  with  great 
bravery,  and  throughout  the 
entire  engagement  held  its 
place  near  tlie  Lawrence,  which 
was  riddled  with  shot  and 
finally  disabled.  Later  in  the 
eveningChamplin  captured  tlie 
Little  Belt,  which  attempted  to  escape  after  all  the 
other  vessels  of  the  British  fieet  had  struck  their 
colors.  Afterward  he  commanded  the  captured 
prize-ships,  the  Queen  Charlotte,  and  the  Detroit. 
In  the  spring  of  1814  he  commanded  the  Tigress,  and 
together  with  Capt.  Turner  in  the  Scorpion  blockaded 
the  port  of  Mackinac,  cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the 
British  garrison  for  several  months.  But  on  Sept.  3, 
1814,  his  vessel  was  surprised  and  captured  by  a 
party  of  Indians  and  British,  sent  in  five  boats  from 
Mackinac  to  raise  the  blockade.  In  this  encounter 
every  American  officer  was  severely  wounded,  and 
Champlinwas  injured  by  a  canister-shot,  which  par- 
tially crippled  him  for  life,  and  subsequently  obliged 
him  to  undergo  repeated  operations.  He  was  taken 
to  Mackinac  as  prisoner,  and  after  thirty-eight  days 
was  paroled  and  sent  to  Brie.  Later  he  was  re- 
moved by  easy  stages,  his  condition  being  critical,  to 
Connecticut,  where  he  arrived  m  March,  1815^ 
Previously  Dec.  9,  1814,  he  had  been  promoted 
lieutenant,'andinthe  following  year  was  attached 
to  Perry's  flag-ship  Java,  but  his  wound  soon  com- 
pelled him  to  apply  for  orders  to  return  to  Erie  on 
lio-hter  service.  In  1816-18  he  was  m  command  of 
the  schooner  Porcupine,  surveying  the  Canada  boim- 
darv-line  In  1818-34  he  resided  m  Connecticut, 
serving  in  1828  for  a  short  time  on  the  receiying- 
ship  Fulton,  stationed  at  New  York  city.    From  Con- 
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necticut  he  removed  to  Buffalo,  where  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life.  On  June  22,  1838,  he  was  made 
commander,  and  four  years  later  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  naval  rendezvous.  He  commanded  the 
Michigan  in  1845-48;  was  promoted  captain  on  Aug. 
4,  1850;  was  placed  on  the  reserve  list  with  leave-of- 
ahsence  pay  in  1855,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  com- 
modore, July  16,  1862.  He  died  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
Feb,  20,  1870,  being  the  last  survivor  of  the  battle 
of  Lake  Erie. 

BIBDIiE,  George  Bead,  lawyer  and  senator, 
was  born  at  Newcastle,  Del. ,  in  1817,  a  descendant  of 
George  Read,  the  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. After  receiving  a  liberal  education  at 
Delaware  College  he  studied  civil  engineering. 
For  several  years  he  was  engaged  in  locating  and 
constructing  railroads  and  canals  in  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  in  the  last-named 
state  superintending  the  work  at  Harper's  Ferry. 
Subsequently  he  studied  law,  and  in  1848  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  the  same 
year  being  appointed  deputy  attorney-general  of 
Newcastle  county ;  this  post  he  held  for  two  years. 
In  1849  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Dela- 
ware a  commissioner  from  that  state  to  retrace 
'  'Mason  and  Dixon's  line, "  and  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission's work  was  published  in  1850  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  national  con- 
ventions of  1844,  1848  and  1856,  and  a  member  of 
the  82d  and  33d  congresses  in  1851-55,  and  served 
on  the  committee  on  roads  and  canals,  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  engraving,  and  on  a  special 
committee  on  the  Peruvian  guano  question.  He 
was  nominated  for  the  39th  congress,  but  was  de- 
feated. In  1864  he  was  elected  U.  S.  senator  from 
Delaware  in  place  of  James  A.  Bayard;  took  his 
seat  on  Feb.  2,  1864,  and  while  in  that  body  served 
on  the  committees  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
private  land  claims,  manufactures  and  printing. 
He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  29,  1867. 

GIBBS,  Josiah.  Willard.  scientist  and  educator, 
was  born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  11  1839,  son  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Josiah  Willard  and  Mary  Anna  (.Van  Cleve) 
Gibbs.  His  father  was  professor  of  sacred  litera- 
ture in  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  from  1824  until 
his  death  in  1861.  After  a  preparatory  course  in 
the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  in  New  Haven,  the 
son  entered  Yale,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1858. 
While  an  undergraduate  he  took  a  number  of  prizes ; 
among  them  the  Berkeley  premium  for  Latin  com- 
position; the  Bristol  scliolarship;  the  first  De  Forest 
mathematical  prize,  and  the  Clark  scholarship. 
Subsequently  he  spent  five  years  in  pursuing  post- 
graduate studies  at  Yale,  and  in  1863  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  In  the  same  year  he  became  a 
tutor  in  the  college,  and  remained  as  such  until 
1866,  when  he  went  abroad  and  studied  for  three 
years  in  the  universities  of  Paris,  Berlin  and  Heidel- 
berg. The  spring  of  1869  he  spent  in  Fiance,  and 
returned  to  the  United  States  in  June.  In  1871  he 
was  elected  professor  of  mathematical  physics  in 
Yale,  and  he  still  (1901)  occupies  that  chair.  His 
work  has  been  chieiiy  in  the  development  of  graphi- 
cal and  analytical  methods  in  thermo-dynamics,  and 
in  1881  he  received  the  Rumford  medal  from  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  for  his  re- 
searches in  this  direction.  In  1880  he  lectured  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  in  1886  delivered  an 
address  on  "  Multiple  Algebra  "  before  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  of 
which  he  was  vice-president  at  that  time.  Prof. 
Gibbs  has  originated  a  system  of  vector  notation 
simpler  than  that  of  quaternions  and  approximating 
that  of  the  Germans.  In  recognition  of  his  papers 
published  in  the  "Transactions"  of  the  Connecticut 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  in  the  "  American 
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Journal  of  Science,"  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Loudon  in  1897.  His  published 
papers  include  memoirs  on  "Graphical  Methods  in 
the  Thermodynamics  of  Fluids"  (1873);  "Geo- 
metrical Representation  of  the  Thermo-dynamic 
Properties  of  Substances  by  Means  of  Surfaces" 
(1873);  "Equilibrium  of  Heterogeneous  Substances  " 
(Part  1.,  1876;  Part II.,  1878);  and  a  series  of  "Notes 
on  the  Electro-magnetic  Theory  of  Light "  (1883-88). 
He  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Erlangen,  and  that  of  LL.D.  from 
Williams  College  in  1893,  and  from  Princeton  Uni- 
versity in  1896.  Prof.  Gibbs  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences;  associate  fellow  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  for- 
eign member  of  the  Dutch  Society  of  Sciences, 
Haarlem;  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Sciences,  G5ttingen;  honorary  member  of 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain;  the  London 
Mathematical  Society;  the  Cambridge  Philosophical 
Society,  and  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  foreign  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Science.?,  Amsterdam. 

DXrCATEIi,  Julius  Timoleon,  chemist  and 
educator,  w»s  born  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  June  6, 1796. 
After  receiving  a  classical  education  at  St.  Mary's 
College  he  obtained  employment  with  his  father,  who 
was  a  noted  pharmacist  of  Baltimore.  _He  then 
studied  the  natural  sciences  in  Paris,  France,  and 
after  a  number  of  years  returned  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  teaching  and 
study  of  science.  He  occupied  the  chair  of  natural 
history  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Baltimore,  and 
those  of  chemistry  and  geology  in  the  University  of 
Maryland,  and  later  he  was  professor  of  chemistry 
in  the  medical  department  of  the  university.  The 
study  of  geology  engaged  his  especial  attention,  and 
in  order  that  he  might  enjoy  a  wide  field  of  observa- 
tion he  accepted  an  appointmeut  on  the  state  geo- 
logical survey,  on  which  he  was  employed  at  first  as 
assisumt,  and  later  as  geologist  from  1833  to  1841. 
He  was  also  at  this  time  professor  of  chemistry, 
mineralogy  and  geology  at  St.  John's  College,  Ann- 
apolis, resigning  liis  chair  in  1839.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  an  expedition  which  made  a  geological  ex- 
ploration of  the  upper  Mississippi  in  1843,  and  he 
also  niiide  a  tour  of  investigation  to  the  Lake  Su- 
perior district  at  the  instigation  of  capitalists  Inter- 
ested in  the  possibilities  of  that  region  in  1846;  on 
his  return  to  Baltimore  he  recounted  his  experiences 
and  observations  in  a  series  of  lectures.  He  was 
affiliated  with  a  number  of  scientific  associations  and 
contributed  freely  to  periodical  literature  articles  of 
a  scientific  character.  He  also  published  a  volume 
entitled  "Manual  of  Toxicology"  (1848).  He  died 
in  Baltimore,  Md,,  April  33,  1849. 

CLAY,  Green,  soldier  and  legislator,  was  born 
in  Powhatan  county,  Va.,  Aug.  14,  1757.  About 
the  age  of  twenty  he  removed  to  Kentucky,  where 
he  beciune  a  surveyor  and  by  locating  lands  accu- 
mulated a  large  fortune.  The  Kentucky  district 
elected  him  its  representative  to  the  Virginia  legis- 
lature and  afterwards  chose  him  as  delegate  to  the 
convention  that  ratified  the  Federal  constitution. 
He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  Kentucky  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1799  and  was  again  a  member 
of  the  legislature,  serving  in  both  houses  for  a  long 
period  and  at  one  time  being  speaker  of  the  senate. 
In  1813  he  led  a  force  of  3,000  volunteers  to  the  re- 
lief of  Gen,  Harrison,  who  was  besieged  by  the  British 
in  Fort  Meigs,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  with- 
draw. Being  then  left  in  command  at  the  fort  he 
clistinguislied  himself  by  the  skilful  defense  he  made 
against  tlie  combined  attacks  of  the  British  and  In- 
dians under  Gen.  Proctor  and  Tecumseh.  The  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  was  spent  on  his  plantation,  where 


he  devoted  himself  to  agriculture.  He  died  in  Ken- 
tucky, Oct.  31,  1836.  He  was  the  cousin  of  Henry- 
Clay  and  the  father  of  Gen.  Cassius  Marcellus  Clay. 

JONAS,  Benjamin  Franklin,  senatoi',  was 
born  at  Williamstown,  Ky.,  July  19,  1834,  son  of 
Abraham  and  Louisa  (Block)  Jonas.  His  father,  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  was  born  in  England,  came  to 
this  country  a  youth,  and  was  prominent  as  a  politi- 
cian and  as  grand  master  of  the  order  of  Masons  in 
both  Kentucky  and  Illinois.  His  mother  was  a  Vir- 
ginian. When  Benjamin  F.  Jonas  was  quite  young 
his  father  removed  to  Adams  county,  111.,  where  the 
son  was  educated  in  private  schools.  At  the  end  of 
his  academic  course  in  1853  he  went  to  New  Orleans 
and  entered  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of 
Louisiana,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1855,  valedic- 
torian of  his  class.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  he  joined  the  Confederate  ranks  as  a  private  in 
Fenner's  Louisiana  battery,  serving  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  and  was  detailed  as  acting  adjutant  of 
the  artillery  attaclied  to  Hood's  corps  in  the  army  of 
Tennessee.  He  has  been  closely  identified  with  the 
history  of  Louisiana,  being  a  leader  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  from  its  organization,  in  1865,  when  he 
was  elected  a  representative  in  the  state  legislature, 
serving  two  years.  In  1868  he  was  chosen  delegate- 
atlarge  to  the  Democratic  national  convention  held 
in  New  York  city,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Louisi- 
ana delegation  cast  the  vote  of  the  state  in  that  body 
for  Winfield  Scott  Hancock.  He  was 
elected  a  state  senator  in  1873,  and  in 
1874  was  elected  city  attorney  of  New 
Orleans,  being  re-elected  in  1876  to 
the  latter  office,  in  which  he  estab- 
lished a  reputation  as  a  sound  lawyer 
and  successful  advocate.  He  was 
again  elected  to  the  state  house  of 
representatives  in  1876,  and  in  1879 
took  his  seat  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  where 
he  served  until  March  4, 1885.  He  was 
a  clear-sighted,  devoted  and  powerful 
advocate,  especially  devoting  himself 
to  matters  ailecting  the  interests  of  his 
state,  the  improvement  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  and  the  sugar  question. 
Soon  after  Pres.  Cleveland's  inaugu- 
ration, Mr.  Jonas  was  appointed  col- 
lector of  customs  for  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  He 
is  an  Israelite  by  nationality  and  religion,  a  member 
of  the  Boston  Club  of  New  Orleans,  and  of  the  Man- 
hattan Club  of  New  York  city.  Mr.  Jonas  was  mar- 
ried in  New  Orleans,  in  1859,  to  Josephine  Block, 
whose  parents  were  both  Virginians.  They  have 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  is  an  officer  in  the  U.S.  marine 
corps,  and  saw  service  in  Cuba  in  the  Spanish- Amer- 
ican war. 

ROE,  Azel  Stevens,  author,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  Aug.  16, 1798.  He  received  an  academic 
education  and  subsequently  served  as  a  clerk  in  a 
mercantile  h<iuse.  Later  he  became  a  successful 
wine  merchant,  but  having  lost  his  property  by 
freely  endorsing  for  persons  who  afterward  failed, 
he  letired  from  business  and  settled  at  Windsor, 
Conn.  There  he  began  writing  tales  and  novels  and 
soon  gained  wide  popularity.  His  productions  had 
very  large  sales  and  were  almost  all  republished  in 
England.  Tliey  include:  "James  Montjoy;  or, 
I've  Been  Thinking"  (18.50);  "To  Love  and  Be 
Loved"  (1853);  "Time  and  Tide;  or,  Strive  and 
Win  "(1853);  "  A  Long  Look  Ahead  "  (1855);  "The 
Star  and  the  Cloud"  (1856);  "True  to  the  Last" 
(1859);  "How  Could  He  Help  It  ?"  (1860);  "Look- 
ing  Around  "  (1865);  "Woman  Our  Angel"  (1866); 
"The  Cloud  in  the  Heart"  (1869);  "Resolution;  or, 
The  Soul  of  Power"  (1871),  and  "True  Love  Re- 
warded "  (1877).  Mr,  Roe  died  at  East  Windsor 
Hill,  Conn.,  Jan.  1,  1886. 
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WHARTON,  Jesse,  senator,  was  born  in  Albe- 
marle county,  Va.,  about  1760.  After  completing 
his  education,  which  was  received  in  his  native  state, 
he  adopted^  the  profession  of  law,  and  settled  in  Ten- 
nessee, from  which  state  he  was  elected  to  congress. 
In  the  lower  house  of  the  national  legislature  he 
took  his  seat  Oct.  36,  1807,  continuing  to  serve  un- 
til March  3,  1809.  He  served  in  the  U.  S.  senate 
from  April  9,  1814,  to  Dec.  4,  1815,  being  tempo- 
rarily appointed  in  place  of  George  W.  Campbell, 
resigned.  On  the  latter  date  Sen.  Wharton  was 
superseded  by  John  Williams,  who  had  been  regu- 
larly elected  by  the  Tennessee  legislature.  In  1833 
he  served  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  visitors  to  the 
U.  S.  'Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  He  died  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  July  33,  1833. 

DERBY,  Elias  Hasket,  merchant,  was  born  at 
Salem,  Mass. ,  Jan.  10, 1766,  son  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby, 
who  was  called  the  "  father  of  American  commerce 
with  India,"  and  grandson  of  Richard  Derby.  Join- 
ing early  in  the  management  of  his  father's  business, 
he  displayed  his  ability  in  two  voyages;  undertaken 
in  the  Mount  Vernon,  to  the  Isle  of  France 
(now  Mauritius)  and  to  Naples.  They  resulted  in  a 
large  addition  to  the  family  fortune.  After  his 
father's  death,  in  1799,  he  occupied  his  mansion  for 
ten  years,  living  in  luxurious  style,  but  the  great 
expense  this  involved  and  an  adverse  condition  of 
trade  prompted  him  to  resume  business.  About 
1810  he  traveled  from  London  to 
Lisbon  and  found  on  the  way 
large  flocks  of  merino  sheep 
crossing  the  mountains  to  escape 
the  French  armies.  Having  de- 
termined to  bring  some  of  them 
to  the  United  States,  he  em- 
barked with  a  flock  of  1,100 
merinos  of  the  Montarco  breed 
and  landed  them  in  New  York 
city,  whence  they  were  trans- 
ported to  his  farm.  Ten  Hills, 
near  Boston,  and  gradually  dis- 
tributed over  the  country.  Until 
that  time  the  export  of  merinos 
had  been  prohibited  in  Spain, 
and  the  wool  of  this  country  was 
very  coarse.  Mr.  Derby  started 
the  first  broadcloth  loom  in  the 
state  during  the  war,  and  later  established  the  trade 
with  Bombay  and  Calcutta,  being  the  first  to  display 
the  U.  S.  ensign  in  those  ports.  He  resided  in  India 
for  three  years,  and  on  one  of  his  voyages  there 
made  a  profit  of  $100,000.  Soon  afterward  he  sent  a 
ship  to  Mocha,  in  the  Red  Sea;  it  was  the  first  U.  S. 
vessel  to  touch  at  that  port.  Together  with  his 
brothers  he  completed  the  Derby  wharf  in  Salem, 
leveled  and  improved  the  common  and  largely 
aided  in  the  construction  of  a  bridge  and  avenue. 
In  1803  Harvard  University  conferred  on  him  an 
honorary  degree.  He  died  at  Londonderry,  N.  H., 
Sept.  16,  1836. 

DERBY,  Elias  Hasket,  lawyer  and  author, 
was  born  in  Salem,  Mass.,  Sept.  34,  1803,  son  of 
Elias  Hasket  Derby.  After  being  gi-aduated  at 
Harvard  with  high  honors,  in  1834  he  studied  law 
with  Daniel  Webster,  and  three  years  later  entered 
on  a  professional  career  in  Boston.  He  soon  became 
prominent  as  a  railroad  lawyer,  and  succeeded  in 
securing  the  extension  of  many  important  railroad 
lines.  His  unremitting  efforts  also  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  construction  and  completion  of  the 
Hoosac  tunnel.  During  the  civil  war  he  urged  the 
construction  of  iron-clad  vessels.  He  was  U.  S. 
commissioner  in  1867,  and  in  this  capacity  prepared 
for  Sec  Seward  an  exhaustive  report  on  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  the  British  provinces  and 
I  on  the  condition  of  the  question  of  the  fisheries. 
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The  introduction  of  the  use  of  jute  into  the  United 
States  was  chiefly  due  to  him,  and  he  was  in  many 
other  ways  identified  with  the  commercial  progress 
of  the  country,  especially  with  that  of  Boston.  Be- 
sides many  contributions  to  periodicals,  some  of 
which  appeared  under  the  pen-name  of  "Massa- 
chusetts," Derby  published  "  Two  Months  Abroad  " 
(1844);  "Catholic  Letters"  (1856),  and  "The  Over- 
land Route  to  the  PaciSc."  He  died  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  March  30,  1880. 

COOPER,  William,  pioneer,  was  born  at  Coles- 
hill,  England,  in  1633.  He  was  a  blacksmith  and 
belonged  to  the  Upperside  Monthly  Meeting.  Like 
others  of  this  religious  persuasion,  he  was  persecuted 
and,  therefore,  decided  to  emigrate  with  his  family 
to  America.  He  arrived  here  about  1679,  and  stop'ped 
for  about  a  year  at  Burlington  before  he  chose  his 
permanent  residence.  Passing  up  and  down  the 
Delaware  he  fixed  upon  the  bluff  at  the  river's  junc- 
ture with  Deer  creek  as  his  future  abode  and  called 
it  "Pyne  Poynte."  His  name,  however,  soon  at- 
tached itself  permanently  to  both  point  and  creek. 
Thus  William  Cooper  was  probably  the  first  Eng- 
lish settler  who  made  the  future  Camden  his 
home.  He  located  at  Cooper's  Point  in  the  spring 
of  1681,  building  his  house  well  out  on  the  river's 
edge,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Cooper's  creek. 
To  satisfy  the  local  Indian  tribe  he  paid  them  for 
the  tract  to  which  they  still  claimed  their  right  (al- 
though the  title  had  been  secured  previously  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  West  Jersey  proprietors), 
and  received  from  them  a  deed  executed  by  Fal- 
lacca,  their  chief.  Owing  to  Cooper's  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  with  the  red  men,  Camden's  early  set- 
tlers found  them  always  friends,  and  no  tales  of  In- 
dian massacres  are  recorded  in  the  history  of  Cam- 
den. About  1687,  a  license  for  establishing  a  regular 
ferry  to  Philadelphia  was  granted  by  the  new  court 
at  Gloucester  and  it  was  located  near  the  foot  of 
Cooper  street.  A  few  years  afterwards  it  was  pur- 
chased by  William  Cooper,  and  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years  thereafter  Camden  was  everywhere 
known  as  Cooper's  Ferries.  William  Cooper,  John 
Kaighin  and  Archibald  Mickle  soon  became  promi- 
nent men  and  their  descendants  gradually  increased 
their  possessions,  so  that  every  title  in  Camden  to- 
day, between  Cooper's  creek  and  the  Delaware,  can 
be  traced  back  to  one  of  the  progenitors  of  these 
families.  Cooper  had  frequent  intercourse  with 
William  Penn  and  the  other  trustees  of  Edward 
Byllynge,  and  was  present  at  the  celebrated  treaty 
of  Penn  with  the  Indians,  doubtless  giving  him  the 
advantage  of  his  experience  among  them.  .He  was 
an  eminent  member  of  the  Society,  of  Friends, 
preached  among  them  and  had  also  much  to  do  with 
the  political  management  of  the  colony.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  first  legislature  that  sat  for  the  fram- 
ing of  laws,  being  afterwards  returned  several 
times;  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
divide  land;  was  a  member  of  the  committee  to  de- 
vise means  for  raising  money  for  the  use  of  the  col- 
ony, and  filled  many  other  minor  appointments.  In 
1696  he  was  made  one  of  the  judges  of  the  several 
courts  of  the  county  of  Gloucester.  He  died  iu 
1710.  The  town  of  Camden  was  laid  out  in  1773  by 
Jacob  Cooper,  one  of  William  Cooper's  descendants, 
and  named  by  him  so  in  honor  of  the  first  earl  of 
Camden,  Charles  Pratt,  who  had  shown  himself  a 
champion  of  constitutional  liberty  for  the  American 
colonists. 

LAW,  Richard,  jurist,  was  born  at  Milford, 
Conn.,  March  17,  1733,  youngest  son  of  Jonathan 
and  Eunice  (Hall)  Law,  and  great-grandson  of  Rich- 
ard Law,  who  came  to  this  country  in  1635.  His  father 
was  governor  of  Connecticut  colony  from  1741  to  1750. 
He  was  graduated  in  1751,  and  studied  law  with 
Jared  Ingersoll.      He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  iu 
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1754,  and  after  practicing  for  a  short  time  atMilford 
established  himself  at  New  London.  He  was  moder- 
ator of  the  revolutionary  committee  which  met  at 
New  London,  June  37,  1774;  was  elected  to  a  seat 
in  the  general  assembly,  and  served  as  a  member  of 
the  council  from  1776  to  1786.  He  was  nominated 
as  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  congress  in  1776,  but 
in  June  of  that  year,  just  at  the  critical  period  of  ap- 
poiotment,  he  was  confined  in  a  hospital  with  small- 
pox, and  though  his  views  were  in  perfect  accord  with 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he  was  thus  pre- 
vented from  becoming  a  signer.  In  the  following 
November  he  was  elected  to  congress,  in  which 
body  he  served  from  1777  to  1778,  and  from  1781  to 
1784.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected  mayor  of 
New  Loudon,  and  administered  the  affairs  of  that 
town  for  twenty-two  years.  He  was  president  judge 
of  the  county  court,  and  in  1784  was  elevated  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state.  In  May,  1786,  he  was 
appointed  a  chief- justice,  and  ou  the  organization  of 
the  Federal  government  in  1789,  received  from 
Pres.  Washington  the  appointment  of  U.  S.  district 
judge  for  Connecticut,  serving  as  such  until  his 
death.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Washington, 
and  was  associated  with  Roger  Sherman  iu  revising 
the  law  code  of  Connecticut.  The  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Yale  in  1803.  His  wife 
was  Ann  Prentis.  His  son,  Richard,  was  captain  of 
the  Fulton,  one  of  the  first  steam  packet  vessels 
operating  between  New  York  and  New  Haven  as 
early  as  1816,  and  for  eight  years  he  served  as  col- 
lector of  the  port  of  New  London,  being  the  third 
to  occupy  that  post  under  the  Federal  government. 
Judge  Law  died  at  New  London,  Conn.,  Jan.  36,1806. 

BURNS,  James  Austin,  educator,  was  born  at 
Oxford,  Me.,  Jan.  35,  1840.  He  was  graduated  at 
Bowdoin  College,  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1861,  and  entered  the  Fed- 
eral army  as  lieutenant  of  the  7th  Connecticut  volun- 
teers in  August,  1861.  He  served  through  the  war, 
being  promoted  captain  in  1863,  and  acting  for  the 
most  part  on  the  staffs  of  Gens.  Viele,  Stephens,  Sey- 
mour, Strong  and  Terry.  In  the  sieges  of  forts  Pu- 
laski, Sumter  and  Wagner,  and  in  the  investment  of 
Petersburg,  he  rendered  honorable  service.  Since 
the  war  he  has  practiced  as  a  civil  engineer  in  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  where  he  has  also  occupied  the  position 
of  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Southern  Medical 
College  (1883-93).  He  is  the  author  of  a  series  of 
"Juxtalinear  Translations  of  the  Classics"  (1886), 
which  includes  Virgil,  Horace,  Cicero,  Sallust, 
Caesar,  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Sophocles,  and  Xeno- 
phon.  The  degree  of  Ph.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  Bowdoin  College  in  1885.  He  is  now  prac- 
ticing law.  Mr.  Burns  was  twice  married:  first,  in 
1864,  to  Mary  J.  Granniss,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
second,  to  Jlrs.  Lucie  E.  McClurkan,  of  Millers- 
burg,  O. 

CHAMBERS,  George,  jurist,  was  born  at 
Chambersburg,  Franklin  co..  Pa.,  in  1786.  He  was 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1804,  and  studied 
law  under  Judge  Duncan,  of  Carlisle;  he  was  ad- 
niitted  to  the  bar  in  1807,  and  practiced  extensively 
in  the  Franklin  county  courts,  where  he  soon  ranked 
witli  the  leading  men  of  his  profession.  He  repre- 
sented his  state  in  congress  in  1833-87,  and  was 
afterward  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Pennsylvania 
constitutional  convention.  In  1851  he  was  appointed, 
by  Gov.  Johnstone,  a  ju.stice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  state,  \vhich  office  he  held  until  the  expiration  of 
its  tenure  under  the  constitution.  After  that  time 
be  lived  in  retirement,  doing  much  for  the  promo- 
tion of  education  in  the  town  of  his  birth,  whiclx 
bears  his  father's  name.  The  early  history  of  his 
state  and  county  was  of  much  interest  to  him,  and 
he  published  some  of  his  researches  in  his  "Tribute 
to  the  Scotch-Irish."     Others  which  were  embodied 


in  a  manuscript  history  prepared  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Society  were  destroyed  when  the 
Confederates  burned  Chambersburg  in  1868.  He 
died  March  35,  1866. 

ROTHERMEIi,  Peter  Frederick,  painter, 
was  born  at  Nescopach,  Luzerne  co. ,  Pa.,  July  18, 
1813,  son  of  John  and  Kate  (  )  Rothermel, 

and  descended  from  a  German  who  emigrated  to 
Pennsylvania  by  way  of  Holland  in  1703.  The 
beauty  of  the  Wyoming  valley,  in  which  his  early 
childhood  was  spent,  deeply  influenced  his  impres- 
sionable nature,  and  his  childish  drawings  had  a 
quality  that  betokened  the  existence  of  a  talent  too 
decided  to  be  rightfully  suppressed.  The  family  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia  in  1830,  and  after  attending 
the  public  schools  he  took  up  tlie  study  of  land  sur- 
veying, at  his  father's  request.  Two  years  later  he 
began  to  study  art  under  John  B.  Smith,  and  later 
under  Bass  Otis,  a  portrait  painter.  In  1843  Mr. 
Rothermel  opened  a  studio  in  what  was  called  art 
row,  on  Sansom  street,  Philadelphia.  In  1847  he  was 
chosen  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  "in  recognition  of  his  excellence  as  a  man  as 
well  as  his  distinction  as  a  painter,"  and  he  worked 
hard  for  the  establishment  of  the  schools  that  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
academy.  On  its  walls  hang  some  of  his  early  and 
some  of  his  best  pictures.  As  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  education  of  the  academy  he  labored  hard 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  its 
schools,  and  with  substantial 
success.  He  suggested  the  pur- 
chase of  copies  of  casts  of  the 
best  examples  of  Greek  and 
Rcmian  sculpture  for  the  use 
of  the  antique  school,  the  open- 
ing of  the  library  of  the  acad- 
emy to  artists  and  art  students, 
and  that  public  lectures  on  art 
be  given  in  the  academy  regu- 
larly. He  also  urged  improve- 
ments in  the  lite  schools,  and 
annual  prizes  for  the  best  paint- 
ings and  drawings  of  the  pupils 
from  life,  from  the  antique, and. 
of  architectural  subjects,  and 
thus  he  aided  in  the  establish- 
ment on  a  sound  basis  of  the 
schools  that  have  now  grown  to  be  so  important  a 
part  of  the  work  of  the  academy  and  so  influential 
an  element  in  the  sound  training  iu  art  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  gave  up  this  position  in  1855,  and  in 
1856  went  to  Europe,  James  L.  Claghorn,  his  most 
generous  friend  and  patron,  having  secured  com- 
missions for  Mr.  Rothermel  that  enabled  him  to  per- 
fect himself  in  the  great  foreign  art  schools  and  to 
study  the  works  of  Lhe  old  masters.  After  making 
the  usual  tour  of  the  continent,  and  spending  some 
time  in  Florence,  he  settled  in  Rome,  where  he  re- 
mained until  June,  1858,  occasionally  visiting  the 
picturesque  towns  in  the  vicinity.  On  leaving  Italy 
he  made  a  tour  through  Germany  to  France,  and 
dwelt  in  Paris  long  enough  to  exhibit  in  the  Salon  of 
1859  some  pictures  which  received  honorable  men- 
tion. On  Ills  return  to  Philadelphia,  in  1859,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,'  and 
again  became  an  instructor  there.  Soon  after  the 
close  of  the  civil  war  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  to  paint  a  large  picture  of  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg  for  the  hall  of  trophies  in  the 
capitol  at  Harrisburg,  and  this  was  his  most  am- 
bitious work.  Among  other  well-known  pictures 
are:  "  De  Soto  Discovering  the  Mississippi"  (1844); 
"Columbus  Before  Isabella  the  Catholic";  "The 
Embarkation  of  Columbus";  a  series  of  pictures  il- 
lustrating "  Prescott's  History  of  the  Conquest  of 
Mexico";  "King  Lear";  "  Tlie  Virtuoso";  "Chris- 
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tian  Martyrs  in  the  Coliseum";  "  Patrick  HenrvBe- 
tore  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses";  "Paul  at 
:^phesus";  "  Paul  Preaching  on  Mars  Hill";  "Paul 
Before  Agrippa";  "Tnal  of  Sir  Henry  Vane"; 
ihe  Landsknecht";  "St.  Agnes"  (owned  in  St 
Petersburg);  "Van  Dyke  and  Rubens"  (also  bought 
by  a  Russian);  "Christabel,"  and  "Katharine  and 
Petrucluo.  Many  of  them  have  been  engraved.  Mr 
Rothermel's  old  age  was  spent  at  his  country  home  at 
Grassmere,  near  Philadelpliia.  He  retained  to  the 
last  his  interest  in  his  fellow-workers,  especially  in 
young  artists,  and  the  genial  nature  that  made  him 
welcome  in  every  social  gathering.  He  was  married 
m  1843,  to  Caroline,  daughter  of  John  Goodhart' 
of  Philadelphia.  He  left  three  children,  one  of  whom 
is  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar.  He  died  at 
Grassmere,  Aug.  15,  1895. 

BOTHERMEI,,  Peter  Frederick,  lawyer  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  27,  1850,  son  of 
Peter  Fredei-ick  and  Caroline  (Goodhart)  Rothermel. 
In  1860  his  father  went  to  Europe  to  pursue  his 
art  studies,  accompanied  by  the  son,  whose  studies 
were  continued  in  the  schools  of  Prance,  Italy  and 
Germany.  On  their  return  his  academic  education 
was  completed  at  the  Central  High  School  of  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  was  graduated  in  1867.  He  entered 
at  once  the  law  office  of  Hon.  James  T.  Mitchell, 
subsequently  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1873.  Owing  to  his 
ability  as  a  speaker  and  a  force- 
ful reasoner,  as  well  as  to  his  in- 
dustry and  persistency  of  pur- 
pose, Mr.  Rothermel  soon  made 
for  himself  a  place  among  the 
younger  leaders  of  the  bar,  and 
he  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
large  and  increasing  business. 
He  has  devoted  his  attention 


closely  to  civil  practice,  with 
special  reference  to  corpora- 
tion and  mercantile  lines,  rep- 
resenting some  of  the  largest 
concerns  in  his  locality,  and 
achieving  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion as  an  able  and  successful 
practitioner.  His  name  had 
frequently  been  suggested  by 
his  friends  for  judicial  and 
political  honors,  without  his  own  encouragement, 
but  these  importunities  he  had  resisted,  as  incom- 
patible with  his  professional  duties  and  engagements, 
although  he  frequently  took  an  active  part  in  politi- 
cal campaigns  to  advance  the  fortunes  of  others.  But 
in  1898  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  office  of 
district-attorney,  which  position  he  has  occupied 
since  January,  1899,  with  distinguished  success.  In 
this  capacity  he  was  called  upon  to  conduct  the  Quay 
trial,  and  displayed  a  mastery  of  criminal  law, 
though  he  had  had  little  previous  experience  in 
criminal  cases.  Sharp  and  convincing  logic,  fluent 
expression,  diplomacy  and  aptitude  at  cross-exami- 
nation are  among  the  qualities  that  have  character- 
ized his  conduct  of  this  and  other  famous  cases.  Mr. 
Rothermel  is  a  member  of  the  Clover  and  Bachelors' 
Barge  clubs.  He  was  married  in  Philadelphia,  April 
2,  1881,  to  .Josephine,  daughter  of  Walter  and  Ellen 
Bryant,  who  were  natives  of  Philadelphia.  They 
have  one  child. 

PTJGH,  George  Ellis,  senator,  was  born  in  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  Nov.  28,  1832.  He  was  graduated  at 
Miami  University  in  1840,  and  adopted  the  profes- 
sion of  law.  He  was  captain  in  the  4th  regiment  of 
Ohio  volunteers,  in  the  Mexican  war  in  1847;  also 
serving  as  aid  to  Gen.  Joseph  Lane.  He  was  a 
representative  in  the  Oliio  legislature  in  1848  and 
1849,  and  was  appointed  solicitor  of  the  city  of  Cin- 


cinnati in  1850,  becoming  attorney-general  of  the 
state  in  1851.  He  was  elected  a  senator  in  congress 
from  JIarch  4,  1855,  for  .six  years,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  public  lands,  and  on  the 
judiciary.  In  1860  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  national 
Democratic  convention  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  where 
he  made  a  memorable  speech,  expressing  great  indig- 
nation, in  reply  to  William  L.  Yancy.  His  appeal 
in  behalf  of  Clement  L.  Vallandigham  in  1863  was 
regarded  as  one  of  his  ablest  efforts.  This  was  de- 
livered at  the  habeas  corpus  proceeding  before 
Judge  Leavitt,  involving  the  question  as  to  the 
power  of  the  judge  to  relieve  Mr.  Vallandigham 
from  military  confinement.  He  was  defeated  as 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  in 
1863,  and  for  congress  in  1864.  In  1873  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  constitutional  convention,  but 
declined  to  serve.  ■  He  was  gifted  with  a  power  of 
vehement,  earnest  utterance,  and  with  a  marvellous 
memory  that  enabled  him  to  cite  one  authority  after 
another,  even  to  the  pages.  He  died  in  Cincinnati, 
O.,  July  19,  1876. 

McCLINTOCK,  Samuel,  clergyman,  was  born 
at  Medford,  Mass,  May  1,  1732,  "son  of  William 
McCliutock,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  emigrated 
from  the  nortli  of  Ireland  about  1730,  and  settled  at 
Medford,  Mass.  His  son,  Samuel,  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1751,  and  on  completing  his  theological 
Studies  became  minister  of  the  church  at  Green- 
land, N.  H.,  where  he  remained  for  forty-eight 
years.  He  was  extremely  popular  as  a  preacher; 
was  cheerful  and  fond  of  witty  and  humorous  con- 
versation, but  would  countenance  no  levity,  and  was 
intensely  patriotic.  He  held  a  theological  contro- 
versy with  Rev.  J.  C.  Ogden,  an  Episcopal  clergy- 
man, of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  regard  to  apostolic 
succes.sion,  which  was  published  in  1791.  The  Rev. 
David  Humphreys,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  preached 
and  afterwards  published  a  sermon  containing  stric- 
tures on  Dr.  McClintock's  ordination  sermon  entitled 
"Evidences  of  Christianity."  Harvard  College  con- 
ferred upon  Dr.  McClintock  the  degree  of  M.A.  in 
1761,  and  Yale  that  of  D.D.  in  1791.  He  published: 
"The  Artifices  of  Deceit  Detected  "(1770);  "  Hero- 
dias;  or.  Cruelty  and  Revenge  the  Effects  of  Un- 
lawful Pleasure"  (1773);  "A  Sermon  on  the  Justice 
of  God  in  the  Heart  of  Man  "  (1779);  "The  Choice" 
(a  sermon,  1791),  and  an  "  Oration  Commemorative 
of  Washington"  (1800).  He  died  at  Greenland, 
N.  H. ,  April  27,  1804. 

COBB,  Silas  B.,  pioneer,  was  born  in  Mont- 
pelier,  Vt.,  Jan.  23,  1812,  son  of  Silas  W.  and  Ellen 
(Hawkes)  Cobb.  He  became  a  harnessmaker's  ap- 
prentice at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  at  twenty  was 
working  as  a  journeyman  in  Vermont.  In  1833  he 
went  to  Chicago,  111.,  then  a  small  settlement  of  log 
huts,  and  after  working  as  a  foreman  carpenter  for 
a  short  time,  began  trading  with  the  Indians,  and 
with  the  proceeds  built  a  harness  shop,  where  he 
conducted  a  successful  business  until  1848,  when  he 
profitably  disposed  of  the  entire  good-will  and  in- 
terest. He  then  formed  a  partnership  with  William 
Csborne,  and  engaged  in  the  general  boot  and  shoe 
trade,  combined  with  that  of  hide  and  leather,  suc- 
ceeding beyond  expectations,  and  retiring  in  1852 
with  a  fair  fortune.  From  that  time  on  he  confined 
his  interests  to  real  estate  investments  and  corpora- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  city.  In  1855  he 
became  a  director  in  the  Chicago  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Co. ,  and  a  few  years  later  was  made  a  member 
of  the  board  of  managers,  retaining  the  office  until 
the  disposal  of  his  interest  in  1887.  As  president  of 
the  Chicago  City  Railway  Co.,  he  inaugurated  the 
cable  railway  system  there,  and  he  was  prominent 
in  the  councils  of  that  organization  for  many  years. 
He  was  also  long  connected  with  the  West  Division 
horse  railway,  the  National  Bank  of  Illinois,  the 
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Beloit  and  Madison  and  Chicago  and  Galena  rail- 
roads, the  latter  now  known  as  the  Northwestern. 
Several  imposing  blocks  of  buildings  were  erected 
liy  him  on  the  more  important  of  Chicago's  streets. 
In  his  later  years  he  gave  large  sums  to  various  re- 
ligious and  educational  institutions,  among  his  gifts 
being  Culib  Hall,  of  the  University  of  Cliicago, 
which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  He  was 
married,  Oct.  37,  1840,  to  ilaria,  daughter  of  Daniel 
"Warren,  of  AYarrensville,  Du  Page  co.,  111.,  and  had 
one  son  and  five  daughters.  Sirs.  Cobb  died  on  May 
10,  1888,  but  was  survived  by  her  husband  for  twelve 
years,  when  his  death  occurred,  April  5,  1900. 

SEBASTIAN,  William  King,  senator,  was 
born  at  Vernon,  Tenn.,  in  1814.  He  was  educated 
in  his  native  state  at  Columbia  College,  after  which 
he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In 
183.5  he  settled  in  Arkansas,  practicing  his  profession 
at  Helena.  During  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
prosecuting  attorney,  and  held  the  office  until  1837. 
He  was  a  circuit  judge  from  1840  to  1842,  and  in 
the  latter  year  was  appointed  a  state  supreme  judge. 
In  1846  he  became  a  member  of  the  state  senate, 
and  was  elected  president  of  that  body.  He  served 
as  a  presidential  elector  in  1848.  On  the  death  of 
Sen.  Chester  Ashley,  in  1847,  he  was  elected  as  a 
Democrat  to  represent  Arkansas  in  the  U.  S.  senate; 
in  1853  he  was  re-elected  for  the  term  ending  in 
1859,  and  in  the  latter  year,  was  re-elected  for 
a  term  of  six  years,  serving  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Indian  affairs,  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  territories.  He  was  expelled  for  alleged 
disloyalty  on  July  11,  1861,  but  later  his  loyalty 
was  strongly  urged  before  the  senate,  and  that  body 
finally  revoked  the  resolution  of  expulsion,  ac- 
knowledging the  error  by  paying  to  his  children 
the  salary  of  the  full  term.  Upon  retiring  from  the 
senate  iie  lived  quietly  at  Helena,  Ark.,  until  1864, 
when  that  city  was  occupied  by  the  national  troops. 
He  then  made  his  home  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where 
he  died.  May  2i),  1865. 

HODGE,  James  Thatcher,  geologist,  was  born 
at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  March  12,  1810.  He  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  18H(i.  Devoting  himself  to 
geology  and  mineralogy,  his  scientific  knowledge 
and  zeal  soon  brought  him  into  prominence  as  a 
professional  expert.  He  was  engaged  upon  the  geo- 
logical survey  of  IMaine  under  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jack- 
son, and  upon  that  of  Pennsylvania,  imder  Prof. 
Henry  D.  Rogers.  He  also  served  on  the  geological 
surveys  of  New  Hampshire  and  Ohio.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  in  1864.  For  many  years  he  was  actively 
engaged  as  a  mining  engineer,  and  in  the  promotion 
of  a  number  of  meclianical  inventions.  He  traveled 
extensively  in  the  United  States  and  in  England, 
was  a  voluminous  writer  upon  scientific  and 
technological  subjects,  and  was  the  author  of 
numerous  articles  in  the  "New  American  Encyclo- 
paedia." Later  he  devoted  a  number  of  years  to 
various  explorations  among  the  mining  regions  of 
the  territories.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  been 
engaged  in  a  geological  investigation  of  the  Lake 
Superior  copper  region.  Intending  to  return  East, 
he  took  passage  on  the  steamer  K.  G.  Coburu, 
which  was  lost  in  Lake  Huron,  Oct.  23,  1871. 

FULLER,  Henry  Blake,  novelist,  was  born  in 
Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  9,  1857.  His  early  education 
was  obtained  in  the  common  schools  of  Chicago,  and 
in  1876  he  was  graduated  at  the  high  school  of  that 
city.  He  then  enlered  tlie  counting-room  of  a  com- 
mercial house,  but  after  some  years  of  business  life 
he  went  to  Europe  for  travel  and  study.  His  fir.st 
book,  "The  Chevalier  of  Pensieri-Vani,"  was  written 
while  he  was  engaged  in  business,  but  it  was  not 
published  until  several  years  afterwards.  One  of 
his  novels  has  appeared  as  a  serial  in  the  "Century 


Magazine,"  and  another  in  "Harper's  Weekly."  In 
some  of  his  works  Mr.  Fuller  deals  with  local  life  in 
Chicago.  His  published  books  are:  "  The  Chevalier 
of  Pensieri-Vani"  (1890);  "The  Chatelaine  of 
La  Trinite"  (1892);  "The  Cliff-Dwellers"  (1893); 
"With  the  Procession"  (1895);  "The  Puppet- 
Booth"  (1896);  "'From  the  Other  Side"  (1898); 
"The  Last  Refuge"  (1900),  and  "Underthe  Sky- 
lights" (1901). 

WRIGHT,  William,  manufacturer  and  senator, 
was  born  at  Clarkstown,  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y.,  Nov. 
13,  1794,  son  of  Dr.  Wm.  Wright,  and  a  descendant  in 
the  sixth  generation  from  Benjamin  Wright,  who 
emigrated  from  Bolton-on-Swale,  Y'orkshiie,  Eng- 
land, to  Virginia  in  1645.  About  1650  he  removed 
to  Guilford,  Conn,,  and  soon  after  to  a  farm  at  the 
mouth  of  Wright's  river,  on  Long  Island  sound, 
near  Saybrook,  Conn.  Here  his  descendants  for 
five  generations  lived.  William  was  preparing  for 
college  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  when  bis  father 
died  in  1808.  He  was  apprenticed  to  Anson  G. 
Phelps,  then  in  the  harness  business  in  Hartford, 
Conn,,  and  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  formed  a  part- 
nership with  William  Peet  and  Sheldon  Smith 
for  the  manufact\ire  of  saddles  and  harness,  the 
firm  name  being  Peet,  Smith  &  Co.  The  business  of 
the  firm  prospered,  and  in  1815  a  brancli  was  opened 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.  In  1831  he  and  Jlr.  Smith 
removed  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
established  the  firm  of  Smith  & 
Wright,  whicli  for  many  years  con- 
trolled the  largest  factories  in  New 
Jersey,  and  perhaps  in  the  United 
States,  for  the  manufacture  of 
leather  goods.  Mr.  Wright  assisted 
in  the  foundation  of  many  financial 
and  manufacturing  institutions  in 
Newark.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  management  of  the  Newark 
Mechanics'  Bank  and  the  Mechan- 
ics' Insurance  Co.,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Newark  Savings  Insti- 
tution from  its  organization  until 
his  death,  in  1866.  He  was  mayor 
of  Newark  in  1840-43.  He  was  twice 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  congress  as  a 
Whig,  serving  from  1843  to  1847. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Whig  na- 
tional convention  in  1848,  but  in  1851  he  joined  the 
Democratic  party.  He  served  in  the  U.  S.  senate 
from  March  3,  1853,  to  March  3,  1859.  In  1862  he 
was  again  elected,  but  died  before  the  expiration  of 
his  term.  In  his  first  term  in  the  senate  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  manufactures  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  on  contingent  expen.ses  of  the 
senate;  in  his  second  term  be  was  a  member  of  the 
committees  on  manufactures,  public  lands  and  revo- 
lutionary claims.  He  died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  No^. 
1,  1866. 

McCARVER,  Morton,  pioneer,  was  born  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  Jan.  14,  1807.  In  1830  he  settled 
in  Galena,  111.,  took  part  in  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
and  afterwards  founded  the  town  of  Burlington,  la. 
He  had  claims  in  Chicago  and  Sacramento,  but 
lost  heavily  by  flre  in  Idaho  and  suffered  by  the  fail- 
ure of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  He  belonged  to  the  Oregon 
immigration  of  1843  and  was  the  first  to  project  a 
town  on  Commencement  bay.  In  1868  he  visited 
Puget  sound,  in  search  of  the  probable  terminus  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  railway  and  fixed  iipon  Com- 
mencement bay.  Together  with  L.  M.  Starr  and 
James  Steele  he  purcha.sed  land  of  Job  Carr  and 
laid  off  the  town  of  Tacoma.  He  built  a  hou.se  there 
and  induced  two  otlicr  settlers  to  erect  a  mill. 
He  gave  200  or  300  acres  to  the  railroad  company 
and  purchased  several  thousand  more  for  them, 
the  terminus  being  located,  as  it  was  believed,  on 
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this  land,  July  14,  1873.  The  city  was  uamed  by 
McCarvei-'s  son-in-law,  C.  P.  Feny,  after  the  moun- 
tain Tacoma  (called  also  Raiuier),  which  is  an  ludian 
word,  signifying  the  nourishing  breast.  Morton 
McCarver  died  April  17,  1»T.5. 

HEDGES,  Cornelius,  lawyer,  was  born  at  West- 
field,  Hampden  Co.,  Mass.,  Oct.  28,  1881,  son  of  Dennis 
and  Alvena  (Noble)  Hedges.  His  father  was  a  native 
of  Middletown,  Conn.,  a  memberof  the  Hedges  fam- 
ily of  Long  Island,  and  his  mother  was  descended 
from  revolutionary  stock.  Cornelius  received  his 
preliminary  educatioa  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  town,  and  in  1849  entered  Yale  College, 
where  he  was  graduated  In  ls.j3.  For  a  year  after 
quitting  college  he  was  a  teacher  in  au  academy 
at  Easton,  Conn.,  after  which  he  studied  law  with 
Hon.  Edward  B.  Gillette  in  his  native  town.  The 
year  185o  he  spent  in  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
but  without  being  graduated  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  on  examination  before  the  supreme  court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  1857  he  removed  to  Independence, 
la.,  and  began  the  practice  of  law.  Becoming  in- 
volved in  the  land  loan  business,  he  suffered  in  tlie 
Iowa  panic  of  1859,  and  returned  to  the  East,  where 
for  two  years  he  resumed  teaching.  In  1864  he 
crossed  the  plains  to  Helena,  Mont.,  which  has 
been  his  home  since  1865.  In  Helena  he  returned  to 
the  practice  of  law;  was  U.  S.  attorney  and  reporter 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  for  two  terms  was  probate 
judge  of  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county.  In  1884  he  was  the 
Republican  tandidate  for  con- 
gress, and  was  for  four  years 
member  of  the  first  state  sen- 
ate. He  organized  the  first 
Masonic  lodge  in  Helena  in 
1865;  was  grand  master  in  1870, 
and  since  1872,  as  grand  secre- 
tary, he  has  written  the  corre- 
spondence reports  for  all  the 
grand  bodies.  In  1870  he  was 
one  of  an  exploring  party  to 
visit  the  Geyser  basin  of  the 
Upper  Yellowstone,  and  made 
the  first  suggestion  for  the  es- 
tablish ment  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  For  six  years 
Mr.  Hedges  was  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction,  and  has  always  taken 
a  leading  part  in  educational  work.  In  1899  he 
received  the  complimentary  vote  of  his  party  for 
U.  8.  senator.  For  many  years  Mr.  Hedges  was 
a  daily  contributor  to  the  Helena  "Herald,"  and 
he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Helena  public 
library  in  1868,  which  has  upward  of  30,000  vol- 
umes, and  of  which  he  has  been  president  for  years. 
He  is  interested  in  mining  and  in  many  other  financial 
interests.  He  was  married,  in  1857,  to  Edna  Layette 
Smith,  of  Southington,  Conn.,  and  has  had  eight 
children,  of  whom  five  are  living. 

STABK,  Benjamin,  senator,  was  born  in  New 
Orleans,  La.,  June  26,  1820.  He  received  an  aca- 
demic education  at  the  Union  School  in  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1835  and 
was  given  a  commercial  education  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  he  became  a  merchant.  In  1845 
he  emigrated  to  Oregon  and  established  commercial 
relations  with  the  Sandwich  islands  and  with  Cali- 
fornia, which  was  then  a  MexicaiT  province.  In  the 
same  year  he  erected,  on  the  ground  where  Port- 
land Ore.,  now  stands,  a  log  trading-house,  which 
was  the  first  building  ever  constructed  m  that  place. 
In  1850  he  abandoned  commercial  pursuits,  studied 
law  and  came  to  the  bar  in  1851,  beginning  practice 
in  Portland.  In  1853  he  was  elected  to  the  territo- 
rial legislature  of  Oregon  and  in  1860  was  a  member 


of  the  state  legislature.  He  was  appointed  as  a 
Democrat  to  represent  Oregon  in  the  U.  S.  senate, 
taking  the  place  of. Edward  D.  Baker,  and  serving 
from  Oct.  29,  1861,  to  Sept.  12,  1862.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Chicago  convention  of  1864  and  the 
New  York  convention  of  1868.  For  many  years  he 
acted  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  for 
New  London,  Conn.,  a  director  of  the  New  London 
Northern  Railroad  Co.,  and  a  deputy  to  the  con- 
ventions of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 

SHEPFEY,  Daniel,  lawyer  and  congressman, 
was  born  at  Frederick,  Md.,  in  1770.  He  received 
a  fair  education,  entirely  through  his  own  exertions, 
having  learned  the  trade  of  a  shoemaker  in  his 
father's  shop.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  settled 
in  Augusta,  Va.,  and  there  followed  his  trade; 
afterward  he  studied  law,  acquired  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice, and,  after  removing  to  Staunton,  frequently 
represented  bis  county  in  the  house  of  delegates. 
He  was  a  representative  in  congress  from  Virginia 
from  1809  to  1817  and  took  a  high  rank;  his  speech  in 
favor  of  the  renewal  of  the  first  bank  of  the  United 
States  was  a  masterly  production.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  war  of  1812.  In  a  controversy  with  John 
Randolph,  the  latter  said:  "The  shoemaker  ought 
not  to  go  behind  his  last."  Mr.  Sheffey  retorted: 
"If  that  gentleman  had  ever  been  on  a  shoemaker's 
bench  he  would  never  have  left  it."  He  died  at 
Staunton,  Va.,  Dec.  3,  1830. 

POLE,  Elizabeth,  pioneer,  was  born  in  Dev- 
onshire, England,  Aug.  25,  1588,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  and  Catherine  (Popham)  Pole,  of  noble 
lineage.  Her  father  was  an  antiquary  and  son  of 
Sir  William  Pole,  Itnight,  of  Shute,  in  Devonshire 
county,  and  her  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Chief- 
Justice  John  Popham.  When  nearly  fifty  years  of 
age  she  came  to  America  with  her  younger  brother, 
William,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  Dorchester  re- 
moved to  Cohaunet,  and  became  the  owner  of  much 
land  in  this  vicinity,  and  an  active  promoter  of  its 
interest.  According  to  a  statement  of  Gov.  Winthrop 
she  went  there  in  1637,  and  ' '  endured  much  hard- 
ship and  lost  much  cattle."  There  she  effected  what 
was  called  "the  Tetiquet  purchase,"  which  included 
what  is  now  Taunton,  Mass.,  and  the  adjoining 
towns  of  Raynham  and  Berkeley.  She  thus  became 
one  of  the  principal  founders  of  Taunton,  and  in 
1639-40  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  incorporation 
of  this  city.  She  is  recognized  as  such  in  the  city 
seal,  its  motto  being  "Dux  Femini  Facte."  In 
1836  the  women  of  Taunton  erected  a  monument  to 
her  at  the  entrance  of  Mount  Pleasant  cemetery,  on 
which  she  is  described  as  the  "Foundress  of  the 
Town  of  Taunton."  Tlie  name  of  Taunton  was 
given  the  city  after  the  English  city  of  Taunton, 
from  which  many  of  the  early  settlers  came.  She 
died  there  May  21,  1654,  leaving  a  reputation  for 
"  piety,  liberality  and  sanctity  of  manners."  In  1771 
her  remains,  which  for  more  than  a  century  rested 
on  her  homestead  estate  in  her  own  private  tomb, 
were  removed  to  the  Plain  cemetery. 

SLiATEB,  James  H.,  senator,  "was  born  in  San- 
gamon county.  111.,  Dec.  38,  1836.  He  received  a 
common  school  education ;  emigrated  to  California 
in  1849,  and  in  the  following  year  settled  in 
Oregon.  He  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1854.  P''rom  1853  to  1854  he  served  as  clerk 
of  the  district  court  of  Benton  county;  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  territorial  assembly  in  1857  and  1858,  and 
of  the  slate  assembly  immediately  after  the  admis- 
sion of  Oregon  as  a  state  in  1859.  He  was  elected 
district  attorney  in  1866,  and  in  1868  served  as  a 
presidential  elector.  In  1870  he  was  elected  a  rep- 
resentative from  Oregon  to  the  43d  congress,  and  in 
1878  was  elected  a  U.  S.  senator  for  the  term  of  six 
years,  his  service  beginning  March  4,  1879. 
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MASON,  Armistead  Thomson,  senator,  was 
boru  in  Loudon  county,  Va. ,  in  1787,  son  of  Stevens 
Thomson  Mason,  also  a  U.  S.  Senator.  His  grand- 
father, Thomson  Mason  (1733-85),  a  prominent 
lawyer,  served  ten  years  in  the  Virginia  assem- 
bly, and  in  1774  published  a  series  of  papers  advo- 
cating open  resistance  to  England.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  supreme  court  of  Virginia,  a  judge 
of  the  general  court,  aided  in  the  revision  of  the 
state  laws,  and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
courts  of  justice,  in  the  house  of  delegates.  Armis- 
tead T.  Mason  was  graduated  at  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  in  1807,  after  which  he  engaged  in 
farming.  He  served  as  colonel  of  cavalry  in  the 
war  of  1813,  distinguished  himself  in  the  defense  of 
Norfolk  and  was  subsequently  made  a  brigadier- 
general  of  Virginia  militia.  After  serving  some 
years  in  the  state  legislature,  he  was  elected  to  the 
TJ.  S.  senate,  and  served  from  Jan.  3,  1816,  to 
March  3,  1817,  when  he  resigned  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  liouse  of  representatives  against  the 
eminent  Federalist,  Charles  Fenton  Mercer.  It  was 
believed  that  he  would  be  successful,  though  the 
district  was  strongly  Federal,  but  he  was  defeated 
by  a  few  votes.  Great  personal  bitterness  was  en- 
gendered by  the  contest,  resulting  in  several  duels. 
Having  called  his  cousin,  John  Mason  McCarty, 
a  "perjured  villain,"  he  was  challenged  by  the 
latter,  who  superseded  his  right  by  stipulating  as  his 
terms  that  they  should  jump  together  from  the  dome 
of  the  Capitol.  This  Mason  refused  with  an  intima- 
tion that  he  would  accept  a  challenge  sent  in  a 
proper  form.  McCarty,  on  the  strength  of  the  de- 
clension, posted  Mason  as  a  coward,  and  was  quickly 
challenged  for  doing  so.  He  declined  on  the  ground 
that  Mason  was  wanting  iu  courage,  and  the  matter 
rested  until  Gen.  Jackson  appeared  on  the  scene.  It 
was  then  reopened  by  Mason,  who  sent  a  challenge, 
and  it  was  ultimately  agreed  that  a  duel  should  take 
place. with  muskets,  charged  with  a  single  ball,  at  a 
distance  of  twelve  feet.  When  in  position  the 
muzzles  of  the  muskets  nearly  touched.  At  the 
word  they  both  fired,  and  Mason  fell  dead.  This 
was  at  Bladensburg,  Md.,  Feb.  6,  1819. 

BURKET,  Jacob  F.,  jurist,  was  born  near 
Somerset,  Perry  co.,  O.,  March  25,  1837,  son  of 
Solomon  and  Mary  (Brehm)  Burket,  of  Swiss  de- 
scent. His  grandfather,  John  Burket,  came  to 
America  in  1758.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
George  Brehm,  who  served  in  the  war  of  1813.  His 
father  died  when  the  son  was  ten  years  old,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  earn  his  own  living  while  obtain- 
ing an  education.  He  attended  an  academy  at  Re- 
public, whose  principal,  A.  Schuyler,  was  the 
author  of  works  of  logic,  mental  philosophy  and 
algebra,  and  from  him  young  Burket  received  a 
thorough  training  in  logic,  which  served  him  to 
good  advantage  in  his  legal  profession.  He  studied 
law  with  Judge  John  M.  Palmer  and  Ezra  Brown, 
and.  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1861.  He  began  prac- 
ticing at  Ottawa,  O. ,  but  a  few  months  later  returned 
to  Findlay,  O.,  and  in  1863  formed  a  partnership 
with  Henry  Brown,  which  was  dissolved  in  May, 
1869;  he  thereafter  practiced  alone  until  1888,  when 
a  partnership  with  Ids  son,  Harlan  P.  Burket,  was 
formed.  In  1893  the  state  legislature  created  an 
additional  judgeship  in  the  supreme  court,  which 
he  filled  in  February,  1893,  and  became  chief -justice 
in  1897,  in  which  year  he  was  re-elected  to  succeed 
himself  as  a  member  of  the  court,  his  term  to  ex- 
pire in  1904.  His  opinions  are  published  in  volumes 
50  to  65  of  the  Ohio  State  Reports.  He  was  an 
elector  on  the  Garfield  and  Arthur  ticket  in  1880. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Findlay  for  many  years,  and  has  been  president 
of  the  American  National  Bank  of  Findlay,  O.,  since 
its  oiifiinization  in  1S87.     He  is  a  member  of  the  In- 


dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  has  served 
as  grand  master  of  the  order.  He  was  married  in 
Lenawee  county,  Mich.,  Aug.  6,  1859,  toPamyD., 
daughter  of  John  Walters,  and  had  five  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

DE  LANCET,  James,  jurist,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  Nov.  37,  1703,  son  of  Btienne  and  Anne 
(Van  Cortlandt)  De  Lancey.  His  father,  a  native  of 
France  (Oct.  34,  1663-Nov.  18,  1741),  emigrated  to 
New  York  in  1686,  bringing  a  portion  of  the  family 
jewels,  with  the  proceeds  of  which  he  entered  upon 
a  mercantile  career,  and  amassed  a  fortune  of 
$500,000.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  public 
affairs  as  alderman  and  as  member  of  the  state  as- 
sembly. His  residence  in  New  York,  built  in  1780, 
became  famous  as  Fraunce's  Tavern,  the  headquar- 
ters for  private  dinners  and  social  gatherings.  The 
son  received  an  excellent  education,  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land. He  studied  law  at  the  Inner  Temple,  London, 
and  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  returned  to  New 
York  in  1725.  He  was  chief  framer  of  the  Mont- 
gomery charter  of  1780,  and  in  recognition  of  his 
services  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  being  the  first,  it  was  said,  to  receive  that  dis- 
tinction. In  1731  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  New  York,  and  in  September, 
1744,  became  chief- justice,  an  ofiice  he  held  until  his 
death.  He  was  commissioned  lieutenant-governor 
by  the  king  in  October,  1747,  but  having  become  in- 
volved in  a  quarrel  with  Gov.  Clinton,  the  latter 
withheld  the  commission  and  urged  his  removal 
from  the  position  of  chief- justice.  The  home  gov- 
ernment, however,  re-  . 
fused  to  comply  with  n  ,^  ^ 
this  recommendation,  jrltU^tQA  VjP.  oCcb*^t<<it/ 
and  in  1753,  having  U  '^  ^"^  /-^z" 
been  superseded.  Gov.  '-^ 
Clinton  delivered  the  long  delayed  commission. 
In  October,  1754,  he  granted  the  charter  of  King's 
(now  Columbia)  College,  but  so  great  was  the 
opposition  of  the  Pre.sbyterians  that  he  did  not 
deliver  the  charter  until  May  of  the  following  year. 
Judge  De  Lancey  presided  over  the  deliberations  of 
the  Colonial  congress  which  met  June  19,  1754,  and 
which  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  kind  in  America. 
It  was  convened  to  consider  methods  of  common 
defence  against  the  French  and  to  conciliate  the  In 
dians.  It  was  at  this  congress  that  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin proposed  the  plan  for  the  union  of  the  colonies 
by  act  of  parliament.  Judge  Daly  wrote  of  Judge 
De  Lancey:  "In  public  contests  he  was  a  master  of 
the  arts  that  win  popularity,  and  as  a  ruler  equally 
a  master  of  the  more  difficult  art  of  retaining  it;  for 
though  a  strong  conservative  in  his  politics,  and 
generally  opposed  to  the  popular  party,  no  man  in 
the  colony  ever  worked  himself  so  fully  into  the 
public  confidence  or  had  the  same  amount  of  per- 
sonal influence."  He  was  married  to  a  daughter  of 
Caleb  Heathcote,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the 
province,  a  member  of  the  council  and  the  receiver 
of  customs  of  all  North  America,  and  left  three 
sons  and  four  daughters.  His  eldest  son,  James 
(1732-1800),  was  a  soldier  in  the  French  and  Indian 
war,  and  a  leader  of  the  conservative  party  for  many 
years.  Judge  De  Lancey  died  iu  New  York  city, 
July  30.  1760. 

FACEABD,  Lewis  Rich.ard,  educator,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  23,  1836,  son  of 
Frederick  Adolphus  Packard,  grandson  of  the  Rev. 
Asa  Packard,  and  a  descendant  of  Samuel  Packard, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Bridgewater,  Me.  He  was 
educated  at  Yale  College,  graduating  at  the  age  of 
twenty  with  the  degree  of  A.B.  He  continued  his 
studies  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  which  gave  him 
the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and  upon  his  return  to  this 
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country  he  studied  theology.  He  was  tutor  at  Yale 
College  from  1859  to  1863,  and  in  the  latter  year  he- 
came  assistant  professor  of  Greek  language  and  lit- 
erature in  the  same  institution,  being  advanced  to  a 
full  professorship  three  years  later.  He  occupied 
the  chair  of  Greek  until  1883,  when  he  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  American  Archaiological  School 
at  Athens,  Greece.  Prof.  Packard  received  from 
Yale  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  Ph.D.  (1863).  He 
was  president  of  the  American  Philological  Associa- 
tion in  1880-81.  Besides  frequent  contributions  to 
periodicals,  he  was  the  author  of  various  essays, 
seven  of  which  were  published  posthumously  in  a 
volume  under  the  title,  "Studies  in  Greek  Thought" 
(1886).  Lewis  Richard  Packard  died  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  Oct.  36,  1884 

FOSTER,  Henry  Allen,  senator,  was  born  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  May  7,  1800.  In  early  life  he  re- 
moved with  his  parents  to  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,  and 
after  completing  a  common-school  education,  be- 
came a  clerk  in  the  office  of  David  B.  Johnson, 
where  he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1832.  Au  active  interest  in  Democratic  politics 
was  manifested  by  him  at  an  early  age.  He  served 
several  years  in  the  state  senate,  first  from  1831  to 
1834,  and  again  from  1841  to  1844,  and  in  1836  he 
was  elected  to  reoresent  New  York  state  in  the  35th 
congress  (1837-39).  On  Nov.  30,  1844,  he  was  tem- 
porarily appointed  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  filling  the 
place  of  Silas  Wright,  Jr. ,  who  had  resigned  to  be- 
come governor,  and  he  continued  a  member  of  the 
upper  house  until  Jan.  18,  1845,  when  a  successor 
was  regularly  elected  in  the  person  John  A.  Dix. 
In  1863  he  became  a  supreme  court  judge  for  the 
5th  district,  serving  as  such  until  1869.  He  was  a 
man  of  much  talent  as  a  legislator,  judge  and  lawyer, 
continuing  to  practice  his  profession  up  to  within  a 
few  years  of  his  death.  Of  the  combination  of  Demo- 
cratic leaders  known  as  the  "  Albany  Regency,"  he 
was  the  last  surviving  member.  Judge  Foster 
made  his  home  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  for  many  years 
prior  to  his  death,  which  occurred  there  on  May  13, 
1889. 

TUBNEB,  Daniel,  naval  officer,  was  born  at 
Richmond,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1794.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  as  midshipman  in  January,  1808,  aud 
was  promoted  lieutenant  in  March,  1813.  He  served 
in  Com.  Perry's  fleet  on  Lake  Erie,  being  in  com- 
mand of  the  brig  Caledonia  duriug  the  famous  vic- 
tory over  the  British  in  September,  1813.  For  his 
services  ou  that  occasion  he  received  a  silver  medal 
from  congress  and  a  sword  from  his  native  state. 
During  1814  he  served  ou  lakes  Huron  and  Su- 
■  perior,  and  commanded  a  boat  expedition  that  cap- 
tured two  forts  and  several  prize  vessels.  On  Sept. 
6  th,  while  in  command  of  the  schooner  Scorpion  on 
Lake  Huron,  his  vessel  was  captured  by  a  stratagem 
of  the  enemy,  aud  he  was  slightly  wounded.  After 
the  war  he  cruised  in  the  frigate  Java  on  the  Medi- 
terranean station,  and  was  in  command  of  the 
schooner  Nonesuch,  1830-34.  He  was  commis- 
sioned captain  in  March,  1835,  and  succeeded  Jesse 
D.  Elliott  in  command  of  the  frigate  Constitution, 
March  1,  1839.  For  two  years  he  cruised  along  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  the  Constitution  being 
the  flagship  of  Com.  Alexander  Claxton,  who  died 
on  board  March  7,  1841,  and  Capt.  Turner  suc- 
ceeded him  until  his  return  to  Norfolk  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year.  He  was  commander  of  the  Bra- 
zilian squadron,  1843-46,  and  had  charge  of  the 
Portsmouth  navy  yard  in  1846-49.  He  died  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb.  4,  1850. 

NICHOLSON,  William  Carmichael,  naval 
officer,  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1800,  son  of  John 
Nicholson,  a  lieutenant  and  captain  in  the  U.  S. 
navy  during  the  revolution,  and  nephew  of  Samuel 
Nicholson.     He  was  commissioned  a  midshipman, 


and  was  stationed  first  onboard  the  President  under 
Decatur.  When  that  vessel  was  captured  by  the 
British  oft  Long  Island  in  January,  1815,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  to  England  and  confined  until  the 
termination  of  the  war.  He  was  commissioned 
lieutenant  in  1831,  and  served  on  the  frigate  United 
States  on  the  Pacific  ocean.  He  became  commander 
in  September,  1841,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  sloop  Preble  in  the  Mediterranean  squadron. 
He  was  attached  to  the  receiving  ship  at  New  York 
in  1847;  was  commander  of  tlie  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
navy  yard  in  1853;  in  1855  acted  as  fleet  captain  of 
the  Pacific  squadron,  and  had  charge  of  the  steam 
frigate  Mississippi  in  the  East  India  squadron  until 
1861.  At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  com- 
manded the  U.  S.  Marine  Asylum  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  he  died  there,  July  35,  1873. 

LINN,  Lewis  Fields,  senator,  was  born  near 
Louisville,  Ky.,  Nov.  5,  1795  or  1796.  His  parents 
died  when  he  was  el(;veu  years  of  age,  and  he  was 
left  to  the  care  of  a  half-brother,  Henry  Dodge. 
After  completing  his  early  education,  he  pursued 
the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Gault,  in  Louisville. 
He  served  in  the  war  of  1813  as  a  surgeon  in  Col. 
Henry  Dodge's  mounted  rifle  volunteers,  and  after 
finishing  his  medical  studies  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  be- 
gan practicing  at  Sainte  Genevieve,  Mo.,  about  1815. 
His  reputation  as  a  skilled  practitioner  soon  extended 
over  the  southei'n  counties  of  the  state,  and  attaining 
wide  popularity,  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  senate  in  1827.  In 
1883  he  was  appointed  by  Pres. 
Jackson  on  the  commission  whose 
duty  it  was  to  decide  upon  the 
validity  of  old  land  titles  in  Mis- 
souri, and  in  order  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  this  board  ,he  re 
moved  to  St.  Louis  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  favored  the  French 
and  Spanish  gi'ants,  and  by  his 
efforts  induced  their  confirmation 
by  the  board.  On  Oct.  35,  1883, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  U.  S. 
senate,  filling  the  vacancy  created 
by  the  death  of  Alexander  Buck- 
ner,  and  by  subsequent  election 
he  continued  a  member  of  that 
body  until  his  death.  In  the  up- 
per house  of  the  national  legisla- 
ture he  displayed  remarkable  abilities,  which  he  put 
forth  not  only  in  the  interests  of  his  own  state,  but  also 
toward  the  benefit  of  the  entire  Mississippi  valley  and 
of  Oregon  and  the  West  generally.  He  secured  for 
Missouri  the  addition  of,  Platte  county,  was  the 
author  of  the  Oregon  bill  and  urged  the  refunding 
of  the  fine  which  was  imposed  upon  Gen.  Andrew 
Jackson  by  Judge  Hall  in  1815.  During  his  sena- 
torial term  the  British  were  laying  claim  to  that 
portion  of  Oregon  now  called  Washington,  and  were 
endeavoring  to  deceive  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  that  territory.  This  lead  Sen.  Linn 
to  introduce  his  bill  favoring  the  strenuous  retention 
of  the  region  and  the  encouragement  of  American 
settlement.  Sen.  Linn  died  at  Salute  Genevieve, 
Mo.,  Oct.  3,  1843,  and  his  virtues  were  eulogized 
by  many  of  the  country's  most  prominent  citizens. 
A  memoir  of  his  life  was  written  by  E.  A.  Linn  and 
N.  Sargent  in  1857. 

CONOVEB,  Thomas  A.,  naval  officer,  was 
born  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  in  1794.  He  en- 
tered the  navy  as  midshipman  in  January,  1813,  his 
first  cruise  being  on  the  Essex,  commanded  by  David 
Porter.  He  then  served  under  Com.  Macdonough 
on  Lake  Champlain,  being  promoted  lieutenant  in 
March,  1817,  and  commander  in  February,  1838.  He 
was  in  charge  of  the  sloop-of-war  John  Adams  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
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captain  in  October,  1848.  Upon  tlie  death  of  Capt. 
John  Gwinn,  Sept.  4,  1849,  he  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  tlie  frigate  Constitution  until  her  re- 
turn to  New  York  in  January,  1851.  The  Consti- 
tution made  only  one  other  cruise,  viz.,  in  March, 
1853,  under  Capt.  John  Rudd,  as  flagship  of  Com. 
Isaac  Mayo,  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  sent  to 
break  up  the  slave  trade.  Slie  made  one  capture  in 
two  years,  and  was  never  used  again  in  active  service. 
Capt.  Conover  was  commanding  officer  of  the 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa  during  1857-58. 
He  became  commodore  in  July,  1863,  and  was  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  and  died  at  South  Amboy,  N.  J., 
Sept.  25, 1864. 

WHEELER,  David  Hilton,  clergyman  and  au- 
thor, was  born  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  18,  1829,  son  of 
Solomon  and  Alice  (Babcock) 
"Wheeler.  His  great-grand- 
father, David  Wheeler,  emi- 
grated from  England  through 
Canada  shortly  after  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Rock  River  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Mt.  Morris, 
111.  He  was  professor  of  an- 
cient languages  in  Cornell  Col- 
lege, Iowa,  and  later  professor 
of  Greek;  edited  the  "Carroll 
County  (111.)  Republican,"  and 
was  also  county  superintendent 
of  public  schools.  During  1861- 
66  he  wasU.  S.  consul  at  Genoa, 
Italy.  He  was  professor  of 
English  literature  in  the  North- 
western University  ;  edited 
'  'The  Methodist"  in  New  York 
city  for  seven  years,  and  then  was  elected  president  of 
Allegheny  Colleee,  Meadville,  Pa.,  holding  that  posi- 
tion from  1883  to  1893.  He  was  the  author  of  ' '  Brig- 
andage in  South  Italy  "  (1864);  "  The  Conspiracy  of 
Frischi"  (1866);  "By- Ways  of  Literature"  (1888);  "A 
Sketch  of  J.  A.  Froude"  (1883);  "Our  Indus- 
trial Utopia "  (1895).  He  received  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Cornell  College,  Iowa,  in  1867,  and 
LL.D.  from  Northwestern  University  in  1881.  He 
was  married  at  Mt.  Morris,  111.,  in  1852,  to  Sophia 
E.,  daughter  of  Philander  Seymour.  He  was  mar- 
ried, second,  in  1883,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry 
Demarest,  a  merchant  of  New  York  city,  and  had 
thi'ee  sons  and  one  daughter. 

BBASHEAB,  John  A.,  manufacturer,  was 
born  at  Brownsville,  Pa,,  Nov.  24,  1840,  son  of 
Basil  B.  and  Julia  (Smith)  Brasbear.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  tlie  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  entered  the  employ  of  John 
Snowdon's  machine  works.  He  acquired  a  complete 
knowledge  of  every  branch  of  the  machinist  trade, 
and  In  1874  began  the  construction  of  astronomical 
and  physical  instruments  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  his 
own  name,  removing  his  workshops  to  Allegheny  in 
1886.  He  has  constructed  the  optical  parts  of  many 
of  the  large  telescopes  of  this  country,  and  some  for 
foreign  countries;  also  nearly  all  the  large  astro- 
nomical spectroscopes  and  astronomical  cameras  for 
American  observatories.  For  eighteen  years  asso- 
ciated with  Prof.  Henry  A.  Rowland,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  in  the  development  of  his  diffrac- 
tion grating,  Mr.  Brasbear  has  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  scientific  research.  He  was  director  of 
the  Allegheny  Observatory,  1898-99,  and  is  a  fellow 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science;  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Great 
Britain;  past  president  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Engineers'  Society,  and  member  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Pitlsbui-gh  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences; 


the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers; 
Royal  Astronomical  Society;  the  British  Astronomi- 
cal Association;  Societie  Astronomique  de  France, 
and  Societie  Astronomique  de  Belgique.  Since  1900 
he  has  been  acting  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Western  Pennsylvania.  On  Sept.  25,  1862,  he  was 
married  to  Phrebe  Stewart,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Hannali  Stewart,  of  Pittsburgh. 

KENNON,  Beverley,  naval  officer,  was  born 
in  Mecklenburg  county,  Va.,  April  7,  1793,  son  of 
Richard  and  Elizabeth''Beverley  (Munford)  Kennon. 
His  father  served  in  the  revolutionary  army,  first  as 
lieutenant  in  the  5th  regiment,  Virginia  line,  and 
later  as  brigadier-general;  was  for  a  number  of  years 
member  of  the  state  legislature  and  speaker  of  the 
senate  in  1801,  and  first  governor  of  the  territory  of 
Louisiana.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Col. 
Robert  Mimford,  of  Richland,  Mecklenburg  co., 
Va.  Tlie  family  in  America  descend  from  Richard 
Kennon,  who  came  to  Virginia  before  1670  and  set- 
tled at  Conjurer's  neck,  on  the  Appomattox  river,  in 
Henrico  county.  He  was  an  extensive  planter  and 
conducted  a  mercantile  business  at  Bermuda  Hun- 
dred, in  which  he  acquired  a  large  fortune.  In  1678 
he  was  appointed  justice  of  the  county,  and  was 
burgess  in  1685-86.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Worsham,  of  Henrico.  Their  son, 
Richard,  justice  of  Henrico  in  1719  and  burgess  for 
Charles  City  in  1736,  was  married  to  Agnes,  daugh- 
ter of  Col.  Robert  Boiling,  of  Kippax,  and  had  a 
son,  Robert.  The  last  named,  justice  of  the  county 
in  1764,  member  of  the  county  committee  of  safety 
(1774-76),  was  married  to  Sarah,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Skipwith,  Bart., and  was  grandfatherot  the 
commodore.  Beverley  Kennon  was  appointed  a 
midshipman  in  the  navy  May  28,  1809,  and  com- 
missioned lieutenant,  July  24,  1818.  During  the 
Algerine  war  he  and  his  brother.  Surgeon  George 
Kennon,  served  in  the  frigate  Constellation  (Capt. 
Charles  Gordon),  which  assisted  in  tlie  capture  of 
the  Algerine  frigate  Mashouda,  commanded  by  the 
notorious  Adm.  Rais  Hammida,  "the  dread  of  the 
seas,"  who  was  killed  June  17,  1815.  He  was  pro- 
moted master  commandant  April  24,  1838,  and  re- 
ceived his  first  command  on  the 
Vandalia,  July  19,  1880.  He  was 
promoted  captain  Feb.  9,  1837. 
He  commanded  the  frigate  Mace- 
donian (1888-41) ;  the  Washington 
navy  yard  (April,  1841;  March, 
1843),  and  thereafter  until  his  death 
was  chief  of  the  bureau  of  con- 
srtuction  and  repairs.  He  was  a 
life-long  friend  of  Abel  P.  L^pshur, 
secretary  of  the  navy  and  secretary 
of  state,  and  both  met  their  death  in 
the  explosion  of  the  great  wrought- 
iron  gun  Peacemaker,  onboard  the 
U.  S.  frigate  Princeton,  Feb.  28,  '  _  .     , 

1844.  They  lie  buried  side  by  side 
in  the  Congressional  Cemetery,  Washington.  Capt. 
Kennon  was  twice  married:  first,  to  Elizabeth  Dan- 
dridge,  daughterof  William  Dandridge  Claiborne,  of 
Liberty  Hall,  King  William  co.,  Va. ;  second,  Dec.  8, 
1842,  to  Britannia  WiUington,  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Martha  (Custis)  Peter,  of  Tudor  place,  Georgetown, 
D.  C,  who  survives  him.  Beverley  Kennon,  Jr.,  his 
son  by  his  first  marriage,  commanded  the  Con- 
federate gunboat  Governor  Moore  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  in  1863.  As  Farragut's  fleet  started  up 
the  river  in  the  early  morning  of  April  24,  1862, 
Kennon,  lying  near  Fort  St.  Philip,  was  the  first  to 
discover  the  enemy  and  gave  the  alarm.  By  hoist- 
ing the  Federal  distinguishing  lights  he  followed  the 
Varuua  (Comr.  Charles  S.  Boggs)  some  distance  up 
the   river  without   being   discovered,  until    dawn 
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tf!  H  ?r=  ^®  ^^^^  ^  spirited  attack.  Being  so  close 
rifl  1*  ^aruna  that  he  could  not  train  his  33-pound 
nned  bow  gua  he  deliberately  fired  throu;,h  the 
vrovevnor  Moore's  bow,  hoping  to  throw  a  shell  into 
=0,  "^"f  "?y's  engine  room,  but  it  was  deflected.  A 
second  shot,  flred  through  the  hole  made  by  the  first, 
s^i-rucu  the  Varuua's  pivot  gun  and  killed  a  number 
hnt  tf  °"  ^  Ksnuon  then  rammed  the  Varuna  twice, 
out  tne  Governor  Moore  now  being  on  fire  and  the 
engines  disabled  drifted  ashore  and  burned  to  the 
water's  edge. 

o,,^^^^'^-^'  Oi^ii.  clergyman,  statesman  and 
autnor  was  born  at  Lebanon,  Coun.,  July  29,  1791, 
sonot  Anios  and  Rebecca  (Dewev)  Fowler;  grand- 
son ot  Dijah  and  Abigail  (Bigelow)  Fowler;  areat- 
graur  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Fowler.  His  great- 
giancllathei-,  John,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
ijeoanon  Conn.,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  son 
01  Jonathan  Fowler,  who  was  a  grandson  of  William 
a  owler,  one  of  the  first  magistrates  of  New  Haven 
colony.  Captain  Amos,  the  father  of  Orin,  served 
m  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was  one  of  Washing- 
ton s  '  life  guard."  He  was  present  at  the  retreat 
trom  Long  Island,  and  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine. 
Wis  son  Orm  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1815; 
studied  theology  under  Dr.  Dwight;  made  a  mis- 
sionary tour  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  in  1819 
was  ordained  minister  of  the  church  at  Plainfleld, 
Conn.  In  1837  or  1838  he  removed  to  Fall  River, 
then  only  a  small  village,  where  he  was  pastor  of 
the  Congregationalist  church  for  twenty  years. 
During  this  period  he  sat  as  representative  and  as 
senator  in  the  state  legislature  for  several  terms.  In 
1848  he  resigned  his  pastorate,  and  was  elected  a 
representative  in  congress,  where  he  attracted  atten- 
tion by  his  able  reply  to  Mr.  Webster's  speech  of 
March  7,  1850.  He  was  re-elected  to  congress  in 
1850  by  a  majority  of  3,500.  He  was  a  decided 
opponent  of  slavery  and  intemperance.  He  pub- 
lished "A  Treatise  on  Baptism"  (1835);  "Histori- 
cal Sketch  of  Fall  River"  (1841;  3d  ed.,  1863); 
"  Slavery  in  California  and  New  Mexico  "  (a  speech 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  March  11,  1850). 
He  died  in  Washington,  D.  0. ,  Sept.  3,  1853. 

DAY,  Luther,  jurist,  was  born  at  Granville, 
Washington  CO.,  N.  Y.,  July  9,  1813,  son  of  David 
and  Rhoda  (Wheelock)  Day,  and  grandson  of  Noah 
Day,  of  Connecticut,  who  served  in  the  revolution- 
ary war.  He  attended  school  until  the  death  of  his 
father,  when  for  six  years  he  labored  with  a  younger 
brother  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  estate  and  save  the 
home.  He  then  entered  Middlebury  College,  Ver- 
mont, meanwhile  teaching  scliool  to  pay  expenses, 
and  having  studied  law  under  RufusP.  Spalding,  of 
Ravenna,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840.  He 
began  jsractice  in  partnership  with  Hon.  Darius 
Lyman.  In  1843  he  was  elected  prosecuting  attor- 
ney of  Portage  county,  and  in  1851  he  was  elected 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out  he  left  the  Democratic  party, 
and  was  appointed  judge-advocate  general  on  Gov. 
Tod's  staff.  After  serving  in  the  state  senate  he 
was  elected  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio, 
where  he  served  as  chief-justice,  1874-75,  being  suc- 
ceeded in  this  position  by  George  Rex,  who  was 
chief -justice  two  years,  1875-76.  Upon  leaving  the 
bench  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Allen  one  of  three 
commissioners  to  revise  the  statute  Jaws  of  the  state, 
and  the  following  year  was  made  commissioner  to 
aid  the  suprem.e  court  in  disposing  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  then  pending,  He  was  twice  married: 
first,  to  Emily  S.,  daughterof  Hon.  R.  P.  Spalding, 
in  1845,  and,  in  1854,  to  Ellen  I.  Barnes. 

BATES,  David,  author,  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  about  1810.  He  was  a  broker  by  profes- 
sion, but  wrote  a  number  of  fugitive  poems  of  great 
merit,   a  collection  of  which  he  published  in  1849 


under  the  title  "  The  ^olian."  Among  the  best  of 
them  are:  "Childhood"  and  "Speak  Gently,"  the 
latter  of  which  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  and  coun- 
ter claims  as  to  its  authorship;  both  poems  won  great 
popularity.  A  complete  edition  of  his  poems  was 
published  in  1870  by  his  son,  S.  Bates.  His  death 
occurred  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  35,  1870. 

HABBIS,  Wiley  Pope,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Pike  county.  Miss.,  in  1818,  son  of  Early  and  Mary 
Vivian  (Harrison)  Harris.  After  a  thorough  edu- 
cation he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1839  was  ap- 
pointed circuit  judge  by  Gov.  Albert  Brown.  In  1843 
he  was  elected  circuit  judge,  serv- 
ing a  full  term  with  distinction. 
In  1853  he  was  elected  to  con- 
gress, and  served  one  term,  de- 
clining a  renoraination.  He  did 
not  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
debates  in  congress,  but  he  made 
one  speech  during  the  discussion 
of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill 
which  attracted  widespread  atten- 
tion. Gen.  Cass,  then  the  leader 
of  the  U.  S.  .senate,  pronounced 
the  speech  the  ablest  that  had 
been  made  in  opposition  to  the 
bill.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
secession  convention  in  1861,  and 
favored  the  withdrawal  of  the 
slave  states  from  the  Union  as  the  means  of  bringing 
about  a  settlement.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
federate congress  and  of  the  committee  which 
drafted  the  constitution  of  the  Confederate  States. 
After  the  close  of  the  civil  war  he  retired  from  pub- 
lic life  and  devoted  his  time  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  consti- 
tutional convention  to  draft  a  new  constitution  for 
the  state  of  Mississippi  in  1890,  and  was  chairman  of 
the  judiciary  committee  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  franchises.  He  was  married,  in  1850,  to 
Frances  D.,  daughter  of  Judge  Daniel  Mayes,  of 
Misisssippi,  and  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 
He  died  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  Dec.  3,  1891. 

WABBEN,  George  William,  organist,  was 
born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  17,  1838.  He  was  a 
direct  descendant  of  Richard  AVarren,  who  came  to 
America  in  the  Mayflower;  and  from  Lieut.  AA'il- 
liam  Warren,  who  was  desperately  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  In  youth  he  entered  a  busi- 
ness career,  during  which  he  was  largely  self- 
taught  in  music.  However,  he  studied  in  Racine 
College,  Wisconsin,  from  which  institution  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  Mus.  Doc.  From  1846 
forward  he  played  the  organ  at  several  churches 
in  his  native  place,  his  active  career  beginning  at 
St.  Peter's  Church,  Albany,  where  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Dr.  Horatio  Potter  was  then  rector.  In  1860  Mr. 
Warren  went  to  New  York  city  as  a  music  teacher, 
and  soon  became  prominent  in  Brooklyn  and  New 
York  as  an  organist.  For  ten  years  he  was  organ- 
ist at  Holy  'Trinity  Church,  Brooklyn,  and  for 
thirty  years  (1870-1900)  was  director  of  the  noted 
choir  at  St.  Thomas'  Episcopal  Church  in  New 
York  city,  retiring  with  the  title  of  musical  direc- 
tor and  organist  emeritus.  His  musical  composi- 
tions made  his  name  well  known  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  many  of  his  hymns  became 
familiar  to  every  churcligoer.  A  book  in  which 
these  were  collected  was  published  by  Harper  & 
Bros,  in  1888.  He  was  also  the  composer  of 
numerous  anthems  and  special  services  that  have 
come  into  general  use.  Among  his  productions  may 
be  mentioned  "  Come,  Holy  Spirit";  "Softly,  Now, 
the  Light  of  Vny,"  and  "Tam  O'Shanter."  He 
died  in  New  York  city,  March  16,  1903,  survived 
by  three  sous  and  one  daughter.  The  sons  are: 
Richard  Henry,  musical  director  of  St.  Bartholo- 
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mew's  C'liurcli;  Charles  EUiirt,  an  officer  of  the  Lin- 
coln National  Bank;  and  Frank  Cliickering,  a 
talented  landscape  artist.  The  only  daughter  is 
Mary  Elizabeth  Warren.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  Dr.  Warren  was  a  member  of  the  Century 
and  Church  clubs;  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art;  various  patriotic  societies,  and  officiated  as 
professor  of  music  in  Columbia  Universitj'. 

PALMER,  James  Shedden,  naval  officer, 
was  born  in  New  Jersey,  in  1810,  and  entered  the 
navy  as  midshipman  in  January,  1825.  He  was 
made  lieutenant  in  December,  i836;  was  an  officer 
on  the  Columbus  during  the  imbroglio  with  Su- 
matra, and  during  the  Mexican  war  commanded  the 
steamer  Flirt.  He  became  commander  in  Septem- 
ber, 1855,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  civil  war  held 
command  of  the  Iroquois.  For  failure  to  capture 
the  Confederate  privateer  Sumter,  Capt.  R.  Senimes, 
at  St.  Pierre  Martinique,  in  November,  1861,  he  was 
relieved  from  duty,  but  a  subsequent  investigation 
absolved  him  from  all  blame,  and  he  was  restored 
to  his  command.  On  July  16,  1863,  he  was  ad- 
vanced to'the  rank  of  captain.  He  joined  Farragut 
after  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  and  acting  upon 
orders  from  tlie  latter,  forced  tlie  surrender  of 
Baton  Rouge  and  Natchez,  May  13,  1863.  At  the 
passage  of  the  Vicksburg  batteries  on  June  28, 
1862,  Capt.  Palmer  led  the  line  on  the  Iroquois,  and 
_  by  his  coolness  and  braverj^  evoked 

the  warmest  praise  from  Farragut. 
Wheu  he  reached  the  bend  in  the 
river  above  the  town,  he  stopped 
his  engines  and  drifted  down  within 
supporting  distance  of  the  Hag.ship 
Hartford.  Not  understanding  his 
reason  for  this,  Farragut  called  out: 
"  Capt.  Palmer,  what  do  you  mean 
by  disobeying  my  orders  ? "  He 
replied:  "Ithouglit  that  you  had 
more  fire  than  you  could  stand  and 
so  I  came  down  to  draw  off  part  of 
it."  Farragut neverforgotthispiece 
of  gallantry.  He  was  promoted  to 
be  commodore  in  February,  1863, 
and  iu  the  following  uionth  acted 
as  Farragut's  fleet  captain  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Fort  Hudson  batteries. 
In  1864  lie  was  naval  commander  at 
Ne  wOrleans,  and  subsequentlycom- 
manded  the  Western  Gulf  squadron,  capturing  and 
destroying  several  blockade  runners.  In  the  spring 
of  1865  he  cooperated  with  Adni.  Thatcher  in  the 
movements  that  resulted  in  the  fall  of  Mobile,  and 
led  the  first  division  in  the  final  movement  against 
the  city.  He  then  returned  to  tlie  North,  and  on 
July  25,  1866,  was  created  rear-admiral  for  his  ser- 
vices during  the  war.  Adm.  Palmer  was  a  resolute 
and  skillful  commander,  of  dignified  bearing  and 
fastidious  taste.  He  was  nick-named  "  Pie-crust 
Palmer,"  and  was  described  as  "going  into  battle 
dressed  with  scrupulous  neatness,  performing  the 
last  act  of  his  toilet  in  buttoning  his  kid  gloves  as 
though  he  were  about  to  enter  a  ball  room."  He 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  West  Indian  squad- 
ron in  1866,  and  died  of  yellow  fever  at  St.  Thomas 
on  Dec.  7.  1867. 

GILLESPIE,  George,  clergyman  and  author, 
was  born  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1683.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  was 
licensed  to  pffcach  in  1712;  the  same  year  he  emi- 
grated to  New  England.  He  brought  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Cotton  Mather  from  Principal  Ster- 
ling, and  was  appointed  minister  to  a  congregation 
at  Woodbiidge,  Conn.,  which  had  long  been  a  dis- 
affected parish,  it  being  hoped  that  he  might  suc- 
ceed in  restoring  harmony.  In  this,  though  of  a 
placable  disposition,  he  was  not  successful.    In  1713 


he  received  a  call  from  a  church  at  White  Clay 
Creek,  Del.,  and  was  ordained  minister.  His 
charge  included,  besides  White  Clay  Creek,  Red 
Clay,  Lower  Braudywiue  and  Elk  River.  He  was 
jealous  for  strict  discipline  in  the  church,  and 
punctual  in  his  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the 
synod  and  presbytery,  in  the  paynient  of  his  dues 
and  in  all  duties.  He  labored  earnestly  for  the 
peace  of  the  church  during  the  long  discnssious 
which  led  to  the  division  of  the  synod  in  1741,  for 
which  he  refused  either  to  vote  or  protest,  but  with- 
drew with  the  excluded  brethren  and  remained  in 
retirement  for  some  years.  In  1744  he  returned  to 
the  old  synod,  offering  strenuous  objections  to  the 
requirement  of  thai  body  that  he  should  acknowl- 
edge the  "great  revival  "  to  be  a  "glorious  work  of 
grace,"  giving  conscientious  reasons  against  sucli  an 
acknowledgment.  Dr.  Francis  Allison  speaks. of 
him  as  "  that  pious  saint  of  God."  He  published 
"Treatise  Against  Deists  and  Freethinkers"  (Phila- 
delphia, 1735);  "Letters  to  the  Presbytery  of  New 
York"  (1740);  "Sermon  Against  Divisions  in 
Clirist's  Churches  "  (1740),  and  "  Remarks  Upon  Mr. 
George  Whitfield  "  (1744).     He  died  Jan.  3,  1760. 

PAINE,  Robert  Treat,  Jr.,  poet  and  author, 
was  born  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  Deo.  9,  1773,  son  of 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, and  Mary  Cobb,  his  wife.  He  was  at 
first  named  Thomas  Paine;  but  on  the  death  of  an 
elder  brother,  in  1801,  his  name  was  changed  by  an 
act  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  to  that  of  his 
father.  When  he  was  about  seven  years  of  age  the 
family  removed  to  Boston.  In  1788  he  entered 
Harvard  College,  where  he  developed  a  marked 
literary  ability,  and  was  distinguished  for  "the 
vivacity  of  his  wit,  the  vigor  of  his  imagination 
and  the  variety  of  his  knowledge."  In  1793,  the 
year  in  which  he  was  graduated,  lie  entered  a  count- 
ing-house in  Boston,  following  the  course  mapped 
out  for  him  by  his  father.  He  contributed  fre- 
quently to  the  "Massachusetts  Gazette,"  and  after 
a  few  months  gave  up  his  clerkship  to  devote  all  his 
time  to  literary  work.  In  1794  he  established  the 
"Federal  Orrery,"  a  semi-weekly  political  and 
literary  gazette,  which  he  conducted  for  two  years. 
His  articles,  "The  Jacobiniad  "  and  "The  Lyars," 
with  their  personalities,  made  the  enterprise  a  failure 
and  himself  theobjectof  so  much  hostility  that  he 
was  personally  assaulted.  A  prize  prologue  of  his 
was  presented  at  the  opening  of  the  Federal  Theatre 
in  1793,  and  his  intimacy  with  stage  people  culmi- 
nated iu  his  marriage  with  an  actress,  which  caused 
a  lifelong  estrangement  from  his  father.  Notwith- 
standing his  social  unpopularity  he  received  enor- 
mous sums  for  his  writings.  For  the  song,  "Adams 
and  Liberty,"  of  only  six  stanzas,  he  was  paid  $750. 
Through  the  influence  of  a  few  friends  he  endeavored 
to  regain  his  position  in  society.  He  resigned  his 
office  of  "  master  of  ceremonies  "  at  the  theatre  and 
after  studying  law  with  Theophilus  Parsons,  began 
practicing  with  him  in  Boston  in  1802.  His  pros- 
pects as  a  lawyer  were  brilliant,  but  evil  habits 
overtook  him  and  his  last  years  were  clouded  with 
poverty,  illness,  disgrace  and  friendlessness.  In 
1795,  upon  taking  his  second  degree  at  Harvard,  he 
delivered  his  poem,  "  The  Invention  of  Letters" 
(for  which  he  afterwards  received  $1,500).  Another 
poem.  "The  Ruling  Passion,"  was  recited  before 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  and  pulilished  in  1797. 
The  song,  "Adams  and  Liberty,"  was  written  in  1798, 
at  the  I'equest  of  the  Massachusetts  Cliaritable  Fire 
Society.  In  1799  he  delivered  an  oration  on  the 
first  anniversary  of  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance 
with  France,  upon  whicli  he  was  complimented 
by  Gen.  Washington.  A  collection  of  liis  works  was 
published  in  1812.  Paine  possessed  bold  views,  a  fer- 
tile imagination  and  a  remarkable  facility  in  writing. 
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His  work  is,  nevertheless,  lacking  in  originality  and 
simple  naturalness,  though  he  was  classed  with  the 
loremost  writers   of   English   poetry.     He    died  in 

an  attic  chamber  of  his  father's  house  "  in  Boston, 
^iass  Nov.  3,  1811.  His  great-grandson  was  Gen. 
^uarles  .Jackson  Paine,  who  took  an  active  interest 
'U  international  yacht  racing. 

FOX,  George  Levi,  educator,  was  born  in  New 
ttaven,  Conn.,  Nov.  16,  1852,  son  of  Levi  Goodell 
and^hzabeth  Hamlin  (Bodfish)  Pox.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Hillhouse  High  School  and  the  Hop- 
Kins  Grammar  School,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale 
iao^®^?T  ^°  '^^'^'^'  receiving  the  degree  of  A.M.  in 
1SH5.  He  studied  two  years  at  the  Yale  Law  School, 
receivmg  the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1879,  and  was  the 
?o^^'5^Uo-°^®''  ^'  "*«  Hillhouse  High  School  from 
18// to  1880,  when  he  became  rector  of  the  Hop- 
kins Grammar  School.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest 
educational  institutions  in  the  country,  having  been 
lounded  by  Edward  Hopkins,  governor  of  Connec- 
ticut colony,  in  1660,  ■' for  the  encouragement  and 
breeding  up  of  hopeful  youth  in  a  way  of  learning, 
Dotli  at  the  grammar  school  and  college,  for  the 
public  service  of  the  country  in  future  times."  It 
IS  a  preparatory  classical  institution,  and  Prof.  Pox 
was  the  one  hundreth  rector.  In  1901  Mr.  Pox 
resigned  the  rectorship  of  Hopkins  Grammar  School 
and  established  at  New  Haven  the  University  School, 
■which  prepared  boys  for  college.  In  1893  he 
delivered  a  course  of  twelve  lectures  before  the 
Lowell  Institute  in  Boston  on  the  "Public  Schools 
of  England."  He  was  appointed  lecturer  on  com- 
parative municipal  government  in  the  graduate  de- 
partment at  Yale  Univeisitv  in  1895.  In  1901  he 
resigned. 

DE  KXTSSY,  Bene  Edward,  soldier,  was 
born  in  Hayti,  West  Indies,  Feb.  23,  1790,  son  of 
Thomas  De  Russy,  a  native  of  France,  who  re- 
moved from  Hayti  to  New  York  in  1791,  and  thence 
to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.  His  brother,  Louis  G. 
De  Russy  (1796-1864),  also  served  in  the  army,  be- 
coming paymaster  and  major.  In  1842  he  settled  at 
Natchitoches,  La.  He  was  colonel  in  the  1st  Louis- 
iana volunteers  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  later  served 
in  both  branches  of  the  Louisiana  congress.  Rene  E. 
De  Russy  was  graduated  at  the  U.  S.  Military 
Academy  in  1813,  and  was  made  second  lieutenant 
of  engineers,  serving  as  such  during  the  war  of  1812. 
He  was  brevetted  captain  for  gallantry  at  the  battle 
of  Plattsburg  in  1814.  He  was  assistant  engineer 
in  the  construction  of  the  fort  at  Rouse's  Point, 
N.  Y.,  in  1816.  He  was  superintendent  of  theU.  S. 
Military  Academy  from  1833  to  1838,  and  served  as 
lieutenant-colonel  of  engineers  from  1838  to  1863. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  constructed 
the  fortifications  of  San  Francisco  harbor.  He  was 
brevetted  major-general  in  the  U.  S.  army  in  1865, 
and  died  in  San  Francisco,  Nov.  23d  of  that  year. 
His  son,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  served  in  both  the 
Mexican  and  civil  wars,  becoming  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  in  1865  and  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
regular  army  in  1879. 

MOOBE,  George  Henry,  author,  was  born  in 
Concord,  N.  H.,  April  20,  1823,  son  of  Jacob  Bailey 
and  Mary  Adams  (Hill)  Moore.  The  family  re- 
moved to  New  York  city  in  1839  and  George  was 
graduated  at  the  University  of  New  York  in  1843, 
and  later  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  this 
institution.  He  became  assistant  librarian  to  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  in  1841,  librarian 
in  1849  and  in  1872  superintendent  and  trustee  of 
the  Lenox  Library,  which  position  he  occupied  until 
his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  "The  Treason  of 
Charles  Lee"  (1858),  which  is  an  account  of  the 
military  career  of  Lee  in  this  country,  with  docu; 
meats  in  Lee's  own  handwriting  that  had  not  pre- 


viously been  printed  and  which  were  conclusive 
evidence  of  his  treasonable  designs.  His  other  works 
are:  "Notes  on  the  History  of  Slavery  in  Massa- 
chusetts" (1866);  "Employment  of  Negroes  in  the 
Revolutionary  Army  "  (1862);  "Washington  as  an 
Angler"  (1887),  and  numerous  pamphlets.  Mr. 
Moore  was  married,  Oct.  21,  1850,  to  Mary  Howe, 
daughter  of  John  Givan,  in  New  York  city.  He 
died  in  New  York  city,  May  5,  1892. 

CAMPBELL,  Hugh  George.,  naval  officer, 
was  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1760.  He  volunteered 
on  board  the  first  man-of-war  commissioned  by  the 
council  of  South  Carolina  in  1775.  He  commanded 
the  Eagle  in  Capt.  Barry's  squadron  sent  against 
the  French  privateers  in  the  West  Indies  in  the 
spring  of  1799,  and  was  made  master-commander 
in  July  of  that  year,  and  captain  in  October,  1800. 
He  served  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1804-05,  and  in 
1812  commanded  some  gunboats  in  the  St.  Mary's 
river  during  an  insurrection  against  the  Spanish  rule 
in  Florida.  In  Slay,  1806,  Com.  John  Rodgers  gave 
up  the  command  of  the  frigate  Constitution  to 
Capt.  Campbell,  who  cruised  from  port  to  port  for 
ayear.  He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  11, 1820. 

MIDDLETON,  Caleb  Scattergood,  physician, 
was  born  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  March  27,  1839,  son  of 
Aaron  and  Martha  Scott  (Scattergood)  Middleton, 
both  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and  de- 
scended from  early  colon- 
ists of  New  Jersey  aud 
Pennsylvania.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  and 
Friends'  schools  in  his 
native  slate,  and  at  the 
HomoeopathicMedical  Col- 
lege of  Pennsylvania,  Pliil- 
adelphia,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  degree  of  M.D. 
in  1862.  Immediately  af- 
terward he  began  practice 
in  Philadelphia,  and  has 
since  resided  there  with  in- 
creasing success  and  repu- 
tation. In  the  course  of 
his  extensive  experience  he 
has  earned  a  well-merited 
reputatlonas  thediscoverer 
of  the  only  really  effectual 
remedy  for  small-pox,  which  has  attained  most  satis- 
factory results  in  preventing  the  secondary  or  sup- 
purative fever  stage,  thereby  siiortening  the  disease, 
preventing  the  dreaded  pitting,  and  often  sa-wngthe 
patient's  life.  His  preparation  has  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  profession,  and  is  used  throughout  the 
country.  Dr.  Middleton  is  a  member  of  the  Hahne- 
mann Club,  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  been  elected 
twice  to  the  office  of  president;  is  a  member  of  the 
Penn.sylvania  State  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society 
of  Philadelphia,  and  its  president  in  1893;  a  member 
of  the  County  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society,  and 
its  president  in  1894;  a  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Homoeopathy;  a  trustee  of  the  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College  and  Hospital,  of  which  he  is 
also  a  consulting  physician,  and  has  been  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Alumni  Association  and  a  member  of  the 
advisory  board  of  the  Children's  Homoeopathic  Hos- 
pital, of  which  he  was  a  founder.  In  1894  he  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  R.  Pattison  a  member  of  the  first 
state  medical  examining  board,  and  was  reappointed 
in  1900  by  Gov.  Wm.  A.  Stone.  In  1899  he  was 
appointed  by  Mayor  S.  H.  Ashbridge  a  director  of 
the  department  of  charities  and  correction.  He  is 
also  a  member  and  past  master  of  Philadelphia 
Lodge,  No.  72,  Masonic  fraternity;  Jerusalem  chap- 
ter No.  8,  Royal  Arch  Masons;  St.  John  Com- 
mandery  No.  4,  Knights  Templar,  and  the  Union 
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League  Club,  of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Middleton,  like 
all  his  ancestors  iu  America,  is  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  and  a  generous  supporter  of  its 
benevolent  and  religious  activities.  Dr.  Middleton 
has  contributed  largely  to  the  medical  press  in  nu- 
merous articles  ou  practical  poiuts  in  materia  medica, 
therapeutics,  etc.  He  has  been  twice  married:  first, 
April  4,  1865,  to  Emily,  daughter  of  Q-eorgeB.  Lip- 
pincott,  of  Philadelphia,  who  died  in  1896;  second, 
Sept.  20,  1898,  to  her  sister,  Mary  W.  Lippincott. 
He  has  no  living  children. 

RICKOFF,  Andrew  Jackson,  educator,  was 
born  near  New  Hope,  N.  J.,  Aug.  23,  1824.     When 
six  years  old  he  was  taken  to  Cincianati,  O.,  where 
he  attended  the  public  schools  and  the  local  high 
school.     He  entered  Woodv^ard  College  in  1840,  but 
did  not  complete  the  course,  preferring  to  teach  in  a 
country  school  near  Cincinnati.   In  1844  he  accepted 
the  position   of  superintendent   of  the   schools   of 
Portsmouth,  Scioto  co. ,  O.,  which  office  he  resigned 
in  1849,  to  take  the  place  of  assistant  principal  of  a 
school  in  Cincinnati.  He  became  its  principal  a  year 
later,  and  in  1853  was  elected  superintendent  of  the 
Cincinnati  schools.     He  served  for  five  years  in  this 
capacity,   when  he  resigned.     He   established   and 
successfully  conducted  a  private  school  from  1858 
until  1867,  when  he  became  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  Cleveland,  O.,  after  declining  the 
positions  of  superintendent  of  tlie  Cincinnati  schools 
and  president  of  the  board  of 
education.     In   Cincinnati  he 
was  instrumental   in  organiz- 
ing grammar  schools  as  a  part 
of   the    school    system    inter- 
mediate  between  the  district 
and  high  schools,  and  at  Cleve- 
land, where  he   remained  for 
fifteen  years,  1-e  did  a  work  of 
equal  importance  in  the  way 
of    reorganization.     The    so- 
called   "  Quincy  Methods''  of 
instruction    and    classification 
aie  simply  those  begun  in  Cin- 
cinnati and  carried  farther  in 
Cleveland  by  Mr.  RickofE.  The 
floor  plans,  .and  the  plans  for 
warming  and   ventilating  the 
buildings  of  six  large  schools  in 
Cleveland  were  made  by  him,  and  for  these  he  was 
awarded  a  medal  and  a  diploma  at  the  Centennial 
exhibition.     In  1882  Mr.  llickoil   became  superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y., 
which  position  he  resigned  in  1883,  in  order  to  de- 
vote himself  to   literary   work.      In  the  winter  of 
1849-50  he  became  a  member  of  the  Ohio   State 
Tcuohers'  Association,  and  in  1855  was  elected  to  its 
presidency.     In  1859  he  was  elected  to  the  presi- 
dency of    the  National   Teachers'   A.ssociation,    of 
which,  in  1881,  he  was  made  a  life  director.     For 
many  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Round  Table 
Convention,  an  informal   association  of  a  limited 
number  of  superintendents  of  city  schools.     In  1877 
Mr.  Rickoff  began,  at  the  solicitation  of  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  to  prepare  a  series  of  school  readers,  and 
two  years  later  they  were  completed  and  put  on  the 
market.  In  less  than  ten  years  tlieir  sale  had  reached 
nearly  5,000,000  copies.    This  work  lie  performed  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  at  the  same 
time  receiving  great  assistance  from  his  wife.     Mr. 
Rickoff  followed  up  his  success  by  the  production  of 
school  text-books  of  various  kinds,  among  others  a 
series  of  arithmetics  for  the  Appletons.     In  1888  he 
took  charge  of  Felix  Adler's  school  for  working  men 
in  New  York  city,  but  in  a  few  years  his  health 
failed,  and  he  was  forced  to  give  up  active  work. 
Mr.  Rickoff  was  married  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  to  Re- 


becca,   daughter    of  William  M.    8.    Davis.     Mr. 
Rickoff  died  at  Berkeley,  Cal.,  March  80,  1899. 

BOWLER,  Metcalf,  chief-justice  of  Rhode 
Island.  No  facts  about  his  early  life  are  obtainable. 
He  was  an  enterprising  mercliant  in  Newport,  and 
engaged  in  privateering  during  the  war  with  France. 
He  was  a  representative  from  Newport  to  the  gen- 
eral assembly  and  a  commissioner  to  the  congress  in 
New  York  in  1765.  In  1768  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  he  held 
the  position  until  August,  1776,  when  he  succeeded 
Stephen  Hopkins  as  chief-justice.  He  was  speaker 
of  the  state  assembly  fi'om  1767  to  1776.  He  was 
the  first  to  announce  publicly  and  officially  the  first 
united  action  toward  resistance  to  royal  authoiity 
by  the  thirteen  colonies,  the  occasion  being  a  con- 
ference at  Faneuil  hall,  Boston,  May  12,  1774,  as  a 
result  of  the  obnoxious  royal  decree  closing  the 
port  of  Boston.  He  was  married,  in  1750,  to  Ann 
Fairchild,  of  Newport,  and  died  in  Providence, 
Sept.  19,  1789. 

ANNEKE,  Mathilde  Franziska,  journalist 
and  author,  was  born  at  Blankenstein,  Germany, 
April  3,  1817.  Her  maiden  name  was  Giesler,  and 
she  came  from  a  prominent  Catholic  family.  She 
was  married  to  a  certain  Tabouillot  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  but  after  a  year  was  divorced  from  him, 
and  in  1847  .she  was  married  to  Fritz  Anneke,  a 
Prussian  officer.  Compelled  to  leave  Germany  on 
account  of  her  active  participation  in  the  Baden  up- 
rising, she  went  to  France,  then  to  Switzerland, 
and  in  1849  came  to  the  United  States.  She  first 
settled  in  Milwaukee,  Wis,,  and  founded  there  "  Die 
Deutsche  Frauenzeitung."  Not  long  afterward  she 
removed  to  New  York  city,  from  there  to  Jersey  City, 
and  at  last  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  her  husband 
established  a  political  journal.  In  1860  Mathilde 
Anneke  went  to  Europe,  where  she  was  the  regular 
correspondent  of  the  "  Belletristisches  Journal,"  of 
New  York,  and  the  "Illinois  Staatszeitung,"  of 
Chicago.  At  the  same  time  she  wrote  several  novels 
and  tales.  She  returned  to  Milwaukee  in  1865  and 
opened  a  private  school  for  girls.  In  all  her  writings 
she  appears  to  have  been  an  ardent  advocate  of 
women's  social  and  political  equality  with  men.  Her 
other  works  are:  "Danax-Almanach"  (1842);  "Pro- 
dukte  der  rotlien  Erde"  (1846),  and  "  Dos  Geister- 
haus  in  New  York"  (1863).  She  died  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  Nov.  25,  1884. 

BARROW,  Frances  Elizabeth,  author,  was 
born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Feb.  22,  1822,  daughter 
of  Charles  Benton  and  Sarah  Matilda  (Graham) 
Mease.  In  infancy  she  was  removed  to  New  York 
city,  where  she  was  educated,  and  where  she  spent 
the  greater  part  of  her  life.  On  Dec.  7,  1841,  she 
was  married  to  James  Barrow,  Jr.,  of  New  York, 
who  died  in  1869.  In  1855  Mrs.  Barrow  began  to 
write  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Aunt  Fanny,"  her 
productions  being  juvenile,  which  have  had  an  im- 
mense circulation  both  in  America  and  in  England. 
Some  of  them  were  translated  into  French,  German 
and  Swedish,  as  the  .story  called  "Six  Nightcaps." 
In  1864  she  published  in  a  leading  periodical  a  story, 
"The  Letter  G,"  which  gained  a  world-wide  repu- 
tation through  the  manufacturers  of  a  certain  sew- 
ing-machine, who  accepted  the  title  of  the  story  as 
a  trade-mark.  Her  other  tales  were  published  at 
various  times  in  different  journals,  and  were  later 
collected  in  the  following  series:  "Little  Pet 
Books"  (3  vols.,  1860);  "Good  Little  Hearts"  (4 
vols.,  1864);  "  The  Pop-Gun  Stories"  (6  vols.);  "The 
Six  Mitten  Books"  (6  vols.),  and  "The  Wife's 
Stratagem,"  a  novel.  They  are  all  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  children,  in  whose  education  she  was 
actively  interested  through  life.  For  a  long  time 
Mrs.  Barrow  was  an  officer  of  the  New  York  Juvenile 
Asylum.     She  died  in  New  York  city,  May  7,  1894. 
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DRAVO,  John  rieming,  merchant,  was  born 
at  West  Newton,  Pa.,  Oct.  29,  1819,  son  of  Micliael 
and  Mary  (Fleming)  Dravo,  of  Scotch- Irish  descent. 
His  grandfather,   Anthouj'  Dravo,  emiarated  from 
France   late  in  the  eighteenth  century,' and  was  a 
well-known  florist  lu  Pittsburgh,  Pa.     He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Pittsburgh  Select  School  and  Allegheny 
College,  Meadville,  Pa.     In  1841  he  engaged  in  min- 
ing and  shipping  coal,  in  which  business  he  con- 
tinued  with   success  for  ten    jears.     In    1845    he 
founded   the    town    of    Dravosburg,    Pa.,    now    a 
flourishing  mining  borough,  and  to  him  Connells- 
ville.  Pa.,  is  indebted  for  its  large 
coke  works.     In  1868  he  organ- 
ized the  Pittsburgh  and  Connells- 
ville  Gas,  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  and 
as  general  manager  arid  treasurer 
he  increased  the  company's  plant 
in  fifteen  years  from  45  to  300 
ovens.     He  was  elected  president 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  E.vchauge 
in  1860,  and  held  that  position 
for  ten  years.     He  organized  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  Pitts- 
burgh, in  1876,  of  which  he  was 
elected   president   in   1885.     He 
resigned  this  oflice  in  1891  to  oc- 
cupy a  seat  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture,   having  been  elected  as  a 
Kepublican  from  Beaver  county. 
He  was  a  delegate,  in  1860,  to  the 
Republican  convention   in   Chi- 
cago which  nominated  Lincoln  for  president,  and  for 
almost  half  a  century  he  was  a  recognized  leader  of 
the  Republican  party  in  Western  Pennsylvania.    Ho 
was  collector  of  customs  and  surveyor  of  the  port  of 
Pittsburgh  «uiing  1881-85  and  1889-93.     In  1887 
and  1889  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature,  where 
he  served  on  the  committees  on  ways  and  means  and 
constitutional  reform,  and  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  constitutional  reform  he  introduced  in  the 
legislature  the  prohibition  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state.     In  1869  he  erected  at  Van- 
port,  Pa.,  a  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  known  as 
Dravo's  Chapel.     He  gave  $30, 000  to  Beaver  Female 
College    and   Musical    Institute,   and  in   1890  was 
elected  president  of  the  board  of  trustees.     He  is 
also  a  trustee  of   Allegheny  College  and  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Slippery  Rock.     He  was  for  eight 
years  a  director  of  the  Allegheny  County  Home,  and 
for  four  years  vice-president  of  the  State  Reform 
School.     Mr.  Dravo  was  untiring  in  his  eifort  to  im- 
prove the  navigation  of    the  inland  rivers  of   the 
United  States,  and  he  appeared  many  times  before 
congressional  committees  at  Washington  in  behalf 
of  this  object.     He  was  married,  in  1842,  to  Eliza 
Jane  Clark,  of  Elizabeth,  Pa.,  and  has  four  chil- 
dren living:  j\Irs.  Margaret  Wilson,  of  Beaver,  Pa.; 
Mrs.    Josephine   IMcCreary,  of   Beaver,  Pa.;  Lyda 
Dravo  and  John  S.  Dravo,  of  Beaver,  Pa. 

HARRIS,  George  Washington,  humorist 
and  author,  was  born  at  Allegheny  City,  Pa., 
March  30,  1814.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  jeweler  in 
Kno.vville,  Tenn.  Later  he  was  captain  of  a  Ten- 
nessee i-iver  steamboat.  He  made  several  inven- 
tions, descriptions  of  which  he  published  in  the 
"  Scientific  American."  His  first  published  articles, 
which  appeared  in  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Times, "New 
York  (1843),  under  the  pen-nam-es  of  "  Sut  Loven- 

good  "  or  "  S 1,"  were  humorous  stories.     Later 

he  wrote  the  "Sut  Lovengood  Papers"  (1858-61) 
for  the  Nashville  journals.  These  later  appeared 
in  book  form  as  "  Sut  Lovengood:  Yarns  Spun  by 
a  Nat'ral  Born  Durned  Fool,  Warped  and  Wove  for 
Public  Wear"  (1867).  He  died  near  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  Dec.  11, 


OWEN,  Selwyn  Nelson,  jurist,  was  born  in 
Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  July  5,  1836,  son  of  Horatio 
Nelson  and  Clarissa  (Ransom)  Owen,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  Robert  Owen,  of  Wales.  His  boyhood  was 
spent  in  Huron  and  Seneca  counties,  Ohio.  He  was 
ed-ucated  at-  the  Norwalk  Institute  and  Antioch 
College,  and  studied  law  in  the  oflice  of  Kenuon  & 
Stewart,  at  Norwalk,  and  at  the  Cincinnati  Law  School, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1863.  After  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  ho  settled  at  Fremont,  O.,  but 
shortly  afterward  removed  to  Bryan,  0.,  wliere 
he  soon  acquired  a  large  practice.  He  was  elected 
judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  1876,  and 
in  1883  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court.  He  suc- 
ceeded to  the  chief- justiceship  in  1884,  and  filled  that 
position  until  1889,  with  the  exception  of  one  year, 
1885-86,  when  Hon.  GeorgeAV.  McIlvaine,ofTuscara. 
was  county,  held  the  oflice.  The  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  conferred  upon  him  by  Buchtel  College  in  1886. 
He  was  married,  in  1870,  to  Beulah  B.,  daughter  of 
Anthony  Barrett,  of  Elgin,  111.,  and  had  one 
daughter. 

BROOKS,  Nathan  Covington,  educator,  was 
born  in  Cecil  county,  Md.,  Aug.  13, 1809,  son  of  John 
and  JIary  (Conway)  Brooks,  and  grandson  of  Jacob 
Brooks,  an  Englishman,  who  came   to  the  United 
States  before  tlie  revolution.     He  was  educated  at 
the  West  Nottingham  Academy  and  was  graduated 
at  St.  John's  College  in  1838.     At  an  early  age  he 
evinced  a  fondness  for  literature,  and  many  of  his 
earliest  efforts  were  inscribed  in  verse,  among  them 
being  "Shelly's  Obsequies"  and  "  The  Fall  of  Su- 
perstition."     A    prize    offered  by  the    "Southern 
Churchman"  for  the  best  poem  was  won  by  his  "The 
South  Sea   Islander."     He  began  his  career   as  a 
teacher  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  in  1839,  upon 
the  establishment   of  the  Baltimore  High  School, 
was  elected   principal,  remaining  nine  years.     Mr. 
Brooks  experienced  great  difficulties  in  the  want  of 
suitable  text  books,  especially  in  the  classical  depart- 
ment, and  with  cliaracteristic  energy  at  once  set  to 
work  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  editing  ' '  Brooks' 
Elementary  Greek  and  Latin  Lessons. "     They  re- 
ceived the  highest  commendation,  also  his  .eidition 
of  "Ovid."      In   1848  he  organized  the  Baltimore 
Female  College,  resigning  from  the  high  school  to 
devote  his  time  to  that  institu- 
tion.    Its  growth  and  promi- 
nence were  due  to  his  unfail- 
ing energy  and  superior  at  tain- 
ments.     He  was   its  president 
for  many  years.     He  was  the 
author  of  "Scripture  Anthol- 
ogy"  (1837);    "The  Literary 
Amaranth"    (1840);    "Battle- 
fields of  the  Revolution";  "His- 
tory  of  the   Church"   (1841); 
' '  History  of  the  Mexican  War  " 
(1845);  "Passion  Week"  (1887); 
and  he  has  written  many  fugi- 
itve  poems  and   made   many 
ti'anslations.     The    degree    of 

LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him .      y^     y' }}  -3 

by   Emory   College,    Georgia;  (Z^^TZ^,     (S2Mcnr:;^%:r'^ 
that  of  L.H.D.   by  Franklin  ^ 

and  Marshall  colleges,  Pennsylvania,  and  that  of 
Ph.D.  by  the  University  of  Ohio,  all  during  the 
year  1859.  On  May  8,  1828,  he  was  married  to 
Mary  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  T.  Gobiight. 
They  had  eight  children.  He  was  again  married,  in 
1869,  to  Christiana  D.,  daughter  of  Dr.  William 
Crump,  formerly  U.  S.  minister  to  Chili: 

SCHENCK,  Leopold,  journalist  and  editor, 
was  born  in  Heidelberg,  Germany,  Nov.  15,  1843, 
descendant  of  an  old  aristocratic  family.  He  re- 
ceived an  excellent  preliminary  education,  and  after- 
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wards  attended  the  universities  of  Bonn,  Heidel- 
berg and  Freiburg,  studying  jurisprudence.  He 
then  entered  upon  a  military  career,  serving  in  the 
Baden  and  Austrian  army,  but  being  dissatisfied 
with  the  social  and  political  conditions  of  his  coim- 
try,  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1868.  Here 
he  at  first  had  to  contend  against  all  sorts  of  hard- 
ships, worked  on  a  farm  and  in  a  brick-kilu,  taught 
a  school,  and  at  last  took  up  journalism.  He  evinced 
eminent  abilities  in  this  field  of  activity,  and  worked 
successively  on  the  New  York  "Journal,"  Chicago 
"Preie  Pre.sse,"  St.  Louis  "  Westliche  Post,"  and 
conducted  for  a  time  the  "  New  .Jersey  Preie  Zei- 
tuug, "  in  Newark,  N.  J.  In  1876  he  removed  to 
New  York,  and  in  conjunction  with  Keppler  and 
Schwarzmann  founded  the  New  York  "Puck." 
He  was  intrusted  witli  the  editorship  of  this  journal, 
remaining  in  this  capacity  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Aiken,  Ga.,  April  13,  1886. 

"WEISSERT,  Augustus  Gordon,  lawyer  and 
soldier,  was  born  at  Canton,  Stark  co.-,  O.,  Aug.  7, 
1843,  son  of  Michael  and  Magdalene  (Bernard) 
Weissert.  He  removed  to  Wisconsin  in  1848,  and 
was  educated  at  the  Racine  High  School  and  at  the 
University  of  JUcliigan,  receiving  from  the  latter 
the  degree  of  LL.B.  in  1872.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1869,  and  since  1876  he  has  practiced  law 
in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Early  in  September,  1861,  he 
enlisted  ia  the  8th  Wisconsin  volunteer  infantry  (the 
"Live  Eagle"  regiment),  and  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  many  battles  of 
that  regiment  until  his  discharge, 
Sept.  17,  1865.  He  was  brevetted 
captain  for  bravery  on  the  battle- 
field, and  at  the  battle  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  was  severely  and  perma- 
nently wounded.  Later  he  was 
appointed  to  a  cadetsbip  in  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  N.  Y.,  but  his  wounds  pre- 
vented his  entering.  In  1866  he 
joined  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  becoming  a  member  of 
the  first  po.st  in  Wisconsin,  located 
at  Madison,  and  afterwards  joined 
the  E.  B.  AVolcott  post,  and  he  has 
represented  his  department  at  nu- 
merous state  and  national  encampments.  He  was 
elected  commander  of  the  department  of  Wisconsin 
in  1888,  was  re-elected  in  1889,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
that  year  was  chosen  senior  vice  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He  served  as 
president  of  the  e.xcoutive  council  in  charge  of  the 
preparations  for  the  twenty-third  national  encamp- 
ment, and  as.sisted  in  many  ways  the  upbuilding  of 
the  welfare  of  the  G.  A.  R.  In  1892  he  was  chosen 
commander-in  chief  of  the  organization.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  was  a  school  commissioner  of 
the  cii,y  of  Milwaukee,  and  introduced  several  val- 
uable reforms.  He  is  a  member  of  the  State  and 
Milwaukee  Bar  associations,  and  of  the  Vicksburg 
Battlefield  Commission. 

READ,  Nathan,  inventor,  was  born  at  War- 
ren, JIass.,  July  2,  1759.  His  ancestors  emigrated 
to  America  from  England  about  1632,  and  his  father, 
Maj.  Reuben  Read,  was  an  officer  in  the  revolu- 
tion. He  entered  Harvard  College  in  1777,  and  in- 
tending to  become  a  minister,  acquired  a  good 
knowledge  of  Hebrew.  He  was  graduated  in  1781, 
and  taught  school  in  Beverly  and  Salem  for  two 
years,  when  he  was  elected  a  tutor  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege, a  position  he  retained  until  1787.  He  then 
studied  medicine  for  a  year,  and  opened  a  pharmacy 
in  Salem,  Ijut  about  this  time  began  experimenting 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  soon  invented  the  neces- 
sary machinery  to  adapt  Watt's  .steam-engine  to 
boats  and  land  carriages.     In  1789  he  exhibited  to  a 


committee  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  a  model  of  a  steamboat  with  paddle  wlieels, 
which  he  designed  to  connect  with  a  high  pressure 
engine.  This  engine  consisted  of  a  double-acting 
cylinder,  to  which  was  attached  the  cross-head  run- 
ning in  guides  with  a  connecting  rod  to  communi- 
cate the  motion,  constructed  substantially  Upon  the 
principles  that  were  afterwards  adopted  by  Robert 
Fulton  in  his  Car  of  Neptune.  On  Aug.  26,  1791, 
the  government  issued  its  first  patents  for  steam- 
boats, simultaneously  to  John  Fitch,  Nathan  Read, 
James  Rumsey  and  John  Stevens.  He  also  invented 
and  patented  a  multitubular  boiler,  and  still  another 
form  of  boiler  on  the  principle  of  the  present  loco- 
motive boiler,  in  which  "the  fire  passed  through  small 
spiral  tubes,  thus  consuming  the  smoke,  and  several 
other  forms  with  many  apartments  to  which  the 
water  was  to  be  gradually  admitted  as  fast  as  it  was 
evaporated.  In  1795,  having  removed  to  a  farm  in 
Danvcrs,  he  was  concerned  in  an  ir(jn  factory,  and 
invented  and  put  in  operation  a  machine  for  cutting 
and  heading  nails  at  one  operation,  for  which  he 
obtained  a  patent  in  January,  1798.  While  residing 
in  Kanvers  he  twice  represented  the  Essex  district 
in  congress,  where  he  served  as  a  Federalist  from 
1800  to  Jlarch  3,  1803;  and  in  1802  was  appointed  a 
special  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for  the 
county  of  Essex.  In  1809  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  tlie  vicinity  of  Belfast,  Me.,  where  he  pur- 
chased a  large  tract  of  land ;  and  here  on  his  farm 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, engaging  in  leisure  time  in  his  favorite  me- 
chanical experiments  and  tlie  study  of  natural 
sciences.  In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  inven- 
tions he  designed  a  method  of  equalizing  the  action 
of  windmills  by  accumulating  the  force  of  the  wind 
by  winding  up  a  weight;  a  plan  for  using  the  force 
of  the  tide  by  means  of  reservoirs,  alternately  filled 
and  emptied  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  constant 
stream;  a  plan  for  using  the  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion ot  metals,  multiplied  by  levers,  for  winding  up 
clocks,  and  various  forms  of  pumping  engines  and 
threshing  machines.  In  1809  Nathan  Read  was  ap- 
pointed chief-justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
for  the  county  of  Hancock,  and  about  the  same  lime 
he  became  a  trustee  of  the  Belfast  Academy,  which 
he  helped  to  found.  lie  was  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  and  in 
1787  Dartmouth  College  conferred  upon  him  tlie 
honorary  degree  of  A.M.  He  died  at  Belfast,  Me., 
Jan.  20, 1849, 

McPHEBSON,  Edward,  author  and  congress- 
man, was  born  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  31,  1830. 
Pie  was  graduated  at  Penn.sylvania  College  in  1848, 
and  though  studying  law  for  a  time,  abandoned  that 
profession  for  journalism.  In  1851  he  became  editor 
of  a  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  publication,  and  at  various 
periods  followed  tlie  same  calling  at  Lancaster,  Pitts- 
burgh and  Philadelpliia,  but  ill-health  tlireatening, 
he  turned  his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits.  In 
1858  he  was  elected  to  the  36th  congress  as  a  repre- 
sentative from  Penn.sylvania,  his  pamphlet  on  a  cur- 
rent question  having  much  to  do  with  his  success. 
This  was  a  collected  series  of  articles  in  the  Phila- 
delphia "Bulletin,"  during  IH:")!,  which  advocated 
the  sale,  by  the  state,  of  its  main  line  of  public  im- 
provements; and  this  literature,  combined  with  an- 
otlier  series  of  articles  which  he  published  in  1868, 
had  a  wide  effect  toward  accompli.shing  the  neces- 
sary legislation.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  37tli  con- 
gress (1801-63),  but  as  a  candidate  for  the  38th  con- 
gress in  a  new  district  was  defeated.  In  1863  he  was 
appointed  deputy  cuinmissioner  of  internal  revenue, 
resigning  after  six  months  to  become  clerk  of  the 
hou.se  of  representatives,  in  wiiich  office  he  served 
from  1863  to  1875  and  from  1881  to  1883,  thus  hold- 
ing the  office  longer  than  any  other  incumbent  since 
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the  beginning  of  the  government.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war  lie  raised  a  company  of  troops, 
serving  with  it  until  called  from  the  field  to  take  Iiis 
seat  in  congress;  and  during  the  recess  in  1860  and 
1862  he  acted  as  a  volunteer  aid  on  the  staffs  of  Gens. 
George  A.  McCall  and  John  P.  Reynolds.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Republican  national  committee 
from  1860  to  1864,  and  in  1876  was  the  permanent 
president  of  the  national  convention.  In  1877  he 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  engraving  and 
printing  in  the  U.  S.  treasury,  but  resigned  the  olfice 
in  1878.  In  1880  he  served  as  secretary  of  the  Re- 
publican congressional  committee.  He  published  a 
"  Political  History  of  the  United  States  During  the 
Great  Rebellion"  (1865);  "  The  Political  History  of 
the  United  States  During  Reconstruction"  (1870);  a 
"Hand-Book  of  Politics,"  which  appeared  biennially 
from  1872,  and  edited  the  "New  York  Tribune  Al- 
manac" from  1877  until  his  death,  besides  acting  for 
several  years  as  the  American  editor  of  the  "Al- 
manack de  Gotha."  He  received  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  A.M.  from  Princeton  in  1877,  and  that  of 
LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
same  year.     He  died  in  New  York  city  in  1895. 

HOUGHTON,  George  Washington  Wright, 
editor  and  author,  was  born  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Aug.  12,  1850.  He  was  educated  at  the  Cambridge 
High  School,  and  after  graduating  there  in  1868 
went  to  New  York,  where  he  immediately  became 
engaged  on  the  "Hub,"  an  organ  of  tlie  carriage 
trade  in  New  York  city.  Subsequently  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  but  retained  his 
connection  with  the  journal  until  his  death,  acting 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life  as  its  editor.  He 
was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  ' '  Christian 
Union,"  and  the  author  of  "Songs  From  Over  the 
Sea"  (1874);  ' '  The  Legend  of  St.  Olaf's  Kirk"  (1880), 
and  "Niagara  and  Other  Poems"  (1882).  He  was 
one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution,  and  was  for  a  time  its  secretary. 
Mr.  Houghton  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Prof. 
Eussell,  of  Cornell  University.  He  died  at  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  April  1,  1891. 

WRIGHT,  William  Bull,  physician  and  poet, 
■was  born  in  Orange  county,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  20,  1840. 
He  obtained  his  education  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey,  where  he  was  graduated  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, and  then  tauglit  for  about  three  years  in  Buf- 
falo. In  1862  he  joined  the  Federal  forces  as  a 
private  of  the  5th  New  York  artillery,  and  took  part 
in  Sheridan's  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  valley. 
He  served  througliout  the  war,  attaining  the  rank  of 
lieutenant,  and  being  brevetted  major  at  the  time  he 
was  mustered  out,  and  was  for  a  time  judge-advo- 
cate. Having  subsequently  graduated  at  the  New 
York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Mr. 
Wright  practiced  his  profession  in  his  native  county, 
and  from  1871-78  occupied  the  chair  of  ancient  lan- 
guages at  the  Buffalo  Normal  School.  He  published 
two  collections  of  poems,  entitled  "  Highland  Ram- 
bles "  (1868),  and  "  The  Brook,  and  Other  Poems  " 
(1873).     He  died  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  29,  1880. 

TIIiLEY,  l/ucy  Evangeline,  poet,  was  born 
at  Chatham,  O.,  in  1859.  Early  in  life  she  removed 
to  Medina,  O.,  where  she  resided  until  her  death. 
Her  frequent  poetical  contributions  to  magazines 
and  weekly  publications  were  subsequently  collected 
and  published  in  two  volumes,  entitled  "Little 
Rhymes  in  Brown"  (1886),  and  "  Verses  "  (1892). 
Shedied  at  Medina,  O.,  in  1890.  _    t,^.,  ^  , 

LEIB,  Michael,  senator,  was  born  m  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  in  1759.  After  a  common  school  education 
he  studied  medicine,  and  practiced  in  his  native  city 
for  a  numberof  years.  He  became  prominent  in  public 
affairs,  and  occupied  several  offices  of  trust,  being 
elected  to  the  state  legislature,  where  he  served  sev- 
eral years.     In  1798  he  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to 


the  6th  congress  (1799-1801),  and  by  re-election  rep. 
resented  his  state  in  the  lower  house  until  1806, 
when  he  resigned.  He  served  as  a  presidential  elector 
on  the  ticket  which  elected  Madison  and  Clinton  in 
1808,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  by  the  state 
legislature  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  in  place  of  Samuel 
Maclay,  resigned.  Upon  his  retirement,  in  1814,  he 
was  appointed  postmaster  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
where  he  died  Dec.  28,  1822. 

HILLHOUSE,  Augustus  Lucas,  was  born  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Dec.  9,  1791,  son  of  James  Hill- 
house,  the  senator,  and  a  brother  of  James  Abraham 
Hillhouse,  the  poet.  He  |was  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College  in  the  class  of  1810,  and  was  the  author  of 
the  hymns,  "Trembling  Before  Thine  Awful 
Throne  "and  "Forgiveness  of  Sins  a  Joy  Unknown 
to  Angels."  The  latter  hymn  was  written  in  Paris, 
and  was  published  in  the  ' '  Christian  Spectator " 
(1822).    He  died  near  Paris,  France,  March  14,  1859. 

GBANGEB,  Gordon,  soldier,  was  born  in  New 
York  city  in  1821 .  He  was  graduated  at  West  Point 
in  1845,  and  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  being  brevet- 
ted first  lieutenant  and  captain  for  braveiy  at  Con- 
treras  and  Churubusco  and  at  Chapultepec.  In  the 
civil  war  he  served  on  Gen.  McClellan's  staff,  and 
became  colonel  in  September,  1861.  He  was  made 
brigadier-general  in  March,  1862,  and  commanded 
the  cavalry  in  the  operations  against  Corinth,  Miss. 
On  Sept.  17,  1862,  he  was  given  command  of  the 
army  of  Kentucky  as  a  major-general  of  volunteers. 
In  the  spring  of  1863  he  conducted  operations  in 
Tennesee,  defeating  Van  Dorn  at 
Franklin  on  April  10th,  with  a  loss 
of  100  killed  and  wounded,  the 
Confederates  losing  300.  He  re- 
pelled one  of  Gen.  Forrest's  raids  in 
the  following  Jime.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  battle  of 
Cliiokamauga,  and  soon  after  com- 
manded the  4th  army  corps.  He 
commanded  a  division  at  Fort 
Gaines,  Dauphin  island,  Ala.,  in 
August,  1864,  and  commanded  the 
13th  army  corps  in  the  investment 
of  Fort  Morgan,  Ala.,  in  charge  of 
Gen.  R.  L.  Page,  which  surren- 
dered to  him  and  A  dm.  Farragut 
Aug.  23d,  thus  closing  the  port  of 
Mobile  to  the  Confederates.  He 
also  participated  in  the  operations  about  Mobile,  and 
received  the  surrender  of  the  city,  April  12,  1865, 
after  the  Confederates  had  evacuated.  For  gallantry 
on  this  occasion  he  was  brevetted  brigadiei'-general  in 
the  regular  army,  and  major-general  for  the  capture 
of  forts  Gaines  and  Morgan.  He  was  mustered  out  of 
the  volunteer  service  Jan.  15,  1866;  was  promoted 
colonel  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  while  in  command 
of  the  district  of  New  Mexico  died  in  Santa  Pe,  Jan. 
10, 1876. 

IiANE,  Ebenezer,  jurist,  was  born  at  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  Sept.  17,  1793,  son  of  Ebenezer  and 
Marian  C.  (Griswold)  Lane  and  a  descendant  of 
William  Lane,  who  emigrated  from  Dorchester, 
England,  to  Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  1635.  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Gov.  Matthew  Griswold,  of  Con- 
necticut, and  was  first  married  to  Charles  E.  Chand- 
ler. He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1811, 
and,  studied  law  at  Lyme,  Conn.,  with  his  uncle. 
Judge  Griswold.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1814,  and  began  practicing  at  Norwich.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1817,  he"  emigrated  to  Ohio  and  purchased  a 
small  farm.  Having  been  appointed  prosecuting 
attorney  for  Huron  county,  he  removed  toNorwalk. 
In  1824  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas  and  six  years  later  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  was  chief- justice  from  1835  until  Febru- 
ary, 1845,  when  he  resigned.    He  was  elected  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Columbus  and  Erie,  the  Mad  River  and 
the  Junction  railroads,  and  for  the  next  ten  years 
devoted  all  his  time  to  their  management.  Becoin- 
ing  counsel  and  director  of  the  Illinois  Central  rail- 
road, he  removed  to  Cliicago  iu  1855.  He  was  a 
great  reader  and  student;  was  a  member  of  several 
historical  societies,  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
from  Harvard  in  1850.  He  died  at  Sandusky,  O., 
June  13,  1866. 

MILLER,  Warner,  U.  S.  senator,  was  born  iu 
Osweuo  county,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  13,  1838,  of  German 
ancestry.  He  was  graduated  at  Union  College  in 
1860,  and  the  war  having  just  broken  out,  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  5th  New  York  cavalry.  He 
was  promoted  to  lieutenant,  but  was  captured  at 
the  battle  of  Winchester  by  tlie  Confederates,  but 
paroled  ou  the  field.  Soon  afterward  he  was  honor- 
ably discharged,  and  went  abroad,  where  he  became 
Interested  in  paper  manufacturing,  and  on  his  re- 
turn home  he  entered  into  that  business  in  Her- 
kimer, making  his  paper  from  a  wood-pulp,  and 
rapidly  accumulating  a  fortune.  He  invented  ma- 
chines for  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  and  in- 
stead of  keeping  these  in  monopoly,  lie  sold  them 
freely,  although  it  was  very  difficult  to  induce 
paper-makers  to  buy  them.  He  succeeded  in  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of 'paper  used  by  newspapers  from 
fifteen  cents  to  three  and  a  half  cents  a  pound.  In 
politics  he  was  a  Republican  and  a  protectionist. 
He  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  of  1874-75, 
and  to  the  forty-sixth  and  forty-seventh  national 
congresses.  Wheu  the  faction 
fight  occurred  in  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  the  New  York 
senators,  Roscoe  Conklingand 
Thomas  C.  Piatt,  resigned  from 
the  senate,  a,  new  election  be- 
came necessary,  and  Warner 
Miller  was  elected  to  fill  the 
unexpired  term  of  Thoinas  C. 
Piatt,  his  colleague  being  El- 
bridge  G.  Latliam.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler's most  popular  act  as  sen- 
ator was  securing  the  bill  grant- 
ing an  increase  of  pensions  to 
disabled  veterans,  and  the  let- 
ter-carriers' eight-hour  law.  In 
1882  he  was  insti'umental  in 
passing  a  bill  regulating  im- 
migratioD,  commonly  known 
as  the  "  head  money  bill,"  which  relieved  the 
state  of  New  York  from  an  annual  burden  of 
tax  of  about  |200,000.  In  1885  he'  reported  from 
the  committee,  and  caused  to  be  passed  in  tlie 
senate,  the  "  alien  contract  labor"  bill,  which  is  still 
the  law.  He  did  much  to  aid  the  commerce  of  the 
city  of  New  York  by  a  movement  for  deepening  the 
water  at  Sandy  Hook  bar,  and  was  also  prominent 
in  creating  the  departments  of  labor  and  agriculture. 
He  was  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  Chicago  con- 
vention which  nominated  Gen.  Harrison.  He  is 
president  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Construction 
Co.  He  was  married,  iu  1864,  to  Caroline  Churcli- 
hill,  of  Fulton  county,  by  whom  he  has  four  sons 
and  a  daughter. 

BBISBAN £,  Albert,  social  reformer,  was  born 
at  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  23,  1809,  of  Scotch-English 
extraction.  He  received  a  sound  education  and  a 
good  mteUectual  training  by  studying  iu  various 
parts  of  Europe  and  in  traveling  extensively  there 
as  well  as  in  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor,  dni'ing  liis 
early  manhood.  He  subsequently  again  visited 
Europe,  where  he  came  into  contact  with  many 
contemporary  celebrities,  and,  being  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  sufferings  of  humanity  and  stirred  by 
the  injustice  of  the  social  system,  he  became  pro- 
foundly attracted   by   Fourier's  "Association   and 


Attractive  Industry."  In  1840  he  published  "So- 
cial Destiny  of  Man;  or.  Association  and  Reorganiza- 
tion of  Industry,"  which  was  soon  followed  by  "  A 
Concise  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  Association." 
These  productions  coutained  an  exposition  of  the 
great  Freuch  reformer's  doctrines,  and  had  an  imme- 
diate clfect  on  the  members  of  the  Brook  Farm 
Colony,  which  was  soon  converted  to  a  Fourierist 
association.  Brisbane  thus  became  the  father  of 
American  Fourierism,  and  his  lectures  and  writings 
exerted  a  powerful  influence,  winning  him  such 
adherents  as  Horace  Greeley,  William  Henry  Chan- 
ning  and  Charles  Anderson  Dana.  It  rapidly  be- 
came the  dominant  current  in  tlie  contemporary 
movement  for  social  reform  and  Brisbane  one  of  its 
influential  expounders.  Later  he  published  two 
volumes  of  "  Sociological  Series"  (1876),  containing 
a  further  elucidation  of  Fourier's  system  of  labor, 
government  and  education,  but  ho  also  lived  to  see 
the  decline  of  tlie  Fourierist  movement  in  Amer- 
ica, a  country  which  he  once  regarded  as  the  true 
field  for  this  gospel  of  social  reorganization. 
Mr.  Brisbane  was  a  man  of  an  honest,  kindly 
and  rather  innocent  character.  Sympathetic  and 
very  earnest  by  nature,  he  was  scornful  of  trivial 
discussions,  and  entirely  devoid  of  fanaticism  and 
intolerance,  though  stanchly  faithful  to  the  doc- 
trines of  his  chosen  master,  Charles  Fourier.  His 
favorite  pastime  was  the  study  of  mechanics,  and 
he  was  possessed  of  considerable  inventive  abilities, 
having  produced  about  a  dozen  devices  of  merit. 
More  noteworthy  among  them  are:  a  system  of 
transportation  by  means  of  hollow  spheres  in  pneu- 
matic tubes;  a  system  of  underground  fertilization; 
a  compressed  wood  pa^'ement,  etc.  He  had  three 
children:  his  son,  Arthur,  is  the  editorial  writer  of 
the  New  York  "Evening  Journal."  He  died  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  May  1,  1890. 

ALDRICH,  Anne  Reeve,  author,  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  April  25,  1866,  daughter  of  James 
Aldrich,  the  poet.  At  the  death  of  her  father,  in 
hur  eighth  year,  she  removed  with  her  mother  to  the 
country,  where  she  was  educated  by  competent 
tutors.  She  read  widely,  her  taste  inclining  to  the 
early  English  poets  and  dramatists  and  to  mediaeval 
literature.  She  developed  a  fondness  for  writing 
while  a  child,  and  wheu  fifteen  years  old  began  com- 
posing verses.  Two  years  afterwards  her  first  pub- 
lished poem  appeared  in  "  Lippincott's  Magazine," 
followed  by  others  in  the  "  Century,"  "  Scribner's 
Magazine,"  and  various  periodicals  to  which  she  has 
since  largely  contributed.  In  1889  was  published 
her  first  book,  "The  Rose  of  Flame  and  Other 
Poems  of  Love,"  ^\hich,  though  naive  and  unre- 
strained in  expression,  evinced  her  considerable 
poetical  gifts.  Her  other  productions  include:  "The 
Feet  of  Love"  (1890),  a  novel,  and  "Songs  About 
Love,  Life  and  Death,"  published  posthumously  in 
1893.     She  died  in  New  York  city,  Juno  29,  1893. 

PXJLLEN,  Eugene  Henry,  banker,  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  in  1833.  He  was  originally  pre- 
pared for  Dickinson  College,  but  delicate  health 
compelled  him  to  abandon  studies,  and  he  exten- 
sively traveled  in  early  youth  through  South  Ameri- 
ca, California  and  Oregon.  Iu  1861  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  as  an  under 
clerk,  was  advanced  to  assistant  cashier  in  1874,  and 
cashier  five  years  later.  On  the  death,  in  1893,  of 
John  Jay  Knox,  president  of  the  bank,  Mr.  Pullen 
was  elected  vice-jiresident,  and  retained  this  office 
until  his  death.  In  1895-96  he  was  president  of  the 
American  Bankers' Association.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  poem,  "Now  I  Lay  Me  Down  to  Sleep," 
which  was  published  many  years  before  Eugene 
Field's  poem  on  tlie  same  theme.  He  was  married 
to  Mary  H.  Poole,  and  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
April  29,  1899. 
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TAFT,    Russell   Smith,    jurist,    83. 

TAIT,  Charles,  senator,  348. 

TALBOT,  Isham,   senator,  531. 

TALMAGE,  Thomas  DeW.,  clergyman, 
26. 

TARKINGTON,  Newton  B.,  author,  528. 

TAYL'OB,  Alfred,  naval  officer,  220. 

TAYLOR,   Margaret   Smith,   370. 

TAYLOR,    Richard,    soldier,   331. 

TAYLOR,   Waller,  senator,  531. 

TAYLOR,  William  R.,  naval  officer,  155. 

TAYLOR,   William   V.,    sailor,   154. 

TAYLOR,  Zachary,  12th  U.  S.  Presi- 
dent,  369. 

TELLER,   Henry  M.,  statesman,  252. 

TEMPLE,  William  G.,  naval  officer,  367. 

TERRY,  Alfred  Howe,   soldier,   69. 

THOMAS,  George  Henry,  soldier,  48. 

THOMAS,  John,  religionist,  61. 

THOMPSON,  James,  jurist,   412. 

THOMSON,    Edward,    educator,    159. 

THOMSON,    Lemon,    merchant,    383. 

THORNTON,  James  S.,  naval  officer, 
356. 

THORNTON,   Seth  B.,   soldier,   279. 

THURSTON,    Robert,  H.,   educator,   479. 

TILGHMAN,  Richard  L.,  naval  officer, 
323 

TILGHMAN,  Tench  (b.  1744),  soldier, 
485. 

TILGHMAN,  Tench  (b.  1810),  soldier, 
335 

TILLEY.  Lucy  B.,  poet,  559. 

TODD,  John  B.   S.,   soldier,  339. 

TOLMAN,    James,    capitalist,    227. 

TOOMBS.  Robert,  statesman  and  sol- 
dier, 392. 

TOOTHE,   William,   journalist,   227. 

TORBERT,  Alfred  T.  A.,  soldier,  537. 

TOTTEN,  Joseph  Gilbert,  soldier,  164. 

TOULMIN.   Harry,   educator,   512. 

TOWNSEND,   Frederick,   soldier,  458. 

TOWNSBND,  James  M.,  capitalist,  196. 

TOWNSEND,  Martin  I.,   lawyer,  489. 

TOWER,  Zealous  Bates,  soldier.  225. 

TRAVIS,    William    B.,    soldier,    211. 

TRENHOLM,  George  A.,  merchant, 
382 

TRIMBLE.    Isaac    R.,    soldier,    342. 

TROWBRIDGE,  William  P.,  engineer, 
.529. 

TUCKER,  John  R.,  naval  officer,  334. 

TURNER,   Daniel,   naval  officer,  551. 

TURNER,  James,  governor,  421. 

TUTHBRLY,  Herbert  E.,  educator,  482. 

TWIGGS,   David   Emanuel,    soldier,    102. 

TYLER,  Daniel,  soldier,  393. 

TYLER,  Moses  Colt,  educator  and 
author,  483. 

TYLER,    Robert   Ogden,    soldier,   219. 

TYNDALE.  Hector,  soldier  and  mer- 
chant, 334. 

TYNER,  James  Noblp,  statesman,  20. 

u 

ULRICH.  John,  lawyer,  407. 
UNDERWOOD,     Adin     Ballon,     soldier, 

486. 
UPHAM.  Timothy,   soldier,  384. 
UPSHUR,  George  Parker,  naval  officer, 

198. 
UPSHUR.    John    Henry,    naval    officer. 

316. 
UPSON,    Anson  J.,   clergyman,   489 
UPTON.  Emory,  soldier.  276. 
USSHER.     Rrandram     Boileau,     R.     E. 

bishop,  85. 


VAIL,  Alfred,  Inventor,  450. 

VAILL,  Joseph  (b.  1750),  clergyman, 
521. 

Vaill,  Joseph,  clergyman  (b.  1790),  IV 
521,   VAILL. 

VAN  CLEEF,  James  Henry,  lawyer 
169. 

VAN   CORLEAR,   Arendt,    pioneer,  507 

VAN  CORTLANDT,  Oiott  S„  colonist, 
344. 

VAN   CURLER,   Arendt,   pioneer,  507. 

VAN   DER   VOORT,   Paul,   soldier,  842. 

VANDEVER,   William,  soldier,  366. 

VAN  DORN,  Earl,  soldier,  208. 

VAN  DYKE,  Nicholas,  (b.  1738),  stales- 
man,  398. 

VAN  DYKE,  Nicholas  (b.  1770),  senator, 
346. 

VAN  WINKLE,   Peter  G.,   senator,  377. 

V.4N  WORMER,  John  Rufus,  journal- 
ist, 77. 

VEAZBY,   Wheelock  G.,   soldier,  396. 

VICK,  James,  hortlcnlturlst,  469. 

VICKERS,  George  M.,  poet  and  com- 
poser, 505. 

VICTOR,  Metta  V.  F.,  author,  522. 

VINTON,  Alexander  H.,  clergyman,  58. 

VINTON,  David  H.,  soldier,  282. 


W 

WAGNER,  Louis,  soldier,  304. 
WAINWRIGHT,  Jonathan  M.  (b.  1821), 

naval  officer,  359. 
WAINWRIGHT,  Jonathan  M.   (b.  1849), 

naval  officer,  359. 
WALKER,   Abraham  J.,  jurist,   207. 
WALKUP,  Liberty,  inventor,  56. 
WALL,   John  Perry,   physician,  94. 
WALLACE,   Lewis,  soldier  and  author, 

363. 
WALLACK,  James  W.,  actor,  439. 
WALLACK,  John  Lester,  actor,  440. 
WARD,    J.    H.    H.,    soldier,    365. 
WARD,    Matthias,   senator,   375. 
WARD.    Samuel,   banker,   435. 
WARDER,    John   A.,    M.D.    and   natur- 
alist, 536. 
WARNER,    Adoniram    J.,    soldier    and 

congressman,  363. 
WARNER,  Anna  B.,  novelist,  530. 
WARREN,  George  W.,  organist,  55J. 
WARREN,  Gonverneur  Kemble,  soldier, 

68. 
WARREN,    Israel    P.,    clergyman    and 

author,  235. 
WARREN,  Joseph  M.,  financier,  346. 
WARREN,    Samuel    E.,    educator    and 

author,   199. 
WASHBURNE,     Blihu     B.,     statesman, 

14. 
WATERMAN,     Robert     W.,     governor, 

113. 
WATERMAN,  Thomas  W.,   lawyer  and 

author,  523. 
WATSON,    William   H.,   physician,    490. 
WATTS,  Henry  Miller,  lawyer,  305. 
WAY,  David  Leroy,  banker,  439. 
WAYMAN,    Alexander    W.,    A.    M.    E. 

bishop,   187. 
WAYNE,    William,   soldier,   304.  . 

WEBBER,     Charles     Wilkins,     author,/ 

354 
WEBSTER,  Bphraim,   pioneer,  348. 
WBISSERT.   Augustus  G.,   lawyer,   558. 
WELLER,  John  B.,   governor,  107. 
WENDE,  Ernest,  physician,  380. 
WENTWORTH,   John   (b.  1719),   patriot, 

350. 
Wentworth,  John,   patriot  (b.  1745),   IV. 

350. 
WERDBN.  Reed,  naval  officer,  339. 
WETHERILL,    Richard,    manufacturer, 

504. 
WETHERILL,    Robert,     manufacturer,  I 

504. 
WHARTON,  Jesse,   senator,  545. 
WHARTON.    John    A.,    statesman    and  ' 

soldier,  169. 
WHARTON,     William     H.,     statesman 

and  soldier,  168. 
WHEATON,    Frank,    soldier,    473. 
WHEELER,    Benjamin    Ide,    educator, 

480. 
WHEELER.   David   H.,   clergyman   and 

author,   552. 


INbEX. 


WHIPPLE,  Henry  B.,  P.  E.  bishop,  58. 

WHIPPLE,  Joseph  Eeed,  86. 

WHIPPLE,  WllUam,  signer  of  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  4S7. 

WHIPPLE,   William  D.,   soldier,  339. 

WHITE,  Andrew  D.,  educator  and  dip- 
lomat,  476. 

WHITE,  Franls  J.,  soldier,  412. 

WHITE,  George  Savage,  clergyman,  319. 

WHITE,   Horatio  S.,  educator,  482. 

WHITE,   Julius,   soldier,   335.- 

WHITE,  William,  Jurist,  354. 

WHITBHOUSE,  James  H.,  designer, 
169. 

WHITING,  William  H.  C,  soldier,  488. 

WHITNEY,   Eli,  inventor,   495. 

WILDEK,   Burt   Green,   anatomist,   481. 

WILKESON,   Samuel,   pioneer,   414. 

WILLARD,    John   jurist,    368. 

WILLARD,  Joseph,  antiquarian,  431. 

WILLARD,   Josiab,  jurist,   431. 

WILLARD,    Sidney,   soldier,   431. 

WILLARD,  Sidney,  educator  and 
author,   431. 

WILLARD,   Simon,   colonist,  431. 

WILLARD,   Solomon,  architect,  431. 

WILLCOX,   Orlando  B.,  soldier,  220. 

WILLETT,   Francis,   jurist,   235. 


WILLIAMS,   Alfred   M.,  journalist  and 

author,  153. 
WILLIAMS,    Aipheus    S.,    soldier    and 

congressman,  365.' 
WILLIAMS,   Benjamin,   governor,  421. 
WILLIAMS,   Eiiphalet,    clergyman,   434. 
WILLIAMS,    Eiiphalet    S.,    clergyman, 

448. 
WILLIAMS,   George  H.,   statesman,   21. 
WILLIAMS,  John  F.,  historian,  467. 
WILLIAMS,  John  Foster,  naval  officer, 

152. 
WILLIAMS,  John  J.,  archbishop,  415. 
WILLIAMS,  Thomas  Scott,  jurist,  61. 
WILSON,  Augusta  E.,  novelist,  457. 
WILSON,  Floyd  B.,  lawyer  and  author, 

518. 
WILSON,  John  M.,  soldier,  538. 
WILSON,  Henry,  statesman,  13. 
WILSON,  Robert  G.,  educator,  443. 
WILSON,     Samuel     K.,     manufacturer, 

504. 
WINCHESTER,   James,   soldier,   60. 
WINDMUBLLER,  Louis,  merchant,  535. 
WINSLOW,  John  F.,  manufacturer,  ISl. 
WINSLOW,  William  Copley,,  archaeolo- 
gist, 83. 
WINSTON,  Frederlcl;  H.,  lawyer,  529. 


WINTER,  William,  author,  SS.    „„ 
WINTHROP,    Wait-StlU,   jurist,   ^™- 
WOOD,  Isaac,  capitalist,  290.        ,-q 
WOOD,   Thomas  John,   soldier,   'i 
WOOD,   William,  pioneer,  74.        „, 
WOODBRIDGB,   Enoch,  jurist,  "• 
WOODS,  Alva,  educator,  514. 
WOOL,  John  Ellis,  soldier,  282.      «. 
WORDEN,  John  Lorimer,  naVal  o.  <^^■■• 

284. 
WORTH,  Jonathan,   governor,  428. 
WORTH,  William  Jenliins,   soldier,  50b. 
WRIGHT,   Horatio  G.,   soldier,  273. 
WRIGHT,  Marcus  J.,  soldier,  365. 
WRIGHT,    William,    manufacturer   and 

senator,  548. 
WRIGHT,    William    B.,    physician    and 

poet,   559. 
WYMAN,   Robert  H.,   naval  oiflcer,  164. 


YANCEY,     William     Lowndes,     states- 
man, 319. 
YANDELL,  Lunsford  P.,  physician,  301. 
YATES,   Arthur  G.,   merchant,   461. 
YOUNG,  Van  B.,  jurist,  254. 


From  the  "NEW  YORK  -WORLD,"  August  7,  1892. 

The  first  volume  of  The  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography  has  been  issued, 
and  a  careful  examination  of  its  scheme  and  execution  seems  to  fully  justify  all  that  the  energetic 
promoters  of  the  undertaking  have  promised.  A  peculiar  feature  of  this  work  is  its  departure  from 
the  alphabetical  style  of  arrangement,  a  feature  which  at  first  appears  so  odd  as  to  touch  the 
examiner  with  misgivings  as  to  its  judiciousness  or  utility.  We  are  accustomed  to  the  style  of 
alphabetical  sequence  in  works  of  this  kind,  and  cannot  readily  understand  how  any  other  plan 
can  successfully  be  followed.  The  publishers  of  this  Cyclopaedia  solve  the  problem  satisfactorily. 
Each  of  these  volumes  will  have  a  full  analytical  index,  covering  all  the  preceding  volumes,  which 
will  make  its  material  immediately  and  conveniently  accessible,  besides  enabling  its  final  publica- 
tion long  before  it  would  be  possible  under  the  former  conventional  method.  Before  the  publishers 
ventured  to  adopt  this  method  of  construction,  they  submitted  their  plan  to  many  distinguished 
members  of  the  literati  of  America,  inclusive  of  the  most  prominent  librarians,  and  they  were  sus- 
tained by  the  approval  of  a  host,  whose  names  are  printed  as  evidence  of  their  sanction.  The 
scope  of  the  work  is  so  admirably  set  forth  in  the  introduction  accompanying  the  first  volume,  that 
considering  the  national  importance  of  such  a  publication,  we  yield  space  for  an  extract ;  *  *  *  * 
The  work  fs  well  and  copiously  illustrated.  Besides  a  number  of  full-page  portraits,  nearly  every 
biography  is  accompanied  by  a  portrait,  occasionally  a  college,  a  homestead,  etc.,  being  given. 
These  Biographies  have  evidently  been  edited  with  intelligent  caution.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  ixrify  them  they  have  proved  favltless. 


